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THE  CALCUTTA  STAMP  TAX. 

No  measoM^f  the  Indian  government  has  perhaps  ever  produced  a  stronger 
«fiect  upon  the  public  mind,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  than  the  regulation 
imposing  a  stamp  duty  upon  legal  and  commercial  instruments  at  Calcutta,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have  hitherto  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  this  tax,  al- 
though levied  for  some  years  past  in  the  provinces.  The  degree  of  feverish 
excitement  which  prevails  in  the  community  of  our  eastern  metropolis  is  kept 
alive  by  the  apprehension  that  this  measure  is  a  political  experiment,  intended 
to  try  how  far  a  system  of  taxation  analogous  to  that  at  home  can  be  intro* 
duced  into  our  eastern  settlements ;  and  that^  if  carried,  this  tax  will  be  the 
harbinger  of  a  host  of  others.  In  compliance  with  our  usual  practice,  of  not 
sufiering  current  political  topics  relating  to  India  to  pass  by  without  notice,  we 
shall,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  freedom  and  impartiality,  bestow  a  few  cafsory 
observations  upon  the  present  measure. 

We  are  not  inclined,  and  we  think  it  totally  unnecessary,  to  examine  the 
^guments  and  positions  of  the  petitioners  against  the  tax  and  against  the 
reg^tering  of  the  regulation  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Our  object  will  be  to 
deal  with  tbe  question  in  its  simple  original  form ;  leaving  the  multitude  of 
topics  with  "which  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  has  contrived  to  entangle  it,  to 
those  who  can  find  amusement  in  the  solution  of  ideal  difficulties. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  in  this  case  are  two ;  the  legality  and  the 
expediency  of  the  tax;  that  is,  first,  whether  there  is  iany  power  given  by 
the  British  Parliament  for  its  imposition ;  and,  secondly,  whether,  supposing 
the  power  to  cfxist,  it  has  been  judiciously  exerted  on  this  occasion. 

The  opposition  to  the  stamp  tax  at  Calcutta  is  grounded  mmnly  upon  its 
^llcged  illegality.  It  is  asserted  that  no  parliamentary  authority  exists  by 
which  such  a  tax  (^  be  imposed*  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  example  of  the 
imperfections  inherent  in  human  legislation  than  that  such  an  argument  can  be 
urged  in  respect  to  an  enactment  so  exceedingly  clear  and  simple  as  the  law 
upon  this  subject  appears  to. us. .  The  act  of  the  53d  Geo.  III.^  c.  155,  upon 
,  .4M^i^«7(mm.VoL.^.No.l45.  B  \iWVi 
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nvhich  the  authority  is  assumed  to  be  founded,  litis  probably  been  diligently 
and  attentively  read  by  thousands  of  persons,  and  we  do  not  think  it  likely 
that  a  single  individual  of  the  numi)er  ever  put  any  other  construction  upon 
the  words  of  the  act  which  are  now  in  dispute,  than  that  put  by  the  govern- 
ment, till  the  present  question  arose.  ^. 

The  98tn  section  of 'ihe  act  jiist  quoted,  ^vte  authority.to  the  Ipcal  |avern-> 
ment  of  India  \o  impose  duties  and  taxes  in  the  fbtlowing  terms : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  governments  of  the  said  Company  established  at 
Fort  William,  Fort  Saint  George,  Bombay,  -and  Prince  of  Wales  Island  respectively, 
should  have  autliority  to  impose  duties  and  taxes^to  be  levied  within  the  several  towns 
of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  the  town  and  island  of  Bonabay  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
and  also  duties  and  taxes  to  be  paid  by  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Madras,  the  court  of  the  Recorder  of  Bombay,  and  the  Court  of  Judi- 
cature at  Prince  of  Wales  Island  respectively  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Governor  General  in  Council  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal, 
and  to  and  for  tlH&  Governor  in  Council  of*  Fort  Saint  George,  knd  to  and  for  the 
Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  and  to  and  for  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  within  the  respective  presidencies  of  Fort  William,  Fort  Saint  George, 
Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  to  impose  all  such  duties  of  customs  and  other 
taxes,  to  be  levied,  raised,  and  paid  within  the  said  towns  of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  the 
said  town  and  island  pf  Bombay  and  Prince,  of  Wales  Island,  and  upon  and  by  all 
persons  whomsoever,  nesident  or  being  therein  respectively,  and  in  respect  of  all  goods, 
jp»r«ft,  qtierchapdizes,  commodities  and  property  whatsoever  also  being:  therein  respec- 
^yely ;  and  ajso  upon  and  by  all  persons  whomsoever,  whether  British  bom  oc  foreigners^ 
^ident.  or  being  in  any  country  or  place  within  the  authority  of  the  siud  governments 
respectively;,  and  in  respect  of  all  goods,  wares,  merchandizes^  commodities  and  pro^ 
perty  whatsoever,  being  in  any  such  country  or  place,  in  as  full,  large  and  apople  man* 
her  as  such  Governor  General  in  Council,  or  Governors  in  Council  respectively  may 
iiow  lawfully  impose  any  duties  or  taxes  to  be  levied,  raised,  or  paid,  upon  or  by  any 
persons  whomsoever,  or  in  any  place  whatsoever,  within  the  authority  of  the  said  go. 
vMmeMs  resj^ectively :  provided  always,  that  no  imposition  of  any  such  duty  or  tax, 
6r  any  increase  of  any  such  duty  or  tax,  within  the  said  towns  of  Calctttta  or  Madras, 
tfie'  said  town  and  island  of  Bombay  or  Prince  of  Wales  liland,  shall  be  valid  or 
cffisc^al,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  said  Court  of  Directors, 
wtl^.  -thf  uppr^bajtion  of  the.  said  ^ard  of  CommissioDers,  in  manner  herein-before 
prescribed  respecting  duties  and  taxes  of  export,  import,  and  transit  on  goods,  wares^ 
ormerchandize;  . 

c  The  99th.  section  gives  io.  the  local  governments  the  power  of  making  laws 
Uld  regjulatioqs  respecting  such  duties  and  taxes,  and  of  imposing  fines  and 
forfeitures  fcdr  non-payment  thereof. 

t^  Npwj  it  appears  tP  us  to  be  impossible  that  the  power  of- taxing  generally 
(subject  to  thp.  control  of  the  home  government)  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
]^an  authorities  in  fuller  and  more  explicit  terms.  They  are  authorized  to 
ijuppse  duties, of  customs  and ''  other  taxes''  generally,  not  merely  on  goods^ 
^ares,  m^rchandizi^s.  and  commodities,  but  upon  ''property,"  a  term  of  the 
most  general. and;  comprehensive  import;  and  this  power  of  taxing  every 
4e8oription  of  property  whatsoever  is  given  '^  in  as  full,  large,  and  ample 
planner  "  as  was  thqn  .possessed  in  respect  to  /'  any  dutiaa-or  tiUces  to  be  levied, 
i|Bised>  or  paid^.  i|pon  ot  by  any  pecsoos^whomsoevery  or  in  any  place  what- 
i(oevery  within.the.Kuthority.ofi  the  said  governments  respectively 4" 

^  The  attempt  to  refer  this  section  to  the  35th,  and  to  construe  them  con- 
jpiotiy,  is  ayery  p9or  expedient  to  get  rid.  of  .the  general  and  comprehensive 
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tenna  contained  in  the  98tll  section.  The  95th  section  enacts  that  **  ho  new 
or  additional  impo^Uon  of  any  duty  or  tax  upon  the  export,  import,  or  transit 
of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  whatsoever,''  shall .  be  valid  until  sanc^ 
tioned  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  ControU 
flad  these  sections  been  correliative,  in  the  sense  contended  for,  they  would 
have  been  expressed  Sn  the  same  terms,  and  would  have  referred  directly  or 
impliedly  to  each  other. 

•  Then  the  aetof  the '54th  Geo,  III.  c.  105,  passed  to  legalize  certain  dutiea 
imposed  in  bidia  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of  the  53d,  or  rather  td 
remove  all  doubts  as  to  their  legality,  is  not  expressed  in  the  circumscribed 
language  ^f  the  25th  section  of  the  last  recited  act,  but  in  the  ample  terms  of 
the  98th  section :  all  duties  of  customs  and  other  taxes  heretofore  made  o^ 
imposed  upon  all  persons  whomsoever  resident  in  British  India,  and  in  respect 
16-  *all  goods,  wareS)  merchandizes^  commodities,  and  property  whatsoever 
being  therein,  are  confirmed,  and  to  be  deemed  as  valid  and  effectual  as  if 
Blade  under  the  act  of  the  53d. 

*  The  limitations  in  the  acts  quoted,  it  will  be  observed,  are  imposed  upon 
the  iocal  atUkorities  in  India,  not  upon  the  home  government.    The  formef 
are  restrained  from  imposing  taxes  without  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  $  but  this  very  restriction  seems  to  imply 
an  acknowledgment  of  unlimited  right  in  the  latter  to  impose  taxes  in  Indian 
it  ia  a  manifest  absurdity  to  contend  that  the  CePbrt  of  Directors  and  the 
Boalrd  t>f  Control,  constituting  the  supreme  home  government,  if  desirous 
that  any  duty  whatsoever  should  be  imposed  in  India,  can  efiect  their  object 
ionly  with  the  consent  of  their  own  servants  and  by  the  authority  of  their  own 
delegates.    According  to  this  principle,  the  local  governor  of  a  presidency  is^ 
in  this  respect  at  least,  possessed  of  greater  power  than  the  authority  by 
which  all  his  power  is  conferredt  * 
.    But  it  is  said  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  Parliament  to 
entrust  the  Indian  government  with  the  power  of  unlimited  taxation : — why 
not?     The  Company  are  treated  by  Parliament  as  the  territorial  sovereigns  of 
India  (saving  the  King's  paramount  rights)  and  they  are  invested  by  law  with 
sundry  powers  belonging  to  kingly  prerogative,  as  well  as  with  that  of  sum* 
macy  conviction  and  punishment ;  and  in  short,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
character  they  must  be  the  objects  of  large  trust :  is  it  then  extraordinary  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  undoubted  right  which  );^ongs  to  a 
governmeiit  without  a  representative  legislature,  to  lax  their  subjects,  con- 
sidering that  this  right  is  only  granted  for  a  limited  period  (the  duration  of 
their  charter),  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  exercise  without  the  concurrence  of 
bb  Majesty's  executive  government,  and  of  course  subject  to  the  superintends 
Hig  control^  of  Parliament  ?    We  think  not ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  not 
calculated  to  disturb   the  tranquillity  of  our  conviction,  that  lawyers,  and 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  tax,  pretend  to  think  differently. 

The  legal  objection  is,  indeed,  disposed  of  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  in 
the  reply  of  the  Vice-President  in  Council  to  the  petition  of  the  British 
and  native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,*  that  we  might  have  dispensed  with  any 
remarks  upon  this  point.  ''The  £air,  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  the  statute  can  only  be,  that  any  tax,  which  the  necessities  of 
the  Indian  government  may  compel  it  to  levy  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 

generally 
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generally;  may  dmSlarly  be  imposed  by  a  regulation  passed  as  directed,  whhio 
llie  limits  of  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  courts ;"  and  **  if  this  tax 
^ere,  indeed,  illegal,  the  means  of  enforcing  it  would  be  wanting  to  the 
government." 

The  other  question  in  the  case,  namely,  the  expediency  of  the  measare, 
18  not  capable  of  being  so  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Instead  of  taking 
ground  upon  so  untenable  a  position  as  that  of  the  illegality  of  the  tax,  the 
opposers  of  it  would  have  acted  more  discreetly  bad  they  confined  themselves 
exclusively  to  pointing  out  the  impolicy  and  inexpediency  of  this  imposition* 
The  local  government  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  weakness  on  this  point, 
from  the  remark  that  "  the  Vice-President  in  Council  was  prepared  to  expect, 
from  the  intelligent  and  practical  men  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the 
petition,  such  a  representation  as  might  assist  government  in  judging  of  the 
probable  eflect  of  the  stamp  regulation  on  the  various  interests  afiected  by  it ; 
and  he  looked  naturally  for  a  statement  of  the  particular  transactions  on 
which  the  duty  would  bear  with  undue  severity."  And  again :  *^  the  Vice» 
President  in  Council  did  not  anticipate  from  the  petitioners  an  application  for 
the  abolition  of  the  enactment  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality,  though  he  was 
prepared  for  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  afiected,  and 
lor  the  exposition  of  some  partial  inconvenience  from  the  operation  of  par- 
ticular proviaons  of  the  law.'* 

To  express  our  sentinwnts  candidly  and  frankly,  this  measure  appears  to  as 
most  ill-advised  and  injudicious.  The  financial  benefit  which  will  result  from 
the  enforcement  of  the  tax  will  be  fiir  from  counterbalancing  the  moral  incon* 
Teniences  which  the  government  will  incur  through  the  distrust,  jealousy,  and 
dissatisfaction  thereby  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  Calcutta  community. 
These  consequences  might  have  been  so  easily  foreseen,  that  no  excuse  can  be 
claimed  by  the  originators  of  the  scheme,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  nn* 
expected :  indeed  the  last  passage  quoted  from  the  government  reply  shows 
the  contrary. 

There  is  -  something  so  odious  in  the  very  name  of  a  stamp  tax,  it  raises 
recollections  so  painful,  that  this  consideration  alone  should  have  prepared 
government  for  the  opposition  which  has  been  encountered.  The  clamour  and 
discontent  produced  by  the  recent  promulgation  of  a  partial  stamp  tax  at 
New  South  Wales  induced  the  government  of  that  colony  to  desist  firom  en* 
forcing  it. 

The  government  reply  defends  the  tax  on  the  principle  that  it  is  less  ob« 
jectionable  than  any  others.  **  Taxation,^'  it  is  observed,  "  is  at  best  a  choice 
of  evils ;  but  if  additional  revenue  is  necessary,  and  that  is  a  point  that  must 
be  taken  on  the  credit  of  government,  a  stamp  duty  on  money^transactions 
seems  among  the  least  exceptionable  of  the  taxes  to  which  a  government 
can  blave  recourse."  From  tliis  doctrine  we  wholly  dissent.  We  have 
understood  it  to  be  a  maxim  in  political  economy  which  did  not  now  admit  of 
dispute,  that  every  impost  which  directly  diminished  capital  was  highly  ob- 
jectionable and  injurious.  **  On  the  mischievousness  of  all  taxes  which  impede 
production,"  says  the  historian  of  British  India,*  **  it  is  needless  to  enlarge. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  make  them  known,  or  rather  acknowledged.  Of  this 
sort  are  all  taxes  which  take  away  any  part  of  that  property  which  has  been 
^ready  employed  as  capital ;  because  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  difficulty 

in 
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uk  leplaciog  hlroiii  the  fund  -destined  for  iininediate  constunption  :**  and  be 
particularizes^  as  specially  injurious,  ''taxes  upon  law  proceedings/'  consti- 
tuting **  a  premium  upon  the  practice  of  every  species  of  iniquity." 

A  stamp  tax  is  recommended  by  the  fecility  with  which  it  is  collected,  at 
least  in  this  country,  whereby  taxation  really  falls  lighter  upon,  the  people, 
who  pay  the  costs  attending  the  collection  of  taxes.  But  this  recommenda- 
tion, or.rather  palliative,  is  not  justly  applicable  to  a  stamp  tax  in  India,  which 
Is  collected  in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  England,  by  expensive  establish- 
ments of  persons  who  sign  and  issue  paper,  which  in  this  country  receives  Us  * 
eonventional  value  by  a  mechanical  process.  Hence  the  charges  for  collecting 
the  stamp  duties  in  Bengal,  upon  an  average  of  the  two  last  years  shewn 
in  the  official  accounts,*  vk.  1823-34  and  1824-25,  amounted  to  upwards  , 
of  4St\  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  produce ;  whereas  the  stamp  revenue  in 
England  is  collected  at  the  cost  of  less  than  three  per  cent,  upon  the  gross 
receipt !       . 

So  far  from  a  stamp  tax  bong  less  exceptionable  than  any  other,  to  us  it 
appears  that  no  tax,  not  excluding  a  direct  tax  on  property,  could  have  been 
jnore  so.  The  unpopularity  of  a  stamp  duty  arises  not  so  much  from  its 
directness  (whereby  the  diminution  of  his  property  is  made  obvious  to  the  tax* 
payer),  as  from  the  vexatious  system  which  is  necessary  to  secure  its  punctual 
payment.  The  opportunities  and  the  temptations  to  evasion  are  so  numerous^ 
that  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  give  encouragement  to  informers,  and  in  fact 
to  offer  a  premium  to  treachery :  a  vicious  expedient,  which  acts  with  peculiar 
energy  upon  the  Hindu  character. 

The  experiment  made  in  the  imposition  of  this  tax  is  extremely  unfortu- 
nate, because  the  resistance  to  it  has  placed  both  parties  in  a  very  awkward 
dilemma.  If  this  tax  is  persevered  in,  the  inhabitants  of  India,  will  consider 
themselves  completely  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  their  government,  and 
liable  to  an  extent  of  taxation  limited  only  by  the  wants  and  the  moderation 
of  their  rulers ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  abandoned,  whatever  sdvo  may 
accompany  the  relinquishment  of  this  tax,  it  will  be  considered  as  a  virtual 
acknowledgment  that  the  Indian  government  does  not  possess  the  right  of 
taxation  for  which  it  now  contends,  and  any  future  attempt  to  exert  it  wiU 
excite  a  fiercer  flame  of  resentment. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  speculate  upon  the  source  from  whence  the  sug* 
gestion  of  a  stamp  duty  in  Calcutta  originated.  Both  branches  of  the  home 
government  are  answerable  for  the  measure,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  One 
could  hardly  suspect  that  the  East-India  Company,  on  the  eve  of  the  expiration 
of  their  charter,  would  spontaneously  suggest  a  measure  calculated  to  spread 
an  unfiEivourable  opinion  of  their  moderation  through  the  country,  and  call 
forth  charges  of  rapacity  and  oppression  from  those  who  have  sufficient 
inclination  to  raise  an  outcry  against  their  conduct,  and  wait  only  a  plausible 
pretext  for  so  doing.  It  is  conceivable  that  his  Majesty's  government  may  be 
desirous  of  expediting  the  improvement  of  the  East-India  finances;  and, 
being  convinced  of  the  legality  of  this  measnre,  and  of  the  justice  of  taxing 
those  opulent  classes  of  the  Indian  community,  **  who  have  hitherto  contrir 
buted  little  or  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  government,"  by  which  they  are 
equally  protected  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  may  have  urged  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  its  adoption*    The  Board  of  Control  can  incur  little 

unpopularity 

'*  See  vol.  xxiv.,  pi%  58«  fi9* 
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•«ni)x>piitarity  from  soch  a  roeasune;  they  sanction  it,  'hideed,  but  t)ie  odiinh 
musty  aijfd  oilgitt  to*  be, '  borne  by  thoste  who  adopt  it  and  carry  it  into  e%^ 
cution.  ' 

The  argument  icontaiaed  in  the  petition  to  the  British  Parliament  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  against  the  alleged  equity  of  equalizing  this  duty 
throughout  India,  though  it  is  not  strictly  maintainable  before  the  tribunal 
to  which  it  is  addressed,  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  government.  The;^ 
«ay  justly,  that  although  they  may  not  contribute  directly,  they  indirectly  pay 
the  taxes  imposed  in  the  interipr;  and  that  the  British  principle  of  e^^ 
taxation  is  unfairly  applied  to  a  country  where  a  system  o£  government  pve^ 
vails  so  wholly  different  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  British  residents  of 
Calcutta  sBre  scarcely  to  be  considered  othei*wise  than  as  transient  visitors, 
not  naturalized  to  the  soil ;  the  several  capitals  of  British  India  are  therefor^ 
.regarded  ad  distinct  from  the  Mofussil,  and  their  inhabitants  as  not  liable  th 
the  same  claims  as  the  natives  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Whilst  wfe 
«tate  these  cdnsiderations  we  do  hot  pretend  to  be  bontinced  of  th^ir  justness ; 
yet  they  ought  not  to  have  been  disregarded,  > 

The  interruption  of  the  harmony  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  thb 
local  government  of  Caleutta  and  the  British  and  native  community  of  that 
city,  is  a  mischievous  efiect  of  this  measure  which  will  probably  be  some  time 
l)efore  it  disappears. 


EUROPEAN  ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  ORIENTAL  TONGUES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  AdcUic  Journal,  t 

Sie:  Being  desirous  to  submit  the  following  system  of  orthography  tA 
orientalists  generally,  I  request  the  favour  of  your  giving  it  a  place  in  your 
pages. 

From  being  engaged  in  establishing  an  institution  for  the  cultivation 
of  oriental  languages,  particularly  those  of  India,  I  have  had  many  oppofi- 
tunities  of  observing  the  great  advantage,  if  not  necessity,  of  applying  tO 
them  a  consistent,  and  uniform  system  of  European  orthography..  1st.  Ik 
order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  upon  the  study  of  those  tongues,  from  which 
many  are  deterred  by  the  supposed  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  strange  character, 
an  obstacle  which  strikes  their  attention  at  the  very  outset,  and  though  a  diffi^^ 
culty  more  apparent  than  real,  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  calculated  to 
discourage  a  beginner*  Sdly.  That  the  learned  may  have  a  general  key  equally 
available  to  all  for  the  explanation  of  oriental  writings,  and  that  nil  writer^ 
on  oriental  subjects,  particularly  travellers^  may  thus  be  enabled  to  record  the 
names  of  persons  and  places  with  perfect  correctness  and  precision.  3dly. 
That  oriental  works,  or  extracts  from  th^m,  may,  whenever  i^ulred,  be  printed 
with  greater  facility  and  exactness  than  is  often  practicable  in  the  original 
character :  this  beii\g  little  adapted  for  typography,  and  still  less  understood 
by  the  practidoners  of  this  valuable  art  in  Europe.  Hence  accuracy  is  hardly 
attainable,  notwithstanding^great  labour  and  expense  incurred  by  the  author. 
My  chief  object,  however,  is  not  to  supplant  the  use  of  the  oriental  character*, 
but  rather  to  extend  and  facilitate  its  acquisition,  by  introducing  an  exact 
counterpart  of  it,  as  a- key  for  its  attainment,  founded  on  the  basis  of  the 
European  alphabets  already  known  to  the  student.  The  principles  on  which 
the  proposed  system  is  constructed  are  as  follow^ : 

^  Principles, 


'  JPmcifiiei^-^h  Ttoteachofth9.0fiQR(alehai;act6r8i»sedmArftbid>P«niMi| 
TuiUsh^  Hiodopstiuu^y  &c.  be  r^pi^e^ented.  In  European  oitbograpfoy,  by  • 
fipgle  lettec  corresponding  to  it  in  power  as  neftriy  tis  possible^ 
\  .^  Xbatr  9^  no  one  of  our  alphabets  can  furnish  tihe  requisite,  number  of 
appropriate  symbols,  while  either  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  Italic  alphabet  majr 
]^  a4opteds8  tbe  ground-Work,  of  tfa&  new  syitehi^  listters  nmaft.be  borrowed 
fppe^tb^res^  t$>  supply  its  defimencies.  -  .  ' 

;  3d.  That  the  Jtaliii  alphabet  is  best  adapted  for-  forming  the  ground- woriq 
|ro^l  its.  being  more  generally  known  than  the  Qreek^  from  its  greater  facililijr 
9f  transcription  than  the  Roman^  and  at  the  same  time  hanuonieiog  better  in 
f;>rin  with  the  principal  additions  that  must  be.  made. to  it. 
,  4tb«,  That  the  Arabic  language,  bcdog-  the.  prince,  source  of  the  Persian^ 
fCurkisbi  and  the  Mussulman  tongues  in  general,  the  letters  used  in  them  bt 
fiewed  as  consisting  of  three  classes;  vsn.  1st,  thoso  peculiar  to  the  .Asabic) 
2i\,  those  foreign  to  that  language ;  and: 3d,  those  nearly  common;  to  allL 

5tl^/  Tbat  the  Italic  alphabet,  as  forming  the  ground-work  of  our  new  system, 
will  represent  the  latter  class ;  that  Greek  characters  be  adopted  to  represent 
the  first,  s.  e.  the  consonants  more  peculiar  to  the  Arabic ;  and  that  the 
remaining  class,  t.  e.  letters  foreign  to  this  language,  be  represented  by  Italic 
capitals.  These  leading  principles  beitag  kept  in  Wew,  reflection  will  confirm 
the  propriety  of  some  minor  modifications,  such  as — 

6th.  That  some  few  oriental  characters  (not  exceeding  three  or  four)  which 
are  pronounced  differently  in  different  countries,  or  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  suitable  representative  in  any  European  alphabet  which  could  hope  to 

.  obtain  the  concurrent  sanction  of  the  learned,  (as  f-  ^  and  perhaps  i^   I?) 

be  adopted  in  their  original  form,  which,  with  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the 
printer  in  selecting  and  adjusting  the  different  founts,  will  be  found  to  har- 
monize tolerably  well  with  the  general  alphabet. 

7th,  and  lastly,  to  avoid  the  great  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  those 
vowels,  of  which  the  power  is  rendered  very  ambiguous  among  European 
nations,  on  account  of  the  opposite  values  assigned  them  in  our  difierent 
languages,  they  may  be  replaced  by  vowels  adopted  from  the  Greek  alphabet, 
which,  being  employed  among  us  only  in  a  dead  language,  can  with  less 
difficulty  be  converted  to  a  particular  use  than  the  letters  of  any  living  language 
generally  spoken  and  understood. 

I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  noticing  a  few  of  the  principal  advantages 
which  I  flatter  myself  this  system  offers. 

1st.  Its  freedom  from  the  redundancy  of  dotted  or  accented  letters,  which 
tend  to  embarrass  some  other  systems,  and  render  their  use  in  typography  too 
troublesome,  as  well  as  expensive.  Besides  which  it  may  be  observed,  that 
accents  or  dots,  and  other  minute  marks,  are  a  sort  of  distinction  which  renders 
very  feeble  aid  to  that  large  portion  of  the  faculty  of  memory  which  depends 
on  the  eye. 

2dly.  Its  exemption  from  the  confusion  sometimes  occasioned  by  representing 
simple  sounds,  or  single  oriental  characters,  by  two  or  three,  or  even  four 
Roman  letters.  For  example :  '^  and  ^,  which  some  orientalists  write  dsck 
and  hhhh  ! 

Sdly.'Its  elegant  property  of  discriminating  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  in  the 
mixed  language  of  India,  Persia,  Turkey,  words  springing  from  an  Arabic, 
Sanscrit,  or  other  sources. 

4thly*  That  the:  ?d)oye  advantages  are  attained  with  the  smallest  possible 
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degree  of  liabdur  and  exftense^  An  no  ne^r  cbaracterfll  ate  emplojred  biesides 
those  already  existing,  nearly  all  of  Mrhich  are  already  familiar  to  the  eye  of 
the  European  scholar,  and  for  which  the  appropriate  tjrpes  can  easily  be 
supplied  by  most  of  the  respectable  printing  establishments  in  thb  quarter  of 
the  world. 

.  This  system  having  already  been  partly  reduced  to  practice,  though  but  in 
a  few  pages  struck  off  in  haste,  without- time  for  making  a  careful  selection  of 
types  properly  adapted  to  each  other,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  add,  that  even 
this  hurried  and  imperfect  specimen  *  furnishes  a  satis&ctory  demonstration 
that  the  mixture  of  various  characters,  instead  of  being  a  deformity,  presents 
an  agreeable  variety  to  the  eye,  and  forms  an  alphabet  by  no  means  deficient 
in  elegance  of  appearance ;  while  from  its  sloping,  curved  and  Italic  form,  the 
occasional  use  of  it,  in  quotations  or  extracts,  gives  relief  to  the  uniformity  of 
the  text,  and  affords  an  useful  contrast  with  the  square  Upright  Roman  letters 
generally  employed  in  European  works. 

I  am,  &c»  S.  A. 


Scheme  of  thb  proposed  General  Eitropean  Alphabet  for  thb 
Arabic  and  other  Mussulman  Languaues. 


a 

9 

t 

7 

Consonants. 

\ 

4 

OS, 

• 

f 

J    * 

• 

\y 

4 

•9 

O 

■  ^ 

:  J 

q 
k 

I 

m 

i^  f 

fjo    <dl  (Arab,  ined  .^j^) 

P 
t 

• 
J 

c 

t 

n 

w  (or 

h  (or 

y 

V) 

ft     ft  (or  X  nied^) 
Vowel?. 

Z 

• 

z 

• 

11 

X  (or  % 
d 

< 

T     a 

1 

a 

.     S^^ 

ae 

s^l   "^             ^    0 

1 

• 

1 

ao 

jl\     00                  J     oJ 

\ 

». 

.    D!pl' 

ithonga 

• 

Ma^roof.             Majhool. 

Shorl 

;  Vowels. 

V 

I.ong  Vowels. 

♦  Vide  Clavit  OrienUUs,  or  Lecture  Card  of  the  Oriental  lastttutioii,  Itet  U,  iip.43^ 
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SI  AM. 

.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  extracts  from  a  journal  kept  by  a 
gentleman  who  resided  at  Bangkok,  in  a  commercial  capacity,  some  time  after 
the  late  mission  left  Siani.  They  present  a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ing prevailing  at  that  timid  and  suspicious  court,  and  afford  satisfactory  proofs 
of  its  disposition  to  adhere  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 
'  The  Prah-klang  was  employed  from  the  26th  July  to  the  30th  November 
18S6  at  Paknam  and  I^acclaat,  repdring  the  forts  and  mounting  guns,  as  they 
were  sent  down  from  Bangkok,  where  they  have  been  engaged  casting  them  for 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  driving  piles  from  the  small  fort  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  at  Paknam,  to  the  opposite  shore,  to  prevent  ships  passing  outside 
of  it,  by  which  they  would  be  subject  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  great  guns  from 
the  large  fort  at  Paknam. 

The  king,  attended  by  about  one  hundred  princes  and  men  of  rank,  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  the  Prah-klang's  operations,  and  returned  the  same  evening, 
seemingly  highly  pleased  with  them.  There  are  about  200  guns  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes  in  the  large  fort  at  Paknam,  and  nearly  as  many  at  Pacclaat. 
The  greater  part  Of  these  were  cast  at  Bangkok,  and  from  the  number  already 
burst  in  trying  them  (one  in  three)  they  are  fearful  the  rest  will  also  burst,  and 
are  consequently  extremely  anxious  to  procure  a  supply  of  Europe  guns. 
The  eighteet^mall  forts  round  the  palace  ground  at  Bangkok  have  no  guns 
mounted. 

On  the  18th  September,  the  brother  of  the  Prah-klang,  Pya  Si  Phipad, 
acting  in  his  absence  at  Paknam,  called  us  to  witness  that  the  two  nacqodahs 
of  the  Surat  brigs,  the  Hamoody  and  the  Naserree,  wished  to  dispose  of  their 
cargoes  in  the  manner  they  had  formerly  done,  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
their  employers,  as  the  new  treaty,  they  said,  had  not  been  known  to  them, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  sure  that  a  saving  of  at  least  4,000 
ticals  each  would  have  been  made  by  abiding  by  it,  besides  other  advantages. 
Pya  Si  Phipad,  and  other  government  officers  then  present,  expressed  their 
anxious  desire  to  put  the  treaty  into  effect  in  the  present  instance,  and  made 
particular  inquiries  of  us  whether  any  deviation  at  present  from  it  would  dis- 
please the  Bengal  Government,  and  so  fearful  were  they  of  this  being  the  case, 
that  they  required  our  signing  a  paper  specifying  the  wishes  of  the  nacqodahs 
to  abide  by  the  old  treaty,  which'  we,  of  course,  did,  and  at  the  same  time 
explained  to  them,  that  as  the  treaty  had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  there  was  no  necessity  for  putting  it  in  force  until  it  was. 
The  Prah-klang  was  also  very  desirous,  when  the  bark  Mary  Ann  Sophia 
arrived  in  December  to  carry  us  away,  to  get  us  to  follow  the  new  treaty,  but 
as  she  had  very  little  import  cargo,  and  the  duty  on  the  export  one  had  been 
previously  settled,  it  would  not  have  suited  us  to  have  gone  by  it. 

It  is  a  common  saying  at  Bangkok,  when  the  nacqodah  of  a  Surat  vessel 
arrives,  that  he  will  be  sure,  before  he  leaves,  to  bewail  the  hard  treatment 
which  he  has  experienced;  but  during  the  la%t  year  they  enjoyed  greater  privi- 
l^es,  and  though  not  quite  satisfied  in  departing,  yet  sufficiently  so  not  to 
shed  tears.  From  what  was  remarked  last  year,  with  regard  to  the  trade  with 
the  Surat  vessels,  and  indeed  experienced  in  many  instances  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Captain  Burney,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  British  mer- 
chant arriving  with  a  cargo  of  suitable  goods  for  the  Siam  market,  would  be 
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allowed  to  dispose  of  them  without  undergoing  those  difficulties  to  which  he 
would  have  been  so  much  subject  before,  in  being  compelled  to  sell  to  and 
purchase  from  the  government ;  yet  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  their  ancient 
customs,  so  long  and  strictly  adhered  to,  should  he  relinquished  at  once. 
Time  and  better  intercourse  may  effect  a  change,  and  then  we  may  enjoy  similar 
privileges  as  the  Chinese,  in  being  allowed  to  go  up  the  country  to  purchase 
goods.  These  people  carry  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  from  many  parts  of 
China  arid  Hainan ;  and  as  the  shopkeepers  are,  generally,  a  very  honest,  well- 
disposed  set  of  people,  there  is  no  doubt,  when  their  fears  of  us  begin  to 
abate,  for  at  present  they  actually  consider  us  little  better  than  pirates,  that 
three  or  four  vessels  might  be  annually  employed  with  valuable  cargoes, 
amounting  to  200,000  ticals,  with  much  advantage,  as  the  taste  of  the  Siamese 
for  European  commodities  daily  increases.  There  is  no  place  to  which  a  small 
capital  might  be  ventured  with  more  security  than  to  Siam,  and  its  adjacent 
ports,  touching  at  Tringano,  Calantan,  &c.  on  the  way  thither. 

Since  the  accession  of  liis  present  majesty  to  the  throne,  he  has  abandoned 
the  idea  of  trading  himself,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  Prah-klang,  and  hia 
brother  Pya  Si  Phipad's  ambitious  views,  more  particularly  those  of  the  latter, 
that  merchants  have  met  with  obstacles  in  the  freedom  of  trade.  A  British 
merchant  finds  also  the  native  Christians*  and  Cbulias  very  great  annoyances. 
Of  the  former  there  are  1,000,  and  those  have  been  always  known  to  be  the 
dirtiest,  laziest,  and  most  unconscionable  villains,  uniting  chicanery  with  pre- 
varication, and  to  deal  with  whom  the  British  merchant  finds  all  his  care  and 
attention  extremely  requisite.  They  are  so  much  attached  to  the  government, 
that  they  withhold  all  information  which  they  may,  in  any  way,  consider  detri- 
mental to  it.  The  greatest  hatred  of  us  prevails  likewise  amongst  the  other 
class  (Chulias),  from  motives  of  religion,  and  they  take  great  delight  in  doing 
us  all  the  mischief  they  can ;  the  most  of  them  are  employed  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  as  shopkeepers. 

The  Siamese  eat  indiscriminately  all  kind  of  food  used  by  Europeans. 
The  Prah-klang's  family  frequently  dined  with  us,  and  conducted  themselves 
extremely  well. 

It  is  only  by  great  perseverance  and  patience  that  a  British  merchant,  visit- 
ing Siam,  can  overcome  the  obstacles  in  trade,  for  the  Siamese  delight  in 
dallyhig  to  gain  advantages,  and  put  a  person  off  his  guard,  and,  if  he  is  of  a 
hasty  and  irritable  disposition,  and  make  use  of  any  abusive  or  insulting  lan- 
guage, or  offer  to  strike  any  of  them,  they  will  immediately  go  away  and  put  a 
stop  to  business  for  several  days,  but  by  firmness  and  forbearance  he  will 
finally  succeed. 

The  result  of  the  Burmese  war  has  made  a  total  revolution  in  their  ideas 
of  the  British  power,  which,  from  the  reports  of  the  junks  from  Penang  and 
Singapore,  they  have  hitherto  considered  as  very  trifling.  The  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  has  insured  their  respect  for  the  British  government,  to  please 
which  appears  at  present  to  be  a  very  great  object  with  them.  After  Captain 
Burney's  departure,  their  fears  of  the  appearance  of  British  troops  was  so 

great, 

•  These  people,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six,  are  all  very  poor,  and  support  themselves  entirely 
by  fishing,  and  whatever  they  do  not  use  is  sold  to  purchase  rice,  which  is  very  plentiful  and  cheap. 
The  Siamese  themselves  have  no  aversion  to  any  one  difi'ering  from  them  in  rdigion,  and  the  court  is 
formed  of  Chinese,  Malays,  Chulias,  Bengalees,  Christians,  Cochin  Chinese,  Laos,  &c.,  and  many  of 
them  hold  very  high  employments,  and  are  much  beloved.  I  know  several  Chinese  at  Bangkok  who^ 
have  become  Siamese,  and  cut  their  tails  ofi".  The  Chinese,  immediately  after  their  arrival,  adopt  the 
manners  of  the  Siamese,  and  bum  their  dead.  Upwards  of  2,000  Chinese  annually  axrive  from  Fokien 
and  Hainan,  and  a  very  few  from  Canton. 
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great,  that  all  attempts  to  quiet  them  were  unsuccessful.  Their  belief  in 
astrology  only  adds  to  their  timid  &ars,  as  they  say  it  is  decreed  and  written  in 
their  books,  that  the  English  will  conquer  Siam,  and  they  think  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  the  case.  It  was  reported  after  the  departure  of  the  mission, 
that  a  letter  had  been  suspended  to  a  tree  on  the  frontiers  by  some  Peguers, 
warning  them  that  the  British  had  resolved  on  invading  the  country  imme- 
diately, and  the  roasters  of  the  Penang  and  Singapore  junks  arriving  at  the 
same  time  this  communication  reached  Bangkok,  confirmed  the  report,  by 
stating  that  a  hostile  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  from  Singapore  to  attack  them. 
This  caused  the  greatest  confusion,  for  they  are  naturally  so  credulous,  that 
Ihe  Chinese  take  great  delight  in  relating  the  most  ridiculous  stories,  which 
gun  immediate  belief,  a  circumstance  which  these  crafty  people  turn  to  good 
account,  by  commanding  privileges  they  would  otherwise  find  unattainable,  as 
i^ell  as  with  a  view  of  inculcating  a  bad  spirit  in  the  Siamese  against  us,  of 
whom  they  are  extremely  jealous,  and  think  we  encroach  too  much  upon  their 
trade.  Any  favourable  mention  of  us  would  not  be  credited.  Their  minds 
bare  been  so  long  biassed  by  false  reports,  that  to  attempt  to  contradict  them 
would  be  useless.  A  stranger,  on  his  arrival,  is  immediately  questioned  about 
the  English.  If  his  reply  is  in  their  favour,  he  is  told,  with  apparent  displea- 
sure, by  the  government  ofiicers,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  the  English. 

On  asking  the  Siamese  what  they  would  do  if  attacked,  they  replied,  that 
they  would  all  run  up  the  country ;  and  such  would  probably  be  the  case  from 
their  cowardly  disposition.  It  is  very  common  to  observe  one  Burman  beat  off 
three  or  four  Siamese,  both  on  the  river  and  on  shore,  and  take  what  fish, 
rice,  &c.  he  wants,  which  the  Burmese  captives  are  allowed  to  do  to  a  certain 
extent.  They  levy  a  contribution  of  a  few  cowries  from  each  person's  boat,  to 
which  the  Siamese,  as  well  as  Chinese,  are  invariably  obliged  to  submit. 
These  poor  creatures  are  kept  in  %eavy  irons,  and  constantly  employed  in 
ditching,  building,  sawing  timber,  brick-making,  &c.,  and  are  badly  fed ;  their 
appearance  is,  consequently,  miserable. 

So  great  an  effect  has  the  Burman  war  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Sia- 
mese, that  since  the  middle  of  August  1826,  three  war-boats,  commanded  by 
native  pilots,  were  ordered  to  cruize  outside  the  bar,  and  report  the  arrival  of 
all  ships  before  they  passed,  and  the  injunctions  were  so  strict,  that  any  negli- 
gence only  led  to  the  decapitation  of  the  pilots.  On  our  departure  from  the 
country,  we  still  l^t  them  cruizing. 

About  two  months  afler  the  departure  of  the  mission,  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  sundry  presents  to  the  Prah-klang,  his  brother  Pya  Si  Phipad, 
and  the  second  prah-klang,  to  regain  their  good  will,  which  the  presence  of  the 
mission  had  somewhat  abated.  This  induced  them  to  assist  us  in  the  disposal 
of  our  stock  of  goods. 

The  Catin,  or  great  holidays,  commence  at  the  new  moon  in  October,  and 
last  a  few  days,  during  which  time  the  king  appears  six  or  seven  days,  in  visit- 
ing the  pagodas  and  the  forts  at  Paknam  and  Pacclaat.  The  king,  however, 
intends  reducing  the  number  of  days  devoted  to  this  festival,  as  he  thinks 
them  too  great  a  waste  of  time,  which  might  be  usefully  employed  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  government,  and  in  active  employment. 

On  the  4th  November,  information  was  brought  by  several  people,  of  the 
Siamese  having  partly  filled  up  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mecklong,  leaving 
but  a  small  space,  sufficient  to  admit  vessels  only  drawing  ten  feet  water,  and 
that  they  entertained  some  idea  of  doing  something  with  the  bar  at  Paknam, 
to  prevent  large  ships  getting  over. 
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On  the  11th  November,  three  small  junks  arrived  from  Cochm  China,  with 
cargoes  of  sundries,  and  letters  from  that  government,  to  assist  the  person  in 
charge  in  the  disposal  of  his  goods.  The  principal  attended  by  the  masters  of 
the  other  two  junks,  and  twelve  followers,  proceeded  to  wait  upon  the  Prah- 
klang ;  but  before  they  had  passed  the  outer  gate  of  his  dwelling  house,  they 
were  stopped  and  detained  there  for  twenty  minutes,  until  a  message  from  his 
excellency  told  them,  that  he  could  not  see  them  that  night.  They  returned 
seemingly  displeased,  but  without  expressing  their  disappointment.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  worthy  of  notice,  as  refuting  an  idle  rumour,  originating  wholly 
with  this  trading  speculation,  that  a  mission  had  arrived  to  claim  assistance 
from  the  Siamese  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Cochin  China,  intended  to  raise  ano- 
ther king  to  the  throne  of  that  country. 

The  king  has,  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  months,  erected  an  extensive 
shed,  covered  with  tiles,  about  a  mile  up  the  Bezar  river,  nearly  opposite  the 
Prah-klang's  house,  in  which  136  war-boats,  60  feet  long,  7  feet  broad  in  the 
middle,  amd  3^  feet  at  the  stem  and  stern,  and  capable  of  carrying  about  thirty 
men,  were  lodged.  A  similar  shed  has  been  erected  a  very  little  distance  in 
shore,  at  Bangkok  Nai  river,  nearly  opposite  the  palace,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up,  with  100  boats  of  the  above  description.  Immediately  above  the  palace, 
and  on  the  same  side  with  it,  the  government  have  constructed  smaller,  but 
similar  sheds  to  the  above,  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Several  public 
buildings  were  also  erecting  by  the  palace,  one  of  which  was  built  a  good  deal 
afler  the  English  style.  The  king  has  issued  orders  that  all  the  small  build- 
ings, principally  occupied  by  petty  shopkeepers,  &c.,  near  the  palace,  should 
be  immediately  pulled  down,  and  that  no  person  should  in  future  build  there 
who  could  not  afford  to  erect  a  handsome  edifice. 

On  the.lGth  March  1827,  a  large  fire  broke  out  near  the  palace,  by  which 
upwards  of  500  houses  were  destroyed,  aqiongst  which  was  one  of  the  palaces 
of  a  brother  of  his  present  majesty.  The  prince,  by  this  accident,  sustained 
a  considerable  loss,  but,  as  customary  in  the  country,  numerous  presents 
were  sent  to  him  from  all  quarters,  and  it  is  thought  that  he,  like  many  others 
who  have  suffered  in  this  way,  will  be  enriched  by  his  misfortunes. 

Another  very  large  fire,  on  the  19th  March,  occurred  at  his  majesty's 
magazines,  on  the  Bezar  river,  from  a  man  having  taken  a  light  with  him  into 
the  building,  which  occasioned  the  accident.  It  caused  an  immense  explosion, 
and  it  is  probable,  that  not  less  than  1,000  houses,  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow, 
river,  must  have  been  burned  down.  The  king,  second  king,  and  princes, 
with  an  immense  crowd,  came  to  the  spot,  the  former  to  render  what  assis- 
tance they  could  ^  but,  as  in  similar  cases,  more  confusion  than  regularity  pre- 
vailed^ and  nothing  was  done  of  any  consequence.  Thia  Phipad,  second  prah- 
klang,  and  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  had  his  house  completely 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  lost  a  little  boy  at  the  same  time,  but  saved  all 
his  money,  which  was  said  to  be  very  considerable. 

When  we  left  Bangkok  we  did  not  hear  of  any  Burmese  subjects  of  the  Bri- 
tish Grovernment  having  been  brought  prisoners  to  that  place,  and  it  is  likely 
that  they  will  not  now  renew  a  system  so  inimical  to  their  own  interests, 
particularly  under  the  dread  which  they  entertain  of  the  British  power. 

The  annual  revenue  of  Siam  is  estimated  at  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
ticals,  which  js  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  government  servants,  and  main- 
taining the  princes,  said  to  be  altogether  about  2,000,  leaving  but  little  in  the 
treasury,  in  which  it  is  said  the  sum  of  one  lac  of  ticals  has  never  been 
exceeded.    The  expenses  incurred  in  the  erection  of  pagodas,  public  edifices, 

&c.. 
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&c.f  are  paid  by  contributions  levied  on  the  inhabitants,  each  according  to  his 
circumstances.  A  present  sent  by  ]&{es8rs.  Morgans,  Hunter,  and  Co.,  to  his  • 
majiesty,  of  a  quantity  of  iron  railing,  was,  in  consequence,  refused,  although 
highly  approved,  knowing  they  would  be  obliged  to  make  a  suitable  return. 
They,  therefore,  purchased  it  by  the  contributions  of  the  people,  each  paying, 
as  above,  from  five  to  forty  peculs  of  sugar.  Every  merchant  and  shopkeeper 
is  obliged  to  contribute  towards  the  object  for  which  the  others  are  taxed. 

One  of  the  principal  people  possessing  20,000,  and  a  shopkeeper  10,000 
ticals,  would  be  considered  rich.  The  Prah-klang,  and  his  brother  Pya  Si 
Phipad,  are  amongst  the  richest  in  the  country. 

The  interest  of  money  in  Siam  is  equal  to  thirty-three  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A  report  got  afloat  after  Captain  Burney's  departure,  that  the  governor  of 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island  had  seized  upon  Queda,  which  created  great  alarm  at 
Bangkok.  This  was  owing  to  the  report  of  the  master  of  a  Chinese  junk,  who 
said  that  an  expedition  was  preparing  to  start  from  Penang  when  be  left. 

A  merchant  vi^ting  Bangkok  ought  never  to  inform  the  government,  or  any 
other  person,  what  description  of  goods  be  wants,  but  content  himself  with 
gradually  purchasing  what  he  really  wants,  as  opportunities  offer.  This  mea* 
sure  will  not  only  prevent  the  price  being  raised,  but  keep  the  government 
officers  from  compelling  him  to  purchase  from  themselves,  even  if  they  wished 
it,  by.  desiring  the  shopkeepers,  &c.  not  to  sell  the  description  of  goods  he 
wants  under  a  certain  price. 

The  Siamese  are  a  most  contented  and  quiet  race  of  people,  and  seldom 
quarrel  or  fight,  and  the  climate  being  extremely  fine,  they  All  enjoy  roost 
excellent  health.  They  are  also  very  honest ;  and  during  a  stay  amongst 
them  of  nearly  three  years,  few  instances  occurred  of  theft.  They  are,  how- 
ever, greatly  given  to  lying,  and  their mea^  low  cunning  is  beyond  all  descrip. 
tion.  One  trait  in  their  character  is  their  extreme  fondness  for  their  children, 
to  whose  education  they  pay  particular  atfention,  and  there  are  but  few 
amongst  the  coolies  who  cannot  read  and  write,  while  most  are  even  qualified 
to  hold  the  highest  appointments  in  the  country.  The  lower  orders  are  better 
and  more  civil  than  those  of  higher  rank.  All  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  the 
aged,  and  do  not  require  so  much  homage  fron»  them. 

The  Siamese  had,  for  a  length  of  time,  wished  for  our  departure,  as  they 
are  utterly  averse  to  the  residence  of  any  English  amongst  them,  from  the  idea 
that  they  would  report  whatever  occurred ;  therefore,  when  they  heard  that 
we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving,  they  appeared  evidently  very  glad,  but  as 
they  wished  to  part  with  us  on  good  terms,  their  conduct  was  extremely  kind 
and  civil ;  and  even  Pomat,  a  natural  brother  of  the  Prah-klang's,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  annoying  persons  about  the  court,  visited  us  frequently,  and 
behaved  very  obligingly  to  us.  Indeed,  every  one  endeavoured  to  serve  us  as 
much  as  he  could,  and  on  our  departure  we  received  a  short  complimentary 
letter  of  six  lines  from  the  Prah-klang  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Morgans,  Hun- 
ter, and  Co.  at  Singapore,  which  occupied  him  and  all  his  department  three 
days  to  compose,  and  was  afterwards  submitted  to  his  majesty,  and  the  other 
ministers,  before  it  was  sent  to  us.  This  is  only  noticed  here  to  give  an  idea 
of  their  alacrity  in  transacting  business.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  though  we 
did  all  in  our  power  to  gain  their  good  feelings  during  the  time  we  remained  in 
the  country,  that  they  will  never  suffer  any  British  subjects  to  live  entirely 
among  them  again.  Before  we  left  the  Prah-klang,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
obtain  some  Burmese  religious  books,  for  which  he  was  going  to  send  to  Tavoy 
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or  Martaban.    The  priests  were  then  engaged  in  a  new  translation  of  their 
'  sacred  books  to  present  to  his  majesty. 

The  Siamese  have  been  casting  a  brass  gun  of  eighty  peculs,  which  had 
occupied,  when  we  left,  nearly  2,000  men  for  two  months,  and  it  would  take 
up  two  months  more  to  finish  it.  The  princes  and  most  of  the  people  of 
rank  were,  for  some  time,  busily  employed  in  getting  bellows  made  for  the 
purpose. 

We  touched  at  Tringano  on  our  way  from  Siam  to  Singapore,  on  the  1st  of 
April  last,  and  when  we  landed,  found  several  of  the  principal  people  ready 
to  receive  us,  which  they  did  with  much  cordiality,  and  hitroduced  us  to  the 
sultan,  who  was  also  extremely  kind.  He  made  many  inquiries  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  Siamese,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by  Captain  Burney,  expres- 
sing great  pleasure  with  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  himself  and  his 
country,  and  seemed  anxious  to  know  when  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Britbh 
Government  to  invacb  the  country,  saying,  that  he,  as  well  as  the  rajah  of 
Calantan,  would  lend  his  assistance  with  troops.  We  explained  to  him  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  British  government  to  attack  or  molest  the 
Siamese,  but  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them.  A  captain  of  a  trading  vessel 
from  Calantan  informed  me,  that  similar  inquiries  had  been  made  at  that  place, 
and  that  the  rajah  appears  equally  displeased  with  the  Siamese,  and  had  said 
he  would  not  in  future  pay  any  more  tribute  to  them. 

In  accordance  with  a  long  established  custom  at  Siam,  the  king  ordered  the 
Prah-klang  to  see  that  dl  who  owed  us  debts  should  pay  them  before  we  left, 
that  his  own  should  also  be  discharged,  and  that  an  allowance  should  be  made 
to  us  for  any  detention  we  might  experience  on  this  account. 
•  The  Siamese,  from  the  dread  of  a  rebellion,  will  not  keep  up  a  standmg 
army,  but  raise  conscripts  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

,  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  population  of  Siam,  but  it  is  said  to 
amount  to  about  five  millions,  under  the  following  distribution  :  Siamese,  Laos, 
&C.,  three  millions  and  a  half;  Chinese,  one  million  and  a  half,  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom^  At  Bangkok  alone,  there  are  100,000,  but  the  greater 
part  are  Chinese.* 
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Light  as  the  thistle's  downy  seed. 
Borne  by  the  fiiintest  breese  away ; 

IVansient  as  shadows  o'er  the  mead. 
When  clouds  obstruct  the  solar  ray; 

Uncertain  as  the  dazzling  snow, 

Or  water  curdled  by  the  frost ; 
False  as  the  calm  the  billows  show. 

Ere  the  frail  ship  is  tempest-tost : 

So  false,  deceitful,  treacherous,  prove 

The  ?ows  that  cheat  the  young  and  fair.— 

Who  trusts  thy  oracles,  O  Love ! 
Instead  of  joy  will  find  despair. 

£.  II. 
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CHANGES  IN  SOME  OF  THE  ASIATIC  LAKES. 

All  who  are  in  any  degree  conversant  with  the  subject  must  frequently  have 
noticed  the  conflicting  accounts  of  ancient  historians  and  geographers  respect- 
ing the  lakes  or  internal  seas  of  Asia ;  accounts  which,  when  compared  with 
each  other,  and  especially  with  those  of  later  times,  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  irreconcileable,  and  as  exhibiting  indubitable  proofs  how  little  the 
old  world  knew  of  the  important  science  of  geography.  It  is  easy,  and  doubtless 
gratifying  to  many,  to  bring  charges  of  ignorance  against  writers  whom  mankind 
have  long  reverenced ;  but  the  candid  inquirer  will  pause  before  he  sanctioiis 
any  such  sweeping  censure  on  *'  the  great  lights  of  human  knowledge."  He  will 
begin  to  suspect,  and  his  future  researches  will  end  in  convincing  him  of  the 
fact,  that  the  accounts  to  which  we  have  alluded  mat/  be  reconciled,  though  in 
a  way  less  pleasing  to  the  pride  of  modern  learning ;  that  their  variations,  and 
in  some  cases  absolute  contradictions,  may  be  owing  to  the  physical  changes 
which,  through  the  succession  of  ages,  have  been  effected  both  in  the  figure 
and  the  dimensions  of  those  lakes, — we  mean  the  Black  Sea,  that  of  Azof, 
tiie  Caspian,  and  the  lake  or  sea  of  Aral. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  both  from  history  and 
geology,  that  all  the  four  lakes  were  of  much  greater  extent  than  they 
now  are ;  that  the  Palus  Moeotides,  or  sea  of  Azof,  formed  a  part  of  the 
Eaxine,  and  the  Aral  part  of  the  Caspian ;  and  that  the  two  greater  scaa 
probfd)ly  constituted  on&  vast  mass  of  water  before  the  rupture  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  or  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  which  took  place  a  little  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.* 

Herodotus,  whose  evidence  is  the  more  to  be  relied  on  as  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  fact,  affirms  that  in  his  time  the  Palus  Moeotides  was  equal  in 
extent  to  the  Euxine  (he  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  with  considerable 
accuracy) ;  and  that  it  communicated  by  the  Tanais  with  an  immense  lake« 
which  must  certainly  be  the  Caspian.  Yet  in  the  second  century  after  Christ 
it  had  diminished  to  less  that)  half  the  magnitude  of  the  Euxine,  as  we  learn 
from  Arrian,  who  estimates  the  circuit  of  the  one  at  9,000,  the  latter  at  23,083 
stadia.  From  the  time  of  that  accurate  writer  to  the  present,  the  diminution 
has  been  still  greater;  for  the  former  is  not  one-tenth  the  magnitude  of  the 
latter.  That  its  limits  were  much  farther  removed  both  to  the  west  and  the 
east,  seems  sufficiently  clear.  We  have  the  authority  of  Herodotus  that  the 
Hypanis  flowed  into  the  Borysthenes,  a  junction  probably  effected  by  an  arm 
of  the  latter  river,  and  that  their  united  waters  fell  into  the  Palus  Moeotides, 
at  a  point  unquestionably  distant  from  .the  present  western  border  of  that, 
lake.  Aristotle  also  asserts  that  in  his  time  traces  of  a  canal  leading  from  the 
Hyrcanian,  or  Caspian,  to  the  Palus,  were  distinctly  visible ;  and  that  even 
then  the  former  was  separated  from  the  latter  only  by  a  short  isthmus.. 
Though  the  distance  must  have  been  much  greater  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that 
writer  estimates  it  at  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  miles ;  and 
he  asserts  that  the  ancient  communication  would  have  been  re-opened  by 

Seleucus 

•  We  extract  fr(»n  a  French  author  (M.  de  la  Malle)  the  variation  of  chr<mologi8t8  respecthig  thi» 

cdehrated  event : 

Ante  Chrittunu 

The  eruption  of  the  Euxine  into-\  The  chronicle  of  Paros  1^»29 

the  Mediterranean,  or  the  deluge  ( Thrasyllua 1*24 

of  DeucaUoo,  took  place^  accord>  C  An  old  chronologist  quoted  by  Cedrenu* 1**8 

Ingto  ^  Eusebius  .t... 1530 
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Seieucus  Nicanor  but  for  the  untimely  and  tragic  death  of  that  enterprizing 
man.*  When  Strabo  wrote,  the  low  plains  of  Scythia,  north  and  east  of  the 
Palus,  were  covered  with  water,  which  in  so  hot  a  region,  and  so  destitute 
of  wood,  would  soon  evaporate.  That  lake  has  greatly  diminished  in  depth 
from  the  same  cause,  and  no  less  in  extent,  from  the  constant  accumulation 
of  sand  and  alluvial  matter  brought  by  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  and  several 
other  rivers.  Hence,  as  Bufibn  observes,  there  does  not  seem  any  great  un- 
reasonableness in  the  opinion  of  Polybius,  that  it  will  some  time  be  filled,  or 
dried  up,  as  many  other  lakes  in  its  vicinity  have  been.f  Its  average  depth 
is  only  from  thirty  to  forty  feet. 

The  Black  Sea  has  also  diminished  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  That 
historian  estimates  its  length  at  1,110,000  orgyes,  or  1 1,100  stadia.  Assuming 
the  former  measure  at  six,  the  latter  at  600  feet,  the  whole  length  will  be 
nearly  eighteen  degrees  of  longitude.  Procopius  says  that  fifty  days  would  be 
required  by  a  good  walker  to  travel  from  Chalcedon  to  the  Phasis.  Twenty- 
five  miles  per  day  is  surely  not  too  much  for  such  a  walker,  and  this  will  give 
1,250  miles,  or  about  the  same  result,  eighteen  degrees.  But  as  neither 
Herodotus  nor  Procopius  probably  intended  to  estimate  the  distance  in  a 
direct  line,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  indentation  of  the  coasts; 
yet  after  the  most  ample  has  been  deducted,  the  difference  between  the  former 
and  present  length  will  be  considerable :  and  the  same  inequality  is  observable 
in  the  breadth.  The  father  of  history  calculates  it  to  be  3,300  stadia,  or  375 
English  miles.j:  Nor  will  the  diminished  extent  greatly  surprise  us  if  we 
consider  that  it  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  Mceotis,  the  ac- 
cumulations formed  by  the  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  north  of  this  sea, 

If  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  be  correct,  the  Euxine  must  have  ex- 
tended farther  to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north.  They  assert  that  the  gulf 
of  Amisus  stretched  so  far  towards  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  Asia  Minor  might  almost  be  considered  as  one  immense  island. 
Artemidorus  estimates  the  distance  from  that  gulf  (the  modern  Limiso)  to 
Alexandretto  at  1,500  stadia,  or  about  170  miles.  It  is  now  four  degrees. of 
latitude. 

The  Caspian  may  perhaps  be  proved  to  have  diminished  as  much  in  pro- 
portion  as  either  of  the  two  seas  we  have  mentioned.    The  oldest  authority  on 

.  this 

.  *  In  1799  the  laborious  and  learned  Pallas  published  two  charts  representing  the  ancient  junetion  of 
the  two  seas.  He  founds  his  conjectures  both  on  historic  testimony  and  on  the  nature  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Caucasus,  extendhig  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The  salt  laices,  or  pools,  which  are  still  to 
be  found  in  that  country,  he  considers  to  have  been  gulfs  of  the  old  sea.  In  his  progress  through  it,  he 
believes  that  he  can  easily  trace  the  gradual  recession  of  the  water  from  the  Caspian  to  the  gulf  it  now 
occupies  in  thesea  of  Atot 

'  t  The  ancient  historian  alludes  to  both  the  Euxine  and  the  Moeotis,  and  in  very  positive  terms : 
"  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  rivers  by  thehr  continued  rapidity  should  accumulate  materials 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  Pontus,  a  result  not  only  probable,  but  seemingly  inevitable."  The  Pontus  is 
fillhig  up  by  slow  degrees,,  yet  from  the  extent  of  this  sea  the  vulgar  do  not  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
final  event."  He  proceeds  to  advance  the  reasons  on  which  he  founds  his  opinion,  and  concludes  by 
saying :  "  These  details  have  been  exhibited  to  convince  some  men  of  their  error  in  refusing  to  believe 
that  the  Pontus  will  one  day  be  filled  up,  and  that  the  deeper  parts  of  this  sea  will  be  reduced  to  a  litUe 
lake  unconnected  with  other  waters.**  Whit  may  be  the  result  with  respect  to  the  Black  Sea,  we  are 
not  prophetic  enough  to  know.  Mr.  Toumefort  seems  to  have  reason  on  his  side' in  ridiculing  this 
notion  of  Polybius.  So  many  deep  rivers  discharge  themselves  hito  the  Euxine,  which  yet  has  but  one 
knoWn  outlet,  the  Bosphorusi  that  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  sea  must  increase  ta  depth.  If  not 
in  extent.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  and  we  are  in  consequence  led  to  suspect  that  there  must  be 
•ome  subterraneous  ouUet  for  the  vast  fiux  of  waters. 

I  We  are  aware  that  Larcher,  Major  Rennell,  and  others  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  mea«uie  of 
the  stadium  as  given  by  Herodotus:  but  if  thehr  new  measure  be  adopted,  it  will  overturn  ^ll  the 
calculations  we  have  been  accustomed  to  make  of  ancient  distances,  atad'  render  ihe  Euxine  in  the 
time  of  that  historian,  one-fourth  less  than  it  actually  is.  ' 
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tms  as  on  the  preceding  occasions^  Herodotus,  affirms  that  a  boat  impelled  by 
dars  would  require  fifteen  days  to  traverse  it  in  its  greatest  length,  and  eight 
days  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Now  if  we  assume  the  distance  sailed  by  such  a 
t>oat  in  twenty>f6ur  hours  at  an  astronoinical  degree' (and  this  is  even  less  than 
the  calculation  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy)  the  result  will  be  fifteen 
and  eight  degrees.  That  this  sea  was  much  more  extended  before  the  time  of 
the  historian/  he  distinctly  admits;  and  like  the  Greeks  who  followed  Alex- 
-ander  the  Great  into  the  regions  in  its  vicinity,  he  seems  to  think  that  it 
anciently  joined  the  Aral  and  the  sea  of  Azof.  Most  inodem  travellers,  judging 
irom  geological  observations,  concur  in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  once  of 
much  greater  extent  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  commencement  of  the 
historic  times :  they  confirm  thereby  the  justice  of  a  remark  madei>y  Buffon, 
that  the  Black  Sea,  the  Cas|jian,  and  other  internal  seas  of  Asia,  ought  to  be 
regarded  only  as  lakes,  of  which  the  extent  has  varied,  and  which  are  not 
what  they  formerly  were ;  that  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian  constituted  but  one 
grand  lake,  the  common  receptacle  of  the  Volga,  the  Jaik,  the  Sirderias,  the 
Oxus,  and  of  all  the  other  waters  that  were  unable  to  reach  the  ocean.  There 
cannot,  as  another  writer  observes,*  be  a  doubt  that  this  sea  formerly  oc^ 
cupied  the  sandy  plains  which  separate  it  from  the  Aral ;  for  the  mass  of  its 
waters  must  anciently  have  been  much  greater,  since  several  large  rivers,  whose 
course  has  changed,  and  which  are  now  lost  in  the  desert,  no  longer  discharge 
themselves  into  it-f 

Perhaps  the  preceding  observations  will  account  for  the  various  descriptions 
of  the  Caspian  by  writers  who  have  appeared  at  various  periods,  and  who, 
however  they  may  differ  as  to  its  figure,  were  probably  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  as  ourselves.  The  most  ancient  geographers  represented  it  as 
round,  others  as  oblong :  Herodotus  assigns  to  it  an  oval,  the  x>rientals  a 
Jfiairrgular  form.:(  All  these  accounts  may  have  been  correct  at  the  time  they 
^^e  respectively  written.  The  great  historian  we  have  just  named  had  two 
good  sources  for  the  information  he  affords ;  he  had  probably  seen  a  portion  of 
the  Caspian  himself,  and  of  the  portion  he  had  not  seen  he  would  doubtless 
learn  much  from  the  relation  of  the  Babylonian  nobles  whom  Cyrus  had  exiled 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian,  and  who  would  surely  be  able  to  describe  what 
they  had  observed.  The  Arabian  writers  must  also  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  that  sea ;  for,  as  we  are  informed  by  some  of  them,  Gengis  Khan  marched 
round  it  at  the  head  of  his  army  of  Tartars.  Besides,  the  regions  in  its  vicinity 
were  much  frequented  in  the  reign  of  the  califs,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
medals  which  are  still  found  in  many  of  the  ancient  tombs  near  the  Petzora. 

Had  lake  Aral  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  he  would  not  surely 
have  omitted  to  mention  it,  especially  as  he  is  so  exact  in  his  description  of 

the 

*  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  a  writer  who  joins  to  great  patience  of  research  still  greater  extent  of 
learning.  We  willingly  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  our  obllgaticms  to  him  in  the  present 
article.  Sometimes  we  difiisr  from  him,  and  we  add  much  that  was  probably  unknown  to  him ;  but  we 
consider  him  as  the  ablest  writer  France  has  produced  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian. 

t  The  Baron  de  Meyendorff,  who  traversed  the  country  hi  1820,  observed  many  taidications  of  the 
ancient  junction  of  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian.— Foy.  ctOtenbourga  Boukhara,  11.  ii.  95.  He  also  says 
that  the  Klrgheec  informed  him  that  their  fathers  had  seen  the  Aral  extend  sixty  wersts  beyond  its 
present  limit  towards  the  Seri-boolak  mountains.  He  adds :  "  So  many  of  the  Kirghees  affirmed  the 
same  thing,  that  I  regard  it  as  a  positive  fact.  Which  proves  the  great  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  sea 
of  Aral :  it  still  conUnues  to  diminish,  for  one  of  our  guides  remembered  having  seen  it  advanced  bey<HHl 
the  Kulli  and  the  Sapak.— Ibui.  i.  ill.  35. 

%  See  Ebn  Haukal,  Edrycy,  and  Abulfeda* 
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the!  Caspian,  tbfe  Ozu^  the  Jmicartes,  and  the  country  in  their  Tidnlty.  •■  But 
better  than  this  n^atire  eridence  is  that  of  Patrockis,  the  Syrian  adimral) 
who  navigated  that  sea^  and  who  distinctly  asserts  that  the  Jaxartea/ which 
now  flows  into  the  Aral,  discharged  itself  into  the  Ca8{Man,  about  ^400 
stadia,  or  27^  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oitus.  Indeed,  were  this  the  only 
testimony  that  coiild  be  adduced,  no  doubt  would  remun  that  the  Aral  was 
at  that  time  a  gulf  of  the  sea  from  which  it  is  now  separated  twenty  daysf 
Journey.*  The  An^  were  probably  as  well  acquainted  with  that  sea  as  either 
the  Greeks  or  Romans;  but  as  their  knowledge  of  it  commenced  at  a  much 
later  period,  long  after  the  separation  we  have  just  mentioned,  they  could  not 
represent  it  as  it  anciently  appeared.  Yet  in  the  time  of  Abulgasi  Khan,  tiie 
Aral  was  much  greater  than  it  is ;  and  a  discovery  was  soon  made  that  it  con^ 
tained  just  the  same  species  of  fish  as  the  Caspian. 

It  would  be  easy,  though  to  most  readers  somewhat  dry,  to  multiply  au- 
thorities, rendering  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the  Pal  us  Moeotides  was  as 
much  a  part  6f  the  Euxine  as  the  Aral  was  of  the  Hyrcanian ;  and  that  both 
the  great  seas  were  contiguotUy  and  even  united,  at  a  period  less  remote  than 
is  commonly  supposed;  but  we  will  now  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the 
geological  facts  which  furnish  the  best  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  history. 

All  travellers  iiito  the  regions  bordering  on  the  four  Asiatic  lakes  observe 
that  traces  either  of  some  great  deluge,  or  of  those  sandy  plains  having 
formed  a  portion  of  the  sea,  are  too  evident  to  be  misunderstood.  Thus  M« 
Pallas  remarks  :  ^^  The  notion  of  the  indefatigable  Toumefort  and  of  Buffon 
respecting  the  ancient  state  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  its  communication  with  the 
Caspian,  is  more  and  more  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  travellers.  The 
phocse,  certain  other  fishes,  and  sea>shells  possessed  equally  by  both  seas, 
render  this  communication  extremely  probable;  and  the  same  circumstances 
also  proVe  that  the  lake  Aral  must  formerly  have  been  joined  to  the  Caspian. 
In  the  third  and  seventh  volumes  of  my  travels,  I  have  traced  the  ancient  ex- 
tension of  that  sea  over  the  entire  desert  of  Astrakan  and  beyond  the  Jaik,  by 
the  appearance  of  embankments  with  Which  the  elevated  plains  of  Russia 
bound  thid  desert ;  by  the  physical  state  and  fossil  productions  of  that  ancient 
region ;  and  by  the  abundance  of  calcined  marine  shells  f  which  cover  the  whole 
suHace  of  the  same  desert."  The  same  acute  author,  in  attempting  to  asctf- 
tain  the  former  limits  of  the  Caspian,  continues  to  observe,  that  the  sudden 
elevation  of  the  ground,  those  inclined  plains  of  sand  which  terminate 
towards  the  steppe,  the  bays  and  promontories,  and  above  all  the  saline  nature 
of  the  soil,  which  is  constituted  of  dried  mud,  sand,  and  shells,  fiimish 
subject  for  endless  conjecture  on  the  ancient.state  of  the  steppes  of  Kouman, 
the  country  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  that  bordering  the  Jaik.  Now  fi^nn  these 
shells  proving  the  same  as  those  of  the  Caspian,  and  very  difierent  from  those 
of  other  lakes  and  rivers ;  from  the  uniformity  of  soil  in  the  steppes  extending 
from  beyond  the  Aral  to  the  Volga— soil  constituted  of  the  same  materials, 
and  not  containing^  a  single  particle  of  mineral  matter ;  from  the  appearance 

of 

*  Bbn  Hwikal. 

t  TheM  dieUs  aM  very  difltemt  flrora  those  which  are  to  be  found  hi  the  higher  r^ons  of  Asia,  and 
geiierally  in  the  raountahioui  parts  of  the  globe.  Thus  the  shells  which  may  be  discovered  on  *«^'*wrt^fag 
Mm  Volga*  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Caspian  t  the  former  are  of  the  kind  peculiar  to  the  great 
ocean.  Geologists  have  described  whole  beds  of  them  many  feet  in  depth,  and  scmietimes  comiderably 
bdoiw  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  are  evideatly  vestiges  of  some  universal  deluge»  whidi  covered 
the  highest  mountains  with  the  productions  of  the  great  deep,  and  which  the  Christian  philosopher  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  the  one  related  by  Moses. 
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of  the  country,  and  a  hyodred  other  things,  there  is  ovidesce  little  short  of 
4einon8tratioDy  that  the  whde  extent  of  these  regions  Mfas  once  covered  by 
the  Caspian. 

On  contemplating  the  authorities  we. have  adduced,  and  the  physical  phe- 
nomena to  which  we  have  scarcely  done  more  than  allude,  we  cannot  easily 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  region  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Sirderias 
formed  one  vast  sea,  which  had  probably  increased  for  many  ages  by  the  influx 
of  several  m^hty  rivers.*  This  sea  could  have  no  communication  with  any 
other,  no  outlet  to  discharge  its  rapidly  accumulating  waters.  Hence  its  level 
would  gradually  rise  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  until  at  length  it  would 
force  a  passage  in  the  most  practicable  part,  the  Thracian  Bosphoms ;  and 
hence,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  given  to  human  tradition,  the  far-famed  deluge  of 
Deucalion. 

Writers  of  great  eruditjbn,  but  of  mistaken  piety,  have  been  uqwilling  to 
admit  another  deluge,  and  have  laboured  to  prove  that  the  one  which  is  said 
to  have  happened  in,  the  reign  of  Deucalion,  is  either  an  invention  of  the 
poets,  or  a  distorted  tradition  of  the  one  mentioned  by  Moses.  We  believe 
tliat  odther  is  ,the  case.  Convinced  as  we  most  firmly. are  of  the  ti:uth  of 
revdatiott,  and  that  in  consequence  only  one  unwertal  deluge  has  been  sent 
lor  the  punishment  of  the  human  race,  we  yet  cannot  shut  our  eyes  against 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  geology,  and  tradition,  all  of  which  afibrd 
presumption,  if  not  indubitable  proofs,  of  a  partial  flood. 
.  This  irruption  of  the  Black  Sea  must  have  broken  through  the  isthmus 
formed  by  the  Cyanean  rocks,  which  even  now  may  be  proved  to  have  been 
jvolcautc,  and  which  an  earthquake  may  have  opened  sufficiently  to  admit  the 
furious  burst  of  the  water.f  The  impulse  once  being  given,  the  immense  mass 
would  roll  onwards  with  increased  rage,  remove  or  overflow  every  intervening 
obstacle,  and  swelling  in  its  resistless  course  the  waters  of  the  Propontis,  both 
would  rush  into  the  Mediterranean,  would  inundate  its  lower  coasts,  and  spread 
destruction  on  every  side.  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  Greece,  Sgyyt,  and  Lybia, 
auflered  from  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  of  which  their  monuments,  history, 
poetry,  traditions,  and  chronology. have  rendered  the  memory  imperishable. 
We  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  authorities  to  wliich  we  have  alluded. 

**  The  Samothracians  relate,'V  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  ^' that  before  the 
deluges  of  other  nations,  their  country  was  ravs^ed  by  a  frightful  inundation, 
which  opened  the  passage  of  the  Cyanean  rocks,  and  afterwards  of  the  Helles- 
pont, because  the  Gulf  of  Pontus,  previously  closed  in  like  a  lake,  had  so 
much  mcreased  by  the  influi^  of  rivers  that  its  bed  became  too  confined,  and 
it  opened  for  itself  a  passage  to  discharge  its  waters  into  the  Hellespont.  It 
overwhelmed  a  great  portion  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Asia,  and.  the  plains 
of  Samothrada  which  lay  contiguous  to  the  sea.  Hence,  in  later  times, 
fishermen iiave  drawn. up  in  their  uets  the  tops  of  lofty  columns,  which  prove 

that 

*  Tke  kAy  nagfi  Ci  the  Caucasus  vrould  certainly  be  the  Mutharn  boundary  of  this  vast  mass  of 
wators,  when  so  great  aportion  of  northern  Asia  was  overflowed;  and  of  this  sea,  the  Euxlne  and  the 
Caspian  would  form  the  two  deepest  gulfs. 

t  A  Pembouchiure  du  canal,  sur  I'une  et  I'autre  rive  du  Bosphore,  nous  fumes  frapp^  -dee  indices 
d*un  volcan,  dans  une  ^tendue  de  pliisieurs  lieues.-  Nous  reoomnunes  partout  des  roches  plus  ou  moins 
•Itdrtes  ou  decomposes ;  partout  I'entassement  et  la  amfusion  nttaitent  Taction  des  feux  soutorains ;  on 
^per^oit  des  jaspes  de  dlverses  couleurs,  des  comalines*  des  agates  et  des  calc^doines  en  flkns, 
parmi  des  porphyres  plus  ou  moins  alt6r^ ;  une  brtehe  peu-solide,  presque  decompose,  formte  par  des 
fhigmens  de  trap,  aglutin^  par  du  spath  calcaire ;  vn  joli  porplij^re  k  base  de  roche  de  trap  vcad&Ire, 
cclkxi  par  du  cuivre;  on  voit  enfin,  pendant  une  dCendue  de  plus  d'une  demi-lieue,  une  roche  dure  de 
trap  d'un  bleu  veid&trc,  ^alement  colore  par  du  cuivre.— 3f.  (Hivier. 
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thai  wii<^e  ^Ities^  situated  on  these  plains,  haye  been  submerged/*.  Strabo 
alludes  to  the  fact^  and  cites  more  than ^ one  authority  to.  tbe. same  etife^t* 
Thus  Stradius  expressly  asserts  the  common  opinion  that  the  .Euxine  had 
anciently  no  opening  near  Byzantium,  and  that  its  waters  forced  a  passage 
into  the  Hellespont.  It  appears  that  the  Samothracians  (at  least  the  more 
actiye  portion  of  them)  consulted  their  safety  by  ascending  the  most  elevated 
mountaina  of  the  isle ;  that  as  the  waters  continued  to  rise,  they  prayed  the 
gods  to.  avert  their  destruction;  that  when  the  flood  had  subsided,  they 
marked  the  bounds  to  which  it  had  extended ;  and  that  in  token  of  their 
gratitude,  they  erected  altars  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Sicilian  historian.  The  same  writer  just  named  adds,  that  this 
fearful  event  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants  df  Lower  Egypt,  but  that  it 
did  not  reach  those  of  the  Upp^.  Polybius  alludes  to  it,  and  so  does 
Plutarch;  but  we  have  not  their  works  at  hand,  and  we  do  not  exactly 
reeollect  the  purport  of  what  they  say.* 

To  these  testimonies  we  might  add  that  of  the  poets,  which  is  not,  in  our 
opinion^  so  questionable  as  is  generally  supposed ;  for  they  did  not  so  much 
invent,  as  embellish,  the  traditions  which  had,  for  many  ages,  been  popular  in 
thdr  respective  countries :  we  might  quote  innumerable  passages  both  from 
them  and  from  sources  considered  more  deserving  of  credit,  describing  the 
effects  of  this  deluge  on  the  countries  to  which  we  have  alluded;  but  our 
limits  will  not  admit  so  detailed  a  view  of  the  subject.f  What  we  have 
further  to  say,  must  be  compressed  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  drawn 
from  more  recent  sources. 

The  mariners  of  the  Black  Sea  frequently  discover,  on  the  rugged  rocks 
which  surround  it,  evident  traces  of  the  ropes  which  once  held  the  anchors  of 
vessels.  Even  on  the  summit  of  high  mountains,  large  iron  rings  fastened  in 
the  rocks,  and  clearly  intended  for  cables,  are  sometimes  found.  The  Turkish 
author  of  Dgihannuma  %  affirms  that  he  has  himself  seen  them  in  Djanig  and 
other  places.  ^'  It  is  certain,"  he  proceeds,  *'  that  the  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea,  before  they  overflowed,  rose  to  an  incredible  height,— even  as  high  as  the 
mountain  tops,  and  that  vessels  were  moored  to  the  iron  rings  which  are  fixed 
in  the  rocks  on  those  mountains ;  that  on  the  subsiding  of  the  waters,  those 
rocks  on  which  the  cables  had  made  an  impression,  and  the  iron  rings,  remained 
as  they  are  now  to  be  seen  in  their  places,  and  far  distant  from  the  sea.  This 
diminution  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  has  caused  us  to  conjecture  some  great 
overflow,  and  this  could  only  be  through  the  canal  of  Constantinople.  A  vast 
mass  of  water  having  spread  over  the  country,  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea 
would  begin  to  lower." 

Another  testimony  in  support  of  this  partial  deluge,  is  afforded  by  the 
ancient  monuments  which  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  canal  of  the  Bosphorus* 
Thus  between  Akende-Bourny  and  Bebeg,  when  the  sea  is  calm,  and  the 

water 

«  If  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us,  Uie  former  of  these  historians  says,  that  the  Euxine  being 
increased  far  beyond  its  usual  dimensions  and  depth  by  the  influx  of  its  rivers,  precipitated  its  super- 
abundant waters  into  the  Prqpontis. 

t  Arothms,  as  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  informs  us  that  shorUy  after  the  subsiding  of 
the  deluge,  Dardanus  passed  over  to  Troes,  and  founded  the  city  called  after  his  name.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  being  still  fearful  lest  a  similar  calamity  should  again  arise ;  and  as  the  plains  of  Dion  were  not 
yet  dried,  he  took  care  to  build  his  dty  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Ida.  This  dicumstiBce*  as  Plato 
observes,  is  confirmed  by  Homer,  II.  Hb*  xx. 

^  Quoted  by  pr.  Ingigian,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  but  educated  at  Constantinople,  and  evidenUy  well 
acquainted  with  his  sul^ject  He  has  written,  in  his  native  language,  an  elaboxate  descriptkiQ  of  Oie 
Bospborus. 
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weter  dear/  edifices,  arcades,  ftc.  are  discovered.    Such  rultis,  as  firiiemfinf 
and  expert  divers  affirm,  are  perceptible  in  most  parts  of  the  straits 

Geologists  may  find  a  third  proof  of  the  event  in  the  physical  conformity' 
exhibited  by  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Bosphorus.  If  one,  for  example,  coii* 
sist  of  clay  at  the  base,  clay  mixed  with  sand  as  we  ascend,  and  flint  or  stone 
towards  the  summit,  the  one  exactly  opposite  on  the  Asiatic  side  will  present 
the  same  order  of  substances,  and  the  same  quality  of  surface.  As  bodi  sides 
are  so  exactly  alike,  they  must  have  been  disruptured  by  some  resistlesa 
cause, — ^the  earthquake  followed  by  the  waters. 

In  conclusion,  a  recapitulation  of  the  facts  established  in  the  preoedin|p. 
paragraphs,  or  in  the  notes,  may  not  be  superfluous.  It  has  dther  been 
proved;  or  rendered  exceedingly  probable,* 

1.  That  since  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  sea  of  Azof  has  diminished  five* 
sixths. 

2.  That  since  the  same  era  a  great  change  has  been  effected  in  the  figare  of 
the  Caspian,  and  perhaps  in  its  extent. 

d>.  That  by  the  changes  produced  in  the  Black  Sea,  especially  towards  the; 
north,  the  boundaries  mentioned  by  the  ancients  have  disappeared. 

4.  That  some  ages  before  Herodotus,  the  Caspian,  the  Aral,  the  Black  Sea^ 
and  the  sea  of  Azof,  formed  one  sea,  perhaps  equal  in  extent  to  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  but  without  any  visible  communication  with  it.  ' 

5.  That  a  multitude  of  historic  authorities  fix  the  formation  of  the  Bosphoms 
by  the  irruption  of  the  Euxine  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  time  of  Dar* 
danus  and  Deucalion,  or  about  1,529  years  before  Christ. 

6.  That  the  same  event,  as  well  as  most  of  the  preceding  positions,  is  con- 
firmed by  geological  observations. 

7.  That  the  effects  of  the  inundation  were  experienced  in  many  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

*  M.  de  la  Malle.    See  his  G^graptUe  Phvaique  de  ta  Mer  Noire,  ^e. 


CIVIL  RANK  AT  THE  THREE  PRESIDENCIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Jowmal* 

Sie:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  service,  to  the  difference 
of  time  in  the  three  presidencies  when  writers  are  made  factors.  Referring  to 
the  East-India  Register  for  1827  (corrected  to  September  1),  you  will  see  that 
the  civilians  of  Bengal,  for  the  year  1820,  are  factors;  so  in  Bombay;  but 
those  of  Madras,  theur  contemporaries,  are  only  writers.  As  the  promotion 
fi-om  one  grade  to  another  goes  by  time,  not  by  service,  I  do  not  know  how 
this  difference  can  exist,  nor  why  it  should  be.  Although  the  fact  of  being 
senior  merchant,  junior  merchant,  factor,  or  writer,  makes  no  difference  in 
the  pay,  as  long  as  a  person  is  in  employ,  it  makes  a  material  difference  out  of 
it ;  for  then  a  civilian  receives  a  certain  allowance  according  to  the  grade  to 
which  he  belongs.  I  think  the  three  presidencies  should  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  in  this  respect.  Madras  is  the  worst  off*  of  the  three  as  it  is,  and  can 
ill  afford  to  spare  any  thing. 

Hoping  this  may  be  looked  into  and  remedied, 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

December  6.  ^» 


.  (   2«   )  Hav: 

''  REMARKS  ON  ORIGINAL  HINDU  HISTORIES, 

BY  M.  J.  P.  ABEL-REMUS  AT.* 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Atiaiic  Researches  commences  with  an  essay 
on  the  History  of  Cashmere  according  to  Hindu  authors,  by  Mr.  H.  H^ 
Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta.  This  ^  able  philoiog^ 
to  whom  we  are  ah*eady  indebted  for  an  excellent  Sanscrit  dictionary  (already 
unfortunatdy  too  scarce),  a  translation  of  several  poems,  and  recently  that  of 
«^  Hindu  dramas,  will  enjoy  die  reputation  of  having  given  to  the  world  the 
irst  extract  from  a  Sanscrit  historical  work.  An  opinion  was  entertained 
almost  universally  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  Hindus  absolutely  possessed  not  a 
lingle  work  of  an  historical  kind  in  their  learned  tongue :  this  singular  fact  ap- 
peared so  well  established,  that  an  explanation  of  it  appeared  to  be  all  that 
was  required,  and  some  very  satisfactory  reasons  were  accordingly  assigned. 
At  present,  we  have  poweriid  inducements  to  consider  the  fact  as  extremdy 
4oubtfu],  and  to  attribute  to  our  own  ignorance  what  was  assumed  to  be  a 
consequence  of  the  Hindu  character.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark 
that  we  have  yet  discovered  only  one  Sanscrit  composition  to  which  the  name 
of  histpry  can  justly  be  applied;  this  is  the  i{ii;-Tartngtm,  or  Hist<Nry  of 
Cashmere.  Aboul  Fuzil,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Akbar,  was  the  first  to 
rescue  this  work  from  oblivion.  A  Persian  translation  of  it  was  made  at 
that  period,  and  some  extracts  were  inserted  in  the  Ayeen  Akberu  Jehangir 
caused  a  second  Persian  translation  to  be  published,  in  an  abridged  state ;  this 
was  the  edition  which  Bemier,  the  traveller,  met  with,  and  which  it  would 
i^pear  he  had  some  intention  of  translating  into  French.  Various  other 
tracts,  taken  from  the  same  source,  or  from  continuations  by  Musulman 
authors,  have  appeared  at  later  periods,  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Alum; 
With  respect  to  the  original  work,  upon  which  all  these  secondary  works  were 
founded,  it  long  escaped  the  ill-directed  search  of  Europeans.  Sir  Wm.  Jones 
was  unable  to  meet  with  it ;  Messrs.  Colebrooke  and  Speke,  about  the  year 
1805,  succeeded  respectively  in  procuring  copies,  and  Mr.  Wilson  obtfuued  a 
tbird  at  Calcutta.  By  comparing  these  three  copies,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  this  remarkable  work,  and  to  collect  the  bibliographical 
details  and  historical  facts  which  compose  his  memoir. 

The  Eaj'Tarifigini  consists  of  four  principal  works,  written  by  diflerent 
authors,  and  at  successive  periods ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  Mr.  Wilson  ob- 
serves, imparts  to  these  chronicles  a  greater  value,  by  affording  an  opportunity 
of  observing  occasionally  the  relations  of  contemporary  writers.  The  first  of 
the  four  is  the  production  of  Kalhana  Pundit,  who  cites  a  considerable  taumber 
<^.more  ancient  authorities,  and  who,  by  this  precaution,  fumbhes  a  very 
remarkable  example  of  that  critical  genius  so  rare  amongst  the  writers  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  second  work  is  Wanting  in  the  three  copier  which  Mr.  Wilson 
was  in  a  condition  to  collate.  The  third,  which  is  the  sequd  of  it,  commences 
with  2Se3m-el-ab-eddin,  whose  name  spelt  in  the  Sanscrit  manner  takes  the 
form  not  easily  to  be  recognized  of  Sri  Jayna  Ollabha  Dina:  it  concludes  in 
1477  at  the  accession  of  Futteh  Shah.  The  fourth  and  last  portion  is  nodibg 
more  than  an  appendix  to  the  chronicles  of  Cashmere,  to  make  known  the 
events  which  happened  in  the  country  up  to  the  reign  of  Akbar. 

Independently  of  the  extracts  and  abridgments  of  the  Raj'Tanngmi,  of 

which 
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which  mention  has  just  been  made,  Mr.  Wilson  has  dso  had  access  to  and  has 
taken  pains;  to  Consult  several  JMusulman  works,  the  Nawadir^Akbar,  by 
Rafi-eddin  Mohamed,  a  Cashmerian  writer  from  Balkh ;  the  WakiaH  Kashmir^ 
of  Moharaed  Azim ;  the  Tarikh  Kashmir,  &c.  These  versions  differ  more  or  less 
from  each  other,  especially  through  the  arbitrary  castrations  and  suppressions 
which  the  authors  have  practbed  without  giving  btimation  of  them,  or  rather 
concealing  them  by  recondliatory  artifices.  However,  the  authenticity  of  the 
primitive  materials  is  nowise  shaken  by  these  systematic  alterations,  or  by  the 
variations  which  are  occasioned  by  themi  and  those  points,  wherein-  the 
Saeicrit  originals  and  the  Persian  translations  cmncide,  may  be  regarded  as 
poosessing  all  the  certainty  of  which  Indian  history  is  susceptible. 

The  foundation  of  the  Cashmerian  monarchy  is  attributed,  as  is  well  known, 
to  a  personage  named  Kasp  or  Kasyapa,  who  drew  off*  the  water  under  which 
the  country  had  been  submerged*  Aboul  Fuzil  speaks  of  a  colony  of  Brahmins 
introduced  into  Cashmere  by  Kasp.  The  Sanscrit  history  is  silent  in  respect  to 
this  circumstance,  and  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  religion  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  that  period  was^  the  adoration  of  the  Nagas  (dragons  or  serpents).  Mr< 
Wilson  here  records  some  curious  facts  which  tend  to  establish  the  priority  of 
the  serpent^worship  over  the  system  of  the  V^as.  This  idea,  which  may 
perhaps  acquire  additional  confirmation  in  the  progress  of  our  investigationa 
into  the  ancient  religion  of  Asia,  merits  a  separate  examination,  and  may 
fiimish  matter  for  some  interesting  researches. 

The  reigns  of  fifly-two  princes,  lasting  1,265  years,  accprding  to  the  Sanscrit 
chronicle  and  the  A^een  Akberi,'*^£  fifty-five  princes,  according  to  another 
Indian  authority  oated  by  the  author  of  the  Wakiati  KashnUry'^^  the  space 
which  succeeded  the  establishment  of  Kasyapa.  Their  names  are  passed  over  in 
silence  for  a  reason  calculated  to  provoke  the  regard  of  Europeans ;  namely^ 
because,  having  neglected  the  precepts  of  the  V^as,  they  were  totally  un*> 
worthy,*  in  the  opinion  of  an  author  of  the  Brahmin  caste,  of  being  chronicled. 
The  chasm  left  in  this  place  is  partly  supplied  by  the  aid  of  Musulman  authors  $ 
and  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  such  materials,  they  furnish  the  subject 
of  an  important  approximation  to  the  data  obtained  from  Hindu  books  by 
Wilford,  and  recorded  in  a  manuscript  work  of  that  systematic  and  rather 
hasty,:  but  ingenious  and  indefatigable  writer:  this  is  the  Cashmerian  origin  of 
the  Panduas,  celebrated  in  the  ancient  history  of  India.  It  is  here  attributed 
to  a  prince  named  Bandu,  whose  birth  and  death  were  equally  miraculous, 
since  he  was  conceived  by  his  mother  whilst  bathing  in  a  basin,  and  his  body 
dissolved  and  returned  to  the  element  of  which  he  was  formed  as  he  one  day 
bathed  in  the  same  basin.  He  had  a  vast  number  of  children,  and  saw  during 
his  lifo  15,000  descendants,  w^o  were  the  stock  of  the  Panduas. 

A  very  small  number  of  facts  are  related  by  the  Musulman  writers  of  the 
rdgns  of  these  first  sovereigns  of  Cashmere.  The  seventh,  Sander  Khan,  died 
in  resisting  a  new  introduction  of  the  Indian  idolatry.  Under  the  ninth,  this 
religion  had  become  national,  and  the  prince  himself  built  a  temple  to  Sada 
Siva.  The  fifteenth  was  dethroned  by  a  king  of  Cabul.  The  nineteenth,  Nareng 
Khan,  was  a  conqueror  who  carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  China. 
A  revolt  was  the  end  of  the  twenty-eighth,  as  well  as  of  hiis  six  sons,  who  suo< 
ceeded  each  other,  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours ;  whence 
came  the  proverb  in  use  at  the  present  day :  *'  a  single  cauldron  on  a  single 
fire  saw  six  kii^  before  the  meat  was  boiled."  The  names  of  most  of  these 
kings  are  only  mentioned ;  sometimes  the  length  of  their  reigns,  one  of  which 
extends  to  115  years,  another  to  191.    There  is  an  undefined  chasm  at  the 
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«tid  of  the  last  rdgiu  An  absolute  uncertainty  therefore  remains  as  to  die 
total  duration  of  this  first  series,  and  as  to  the  periods  when  it  began  and 
ended.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  fabulous  circumstances  which  have  been 
foisted  into  this  succession,  we  may  regard  it,  as  Mr.  Wilson  does,  as  built 
•upon  an  historical  basis,  and  find  in  it  a  subject  for  some  interesting  observa- 
tions. But  we  cannot  adopt  the  conjecture  of  the  English  scholar,  who  dis- 
covers in  the  title  o£Khan,  given  by  the  chronicles  to  most  of  these  princes,  a 
reason  for  assigning  them  a  Tartar  origin,  and  who  assimilates  the  same  word 
to  the  names  of  Oxycanus  and  Musicanus  recorded  by  the  historians  of 
^Alexander.  The  title  of  Khan  is  of  recent  origin  even  in  Tartary ;  it  cannot 
have  been  carried  out  'of  it  prior  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era ;  and  in  the 
chronicle  in  question,  it  discloses  the  efiects  of  a  digestion  of  the  work  under 
the  influence  of  some  princes  of  the  race  of  Genghiz,  rather  than  of  the 
country  of  those  kings  to  whom  it  is  attributed  by  a  sort  of  anticipation.  - 

The  prince  to  whpm  must  be  assigned,  conformabjy  to  the  combined 
documents  of  the  Indian  history  and  the  abridgers,  the  first  place  in  the  true 
chronological  series  of  the  kings  of  Cashmere,  is  Gpnarda,  or  rather  Gonanda, 
the  Agnand  of  the  Musulman  writers.  His  epoch  is  fixed  in  the  original 
works ;  but  according  to  the  system  of  Yugas,  Manwantaras  and  Kalpas,  that 
is  of  the  ages  and  eras  of  India, — a  system  which  is  still  far  from  being  clearly 
explained,  and  which  always  leaves  a  vagueness  of  several  centuries  in  the 
date  of  events, — Gonanda  was  contemporary  with  Crishna  and  a  relation  of 
Jarasandha,  king  of  Magadha,  in  aid  of  whom  he  led  an  army  against  Crishna. 
His  son  was  killed  in  an  expedition  against  this  personage.  The  result  of  this 
synchronism  is  subject  to  difficulties  which  the  Indian  authors  themsdves  have 
raised,  and  which  Mr.  Wilson  discusses  in  a  separate  note.  These  difficulties 
are  rather  increased  than  dissipated  by  what  is  said  respecting  the  succession 
of  the  subsequent  reigns.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  be  surprisecLat 
£nding  in  the  summary  of  the  learned  writer  a  difference  of  1,048  years  De- 
tween  the  date  assigned  to  Gonanda,  as  it  results  from  the  very  terms  of -the 
original  chronicles,  if  taken  strictly  (B.C.  2448),  and  the  same  date  rectified 
by  Mr.  Wilson  himself  with  the  assistance  of  different  chronological  com* 
binations  (B.C.  1400),  which  he  has  shown  with  equal  sagacity  and  erudition* 

The  space  which  succeeds  the  reign  of  Gonanda  is  again  occupied,  in  die 
history  of  Cashmere,  by  a  line  of  princes  whose  periods  are  not  fixed,  and  of 
whom  a  considerable  number  are  not  even  named.  Asoca,  one  of  these 
princes,  is  accused  in  the  Ai^een  Ahberi  of  having  abolished  the  Brahminical 
rites  and  founded  the  sect  of  Jains,  a  circumstance  which  would  again  be  in 
opposition  with  the  fundamental  epoch  of  Buddha,  if  we  consider  Asoca, 
according  to  the  Indian  author,  anterior  to  the  twelfth  century  before  our 
era.  An  invasion  of  the  Mlechas,  or  barbarians,  is  likewise  placed  uncter 
the  same  reign ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  on  this  occasion  Asoca  obtained  a 
son  to  fight  against  these  people,  by  means  of  his  devotion  to  Siva,  a  strange 
contradiction  of  what  had  been  said  of  his  attachment  to  the  worship  of 
Buddha,  unless  the  two  religions  had  been  then  reconciled  together,  as  4iey 
were  more  recently  in  diffisrent  countries  in  the  north  of  India.  This  piinee, 
named  Jaloca,  overturned  the  new  reli^on,  expelled  the  Mlechas,  and  carried 
his  arms  to  the  north  of  Persia ;  which  happened,  according  to  the  Musulman 
authors,  in  the  time  of  Darab,  or  Darius.  The  complete  establishment  of 
the  Brahminical  system  and  of  the  distinction  of  castes  in  Cashmere  is  traced 
up  to  this  reign ;  but  although  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Siva,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  gnat  privilegpB  to  the  Buddhists  to  such  an.extept  that  he  passed 

himself 
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'  himself  for  ^  ioihUeUHfH^  tbat  is,  a  Buddhist  incarnation  b/ the  second  raikk. 

*  After  a  loi^  add  fortunate  reign,  he  ended  by  identif>'ing  himself  with  Siva, 

adored  under  the  name  of  Jyeshta  Rudra.    There  is  observable  in  these 

'traditions  a  singular  mixture  of  ideas  borrowed  from  both  the  rival  creeds  of 

'Inctia,  and  the  name  o£  BodkiscUufa,  which  is  introduced,  should  direct  at- 

'tention  to  the  passage  in  the  Sanscrit  chronicle  relative  to  the  reign  of  Jaloca. 

The  successor  of  this  prince  was  changed  into  a  serpent  for  having  been  too 

tardy  in  satisfying  the  Brahmins  who  asked  food  of  him.     He  is  said  to  return, 

-even  at  the  present  day,  in  the  same  form,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  of 

Cashmere.    Hiree  Tarttir  princes  X.\t  is  thus  Mr.  Wilson  interprets  the  word 

TStruskka)  introduced  a  religious  reform  into  the  country,   which  became 

exclusively  Buddhist.    Subsequently,  300  years  after  the  death  of  Chakia 

•Sfiiha,  Cashmere  appears  under  the  rule  of  a  Bodhistftwa,  named  Nagarjuna. 

This  passage,  which  again  may  serve  to  fix  certain  chronological  points  of 

'Indian  history,  had  been  rendered  with  8on>e  inexactitude  in  the  body  of  the 

extract  of  Mr.  Wilson.    We  here  give  the  sense  of  it  according  to  a  more 

iirief  translation  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  notes. 

The  triumph  of  Buddhism  in  Cashmere  was  not,  however,  decisive.  Under 
the  succeeding  reign,  the  Nagas  (dragons),  exasperated  by  the  desertion  of  the 
Brahminicai  rites,  {dieted  the  inhabitants  with  the  torment  of  intolerable 
:cold.  A  Brahmin  named  Chandra,  known  as  a  grammarian  in  the  literary 
history  of  Hindustan,  delivered  the  country  of  this  double  scourge,  the 
-severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  heresy  of  the  Buddhists.  It  is  in  the  reign 
of  this  prince,  named  Abhimanyu^  that  the  Raj-Taringmi  begins  to  give  its 
details  with  more  precision,  specifying  the  length  of  each  reign.  The  Indian 
icalculation  would  place  the  end  of  this  reign  in  B.  C.  1182;  Mr.  Wilson,  by 
idle  means  already  referred  to,  reduces  the  date  to  B.  C.  388. 

FVom  this  point,  Casfamerian  chronology  may  be  submitted  to  regular  dis- 
cussion, since,  the  length  of  each  reign  being  stated,  there  is  an  opportunity 
4lffi>rded  G^  aj)plying  the  principles  by  which  the  succession  of  princes  is 
generally  governed.  The  duration,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  is  still  subject  to 
reduction  in  the  early  periods,  because  the  author  has  evidently  been  obliged 
to  lengthen  the  reigns  so  as  to  fill  the  space  of  2,330  years,  which  he  had 
fireviousiy  recognised  between  Gonanda  III.  and  the  year  1170  of  the  Saca 
era,  or  A.  D.  1148.  Under  the  government  of  these  early  princes  there  were 
ilso  several  religious  diversities :  some  sovereigns  are  praised  for  having 
exerted  themselves  in  re-establishing  the  ancient  worship  of  the  Nagas,  of 
Siva  under  difl^rent  invocations,  of  the  lingam,  &c.  The  Brahmin  author 
of  the  chronicle  depreciates  wKh  equal  solicitude  the  memory  of  those  princes 
who  deserted  the  Brahminicai  system  and  embraced  the  worship  of  Buddha. 
These  vicissitudes  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  population  of 
Cashmere  was  divided  almost  equally  between  the  two  sects,  which  sought  to 
supplant  each  other,  and  succeeded  alternately.  Some  occurrences  of  this 
kind  are  related  in  the  original,  with  certain  poetical  embellishments  and  orna- 
■ents  of  style  not  unworthy  of  regard  according  to  the  learned  translator. 
Under  one  of  the  princes  referred  to  (B.C.  705  agreeably  to  the  Indian 
eomputation,  265  according  to  the  reformed  method)  are  recorded  a  fresh 
invasion  of  the  Mlechas,  and  an  expedition  of  the  king  of  Cashmere  to 
Lnnka  (Ceylon),  in  the  course  of  which  this  prince  subjugated  Chola,  Canata, 
Lata,  and  other  countries  in  the  south  of  India.  Mention  is  also  made,  some- 
what later,  of  a  second  expedition  to  Lanka,  on  account  of  a  sanguinary 
war  earried  on  by  another  king  of  Cashmere  wkh  the  moncurch  ot  CeyVcm)  vci 
■  jAtia//cJburn.  Vol,  S3,  No,  145,  E  oiAct 
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orders  compel  the  latter  to  interdict  his  subjects  from  the  skughter'af 
animajs.  The  memory  of  this  expedition  beyond  the  sea  is  preseryedy  more- 
over, if  we  believe  the  Indian  author^  upoq  certain  banners  which  it  is 
customary  to  carry  in  particular  ceremonie;s. .  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  the  reality  of  these  events,  it  b  important,  to. recover  theso,  dot 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  analogous  traditions  recorded  in  the  Singaleae 
annals.  We  may  probably  thence  derive  some  informatii»n  respecting  the 
route  taken  by  the  Buddhist  religion,  in  reaching  at  the  same  time  Ceylon  and 
the  north  of  Asia ;  and  concerning  the  connexions  inferred  as  subsisting  be- 
tween these  remote  countries^  from  the  resemblance  of  writing,  the  succession 
of  sacred  dialects^  and  religious  tradidons. 

Another  prince^  whom  the  Indian  coipputation  places. in  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  is  represented  as  having  extended  has  authority  over  the  city  of  Khotn 
(apparently  Khoten),  Cathay,  Chin,  and  Maehin ;  that  is  to  say,  over  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  modem  China.  A  little  later,  according  to 
the  same  computation  (but,  if  we  adopt  the  rectifications  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  towards  the  end  of  thefiflth  century)^  a  Brahmin  named  Matrigupta  was 
riased  to  the  throne  of  Cashmere  by  a  sovereign  of  India  named  Vicramaditya^ 
who  had  expelled  from  his  territories  the  Mlechas  and  subjugated  the  Sakas.  it 
is  well  known  that  the  endeavours  of  historical  critics  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  fixing  the  age  of  the  different  princes  who  bore  the  name  of  Vicramadity»; 
if  this  object  had  been  accomplished,  we  might  have  had  here  a  synchronisie 
of  so  much  the  more  value,  inasmuch  as  a  gross  absurdity,  which  occurs  im- 
mediately after  this  reign  in  the  Sanscrit  chronicle,  confounds,  afresh  all  the 
combinations  of  the  chronologist :  this  is  a  reign  of  300  years,  the  only  sudi 
example  which  is  met  with  in  the  chronicle,  and  precisely  at  that  particular 
juncture  when  cgnfused  traditions  and  incoherent  narratives  are  about  finally 
to  give  place  to  a  better  organised  series  of  plausible  details  and  data  divested 
of  improbability*  ■  ■  -  > 

This  period  is  that  of  the  fourth  succession,  or  the  dynasty  of  Karkota» 
The  longest  reign  which  occurs  there  is  one  of  fifty  years :  from  the  commence^ 
ment  of  this  d^nnasty,  the  aggregate  of  the  years  of  these  princes,  calculated  bj 
retrograding  from  the  recent  events  which  determine  the  inferior  limit,  is  fojuini 
to  correspond  so  nearly  with  the  Indian  dates,  that  Mr.  Wilson  sees  no  reason 
to  make  any  essential  reform  in  the  computation  of  his  original.  % 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  space  occupied  by.  this  dynasty 
i&  the  expedition  of  Lalitadityai  who,  about  A.D.  714>  traversed  the  easteni 
part  of  Hindustan,  reached  the  banks  of  the  eastern  sea,  which  in  the.Ca9h* 
jnerian  chronicles  means  the  gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra,  followed  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  crossed  the  Vindhya  moiin* 
tains,  subjugated  the .  petty  states  on  the  Malabar  coast,  returned  by  the 
country  of  Cambojia  to  the  north-west  of  India,  proceeded  towards  Bokhara, 
gaineid  three  victories  over  the  Musulmans,  then,  despising  the  pale  Bkoleoi, 
meaning  thereby  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions  of  the  Himalaya,  or 
the  Tibetans  properly  so  called,  entered  the  country  of  Asam,  and  at  length 
reached  Tibet,  and  even  Tartary  (Uttara-Kara),  where  he  terminated  the  career 
of  his  exploits.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  or  more  adapted  to  give  the 
student  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  Hindustan  prior  to  the 
invasions  of  the  Musulmans,  than  the  narrative  of  this  memorable  incursion, 
in  the  shape  in  which  the  Indian  author  has  given  it,  with  the  Sanscrit  namee 
of  the  places  and  countries  traversed  by  the  king  of  Cashmere.  Nothmgis 
more  worthy  of  arresting  the  attention  of  intelligent  minds,  even  in  the  poems 
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of  Che  HindiiSy  than  the  detdls  of  ancient  geography,  which  are  obllected 
bjr  scholars  with  so  much  avidity.  Those  which  occur  here.  In  conjunction 
with  the  illustrations  Of  Mr.  Wilson,  deserved  to  be  carefully  studied.  It  n 
necessary  to  examine  very  closely  the  approximations  whi^h  he  alleges  to  exist 
between  the  text  of  the  chronicle  imd  the  relations  of  Arabians  upon  the 
siil^ect  of  the  wars  they  had  to  sustain,  about  this  peribd,  to  the  eastward  of 
Khorasan.  If  we  had  sufficieient  space,  we  should  be  gliad  to  point  out  ano- 
ther instance,  in  the  expeditions  of  the  Thupo,  or  Tibetans,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal.  The  reports  of  the  Chinese  in  respect  to  the  Tibetans,  Cashmere, 
and  the  dty  of  Khoten,  might  on  this  occasion  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

The  reigns  of  the  other  princes  of  the  same  dynasty,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
two  succeeding  dynasties,  furnish  other  facts  which  we  would  willingly  stop  to 
notice.  But  in  proportion  as  we  approach  modem  times  the  narrative  of  the 
Indian  authors  assumes  a  regularity  of  character,  and  there  are,  consequently, 
fewer  difficulties  to  remove  and  conjectures  to  be  hazarded.  Being  unable  to 
give  more  than  a  summary  of  this  extract,  noticing  whatsoever  appears  to  us 
the  most  novel,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  order  to  trace  in  a  few  words 
tn  epitome  of  the  history  of  Cashmere,  to  stating  the  results  contained  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  chronological  chart.  The  first  period,  that  which  begins  with 
Kasyapa,  and  ends,  according  to  the  Indians,  at  the  twelfth  century  before 
Christ,  but  according  to  theur  interpreter  at  the  fourth,  includes  fifty-one 
reigns,  the  duration  of  which  cannot  be  assigned  even  approximately.  The 
first  djmasty,  worthy  the  name,  that  of  the  descendants  of  Oonanda  III., 
eontains  twenty-one  rdgns,  which  occupy  a  space  of  1,013  years,  reduced  by 
the  translator  to  378.  The  second  dynasty  has  but  six  princes,  whose  reigns 
together  amount  to  192  years.  The  third,  which  is  in  fact  tlte  first  re-esta- 
blished upon  the  throne,  has  ten  princes,  to  whom  is  assigned  a  space  of  592 
years :  it  would  give,  even  by  the  reformed  computation  of  Mr.  Wilson,  an 
average  of  forty-three  years,  which  he  considers  inadmissbile.  The  fourth 
feckons  seventeen  princes,  who  occupied  the  throne  for  250  years,  from  A.D. 
•15  till  875.  The  fifth  has  twelve  princes  in  eighty-four  years,  from  A.D.  875 
till  979.  The  sixth  succession,  which  includes  nine  princes  of  different  races, 
lasted  sixty-four  years,  between  AJ>.  960  and  1024. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  added  to  this  extract  ah  appendix  consisting  of  notes,  some 
of  which  have  been  already  referred  to.  It  is  remarkable  throughout  for  that 
Indian  erudition  and  profound  acquaintance  with  its  sources  which  strike  the 
reader  in  the  preface  to  his  Sanscrit  dictionary,  and  which  few  authors, 
amongst  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  same  subjects,  are  capable 'of 
equalling.  In  the  analyns  here  given,  we  have  merely  detached  a  fefw  features 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  religions  of  Hindustan,  or  the  great  move- 
ments, hitherto  almost  unknown,  which  must  have  agitated  the  people  of  that 
country.  Facts  of  another  kind  were  equally  worthy  of  examination-;  but 
there  is  no  individual  of  those  who  have  addicted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
oriental  history,  who  will  not  read  this  precious  relic  of  Indian  annals  over 
and  over  again.  What  we  might  desire,  if  the  state  of  the  manuscripts  per- 
mitted it,  is  that  the  learned  translator  would  give  an  edition  of  it  in  the 
original  text,  accompanied  by  a  complete  translation.  He  would  thereby  sur- 
render to  discussion  a  literary  relic  most  worthy  to  exercise  the  sagacity  of 
occidental  scholars. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

We  have  received  a  very  long  commanication  from  a  correspondent,  eoiw 
taining  "  Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  New  South  Wales,"  wliidi^ 
conformably  to  the  wish  of  the  writer,  we  have  reduced  to  more  moderate 
dimensions,  without,  in  our  opinion,  injuring  the  contents. 

Our  correspondent  begins  by  lamenting  that  the  export  of  coal  should  bet 
permitted  from  the  colony  to  foreign  countries  before  the  extent  of  the 
supply  of  that  article  can  be  ascertained.  In  the  next  place  he  condemns  the 
indiscriminate  and  wasteful  destruction  of  the  woods,  and  suggests  that  aome 
government  regulation  might  fix  the  topography  and  extent  of  all  the  woods 
and  forests,  which  should  be  reserved  for  public  use.  He  recommends  thai 
wherever  there  is  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  water-commumoatiOtt 
with  a  large  river,  or  more  immediately  with  the  sea,  such  wood  ought  to  be 
preserved,  and  that  falls  of  timber  of  specified  dimensions  should  take  place 
periodically  for  the  public  service,  instead  of  allowing  the  colonists  to  da 
what  they  please  with  the  trees,  so  that  some  of  the  farms  (according  to  ther 
statement  of  Mr.  Atkinson)  are  left  without  even  fire-wood. 

In  the  third  place,  he  observes :  *'  having  accompanied  surveys  in  India* 
and  observed  the  method  of  the  surveying  officers  there,  I  could  wish  to  seci 
exploring  parties  conducted  on  a  different  plan  in  Australia  from  that  usually- 
pursued  ;  I  would  recommend  travelling  from  hill  to  hill,  instead  of  following 
the  course  of  rivers,  or  a  continued  route  through  plains.  I  would  recom«- 
mend  a  party  destined  to  penetrate  any  unknown  portion  of  the  interior,  firom^ 
whatever  point  they  may  make  their  first  station,  first  to  reach  the  most 
distant  hill  or  range  then  visible ;  whence,  having  planted  their  flag  or  surveying 
stiff,  and  taken  the  latitude  and  longitude,  bearings,  &c.,  they  might  take  ai 
fresh  departure  to  the  next  hill  or  range  which  was  visible  from  the  top  of  the 
last,  and  reaching  that,  they  should  proceed  on  the  same  plan  as  before.  By. 
following  this  course,  they  would  obviate  the  occasional  want  of  water  in  arkk 
and  extensive  plains;  they  would  always  find  some  in  the  gullies  and  defilest 
of  the  hills ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  avoid  unknown  or  unexpected, 
floods  in  the  low  countries,  which  might  carry  away  their  tents  at  night  il! 
pitched  there.  Secondly,  the  hills  would  serve  for  fresh  starting  points  and 
halting  posts,  both  in  going  and  returning ;  by  which  their  observationa  ofi 
latitude  and  longitude  would  be  made  throughout  with  less  liability  to  coa<i 
fusion,  and  a  trigonometrical  plan  or  map  of  the  country  might  be  moret 
easily  and  correctly  laid  down."    In  the  fourth  place,  he  proceeds,  as  follows  & 

.'^  I  have  read  in  some  foreign  author  an  able  discourse  on  the  natural 
boundaries  of  different  nations,  in  which  he  made  it  very  apparent  that  a  great 
river  never  was  intended  by  Providence  as  a  boundary ;  for  otherwise,  there 
would  be  continual  conflicts  on  the  water  between  the  inhabitants  of  the> 
opposite  shores  during'a  war,  or  else  the  strongest  nation  would  enjoy  the- 
whole  dominion.  But  mountain  boundaries  are  frequently  inaccessible,  and^ 
when  not  so,  they  may  be  so  bleak  and  barren  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  the- 
nation  on  each  side ;  or  if  fruitful,,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  admirably 
calculated  by  nature  for  defence ;  and  by  means  of  forts,  a  chain  of  posts,  or> 
even  mere  walls,  they  may  be  rendered  nearly  impassable  in  war,  and  at  ail 
times  of  peace  a  most  prominent  boundary,  which  ignorance  itself  caDnol> 
overlook.  I  would  reduce  this  theory  to  the  use  of  smaller  communities,  and 
/particularly  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  now  undergomg  the  operation  of  a  general 
survey.    I  am  sorry  to  see,  from  Evans's  map,  that  such  parishes  or  townships 
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as  haire  tdready  been  marked  oiit»  are  done  m>  without  any  regard  to  the 
distinct  features  of  the  topography,  looking  on  the  map  like  the  square 
cbecquers  of  a  tavern  sign,  the  boundary  lines  being  drawn  indiscriminately 
through  hill,  dale,  rock,  ravine,  wood,  and  water.  The  inconveniences  of 
this  new»fashioned  principle  of  laying  out  townships  are  evident :  in  a  century 
or  so,  when  the  population  is  spread  over  the  country,  these  invisible  linef 
will  be  the  cause  of  numerous  and  interminable  quarrels  about  boundaries^ 
involving  expensive  litigations.  A  parish  or  township  ought  not  to  be  larger 
than  about  twelve  square  mites,  nor  smaller  than  ten,  when  not  forming  a  part  of 
a  town.  Surely  the  surface  of  the  globe  will,  in  most  countries,  present  ridges^ 
eminences,  small  brooks,  nullahs  or  streams,  or  clefts  in  the  ground,  and  such 
prominent  features  serving  for  land-marks,  which  may  always  embrace,  in  one 
direction  or  another,  spaces  varying  from  ten  to  twelve  square  miles,  more  oi 
less ;  and  such  boundaries  can  never  be  altered  or  mistaken,  or  occasion  dis^ 
putes  through  ignorance  of  them :  but  a  straight  line  carried  through  a  wood^ 
or  across  a  river,  or  over  inaccessible  rocks  and  hills,  cannot  be  known,  foU 
lowed,  or  ascertained  at  all  times  when  required.  The  boundaries  of  province^ 
or  counties,  also,  would  tjpi  only  be  more  advantageous  but  more  perceptible^ 
if  a  similar  rule  was  observed  in  laying  them  out :  say  a  range  or  ranges  of 
hills,  a  river,  or  a  belt  of  forest  trees,  intended  to  stand  for  ever  as  public 
or  national  property," 

Our  correspondent,  in  the  fifth  place,  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
the  olive  tree  into  New  South  Wales  from  Spain,  and  its  cultivation  after  thcf 
Spanish  system,  quotes  an  extract  from  Savary's  **  Letters  on  Greece,''  shewing 
in  what  soil  the  tree  thrives  best  in  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek 
islands.  But  we  apprehend  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Sydney  are  in  pos» 
session  of  much  better  information  respecting  the  culture  of  this  useAil  tree 
than  Can  be  learnt  from  Savary.    The  writer  adds  the  following  useful  hints : 

**  A  late-  writer  on  Australian  agriculture  says,  the  bulk  of  the  people  ther^ 
eat  bread  made  without  yeast,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  hops  to  brew  beei* 
with.*  Wherever  I  was  stationed  in  India,  I  obtained  excellent  bread  made^ 
with  toddy ;  but  as  the  few  palm  trees  which  existed  in  New  South  Wales  at  its 
first  settlement  were  soon  rooted  out,  they  are  now  bereft  of  this  resource.* 
I  therefore  strongly  recommend  the  settlers  to  lose  no  time  in  planting  coco-^nuf 
trees  and  the  toddy  palm,  or  fan-leafed  palmyra,  observing  to  be  careful  to 
plant  the  former  within  reach  of  sea  water  or  sea  air,  and  Che  latter  tree  in  the 
interiec :  both  will  thrive  in  sandy  soils  where  nothing  else  ^11  grow,  and 
both  afford  toddy,  an  excellent  substitute  for  yeast.  I  wonld  also  propose  the 
introduction  of  the  mangO  and  tamarind  trees  firom  India,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  wonld  stand  the  cMmate  very  well :  these  might  be  planted  in  groves 
near  every  inn  on  the  high  rdadSj  or  in  the  absence  of  inns,  a  shed  or  stone 
choultry  might  be  erected  near  every  grove,  and  a  well  or  cistern  dug  to 
preserve  water  for  the  dry  season.  This  may  appear  premature  advice ;  but 
it  is  never  too  early  to  bespeak  attention  to  objects  of  public  utility." 

The  sixth  head  of  our  corresiiondent's  letter  relates  to  the  sudden  inunda- 
tions of  the  Macquarie,  Lachlan,  and  Hawkesbury  rivers,  and  the  devastation 
of  property  caused  thereby;  and  he  proposes  the  following  expedients  for 
remedying  this  evil : 

**  Mceris,  King  of  Egypt,  caused  a  lake  to  be  dug,  and  a  canal,  to  divert 
the  superfluous  water  of  the  Nile  into  it,  where  it  was  retained  until  the  dry 

seasoDt 

•  It  will  be  seen  from  a  statement  in  our  last  number  that  colonial  hops  are  now  piocoxabte.i-'Ed. 
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season,  when  he  was  therewith  enabled  to  exhilnt  a  seasonable  qoantily  of 
water  to  the  husbandmen*  Now  the  paucity  of  population  at  any  one  spot  as 
New  South  Wales  is  such^  that  no  work  of  magnitude  like  these  coold  be 
undertaken ;  but  might  they  not  serve  as  an  example  for  plans  on  a  small 
scale?  Advantage  might  be  taken  of  some  dry  ravine  leading  fron  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hawkesbury,  at  any  part  where  the  land  is  on  an  indined 
plane,  which  ravine  might  be  deepened  and  joined  to  that  river  by  a  smaM 
party  of  men  in  one  dry  season,  attended  with  no  great  expense  nor  extim- 
ordinary  labour :  thus  made  a  permanent  creek,  it  would  lead  off  an  immenae 
body  of  water  to  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  if  two  or  three  more  such 
artificial  creeks  could  be  made  at  different  places  towards  the  upper  portiooa 
of  the  river,  they  would  intercept  nearly  all  that  great  body  of  ¥rater  which 
trickles  down  the  sides  and  gullies  of  the  hills,  and  being  in  this  manner 
divided  into  many  streams,  would  prevent  the  whole  river  from  overflowing  or 
reaching  any  particular  portion  of  country,  where  it  is  said  to  rise  oc- 
casionally ninety  feet  in. height;  or  if  the  upper  portion  of  that  river  pursues 
a  winding  course  in  a  deep  narrow  vale,  or  is  hemmed  in  with  hills,  an  excava- 
tion or  tunnel  *  might  be  carried  through  the  base  of  the  narrowest  hill  (their 
formation  being  a  sandstone  easy  to  work,  and  requiring  no  masonry  either  finr 
roof  or  sides),  and  a  creek  might  be  afterwards  carried  from  the  river  through 
the  tunnel:  perhaps  a  ridge  might  be  found  not  200,  or  even  100  yards ia 
breadth  to  perforate  or  cut  through,  but  of  course  this  project  must  depend 
upon  the  topography.  I  feel  confident  in  the  success  of  this  plan  for  inte- 
cepting  the  superfluous  water  of  the  river,  and  that  none  other  will  answer* 
Posterity  may  see  the  inundations  of  the  Lachlan  turned  to  advantaga>  by 
leading  the  water  in  canals  to  those  vast  arid  plains  near  that  river^  alio 
inland  navigation  through  the  interior  to  the  new  lake  or  inland  sea.*' 

The  seventh  suggestion  relates  to  the  subject  of  emigration.  The  writer 
recommends  that  two  more  New  South  Wales  r^ments  should  be  raised,  the 
men  for  which  should  be  recruited  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  Lancashire 
and  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;f  all  to  be  married  men,  and  permission  to 
be  given  them  to  take  out  their  wives  and  children.  Every  ship  destined  for 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  should,  he  thinks,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  out 
an  ensign's  party  undl  the  two  regiments  were  completed,  on  the  same  plan 
that  Indiamen  convey  troops  to  India.  He  also  recommends  that  a  small 
corps  of  pioneers,  about  300  men,  be  formed  of  the  natives  in'  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  model  of  the  Madras  pioneers.  This  army,  he  observes,  would 
do  wonders  in  the  article  of  road-making,  laying  bridges,  cutting  passes 
through  hills,  or  draining  swamps,  &c.    His  eighth  proposal  is  as  follows  i 

**  The  establishment  of  a  university,  or  at  least  a  college,):  roust  ever  be 
a  desideratum  in  a  colony  so  extensive  and  so  wholly  British  as  New  South 
Wales.  The  number  of  wealthy  inhabitants  in  Australia  is  now  very  con- 
siderable, and  therefore  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  sufficient  funds 

for 

*  To  reduce  the  difficulties  of  the  road  from  the  Hallolua  ferry  into  Kandy,  Ceylon,  which  traTereee 
a  very  considerable  hill.  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  in  the  middle  of  1821,  ordered  the  hill  to  be  perforated  by 
a  timnel  to  save  an  ascent  of  fifty  feet  perpendicular.  The  work  met  with  several  interruptions ;  but 
the  perforation  was  completed  on  the  8th  of  Dec.  1823,  the  distance  being  just  000  fieet.  During  the 
last  twelve  months  the  work  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  day,  the  breadth  being  about  seven 
feet,  and  the  height  above  six  feet.  When  this  tunnel  was  opened  fcnr  wheel  carriages,  little  more  re- 
mained to  be  done  but  to  secure  by  masonry  some  few  parts  where  the  rock  wasdefecUveoroouldnocbe 
depended  upon.--See  Aiiatic  Journal,  vol.  xxL  page  652,  and  voL  xviiL  page  B5» 

j  Particularly  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  which  contafais  a  population  of  190,000  iouls,  of  which, 
aearJy  23,00f>  axe  able  to  bear  arms. 
/  TAe  Tatauaian  College  It  solely  for  Indian-bom  pupUa. 
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for  the  erectaon  of  die  buildiDgs,  or  for  endowing  professorships.  AM  other 
eipenses  of  the  establishment  mi^t  be  borne  by  the  graduates  and  scholars. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  institution  would  consist  in  enabling  the  gentry  to 
finish  the  education  of  thdr  sons  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  painful '  farewell,* 
the  danger  of  two  long  sea  voyages  to  England  and  back,  the  expenses  of  two 
outfits  and  passage  money,  or  the  ruin  a  youth  is  exposed  to  by  being  obliged 
to  come  to  such  an  ensnaring  place  as  London,  whilst  his  relations  and  friends 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  I  could  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  but  other 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  project  will  easily  suggest  themselves."* 

The  writer,  in  the  last  place,  laments  the  non-publication  of  journals  of 
the  results  of  expeditions  and  exploring  parties ;  such  as  the  journals  of  Mr. 
Danger's  survey  of  the  coal  river,  of  Mr.  Hovell's  excursion  to  Western  Port 
m  1824,  and  of  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume's  discoveries  in  the  parallels  of 
36^  and  37°  S. ;  and  he  recommends  that  the  journals  of  every  future  traveller 
m  that  division  of  the  globe  be  published  at  length. 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  opinion  which  our  correspondent  seems  to 
entertain  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  British  colony,  and  we  think 
efery  suggestion  calculated  to  render  its  many  resources  more  available  to 
itself  and  to  the  parent  country  entitled  to  the  notice  and  to  the  thanks  of  the 
emmunity.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  Australia  will  in  a  few  years 
Mtract  an  intense  degree  of  interest. 

*  "  I  with  Teiy  much  alio  to  originate  the  good  old  Engllih  custom  in  the  town  of  Sydney  of  a  fine 
pal  of  Mb.  Ttee  it>  I  believe>  Kit  one  of  the  British  colonies  (Trinidad,  which  has  a  small  peal  of 
dfbt  tieOa).  whoae  iahabitaaia  have  evinced  liberality  enough  to  supply  their  church  with  this  truly 
Bribdi  steeple  music ;  for  the  churches  on  the  ccmtinent  have  only  rows  of  small  hells  hung  on  the 
vMstiaas  of  the  steeple  windows ;  which/  so  fkr  from  being  heard  three  or  four  miles  off,  like  a  fine 
pal  of  knee  English  bdls«  an  scarcely  heard  amongst  a  mob  in  the  town.  The  beat  method  of 
sapiiring  a  aet  of  eight  bdls  would  be  by  a  general  subscription  from  the  community.  The  cost  of 
c^^  beOa  of  the  laxgest  and  finest  tone,  including,  besidei  metal  and  casting,  freight  (of  about  ten 
tons)  to  IVew  Holland,  and  ttmoemotk,  hanging  in  the  bdftey*  &e*  will  amount  to  about  £2,000^ 
pcikapa  anmrfhfrtf  leM*** 


CHINESE    POLICE. 


On  the  approach  of  the  winter  season,  the  Heen  magistrates  of  the  Quang* 
tuog  province  (Canton)  distribute  proclamations  or  notices  among  the  people, 
which  are  expressed  in  doggrel  verse,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
fnlgar.    The  following  is  a  specimen  of  these  productions : 

She  cktk  Ivng      tung. 

Time     has  attained         full      winter. 

Fung  kaou  wUh  iseaou.* 

Thevrind      ts  high         things    ore  rombustiblc. 

Seaou^n  ho        ch^. 

Have  a  little  in  your  heartf      fire    and  candles. 

Te/ang  USsi  taou. 

Be  on  your  guard  against        robbery  and  plunder. 

•  This  word  has  a  sacred  signification :  in  every  case  wherein  tlie  bonzes  or  priests  of  Fo  a:id  of  the 
Taou  sect  make  oflRerings,  it  is  expressed  by  tteaou.    The  root  is  tfew,  *'  new  wine." 
1  That  is:  "Becareful.** 
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THE  CHEREK  PUJA. 

*  Thje  following  account  of  the  observance  of  the  Cherek,  a  religious  festival 
•peculiar  to  Bengal  (although  some  of  the  practices  are  in  use  elsewhere,  as 

*  feats  of  dexterity  or  acts  of  penance),  is  given  in  the  Calcutta  Government 
^  GazettCy  in  the  course  of  an  able  exposition  of  the  Hindu  calendar;  the 
'  source  of  this  and  the  other  articles  which  have  already  appeared  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture. 

The  term  ckerek^  a  wheel  or  discus,  which  is  given  to  the  festival,  is 
derived,  of  course,  from  the  swinging  in  a  circle,  with  which  the  observances 
■terminate,  but  the  ceremony  comprises  a  protracted  series  of  self-denial  and 
torture.  Its  object  is  the  propitiation  of  Siva,  and  it  is  properly  denominated 
the  Swotsavoy  or  festival  of  that  deity.  The  peculiar  ceremonies  are  said  to 
'be  in  imitation  of  those  observed  by  Bana,  a  king,  and  Daitya,  who,  by  similar 
acts  of  self-torture,  obtained  the  special  favour  of  Mahadeva,  and  thus  became 
^formidable  to  the  gods.  The  usual  authorities,  however,  by  which  the  Hindu 
holidays  are  regulated,  are  wholly  silent  on  the  subject  of  this  ceremonial,  and 
^hfe  texts  which  recommend  it  are  rare,  and  of  inferior  weight.  Such  as  they 
are,  they  exclude  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  from  participation,  and  they  do 
Yiot  authorise  that  of  any  Saiva  of  reputable  condition.  The  festival  is,  there- 
fore, confined  to  the  lowest  classes — to  those,  indeed,  who  have  no  caste 
'Whatever,  although  the  ambition  of  popularity,  and  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
acts  of  mortification,  notwithstanding  they  are  prohibited  by  law,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  induce  individuals  of  opulence  and  respectability  to  defray  the 
ei^pense  of  the  observance,  and  countenance  its  being  held. 

The  Sivotsava  properly  begins  on  the  first  of  the  month  of  Chaitra,  and 
•continues  to  the  ^rst  of  Bysakh.  The  dependent  situation  of  the  chief  per- 
formers, however,  renders  it  rarely  practicable  for  them  to  be  idle  so  long,  and 
the  rites^  therefore,  usually  commence  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
Sankranti,  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Taurus,  which  occurred  this  year, 
according  to  the  Hindu  almanack,  on  the  12th  of  April.  At  this  time  indivi- 
duals, of  the  lowest  orders,  enroll  themselves  in  a  bknd,  or  fraternity,  under 
a  common  head,  as  Sanyasis,  or  persons  who  have  abandoned  worldly  inte- 
rests and  desires.  The  obligations  they  thus  take  upon  themselves  supersede 
jthose  to  which  they  are  ordinarily  subjected,  and,  for  the  time,  they  are  all 
brethren.  The  band  is  termed  a  Gajan,  and  each  troop  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  individual  by  whom  its  expenses  are  defrayed.  Besides  the  chief, 
the  Mula  Sanyasi,  the  head,  or  root  of  the  association,  who  is  elected  for  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  rites,  or  daring  in  their  performance,  each  troop 
has  its  officiating  Bi^ahman,  who  conducts  the  various  ceremonies,  and  initiates 
the  members.  On  entering  the  troop,  each  individual  assumes  the  thread 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Brahmanical  order,  discards  all  superfluous 
clothing,  wears  the  sectarial  Saiva  marks  upon  his  forehead,  braids  his  hair  in 
a  particular  fashion,  and  smears  his  body  from  head  to  foot  with  the  fine  ashes 
of  burnt  cow-dung.  He  also  takes  a  vow  to  abstain  from  ail  slothful  and  sen- 
sual indulgence,  such  as  sleeping  on  a  bed^  or  eating  fish,  for  the  term  of  the 
solemnity.  Each  takes  but  a  single  meal  daily  of  rice  and  pulse,  which  he 
cooks  for  himself  after  sunset,  and,  if  whilst  dressing  or  eating  it,  he  hears 
the  sound  of  a  drum,  or  is  addressed  by  any  one,  he  immediately  desists,  and 
goes  without  his.  dinner  :  a  privation  of  some  moment,  as  it  is  part  of  his 
duty  to  sirup  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  singing  hymns  in  praise  of 
MaAadeo* 

Ecich 


A  fairt  or  temponrj  fMcSUk^  m 
smD  w«tarjv,  and  eaAAem  dt  8mi» 
fiesoBtbetopoftiiejir,  and  lk>««rs  oo  that  stalks 
k.  b  iIk  evoiiag  iIk  troop  assembles  i^re:  die  principal 
of  a  orde  fenMd  bj  the  rest,  and  the  Brahman  next  the 
Hid  BcBgifi  stauas  are  channtcd  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
tfa^  breik  wp,  the  Biahman  solicits  from  the  idol  a  flower, 
vhich  about  this  time  aiJiua  and  hSh  oflT  its  stalk.  If  loi^:er  than  usual  in 
UBa^  the  piimipal  piodaiaM  that  some  one  of  the  disdples  has  sinned,  on 
which  each  has  his  h»Mls  tied  behind  him,  and  the  principal  sits  <gK^^ii^g  his 
head  tfll  a  lower  fidb,  when  the  Brahman  declares  that  the  god  is  pleased. 


An  obaermnce  oommonlj  practised  in  the  erening  after  roeal^me^  is  the 
of  a  bonfire  near  the  temple  with  whaterer  combustible  articles  can 
and  the  Sanjasis  dance  round  or  through  the  fire,  and  cast  the 
at  one  another :  this  they  term  pkml  iAdk,  or  placing  with 


It  n  not  expected  that  erery  San  jasi  rimnld  inflict  upon  himself  bodily  tor- 
tnres^  and  this  is  a  matter  of  indiridual  taste,  although  they  mostly  practise 
them,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  These  are  inflicted  in  regular  succession, 
and  each  bears  its  appropriate  designation. 

The  proper  hour  for  each  exhibition  is  between  three  of  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  sunset. 

The  first  painful  rite  is  the  Jul  Sanyas^  or  suspension.  This  takes  pltce 
ire  days  before  the  SankrantL  Two  upright  posts  are  erected,  connected  at 
the  top  by  a  cross  bar,  from  which  the  Sanyasi  is  suspended  by  his  feet  with 
his  head  downwards ;  a  fire  is  kindled  beneath  him,  so  that  the  smoke  may 
eompletdy  inrest  lii»  head,  although  he  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  flame. 
Indian  rosin  is,  from  time  to  time,  cast  upon  the  coals. 

On  the  next  day  the  KtnUa  Sanyat  takes  place.  Branches  of  rough  and 
pridily  plants  are  strewed  upon  the  ground,  and  the  Sanyasi  throws  himself 
upon  them,  or  rolls  himself  about  amongst  them,  exclaiming  '*  Srinath  Ma- 
hadeo !" 

On  the  following  day  the  ceremony  of  Jhamp  Sanyas,  or  jumping,  is  ob- 
served :  a  bamboo  scaflblding  of  three  or  four  stages  is  erected,  on  which  the 
Sanjrasis  stand,  tier  above  tier,  the  principal  and  the  most  courageous  or 
expert  occupying  the  upper  row,  which  is  sometimes  between  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  high.  A  kind  of  bedding,  supported  by  ropes,  is  stretdied  beneath 
die  scaflblding  by  a  number  of  men.  Upon  the  roattrass  are  attached  several 
transverse  bars  of  wood,  to  which  are  fixed,  very  loosely,  and  in  a  position 
sloping  forward,  semi-circular  knives,  upon  which  the  Sanyasis  throw  them- 
selves in  succession.  In  general,  the  effect  of  the  fall  is  to  turn  the  knives 
flat  upon  the  bedding,  in  which  case  they  do  no  harm ;  but  occasionally, 
severe  wounds,  and  even  death,  are  the  consequences  of  this  rite.  Before  they 
take  their  leap  the  performers  cast  fruits,  as  plantains,  bels,  coco-nuts,  &c. 
amongst  the  crowd,  in  which  there  is  a  great  scramble  for  them,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  possess  much  virtue:  women  desirous  of  progeny  are  very 
anxious  to  get  these  donations,  and  those  of  the  first  families  send  persons  to 
obtain  and  bring  these  fruits  for  their  private  eating. 

On  the  next  day,  which  is  the  second  before  the  Sankranti,  some  intermis- 
sion is  usually  granted,  and  no  particular  rite  is  practised.    In  some  places- 
the  last-mentioned  ceremony  is  repeated,  and  it  maybe  here  obsened,  lYimtUi 
&krea€paru  of  the  country  the  order  of  the  various  ccremonlea  \b  div^t%\fi%A» 
AMta/icJbmm.  Vol,25.No.145,  F  aCCOtCC\t\^ 
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iMMadardiof^  to  local  Haage  or  incKvidual  fancy.  Tlifougih  the  whole  period,  how- 
ever^ and  in  every  place,  the  Sanyasis  go  daily  in  procession  through  the  towns 
and  villages,  beating  a  large  drum,  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  feathers, 
diiefly  black  ai»d  white,  and  followed  by  all  the  idlers  of  the  place. 
.  .(The4ay  before  the  Sankranti  is  that  of  the  principal  infliction^  and  the  rite 
ia  therefore  termed  the  Ban  Sanyas^  or  mortification  of  Bana  Raja.  Oa  this 
oecasion  the  different  bands,  or  gajans,  go  in  procession  to  any  temple  of  Siva 
pr  Devi,  of  particular  repute  in  the  vicinity.  The  place  of  attraction  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  is  at  Kali  Ghat,  the  temple^  of  that  goddess,  an4 
the  adjoining  one  of  Siva,  as  Nakuleswara.  The  different  bands,  accompanied 
by  a  concourse  of  spectators^  proceed  to  this,  place  from  all  quarters,  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles  round.  They  begin  their  march  after  midnight,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  Kali  Ghat  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  for  some  hours  before 
dawn  the  roads  round  Calcutta,  particularly  the  circular  road,  are  thronged 
with  noisy  crowds.  On  arriving  at  the  temple,  such  of  the  persons  as  Intend 
to  exhibit  during  the  day  undergo  the  necessary  operation,  which  is  performed 
by  some  blacksmiths  who  reside  in  the  village,  and  for  which  a  small  fee  i» 
paid :  the  tortures  are  of  various  Idnds. 

>  The  Dus  Nukhi  has  passed  through  the  skin  under  his  arm-pits  two  sharp 
iron  rods,  the  extremities  of  which  in  front  terminate  in  something  like  hands: 
these  are  made  to  meet  and  support  a  lighted  lamp  which  the  person  carries  ia 
this  manner  before  him,  whilst  some  of  hi^  compxmions  firom  time  to  time 
throw  a  handful  of  rosin  into  the  flame. 

•  The  Sutasan  has  two  long  slender  cords  passed  under  the  skin  on  each  side, 
which  are  held  at  either  extremity  by  assistants,  whilst  he  dances  backwards 
and  forwards  along  the  lines. 

The  Bisasai  has  a  number  of  nails,  or,  as  the  term  implies,  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  stuck  into  his  skin  from  his  hip  to  his  shoulder,  in. some  fantastical 
shape,  usually  like  the  front  or  facing  of  a  jacket. 

Some  have  a  crown  of  pieces  of  tin  or  iron  stuck  by  sharp  ends  into  the 
dun  of  the  forehead,  whilst  the  outer, end  is  formed  like  the  expanded  hood 
of  the  cobra ;  similar  pieces  are  also  attached  to  the  shoulders :  others  again 
vun  sharps  rods  or  pointed  horns  through  the  tongue,  the  lips,  or  the  cheeks. 
^'  With  these  &ntastic  decorations  they  return  to  Kali  Ghat,  or  advance  from 
other  temples  to  a  common  point,  the  junction  of  the  Chowringhee,  circular, 
and  Russapugla  roads,  where  a  vast  assemblage  of  people  is  collected,  booths 
with  sweetmeats  and  toys  are  erected,  and  a  regular  fair  is  held,  which  con- 
tinues till  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  when  the  parties  disperse  :  on  thia 
occasion,  and  in  the  processions  to  and  fro,  violations  of  public  decorum  take 
place.  The  inflictions  committed  upon  themselves  by  the  Sanyasis  are 
disgusting  rather  than  indecent,  and  are  certainly  not  intended  to  be  the  latter ; 
but  at  the  Mela,  public  exhibitions  of  the  most  offensive  nature  occur,  which 
form  no  part  of  the  religious  ceremonial,  and  are  merely  designed  to  amuse 
Ibe  crowd,  with  such\4elicacy  of  wit  and  fancy  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
caste  and  avocation  of  the  performers ;  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  the  chimney- 
SMicepers,  day-labourers,  and  nightmen  of  Calcutta.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
Ssoyasia  are  pseudo-saints,  tumblers,  and  jugglers,  by  profession,  who  adopt 
the  practices  of  the  Cherek,  not  so  much  to  propitiate  Siva,  as  to  gain  a  few 
pice  from  the  superstition  of  their  countrymen  and  the  curiosity  of  Europeans. 
This  is  not,  however,  universally  the  case,  and  many  of  the  individuals  are 
Infiitnated  enoMgh  to  believe  that  by  these  acts  they  secure  future  health  and 
pfroafwrity^  pr.6bi9^^  whatever  may  be  the  object  of  their  desires. 
ThU  day  i$  aJs0  termed  NUa  Din,  and  t\ic  vromw  ^tiw^M^^  es^^ecially  those 
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wiio  are  mothers,  wofship  Mahadera  and  Durga,  as  NUa  Saraswati.  Tbvf 
dbaenre  s  fi»t  during  the  day,  which  they  break  after  sunset  with  a  meal  of 
finit  only.  .      . 

On  the  last  dajr,  or  that  of  the  Sankranti^  the  exhibition  takes  plaee  whioh 
gtres  the  festind  its  popular  denomination^  the  Cherek^  or  circular  swinging. 
In  the  forenoon  the  apparatus  is  erected  by  the  Sanyasis  themselves,  assisted 
by  Tohinteers,  but  no  hired  labourers  are  engaged,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
swinging  is  performed.  The  members  of  the  troop  rarely  undertake  this  ritc^ 
and  the  exhibitors  are  usually  Sanyasis  for  this  day  only,  and  are  very  com* 
Bionly  of  the  bearer  tribes  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  season,  or  by  the  fumes 
of  toddy.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  describe  this  rite— a  cross  beam  la 
made  to  trayerse  an  upright  post,  and  to  one  end  of  the  former  is  suspended 
the  swinger,  by  cords  fastened  to  two  hooks,  which  are  passed  through  the 
flesh  upon  his  shoulder  blades.  The  skin  being  drawn  well  up,  is  perforated 
with  a  large  lancet,  und  the  points  of  the  hooks  passed  through  the  woundif: 
the  hooks  are  usually  secured  from  tearing  through  the  skin  by  a  broad 
bandage  round  the  body  under  the  arms,  but  the  precaution  is  not  always 
taken.  After  being  whirled  round  for  three  or  four  minutes,  duruig  which  the 
swinger  affects  to  be  at  his  ease,  waving  little  flags  or  tossing  fruits  to  the 
crowd  beneath,  he  is  lowered  and  the  books  are  withdrawn.  The  wounded 
parts  are  then  pressed  well  with  the  flat  palm  of  the  hand  or  trodden  on  with 
the  sole  of  the  foot  to  promote  their  re- union,  a  little  clarified  butter  is  spread 
upon  a  leaf  and  applied  to  the  outer  perforations,  and  a  bandage  passed  over 
the  whole :  the  dressing  is  renewed  two  or  three  times,  and  scarcely  one  case 
in  fifty  is  attended  with  any  troublesome  consequences. 

On  the  following  day,  the  1st  of  Bysakh,  the  concluding  ceremony,  which 
is  of  a  very  different  description  from  the  preceding,  takes  place.  The  different 
troops  repair  to  some  gardens  or  temples  here,  as  usual,  to  Kali  Ghat,  where 
they  throw  ofi^  their  Saiva  insignia,  and  indulge  themselves  in  as  luxurious  a 
meal  as  their  means  afford.  They  then  carefully  throw  the  fragments  and 
ashes  into  the  water,  and  return  to  their  homes  and  callings,  previously  placing 
a  portion  of  their  meal,  as  a  final  offering  to  Siva,  on  the  ground,  which,  if 
he  is  pleased  with  them,  is  eaten  by  a  jackal.  They  sometimes  wait  to  watch 
for  the  appearance  of  thb  animal,  but  usually,  with  more  prudence,  leave  the 
morsel  to  its  fate. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  the  Cherek,  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
people  win  have  been  noticed  at  Biija  Talao,  and  along  the  Chowringfaee 
road,  which  is  usually  supposed  connected  with  the  preceding  festival,  although 
wholly  distinct  from  it.  The  day  is  the  first  of  Bysakh,  the  new  year's  day  of 
the  Hindus,  in  honour  of  which  a  few  of  the  up-country  merchants  and 
bankers  used  formerly  to  repair  to  Kali  Ghat  and  engage  professional  singers 
and  dancers  to  perform  before  the  goddess.  This  practice  (Ghanto  Nacfa), 
which  was  at  first  optional,  and  confined  to  a  few  persons,  has  now  become 
the  habitual  usage  of  both  classes,  and  the  Hindustanee  traders  and  Nach 
women  go  annually  to  Kali  Ghat,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Their  example 
is  imitated  by  others,  and  a  great  concourse  is  attracted  to  the  temple  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  they  return,  and  halt  for  repose  and 
refreshment  at  the  corner  of  the  Chowringhee  and  circular  roads,  and  a  sort 
of  fidr  takes  place. 

From  the  first  of  Bysakh,  it  is  customary  with  persons  of  property  i^ 
make  presents  to  Brahmans  and  others,  appropriate  to  the  season, '  as  ha#fll 
ponkhas  and  chattas;  and  these  Articles  especially  are  lold  at  dielActM'^^^ 
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THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  SERPENT. 

In  the  review  of  Colonel  Francklin's  "  Researches  into  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Jeynes  and  Boodhists,"  we  promised  to  say  something  of  the  worship  of  the 
serpent ;  that  pledge  we  now  redeem. 

iPerhaps  there  is  no  superstition  more  ancient  and  more  universal  than 
Ophiolatria.  The  serpent  which  **  Mos^s  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness/'  the 
'great  dragon  which,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the  apocryphal  books,  was  wor- 
shipped in  Babylon ;  the  figure  of  this  reptile,  as  it  is  found  sculptured  in  the 
temples  of  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  its  occupying  a  place  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  Mexicans,  and  even  of  the  rudest 
nations  inhabiting  Africa  and  America,  are  indisputable  proofs  both  of  that 
antiquity  and  universality.  These  proofs  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
patriarchal  tradition  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  a  tradition  which  the  des- 
cendants of  Noah  would  carry  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Hence 
it  is  that  this  animal  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  symbol  both  of  subtlety  and 
of  evil,  and,  in  many  countries,  as  a  personification  of  the  great  enemy  of  man. 

Colonel  Francklin's  observations  will  serve  us  as  a  text  in  treating  of 
this  subject.  After  briefly  adverting  to  the  prevalence  of  this  worship  in 
Chaldea  and  India,  he  proceeds  to  shew  that  it  must  have  been  equally  preva- 
lent in  other  cpuntries. 

But  to  return  more  especially  to  Egypt,  from  whence  tliis  worship  passed  into  Greece, 
and  afterwards  to  Italy,  and  finally  obtained  throughout  the  great  peninsula  of  Hin- 
doostan,  we  may  notice  the  prevalency  of  it  in  Egypt,  the  figure  of  the  serpent  being 
sculptured  in  most  of  the  temples  of  the  Thebais,  where  it  is  an  universal  ornament, 
and  noticed  by  all  travellers  as  combined  with  two  other  remarkable  symbols,  viz,  tl\e 
wings  and  globe ;  for  the  virings,  the  globe,  and  the  serpent,  form  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  the  temples  above  noticed.  The  whole  of  this  mysterious  combination  may, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  be  intended  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  **  Almighty  Creator  of 
the  universe  overshadounng  with  its  paternal  wings  the  terrestriai  globe*** 

The  three  symbols  here  mentioned  have  been  interpreted  variously  by  various 
writers^  who  have  all  some  degree  of  plausibility  on  their  side.  Still  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  true  interpretation  has  yet  been  divined.  Colonel 
Francklin's  is  as  good  as  the  rest ;  but  he  has  fallen  into  a  strange  error  by 
supposing  that  the  spherical  structure  of  the  earth  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  their  cosmography,  he  would 
have  known  that  this  symbol  was  not  so  restricted  in  its  import ;  that  it  repre- 
sented not  merely  the  earth,  but  the  whole  universe.  The  wings  are  just  as 
likely  to  denote  swiftness  as  overshadowing.  With  respect  to  the  third  symbol, 
the  serpent,  the  signification  is  less  indefinite.  That  reptile  was  emblematic, 
not  only  of  subtlety,  but  of  wisdom,  and  was  in  consequence  employed  as  one 
of  the  divine  attributes.  That  the  three  combined  are  generally  representative 
of  deity  is  unquestionable  i  but  they  are  sometimes  found  sculptured  on  the 
statues  of  mortals — of  distinguished  heroes,  legislators,  ^nd  kings.  Thus  they 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  that  of  Zoroaster,  in  one  of  the  ruined  fire  temples  of 
Persia.  The  connexion  of  the  serpent  with  the  uuiversai  deluge  la  more  satis- 
factory: 

The  serpent  was,  moreover,  esteemed  a  tjrpe  of  evil  and  corruption  :  and  since  the 

deluge  was  eminently  the  fruit  and  ccmsequence  of  evil,  we  find  it  represented  by  a 

serpent,  as  if  it  had  especially  proceeded  from  the  evil  principle.     In  the  Egyptian 

mythology,  tbe  monster  Typbon  is  described  as  terminating  in  the  volumes  of  two  im- 

mmnse  serpents,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  ^ealeit  of  tiVl  \he  children  of  tbe  earth.     He 
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U  «aid  to  have  oveiK^ped  the  loftiest  mountains,  while  Us  two  hands  extended  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  east  and  west.  The  accuracy  of  this  hleroglyphical  painting, 
which  represents  Typbon  as  rising  above  the  highest  hills,  and  as  spreading  himself 
over  the  whole  earth,  will  be  readily  allowed  when  we  find  the  Egyptians  assuring 
Plutarch  that  Typhon  was  literally  nothing  more  than  the  ocean.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Arabs,  who  are  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians,  still  express  th^ 
general  deluge  by  the  term  jil  Ttifan.  The  form  of  Typhon  was  that  of  a  man. 
serpent ;  and  the  Egyptians,  though  they  allowed  him  to  be  tlie  ocean  at  the  time  when 
the  chief  hero-god  was  driven  into  the  ark,  evidently  considered  him  also  as  a  type  of 
the  evil  principle. 

But  £g3rpt  was  not  the  only  country  where  this  animal  was  considered  sym- 
bolical of  the  deluge.  The  same  notion  did  prevail  in  Greece  and  Persia,  and 
does  prevail  in  China  and  some  parts  of  Hindoostan. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  divine  honours  were,  in  some  countries,  ren- 
dered to  the  serpent.  It  was,  as  before  observed,  the  evil  principle  under  a 
visible  form,  the  great  enemy  of  man :  it  had  occasioned  his  fall  from  primeval 
happiness,  and  subsequently  the  destruction  by  water  of  the  human  race :  it 
held  equal  dominion  over  the  universe  with  the  good  principle,  and  was,  both 
in  its  nature  and  operations,  equally  as  independent.  If  the  one  was  wor- 
shipped for  obtaining  an  increase  of  good,  so  was  the  other  for  avertmg  evil : 
the  one  was  adored  from  love,  the  other  from  fear.  Hence  Ahrimanes  was  aS 
much  the  object  of  adoration  as  Oromasdes ;  the  former  was  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a  serpent;  and  probably  the  same  species  of  idolatry  exist- 
ing at  the  present  day  among  the  more  barbarous  nations  of  Africa,  may  be  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia. 

Leaving  Egypt,  Colonel  Francklin  proceeds  to  Greece  and  Persia ;  but  his 
account  of  the  serpent-worship  in  those  countries  (with  respect  to  Greece,  we 
should  have  used  veneration  instead  of  worship)  is,  as  may  be  expected  from 
the  paucity  of  historic  materials,  exceedingly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  He 
is,  however,  more  at  home  in  India,  and  we  are  mistaken  if  the  following 
extracts  will  not  be  read  with  interest : 

In  the  Courma  outar,  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu  into  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  to  support 
the  earth,  which  was  sinking  into  the  ocean,  vire  have  the  detail  of  the  memorable 
churning  of  the  ocean  (an  evident  symbol  of  the  deluge),  and  a  particular  account  of 
the  service  afforded  on  that  occasion  by  the  serpent  Vasuka.  Around  the  vast  mountain 
Mandar,  which  served  as  a  chumiug-staff,  says  the  legend,  the  serpent  Vasuka  was 
turned  in  many  a  fold,  by  way  of  a  rope^  at  the  head  of  which  those  imaginary  beings 
the  Soors  and  Assoors  pulled  with  all  their  might,  until  the  fourteen  precious  gems 
were  produced  tbiU;  had  previously  been  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean  in  a  recorded 
deluge  of  former  times.  They  now,  continues  the  story^  pull  forth  the  serpent's  head 
repeatedly,  and  fis  often  let  it  go>  while  there  issued  from  its  mouth  a  continued 
stream  of  fire^  smoke,  and  wind,  which,  ascending  in  thick  clouds  replete  with  lightning^ 
it  began  to  rain  down  on  the  heavenly  band,  who  were  already  fatigued  with  their 
labours,  whilst  a  shower  of  flowers  was  shaken  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  Mandar, 
which  covered  the  heads  of  the  whole  assembly.  In  the  mean  time  the  roaring  of  the 
ocean,  whilst  thus  violently  agitated,  was  like  the  bellowing  of  a  mighty  cloud  (  ?) 
Thousands  of  various  productions  of  the  great  deep  were  torn  to  pieces  in  the  concus- 
sion, and  every  specific  being  Of  the  ocean,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  abyss  were 
annihilated.  The  great  and  many>headed  serpent  Anania,  or  See*  NagOp  king  of  the  ser- 
pents, and  according  to  the  Puianas,  presiding  over  the  realms  below,  is  stated  to  have 
resided  in  Padalon,  qr  hell,  the  eyerlasting  »bo4e  of  wicked  ^irits.  In  the.  fancied  rer 
presentations  of  theHindoo  mythology,  we  find  the  god  Vishnoo,  orthe  preserving  power, 
represented  as  sleeping  upon  this  enormous  snake,  whose  expanded  heads  form  a  canppy 
Ibrt^  god  durii]£hJMrep9feof&i|iou8«iid  yean.    Sees  Na^  also  caUed  Ananta^  t^ 
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dnef  of  the  serpents,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  having  a  thou- 
sand heads,  and  residing  in  Padalon,  or  the  lower  regions.  He  is  represented  as  having 
a  gorgeous  appearance,  a  crown  set  with  resplendent  gems  on  each  of  his  heads,  one  of 
which  is  larger  and  brighter  than  the  rest.  His  eyes  gleaming  lilce  flaming  torches  ; 
his  neck,  his  tongue,  and  his  body  are  black ;  his  garments  red,  with  yellow  skirts,  and 
a  sparkling  jewel  in  each  of  his  ears.  His  four  arms  are  extended,  and  adorned  with 
rich  bracelets  :  in  bis  hands  are  the  holy  shell,  the  war- mace,  the  chnkra  or  quoit,  and 
the  lotos.  The  Hindoos  likewise  imagine  that  the  earth  is  supported  on  the  heads  of 
Sees  Naga,  on  the  horn  of  a  cow,  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and  on  the  tusks  of  a  boar. 

With  reference  to  the  Scandinavians,  the  Colonel  remarks : 
The  evil  being  of  the  Goths  is  said  to  have  had  two  children.  Death,  and  an  immense 
serpent.  The  universal  father  (says  the  £dda  of  the  Goths)  despatched  certain  of  the 
gods  to  bring  their  children  to  him :  when  they  were  come,  he  threw  the  serpent  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  but  there  the  monster  waxed  so  large,  that  he  ivound  kimseff' 
round  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth.  Thor  is  represented  as  the  fltst-bpm  of  the  suprenie 
God,  and  is  styled  in  the  £dda  *<  the  eldest  of  sons.*'  He  was  esteemed  in  Scandinavia 
as  a  middle  divinity,  a  mediator  between  God  and  man.  He  is  moreover  especially  said 
to  have  bruized,  or  beat  to  pieces,  the  head  of  the  great  serpent  Midgard  with  his 
battle-axe,  to  have  felled  him  to  the  earth  ;  but  not  until  die  deadly  venom  that  flowed 
from  the  serpent's  mouth  had  stifled  the  victorious  monarch  with  its  pestiferous  exhala* 
tions,  and  he  fell  liack  nine  paces  (says  the  account)  and  expired. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  Edda,  or  even  to  the  review  of  Colonel 
JVancklin's  work  in  our  last  number,  he  will  find  that  the  above  paragraph  is 
full  of  mistakes.  Hela,  or  death,  and  the  great  serpent  Midgard,  sprung  not 
from  Surtur  (the  evil  principle)  but  from  Loke,  who  was  descended  from  the 
giants  of  the  frost.  And  it  was  not  the  Alfader,  in  other  words  the  universal 
father,  ^  who  despatched  certain  of  the  gods  to  bring  their  children  to  him.** 
It  was  Odin,  the  chief  hero-god  inhabiting  Valhalla,  who  cast  the  monster 
into  the  sea.  Thor  was  not  the  son  of  Alfader,  but  of  Odin ;  and  he  was 
never  accounted  a  mediator  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  no  where  said  to 
have  **  broken  the  serpent's  head,"  nor  to  have  expired  from  its  ^*  pestiferous 
venom."  Both  these  circumstances  are  prospective,  and  have  reference  to  the 
great  consummation  of  all  things — ^  the  dreaded  twilight  of  the  gods."  Nor 
does  this  serpent,  as  is  elsewhere  asserted,  bear  much  affinity  to  the  Typhon 
of  the  Egyptians ;  for,  unlike  the  latter,  it  has  no  conceivable  relation  to  the 
deluge.  And  still  greater  is  the  mistake  committed  by  the  Colonel  in  a  subse- 
quent passage,  of  confounding  Thor  with  Woden,  and  of  representing  either 
as  ''the  Great  Father."  How  the  principal  personages  and  events  of  Scandi- 
navian mythology  could  be  so  oddly  misplaced,  is  really  inexplicable. 

Colonel  Francklin  labours  with  his  usual  zeal  to  discover  some  traces  of  the 
serpent  worship,  and  of  the  Hindoo  superstitions,  in  the  Druidical  system  of 
our  pagan  forefathers.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  Druidism  possessed  one 
or  two  tenets  which  it  bad  derived  either  immediately  from  Asia,  or  through 
the  intermediate  country  of  Greece.  Thus  the  everlasting  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  the  veneration  of  fire,  were  undoubtedly  of  oriental  origin ;  but  the 
points  in  which  the  religious  sysitem  of  Britain  and  that  of  India  difier  are 
innumerable.  Indeed  serpent-toon^,  properly  speaking,  never  existed  in 
either  country,  nor  in  dther  Greece  or  Rome.  On  many  occasions.  Colonel  F. 
confounds  two  things  which  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  distinct — the  respect 
in  which  the  serpent,  as  a  sculptured  sjrmbol,  was  held,  and  the  worship 
actually  paid  to  that  reptile. 
Colonel  Francklin  not  only  appears  to  think  that  Druidism  and  Budhuism 
are  one  and  the  aame  religiony  but  he  baa  proved^  to  his  own  satisfaction  at 


loft,  thu  tke  lagn  tmple  M  1itnirfc»^i  was  metmXfy  dftfiartad  to  tlw 
niiidoo  ootjm 

Before  we  condode  we  akaB,  »  we  iatnnted  an  intention  of  doing,  briefl/ 
adrert to  a  few  mlBorpoiBts  in  Coload  n»icklin*s  work. 

It  u  aingolar  flat  &e  ire  BOtmt  or  ire  of  Bdns,  and  the  first  daj  of  May,  de* 
wnnriimrdfa  JXei-Xbv,  ortbeireof  Bdnslsdof,  is  sdll  preserred  in  Irdaod;  that  fire 
is  ligiited  bj  the  peoBaolry,  and  dbc  aoa^  ipomen,  and  children  pas  thou^  the  fire— 
throu^  the  flames  of  homing  abarar.    (AaUr,  pu  17.) 

It  can  scarcdj  be  called  singular  diat  Testiges  of  oriental  superstition  should 
be  found  in  Irdand.    Tliat  island  was  probaUy  colonized  by  Phoenicians,  or  by 
tbdr  Iberian  descendants ;  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  Christianity 
would  not  entirdy  eradicate  the  prerailing  idolatry.    Eren  in  England  similar 
festiges  may  be  found  at  the  present  day.  On  the  commencement  of  winter,  the 
Draids  ordered  all  fires  throughout  the  country  to  be  extinguished,  and  ren- 
dered it  imperatiTe  on  dieir  deluded  followers  to  apply  to  themselres  for  a 
apply  of  the  sacred  element.     He,  however,  who  could  not  pay  for  it  was 
compiled  to  pass  the  cold  and  comfortless  season  without  its  cheering  in* 
isence.    Now,  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  country,  we  baye  frequently 
witnessed  a  superstition  which  is  unquestionably  derived  from  the  one  we  hare 
mentioned.    If  through  inadrertency,   or  any  other  accident,  the  peasant's 
ire  should  be  extinguished  on  the  last  eveidng  of  the  year,  it  would  be  consi- 
dered a  bad  omen,  and  he  would  hare  some  difficulty  in  procuring  the  neces* 
mrj  element  from  a  neighbour. 

A  striking  analogy,  in  some  respects,  between  the  statues  of  Egypt  and  those 
of  Hindoostan,  has  often  been  noticed.  This  proves  that  something  more 
than  a  casual  intercourse  must,  at  some  period,  have  taken  place  between  the 
two  countries.  Indeed  we  know  from  several  ancient  historians,  that  the  Phoe- 
udans  hdd  a  constant  communication  by  the  Arabian  Gulf  with  Ceylon,  as 
well  as  with  some  parts  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  Colonel  Francklin 
enters  at  some  length  into  the  question  whether  Egypt  derived  her  religious 
dogmas  from  India,  or  vice  versa  (he  might  have  said,  a  few  of  those 
dogmas,  for  in  general  there  is  very  little  resemblance  between  the  superstitions 
of  the  two  countries) ;  and  he  seems  inclined  to  award  the  palm  of  superior 
antiquity  to  the  country  of  Memnon.  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  right ;  but 
we  do  not  see  why  the  problem  should  be  solved  by  such  a  consideration 
tlone.  At  a  period  much  more  recent  than  is  commonly  supposed,  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  well  as  the  Phoenicians,  traded  with  India;  and  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  the  natives  of  that  country  derived  some- 
thing of  their  idolatry  from  one  or  the  other — perhaps  from  both.  Nor  is  it 
more  improbable  that  Ethiopia  contributed  her  share  to  the  same  effect.  Many 
of  the  statues  in  Hindoostan  appear  to  be  woolly-headed,  like  those  of  Africa ; 
a  circumstance  which  strengthens  the  supposition. 

About  one-third  of  these  '*  Researches  "  relates  to  the  cavern  and  rock- 
temples  of  several  Asiatic  and  African  countries.  Though  this  is  a  subject 
which  we  should  suppose  foreign  to  the  author's  design,  it  constitutes  by  far 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  book.  Some  of  these  treasures  of  antiquity, 
existing  both  in  India  and  Persia,  he  has  personally  examined,  and  his  descrip- 
tions are  therefore  the  more  valuable.  Yet  we  forbear  to  accompany  him  in 
his  visits  to  these  justly  celebrated  monuments  of  past  greatness  :  we  have 
already  transgressed  the  limits  we  had  prescribed  to  ourselves;  and  we  are 
lore  that  no  adequate  idea  of  those  wonders  could  be  formed  without  the  aid 
of  the  pencil. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ROUTE  TO  INDIA  BY  EGYPT 

AND  THE  RED  SEA.* 

The  annual  ravages  of  the  plague  at  Alexandria,  usually  commencing  about 
the  20th  of  February,  and  ceasing  towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  evidently 
point  out  to  the  traveller  proceeding  to  India  via  Egypt  and  Red  Sea,  the 
impropriety  of  his  timing  his  arrival  therebetween  the  periods  above  specified. 
It  becomes,  then,  desirable  for  him  to  arrive  either  before  its  commencement 
or  af^er  its  cessation,  and  in  order  to  lead  to  a  correct  decision  on  this  point, 
the  following  circumstances  are  necessary  to  be  known.  That  the  season  of 
departure  for  native  vessels  proceeding  from  Mocha  to  India  is  only  of  two 
months'  duration,  commencing  the  middle  of  July  and  closing  about  the  same 
time  in  September.  That  the  northerly  winds  do  not  set  in,  in  the  southern 
latitudes  of  the  Red  Sea,  before  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  after  which 
period  until  October,  the  space  of  one  month  is  sufficient  time,  including 
ordinary  delays,  for  proceeding  from  Suez  to  Mocha,  in  dows  anchoring  at 
night,  as  the  wind  is  then  fair  the  whole  distance. 

Upon  these  grounds  it  is  evident,  that  a  person  arriving  in  Egypt  in  the  end 
of  June,  the  close  of  the  plague  season,  will  reach  India  nearly  as  soon  as 
one  who  arrives  previous  to  its  commencement,  four  months  earlier,  and  con- 
sequently that  for  those  with  whom  expedition  is  the  main  consideration,  the 
end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July  is  the  proper  season  of  arrival  at  Alexandria, 
and  the  month  of  ^January  or  beginning  of  February  for  such  as  are  desirous 
of  visiting,  on  the  route,  the  antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  time  of  the 
traveller's  leaving  England  will  depend  upon  whether  he  intends  to  proceed 
thence  by  sea  direct  to  Egypt,  or  pass  through  any  of  the  continental 
countries. 

It  is  vq^'y  true,  as  will  be  found  in  Horsburgh's  Directions,  that  the  south- 
west monsoon  commences  in  the  sea  of  Arabia  in  May,  and  hence  it  may  natu- 
rally be  inferred  that  vessels  sail  from  Mocha  to  India  shortly  after  that 
period;  but  from  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon  until  the  middle  of  July  it  blows 
with  great  violence ;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  long  since  become  an  established 
rule  among  the  native  traders  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  defer  putting  to  sea 
until  the  middle  of  July ;  deviations  from  which  are  of  exceedingly  rare 
occurrence.  The  height  of  the  monsoon  being  then  esteemed  over,  vessels 
leave  Mocha  with  the  wind  from  the  northward,  which  on  clearing  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel  follow  a  direction  towards  the  east  (the  reason  of  this  will  be 
afterwards  noticed),  until  it  meets  with  the  regular  south-west  monsoon,  near 
Socotra,  which  will  be  found,  as  this  island  is  left  behind,  to  hang  pretty  much 
from  the  westward.  Thus  ships  leaving  at  this  season,  though  steering  three 
different  courses  during  the  voage,  have  the  wind  nearly  aft  the  whole  distance 
from  Mocha  to  Bombay,  and  the  voyage  is  then  averaged  at  about  a  fortnight. 
Although  the  native  vessels  only  sail  out  of  the  Red  Sea  during  two  months,  to 
India,  European  vessels  take  their  departure  without  regard  to  seasons ;  but 
these  are  opportunities  seldom  occurring,  and  consequently  not  at  all  to  be 
depended  on.  There  is  only  one  other  method  by  which  a  person  arriving  at 
Mocha  before  the  month  of  Jujy,  can  proceed  to  India ;  I  mean  by  Muscat. 
This,  however,  is  an  undertaking  few  persons  would  attempt  unless  urged  to 
it  by  pressing  circumstances,  or  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  long  detention. 
The  only  vessels  which  navigate  between  Mocha  and  Muscat  are  buglas  of 

from 

•  The  note  appended  to  the  article  in  our  last  number  (vol.  xxiv.  p.  717)  it  equally  applicable  to  thia. 
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from  60  to  100  tons  burthen,  better  known  to  ourselves  under  the  name  of 
dows,-  and  too  generally  understood  to  require  any  particular  description.  It 
will  be  sufficient  merely  to  say,  that  their  build  is  altogether  clumsy,  and  very 
ill  adapted  for  tempestuous  weather,  while  the  people  who  conduct  them  are 
acquainted  with  little  more  than  the  rudest  elements  of  navigation.  In  such 
a  vessel,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  a  crew,  must  the  voyager  embarking  for 
Muscat  hazard  his  existence,  and  prepare  to  encounter  the  risks  of  a  boiste- 
roiis  sea.  Between  the  months  of  September  and  May  the  wind  blows 
directly  contrary,  and  generally  very  strong,  the  entire  distance  from  Muscat 
to  Mocha,  following  the  direction  of  the  coast ;  from  Cape  Rasel  Had  to  Aden 
the  north-east  monsoon  sweeps  along  the  Arabian  shore ;  from  Aden  to  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandel  it  blows  nearly  due  east,  and  henee  to  the  northward 
up  the  Red  Sea,  varying  a  little  to  the  east  and  west ;  so  that  the  southerly 
wind,  which  predominates  during  seven  months  in  the  southern  latitudes  of  the 
Red  Sea,  is  in  fact  a  current  of  air  originating  in  the  north-east.  The  cause 
influencing  the  wind  to'  pursue  these  diflerent  directions  may  thus  be  explained. 
The  north-east  wind,  on  entering  that  part  of  the  sea  of  Arabia,  or  perhaps, 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  between  Cape  Guardafui  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  becomes,  as  it  advances,  gradually  more  and  more 
confined  by  the  opposite  mountainous  coasts  drawing  nearer  to  each  other 
until  they  form  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel ;  here  the  high  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia to  the  west  and  south  prevent  its  further  progress  in  either  of  these 
Sections,  while  those  of  Arabia  on  the  other  side  equally  obstruct  any  exit 
to  the  east ;  consequently  the  only  channel  left  is  to  the  northward.  To  a 
'similar  cause  may  be  attributed  the  circumstance  above  noticed,  of  the 
northerly  wind,  which  prevails  at  Mocha  between  May  and  October,  taking 
an  easterly  inclination,  after  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 

But  to  return  ;  between  September  and  May,  the  winds  then  for  proceeding 
from  Mocha  to  Muscat  are  most  adverse ;  for  while  the  north-east  monsoon 
prevails  in  the  sea  of  Arabia,  the  wind  blows  strong  through  the  straits  from 
the  southward,  up  towards  Mocha.  It  may  be  asked,  therefore,  how  do  the 
buglas  effect  a  passage  ?  During  the  prevalence  of  these  southerly  winds  at 
Mocha,  there  are  occasional  breaks  or  lulls  of  two. or  three  days'  duration, 
hardly  ever  exceeding  the  third  day,  during  which  light  winds,  chiefly  from 
the  west  and  north,' with  moderate  weather,  prevail.  These  intervals  are  of 
rare  occurrence  during  the  first  months  of  the  southerly  wind,  but  becomes 
somewhat  more  frequent  towards  its  conclusion  in  May.  It  is  on  an  occasion 
of  this  nature  that  the  master  of  the  bugia,  or  nakoda,  weighs  anchor,  for  one 
or  more  are  generally  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  change  of  weather. 
Before  the  contrary  wind  again  sets  in,  they  may  pass  the  straits  and  get 
round  to  Aden,  about  fifty  leagues  from  Mocha  by  sea ;  here,  should  adverse 
winds  recommence,  they  must  come  to  an  anchor,  and  remain  until  the  weather 
once  more  changes,  or  becomes  sufficiently  moderate  to  admit  of  their  beating 
up  along  shore.  In  this  manner  they  proceed  by  slow  degrees,  seeking  the 
nearest  place  of  shelter  whenever  the  weather  becomes  adverse,  or  returning, 
should  there  be  none  at  hand,  to  the  last  they  quitted.  Thus  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon circumstance  for  a  bugla  to  leave  Mocha,  and  a  few  days  after  to  be  seen 
returning,  having  been  unable  to  attain  as  far  as  Aden.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  also,  that  the  nakoda  trades  at  the  intermediate  ports,  which  will  of 
course  add  so  much  to  the  length  of  the  voyage ;  when  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  usually  performed  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks ;  it  is  not  probable 
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that  much  detention  will  be  met  with  at  Muscat,  for  most  of  the  vessels  from 
Bussorah  and  Bushire  touch  there  on  their  way  to  the  Indian  ports.  'This  b 
so  far  fortunate,  since  there  are  no  European  residents  at  Muscat,  and  the 
climate  of  the  place  is  known  to  be  particularly  hostile  to  Europeans.  But 
the  very  possibility  of  detention  at  such  a  place  as  Muscat  is  alone  a  weighty 
objection  to  pursuing  this  route.  Thus  much  having  been  said  regarding  the 
voyage  from  Mocha  to  Muscat  between  September  and  May,  it  remains  to 
notice  what  may  be  expected  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  June ;  it 
would  be  useless  to  pursue  the  subject  beyond  June,  as  in  July  ships  will  be 
found  sailing  direct  from  Mocha  to  India.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
the  northerly  winds  do  not  extend  to  the  southern  latitudes  of  the  Red  Sea 
previous  to  the  middle  of  May,  or  sometimes  it  is  the  end  of  the  month 
before  they  commence ;  and  also  that  the  same  wind,  on  passing  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel,  blows  towards  the  east,  until  it  meets  with  the  south-west  mon- 
soon near  Socotra,  consequently  afler  this  period  the  buglas  proceed  to 
Muscat  with  the  wind  afl  the  whole  way  from  Mocha ;  but  the  same  reason 
already  mentioned,  which  deters  larger  native  jiressels  from  sailing  to  India 
before  the  middle  of  July,  t3iz»  the  violence  of  the  south-west  monsoon  for 
the  first  two  months  subsequent  to  its  commencement  in  May,  will  also  render 
■the  passage  to  Muscat  in  a  bugla  at  this  season,  to  say  the  least,  far  from 
agreeable.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
eyes  of  the  native  seamen  between  sailing  along  the  coast  to  Muscat  during 
these  months,  and  launching  into  the  open  sea  to  India.  Notwithstanding  the 
roughness  of  the  passage,  few  losses  are  said  to  occur.  Steering  along  the 
coast,  which  is  pretty  free  from  shoals,  a  bugla  will  now  run  from  Mocha  to 
Muscat  in  about  ten.  days,  with  a  following  sea,  and  the  wind  aft^  blowing 
occasionally  in  very  strong  gusts.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  describe  the  voyage  qs 
boisterous  in  the  extreme ;  no  cooking  can  be  attempted ;  the  hatches  are 
battened  down,  and  the  vessel  runs  before  the  wind,  with  her  deck  continuidly 
wet. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  voyage  from  Mocha  to  Muscat,  both  when  tbe 
wind  is  contrary,  from  September  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  from  the  middle 
of  May  until  July,  when  it  is  fdr;  and  hence  It  may  safely  be  inferred,  tl^at 
it  should  only  be  attempted  under  the  most  urgent  circumstances.  Nothing 
has  been  smd  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea ;  every  thing  relating 
to  it  having  been  expl^ned  under  the  head  of  '*  Observations  pn  the  Route  to 
India,"  renders  any  repetition  here  unnecessary. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  features  of  the  route  to  India  by  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea,  including  the  voyage  from  Mocha  to  Muscat ;  and  hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  time  occupied  **  en  route  **  must  depend  chiefly  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  seasons  when  vessels  will  be  found  sailing  from  Mocha  to  India.  Igno- 
rant of  these  facts,  a  person  may  consume  ten  months  where  he  only  calcu- 
lated upon  four  or  five  being  necessary.  Disappointment  may  clpud,  at  the 
close  of  his  travels,  the  sunshine  and  pleasure  with  whjch  they  ^^moa^ced, 
and  vexatious  delay  meet  him  nt  the  very  pcHOt  |it  »rbich  he  im^gl^ed  all  diffi- 
culty would  cease. 

R. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CODE  OF  MENU. 

(Continued from  hist  vol.,  p.  728.) 

The  third  chapter  of  the  code  h  entitled  "  On  Marriage;  or  on  the  Second 
Order." 

The  "  twice-born  *'  student,  having  passed  his  probation,  and  received  from 
bis  fiither  "  the  sacred  gift  of  the  Veda,**  may,  with  the  consent  of  his  preceptor, 
on  his  return  home,  espouse  a  wife,  who  must  be  of  the  same  class  with  himself^ 
on  pain  of  degradation  and  future  perdition.*  His  choice  is  still  fiirther  limited : 
she  must  not  be  descended  from  his  own  ancestors  within  the  sixth  deegree,  nor 
from  the  same  primitive  stock  as  his  father;  she  must  not  foe  of  a  family  which  ^ 
has  omitted  prescribed  acts  of  religion,  or  has  produced  no  male  children,  or 
in  which  the  Veda  has  not  been  read,  or  which  are  subject  to  certain  specified 
disorders,  or  have  **  thl<^  hair  on  the  body."  The  disqualifying  properties  of 
women  are  enumerated,  in  which  are  included  reddish  hair,  inflamed  eyes, 
immoderate  talkativeness ;  she  must  not  have  the  name  of  a  constellation,  or 
a  tree,  or  a  river,  or  a  barbarous  nation,  or  a  mountain,  or  a  winged  creature,- 
or  a  snake,  or  a  slave,  or  any  name  raising  an  image  of  terror.  The  unex- 
ceptionable individual  is  described  as  **  &  girl  whose  form  has  no  defect ;  who 
Ifas  an  agreeable  name ;  who  walks  like  a  phenicopteros,  or  like  a  young  ele- 
phant; whose  hair  and  teeth  are  moderate  respectively  in  quantity  and  size 
(or,  as  some  copies  read,  of  delicate  lips>  hair,  and  teeth) ;  whose  body  has 
exquisite  softness.'*  In  second  marriages  among  the  twice-born  classes,. 
women  out  of  the  class  of  the  husband  may  be  selected  in  their  order :  a 
Sudr&  only  must  be  the  wife  of  a  S6dra.  ^  A  Br4hmen,  if  he  take  a  S6dra  to 
his  bed^  sinks  to  the  r^ons'of  torment: — for  the  crime  of  him  who  drinks  the 
moisture  of  a  S6dr^'s  lips,  who  iff  tainted  by  her  breath,  the  law  declares 
no  expiation."  With  equal  care  the  Jewish  law  restrained  the  marriage  of 
the  Levite,  who  was  prohibited  from  taking  other  than  '*  a  virgin  of  his  own 
people  to  wife."f 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  eight  forms  of  the  nuptial  ceremony,  with 
the  good  and  bad  properties  of  each.  Of  these  eight  forms,  the  four  named 
Brahma,  Daiva,  'Arsha,  and  Prajapatya,  only  are  blameless;  the  other  four,, 
namely,  'Asura,  Gtodharva,  Racshasa,  and  Paisacha,  are  base :  the  four  first 
redeem  ancestors  and  descendants  from  sin,  and  yield  a  virtuous  progeny;  the 
four  liast  produce  sons  acting  cruelly,  speaking  falsely,  abhorrmg  the  Veda  and 
its  duties.  The  ceremony  of  joining  hands  takes  place  only  when  the  parties 
are  of  the  same  class :  a  Gshatriya  marrying  a  Brahmen,  holds  an  arrow  in  her 
band  (an  arrow-mark  is  a  distinctive  symbol  used  in  all  official  documents 
amongst  the  Rajpiit  trlbQs)^  a  Vaisya  who  marries  either  a  Brahmen  or  a 
Gshatriya^  holds  Etvfhip;X>  a  S6dra  who  marries  either  of  ihe  three  superior 
trifaies  holds  the  skirt  of  a  mantle.  There  appears  some  inconsistency  (as  Pro- 
fessor Haughton  remarks  §)  in  this  allusion  to  a  S(idra  marrying  a  Brahmen, 
when  the  prohibition  is  elsewhere  so  strong  against  such  a  connexion.  The 
text  here  is  understood  clearly  to  denote  marriage  with  a  Brahmen  by  the 
expression  *^  highest  marriages." 

The  tdxt  addd  the  following  solemn  injunction  respecting  venal  marriages : 

«  Let 

•  The  cU^pradation  of  the  higher  classes  by  hitermarriage  with  the  lower  i&  subject  to  practical  modi- 
ficatiom.  i  Lev.  xxi. 

^  Or,  as  some  interpret  the  word  protdda,  a  goad  used  to  compel  oxen. 
9  In  his  excellent  ^tion  of  the  Mdnava-Dherma  Sdstra,  vol.  ii.  p.  437* 
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**  Let  no  fether,  who  knows  the  law,  receive  a  gratuity,  however  smcdly  for 
giving  his  daughter  In  inarriage ;  since  tlie  man  who^  throu^  avarice,  takes 
a  gratuity  for  that  purpose,  is  a  seller  of  his  offspring.  Some  say  that  the  buU 
and  the  cow  given  in  the  nuptial  ceremony  of  the  Rlshis  (the  form  'Arsha*) 
are  a  bribe  to  the  father;  but  this  is  untrue :  a  bribe,  whether  large  or  small» 
is  an  actual  sale  of  the  daughter.'^ 

As  the  Hindus  are  reproached,  justly  In  some  respects,  with  a  desire  to  de- 
preciate the  female  sex,  we  insert  some  passages  from  this  part  of  the  present 
chapter,  which  have  at  least  some  redeeming  merits : 

*'  Married  women  must  be  honoured  and  adorned  by  their  fathefs  and 
brethren,  by  their  husbands,  and  by  the  brethren  of  their  husbands,  if  they 
seek  abundant  prosperity.  Where  females  are  honoured,  there  the  deities 
are  pleased  ;  but  where  they  are  dishonoured,  there  all  religious  acts  become 
fruitless.  Where  female  relations  are  made  miserable,  the  family  of  him  who 
makes  them  so  very  soon  wholly  perishes ;  but  where  they  are  not  unhappy,  the 
family  always  increases.  On  whatever  houses  the  women  of  a  family,  not 
being  duly  honoured,  pronounce  an  imprecation,  those  houses,  with  all  thai 
belong  to  them,  utteriy  perish,  as  if  destroyed  by  a  sacrifice  for  the  death  of  an 
enemy.  In  whatever  ftunily  the  husband  is  contented  with  his  wife,  and  the 
wife  with  her  husband,  in  that  house  will  fortune  be  assuredly  permanent." 

Here  ends  that  part  of  the  chapter  specifically  referring  to  marriage ;  and 
there  is  a  transition  to  the  causes  by  which  "  great  families  are  sunk  to  a  low 
estate  x**  one  is  **  irreverence  towards  a  Brdhmen ;"  another,  '^  attendance  on 
a  king.*' 

The  code,  in  the  next  place,  treats  of  unintentional  sin  committed  by  the 
**  housekeeper,*'  in  the  unconscious  slaughter  of  animals,  for  which  expiations 
are  appointed,  like  **  the  sin-ofiering  of  ignorance  '*  amongst  the  Israelites.-f- 
A  housekeeper,  it  is  said  by  Brigu,  has  five  places  of  sHiughter,  t.  e.  where 
small  living  creatures  may  be  slain ;  his  kitchen-hearth,  his  grindstone,  his 
broom,  hra  pestle  and  mortar,  and  his  water-pot,  by  using  which  he  incurs 
sin ;  to  expiate  it  the  five  great  sacraments  were  appointed :  these  are  the 
sacrament  of  the  Vida^  or  teaching  and  studying  the  Scripture;  that  of  the 
manes,  or  offering  cakes  and  water;  that  of  the  deities,  or  an  oblation  to  fire  ; 
that  of  spirits,  or  giving  food  to  living  creatures ;  and  that  of  men,  or  enter- 
taining guests.  **  Whoever  cherishes  not  five  orders  of  beings,  namely,  the 
deities,  those  who  demand  hospitality,  those  whom  he  ought  by  law  to  maintain, 
his  departed  forefathers  and  himself;  that  man  lives  not,  even  though  he 
breathe." 

There  follows  a  very  curious  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the 
'^  housekeeper,"  t.  e,  the  married  Brahmen :  his  oblation  to  the  deities  of 
clarified  butter  cast  into  the  flame  ascends  to  the  sun;  from  the  sun  falls  rain; 
from  rain  comes  vegetable  food;  and  from  food  animals:  as  all  creatures 
subsist  by  receiving  support  from  air,  thus  all  orders  of  men  exist  by  receiving 
support  from  housekeepers ;  and  since  men  of  the  three  other  orders  are  each 
day  nourished  by  them  with  divine  learning  and  food,  a  housekeeper  is  there* 
fore  of  the  most  eminent  order.  Mr.  Haughton  remarks,  with  reference  to 
the  concluding  part  of  the  colon  In  the  b^inning  of  this  passage,  that  it  con- 
veys the  exact  germ  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  so  ably  handled  of  late 
by  an  eminent  writer,  namely,  the  dependence  of  population  upon  sustenance. 

The 

•  '*  When  the  father  gives  his  daughter  away,  after  having  received  from  the  bridegroom  one  pair  of 
klne,  or  two  paim,  for  uses  prescribed  by  law,  that  marriage  is  called  'Anha.** 
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ThK  deitiJBBy  male  atid  female,  to  whom  the  oblation  it  daily  to  be  perfarmed 
are  then  enumerated.  An  oUation  or  gift  is  to  be  offered  to  **  animated 
creatures/'  by  throwing  dressed  rice  near  the  door  to  the  winds  (or  god» 
thereof) ;  in  water  to  the  water  gods,  and  on  the  pestle  and  mortar  to  the  gods 
of  large  trees.  ''  To  all  the  gods  assembled,  let  him  throw  up  his  oblation  in  the 
open  air ;  by  day,  to  the  spirits  who  walk  in  light;  and  by  night,  to  those  who 
walk  in  darkness :  in  the  building  on  his  house-top  let  him  cast  his  oblation  for 
the  welfare  of  all  creatures;  and  what  remains  let  him  give  to  the  PitrYs  with 
his  face  towards  the  south.  The  share  of  dogs,  of  outcasts,  of  dog-feeders, 
of  sinAil  men  punished  with  elephantiasis  or  consumption,  of  crows  and  of 
reptiles,  let  him  drop  on  the  ground  by  little  and  little.  A  Brahmen,  who 
thus  each  day  shall  honour  all  beings,  will  go  to  the  highest  region  in  a  straight 
path,  in  an  irradiated  form." 

.  Then  follow  exalted  eulogiums  on  the  duty  of  hospitality  towards  a  Brah- 
men guest  or  mendicant,  and  denunciations  against  those  who  fail  therein. 
The  same  degree  of  hospitality  is  not  to  be  extended  to  other  classes.  A 
Cshatriya,  Vaisya,  or  Sudra,  is  not  a  guest  in  the  house  of  a  Brahmen,  any 
more  than  the  latter'd  kinsmen,  friends  or  preceptor :  a  Cshatriya  coming  to 
the  house  in  the  form  of  a  guest,  may  have  food  prepared  for  him  after  the 
Brahmens  have  eaten.  Vaisyas  and  even  S6dras  are  to  have  food  given  them 
by  the  housekeeper,  **  shewing  marks  of  benevolence  at  the  same  time  with  his 
domestics."  Other  persons,  such  as  brides,  damsels,  the  sick,  and  pregnant 
women,  may  have  food  even  before  the  guests.*  **  The  idiot,  who  first  eats 
his  own  mess,  without  having  presented  food  to  the  persons  just  enumerated, 
knows  not,  while  he  crams,  tliat  he  will  himself  be  food  after  death  for 
bandogs  and  vultures." 

The  next  directions,  which  are  given  at  great  length,  relate  to  the  performance 
of  the  important  rite  called  the  (monthly)  Sraddha^  r^arded  with  such  venera^ 
tion  by  the  Hindus.  It  is  dedicated  either  to  the  gods  or  to  the  PitrTs  (de-^ 
parted  spirits  of  ancestors),  and  it  is  to  be  performed  on  the  dark  day  of  each 
moon.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  daily  sacrament  of  the  PitrYs  (consisting- 
of  offerings  of  boiled  rice,  milk,  roots,  fruit,  &c.),  the  fire  being  still  blazing, 
this  solemn  rite  is  to  be  performed  **  with  extreme  care,  and  with  flesh  meat  in 
the  best  condition."  It  is  termed  pinddnwdhdrt^a,  that  is,  anwdhdrya,  **  eaten 
after,"  pinda,  **  ball  of  rice."  On  these  occasions  Brahmens  are  to  be  re- 
verentially entertained  in  moderate  numbers;  a  large  company  is  forbidden: 
at  the  Sraddha  of  the  gods,  two  Brdhmens ;  at  that  of  the  father,  paternal 
grandftither,  and  great  grandfather,  three.  This  act  of  honour  to  departed 
ancestral  spirits,  it  is  said,  rewards  a  man  engaged  in  such  obsequies  with 
continual  fruit.  Very  exact  instructions  follow  as  to  the  persons  amongst  whom 
the  food  at  these  holy  rites  is  to  be  distributed.  The  partaker  must  be  a  most 
reverend  Brahmen,  of  eminent  learning,  perfectly  conversant  with  the  Veda,  of 
good  family,  and  neither  friend  (unless  in  unavoidable  cases)  nor  foe  of  the 
entertainer.  *'  As  many  mouthfuls  as  an  unlearned  man  shall  swallow  at  an' 
oblation  to  the  gods  and  to  ancestors,  so  many  iron  balls  (jed-^ot,  says  the 
comment)  and  spears  must  the  giver  of  the  Sr&ddha  swallow  in  the  next 
world."  On  the  other  hand,  by  entertaming  one  learned  man  at  the  oblation^ 
the  entertainer  gains  exalted  fruit;  the  gift  renders  the  g^ver  and  receiver 
partakers  thereof  in  this  world  and  the  next,  and  the  ancestors  are  satisfied 

even 

•  The  copies  of  the  oodedifllgr  gNotty  in  thif  passage :  some  include  boys  and  glilsi  others  all  women 
PMtdliic  in  their  fother's  house. 
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even  to  the  sixth  de|^;ree.  Some  subsidiary  rules  are  isub}oinecl  for  the  guidance 
of  persons  in  the  perfbrmairde  of  the  Srdd^rn  where  no  BHdnnen  learned  in 
the  scripture  can  be  procured.  The  individuals  who  are  to  be  rigorourijn 
excluded  in  such  cases  are  described  with  scrupulous  and  whimsical  exactitude; 
the  catdogue  includes  usnrers,  men  with  whitlows  on  the  finger,  or  with  black-f 
yellow  teeth,  a  phthisical  manf,  a  feeder  of  csrttle,  a  younger  brother  married* 
before  the  elder,  an  elder  not  married  before  the  younger,  a  man  who  sabasta 
by  the  wdalth  of  mimy  relations,  a  daricer,  the  husband  of  a  S6dra,  a  man 
i/^ho  has  lost  one  eye,  a  rude  speaker,  a  forsaker  without  just  cause  of  his 
mother,  an  eater  of  food  offered  by  the  son  of  an  adulteress,  a  seller  of  the 
moon-plant  iAsclepiag  aeida\  a  navigator  of  the  ocean,  a  poetical  encomiast; 
an  oilman,  a  seller  of  liquids,  a  maker  of  bows  and  arrows,  a  father  instructed 
in  the  Veda  by  his  own  son,  a  common  informer,  a  tamer  of  beasts,  an  as^ 
trologei*,  a  builder  of  houses  for  gain,  a  club-footed  man,  a  remover  of  dead 
bodies,  a  planter  of  trees,  &c.  &c.  Some  of  the  causes  of  interdiction  from* 
this  oblation  strOiigly  resemble  those  \^hich  disqualified  a  priest  amongst  the 
Israelites  from  **  appf oaching  to  offer  food  to  his  God,"* 

A  long  detail  succeeds'  of  the  retribution  prepared  in  the  next  life  for  those 
who  give  food  at  a  Sraddtia  to  inadmissible  persons.  Food  given  to  a  sellef* 
of  the  moon-plant  becomes  ohlure'ih  another  world ;  to  a  physician  purulent 
blood;  to  an  image-worshipper  (whidh  is  remarkable)  it'  is  thrown  away;  to^ 
an  usurer  it  is  infamous :  in  short,  food  given  to  base  inadmissible  men  are 
pronounced  to  be ''  n6  more  than  ariihikl  oil,  blood;  flesh,  skin,  and  bones." 
"  A  company  assembled  at  a  Sraddtia^  may  be  purified,  when  defiled  by  inad-: 
missible  persons,  by  Bddimens^,  the  chief  of  their  class,  learned  in  all  thei 
Vedas  and  all  the  Angcu ;  by  a  student  who  has  given  a  thousand  cows  foii 
pious  uses ;  or  by  any  Birahinen  one  hiitidred  years  old. 

A  Brahmen  invited  to  a'Sf&ddlki'm'ust  be  abstemious;  he  mlust  never  breaks 
bb  ap)x)!ntment  if  he  has  be^n'  duly  invitedj  on  pain  of  becoming  a  hog  inhitf 
next  birth.  ^  Departed  ancestors,,  no  doubt,  are  attehdant  on  such  mvited 
j^rlihmens,  hoVering  rOund  them  like  pure  spirits,  and'  sitting  by  them  when 
they  are  seated:  The  PitrTs,  or  great  progenitors,  are  free  from  wrath,  intent 
On  purity,  ever  exempt  from  sensual  passions,  endued  with  exalted  qualities  r 
they  are  primeval'  divinities  Who  have  laid  arms  aside."  It  is  further  declared 
that  an  obladl;>n  by  Briibmens  to  their  ancei^rs  transcends  an  oblation  to  the 
deities,  because  (itis  fi;dded)that'to  tile  duties  is  considered  biit  as  the  opening 
and  completion'  of  that  te  ancestor!^*  The  Sr^ddha  must  begin  and  end  with* 
an  offering  t6x  the  gods^  be  who  b^ins  and  ends  the  rite  with  an  oblation  toi 
the  Pitrts  periiAeir  quickly  with  his'  pfbgeny. 

The  plaee  of  the  Sr&ddba  is  to  be  cansfiilly  selected  by  the  Brajimen,  and> 
purified  by  being  smeated  with  cov^-(fiirig:  it  should  be  in  a  sequestered  spot, 
vi^ith  a  decHvity  to^JBftdS  the  south.  "The  divine  manes  are  always  pleased' 
vrith  ah  oblation  in  endpty  glsides;  naturaHy  clean,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
hi  solitatfy  spots;"  The  Bi^hmen  gtiesls-,  after  abiutiOte,  are  to  be  placed  on' 
fiteabi  purified  with  cnsftigrass*;  the  party  then  coUectivdy  pour  the  oblation  on* 
dre  holy  fi^e.  if*  theref-  be  no  cbiWecrated  fir^-,  thfe  ablution  may  be  dropped 
imo  tk&  haAd'of  a  BwShttrerf;  «  dtoee,  wh'atfire  is,  even  such  is  a  Brahmen.'* 
Aflei^  ccfrtaitf  other  s^^fifi«d  ritefe,  bills  of'  rice  ai^  to  be  offered  (the  minister's 
fkeebdn^  turned  to^l^g  sonth)  to  his  ancestors;  if  his  father  be  alive,  the 
SWSddha  is  offered  to  the  ancestors  in  three  higher  degrees.     Various  other 

details 
*  Lev.  ]uU.  ' 
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details  of  this  ceremony  are  added,  in  which  great  nicety  is  observed  and 
enjoined :  thus  the  minister  must  bring  a  vessel  full  of  rice  with  both  hands, 
and  place  it  before  the  Brahmen  guests ;  if  the  rice  when  taken  up  be  not 
supported  with  both  hands,  the  malevolent  Asuras  quickly  rend  it  in  pieces. 
He  must  not  drop  a  tear,  or  be  angry,  or  say  what  is  false,  or  touch  the 
eatables  with  his  foot,  or  even  shake  the  dishes  during  the  ceremony :  "  a  tear 
sends  the  messes  to  restless  ghosts;  anger,  to  foes;  falsehood,  to  dogs;  con-< 
tact  with  the  foot,  to  demons ;  agitation,  to  sinners."  Cleanliness,  freedom 
from  wrath,  and  want  of  precipitate  haste,  are  the  three  things  held  pure  at  these 
obsequies.  Great  attention  is  required  to  be  paid  to  the  Brahmen  guests,  who, 
on  their  part,  are  enjoined  to  the  observance  of  sundry  minutiae,  which  exhibit 
a  ridiculous  fondness  for  these  trifles:  they  must  eat  with  the  head  un- 
covered, and  not  be  seen  eating  by  a  "Chandala  (the  offspring  of  a  S(idra  and 
a  Brahmeni),  a  town-boar,  a  cock,  a  dog,  a  man  with  one  eye,  &c.  "  That 
fool  who,  having  eaten  of  the  Sraddha,  gives  the  residue  of  it  to  a  man  of  the 
servile  class,  falls  headlong  down  to  the  hell  named  Calasutra."  The  remains 
may  be  devoured  by  a  cow,  a  priest,  a  kid,  ^or  the  fire,  or  it  may  be  cast  into 
water. 

Aker  the  Sraddha  is  ended,  and  the  Brahmens  are  dismissed,  the  perfonper 
of  the  rite,  looking  towards  the  south,  is  to  ask  blessings  of  the  Pitrls  as 
follows : — ^*  May  generous  givers  abound  in  our  house !  may  the  scriptures  be 
studied  and  progeny  increase  in  it !  may  faith  never  depart  from  us  !  and  may 
we  have  much  to  bestow  on  the  needy  !" 

The  text  then  declares  the  sort  of  oblations  which  are  capable  of  satisfying 
the  manes  of  ancestors,  and  for  how  long,  a  period  the  satisfaction  arising  from 
each  continues.  The  potherb  cUasaca,  the  fish  mahasalca  (shrimp  or  prawn), 
the  flesh  of  a  rhinoceros,  or  of  an  iron-coloured  kid,  hqney,  and  such  grains  as 
are  eaten  by  hermits,  and  also  any  pure  food  mixed  with  honey  offered  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  moon,  in  the  season  of  rain,  and  undjsr  the  Junar 
asterism  Magha,  satisfies  them  for  ever.  The  fortunate  days  for  the  sacred 
obsequies  are  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  of  the  dark  half  of 
the  month.  Obsequies  must  not  be  performed  by  night  (since  the  night  is 
infested  by  demons),  nor  while  the  sun  is  rising,  nor  when  it  has  just  risen. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the  multifarious  rules  (which  continue  to  the 
end  of  this  chapter)  respecting  this  rite,  which  is  so  highly  regarded  by  the 
Hindus,  that  it  influenqes  in  no  slight  degree  their  habits,  manners,  and  modes 
of  thinking.  Such  importance  is  attached  to  the  performance  of  it,  that  in 
this  very  chapter  a  person  is  interdicted  from  marrying  a  woman  who  has  no 
brother,  lest  her  fetter  should  adopt  her  ^rst  son  to  perform  his  obsequies; 
and  this  necessity  is  recognized,  in  a  subsequent  chapter, .  as  one  of  the  reasons 
which  authorize  adoption.  The  desire  of  avoiding  acts  which  are  supposed  to 
entail  a  disqualification  for  the  performance  of  the  Sraddha  operates  in  many 
ways,  sometimes  very  beneficially,  upon  the  mind  of  a  Hindu.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  Daya  B/mga,*  *^  the  right  of  succession  to  property  is  founded 
on  competence  for  offering  oblations  at  obsequies." 

A  very  remarkable  analogy  between  the  Hindu  and  the  Chinese  super- 
stitions, in  this  respect,  cannot  but  strike  every  reader,  however  slenderly 
acquainted  witfi  the  latter.  It>  well  known  that  rites  of  ^worship  to  ancestors 
constitute  a  very  important  feature  in  the  system  of  religious  policy  of  the 
Chinese.    Heaven,  earth,  and  ancestors  are  the  three  great  objects  of  their 

pious 
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pious  regard.  In, some  of  the  details  of  their  ancestral  rites . they  evince  a 
singular  correspondence  with  the  observances  inculcated  in  the  code  of  Menu  : 
for  example,  those  who  perform  the  rites  to  the  deceased  look  towards  the 
south,  as  the  Brahmen  who  performs  the  Sraddha  is  directed  to  do,  A 
Chinese  author,  in  assigning  a  reason  for  the  worship  of  ancestors,  observes, 
that  in  sacrificing  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  it  cannot  be  certainly  known 
whether  they  be  present  at  the  rite,  or  partake  of  the  oflferings,  or  not ;  but 
whether  the  souls  of  the  dead  be  present  or  absent,  whether  they  partake  or 
not  of  the  sacrifice  offered  to  them,  still  the  sage  legislators  of  old  considered 
that  the  performance  of  the  rite  nourished  a  sense  of  reverence  towards 
dead,  and  thereby  cherished  filial  piety  towards  living  parents. 

{To  be  continued*} 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 


The  following  particulars  respecting  the  trade-regulations  of  Canton  are 
furnished  by  a  native  Chinese,  translated  from  the  original  language  (with 
occasional  addenda)  by  Dr.  Morrison,  and  printed  in  the  Chinese  Chronicle  of 
Malacca,  May  22, 

When  an  European  ship  casts  anchor  atCabreta  Point,  off  Macao,  a  boat 
should  be  sent  on  shore,  and  the  person  sent  in  it  should  go  to  the  tavern  and 
make  inquiry  for  a  pilot.  The  pilot  being  found,  he  should  tell  him  from  what 
country  the  ship  comes ;  the  name  of  the  ship  ;*  the  name  of  the  captain ; 
what  cargo  she  has  brought  to  Canton  to  barter ;  and  then  direct  him  to 
apply  immediately  to  the  Kw^n-min-foo  for  a  permit  to  pilot  the  ship  to 
Whampoa.  The  next  day,  when  the  permit  is  issued,  the  pilot  can  take  the 
ship  to  Whampoa. 

If  the  ship  comes  in  during  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  she  must  run  up  to 
Chumpee,  and  anchor  there  to  prevent  accidents. 

If  any  Chinese  go  along-side,  they  must  either  produce  letters,  or  have 
people  with  them  who  are  known  to  those  on  board,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  come  in  the  ship :  this  is  a  necessary  precaution  against  pirates. 

Exclusive  of  the  English  Company's  woollens,  no  goods  should  be  reported 
that  are  chargeable  with  a  heavy  duty :  such  as  foreign  ginseng,  palampoes,  or 
piece-goods. 

If  a  ship  has  no  cargo  on  board,  but  only  specie,  she  must  report  that  she 
has  foreign  liquors  or  wines ;  for  the  Chinese  laws  do  not  allow  any  ship 
without  cargo  to  enter  the  port ;  but  foreign  wines,  whether  a  small  or  a  large 
quantity,  is  accounted  cargo. 

When  the  ship  arrives  at  Whampoa,  there  is  sent  from  the  governor's  office 
an  attendant  officer,  and  fi*om  the  hoppo's  a  runner,  who  wait  in  boats  on 
each  side  the  ship  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  all  sorts  of  base  proceedings. 
The  linguist  gives  to  them  daily,  for  provisions,  the  sum  of  eight  mace  four 
candareens. 

When  the  pilot  reports  the  ship  on  her  coming  in,  he  has  given  him  for  his 
trouble  sixty  dollars;  and  when^he  goes  out,  he  has  given  him  for  his  trouble 
sixty  dollars. 

The 

*  The  Cbiaeee  outom-house  nerer  takes  the  name  of  the  sbip,  but  calb  it  by  the  name  of  ^e 
capMa. 
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The  pilots'  names  are  restored  at  the  Ewlln-inih-foo's  office,  where  they 
pay,  for  a  license  to  act,  the  sum  of  600  dollars.* 

Every  ship  at  Whampoa,  that  employs  a  comprador,  is  expected  to  reward 
their  toils  by  a  gifl:  of  ^00  dollars.  If  there  be  bought  by  the  ship,  from  the 
comprador,  things  which  amount  only  to  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  then 
the  reward  for  their  toils  is  expected  to  be  400  dollars ;  but  if  the  amount  of 
tilings  bought  exceed  1,000  dollars,  then  no  additional  reward  is  expected. 
The  reason  of  the  above*named  rewards  being  required  is,  that  the  custom- 
houses extort  from  each  comprador  upwards  of  600  dollars. 

When  persons  belonging  to  any  foreign  ship  come  to  Canton,  and  lodge  at 
the  tavern  instead  of  taking  a  factory  of  their  own,  the  rule  is,  that  they 
shall  give  100  dollars  to  the  linguist  to  pay  the  custom-house  fees  required  for 
the  house  comprador.  If  the  parties  take  a  factory  they  must  employ  a  com- 
prador, and  asdst  him  with  a  gift  of  100  dollars,  for  the  custom-house  people 
extort,  as  fees,  upwards  of  140  dollars. 

Every  ship  that  comes  to  Canton  must  select  a  security  merchant,  and 
settle  with  him  the  business  to  be  transacted.  Besides  such  commercial  trans- 
actions, people  deal  as  they  i^ease  with  the  outside  shopmen  (but  such 
dealings,  except  to  a  very  small  amount,  are  illegal.) 

**  Smuggling  prohibited  commodities,  even  when  tlie  commodities  are 
innocent,  cannot  be  defended ;  if  the  commodities  are  not  only  innocent,  but 
nseful,  human  laws  do  not  much  afiect  the  consciences  of  men ;  however,  if 
the  commodity  introduced  be  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  the  country  that 
Ibrbids  the  commodity,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  excuse  any  moralist,  either 
pagan  or  Christian,  can  set  up  for  such  a  traffic. 

**  But,  without  pleading  for  an  indefensible  cause,  such  as  Christians  smuggling 
opium  into  pagan  China,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  rights  of  the  port, 
which  usage  has  established,  should  be  carelessly  abandoned.  If  the  Chinese 
plead  usage  for  the  maintenance  of  old  grievances,  should  the  Europeans  not 
plead  usage  for  the  maintenance  of  old  rights  ?  People  who  will  not  give  the 
benefit  of  national  law,  cannot  justly  claim  a  right  to  the  same  practice  as  those 
who  throw  their  courts,  and  their  laws,  and  their  lawyers,  open  to  be  employed 
by  any  or  every  body.  When  China  shall  give  what  European  nations  give  to 
each  other,  then  may  she  exact  what  they  exact  of  each  other." 

Every  ship  that  comes  to  Canton  is  required  to  select  a  linguist,  or  govern- 
ment interpreter,  who  procures  the  permits  to  deliver  and  to  take  in  cargo ; 
and  who  transacts  all  the  custom-house  business,  and  keeps  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  duties.     ^ 

Every  ship,  before  she  is  allowed  to  deliver  cargo,  is  required  to  give  a 
written  declaration  or  bond  in  duplicate,  solemnly  affirming  that  she  has 
brought  no  opium.  One  copy  of  the  bond  is  delivered  to  the  governor,  and 
one  to  the  hoppo,  and  a  wealthy  hong  merchant  is  required  to  add  his  bond 
as  a  surety  for  the  foreigner.  (The  penalty  is  confiscation  of  half  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ship  and  expulsion  from  the  port ;  and  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Chinese  requires  the  foreigners  to  say,  beforehand,  that  they  heartily  ac- 
quiesce in  this  law  and  penalty.)  It  was  originated  in  the  eleventh  month 
of  1821. 

The  English  Company  alone  are  not  required  to  have  the  bond  and  sureti- 
ship  of  a  wealthy  merchant.    (Nor  do  they  give  any  bond  or  written  obliga- 
tion | 

•  The  real  person  who  takes  out  license  sometimes  knows  nothing  about  ships  or  the  river :  he  cmpkiyir 
fishermen  to  do  the  duty. 
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tion;  for  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  the  penalty  in  the  an- 
ticipated case  of  a  slight  violation  of  the  law  by  persons  onboard  unauthorized 
by  them.)  The  governor  Yuen,  who  framed  the  law,  at  first  insisted  on  the 
English  giving  the  bonds ;  but  after  a  protracted  non-compliance  he  withdrew 
his  demand. 

When  any  ship  intends  to  deliver  goods  it  is  required  to  inform  the  linguist 
that  he  may  obtain  a  permit ;  and  the  next  day,  a  permit  being  issued,  the 
lighters,  or.  chop-boats,  can  proceed  to  Whampoa.  On  the  third  day  the  said 
boat  arrives  at  Whampoa,  and  the  ship  delivers  her  cargo ;  on  the  fourth  day 
the  boat  arrives  at  Canton,  and  the  linguist  requests  that  the  goods  be  exa- 
mined. The  hoppo  deputes  one  servant,  one  writer,  and  a  police-runner. 
The  hong  merchant  sends  a  court-going  man  (a  man  who  attends  at  govem*^ 
ment  offices  on  behalf  of  his  master :  this  man  commonly  wears  a  gilt  knob  on 
the  top  of  his  cap).  The  linguist  sends  a  man  to  look  after  the  accounts,  and 
a  man  to  interpret.  The  hoppo  sends  also  a  man  to  remain  in  the  lighter-boat 
from  Whampoa  to  Canton. 

.  Any  ship  desirous  of  sending  down  cargo  must  tell  the  linguist  what  goods 
are  to  go  from  such  a  hong,  or  such  a  shop,  and  he  will  procure  a  permit. 
The  next  day,  when  a  permit  is  issued,  the  hoppo  sends  a  domestic,  a  writer, 
and  a  police-runner ;  the  hong  sends  a  court-going  man,  and  the  linguist  an 
accountant  and  an  interpreter  to  attend  at  the  examination  of  the  goods. 
Besides  which  the  hoppo  sends  a  man  to  go  in  the  lighter  and  watch  the  goods 
till  they  reach  the  ship. 

•.  Whatever  commodities  are  imported,  exclusively  of  those  received  by  the 
security  merchant,  the  rest  may  be  delivered  to  any  hong  or  shop,*  and  the 
price  received  accordingly.  The  security  merchant  cannot  grasp  and  twist  the 
^air  as  he  pleases ;  but  the  amount  of  goods  must  be  stated  clearly  to  the 
linguist.  Some  duties  are  required  from  the  buyer  and  some  from  the  seller ; 
but  the  accounts  of  all  import  duties  from  the  Chinese  are  to  be  given  in,  for 
the  current  year,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  ninth  moon,  when  the  custom- 
house accounts  close :  the  business  of  the  twenty-sixth  day  goes  into  the  ac- 
counts of  the  next  year.  The  monies  due  for  the  preceding  year  commence 
being  paid  in  the  first  moon,  and  must  all  be  paid  during  the  fifth  moon. 

If  a  shopman  receives  import  cargo,  he  tells  the  linguist,  and  intimates  which 
bong  merchant  is  to  pay  the  duties  to  government ;  a  list  is  preserved,  and 
the  seller  still  actually  pays  the  duties.  This  is  done  in  consequence  of  its 
being  illegal  for  any  person  to  pay  the  duties  but  hong  merchants. 

The  export  must  be  paid  into  the  custom-house  whenever  a  third  and  an 
eighth  day  occurs,  viz,  on  the  3d,  8th,  13th,  18th,  23d,  and  98th,  being  an  in- 
terval of  five  days  between  each. 

Exclusive  of  the  business  transacted  with  the  security  merchant  of  any 
particular  ship,  the  supercargoes  or  captains  may  deal  with  any  other  hong  or 
shop,  and  the  parties  agree,  when  they  fix  the  price,  who  is  to  pay  the  duty ; 
but  the  right  to  ship  off  the  shopmen's  export  goods  is  annually  granted  at  the 
custom-house  to  that  hong  merchant  who  will  give  the  highest  fee  for  this 
privilege.  If  any  other  hong  merchant  be  detected  shipping  off  goods  for 
shopmen,  under  colour  of  their  being  his  own,  he  is  fined  a  hundred-fold  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  the  goods  in  question.  The  accounts  of  the 
export  and  import  duties  of  any  ship  are  kept  and  collected  by  the  linguist  of 
the  ^ipy  and  if  there  be  a  deficit  he  must  make  it  up  himself. 

The 

*  The  shop  it  not  legal ;  but  usage  winks  at  it. 
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'  The  hong  merchants  are  required  to  consider  the  duties  to  be  paid  to 
government  as  the  most  important  part  of  their  affairs.  If  any  merciiant 
^nnot  pay  at  the  proper  period,  his  hong  and  house,  and  all  his  property,  are 
seized  by  government  and  sold  to  pay  the  duties:  should  all  that  he  pos- 
sesses be  inadequate  to  pay  the  amount,  he  is  sent  from  prison  into  banishment 
at  £le,  in  Western  Tartary,  and  the  body  of  hong  merchants  commanded  to 
pay  in  his  stead. 

The  next  most  important  concern  to  a  hong  merchant  is  debts  to  foreigners. 
An  application  to  government  by  a  foreigner  for  sums  due  by  a  hong  merchant 
causes  an  immediate  stoppage  of  the  hong,  the  imprisonment  of  the  hong  mer- 
chant, the  seizure  of  all  his  property  by  government  to  pay  the  debt,  and  if 
his  property  be  inadequate  to  do  so  he  is  transported  to  Ele,  and  the  hong 
merchants  commanded  to  pay  for  him  by  annual  instalments. 

This  transportation  to  Tartary  the  Chinese  in  Canton  call  going  to  the 
^  cold  country,"  which  they  do  not  usually  consider  a  pleasant  trip.  The 
period  of  transportation  is  generally  limited  to  a  few  years. 
.  The  Chinese  government  has  repeatedly  declared  that  the  co-hong  shall  not 
be  answerable,  in  ease  of  any  bankrupt  merchant,  for  more  than  100,000 
taels,  although  failures  sometimes  occur  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000. 

When  a  foreign  ship  is  about  to  sail,  a  petition  must  be  delivered  to  the 
linguist  that  he  may  procure  a  port  clearance,  commonly  called  the  grand 
chop,  and  the  security  merchant  must  pay  the  fee  called  measurement  before 
the  port  clearance  is  granted.  This  was  a  new  regulation  of  the  custom-house 
in  the  second  year  of  the  present  reign,  made  in  consequence  of  the  poor 
hong  merchants  letting  these  fees  run  up  to  a  large  amount  without  paying 
them,  and  not  being  considered  in  the  light  of  duties,  the  custom-house  had 
no  means  of  enforcing  payment. 

*  Large  ships,  which  have  taken  on  board  about  six  thousand  peculs  of  cargo, 
and  wish,  on  account  of  the  water  not  being  deep  enough  at  Whampoa,  to 
remove  down  to  the  second  bar,  must  apply  to  the  linguist  some  days  before 
lor  a  permit  and  a  pilot. 

Each  month,  on  the  third  and  eighth  days,  foreigners  are  allowed  to  apply 
for  a  merchant's  boat  and  linguist's  permit  to  go  to  the  Ta-te  gardens  and 
to  Honan  for  exercise.  This  limitation  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
late  senior  hong  merchant :  formerly  people  went  to  these  places  on  any  day 
without  any  permit.    The  Honan  permit  is  not  insisted  on. 

A  foreign  merchant  who  wishes  to  petition  government  may  give  his  petition 
to  the  security  merchant,  or  the  linguist,  to  present  it  for  him :  the  next , 
method  is  to  go  himself  to  the  city  gate  to  present  it.  Those  petitions  which 
concern  the  hoppo  may  be  presented  at  the  governor's  ;  those  concerning  local 
officers  may  be  presented  at  the  city  gate  called  Yaou-lang.  Persons  are 
generally  required  to  wait  at  the  gate  several  hours  before  they  can  get  their 
petition  received. 

When^  a  ship  is  to  be  measured,  the  hoppo  gives  orders  to  the  linguists  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations,  if  he  go  himself,  which  he  does  once  a  year, 
and  goes  on  board  one  of  the  Company's  ships  :  when  the  hoppo  does  not  go 
himself,  an  officer  is  sent  to  represent  him.  To  each  ship  is  given  a  bullock,  a. 
hundred  catties  of  flour,  and  two  jars  of  spirits.  These  were  at  first  given  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor;  subsequently  the  local  government  would  not  give 
them,  but  directed  the  linguists  and  compradors  to  give  them. 

The  hoppo's  salary  is  2,000  taels  a  year,  with  an  additional  allowance  of 
800 ;  but  he  has,  for  every  share  that  a  hong  merchant  gets  of  the  English 

Company's 
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Company's  businciss^  a  clandestine  fee  of  10,000  taels;  and  what  he  gets  in 
clandestine  fees  on  exports  and  imports  is  beyond  calculatiop. 

The  hoppo  and  people  about  his  custom-house  receive  from  a  new  hong 
merchant  in  clandestine  fees,  i.  e,  fees  disowned  by  the  supreme  government, 
the  sum  of  100,000  dollars;  and  when  a  hong  merchant  dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  he  has  to  pay,  in  clandestine  fees,  30,000  dollars  or  more,  and 
must  have  all  the  other  hong  merchants  become  his  securities  before  he  gets 
leave  to  act. 

When  a  hong  merchant's  son  is  rich,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  a  hong  mer- 
chant, he  must  employ  bribes,  and  get  the  governor  of  the  province  and  the 
hoppo  to  write  to  court,  and  make  some  pretence  that  the  person  is  not,  and 
there  are  no  grandchilden  or  other  kindred  to  succeed.  When  the  emperor 
and  the  courts  at  Peking  give  their  consent,  the  person  in  question  may  retire 
from  business :  money  is  also  on  these  occasions  employed  at  court.  In  a 
late  instance  a  large  bribe  was  given  by  a  hong  merchant,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  for  a  few  years ;  but  on  a  representation  being  made  by  a  subsequent 
local  governor  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  duties  of  merchant,  and  cen- 
sured for  having  formerly  retired  under  fraudulent  pretexts. 

At  the  licensing  of  a  new  linguist  the  hoppo  and  other  officers  obtain,  in 
clandestine  fees,  the  sum  of  10,000  dollars,  and  all  the  hong  merchants  must 
become  sureties  for  him.  If  the  father  dies,  and  his  son  succeeds  to  be  a 
linguist,  the  clandestine  fees  amount  to  30,000  dollars.  If  a  linguist  becomes 
rich  and  wants  to  retire,  he  must  use  the  same  sort  of  means  as  have  been 
described  in  a  similar  case  concerning  a  hong  merchant. 

The  head  clerk  or  secretary  at  the  hoppo's  office  is  called  king-ching ;  the 
writers  are  called  tan-shoo :  of  these  there  are  upwards  of  ^00.  Every  year, 
during  the  seventh  moon,  they  draw  lots  who  shall  be  deputed  to  the  several 
custom-houses  throughout  the  province,  of  which  there  are  more  than  seventy. 
Those  who  remain  act  as  tide-waiters,  and  examine  the  goods  daily  brought  up 
to  or  sent  down  from  Canton. 

The  head  clerk,  or  king-ching,  is  removed  every  five  years,  and  another  selected 
from  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  clerks.  The  hoppo  often  refuses  to  see  the 
hong  merchants,  and  does  all  his  business  through  the  medium  of  the  king- 
ching.  The  poorer  hong  merchants  are  insulted  by  him  when  they  are  slow 
in  satisfying  demands  for  fees,  &c. 

To  get  the  appointment  of  writer  at  the  hoppo's,  he  requires  a  fee  of  up- 
wards of  1,000  dollars;  and  when  the  father  dies,  if  his  son  succeed,  he  must 
pay  a  fee  of  300  or  400.  There  are  three  men  in  the  accountant's  office,  and 
five  persons  in  the  office  of  records,  each  of  whom  has  to  pay  a  fee  of  200  or 
300  dollars. 

There  is  attached  to  the  hoppo's  a  sort  of  custom-house  police,  consisting 
of  seven  head-runners,  who  keep  watch  night  and  day.  It  requires  7>000  or 
8,000  dollars  to  get  this  appointment ;  and  if  a  son  succeed  his  father,  a  fee 
of  about  ^,000  must  be  paid. 

Under  each  head-runner  there  are  about  thirty  assistants ;  and  annually  these 
£00  draw  lots  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  sent  to  the  outer  custom-houses,  who 
bhall  go  to  watch  alongside  the  ships,  and  be  what  is  at  Whampoa  called 
hoppo-men,  and  who  shall  attend  daily  at  the  shipping  of  or  receiving  goods  at 
the  hong9.    If  a  son  succeed  a  father  here  he  has  to  pay  a  fee  of  thurty  dollars. 

The  number  pf  servants  and  attendants  at  the  hoppo's  is  uncertain ;  it 
varies  according  to  the  number  of  persons  recommended  by  the  various  official 
men  in  Canton  who  have  dependents  to  be  provided  for.  The  most  responsi- 
ble 
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ble  acrrsits  are  ciBed  twig  nhrmig,  tbere  are  four  of  these  to  receiTe  the 
duties :  oeit  cone  personal  confidants,  of  whom  there  are  foor,  called  tain* 
son;  these  go  round  and  mspect  the  sereral  custom-houses.  The  rest  of  the 
icrrants  are  mcrdy  personal  and  domestic^  and  are  changed  when  their  master 
leares.  The  other  persons  descrfted  as  attached  to  the  office  senre  from 
generation  to  generatKMi. 

All  the  people  beloaging  to  die  hoppo's  office  depend  for  a  subsistence  on 
dandestine  fees  lened  im  the  trade.  There  is  also  a  military  officer,  of  the 
sixth  degree  of  rank,  appointed  bj  the  Tartar  general  to  reside  at  the  principal 
cBstom-hoose,  who  also  derires  his  support  from  clandestine  fees.  There  is 
Ekewiae  an  inferior  officer  stationed  at  the  hoppo's  treasury. 

For  every  English  Company's  ship  that  a  linguist  gets  he  has  to  gire  to  the 
castom-hcHises  seventy  taels,  which  is  paid  by  the  ship.  Every  English 
Conpany's  captain  gives  to  his  linguist  100  or  200  dollars  to  reward  his  toils. 
The  English  country  Mps  give  the  linguist,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the 
required  fees  amongst  the  custom-house  people,  and  also  for  their  own  services, 
173jdoUan.  The  American  diips  give  the  linguist  they  employ  216  dollars 
for  the  same  purpose.  Er ery  fbr^n  ship  that  employs  one  native  boat  a  day 
pays  the  linguist  23  dollars;  if  from  two  to  six  boats  be  employed,  16  dollars 
och  is  paid.  This  money  is  to  be  defrayed,  the  permit  fee,  the  custom-house 
people  who  examine  cargo,  the  coolies,  &c. 

In  1818  the  chief  of  the  English  factory,  on  account  of  the  severe  labour 
of  the  coolies,  made  the  allowance  for  each  boat  to  be  sixteen  taels  five  mace. 
Boats  that  go  down  to  the  second  bar  get  fifty  taels  each  :  the  country  ships 
tliat  use  only  one  boat  a  day  pay  twenty-one  and  a  half  dollars.  If  they  em- 
l^y  from  two  to  six  boats  they  pay  for  each  fifteen  dollars,  one  mace,  eight 
caadareens. 

The  expenses  attending  export  goods  are  defrayed  by  the  seller,  not  by  the 
buyer. 

When  the  ships  bring  treasure  up  to  Canton  and  employ  their  own  boats^ 
three  dollars  for  each  boat  is  given  to  the  linguist  to  defray  expenses.  If  chop^^ 
boats  are  used,  they  are  paid  the  same  as  cargo  boats. 

When  it  is  desired  to  export  treasure,  the  hong  merchant  and  linguist  must 
make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  import  and  export  cargoes,  and  then 
gOTemment  allows  the  difference  to  be  shipped  offi 

MeasuremtM  of  Ships  by  the  Cia/om-lfofae.— First  class  of  ships,  whose 
measurement  makes  156  square  cubits,  pays  for  each  cubit  seven  taels,  four 
mace,  eight  candareens,  and  eight  cash. 

Second  class,  whose  measurement  makes  122  cubits  five  duntos,  pays  for 
each  cubit  six  taels,  eight  mace,  and  four  candareens. 

Third  class,  includes  all  vessels  below  the  second  class ;  these  pay  for  each 
cubit  of  their  measurement  four  taels. 

The  present  given  by  a  ship  on  entering  the  port  is  1,950  taels :  the  same 
sum  is  required  from  all  the  different  sized  ships.  This  heavy  charge  was 
originally  a  voluntary  offering  or  bribe  given  by  European  ships,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  others  that  firequented  Canton ;  but  it  has  long  become  a  constant 
demand. 

Of  import  cargo,  each  chop-boat  should,  according  to  rule,  contain,  of 
woollens  and  long  ells,  140  bales;  tin,  500  bars;  lead,  600  pigs;  Bombay 
cotton,  55  bales;  Bengal  cotton,  80  bales;  of  betel-nut,  pepper,  &c,  the 
amoont  to  be  taken  in  a  chop-boat  is  300  peculs. 
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Of  export  goods  a  chop-boat  should  take  of  tcA  6Q0  chests;  of  other  sorts 
of  goods  600  peculs.  If  more  than  this,  the  hong  merchant  g^ves  to  the 
chop-boat,  for  each  additional  pecul,  six  dollars  and  a  half. 

In  calculating  the  duties  on  export  goods,  90  catties  are  considered  100.' 
The  import  woollens,  long-ells,  and  camlets,  are  measured  without  any  de- 
duction ;  single  articles  are  numbered. 

Each  ship  is  allowed  to  export  of  silk  eighty-eight  peculs;  the  duty  on 
each  pecul  is  ten  dollars  and  a  half.  Those  ships  that  want  more,  avail  them- 
selves of  the  names  of  ships  which  have  exported  none ;  and  the  custom-* 
house  conmves  at  this  on  receiving,  as  duty,  fourteen  dollars  and  a  half. 

If  after  entering  the  port  any  persons  tranship  goods,  it  is  considered  that 
the  one  ship  sold  them  to  the  other,  and  in  that  casepay  the  same  duty  as  if 
the  goods  were  brought  up  to  Canton.  Provisions  are^  not  included  in  this 
regulation. 

Ships'  boats  are  not  allowed  to  carry  up  or  down  any  thing  chargeable  with 
duty. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  are  prohibited  to  be  exported;  a  few 
culinary  utensils  are  the  only  exception. 

The  whole  amount  of  tutenague  that  is  allowed  to  be  exported  by  foreign 
ships,  including  the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  is  1 00,000  catties. 

If  more  cargo  be  sent  to  a  ship  than  she  can  take  on  board,  and  she  wishes 
it  to  be  shipped  on  board  another,  it  must  be  done  within  three  days  after 
announcing  the  goods  at  the  custom-house,  and  a  hong  merchant  must  state 
it  to  government,  and  if  granted,  a  hong  merchant  and  linguist  are  ordered  to 
go  to  Whampoa  and  take  an  account  of  such  goods,  which,  with  the  expense 
of  boats,  runners,  &c.  at  Whampoa,  costs  forty  or  fifty  dollars. 

The  hong  merchants  have  a  hall,  which  they  call  a  kung-so  (known  to 
Europeans  by  the  name  consoo).  On  import  and  export  goods  they  levy  a  tax 
which  they  call  hong-yun.  The  original  intention  of  this  fund  was  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  paying  for  bankrupt  merchants,  duties,  and  forcing  debts, 
and  for  their  public  contributions  to  the  army,  which  is  called  kawn-suy; 
contributions  for  the  repair  of  the  Yellow  River's  banks,  called  ho-kung ;  and 
for  tribute  annually  sent  to  the  emperor,  called  kung-kwei* 


It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a  system  as  this,  so  corrupt  and 
vexatious  in  its  details  and  ramifications,  without  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
impracticability,  during  its  continuance,  of  carrying  on  a  private  trade  between 
this  country  and  China.  The  heavy  imposts  herein  described,  and  the  tiresome 
i^butine  of  regulations  which  are  provided  by  the  Chinese  functionaries  as  ex- 
pedients to  justify  their  exorbitant  demands,  are  fetters  upon  commerce  which 
would  not  be  endured  by  private  traders ;  and  as  all  intercourse  with  the 
principal  officer,  or  viceroy,  is  expressly  forbidden  since  the  irruption  of  the 
merchants  into  Canton,  beyond  the  boundary  gate,  all  representations  of 
abuses  (unless  the  memorial  proceed  from  the  Company's  establishment,  which 
enjoys  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  at  Canton,)  must  be  entrusted  to 
those  who  are  guilty  of  or  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  abuses  com- 
plained of. 
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.    December  1,  1827*-r-A  general  meeting  was  held  this  day  at  3  o'clock;.  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Donations  were  presented  from  :<— 
.    Dr.  J.  J.  Schmidt  of  St.  Petersburgh,  his  Wlrdigung  u  Abferligung  der  Klaprothschen 
sogenaunien  Bdeuchtung  and  Widerligung  seiner  Volker  ISttel  Adens* 

M.  J.  Klaproth,  Meprises  singulih'es  de  qttelques  Sinologues. 

The  Medico- Botanical  Society  of  London,  copy  of  an  Oration  delivered  before  that 
Society  by  the  Director,  J.  Frost,  Esq.  .  . 

Major  J.  Smith,  three  small  images  of  Buddha,  from  tfie  great  temple  at  Rangoon  ; 
these  images  are  made  of  hammered,  flat,  silver  leaf,  and  very  rudely  executed. 

W.  Watts  Wilson,  Esq.  (through  Tbos.  Cockburn,  Esq.),  a  Burmese  religious  MS. 
on  palm  leaves. 

Lieut.  Col.  W.  Farquhar,  three  shields,  used  by  the  Dayaks  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  of  Borneo  ;  one  of  them  is  round,  the  other  two  are  oblong ;  one  of  these  latter 
is  carved  in  various  figures ;  all  three  are  curiously  painted  :  they  are  made  of  retnark- 
ably  light  wood.  Also  two  swords  ;  these  swords  are  much  broader  at  the  point  tiian  at 
the  hilt;  the  handles  are  neatly  carved,  and  ornamented  with  tufts  of  hair.  A  wooden 
battle-axe  or  hatchet  and  a  club,  much  resembling  those  in  use  among  the  South  Sea 
islanders.  Five  spears,  one  of  which  is  brass-mounted ;  and  four  Malay  spears  mount- 
ed in  gold. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society :  the  Rev. 
Barnard  Hanbury ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Musgrave,  A.M.,  Lord  Almoner's  Reader 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge ;  and  Major  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  Bart.,  A.  D.  C,  to  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  India, 

Mr.  £.  Upham  then  concluded  his  remarks  upon  the  Burmese  curiosities, 
and  thanks  were  returned  to  him  for  the  same. 

Two  proclamations,  translated  from  the  Peking  Gazette  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Davis, 
of  Canton,  were  next  read :  one  of  these  documents  contains  a  memorial 
from  the  viceroy  of  Fuh-keen  and  ChS-keang  provinces,  pra3dng  for  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  restrictive  regulations  on  the  coasting  trade,  in  order 
that  the  deficiency  of  grain,  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  rice-harvest  in 
Fuh-keen  province,  may  be  supplied  by  importation  from  the  province  of  ChS- 
keang  by  sea.  Upon  this  representation  of  the  viceroy,  the  emperor  directed 
that  the  restrictions  be  relaxed  accordingly,  and  the  merchants  be  furnished 
with  permits  by  the  treasurer  of  Che-keang  province,  for  the  purpose  of 
exporting  grain  to  Fuh-keen,  coastwise,  in  order  that  the  subsistence  of  the 
people  be  immediately  provided  for ;  and  the  viceroy  is  charged  with  the  due 
execution  of  the  decree. 

The  second  of  these  papers  contains  an  address  from  the  inspector-general 
of  Keang-nan  province,  pointing  out  the  ill  effects  of  the  present  mode  of 
conducting  inquests  in  cases  of  homicide,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
reform.  The  details  of  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  the  magistrates  prose- 
cute their  inquiries  in  these  cases  are  curious,  and  furnish  a  sample  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  Chinese  law  in  one  of  its  most  important  branches.  It 
seems  that  instead  of  the  magistrates  instituting  an  investigation  at  once, 
which  in  such  cases  is  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  wounds,  when  recent,  furnishing  a  clue  to  the  disposition  or  intention  of 
the  person  who  inflicted  them,  they  appear  to  be  always  desirous  of  suppres- 
sing the  inquiries ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  their  endeavours  to  induce  the  relations 
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qF  the  deceased  to  accept  a  pecuniary  compromise,  or  to  frighten  them  into 
silence,  the  relations  persist  in  demanding  an  inquest,  the  magistrates  then 
proceed  to  hold  one,  but  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  body  is  frequently  entirely  changed,  and  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
it.  All  these  evils  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  holding  of  an  early 
inquest;  and  the  object  of  the  inspector-general's  address  is  stated  to  be,  to 
entreat  the  emperor  to  direct  that  this  be  done  in  all  cases  of  homicide,  and 
that  all  magistrates  who  cause  delays,  or  suppress  the  facts  in  these  cases,  be 
dismissed  as  warnings  to  others. 


December  15,  18^. — A  general  meeting  was  held  this  day  at  the  usual 
hour ;  Col.  Mark  Wilks,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented :  from  Baron  S.  de  Sacy,  a  copy  of  the  third 
volume  of  his  C/irestomathie  Arobe, 

From  M.  Jul^  Klaproth,  a  copy  of  Goulianors  Essai  sur  les  Hi^oglt/phes  d*Hora- 
poUom. 

From  W.  Marsden,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  his  History  of  Sumatra,  Travels  of  Marco 
Polot  and  Malayan  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  together  with  some  East-India  official 
papers* 

From  G.  G.  Downes,  Esq.,  a  MS.  collection  of  Tamul  poems,  written  on  palm 
leaves. 

From  J.  Frost,  Esq.,  copy  of  his  Essay  on  Croton  Tiglium, 

From  P.  P.  Thorns,  Esq.,  four  small  Chinese  images  in  stone  ;  and  a  curious  Chi- 
nese  Buddhic  work,  on  one  sheet,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  temple. 

From  JAeuU  Qo\.J.  Tod,  a  map  of  India,  from  native  authority,  printed  on  clotb. 
This  map  comprehends  the  country  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Ganges  and  Caslimere  to 
Lanka  (both  of  which  are  represented),  and  from  the  Indus  to  Calcutta.  A  Hindu 
ring  dial.  Two  chaps,  or  stamps,  to  mark  the  foreheads  of  the  pilgrims  at  Dwarica ; 
one  of  these  stamps  bears  tlie  combined  triangles  used  for  the  followers  of  Siva ;  and 
the  other  the  lotus,  for  the  votaries  of  Crishna.  A  pair  of  chooris,  or  bracelets,  made 
of  elephants*  teeth,  as  worn  by  the  women  of  Rajvtrarra,  covering  the  arm  from  th« 
elbow  joint  to  the  wrist; 

Andrew  Trevor,  £sq.  was  elected  a  resident  member,  and  Captain  Anthony 
Troyer  a  non-resident  member  of  the  Society. 

A  memoir  of  Malacca,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  Farquhar,  late  governor  of  that 
settlement,  was  then  read.   .^ 

This  memoir  was  prepared  before  the  cession  of  the  settlement  to  the  Dutch 
in  1818.  Its  object  is  to  point  out  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its 
retention,  and  its  decided  superiority  over  every  other  station  in  the  vicinity 
for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Straits.  Independently 
of  this  consideration,  however,  Malacca  possesses  many  local  advantages 
which  recommended  it  as  a  very  desirable  spot  for  a  colony.  Its  climate  is  most 
agreeable  and  salubrious;  the  soil  is  luxuriant,  and  watered  with  numerous 
rivers,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  ^^  to  85^  throughout  the  year;  and  the  barometer  shews  only  an 
annual  variation  of  \  of  an  inch ;  the  maximum  being  30'3,  the  minimum 
^'83.  The  supplies  afforded  to  shipping  are  very  abundant,  and  procurable 
at  very  reasonable  rates.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
visions can  be  obtained  at  Malacca  from  the  fact,  that  during  the  rendezvous 
there  of  the  expedition  to  Java,  in  1811,  not  less  than  30,000  men,  Europeans 
and  natives,  including  followers,  were  supplied  daily  with  fresh  provisions. 
The  average  o£  deaths  in  the  garrison,  from  diseases  contracted  at  Malacca, 
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GEKBaAL  EzAMiNATioiTi  December  6, 1827. 


On  Tuesday,  the  6th  December,  a  Depu- 
tation of  the  Court  of  Directors  visited 
.the;  College,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
>the  Report  of  the  Genend  Examinatioii  of 
the  Students  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
The  Deputation,  upon  their  arrival  at 
'^'the  College,  were  received  by  the  Princi- 
pal, Professors,  Assistant  Professors,  and 
the  Oriental  Visitor. 

Soon  afterwards  they  proceeded  to  t|ie 
Hall,   accompanied  by  several    visitors, 

-  -where,  the  students  being  previoudy  as* 
sembled,  the  following  proceediQgs  %ook 
place  :— 

A  list  of  the  Students  who  had  obtained 
'  prices  and  other  honourable  distinctions 
•was  read. 

Mr.  John  Septimus  Law  delivered  an 
English  essay,  on  **  The  Comparative 
Effects  upon  the  Natives  of  Europe  of  the 
Discovery  of  America,  ond  of  the  Passage 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope" 

The  Students  read  and  translated  in  the 
'  several  Oriental  languages. 

Prizes  were  then  delivered  by  the  Chair- 
man according  to  the  following  report : 

Report  of  Students  who  have  obtained  Medals^ 
Prizes f  and  other  ho/nourable  DistinctionSf 

-  ot  the  PubHc  ExaminaHont  Dec,  1827. 

Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  honourable 
Distinctions  obtained  \>y  Students  leav- 
ing College. 

Fourth  Term.  • 

'  Neil  Benjamin  Edmonstone,  medal  in 
Pecsian,  prize  in  Hindustani,  prize  in 
Arabic. 

John  Muir,  medal  in  law,  prize  in  Ben- 
'  gaii,''and  highly  distinguishea  in  other  de- 
partqients. 

John  Thornton,  medal  in  classics. 
'  James  Buroett  Fraser,  medal  in  Sans- 
crit,' and  with  great  credit  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

3iBny  James  Colvin,  medal  in  political 
economy,  and  with  great  credit  in  other 
departments. 

Strachan  Irving  Popham,  prize  in  Ta- 
mul,  in  drawing,  and  highlyidiicinguished 
in  other  departments. 

John  Gordon,  great  credits 

Third  Term. 

George  Sparices,  medal  in  mathematics, 
medal  in  Sanscrit,  prize  in  Persian,  prize. 
in  Arabic,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

Charles  H.  Hallett,  highly  distinguish. 


Second  Term. 
Thomas  Louis,   prize  in  mathematics, 
prize  in  Persian,   prize  in  Arabic,   and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 
Henry  Liddell,  highly  distinguished. 
^  Richard  Henley  Pelley  Clarke,   highly 
distinguished. 

Comwallis  La  Toucfae,  great  credit. 
William  Heneage  Dyke,  great  credit* 

First  Term. 

Andrew  Ross  Bell,  highly  distinguish- 
ed. 

Prizes,  and  other  honourable  Distinctions, 
of  Indents  remaining  in  College. 

Third  Term. 

Wm.  Francis  Thompson,  prize  in  das* 
sics,  prize  in  political  economy,  prize  in 
law,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

John  Septimus  Law,  prize  for  the  best 
English  essay,  prize  in  Hindustani,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments. 

Donald  Friell  McLeod,  prize  in  mathe- 
matics, prize  in  drawing,  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  other  departments. 

William  Onslow,  prize  in  Bengali. 

Robert  K.  Dick,  highly  distinguished. 

Henry  Unwin,  great  credit. 

Fulwar  Skipwith,  great  credit. 

Second  Term.  . 

John  M.  G.  Robertson,  prize  in  classics, 
prize  in  history,  prize  in  Deva-Nagri 
writing,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

Robert  Deane  Parker,  prize  in  law, 
prize  hi  Sanscrit,  and  highly  distinguished 
in  other  departments. 

Mosley  Smith,  prise  in  Bengali,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments. 

Charles  Walter  Kinloch,  prize  in  Hin- 
dustani. 

Highly  Distinguished, 
Hunter, 
Dent, 
Newberry, 
Daniel  White. 

Great  Credit, 

G.  Malcolm, 

Maltby, 

Shakespeare, 

Tottenham, 

Woodcock. 

First  Term. 
Archibald    Sconce,    prize   in   Persian, 
prize  in  Hindustani,  prize  in  Arabic,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments. 

Charles 
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Charles  Dumeigu^  priie  in  dassici^ 
lie  in  Sanscrit,  prize  in  drawing. 
Divid  Robertson,  prize  in  mathematics 
d  with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 
Matthew  Malcolm,  prize  in  Bengali, 
d  with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 
Alexander  Shank,  highly  distinguished. 
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Great  CredHU 
Batten, 
liawrence, 

liOwtil, 

Scott, 
Morland. 

Wm.  P.  Masson,  prize  in  English  com- 

aition. 

Wm.   Thos.  Trotter,   prize  in  Bengali 

iting. 

Rank  of  Students  learing  G>llege;,  as 
tiled  by  the  College  Council : 

Bengal. 

1st  Class. 

1.  Edmonstone, 
S.  Muir, 
S.   Colvin, 

4.  Thornton. 

2d  Class. 

5.  Louis, 

6.  Ewart, 

7.  Wihnot, 

8.  Clarke, 

9.  BelL 

Sd  Class. 

10.  Trench, 

11.  LATottche. 

Madbas. 

1st  Class. 

1.  Sparkes, 

2.  Fraser, 

3.  Fophjun. 

2d  Class. 

4.  Hallett. 

Bombay. 
(No  1st  Class.) 


9d  Class. 

1.  Gordon, 

2.  Liddell. 

Sd  Class. 

3.  Webb, 

4.  Dyke. 

It  was  then  announced  to  the  Students 
that  the  certificates  of  the  College  Council 
were  granted,  not  only  with  reference  to 
industry  and  proficiency,  but  also  to  ctm^ 
dudi  and  that  this  latter  consideration  had 
always  a  decided  effect  in  determining  the 
order  of  rank. 

It  was  also  announced,  **  that  such  rank 
would  only  take  effect  in  the  event 
of  the  Students  proceeding  to  India  within 
three  months  after  tliey  are  so  ranked ;  and 
should  any  Student  delay  so  to  pro- 
ceed, he  should  only  take  rank  among  the 
Students  classed  at  the  last  examination 
previous  to  his  departure  for  India,  whether 
that  examination  should  be  held  by  the 
College  Council  or  by  the  London  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  should  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  that  class  in  which  rank  was  ori- 
ginally assigned  to  him.** 

Notice  was  then  given  that  the  next 
Term  would  commence  on  Saturday  the 
19th  January,  and  that  the  Students  were 
required  to  return  to  the  College  within  the 
first  four  days  of  it  (allowing  the  ioter- 
vening  Sunday),  unless  a  statutable  rea- 
son, satisfactory  to  the  College  Council, 
oould  be  assigned  for  the  delay ;  otherwise, 
the  Term  would  be  forfeited. 

The  Chairman  (the  Hon.  H.  Lind. 
say)  then  addressed  the  Students,  exprek- 
sing  his  gratification  at  the  favourable  re|^ 
suit  of  the  Examination;  and  the  busi« 
ness  of  the  day  concluded. 


Wednetday  the  9lh,  and  Wednesday  the 
I6th  January,  are  the  days  appointed  Jor 
receiving  Petitions  cU  the  India  House,  for 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  College^ 
for  the  Term  which  will  commence  on  Sa- 
iurday^  the  I9tk  afjan%wrym 
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A8UTIC  SOCIETY  OF  CALCUTTA. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
the  4th  July,  at  their  apartments ;  the 
Hon.  W.  B.  Bayley,  £sq.»  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  president, 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq.,  re- 
signing his  situation  as  president  in  con- 
sequence of  hfs  departure  for  Europe.  It 
was  resolved  accordingly  to  return  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  president 
for  his  long  and  valuable  services.  Mr. 
Harington,  it  may  be  observed,  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  in  the  time  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  a  few  weeks  after  its  foundation  was 
made  secretary,  which  office  he  filled  for 
Ifwelve  years,  until  public  duty  removed 
htm  from  Calcutta.  Shortly  after  his  re- 
turn to  the  presidency,  in  1797,  he  W9S 
nominated  vice-president,  m  which  capa- 
city he  continued  attached  to  the  Society 
till  he  visited  England  in  1820;  after  his 
return  from  Europe  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent In  earlj  Ufe,  Mr.  Harington  was 
one  of  the  few  assiduous  cultivators  at 
that  period  of  Persian  literature,  on  which 
he  <!onferTed  an  obligation  of  the  highest 
kind  by  a  valuable  edition  of  Sadi.  He 
was  also  an  industrious  contributor  to 
Gladwin's  Asiatic  Miaedltniy,  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  its  class.  Latterly 
his  attention  was  confined  to  his  publie 
duties.  In  connexion  with  which  his  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Regulations  was  prepared 
and  published,  and  a  valuable  essay  on 
the  authorities  of  Mohammedan  Law, 
printed  in  the  Anatie  JResearches,  in 
which  there  are  other  contributions  from 
his  pen,  especially  in  the  early  volumes. 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Royle  was  eleeted 
a  member  of  the  Society.  Amongst  the 
donations  to  the  libranr  \^ere  several 
numbers  of  the  Joumat  AsiaHque ;  the 
second  part  of  the  tentii  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinbuif^h;  the  Hindu  Theatre  o€  Mr. 
Wilson ;  and  a  work  on'  the  Letters  and 
Numerical  Signs  of  all  Nations,  by  Mons. 
De  Paravey,  in  which  he  refers  their 
origin  to  the  types  of  the  cycle  of  hours 
and  days  in  use  amongst  the  Chinese, 
and  which  he  regards  as  antediluvian. 
To  the  museum  were  presented  various 
stone  images  found  in  a  tank  at  Jagan- 
nath,  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Mansbach, 
through  Mr,  Harington ;  also,  through 
the  same  gentleman,  a  stuffed  musk-deer, 
and  specimen  of  the  musk  bags,  from  Ne- 
pal. Specimens  of  iron  ores,  from  Burd- 
wan,  with  analyses  of  their  contents,  by 

Mr,  Pi'ddington,  were  presented  by  Mr. 

Colder.     From  the  analyeefl  it  appears 


that  the  metallic  contents  of  the  oret 
vary  firom  37  to  60  per  cent,  of  iron.  They 
are  mostly  varieties  of  the  red  or  ochry 
iron  ore,  or  the  leterite  of  Buchanan  ; 
the  iron  is  mostly  in  the  ^te  of  peroidde 
and  most  of  the  specimens  contain  oxide 
of  manganese,  m  some  instances  in  very 
lai^e  proportion,  to  the  extent  of  ten  and 
even  sixteen  per  cent. 

Two  sets  of  meteorological  regtsters-for 
I8I9  and  1820,  kept  at  Kotgerh  and  Su- 
bathoo,  and  in  the  vicinity,  were  present- 
ed by  Captain  Gerard ;  to  these  are  at- 
tached tables  of  the  state  of  the  weather, 
winds,  tempemture  of  springs,  rivers,  and 
torrents,  and  a  list  of  the  places  where 
the  observations  were  taken,  with  their 
latitudes  and  longitudes  and  barometrical 
elevations. 

A  communication  wa^  read  from  Capt. 
Cautley,  in  continuation  of  bis  former  ac- 
count of  a  coal  deposit  in  Nahn,  expres- 
sing doubts  whether  the  mineral  should 
not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  lignite 
rather  than  the  coal  formation,  as  it  cot- 
responds  with  the  former  in  every  respect 
except  the  presence  of  organic  remains, 
none  of  which  have  been  detected.  Not- 
withstanding this,,  however.  Captain  C 
thinks  it  may  be  referred  either  to  lignite, 
or  tQ  some  of  Uie  intermediate  grades  of 
the  approach  to  coal.  Similar  deposits,  no 
doubt,  exist  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
lower  range.  C^tain  C.  gives  also  a 
description  of  two  of  these  found  in  the 
Kalowala  Pass,  east  of  the  Jumna  river. 
The  deposit  in  the  first  of  these  is  in  ho- 
rizontal layers,  frequently  contorted,  va- 
rying from  minute  threads  to  the  thick- 
ness of  one  or  two  incheis,  and  inter- 
rupted by  transverse  sections  of  cartN>- 
nized  trees,  flattened  by  great  pressuie. 
It  lies  between  strata  of  conglomerate 
of  clay  and  calcarequs  sandstone,  beneath 
which  is  the  blue  clay,  and  bears  de- 
cidedly the  character  of  submerged  de- 
posite  of  vegetable  remains.  The  second 
deposit  is  of  a  precisely  similar  character, 
but  the  sandstone  in  which  it  is  imbedded 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Captain  C. 
is  of  opinion  that  the  sandstone,  which 
prevails  in  tJie  lower  ranges  of  mountain 
to  the  skirt  of  the  Dehra  and  Kardah 
vallies,  approximates  to  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  English  geologists.  The 
peculiarly  peaked  summits  of  these  hills, 
which  resemble  the  outlines  of  a  primitive 
formation,  he  ascribes  to  the  presence  of 
clay  and  carbonate,  of  lime,  by  which  the 
sandstone  is  protected  from  rapid  decom- 
position. 

A  naper  was  also  read  firom  Dr.  Butter, 
oi  G\iaze«^te«  u\to\i  \)iEL<&  oive^n  of  aero- 
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SOCIETT  OF 


A  meeting  of  tliis  Society  w«s  held  oo 
the  Si  June  ;  Vr.  Wilson,  the  Tioe-pre- 
adent,  in  the  dnir.  Spedmens  of  ex- 
tnctsoff  tsiaacam,  cotocynth,  and  by- 
oicyunns,  firom  plants  reared  in  the  me- 
dieal  garden  at  Sahaninpore,  or  in  the 
kilk,  were  presented  by  the  superinten- 
^Mt^  Mr.  Bojle.  A  qiecimen  of  poppy 
oil  was  peesented  by  Captain  Jeremie ;  as 
irere  the  skins  of  some  birds,  from  the 
Nilgherri  hiDs,  by  Mr.  Totmg. 

A  letter  firom  Mt.  Maclsaac  was  read, 
girii^  an  aoooont  of  a  root  highly  prized 
as  a  medicament  in  Asam.  It  is  known 
lo  the  natives  as  the  Mismee  teeta,  or  Mis- 
Bee  bitter,  from  its  locality  apparently 
and  its  sensible  properties.  It  is  used  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction,  with  the  addition 
of  a  quantity  of  spirit,  a  sort  of  arrack 
prepared  in  the  country.  It  is  a  pleasant 
bitter,  resembliog  the  taste  of  quassia, 
and  is  considered  superior  to  the  cheiayta 
as  a  tonic.  The  plant  is  found  in  the 
fallies  or  glens  near  Suddeya. 

Another  medicinal  plant,  a  species  of 
%fas  submitted  to  the  meetiii^ 


>  of  greet  pmfiesskoal  intmsc 
eseunnnicaxed  to  the  saecciwr,  and 
Aepioceedii^  ckised  with  the  pcmad 
of  a  case  of  snrcessM  appficatMMi  of  the 
syrin^,  by  iifuch  a  pcrscm  who 
■iilkmd  two  ounces  of  kudsnum 
iTcd  from  its  cffcctss  a  svficient  por- 
tion of  the  medicine  being  extracted  6xHn 
Ae  stomndi  in  time^  Mr.  Brett,  by 
whom  die  case  was  oommumeatcd,  slatea 
ttat  suicide  is  tcit  eonunoa  amoiMi;st  the 
people  of  tiie  Ra^mahal  hiOs.  The  de- 
letmous  substance  they  cmpioy  is  a 
Tegetable,  Irith  which  they  prepare  the 
points  of  their  arrows  for  the  chase.  It 
js  commonly  known  by  the  term  jmkmr  or 
smkar^  whidi  however  is  the  name  for 
poison  in  generaL — [Id, 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
tiie  7th  July,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  vice-pre- 
sklent,  in  the  chair. 

Amongst  the  communications  laid  be- 
fore the  meeting  were  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Royle,  giving  an  account 
of  the  progress  made  in  the  cultivation  oC 
medicinal  plants  in  the  hills.  An  account 
of  e3q>eriments  with  a  vegetable  poison 
used  by  the  Nagas,  by  Dr.  Breton.  Ke- 
marks  on  the  preparation  of  lettuce 
opium,  by  T)r.  Graham.  A  new  mode 
of  treating  cholera ;  by  Dr.  l^ler,  and 
an  account  of  the  use  of  the  bcl  by  the 
natives  of  Bengal,  by  Baboo  Ram  Ko- 
mol  Shen. 

In  the  garden  at  the  Musooreo  Tep« 
peh  tlie  rhubarb  has  been  found  to  suc- 
ceed completely,  and  the  cultivation  will 
accordingly  be  commenced  on  a  laiger. 
scale.  The  henbane  and  stramonium 
have  also  aucceeided.   Besides  Uttiethero' 
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have  been  sucoeesfully  reared  in  the  gar- 
den other  useful  plants,  as  a  species  of . 
cichorium,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
yaluable  substitute  for  lucerne ;  a  new 
species  of  wheat  from  Kunawer  ;  the  spe- 
cies of  bariey  from  the  same,  known  by 
the  name  of  ooa ;  English  oats,  saffron, 
cloves,  and  others.  The  site  of  the  gar- 
den has  been  removed  a  short  distance,to 
a  spot  more  sheltered  than  that  originally 
selected. 

The  poison  used  by  the  Nagas  is  a 
vegetable  gum,  obtained  by  making  in- 
cisions  into '  the  bark  of  a  large  tree, 
which  the  people  of  the  country  are  re- 
luctant to  indicate.  The  specimen  was 
sent  by  Capt.  Grant  to  Mr.  Swinton,  and 
by  hfrn  communicated  to  Dr.  Breton. 
The  Nagas  to  the  E.N.E.  and  S.E.of  the 
valley  of  Manipur,  mix  it  with  tobacco 
water  into  a  sort  of  paste, with  which  they 
smear  the  points  of  their  arrows.  In  Dr. 
Breton's  e3iperiments,  it  was  found  that 
a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  it,  intro- 
duced upon  the  point  of  a  lancet  into  the 
thighs  of  pigeons  and  rabbits,  produced 
death  with  convulsions,  in  the  former  in 
about  forty  minutes,  and  in  the  latter  in 
less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  preparation  of  a  narcotic  from  the 
lettuce  has  .been  attempted  at  home  with 
but  indifferent  success ;  but  in  this  coun- 
try, from  the  greater  abundance  of  the 
milky  juice  of  the  plants,  it  promises  to  be 
more  easily  effected.  The  drug  possesses, 
it  is  said,  the  virtues  of  opium,  without 
any  of  its  injurious  consequences,  and  is 
a  valuable  substitute  for  it  in  cases  where 
that  drug  cannot  be  employed  for  the 
alleviation  of  pain.  The  Cos  lettuce, 
from  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  juice 
is  procured,  grows  abundantly  at  Mehid'4 
pore,  whence  Dr.  Graham  writes,  and 
any  quantity  might  be  reared.  The  diffi- 
culty at  home  has  been  the  collection  of 
the  juice  in  sufficient  quantity ;  but  Dr. 
G.  proposes  to  collect  it  by  dividing  the 
stem,  about. an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
top,  in  an  oblique  direction,  at  the  season 
just  before  flowering.  The  juice  which 
exudes  from  both  extremities  is  to  be 
collected  carefully  in  a  cup,  and  similar 
sections  are  to  be  made  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  stem,  at  short  dis- 
tances ;  care  is  to  be  taken  to  include  as 
little  of  the  substance  of  the  stalk  as  pos- 
sible. The  cup  should  contain  a  Uttle 
water,  which  assists  the  collection  of  the 
sap.  The  juice,  aflier  standing  some 
time,  loses  its  adhesiveness,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  granulated  mass,  of 
a  brown  colour,  like  that  of  opium ;  no 
further  preparation  is  necessary.  The 
quality  of  this  extract,  or  lactucarium, 
depends  much  iipon  that  of  tbe  plants 
ihun  which  It  is  derived,  and  when  taken 
ihw  gp»att  thivwik  out  by  M  «teim» 


contains  a  laxge  proportion  of  caoutchouc, 
vddch  has  been  fbuhd  by  anisilysis  to  be 
its  principal  solid  constituent.  Dr.  6. 
specifies  several  cases  in  which  the  lactu- 
^rium  was  used  with  much  advantage, 
and  we  understand  some  trials  of  a  quan- 
tity sent  down  by  him  have  been  attended 
with  fiavoiunble  results.  Further  infbr- 
mation  on  this  subject  is  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  peculiarity  jn  the  treatment  of 
cholera  suggested  by  Dr.  J.  TytLer  is 
mercurial  fnction,  the  beneficial  effects  oC 
which  he  has  illustrated  by  several  casea 
in  which  recovenr  is  ascribed  by  him  to 
this  practice.  He  is  not,  however,  op- 
posed to  the  practice  usually  adopt^ 
although  he  thinks  no  time  should.be  lost 
in  inducing  mercurial  action  by  its  intro- 
duction through  the  skin. 

The  bel  is  well  known  to  most  ren- 
dents  in  India  as  a  fruit,  and  is  variously 
estimated  by  different  tastes.  Bv  the 
Hindus  it  is  considered  as  a  speafic  in 
bowel  complamts.  The  fruit  itself  ia 
considered  to  be  beneficial,  but  the  chief 
medicinal  form  is  a  decoction  of  the  un- 
ripe fruit  cut  in  slices,  previously  dried.-^ 
Id, 

AGBICULTURAL  AND  HOBTICULTDBAI. 
SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  od 
the  10th  July ;  W.  Leycester,  Esq.  In 
the  chair.  Dr.  Wallich  having  returned 
to  the  presidency,  resumed  his  functions 
as  secretary. 

On  this  occasion  the  Society  resolved 
to  offer  a  prize  of  a  gold  medal  for  the 
best  essay  on  each  of  the  following  sub- 
jects : — 

1.  The  analysis  of  Indian  soils,  and 
the  peculiarities  that  appear  to  render 
some  especially  adapted  to  one  sort  of 
cultivation  more  than  another.  The  term 
one  year  from  the  announcement  of  the 
resolution. 

2.  The  best  and  most  conclusive  expe- 
riments on  manures,  their  adaptation  to 
peculiar  soils,  and  peculiar  objects  of  cul- 
tivation.    Term,  two  years. 

3.  The  acclimation  of  plants,  whether 
with  respect  to  their  ornamental  or  usdul 
products.    Term,  tiuree  years. 

4i.  The  cultivation  and  manufiicture  of 
indigo.     Term,  one  year. 

5.  Tlie  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  and 
manu&cture  of  sugar.    Term,  one  year. 

6.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Bengal. 
The  Society  have  carried  into  efl^ 

their  arrangements  respecting  Aeir  gar- 
den, and  have  rented  uut  of  J.  Fslmer, 
Esq.,  at  Allypore,  where  their  experi- 
mental operations  have  commenced  under 
the  direction  of  a  (Committee,  in  whom 
the  management  has  been  vested.— /(/• 
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LIBRARY    OF     THB    SERAGLIO,    AT    CON- 
STANTINOPLE.   * 

The  libranr  of  the  Seraglio  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ;  one  of  the 
arms  of  which  serves  as  the  antichamber, 
and  the  other  three  with  the  centre  of 
the  building  contain  the  books.  On  the 
entrance-gate  is  an  inscription^  in  Arabic : 
Enter  in  peace.  The  middle  of  the  cross 
is  covered  by  a  cupola  supported  on  four 
marble  columns.  The  three  arms  have 
six  windows,  three  above  and  three  be- 
low. The  doors  of  the  book-cases  are  of 
brass  wire,  with  brass  bolts.  The  books 
are  piled  one  upon  the  other,  with  their 
edges  outside,  on  which  the  title  is  in- 
scribed.  There  are  1,294  manuscripts, 
most  of  them  Arabic ;  also  a  few  good 
Persian  and  Turkish  authors,  but  scarcely 
a  Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew  work  that 
nay  be  said  to  be  known,  or  of  the  least 
importance.  Of  the  Koran  there  are 
seventeen  copies,  and  of  commentaries  on 
it  143.  The  collection  of  traditions  rela- 
tive to  Mahomet  forms  182  volumes,  and 
there  are  324  works  on  Mahometan  ju- 
risprudence. Among  the  Arabic  manu- 
scripts is  preserved  the  fomous  work  of 
Dcheffer  KUubit  in  which  the  wise  men 
of  the  east  believe  are  inscribed  the  name 
and  the  destiny  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Turkey  and  of  Egypt  to  the  end  of  the 
world. — Bib.  lid. 


TIGER  EXCURSION  AT  DOONGUL. 

Several  tigers  having  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  district  and  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Doongul,  about  eighteen  miles  in 
a  northerly  direction  from  the  city  of  Hy- 
drabad,  belonging  to  the  chief  minister 
of  the  Nizam's  government,  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  his  service  was  desired  to  assist 
in  their  extirpation.  He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded with  a  small  party  of  horse  and 
foot,  amounting  to  fifteen  horse,  which 
dwindled  into  one  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
cursion, and  six  Arabs  and  ten  shikaries 
or  huntsmen,  who  are  employed  some- 
thing like  chasseurs.  He  proceeded  to- 
wards the  end  of  February,  and  termi- 
nated his  excursion  about  the  middle  of 
April  last,  with  some  satisfiiction  to  his 
employer  and  to  himself,  though  not  at- 
tended with  such  beneficial  consequences 
to  him  as  the  nature  and  danger  of  the 
service  might  have  led  him  to  expect. 
His  attention  was  first  directed  to  secure 
all  the  points  where  the  tigers  generally 
appeared,  by  placing  men  on  trees,  by 
excavating  little  caves  to  hold  three  or 
four  men  covered,  and  the  top  raised  a 
little  above  the  surfoce  of  the  earth,  with 
loop-holes  for  the  gunt  in  all  directions  ex- 
cepting the  rear,  where  the  entrance  was 
tnade,  and  secured  with  thorns  and  bushes, 
forming  a  kind  of  masked  batteries,  in 
ivbicb  he  and  th«  men  plaocd  themseWet 


in  moonlight  nights,  which  is  the  usual 
time  of  the  tigers'  roaming ;  and  another 
mode  was  to  enter  the  woods,  and  route 
the '  tigers    out,    which    did    not   wdi 
'succeed,  though  it  aflTorded  much  sport  on 
one  or  two  occasions.    The  country^firam 
the  road  in  appearance  is  only  covered 
with  heath,  and  would  not  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  tigers  would  harbour  there; 
but  as  you  enter  the  thin  scattered  bushetp 
one  is  gradually  led  into  a  low,  thick,  and 
almost  impenetrable  wood,  through  which 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  3iat  man, 
horse,  or  elephant  could  penetrate,  and  at 
every  step  exposed  to  be  seized  by  the 
tigera,  which  during  the  excursions  very 
often  passed  within  thirty  or  forty  yards 
of  the  party  without  being  seen,  and  were 
observed  by  the  feet  tracks  imprinted  on 
the  ground.  .  Another  mode  was  by  asso- 
ciating one  or  two  other  young  men  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  collecting  partief 
from  every  village,  to  enter  the  jungietat 
different  points,  to  meet  at  one,  making 
the  greatest  possible  noise  with  tom-toms 
to  rouse  the  tigers,  with  the  probability 
of    driving    them    to    a   central    point, 
where  they  might  be  enclosed  and  attMfe- 
ed  on  all  sides ;  this  was  one  of  the  least 
successful  modes,  as  the  tigers  seemed  to 
be  shy  of  the  noise  and  tumult,    ao^ 
though  frequently  roused,   always  coo- 
trived  to  skulk  off  through  the  thickness 
of  the  jungle  and  the  high  grass  with 
which  the  ground  is  covered,  and  one  or 
two  of  my  companions  had  some  narrow 
escapes  on  those  occasions,  as  they  were 
often  obliged  to  go  on  horseback,  and  to 
dismount  whenever  an  alarm  was  given^ 
to  prevent  their  being  carried  off  by  the 
terror  of  their  horses  or  of  their  own ;  and 
although  they  went  to  the  attadc  with 
alacrity,  the  result  was  very  doubtfbl  be- 
tween the  feeble  efforts  of  a  man  and  the 
ferocious  strength  of  a  tiger.     One  of  the 
high  roads  was  entirely- impassable  md 
deserted  from  the  ravages  of  the  t^;en, 
and  the  others  so  infested  that  people 
could  not  travel,  or  the-villagen  move 
out  of  their  vilklges  with  safiety,  as  the 
tigera  often  lurked  about  the  skirts  of  the 
villages  and  carried  off  the  poer  inhabi- 
tants; and  some  of  the  aoddSi^  *  that 
happened  are  so  melancholy  and  affect- 
ing,  thdt   thSBy'wiU'^be  reUited  in  the 
course  of*  this  narrative.     Aher  varioos 
unsuccessful  attempts,*  the  first  tiger  was 
killed  by  one  of  the  parties;  the  t%er 
having  killed  a  bullock,  he  was  scared 
away  by  the  people,  and  the  carcase  was 
left  on  the  spot  to  allure  the  tiger,  and 
some  of  the  party  secured  themselves  on 
trees,  whence  he  was  shot  by  one  of  them, 
when  he  retiuned  at  night  to  his  prey ; 
he  received  two  balls  but  affordcwl  no 
sport.    The  second  tiger  was  killed  when 
returned  from  a  morning's  hunt,  when 
\\e  cuLd^^iv\^  «\»xV«d  u\K)n  one  of  the 
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thikariesy  whom  he  threw  down  by  the 
nere  agitatioii  of  the  air  caused  by  his 
hhwy  taui  the  shikaree  merely  received  a 
icntcfa  from  one  of  his  claws.  Mr.  A'.  B., 
wbo  was  on  an  elephant,  immediately  fired 
both  tlie  chaiiges  of  a  double-barrelled 
gun  at  the  tiger,  and  laid  him  sprawling 
OD  the  ground,  when  one  of  the  party  ran 
a  spear  through  his  neck,  and  be  received 
a  charge  of  slugs  in  his  mouth.  The 
Amhs  kept  firing  at  him  at  random 
without  a  shot  hitting,  but  to  the  great 
lisk  of  those  about  him.  The  third  tiger 
WIS  shot  almost  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first.  The  fourth  tiger  afforded  the 
Biost  sporty  and  the  sight  was  truly 
gnmd  from  the  efforts  and  attacks  he 
made  from  the  scene  of  the  sport,  which 
was  a  small  range  of  low  rocks,  among 
which  he  secured  himself,  and  repeated 
his  attacks,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock, 
«id  producing  a  striking  effect  on  our 
Dinds.  Three  tigers  made  their  appear- 
anee  at  first,  one  of  which  was  fired  at 
and  womided,  when  the  woimded  one 
nd  another  disappeared,  and  the  other 
WIS  followed  to  the  rocks,  where  he 
lodged  himself,  and  at  first  threatened 
the  iM^ole  front  of  the  party ;  then 
he  sprang  at  an  Arab  who  was  on  a 
•mall  ro&.  The  Arab  fortunately,  in 
attempting  to  escape,  fell  below  the  rock, 
upon  which  the  whole  force  of  the  tiger's 
liiow  fell,  and  the  stroke  was  so  violent 
that  he  lost  all  the  claws  of  one  of  his 
fine  paws,  and  he  then  received  two  shots 
md  was  wounded.  He  then  retreated, 
and  made  an  attack  against  Mr.  A.  B.*s 
elephant ;  the  elephant  standing  his 
gnmnd,  he  retreated  again,  bounding 
npon  tlie  rocks,  and  crouched  himself  on 
one  which  overlooked  the  elephant,  and 
earned  apprehensions  of  his  springing 
opoa  it  from  above,  when  Mr.  A.  B.  gave 
him  a  shot  from  a  rifle,  which  penetrated 
hii  head,  entered  his  chest,  and  the  ball 
was  shattered  against  the  rock,  and  his 
lait  convulsive  effort  was  so  great,  and 
be  struck  his  hind  legs  against  a  rock  with 
ioch  force,  that  tiiey  lost  the  whole  of 
their  claws,  and  he  had  only  one  entire 
paw  remaining.  The  fifth  tiger  was  one 
of  three  above-mentioned  that  was 
woaoded,  and  he  was  found  dead  four 
(bys  afterwards.  These  were  the  five 
tif^fs  killed  by  the  party,  besides  a  bear 
killed  and  one  wounded ;  a  wolf,  a  hyaena, 
a  panther,  a  leopard,  with  hogs  killed 
every  other  day,  innumerable  hares,  par- 
tndgies,  floricans,  &c.  and  some  peacocks, 
wild  goats,  spotted  deer,  and  porcupines, 
tod  immense  cock  and  cobra  capella 
anakes.  The  sport  would  have  been 
moch  greater,  but  for  the  danger  attend- 
ing every  step  that  was  made  without 
due  caution  and  preparation,  as  the  coun- 
try abounds  with  wild  beasts  and  animals 
of  almost  every  deaciiption. 
j^smiicJimru,  Vol,S5.No.  145. 
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Among  the  occurrences  during  the  ex- 
cursion at  Doongul  some  are  of  a  pecu- 
liar and  pathetic  nature.  The  first  was  a 
poor  bunnia  or  dealer  of  the  village  of 
Doongul,  who  had  been  to  the  city  of 
Hydrabad  to  collect  some  of  his  money, 
and  was  returning  after  having  collected 
a  small  sum,  and  on  the  way  a  little  be- 
yond the  cantonment  of  Secunderabad, 
he  saw  an  armed  peon  seated,  and  appa- 
rently a  traveller  on  the  same  way.  After 
mutual  inquiries,  the  peon  told  the  bun- 
nia he  was  going  to  the  same  place,  and 
as  the  bunnia  was  glad  to  have  somebody 
to  accompany  him,  he  gave  him  a  part  of 
the  victuals  he  had  about  him  to  eat,  and 
on  their  way,  as  they  mutually  related 
their  histories,  the  bunnia  innocently 
mentioned  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the 
city,  and  of  his  returning  with  the  money 
he  had  collected ;  this  immediately  rais- 
ed the  avarice  of  the  peon,  who  decided 
in  his  mind  to  kill  the  poor  bunnia,  at  a 
proper  place,  and  strip  him  of  his  money. 
They  were  proceeding  together  with  this 
design  in  his  mind,  until  they  came  to  a 
place  where  the  ravages  of  the  tigers 
were  notorious,  and  prepared  to  kill  the 
bunnia,  and  while  he  was  struggling  with 
him,  and  was  drawing  his  sword  to  slay 
him,  a  tiger  sprang  upon  the  peon  and 
carried  him  off,  leaving  his  shield  and 
sword,  which  the  bunnia  carried  to 
Doongul,  as  trophies  of  retributive  jus- 
tice in  his  favour.  If  such  instances  of 
retribution  were  frequent  and  regular,  it 
would  the  better  deter  us  from  those  evils 
which  are  often  committed  in  defiance  of 
every  real  or  fictitious  terror  with  which 
our  minds  are  inculcated. 

The  next  was  a  briiijarrah  and  his  wife, 
who  were  lying  together  under  a  tree, 
when  a  tiger  sprang  up  and  seized  the 
woman  by  the  head ;  the  husband,  from 
mere  impulse  to  save  his  wife,  held  her 
by  the  legs,  and  a  struggle  ensued  be- 
tween the  tiger  pulling  her  by  the  head 
and  the  man  by  the  legs,  until  the  issue, 
which  could  not  be  doubted,  when  the 
tiger  carried  off  the  woman.  The  man, 
who  seemed  to  be,  contrary  to  the  usual 
character  of  good  husbands,  rather  partial 
to  his  wife,  immediately  devoted  himself  to 
revenge  her  death,  forsook  his  cattle  and 
property,  and  resigned  them  to  his  brother, 
and  offered  his  services  to  be  of  the  tiger- 
killing  party,  and  strayed  about  the  jun- 
gles until  he  was  heard  of  no  more. 

A  young  handsome  woman,  who  had 
dressed  and  ornamented  herself  for  some 
particular  occasion,  happening  to  %o  a 
little  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  village, 
was  seized  by  a  tiger ;  but,  being  rather 
stout,  and  too  heavy  to  be  clearly  carried 
off,  her  jimbs  were  torn  off  from  the 
waist,  and  the  upper  part  of  her  body 
was  carried  by  the  tiger  about  a  mWt  Itom 
tiie  place  through  a  thick  pail  oi  tVie  V3a\- 
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gle,  where  it  was  seen  l)y  the  party  fiesh, 
with  the  viscera  devoured,  the  sight 
causing  many  painful  emotions. 

A  camel  driver  who  had  been  just 
married  was  bringing  home  his  bride, 
when  a  tiger  followed,  and  had  them  in 
view  a  great  part  of  the  road  for  an  op- 
portunity to  seize  one  of  them ;  the  bride 
having  occasion  to  alight  on  the  road,  was 
immediately  seized  and  carried  off  by  the 
tiger. 

A  shepherd  was  taken  by  a  young  ti- 
ger, and  was  followed  by  the  mother,  a 
large  tigress,  and  devoured  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles ;  and  a  bunnia  or  dealer 
from  Bolarum  was  taken  returning  from  a 
fair. 

A  woinan,  with  an  infant  about  a  year 
old,  was  taken  by  a  tiger,  and  the  infant 
was  found  by  a  puttail,  or  head  of  the  vil- 
lage, who  brought  it  to  his  house. 

Some  of  the  Company's  elephants  that 
were  going  for  forage  were  chased  by  a 
tiger,  which  was  kept  off  by  a  spear- 
man, and  a  comical  chase  of  them  was 
made  up  to  Doongul,  the  elephants  run- 
ning before  the  tiger  until  they  entered 
the  village. 

Among  the  artifices  practised  by  the 
tigers  to  get  at  their  prey  may  be  men- 
tioned one.  While  the  party  was  at  Doon- 
gul, where  two  brinjarras  were  foraging 
their  cattle  about  a  mile  from  the  village, 
a  tiger  got  near  the  herd  un  perceived 
by  the  men  who  were  the  object  of  the 
tiger's  prey,  as  it  is  generally  said  that 
a  tiger,  when  once  he  has  tasted  human 
flesh,  prefers  it  to  all  other.  The  tiger 
screened  himself  behind  the  cattle,  and 
whenever  he  was  exposed  by  their  mov- 
ing, crouched  himself,  until  at  length  he 
was  espied  by  the  men,  who  immediately 
fled  with  all  the  speed  their  terror  could 
communicate  to  the  village,  where  the 
drove  returned  in  the  evening  sponta- 
neously to  their  place.  The  brinjarras  were 
so  struck  with  fear  that  they  had  not  the 
power  of  informing  the  party  of  the  cir- 
cumstance until  the  next  morning.  The 
brinjarras  are  great  miflferers  from  the 
tigers,  as  their  mode  of  life  obliges  them 
to  pass  through  jungle,  and  places  where 
they  and  their  cattle  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  tigers,  and 
cause  a  great  obstniction  to  the  industry 
of  an  useful  kind  of  people,  in  a  country 
where  the  impediments  to  the  industiy 
and  activity  of  trade  are  sufficiently  great 
without  such  dangers.  These  are  what 
occurred  during  the  stay  of  the  party  at 
Doongul,  besides  many  others  that  were 
daily  reported,  and  do  not  require  de- 
scribing, from  the  uniformity  of  the  occur- 
rences. It  is  said  the  lives  lost  by  these 
tigers  amounted  to  about  300  persons  in 
one  year  within  the  range  of  seven  vil- 
liiges ;  and  the  destruction  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goat»,  was  said  to  be  immense. 


This  is  a  great  loss  to  the  country,  where 
the  scantiness  of  the  population  and  the 
poverty  and  distress  of  tlie  inhabitants, 
independent  of  the  oppressions  they  still 
suffer  from  the  highest  to  the  meanest 
agents  who  rule  them,  require  that  they 
should  be  protected,  and  their  industry 
promoted,  as  the  basis  of  national  means 
and  prosperity,  if  indeed  native  rulers 
and  governments  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand what  constitutes  national  wealth, 
or  what  is  conducive  to  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  country  and  people. 

A  panther  was  killed  on  the  return  of 
the  party  near  the  residency,  where  he 
attacked  a  brinjarra  and  lacerated  his 
right  arm  dreadfully,  and  kept  bounding 
towards  the  passengers,  until  he  was 
bounded  by  Mr,  A.  B.  into  a  rice  field, 
and  shot.  ^ 

A  lion,  it  is  said,  made  his  appearance 
some  years  ago  at  a  further  distance  in 
the  same  direction,  and  was  killed ;  this 
is  mentioned  as  a  very  unusual  and  rare 
thing.  A  large  ferocious  tiger  has  lodged 
himself  in  a  thick  and  large  field  of  sugar- 
cane near  Beeder,  which  cannot  be  cut, 
and  has  been  standing  upwards  of  a  year 
from  his  ravages;  a  gentleman  with  a 
party  of  horse  surrounded  the  field,  and 
in  attempting  to  dislodge  him  lost  a  few . 
men  and  horses,  and  the  attempt  was 
found  so  difficult  and  hazardous  that  it 
was  given  up.  The  road  to  Madras  near 
Nelgoonda,  and  that  of  Masulipatam,  is 
now  infested  with  tigers,  and  some  of 
the  party  that  was  sent  to  destroy  them 
returned  seriously  wounded,  and  they, 
have  not  succeeded  in  killing  any.  Some 
of  the  tigers  have  made  their  appearance 
within  so  short  a  distance  as  eight  mOes 
from  Hydrabad,  near  Hyatnugger,  where 
a  tiger  three  days  ago  tore  off  the  right 
arm  of  a  sepoy  in  the  minister's  service. 

The  shikarees  are  the  only  people  em- 
ployed by  the  government  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  wild  beasts  ;  but  much  cannot  be 
expected  from  men  who  are  not  provided 
with  means  equal  to  their  task,  and  who 
are  paid  so  ill,  that  instead  of  being  sti- 
mulated to  exertion  by  being  properly 
paid  and  rewarded,  are  depressed  with 
the  idea  of  being  daily  exposed  to  de- 
struction for  a  few  rupees  a  month, 
which  they  are  sure  never  to  get  with- 
out extreme  difficulty.  It  has  pro- 
bably not  occurred  to  the  rulers  of  the 
country  to  appoint  commissioners  for  the 
extirpation  of  tigers  and  all  destructive 
beasts,  which,  besides  the  benefit  of  re- 
lieving the  people  from  their  ravages, 
would  open  a  source  of  patronage  for 
troublesome  friends  and  expectants,  from 
the  chances  of  their  being  carried  off  on 
such  a  service,  and  it  would  be  a  tolera- 
bly unpleasant  way  of  providing  for  their 
importunities.— -[Co/.  Uov.  Gaz.,  May  84w 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MAURITIUS. 


Sir  Liowry  Cole,  the  governor  of  the 
Mauritius,  has  established  a  professorship 
of  botany  in  the  Royal  College  of  that 
colony.  A  Flora  is  in  preparation  there, 
which  will  be  edited  by  young  Creoles, 
fuded  by  the  professor  of  botany,  M.  W. 
Bojer,  a  naturalist  of  reputation  from 
Europe,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  Ma- 
dagascar as  well  as  at  the  Isle  of  France. 
He  has  been  assisted  by  the  pupils  he 
has  himself  formed ;  and  when  the  Flora 
Mauritii  makes  its  appearance  in  Europe, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  greatest  portion 
of  it  is  the  work  of  natives  of  the  island. 


TURKISH  CANNON. 

It  is  singular  that  in  our  conflicts  with 
barbarians  or  with  half-disciplined  troops, 
we  generally  sustain  a  heavier  loss  than 
in  our  battles  with  veteran  and  well- 
organized  armies.  Whether  this  arises 
from  our  contempt  of  the  enemy  induc- 
ing us  to  attack  them  at  -greater  odds,  or 
at  closer  quarters,  or  that  such  foes  are 
stimulated  by  the  fiercer  passions  of  un- 
tamed nature,  we  cannot  determine,  but 
tile  fact  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
In  our  battles  with  the  Americans  last 
war,  our  loss  was  always  heavy  in  the 
extreme.  Our  attack  on  Algiers  was 
attended  with  a  loss  of  life  nearly  equal 
to  any  thing  we  had  ever  sustained  on 
board  of  a  fleet ;  and,  if  we  include  the 
numbers  killed  on  board  the  Russian 
ships  at  Navarino,  we  shall  find  the  total 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  to  be 
nearly  as  great  as  in  any  of  our  battles 
last  war.  With  respect  to  the  Turks  this 
may  arise  from  the  extremely  heavy  can- 
non which  they  generally  use.  In  our 
ships,  and,  we  believe,  in  our  batteries, 
we  seldom  use  a  heavier  gun  than  a  32- 
pounder.  No  man-of-war  carries  any 
cannon  of  a  larger  calibre,  but  the  Turks 
make  use  of  even  800- pounders.  When  Sir 
J.  Duckworth  repassed  the  Dardanelles 
firom  his  attack  on  Constantinople,  in  1807, 
his  fleet  was  dreadfully  shattered  by  these 
immense  shot.  The  Royal  George  (of 
110  guns)  was  nearly  sunk  by  only  one 
shot,  which  carried  away  her  cut- water ; 
anodier  cut  the  maui-mast  of  the  Windsor 
Castle  nearly  in  two ;  a  shot  knocked  two 
ports  of  the  Thunderer  into  one ;  the  Re- 
fndse  (74)  had  her  wheel  shot  away,  and 
twenty-four  men  killed  and  wounded,  by 
a  single  shot,  nor  was  the  ship  saved  but 
by  the  most  wonderful  exertions.  One 
of  these  guns  was  cast  in  brass  in  the 
reign  of  Amurat;  it  was  composed  of 
two  parts,  joined  by  a  screw  at  the  cham- 
ber,  its  breech  resting  against  a  massy 
stone  work ;  the  difficulty  of  charging  it 
would  not  fdlow  its  being  fired  more  than 
ODce ;   but,  as  a  Pacha  once  said,   that 


single  discharge  would  destroy  almost  a 
whole  fleet  of  an  enemy.  The  Baron  de 
Tott,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  Turks, 
resolved  to  fire  this  gun.  The  shot 
weighed  1,100  lbs.,  and  he  loaded  it  with 
330  lbs.  of  powder.  He  says,  **  I  felt  a 
shock  like  an  earthquake,  at  the  distance 
of  800  fothoms.  I  saw  the  ball  divide 
into  three  pieces,  and  these  fragments  of 
a  rock  crossed  the  strait,  and  rebounded 
on  the  mountain.*'  The  heaviest  shot 
which  struck  our  ships  was  of  granite, 
and  weighed  800 lbs.,  and  was  two  feet 
two  inches  in  diameter.  One  of  these 
huge  shot,  to  the  astonishment  of  our 
tars,  stove  in  the  vvhole  larboard-bow  of 
the  Active ;  and  having  thus  crushed  this 
immense  mass  of  solid  timber,  the  shot 
rolled  ponderously  aft,  and  brought  up 
abreast  the  main  hatchway,  the  crew 
standing  aghast  at  the  singular  spectacle. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  party  of  English  mid- 
shipmen crawled  into  one  of  these  guns 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  Turks. — London  Pa- 
per, 

JEWS  IN   BOKHARA. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  Central  Asia,  Bok- 
hara contains  the  greatest  number  of 
Jews ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  their  chief 
place  in  this  part  of  the  east.  Meshed 
has  300  Jewish  houses,  Cherisibz  thirty, 
Samarcand  and  Herat  ten  each,  and 
Khiva  only  four.  Budakshan,  Khokand, 
and  Cashgar  have  no  Jewirfi  inhabi- 
tants. There  are  800  houses  of  Jews 
in  Bokhara ;  they  say  they  came  from  Sa- 
marcand about  700  years  back,  after  hav- 
ing quitted  Bagdad.  They  are  permitted 
to  reside  only  in  three  streets  at  Bokhara. 
There  are  but  two  rich  capitalists  amongst 
them ;  the  rest  are,  generally  speaking, 
in  easy  circumstances ;  they  are  mostly 
manufacturers,  dyers,  dealers  in  silk  raw 
and  manufactured.  These  Jews  pretend 
that  they  are  better  treated  here  than  in 
any  other  town  of  Asia  ;  yet  they  are  de- 
spised and  harassed-  The  government  le- 
vies taxes  upon  them  pretty  severe  in 
their  amount.  For  example,  a  Jewish 
householder  must  pay  a  monthly  contri- 
bution of  four  tongas  (upwards  of  2s.  6d.) ; 
when  a  Jew  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen, 
if  his  property  is  moderate,  he  pays  two 
tongas  per  month ;  a  poor  Jew  pays  half. 
This  source  of  revenue  produces  the 
Khan  between  ^63,000  and  ^4,000  ster- 
ling per  annum.  These  Jews  are  prohi- 
bited from  riding  on  horseback  in  the  city, 
and  from  wearing  silk  dresses ;  their  cap 
must  have  a  border  of  black  sheep's  skin 
only  two  inches  wide  ;  they  are  not  allow- 
ed to  build  a  new  synagogue,  being  only 
suffered  to  repair  the  old  one. 

The  Jews  of  Bokhara  have  a  fine  head, 
a  face  somewhat  long,  a  coinp\ex\ou  le- 
markably  fair,  eyes  large,  U\e\y,  aiidWVV 
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of  expression.  Their  rabbi,  who  is  a 
native  of  Algiers,  and  who  understands  a 
little  Spanish,  stated  that  when  he  arrived 
at  Bokhara  he  found  his  brethren  sunk 
in  the  most  profound  ignorance ;  a  very 
small  number  knew  how  to  read;  they 
possessed  only  two  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  their  manuscript  con- 
tained merely  the  three  first  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  about  two  hundred  years 
old,  which  differed  in  no  respect  from  the 
printed  copies.  This  Algerine  Jew  has 
neglected  no  means  of  instructing  them ; 
he  has  founded  a  school,  and  has  pro- 
cured books  from  Russia,  Bagdad,  and 
Constantinople.  At  present  all  the  Jews 
at  Bokhara  can  read  and  write ;  they  also 
study  the  Talmud,  from  some  of  the  rules 
prescribed  in  which  they,  however,  occa- 
sionally depart. 

During  our  stay  at  Bokhara,  a  Jew 
who  had  sold  some  brandy  to  one  of  our 
Cossacks  was  put  into  prison  by  order  of 
the  reis,  who  made  his  family  pay  him 
150  tellas  (about  ^100),  besides  inflict- 
ing  upon  the  individual  sixty  blows  with 
a  cudgel.  This  punishment  was  extreme- 
ly severe,  for  the  cudgels  are  very  large, 
and  the  blows  are  applied  to  the  stomach 
and  back.  Seventy-five  blows  are  held 
equivalent  to  deatii.  Another  punish- 
ment still  more  cruel  consists  in  shutting 
up  the  culprit,  with  his  arms  and  legs 
confined,  in  a  chamber  filled  vnth  a  spe- 
cies of  files  the  sting  of  which  is  most 
painful.  At  the  end  of  three  days  a  man 
dies.— [ilf«y«uior^*«  Voyage  d  jBoukhera, 


CHINESE  BEGGARS. 

In  the  streets  of  Canton  there  are  a 
great  many  beggars,  old  and  young,  blind 
and  lame.  They  do  nol  remain  in  the 
street,  but  enter  the  shops,  and  make  a 
noise  by  ringing  and  striking  C3rmbals  or 
gongs,  or  other  clamorous  accompani- 
ments  to  the  time  of  their  tune,  till  they 
receive  an  alms,  when  tiiey  take  them- 
selves off.  Usage  will  not  allow  of  theur 
being  violently  turned  out,  and  they  ge- 
nerally persevere  till  they  receive  the 
small  copper  coin  of  the  Chinese  called 
by  Europeans  a  cash.  A  new  class"  of 
spouters  has  arisen :  they  commit  to  me- 
mory novels  of  Walter  Scott*s  descriptive 
kind ;  and,  entering  a  shop,  instead  of  a 
song,  rehearse  in  a  loud  voice,  with  ges- 
ticidations  and  slappmg  the  counter,  till  an 
alms  is  given.  For  slapping  the  counter 
audibly  they  carry  in  their  hand  a  piece  of 
flat  wood,  and  beat  with  it  like  an  auc- 
tioneer knocking  down  a  bargain  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  flat  wood,  coming 
on  the  table  or  counter,  gives  a  smart 
noise,  which  excites  attention  much  better 


than  the  European  orator's  thumping  a 
cushion"— Malacca  Observer.  i 

ORIGIN  OF  THR  RUSSIAN  "ROUBLE." 

Some   Russian   periodical  works  have     i 
been  occupied  with  a  question  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  rouble  given  to    | 
a  coin  of  that  country.     A  writer  named 
Senkosky  ( Saivemi  Arkhif)  says  that  the 
words  rouble  and  copeck  are  borrowed     i 
from  the  Tartars.    The  rouble,  he  asserts,     } 
is  in  &ct  the  rubi,  an  Arabic  denomina-     \ 
tion  of  a  certain  coin  which  the  Mongob     i 
of  Kipchak  and  Jagatai  found  in  the  pro-     i 
vinces  of  Kharesm.     The  word  rubi  sig- 
nifies   "  quarter."      He  states  that  the 
first  mention  of  the  rouble  in   Russian 
history  is  at  the  period  of  the  Tartar 
dominion,  and  it  was  then  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grivna,  or  pound  of  silver.     The 
Russian  rouble,  the  Hindu  rupee,*  Bn$. 
the  Turkish  rubia,  originated,    he  sa]rs» 
from  the  same  source. 

Another  Russian  writer  ( OHeUhestven^ 
nia  Zapisski)  controverts  this  opinion. 
He  says  the  Tartar  invasion  took  places 
according  to  all  the  Russian  chronidesy 
about  the  year  1223;  and  Backmeister 
expressly  states  that  the  rouble  was 
known  by  the  Novgorodians  before  the 
twelfth  century.  He  might  have  said, 
the  writer  observes,  that  the  rouble  is 
mentioned  in  the  Russian  annals  in  the 
eleventh  century:  in  the  chronicle  of 
Voskressensky,  under  the  year  1071,  it 
is  said :  **  And  he  (the  sorcerer)  ordered 
tJiem  to  pu^a  rouble'  into  their  moutb^ 
and  step  intone  boat."  The  rouble  was 
consequently  known  by  the  Russians  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  the  Tartars.  The 
ancient  rouble,  from  the  time  of  Vladi- 
mir Sviatoslavitch  to  Czar  AlexisMichaelo- 
vitch,  are  merely  rude  fragments  of  metaL 

CHINESE  LITERARY  CURIOSITY. 

Among  the  school-books  of  the  Chi* 
nese  there  is  one  which  contains  exactly 
one  thousand  characters.  It  is  a  metricii 
composition,  with  eight  characters  or 
words  to  each  stanza.  But  the  most  le* 
markable  circiunstance  is,  that  the  same 
character  is  not  repeated  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  book ;  so  that  the 
learner  who  understands  these  few  pages 
well,  knows  one  thousand  distinct  words, 
which  is  one-fourth  part  of  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  ordinary  purposes.  Qu.  In 
what  other  language  shall  we  find  125 
stanzas  without  a  single  repetition  of  the 
same  word  ?— Chinese  Chron, 

•  This  is  a  mistake:  the  Hindu  rupee  k  fitom 
the  Sanscrit  rvp<ya«  *' silver.**  Hence  the  ahmr- 
dlty  of  the  UxmgcM  rupee* 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

VEW   APPOINTMENT. 

Fore  IFiUiam,  May  18th,  1827.— The 
Vice- EVesident  in  Council  is  pleased,  at 
tfie  recommendation  of  his  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-chief,  to  sanction  the 
appointment  of  a  deputy  judge  advocate 
general,  to  be  attaclied  to  the  force  under 
BCajor- General  Sir  A.  Campbell. 

DESERTION   OF    UEDT.  8COTT. 

Head-QtLarters^  Calcutta,  May  24,  1827. 
—The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Corabermere,  dated 
Horse  Guards,  28th  Nov.  1826,  is  pub- 
Uished  to  the  army  for  general  informa- 
tion :— 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  Lordship*s  letter  of 
April  20th,  and  its  enclosures,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Scott,  late  lieutenant  in  the 
47th  regiment. 

'^  I  am  directed  to  express  the  concern 
and  indignation  with  which  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-chief  has 
learnt,  that  any  individual  bearing  his 
Majesty's  commission,  and  that  individual 
a  British  subject,  could  hal^  been  guilty 
of  the  infamous  crime  of  desertion  to  the 
enemy.  His  Royal  Highness  approves 
of  the  anxiety  shewn  by  your  Lordship 
to  bring  to  trial  so  worthless  a  wretch  as 
Mr.  Scott,  and  sincerely  regrets  that  any 
dause  should  have  been  introduced  in  the 
treaty  with  the  Burmese,  which  could 
throw  doubt  upon  the  legality  of  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  his  crime.  As  the  ques- 
tion now  stands,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
opinion  given  by  the  Advocate  General 
and  the  Judge  Advocate  General  in  In- 
dia,  his  Royal  Highness  has  no  other 
alternative  but  that  of  submitting  to  his 
Bdajesty,  that  Mr.  Scott*s  resignation 
should  be  accepted ;  but  he  cannot  so  far 
lose  sight  of  what  he  owes  to  the  character 
of  the  British  army  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  service,  as  to  recommend  that  Mr. 
Scott  should  experience  further  indul- 
gence, and  be  allowed  to  receive  the  value 
of  his  commisaon,  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness cannot  but  express  his  surprise  that 
an  officer  commanding  a  corps  should, 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  have 
suggested  and  recommended  the  extension 
of  such  a  favour  to  an  officer  of  bis  regi- 
ment, who  had  claimed  protection  under 
the  treaty  granting  an  amnesty  to  culprits, 
and  bad  thus  acknowledge  himself  guilty 


of  the  infamous  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged. 

**  His  Royal  Highness  desires  that 
these  his  sentiments  may  be  communicated 
to  the  army  in  India.** 

OFFICIATING   ASSISTANT   SURGEONS. 

Fnrt  mOiam,    Jvly  6,  1827 Under 

instructions  from  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors,  the  services  of  the  officiating  as- 
sistant surgeons  on  this  establishment  will 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  his  Lordship  in 
Council,  in  order  to  enable  such  of  the 

fentlemen  in  question  as  are  at  stations 
istant  from  the  presidency  to  make  ar- 
rangements connected  with  their  future 
disposal,  is  pleased  to  fix  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober next  as  tlie  date  of  their  discharge 
from  the  service. 

His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief  will 
be  pleased  to  issue  the  necessary'  subsidiaij 
orders  fbr  relieving,  in  due  time,  the  or-, 
ficiating  assistant  surgeons  from  the  several 
duties  on  which  they  are  at  present  re- 
spectively employed. 

MEW   OBAHOATION     AND     DISTEIBUTIOM    OF 
THE   ABTILLERT. 

Head' Quarters,  Calcutta,  June  23, 1827. 
—-The  following  alterations  in  the  exist- 
ing organization  and  distribution  of  the 
artillery  under  the  presidency  of  Fort 
William,  having  been  sanctioned  by  go- 
vernment, are  published  to  the  army. 

2.  The  present  number  of  field  batte- 
ries to  be  reduced  to  twelve,  to  be  all 
drawn  by  horses,  and  kept  complete  and 
entire  at  the  positions  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned, so  as  to  be  promptly  available  for 
any  service. 

3.  All  other  field  ordnance,  which  is 
now  furnished  by  detachments  from  field 
batteries,  is  to  be  considered  as  indepen- 
dent post-guns,  manned  by  suitable  de- 
tachments of  golundauz,  who  are  to  be 
relieved  occasionally. 

4.  Dum.Dum  and  Cawnpore  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  head-quarters  of  all  the 
companies  of  golundauz,  or  native  artil. 
lery,  except  such  as  are  allotted  to  field 
batteries;  all  detachments  required  for 
post  guns  are  to  be  furnished  from  thoM 
two  stations. 

5.  The  following  distribution  of  the 
horse  artillery  is  determined  upon  with  r&. 
ference  to  the  probable  demand  on  their 

service:— 

Eur.  Troops.     Nat.  Troops. 

Dum-Dum 1  O 

Cawnpore    2  0 

Meerut  (including  7  g  q 

rocket  troop)      J 
Agra    I  O 
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Bui.  Troopi.    Nit.  Tnwpi. 

Loodbisna  , 0  1 

Nusseerabad    1  O 

Neemuch 0  1 

Saugor     1   0 

Tolaleach:   Eur.  tra.  9innt.  trs.3 
Total 13 

6.  The  twelie  field  batteries  arc  lo  be 
distributed  as  follows:— at  Dum-Dum, 
S ;  Dinapore,  1  ;  Benares,  1 ;  Cawnpare, 
1;  Agra,  I;  Dehll,  1;  Kurnaul,  I; 
Nusseerabad,  1 ;  Neemucb,  I  ;  Keilah,  1  j 
Saugor,  1. 

One  of  die  batteries  at  num-Duni,  and 
Uiose  stationed  at  Kettah,  Uehit,  and  Nee. 
much,  are  to  be  manned  from  the  6tb  (or 
native)  battaliaa  of  artiller-p  and  tbe  rest 
b;  Europeans. 

7.  Tbe  remaining  twelve  companies  of 
Europeans  are  to  be  placed  in  reserte 
for  general  purposes  of  relief,  and  for 
the  service  of  siege  ordnance  at  the  foU 
lowing  slations:—RI  Dum-Duin,  5  com- 
panies ;  Cavrupare,  S  do. ;  Agra,  2  do. ; 
Kurnaul,  1  do. ;  NusseeraUad.  1  do. ; 
&iugor,  1  da.;  total  12. 

8.  llie  reserve  companies  of  native  ar- 
tillery for  purposes  of  relief  and  for  tlie 
service  of  siege  ordnance  will  In  like 
manner  be  stationed  as  foilowa  i— at  Dum- 
Dum,  5  companies;  Cawnpore,  7  do.; 
total  13. 

9.  The  companies  of  native  artillery  at 
Dum-Dum  ere  to  supply  detachments  for 
the     following    post     guns : — Dacca,    S 

Euns  ;  Chiltagong,  2  ;  Arracan,  4  ;  Syi- 
st,  2;  Assam,  4;  Ciittack,  3i  Ber. 
hampore,  S;  Titalya,  3;  Mullye,  2; 
Coruckpore,  2 — latal24gunB. 

10.  The  companies  of  native  artillery 
at  Cawnpore  are  to  supply  detacbmenta 
for  the  following  post  guns:  Sulranpore 
(Oude),  Sf;  PerUubgurb,  2;  Luctnow, 
4;  Seetapore,  S;  Secrora,  2;  Fulleb- 
ghur,  2;  Bareilly,  4  ;  Almorah,  4;  Mo- 
radabad,  2;  Gurruwara,  2;  Bailool,  2; 
Bhopatpore,  2;  Jubbulpore,  2 — Total 
32.  All  poBl-guns  not  included  in  this 
detail  are  to  be  withdrawn   and  sent  into 

11.  Attillery  officers  are  to  be  detached 
as  far  aa  practicable  to  command  these 
post  guns;  and  where  this  is  impracticable 
the  posts  are  to  be  visited  periodically  by 
artillery  officers,  sent  to  inspect  and  re- 
port upon  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
the  detachment. 

12.  Orders  will  be  issued  hereafter  for 
the  relief  of  the  detachments  now  at  these 
outposts,  and  for  tbe  march  of  tbe  troops 
and  companies  which  will  be  required  to 
move  in  consequence  of  this  new  arrange- 

The  following  table  exhibits  tbe  distri. 
ballon  of  tbe  bone  and  foot  artillery  after 
Ibe  amageioenta  baie  been  urried  luU 


ill 
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COURT-MARTIAL. 

Hend- Quarters,  Oikulla,  June  18, 1B27. 
— At  an  European  General  Court-Martial 
assembled  at  Neemuch,  on  tbe  ISth  April 
1827.  of  which  Lieut.  Cot.Com.W.  Burgh, 
1st  Eilra  Regt.  N.I.,  is  president,  Capt. 
Francis  Smith  Wiggins,  of  the  31st  R4:t. 
N.L,  was  arraigned  on  the  fotloniing 
charges,  ei'i. 

1st,  For  having,  whilst  on  the  sick  list, 
on  or  about  tbe  1 6th  of  Dec.  1826,  abus- 
ed and  insulted  Mr.  Assist.  Surg.  George 
Smith,  the  medical  oHicer  in  charge  of  the 
regiment,  then  in  attendance  on  Captain 
Wiggins  in  bis  professional  capacity,  bjr 
telling  him  Ibat  he,  Mr.  Assist.  Surg. 
Geo.  Sniith,  was  "  a  disgrace  to  his  pro- 
fession," or  words  to  that  effect. 

2d.  When  called  upon  by  me,  hiscom- 
mu^mg  officer,  through  the  adjutant  of 
ibe  Tc^tlKiit.,  tot  «a  w^uia&cm  tX  virA. 
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vaarrouDtable  conduct,  be,  Cipt.  F.  6. 
Wiggins,  did  return  a  most  insolent  and 
iKubordinate  letter,  dated  the  17th  Dec. 
1826,  accusing  me,  his  immediate  com. 
Banding  officer,  of  jealousy  and  other 
aisconduct,  the  whole  being  false  and 
aslicious;  and  also,  in  the  same  letter, 
■Btroducing  the  name  of  Capt.  Pickersgill, 
his  superior  officer,  in  a  very  insubordi- 
Mteand  disrespectful  manner. 

3d.  When  called  upon  by  me,  in  a  let- 

teraddressedtohim,  Capt.  F.  S.  Wiggins, 

ditad  18th  Dec.  1826,  giving  him  an  op-  * 

lioa  of  witfidrawing  the  letter  of  the  17th 

Dte.,  by  making    an  apology  to   Capt. 

FidccTigill    and    myself,  he   did  forward 

nocfaer  letter  late  in  the  evening  of  the 

18th  insUnt,  but  such  letter  bearing  date 

17lh  Dec.  (apparently   dated  by  mistake, 

inilesd  of  18tli  Dec.,  it  being  in  reply  to 

ft  letter  of  the  18th  Dec.  1826,)    falsely 

and  maliciously  accusing  me,  his  imme- 

£ile  commanding  officer,  Capt.  Pickers- 

pll,  his  superior  officer,  and  Mr.  Assist. 

Surg.  Smith,    by  asserting,    that  we  en- 

desToured  to   force  him,  Capt.  Wiggins, 

10  the  Invalid  Establishment,  or  words  to 

Att  intent  and  meaning ;  and  falsely  and 

■alidousty    charging    Capt.  Pickersgill, 

Mr.  Assist.  Surg.  Smith,  and  myself,    as 

being  bent  on  his  (Capt.  Wiggins*)  ruin, 

dedaring  his  determination  not  to  apo- 

legiie  or  withdraw  what  he  had  to  say  *'  to 

penoDS  so  determinedly  bent  on  the  ruin 

of  bis,  Capt.  Wiggins*,  public  character," 

or  words  to  that  intent  and  meaning. 

(Signed)     J.  Garncr,  Major, 

Com.SUlRegL  N.T. 
5th  April  1827. 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
dae  following  decision. 

Finding. — The  court  having  duly  con- 
lidered  the  evidence  before  them;  and 
what  the  prisoner  has  urged  in  his  defence, 
ire  of  opinion  on  the  first  charge,  that  he 
Capt.  S.  Wiggins,  is  guilty,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  word  "  abused,*'  of  which 
tfaey  acquit  him. 

Upon  the  2d  charge  the  court  find  him, 
Capt.  F.  S.  Wiggins,  guilty  of  writing 
**  an  insubordinate  letter  when  called  on 
by  his  commanding  officer  through  the 
adjutant,  and  also  of  introducing  the 
name  of  Capt.  Pickersgill  in  a  disrespect- 
ful  manner,**  but  acquit  him  of  the  rest 
of  the  charge. 

On  the  third  charge,  guilty,  with  the 
eiception  of  the  word  **  maliciously,**  of 
which  the  court  acquit  him. 

Sentence. — The  court,  having  found 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  whole  of  the 
charges,  with  the  exceptions  above  speci- 
fied, do  sentence  him,  Capt.  F.  S.  Wig- 
gins, to  be  suspended  from  rank  and  pay 
for  four  calendar  months. 

Approved  and  confirmed, 
(Signed)     CouBKRinERE,  General, 

ComauaderJii'-cbief* 


Remarks  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Com- 
mander- in-chief. 

The  Commander-in-chief  cannot  com- 
ply with  the  recommendation  of  the  court 
in  favour  of  Capt.  Wiggins.  He  has  been 
found  guilty  of  making  an  official  letter 
the  channel  of  oflensive  personal  remarks 
upon  his  commanding  and  some  of  his 
brother  officers,  a  proceeding  which  his 
Lordship  is  called  upon  to  mark  with  his 
strong  disapprobation. 

Tlic  suspension  of  Capt.  Wiggins,  as 
awarded  by  the  court,  is  to  commence 
from  the  date  on  which  this  order  may  be 
published  at  Neerauch. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

W.  L.  Watsok, 
Adj.  Gen.  of  the  Army. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Political  Department, 

June  S2.  Capt  W.  Murray,  political  agent  at 
Ambaleh. 

Capt.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  principal  a«istant  to  resi- 
dent at  Delhi,  sutioned  at  Suoathoo. 

Judicial  Department. 

June  28.  Mr.  C.  M.  Caldecott,  an  aniitant  to 
magistrate  and  to  collector  of  AUidiabad. 

Jt^yli.  Mr.  R.  H.  Rattray,  senior  Judge  of 
Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for  divi- 
sion of  Calcutta. 

Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  2d  Judge  of  ditto  ditto  for 
division  of  Bareilly. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Dick,  3d  judge  of  ditto  ditto  for  di- 
vision of  ditto. 

Mr.  R.  F.  GrindaU,  4th  judge  of  ditto  ditto  for 
diviskm  of  ditto. 

Commercial  Department, 

July  5.  Mr.  J.  G.  Lawrell,  2d  assistant  to  export 
warehouse  keeper. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort-William,  June  13,  1827.— Cadets  T.  Ram- 
say, J.  R.  Luroley,  W.  H.  Fleming,  T.  C.  Wal- 
ker, J.  Turton,  and  D.  Robinson,  admitted  to  in- 
fantry, and  prom,  to  ensigns.— Mr.  Joe.  Willan  ad- 
mitted as  an  assist,  surg. 

June  15.— 31«e  N.I.   Lieut  J.  H.  Heptinstall  to  ' 
be  capt  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens.  W.  P.  Milner  to  be 
lieut,  from  8th  June  1827,  in  sue.  to  Cooke  transf. 
to  Pension  estab. 

Cadets  G.  E.  Hrrbert  and  T.  D.  Bainbridge  ad- 
mitted to  cav.,  and  prom,  to  comets — Cadets  T. 
Young,  P.  Mainwaring,  and  Wm.  Hare  admitted 
to  infantrv  and  prom,  to  ensigns. — Mr.  Jas.  Nisbet 
admitted  as  an  assist  surg. — Mr.  Jas.  Kerr  admitted 
as  a  veterinary  surg. 

Assist  Surg.  Jas.  Taylor  to  perform  medical  du- 
ties of  civil  station  of  Dacca  Jelalpore ;  v.  Stew- 
art whose  app.  to  that  situation  is  cancelled. 

Assist  Surg.  D.  Stewart  placed  at  disposal  of 
com.-in-chie^ 

Lieut  G.  M.  Sherer,  67th  N.I.,  to  fofflclate  as 
superintendent  for  cadets  during  absence  of  Lieut 
Kerr  proceeding  on  river  for  benefit  of  his  health. 

Head-Quarters,  June  8.  —  Removal*  of  Lieut, 
Colonele.  Wm.  Dickson  from  10th  to  7th  L.C.  j  H. 
Thomson  from  7th  to  3d  do. ;  Geo.  Becher  from 
3d  to  10th  do. 

June  n.-SwrMone  posted.  Angus  H^  to  1st 
N.I. ;  B.  Macleod  to  6th  bat  artillery ;  T.  btod- 
dartto6th  N.L 

MHtt.Surgt.  potted,  aWia^r  to  ^^^^^j^gj^ 
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Stenhouaetofithdo.;  D. lUffluay  to  7th do*;  •« 
Bousfield  to38iK  do. ;  Alex.  Seattle  to  3d  do. 

June  13.— Ens.  Napier  transferred,  at  his  own 
request,  tram  2d  to  8th  N.I. 

Ens.  W.  R.  Dunmore  removed,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, from  dSth,  and  posted  to  dSth  N.I. 

Lieut.  Robe,  adj.  of  Hill  Rangers,  and  Lieut. 
Oldham,  adj.  of  Bundelkund  Prov.  Bat,  allowed 
to  excha^ige  appointments. 

JunelA.—6ffi  L.C  Lieut  A.Wheat]ey  tobeadj., 
V.  Alexander  resigned. 

56th  N.L  Lieut.  D.  Bamfield  to  be  interp.  and 
qu.  mast,  t.  Bdlew  reigned. 

eSd  N.L  Lieut  W.  M.  Ramsay  to  be  interp.  and 
qu.  mast,  v.  Nash  resigned. 

Sirmoor  Bat.  Lieut  J.  Fisher,  23d  N.I.,  to  be 
2d  in  com.,  v.  Leadbeatter  resigned;  Lieut  E.  N. 
Townsend,  3l8t  N.I.,  to  be  adj.,  v.  Fisher. 

Fort  JViUiamt  June  Id.— Cadets  G.  B.  Tremen- 
heere  and  W.  H.  Graham  admitted  to  engineers, 
and  prom,  to  2d-lieut8. — Cadets  W.  F.  Alexander, 
J.  H.  Beek,  Thoe.  Riddle,  and  F.  Maitland,  ad- 
mitted to  infantry,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. — Messrs. 
K.  Mackimum  ani  Alex.  Bryce  admitted  as  assist 
surgs. 

June  22.  —  Cadets  "W.  H.  Humfrey  and  Edw. 
Christie  admitted  to  engineers.— Cadets  C.  J.  H. 
Perreaii,  E.  M'l.  Nugent,  and  A.  Macldntoeh  ad- 
mitted to  infantry,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Surg.  John  Tytler  to  be  a  presidency  surg.,  v. 
Savage  app.  to  medical  duties  of  civil  station  of 
Moonheoabad. 

Surg.  John  Crawfiird  permitted  to  retire  from 
H.C.'s  service  on  pension  of  his  rank. 

Cadets  W.  H:  Ellis,  F.  R.  Ellis,  J.  W.  Conran, 
Qikd  Wm.  Smith  admitted  to  infantry,  and  prom, 
to  ensigns. 

Head-fiuarten,  June  15.— Assist  Surg.  T.  C. 
Elliot  to  do  duty  with  H.M.'s  59th  r^t 

June  16.— Assist  Surg.  D.  Stewart  appointed  to 
e6th  N.L 

June  18.— Assist.  Surg.  C.  J.  Macdonald  posted 
to  24th  N.L,  V.  Child  app.  to  Hissar  division  of 
anny. 

June  19. — Comet*  and  Enslgne  (recently  pronu) 
flofffed  to  Regtg.    [Inserted  in  our  last  number,  p. 

Fort  WiUiam,  June  28.— 51fA  N,I,  Ens.  Cecil 
Arding  to  be  lieut,  ttom  8th  June  1827,  v.  Tur- 
ner dec. 

Lieut  the  Hon.  H.  Gordon,  23d  N.L,  to  be  de- 
puty paymaster  of  Meerut  Division,  v.  Gwatkin, 
app.  superintendent  of  Hauper  branch  of  stud  es- 
tab. 

Lieut  the  Hem.  H.  B.  Dalzell,  r^^  of  artil.,  to 
be  an  aide-de-camp  oa.  personal  staff  of  com.-in- 
cbief,  V,  the  Hop.  H.  Gordon. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wilcox  admitted  to  infantry,  and 
prom,  to  ensign. 

.Head-Quartere,  June 22. — Offlc.  Assist  Surg.  6. 
M.  Scott  to  have  medical  charg "  of  a  detachment 
of  68th  N.L,  proceeding  to  Arracan. 

June  23. — Removals.  Ens.  A.  Mackintosh  tram 
6th  Extra  regt  to  52d  N.I.  at  Chitcagong ;  Ens. 
T.  Ramsay,  at  his  own  request,  flrom  24th,  and 
posted  to  asti  N.L 

Fort  WilHam,  June  29.— Capt  Spicer,  12th  Ma- 
dras N.L,  to  be  deputy  judge  adv.  gen.  with  divi- 
sicoi  of  troops  under  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Sir 
A.  Campbell  at  Moulmein. 

July  6.— 7th  L.a  Lieuc  Wm.  Veysie  to  be  capt 
of  a  troop*  and  Com.  H.  P.  Cotton  to  be  lieut, 
from  13th  June  1^,  in  sue.  to  Grant  dec 

Surg.  W.  T.  Webb  to  be  garrison  surg.  at  Chu- 
nar,  v.  J.  Tytler  app.  a  presidency  surgeon. 

Cadet  E.  K.  Money,  of  caval^,  promoted  to 
comet 

Head-Quarters,  June  27. —'Eta.  W.  H.  EUb  re. 
moved*  at  his  own  request,  from  2d,  and  posted 
to  27th  N.I. 

JuHeS&^Vetedmay  Svurg.  Kerr  Appohitcdto  1st 


June  30.— Ens.  C.  J.  Perreftu,  at  his  own  n*    1 

Suest,  removed  firom  36th  regt  and  posted  to  iStfi    i 
I.I.  ] 

Officiat  Assist  Surg.  McRae  attached  to  depM 
at  Chinsurah  until  further  orders. 

Assist  S\uf[.  Gordon,  doing  duty  at  Cox's  bun- 
galow, to  rejoin  2d  bat  artillery  at  Dum  Dum. 

Ju/i<  2— Ens.  J.  T.  Wilcox  (recently  admitted) 

to  do  duty  with  29th  N.L 
Brigadier  G.  Carpenter,  to  command  at  Delhi 
July  3.— Ens.  W.  F.  Alexander  to  do  duty  with 

50th  N.I.  at  Allahabad  instead  of  57th  N.L  as  for« 

merly  notified. 

Assist  Surg.  Drever  posted  to  53d  N.I. 

•  ' 

Fort  WiHiam,  July  13.— Artillery  Regt.  2d-Lieat 

F.  Dashwood  to  be  Ist-Iieut,  v.  Ackers  resigned, 
with  rank  from  20th  Sept  1826,  v.  Wakefield  dec 

2dL.C  Lieut  H.  Hay  to  be  catot  of  a  iroop^ 
Arom  15th Sept  1825,  v.  Lambie retired;  Comet  J. 

G.  Lawsou  to  be  lieut  from  25th  May  1826,  v. 
Hay  prom. 

Assist  Surg.  G.  Angus  to  be  surg.,  v.  Primrose 
resigned,  with  rank  from  23d  June  1826,  v.  lUnd 
invalided. 

Assist  Sui^.  J.  Maizies  to  perform  medical  du* 
ties  of  salt  agency  at  Hidgellee,  v.  Angus  prom. 

Engineers.  Ist-Lieut.  W.  N.  Forbes  to  be  capt, 
and2a-Lieut  A.H.E.  Boileau  to  be  Ist-lieut,  from 
7th  Feb.  1827,  in  sue.  to  Paton  dec 

Cadet  of  cavalry,  H.  H.  Christian,  promoted  to 
rank  of  comet. 

Head-Quarters,  July  J. — Lieut  Col.  Ward  re. 
moved  from  21gt  N.I.  to  1st  Europ.  r^gt,  and 
Lieut  Col.  Auriol  from  latter  to  former. 

Surg.  D.  Woodbura  posted  to  7th  N.L,  ▼.  Webb 
&PP*  garrison  surg.  at  Chunar. 

July  9. — Removals  and  Postings  in  Regt.  of  At- 
tillery.  Majors  J.  P.  Boileau  from  3d  to  2d  bngnde 
horse  artillery  ;  W.  S.  Whish  from  2d  to  1st  do.  r 
J.  Rodber  from  1st  to  3d  do — Captains  E.  Hutb- 
waite  from  2d  comp  3d  bat.  to  8th  comp.  6th  bat.; 
C.  P.  Kennedy  from  3d  comp.  6th  bat  tO'2dcampb 
3d  bat :  T.  Blair  from  2d  comp.  2d  bat  to  3d 
comp.  6th  bat. ;  W.  Oliphant  from  13th  comp.  6th 
bat.  to  2d  comp.  2d  bat. ;  G.  H.  Woodrooffe  from 
3d  comp.  1st  bat  to  3d  comp.  4th  bat ;  R.  C.  Dick- 
son from  3d  comp.  4th  bat  to  4th  comp.  3d  bat : 
T.  Timbrell  from  4th  comp.  2d  bat.  to  3d  oomp. 
1st  bat ;  J.  R.  Debrett  from  4th  comp.  5th  bat  to 
12th  comp.  6th  bat ;  E.  P.  Gowan  from  5th  comp. 
6th  bat.  to  4ch  comp.  5th  bat ;   S.  Coulthard  tnm 
3d  comp.  3d  bat  to  4th  comp.  2d  bat ;  P.  L.  I^w 
from  4th  comp.  3d  bat  to  3d  comp.  3d  bat— Uf- 
lAeuts.  C.  H.  Wiffgens  from  4th  troop  1st  brigade 
to  1st  troop  2d  brigade  horse  artillery;    T.  P« 
Bingley  from  1st  troop  2d  brigade  to  4th  troop  3d 
brigade  horse  artillery ;  A.  Campbell  from  2d  comp. 
2d  bat  to  2d  axnp.  oth  bat ;  J.  Turton  from  9d 
comp.  5th  bat  to  3d  comp.  2d  bat ;  G.Twemkm 
from  3d  comp.  2d  bat  to  6tn  comp.  6th  bat ;  J.  L. 
Mowat  from  6t  i  comp.  6th  bat  to  1st  comp.  2d ' 
bat ;  E.  F.  Day  from  1st  comp.  2d  bat.  to  1st 
comp.  5th   bat.;     R.   G.   Bedmgfdd   from    lat 
comp.  5th  bat  to  2d  comp.  2d  oat ;  H.  Hum- 
frey from  1st  oomp.  6th  bat  to  Ist  oomp.  2d  bat ; 
T.  P.  Ackers  from  1st  comp.  2d  bat  to  1st  eomn. . 
5th  bat. ;  O.  Baker  from  2d  comp.  6th  bat  to  7Ui 
comp.  6th  bat. ;    S.  W.  Bennett  from  8th  comp. ' 
6th  bat  to  1st  comp.  1st  bat ;  W.  J.  Symons  from 
1st  comp.  Ist  bat  to  5th  comp.  6th  bat ;  L.  Bur- 
roughs m>m  14th  comp.  6th  bat  to  2d  comp.  6th 
bat.— 2d-Lt0u(».  J.  Trower  from  4th  troop  3a  brl- 

J  fade  to  Ist  troop  2d  brigade:  W.  E.  J.  Hodgson 
roni  Ist  troop  2d  brigade  to  4th  troop  2d  brigade; 
A.  P.  B^bie  from  4th  comp.  5th  bat.  to  2d  oomp. 
2d  bat. ;  J.  G.  Campbell  Arom  2d  comp.  2d  bnt  to 
3d  comp.  4th  bat ;  G.  Larkins  from  9tn  comp.  6th 
bat  to  4th  comp.  1st  bat ;  G.  F.  C.  Fitsgenddfrom 
2d  comp.  2d  bat.  to  4th  comp.  5th  bat ;  F.  Galt- 
ski»ll  from  2d  comp.  4th  bat  to  4th  comp.  3d  bat  i 
H.  De  W.  Cockbura  from  4th  comp.  3d  bat  to  2d 
comp.  4th  bat ;  J.  Whitefbord  from  12th  comp. 
6th  bat  to  8th  oomp.  6th  bat ;  C.  S.  Reld  ftom  1st 
comp.  5th  bat  to  3d  comp.  6th  bat ;  A.  Fitaraerakl 
from  3d  comp.  4th  bat  to  7th  comp.  6th  bat :  G. 
H.  McGro^or  flrom  lOth  comp.  &h  bat  to  1st 
comp;  5th  bat ;  G.  R.  Birch  from  4th  comp.  4th 
bat  to  2d  comp.  2d  bat ;  H.  F.  Conar  (new  wrA- 
va\>  V>  401 CMU^  <Uv  b«U 
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Mai.  R.  M.  O.  Gnnuhaw  to  oommaiid  artillery 
In  Sirhind  firootier  divkkn. 

Migor  Whish  to  command  artillery  in  Saugmr  di- 

Capt.  Pew  to  remain  in  command  of  artillery  in 
AbDOTah. 


FURLOUGHS. 

7V>  Rurope.r-JuTi»  15.  Capt.  Wm.  Martin,  57th 
N.I.,  for  health — ^Sd-Lieut.  F.  R.  Basely,  artil., 
for  health.— 22.  Capt  G.  Biirges,  5th  L.C.,  for 
health  (to  proceed  from  Bombay).— 27.  Ist-Lieut 
J.  Cullen,  artU.,  for  health.— 29.  Lieut.  R.  Dela- 
main,  e6th  N.I.,  for  health. 

Tb  StraiU  of  Ifatocea.— June  15.  Lieut.  T.  F. 
Tait,  S8th  N.I.,  for  aix  months,  for  health. 

ToChUttu-^VLlfA,  Lieut.  H.  T.  C.  Kerr,  39th 
N.L,  tuperintendent  of  cadets,  for  six  mcmths, 
for  health  (eventually  to  Europe). 

HIS  majesty's  forces. 

7V»  Bacrofw.— May  30.  Surg.  Jobb,  Light  Drags., 
for  health.— Assist.  Suig.  Tenant,  4l8t  F.,  for 
health — June  25.  Lieut.  Macready,  3Uth  F.,  for 
health.— July  7.  Lieut  Collins,  13th  L.  Dr.,  for 
health.— Lieut.  Guinness,  4l8t  F.,  for  health.— 
Lieut  Smith,  45th  F.,  for  purpose  of  retiring  on 
half-pay. 


LAW. 

SUPREME   COURT. 

R^;istration  of  the  Stamp  Regulation. — 
The  ailments  concerning  the  registry  of 
the  stamp  regulation  commenced  on  tlie 
Sd  of  July,  and  did  not  terminate  till  tlie 
6tfa.  On  the  16th  the  judges  delivered 
dieir  judgments  teriatims  they  were  in 
writing.  They  were  unanimous  in  favour 
of  the  registry,  though  upon  some  points 
Sir  £dward  Ryan  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  other  puisne 
judge  (Sir  John  Franks),  namely,  on  the 
right  of  persons  petitioning  against  the 
registration  of  a  regulation  to  be  heard  by 
counsel ;  and  on  the  power  of  the  court  to 
judge,  not  merely  whether  a  regulation  was 
repugnant  to  British  law,  but  of  its  expe- 
diency. On  every  material  point  all  the 
judges  were  agreed ;  and  the  regulation 
was  accordingly  registered.  The  court  was 
excessively  crowded. 

Tlie  impmrtance  of  the  several  questions 
which  have  arisen  upon  this  measure,  and 
the  interest  which  they  have  excited,  in- 
duce us  to  insert,  the  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  nearly  in  full,  notwithstanding 
their  extreme  length.  We  extract  the  re- 
port from  a  Calcutta  paper ;  it  is  appa- 
rently taken  by  a  barrister  of  the  court. 

First  Day,  Jtily  3. 

Mr.  Winter  (who  with  Mr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Dickens  was  counsel  for  the  petition- 
ers against  the  regulation)  prefaced  his 
argument  with  some  observations  upon 
the  intense  interest  which  the  question  had 
excited  amongst  the  community,  native  as 
well  as  British,  of  Calcutta.  He  adverted 
to  the  doubts  suggested  as  to  the  right  to 
be  heard  against  a  regulation  being  regis. 
tered  in  this  court;  be  claimed  this  right, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  tliere  was  no 
instance,  throughout  the  dominions    go* 
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vcmed  by  British  la\v,  in  which  there  is  an 
appellate  jurisdiction,  where  the  right  of 
being  heard  before  the  tribunal  appealed 
from  does  not  exist :  it  would  be  a  strange 
anomaly,  kc  observed,  if  there  was  a  right 
of  appeal  against  registry,  witliout  a  riglit 
to  call  upon  the  court  below  to  hear  rea- 
sons which  miglit  render  the  appeal  unne- 
cessary. He  referred,  likewise,  to  a  sup- 
posed apprehension  that  the  bar  might  em- 
ploy the  court  on  this  occasion  as  an  arena 
for  political  declamation ;  and  in  allusion 
to  an  admonition  given  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice (with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
judges),  he  asked  in  what  respect  the  con- 
duct of  the  members  of  the  bar,  either  in 
or  out  of  court,  justified  such  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  them.  Whatever  might 
have  been  tlie  foundation  of  that  opinion^ 
he  could  but  think  it  would  have  been  as 
well  if  the  expression  of  it  had  been  omit- 
ted.     He  then  went  on  as  follows :  — 

I  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  relative   to  the  proposed  registry 
of  the  stamp  regulation;    and   in  order 
to  place  my  arguments    in  the  clearest 
point  of  view,    I    will   first  mention  the 
grounds  on    which   I  mean  to  found  my 
opposition  to  the  registry :  they  are  three. 
1  St  That  there  is  no  authority  by  law  to 
justify  the  imposition  of  a  stamp  duty  in 
the  town  of   Calcutta.      2dly.    If  your 
lordships  should  think  that  there  is  such 
authority  by  law,  then    I  shall   contend 
that  your  lordships  have  no  authority  to 
register,  for  that  the  law  is  perfect  in  itself 
without  registry  ;  and  lastly,  I  shall  sul>. 
mit  that  if  your  lordships  have  authority 
to  register  such  a  regulation,  the  regula- 
tion now  presented  cainot  be  registered 
for  reasons  afforded   by  the  regulation  it- 
self, in  tlie  defects  apparent  on  the  face  of 
it.     In  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
my  first  ground  of  opi)Osition  to  the  re- 
gistry  of  the  regulation,  I  beg  to  remind 
your  lordships  of  the  words  of  the  98th 
and   99th  sections  of  the  53d  Geo.  III. 
c.  155,  and  tlic  25th  section  of  that  statute, 
for  these  are  the  passages  from  which  we 
must  collect  what  is  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject.    The  words  employed  in  the  25tli 
section  (for  I  tliink  it  of  great  importance 
to  see  clearly  what  this  section  requires) 
are,  **  and   be   il  further  enacted,  that  no 
new  or  additional  imposition  of  any  duty 
or  tax  upon  the  export,  import,  or  transit 
of  any  goods,    wares,    or     merchandize 
whatever,   &c.  shall  be  valid,  &c.   until, 
&c."     'J'he  98th  section  states :   **  Whereas 
it  is  expedient  that  the  government  of  the 
said  Company,  &c.  should  have  authority  to 
impose  duties  and  taxes  to  he  levied  wiili- 
in  the  several  towns  of  Calcutta,  &c.,  and 
also  duties  and  taxes  to  be  paid  by  persons 
subject  to  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William  in 
Bengal,  &c.     Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that 
it  slioll  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
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■  Governor- General   in    Council  of   Fort     Jurisdiction,   wbich  was    not   previoiitly    * 


William  in  Bengal,  &c.  to  impose  all  such 
duties  of  customs  and  other  taxes  to  be 
levied,  raised,  and  paid  within  the  said 
towns  of  Calcutta,  &c.,  in  as  full,  large, 
and  ample  manner  as  such  Governor- Ge- 
neral in  Council,  &c.  may  now  lawfully 
impose  any  duties  or  taxes,  &c."  I  beg 
your  lordships  will  bear  in  mind  these 
ivords,  **  duties  of  customs  and  other 
taxes.'*     The  word  taxes,  used  in  the  sec- 


possessed,  and  that  no  other  taxes 
contemplated  than  duties  of  customs  and 
"  other  taxes  '*  ^usdem  generis.  I  would 
ask  to  what  the  words  **  all  such  "  can 
refer  but  to  the  25th  section  ?  There  is 
no  other  reference ;  and  the  taxes  so  rs^ 
ferred  to  are  defined  in  the  end  of  that 
section  to  be  duties  and  taxes  of  export 
and  transit,  and  the  word  **  tax  *'  is  mfnvly 
used   synoniniously,    to  include  what  is 


tion  quoted,  refers  to  tlie  25th  section  of     alike,  though  not  the  same  *  and  that  is  the 


the  same  act ;  the  words  are  <*  hereinbe- 
fore  prescribed  respecting  duties  and  taxes 
of  export,  import,  and  transit,  &c.  ;*'  your 
lordships  will  see  the  importance  of  the 
word  taxes  as  it  is  here  employed  ;  it  is 
applicable  to  the  25th  section,  which  only 
gives  power  to  levy  duties  of  export,  im- 
port, and  transit ;  beyond  all  question  it 
gives  no  other  power.  I  am  anxious  to 
draw  your  lordships*  attention  to  this,  be- 
cause I  do  mean  to  contend  broadly  and 
distinctly,  that  the  use  of  the  words  '*  other 
taxes**  is  not  such  as  will  sanction  the 
unheard-of  power  of  unlimited  taxation  ; 
and  that  having  reference  to  the  25th  sec- 
tion, where  the  description  of  taxes  con- 
templated is  described,  it  can  only  givie 
the  power  of  levying  duties  of  customs 
and  transit,  and  no  other.  It  will  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  it  not  only  gave  this 
power,  but  that  the  words  *'  in  as  full, 
ample,**  &c.  do  extend  that  power  to  any 
and  every  kind  of  tax ;  but  I  maintain 
that  this  government  never  had  any  power 
to  levy  any  taxes  without  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and  I  contend  that  the  words 
*<  in  as  full,  large,  and  ample,**  &c.  do 
not  enlarge  the  power  of  taxation,  but 
merely  enable  the  government  to  levy,  en 
those  within  your  lordshipb*  jurisdiction, 
the  like  taxes  previously  imposed  on  others, 
under  the  powers  of  the  25th  section  ;  and 
that  the  only  object  of  the  53d  of  the  late 
king,  where  it  relates  to  taxation,  was  to 
put  beyond  question  that  those  within  the 
jurisdiction  should  be  made  liable,  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  made  so. 
I  beseech  your  lordships  to  mark  the  use 
of  the  words  "  all  such,**  employed  in  the 
outset  of  the  98tb  section,  referring  to  tlie 
**  duties  or  taxes  upon  ^port,  import,  or 
transit,*'  mentioned  in  tfiTe  25th  section. 

Chirf  Justice, — You  mean  to  maintain, 
then,  that  previous  to  the  25th  section 
there  was  no  power  of  taxation  vested  in 
the  Company *s  government  ?  Unless  you 
shew  this,  you  have  done  nothing ;  this 
must  be  a  preliminary  step  in  support  of 
your  position. 

Mr.  JTm/er.— No  doubt,  my  lord  ;  but 
I  do  not  stop  here,  for  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able,  before  I  have  exhausted  all  I  have 
to  say,  to  show  that  the  enactment  of  the 
98th  section  could  have  been  for  no  other 
object  but  to  convey  the  power  of  like 
^taxation  as  to  those  within  your  lordships* 


sole  object  of  the  use  of  the  word  tax.— ^ 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  establish  that 
there  never  was  any  right  or  power  by  law, 
in  the  directors  or  the- government,  to  im- 
pose taxes,  since  the  time  it  was  taken  out 
of  their  hands  and  placed  in  those  of  tiie 
Board  of  Commissioners  ;  and  shall  shew 
on  evidence  that  cannot  be  controverted 
(in  fact,  it  is  matter  of  history),  that  sudi 
power  was  never  supposed  to  exist  $  was 
never  acted  upon  except  in  the  case  oi 
duties  of  export,  import  and  transit ;  and 
that  if  there  were  ever  any  other  levied 
within  these  dominions,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  authorized  by  law  of 
parliament;  that  all  the  taxes  included 
under  the  name  of  *'  duties  of  customs 
and  transit  **  were  levied  underan  assumed 
authority,  for  there  was  no  legal  authority 
to  impose  any  tax  whatsoever.  I  will 
soon  call  to  your  attention,  that  up  to  the 
period  of  the  permanent  settlement  by 
which  it  was  -—^ 

Sir  Edward  JRi/an. — You  mean^  then,  to 
state  tliat  there  never  was  a  power  vested 
in  the  Company  to  impose  taxes  her^ 
until  they  received  it  from  an  act  of  par- 
liament ? 

Mr.  ^m^er.— My  lord,  I  mean  to  say, 
that  since  the  settlement  of  the  land  rere- 
nue  there  never  has  been  any  sucb  power ; 
nay,  even  further  back,  nothing  to  induce 
a  belief  that  the  taxes  levied  ^ere  autho- 
rized by  law. 

Chief  Justice. —  Do  you  mean  to  say, 
that  not  only  the  East-India  Company 
never  had  the  power,  but  that  with  the 
sanction  and  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Control  even  they  had  not  such  power  ? 

Mr.  Winter, — Yes,  before  the  5Sd  Geo, 
Til.  ;  and  that  all  specific  and  local  taxes 
have  been  defined. 

Chi^  Justice, — You  don't  mean  to  deny 
that  the  power  has  existed  somewliere? 
Then  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could 
tell  me  where. 

Mr.  Winter, — In  the  British  parliament, 
my  lord. 

Chief  Justice. — Then  you  mean  to  deny 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  with  respect 
to  conquered  countries  ? 

Mr.  Winter. —  I  submit,  with  deference, 
that  such  a  prerogative  of  the  crown  does 
not  apply  to  this  country.  I  mean  to  con- 
tend, that  from  the  time  of  the  settlement 
iu)  such  power  existed.     At  an  earlier 
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period,  the  7di  Geo.  III.  first  recogniied 
Ike  ri^ts  of  the  Compoiiiy,  after  their  ac« 
yiiwnons,  uid  in  the  year  1767,  first 
directl  J  interfered  with  the  territory  of  the 
Companj  ;  and  you  will  there  find  it  re- 
cognued  and  permitted  to  remain  with 


fir  Edmard  .Syon.— Then  your  posidon 
Ut  ie  fiicty  that  no  power  of  taxation  ex- 
ited at  all  Ull  die  53d  Geo.  III.  ? 

Mr.  Winter, — I  would  state  that  propo- 
with  some  little  qualification,  as  it 
to  the  period  prior  to  1784,  when 
dw  Board  of  CoramLssioners  was  consti- 
tatcd  by  the  24th  Geo.  III. ;  with  refe- 
icooe  to  the  subsequent  period  I  advance 
il  in  the  most  unqualified  manner.  In 
'Hall  9.  Campbell,*  Cowp.  208,  Lord 
Mansfield  lays  it  down  thus  :  *<A  country 
coaqoered  by  the  British  arms  becomes  a 
dominioo  of  tlie  king  in  right  of  his 
crovo,  and  therefore  necessarily  subject 
to  tibe  legislature  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.**  Our  constitution  does 
■ot  allow  the  king  to  have  a  possession 
iodepeodent  of  the  control  of  parlia- 
■Mnt,  and  tliat  wherever  a  country  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  under  (Here 

the  Chief  Justice  made  an  observation, 
aad  asked  for  the  case  in  Douglas,  which 
Kr.  Winter  handed  up  to  him.; 

Chief  JuUicem — Lord  Mansfield  says.  In 
tbe  sixth  proposition,  that  '*  if  the  king 
(iod  when  I  say  the  king,  I  always  mean 
tbe  king  without  the  concurrence  of  par- 
liament) has  a  power  to  alter  the  old  and 
to  introduce  new  laws  in  a  conquered 
coontry,  this  legislation  being  subordinate 
lo  his  own  authority  in  parliament,  he 
cannot  make  any  new  changes  contrary  to 
fundamental  principles.**  He  does  not 
ay  that  the  king  cannot  act  without  tbe 
parliament.  (His  lordship  having  read 
tbe  passage,  made  some  observations 
which  were  not  heard,  apparently  com- 
plaining that  Mr.  Winter,  in  quoting  Lord 
Mansfield,  had  omitted  or  suppressed  a 
passage  which  would  have  qualified  what 
be  actually  commented  upon.) 

Mr.  Winter.'— 1  did  not  employ  the 
authority,  my  lord,  either  to  abuse  or  mis- 
use it ;  and  if  your  lordship  had  not  in- 
terrupted me,  I  should  have  come  in  the 
proper  course  of  my  argument  to  the  pas- 
sage your  lordship  has  read.  I  will  com- 
ment on  the  very  passage,  shewing  that 
the  king,  though  he  may  introduce- new 
laws,  does  so  subject  to  parliament ;  and 
it  strengtliens  my  argument  beyond  any 
th:ng  I  have  advanced,  for  I  maintain 
that  the  power  of  parliament  must  extend 
to  every  country  that  comes  under  British 
dominion.  When  the  king  takes  posses- 
sion of  a  country,  no  doubt  he  may  leave 
to  the  conquered  so  much  of  their  laws  as 
may  be  considered  politic,  and  introduce 
new  laws  for  future  government;  but  the 
country  once  settled^,  he  cannot  do  any 


thing  subsequently  without  the  concur- 
rence of  parliament,  which  has  been  esta- 
blished in  the  jases  of  Grenada,  Jamaica, 
and  otlier  cases;  and  I  do  maintain  that 
the  king  cannot  subsequently  interfere. 
In  the  sixth  proposition  before  alluded  to. 
Lord  Mansfield  puts  it  hypothetical ly : 
**  if  the  king  has  a  power  to  alter  the  old 
and  to  introduce  new  laws  in  a  conquered 
country,  this  legislation  being  subordinate 
to  his  own  authority  in  parliament,  he 
cannot  make  any  new  change  contrary  to 
fundamental  principles.'*  At  present  I 
would  confine  myself  to  that  which  I  con- 
sider to  have  been  settled  on  the  estal)lish- 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  proceedings  in  1788,  and  to  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  proposing 
that  act,  as  I  find  it  in  a  report  of  the  de- 
bates of  tbe  time. 

*'  In  explanation  of  this  bill,  and  in  answer  to 
the  remarks  of  opposition*  Mr.  Pitt  desired  to  re- 
mind tlve  house  that  he  had  provoked  the  discus- 
sion of  the  bill,  and  had  earnestly  solicited  them 
to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  the  most  severe  and  scru- 

S ulcus  Investigation.  He  found  that  it  would  be 
isputed,  whemer  by  the  act  of  17B4  the  Board  of 
Control  had  any  right  of  superintendence  over  the 
revenue.  Would  it  be  contended  that  parliament 
meant  to  leave  the  finances  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  who  had  been  declared  unfit  to  be  trust- 
ed with  them  ?  Was  it  likely,  that  when  they  pro- 
vided for  the  bettar  management  of  the  political 
and  military  concerns,  they  had  paid  no  attenticm 
to  the  circumstance  upon  whicn  these  concerns 
inseparably  depended?  The  Board  of  Control 
had  alreaay  proceeded  to  reduce  the  enormous 
establishments  in  India;  their  right  of  interference 
in  that  respect  had  never  been  questioned ;  and 
what  indeed  would  be  the  consequence  of  denying 
this  right  ?  The  Court  of  Directors,  if  they  had 
it  in  their  power,  as  the  expiration  of  their  cliar- 
ter  drew  near,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  their 
monopoly  would  be  renewed,  would  certainly 
make  it  their  first  object  to  swell  the  amount  of 
their  imposts,  and  would  n^lect  the  care  of  the 
territorial  and  political  state  of  India.  The  duty 
of  administration  was  to  look,  first,  to  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  natives;  secondly,  to 
the  security  or  the  territorial  possessions ;  thirdly, 
to  the  discnarge  of  the  debts  due  to  the  persons 
who  had  advanced  their  money,  and  enabled  the 
Company  to  struggle  with  their  late  difficulties ; 
and,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  commercial  benefit 
of  the  proprietors.  Was  it  probable  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  would  act  upon  that  scale? 
Could  it  have  been  intended  to  confide  in  their 
discretion  "? — 

An  argument  t  would  use,  my  lord,  at 
the  present  day,  if  it  suited  my  pui'pose, 
viz,  that  they  would  towards  the  close  of 
their  charter  swell  their  imposts  and  neg- 
lect their  territories. 

Chief  Justice* — I  never  heard  such  a  doc- 
trine :  but  tliis  is  certain,  that  the  Com- 
pany cannot  take  a  step  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Mr.  Winter.— I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
that  the  revenue,  over  which  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  had  control,  was  merely 
tliat  revenue  which  was  fixed  and  certain, 
not  arising  out  of  taxation  and  mutable 
sources,  but  independent  of  all  such 
sources;  a  revenue  derived,  in  short,  from 
the  land;  and  I  would  here  again  call  at- 
tention to  the  language  of  the  debate  in 
1 788,  _ 
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The  Chief  Justice  here  made  a  remark 
not  heard. 

Mr.  Winter  proceeded.^No,  my  lord, 
it  could  not ;  the  power  was  placed  wisely 
iti  Uie  hands  of  those  who  were  limited  and 
restrained  ;  the  power,  in  short,  was  as 
strictly  limited  and  defined  as  a  power 
could  he.  A  further  clause  was  added, 
which  directed  that  an  account  of  the  re- 
venues and  dishursements  should  be  laid 
before  parliament  at  certain  assigned  pe- 
riods in  every  year.  Your  lordships  will 
find  that  in  all  cases  where  government 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  Company, 
they  have  always  avoided  all  interference 
"with  any  but  fixed  revenue,  taking  care 
not  to  meddle  with  the  resources  which 
produced  the  dividend,  and  providing 
means,  without  authorizing  any  increase 
of  revenue,  for  .the  security  of  the  divi- 
dend of  tlie  proprietors.  But  if  the  reve- 
nue were  considered  to  be  uncertain  and 
unlimited,  why  not  have  authorized  and 
recognized  subsidiary  aids  from  taxes? 
which  I  shall  shew  never  was  done ;  and 
that,  in  all  cases  of  the  Company's  difiS- 
cul  ties,  the  public  claims  were  foregone 
for  a  time  to  secure  tlie  payment  of  the 
dividends,  which  need  never  have  been 
done  if  the  revenue  could  have  been  swel- 
led to  any  amount  by  taxatiod  and  re- 
sources of  that  nature.  In  support  of  this, 
I  refer  to  the  various  acts  of  parliament  in 
relief  of  the  distress  of  the  Company,  au- 
thorizing loans,  increase  of  capital,  stock, 
&c.  I  infer  and  maintain,  therefore,  that 
the  revenue  contemplated  was  one  of  a 
fixed  and  permanent  character,  according 
to  engagements  subsisting  with  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  parties  who  bad  made  them. 

Chief  Justice. — Do  you  mean  to  contend 
that  there  was  no  power  where  there  was 
no  permanent  tax  ? 

Mr.  Winter, — I  don't  exactly  know, 
but' I  conceive  there  could  not  be,  because, 
though  not  precisely  a  permanent  settle, 
ment  existed  in  those  places,  the  whole 
territorial  revenue  of  the  Company  was 
regulated  by  the  principle  of  a  landed  set- 
lement,  whether  in  that  portion  of  the 
Company's  dominions  which  was  subject 
to  the  permanent  settlement,  or  in  those 
which  followed  a  similar  mode.  But  it 
is  of  no  moment  unless  it  can  be  shewn 
that  a  system  of  unrestricted  taxation  pre- 
vailed :  for  whatever  arrangements  may 
have  been  made,  they  all  had  reference  to 
the  principle  o^  the  permanent  settlement. 
I  now,  my  lords,  desire  your  attention  to 
the  state  of  things  in  an  earlier  time  than 
the  period  to  which  I  have  been  adverting ; 
to  the  very  important  evidence  before  the 
committee  on  the  occasion  of  an  interfe- 
eiice  with  what  was  considered  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Mofussil  courts.  When  pe- 
titions were  sent  home  against  the  conduct 
of  the  supreme  courts  a  coimnittee  was 
appointed  to  examine  evidence  aad  report. 


A  committee  more  desirous  of  informa- 
tion, more  laborious,  or  more  talented, 
than  that  which  sat  on  this  enquiry,  never 
was  assembled.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Baber,  who  had  resided  in  Bengal  upwards 
of  seventeen  years,  who  had  been  the  re. 
sident  at  Midnapore,  and  afterwards  chief 
at  Muxadabad,  in  the  course  of  his  evi- 
dence, being  asked  *'  whether  fkrmers  of 
lands  under  the  Company  are  considered  in 
Bengal  as  mere  collectors  of  revenue  would 
be  considered  in  England,"  answered, 
that,  <<  in  order  to  afford  the  cointnittee  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  mOre  than  a  bare  ne- 
gative, and  to  add  an  explanation  of  the 
tenures  in  Bengal :  for  a  parallel  can 
scarcely  be  drawn  between  a  mere  collec- 
tor of  a  revenue  which  arises  from  taxes  on 
various  articles,  and  a  proprietor  or  farmer 
of  land,  where  the  revenue  is  paid  from  the 
produce  of  that  land."  (-Mr.  Winter  then 
read  further  passages  of  Mr.  Baber's  evi- 
dence, to  shew  that  the  settlement  of  the 
government  with  the  zemindar  was  annual 
for  fixed  monthly  payments  of  the  revenue ; 
that  the  sum  so  fixed  was  the  revenue  of 
government,  and  all  above  belonged  to  tlie 
zemindar.  Mr.  Winter  then  adverted. to. 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lushington  before  the 
same  committee,  and  reading  from  the  re- 
port, stated,  that  "  the  witnless  being  asked 
whether  the  payments  of  the  zemindar  to 
tlie  Company  are  stipulated  rent  on  con- 
tract, or  tax  and  imposition^  according  to 
our  ideas  of  taxes  in  Europe ;  he  said  he 
considered  it  as  a  contract  between  the 
Company  and  the  zemindars.*'} 

Now,  my  lord,  if  this  evidence  had 
been  put  together  for  my  purpose,  it  could 
not  have  more  fully  supported  my  argq^ 
ment,  nor  could  I  have  found  or  desired 
any  thing  so  strong  or  so  important ;  there 
is  no  recognition  of  a  system  of  taxes,  or 
of  any  other  revenue  than  what  was  derived 
from  the  land.  You  will  find,  in  short, 
tliat  throughout  the  whole  system  of  the 
Mogul  government,  to  prevent  those  ex- 
actions which  uncertain  and  unlimited 
taxation  is  liable  to  impose  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  revenue  was  decreed  to  come 
wholly  from  the  land.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
vexatious  demands  were  occasionally  made 
by  the  zemindars,  upon  pretext  of  marria- 
ges, pilgrimages,  &c.,  by  those  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  collection  of  tlie  revenue ; 
but  those  were  not  authorized  or  sanctioned 
by  the  superior  government,  which  looked 
to  the  fixed  revenue  from  the  land  alone. 
(Mr.  Winter  then  read  some  parts  of  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lushington  and  Major 
Rcnnell,  in  support  of  his  position.) 

Chief  Justice, — If  you  will  refer  to  the 
Fifth  Report,  you  will  find  much  more  to 
this  purpose ;  but  it  is  entirely  an  unsettled 
point  to  this  day,  whether  the  rights  of  the 
zemindar  or  the  ryot  were  consulted  by  the 
permanent  settlement. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  fVinter^—l  shall  refer  to  that, 
though  not  fo|;  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
question  to  which  your  lordship  refers; 
but  in  order  to  shew  that,  throughout,  a 
landed  revenue  is  recc^nized,  and  no  taxa- 
tion, which  was  all  abolished  at  the  per- 
manent settlement,  excepting  license  of 
spirits. 

Chief  Justice, — Tf  you  mean  to  say  that 
taxes  were  aholisbed  altogether,  you  must 
diowin  what  manner.  (His  lx>rdshipsaid 
aometliing  more  which  was  not  heard.) 

Mr.  H?n/er.— What  1  meant  to  say  is, 
that  as  soon  as  parliament  took  tlie  coun- 
try under  its  control,  every  inherent  right 
of  British  subjects  followed  of  course; 
but  though  there  may  be  a  provisional 
power  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  I 
maintain  that  there  could  be  no  infringe- 
ment of  a  great  constitutional  principle, 
such  as  that  of  taking  away  the  property 
of  the  subject,  but  by  the  authority  of 
parliament  alone. 

I  now  turn  to  what  was  said  by  Lord 
North,  in  introducing  the  bill  of  1781,  as 
to  the  means  of  the  Company,  and  their 
known  sources  of  revenue ;  out  of  that 
question  arose  Lord  North's  claim  for 
j^600,000  reduced  to  ^400,000.  (Mr. 
Winter  here  read  part  of  Lord  NcMth*g 
speech).  But  there  is  another  passage  also 
lelattvetotlie  renewal  of  the  charter.  *<  With 
respect  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  he 
recollected  one  part  of  the  offer  made  to 
government,  which  involved  no  inconsi- 
derable ambiguity ;  it  was  this  :  tlie  Com- 
pmy  demanded  a  full  enjoyment  of  all 
their  chartered  rights.  He  did  not  know 
what  might  be  meant  by  cbarter-rights ;  in 
bis  opinion  it  meant  no  more  than  this,  an 
ewlusive  trade  for  the  period  of  their 
charter ;  but  if  it  was  understood  by  the 
words  charter-rights  (and  be  believed  the 
Company  wished  so  to  understand  them) 
an  enjoyment  of  the  exclusive  right  of  su- 
perintending the  whole  of  Indian  affairs 
without  any  control  during  the  continua- 
tion of  the  charter,  then  he  would  give  it 
as  his  opinion  that  parliament  ought  not 
even  for  a  day  to  part  with  this  superin- 
tending power.  The  reason  was  obvious  *. 
the  interests  of  this  country  were  intimately 
connected  with  India,  and  any  mismanage- 
ment there  might  he  to  the  last  degree 
dangerous  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  con- 
wquently  the  duty  of  parliament  never  to 
renounce  a  controlling  superintending 
power  over  India.**  This  is  authority  of  no 
small  weight,  for  it  is  that  of  one  who  bad 
communicated  with  the  directors  them- 
selves, and  had  made  himself  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  resources  of  the  Company. 

Chief  Justice. — There  is  a  superintend- 
ing power  (remainder  of  his  Lordship's 
obaervation  not  heard.) 

Mr.  Tf7n/er.— The  proposition  is  not  so 
hare,  my  lord  ;  but  whether  it  is  or  nol^ 
this  country  I  maintain  does  not  stand  any 


longer  in  the  position  of  a  conquered  conn- 
try.  There  are  many  different  circum- 
stances, from  all  of  which  it  may  be  col- 
lected, that  nothing  can  be  done  beyond 
the  express  terms  of  the  power  delegated, 
and  it  is  now  too  late  to  say  that  that  is 
undefined  power.  All  authorities  dmved 
from  the  crown  are  subject  to  the  control 
of  parliament :  for  the  parliament  itself 
cannot  delegate  a  power  it  does  not  pos- 
sess, it  can  only  do  what  the  laws  of  the 
country  authorize:  and  the  government 
here,  without  the  authority  of  parliament, 
cannot  sanction  a  tax  to  the  smallest 
amount  except  for  the  land  revenue.  It 
is  a  misnomer  indeed  to  apply  the  term  tax 
to  the  land  revenue ;  it  is  in  fact  a  rent 
and  not  a  tax.  I  will  now,  my  lord,  refer 
to  the  fifth  report  on  Bengal. 

Chief  Justice* — With  the  appendix  ? 

Mr.  Winter, — No,  my  lord,  I  have  not 
the  appendix  here.  (Mr.  Winter  then 
read  the  following  passages  from  the 
report;  the  reading  of  them  was  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  observations  from 
the  bench.) 

Vour  Cominittee  have  brought  the  foregoing 
mimmary  of  the  difRerent  fiystems  of  faitemal  ar- 
rangement adopted  for  the  East-India  Company's 
terntorial  possessions  in  Bengal,  down  to  that 
period  when  the  state  of  their  aflfkirs  was  before 
parliament,  and  when  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
(24  Geo.  III.  cap.  25)  the  Company  were  com- 
manded to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  complaints 
which  had  prevailed,  *'  that  divers  rajahs,  semin- 
**  dars,  and  other  landholders  within  the  British 
'*  territories  in  India,  had  been  imjustly  deprived 
**  of,  or  compelled  to  relinquish  or  abandon,  their 
"  respective  lands,  or  that  the  rmts,  tributes,  or 
*'  services  required  of  them  had  become  oppres- 
'*  sive."  These  grievances,  if  founded  on  truth, 
were  '*  to  be  efftetually  redressed,  and  permanent 
'*  rules  established  on  principles  of  moderation 
'*  and  justice,  by  which  their  rents  and  tributes 
**  should  be  demanded  and  collected  in  future." 

The  information  drawn  A'om  the  reports  of 
the  supervisors  appointed  in  17H9,  and  of  the  Court 
of  Circuit  in  1772,  developed  the  errors  c^  a  false 
and  injurious  policy  which  had  prevailed  under 
the  native  government,  as  well  as  practices  of  per- 
nicious tendency  which  had  crept  into  the  admi- 
nistration of  it  subsequently  to  the  subversion  of 
the  McMnil  dominion.  The  principal  of  these,  as 
they  affected  the  department  of  the  revenue,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  noticed  and  abolished,  in  the 
regulations  passed  upon  the  formation  of  the  five 
years'  settlement.  By  the  rules  then  estaUished, 
all  nuzzers  or  salamies  (f^ee  gifts)  which  had 
been  usually  presented  on  the  first  interview,  as 
marks  of  subjection  and  respect,  were  required  to 
be  totally  discontinued,  not  only  to  the  superior 
servants  of  the  Company  and  the  collectors,  but  to 
the  zemindars  and  other  officers ;  new  taxes,  under 
any  pretence  whatever,  were  prohibited;  the 
revenue  officers  were  forbidden  to  hold  farms, 
imder  i>ain  of  dismissal:  zemindary  "barriers, 
erected  for  the  collection  of  road  duties,  were 
abolished,  and  such  only  continued,  as  b^onged 
to  the  collection  of  the  established  revenue. 

"  But  Uiough  much  good  had  been  effected, 
much  ye£  remained  to  be  done  before  the  institu- 
tions of  the  government  and  the  collection  of  the 
people  could  be  raised  near  enough  to  that  stan- 
dara,  which  might  satisfy  the  enlarged  views  of 
such  as  had  formed  their  opinicms  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  European  states ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  session  of  1784,  the  parliament  passed  the 
Act  of  the  24th  of  his  present  Mi^csty, "  for  the  bct- 
**  ter  r^ulation  and  management  of  the  afikirs  of 
**  the  East-India  Company^'  by  the  38th  section  of 
which  the  East-India  Company  was  commanded 
«'  to  inqiiire  into  the  alleged  grievances  of  the 
"  landholders,  and  if  founded  in  truth  to  affoid 
**  them  redress,  and  to  establMhperaianaDkl  tu^ 
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deilve  rioin  the  land.  It  vai  ncmiary  ihoiildba  R«heT,  and  toaUow  theiemhidanaanipeiiaatlai 

fijud  wlih  the  otiawt  acmncv.  ""  the  liHa  which  It  should  bt  made  to  appear 

"  Th.  whole  amoime  of  iSe  land  lerOLje,  by  thfj™p«cU>ely  had  lufltoed thereby. 
theie  meau  and  by  thli  ixaicy  ablaineil  from  the  ~"'  function!  of  the  cnllecloi  ate  to  e)M« 

pnnliKH  of  Btnnl,    Debar,    cfd  Oitoa,   uld-  ""  '•x  inpoted   on  iplrltuoua  and  Omuiiud 

malelyMOTWl  foe  file  ytal- 1197,  cor™pon.'Jiig  Uqiw"  andtaWilcalingdragi.  to  •upertntpd  fta 

with  \fiS^  u  be  Shxa  Rupea  S.M.OO,^.  «  <ll»iiloii  (by  tale  or  >  dedi«a  of  Che  Judicial 

fS.IOt^S,  and  fram  Ibe  wovint*  of  Benaiaa  ™™l  •^  I™""*  property  paytag  rerenua  to  go- 

Slnaftupeia  MMSIi,  or  £m,<ns.  r^T^iL.*?  ff'"^??'  "I*  K\'*jr'?"!!" 

"  On  ■  Bohit  u  bIiwuIkIt  buertitlnc  to  the  '■"^  <™*nd  to  be  aoU  toi  the  dtfchaiRe  of  arraan 

EaaUndla  Cooiiaay  b  th*  amuuit  .rflhe  land  "iS™™'  {"^.P^"  "^S"."^?!!!!*  5^ 

lenBue,  wfth^wunov  In  Bowal  to  to  flxed  fOr  KHdleni  and  be  It  required  to  dlipoaa  of  tba 

«nc,  the  Dlieeton,  after  tenaUiW  the  want  of  S™°L°'  "•""««"<««.  "  ""T  ^J^*^  H 

betUrdatalkantheapalaKeofaaileaofnail  Uw  accounlani  gmeral  <  to  keep  and  t^nnit  Ut 

TOuh  joined  to  OwieCBitlaqDirta,  had  aObrJcd,  Pert^lol  account..  In  the  forrai  piea^bod  to  Ihe 

iptaaed  IhemidTa  lalMed  hi  lla  npeaihig  boaniofreienuc!  andgowrally  fo  p«*rai  what- 

ikaly  to  prove  evialtswIiatlheyhHl.iurter  con-  ""dulie.  maybe  iMulied  of  him  by  a  pobbc 

identloaof  IhealgacleaofROTemiiwnti  aodof  icgulitlon,  or  by  ipeclal  otden  (tom  Ihe  Boanl  (< 


likely 

alderalHjn  ot  tne  ^ic^h:iea  of  govemmeni,  aoa  oi 

nxnerveptDpeTforextTaoTdlnaryiervlea,  already  ns'-w-v- 

hadHbiTtewtoobtaln,  aedOiey  dldnotwuhto  CAh/ Jurfice— Do  you  meui  to  ut  thai 

«tpoaa  Ihev  eunecu  ts  the  haaoid  of  opnieBiTe  t  .^j  •it  ■,-      „._        n^'i. 

pScM«iby»5j!Ki-co«j  yel  on  mniiKracInn  1*™  CornwHlliB  swept  away  all  luea  bj 

of  the  entent  of  land:*  hich  lay  wute  thimighout  tlie  permaneat  ultiement  ?  if  so,  bj  what 

fc'x'sS'S'EM.-.'s.'sssr!:  ??-",™  "■■'  ""»•«'  ''•-  •"^^ 

paniclfiathv  In  the  r:^«uraa  derivable  from  lu  ueo.  III.? 

IBOgiBBlve cultivation,  they  wcxild  be  Induced  to  Mr.  irinler. —  I  do   mean    to   aay   thai 

■cquliaceln  auy  airaaienient  which  might  beds-  ,.      , ,,.  ,.    ,■  .     .  „.  ..„  .; - 

»iMd,  with  a  ilew  -to  wcure  to  the  £ul-Indla  ""^  "^'^  *«'«  ''•  "•o'l^bed  at  the  time  of 

CtmkfaBj  a  almHai   parUdpatlon  In  Ihe  wraith  the  perrGnneiit  aettleniient,  and  thaf  — ^-- 

dacliabla  ftom  auch  a  nuics,  pnnlded  It  could  be  _.„,  rsnu^l  ,.f  ih,....  l.»  lalrBii  nl.. 

^haedwIihoutcn'.niHanhuiiiieDrbicliulnUKi  **"  renewal  o[  tnem  ins  taicen  jiia 


dacliabla  tna  auch  a  nuics,  pnnlded  It  could  be 
flffbcled without  cotiDleracthuF  the  prlncinHl  otdect 
€i  encoureclng  Induatry,  and  be  reconcUed  with 

be  Introduced  i  and  Ibey  concluded   their  letter 


been  acquiesctd   in  by  parui-e  pacing  du- 

uuw  ojiinhL  uHiwjr  Hiiiiw  VI  re«o-  though  1  deny  that  cny  such  duties  bava 
e"liiid?'f^™4tS^w^  *>""  flulhoriied  by  parliament.  It  baa 
.ii.hi.i,  I.  <.  «.-■  K-«,_.  .  ™n..      |„,g  not  been  objected  to. 

SirE.  ifyan— ITial  i>  a  qualification  of 
r  general   pmpoeition ;  jou  ought  ID 


OB  our  pan,  that  onr  known  raao«rc«a  being  on  jrour  get 

eothBOtherhawatenedfifflndlmlmiiS!^™!!  '''m ''',^,'~""'  ^       -i  ■     j  j 

■he  authority  o/the  oideri  conveyed  In  thli  Ici-  Mr.  Winlrr.— Certainly,   niy  lord,    and 

<rf  thteetUonaitiwhkhhad  Juitbeenfonoed,  at  any  legal  authority   of  parliament.      In 

SIS^SSSTto^.^S;?'"'™'^  "'""  "'dcr  tO"id  lhecour«>  of  commerce,  eer- 

"  Duringtbe  ttoeiEirSa  aMUmM  of  Iha  Uw  duUM  wen  no  doubt  aaxmazj,  and 
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•cquiewed  in ;  but  there  is  •  great 
dmeience  between  acquiescence  in  that 
which  might  not  have  the  authority  of  law 
far  its  support,  and  the  substitution  of 
mcanires  without  aotbority. 

Chief  Juttice. —  There  certainly  were 
many  duties  in  existence  more  objectiona- 
ble and  oppressiTe  by  far,  it  appears  to  me, 
than  this  stamp  tax :  there  were  duties  on 
marriage,  &c. 

■  Mr.  irtfOer.  —Certainly,  my  lord,  bnt 
all  of  a  natnre  essentially  different  from 
unlimited  and  certain  taxation  ;  all  fixed 
sod  known  duties,  having  reference  to 
Me  pindple,  which  I  have  maintained  to 
hate  been  in  force,  that  of  a  fixed  revenue. 

Chief  Justice. — What  you  have  now  ad- 
miurais  contrary  to  what  you  have  before 
contended. 

Mr.  Winter. — I  was  alluding  to  what 
you  were  speaking  of. 

Chief  Justice, — But  the  duties  I  men« 
tiooed  were  certainly  not  of  a  fixed  nature, 
or  referring  to  the  settlement  of  the  land. 

Mr.  WmlCT".^  Certainly,  my  lord,  they 
vcre  fluctuating  in  some  respects ;  that  is 
totay,  they  were  not  arbititiry  as  to  time  or 
•I  to  amount ;  but  I  wish  to  be  understood 
IS  contending  that  the  revenue  was  fixed 
n  to  its  sources,  as  shewn  in  the  Hindoo 
kws,  and  not  left  to  the  aids  of  uncertain 
and  unlimited  taxation. 

Chief  Justice, — So  far  back  as  the  Empe- 
ror Baber,  there  was  a  tax  which  was  call, 
cd  tcngha  (tunka  ?) ;  and  so  far  indeed 
from  tlve  system  under  the  old  government 
having  been  that  of  a  fixed  territorial  reve- 
Boe,  tliere  was  a  variety  of  fluctuating  im- 
posts of  all  kinds  and  descriptions;  and 
you  admit  yourself  that,  after  the  whole 
lystem  of  taxation  was,  as  you  contend, 
swept  away  by  the  permanent  settlement, 
there  were  sayer  duties  imposed ;  and  I 
wish  to  know,  therefore,  since  you  deny 
the  existence  of  any  power  of  taxation  at 
that  period,  by  what  authority  these  were 
levied? 

Mr.  Winter. — My  argument  as  to  this 
distinction  between  fixed  and  permanent 
revenues,  and  those  of  a  fluctuating  and 
uncertain  nature,  refers  to  the  early  period 
before  the  abolition  of  the  sayer  duties; 
but  aAer wards  licenses  for  sale  of  liquors 
were  the  only  subjects  which  formed  mat. 
ter  of  taxation,  not  coming  under  the  head 
of  duties  of  customs  or  tY^nsit:  no  other 
tax  reniained  but  what  arose  out  of  the 
permanent  land-tax ;  and  I  do  draw  a  great 
distinction  between  the  permanency  of  the 
land-tax,  and  fluctuating  imposts  the  abo- 
lition of  which  is  recognized.  If  any 
were  continued  they  were  acquiesced  in, 
and,  under  such  acquiescence,  may  be  per- 
haps legal ;  but  the  Imposition  of  new  bur- 
thens must  be  done  under  known  sanctions 
of  law,  and  I  maintain  that  there  never  has 
been  other  power  of- taxation  claimed  or 
ifcogniiffdi  or  acted  upon  under  that  very 


section  (the  98th),  but  fudi  duties  of  cus- 
toms or  transit  as  had  before  been  ac- 
quiesced in. 

Chief  Justice. — In  a  great  many  preced- 
ing sections  it  says  no  duties.  (Here  the 
Chief  Justice  was  indistinctly  beard,  but 
vras  understood  to  say  something  as  to  the 
vesting  power  in  the  Board  of  Control  on 
the  opening  of  the  trade ;  and  that  restrain- 
ing the  power  of  levying  duties  beyond 
was  for  protection  of  the  private  trader.) 

Mr.  Winter. — It  is  not  likely,  then, 
that,  with  this  object  in  view.  Parliament 
sliould  have  left  the  private  trader  unpro- 
tected  in  all  other  respects,  and  liable  to 
that  most  unheard-of  power  of  unlimited 
taxation  ;  but  I  submit  that  the  object  of 
the  statute  was  that  no  duties  or  taxes  of  an 
unknown  kind  should  be  levied  without 
the  sanctions  appointed  ;  and  I  ask  what 
other  known  duties  existed,  but  that  of  the 
land-tax  and  those  of  export,  import,  and 
transit?  I  should  like  to  know  this;  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  instructed  on  the 
point,  and  to  hear,  if  I  am  wrong,  what 
may  lead  me  from  the  devious  path  of 
error  into  the  broad  and  straight  line  of 
truth  ;  I  say  there  was  none  but  a  stamp, 
tax  in  the  Mofussil,  notoriously  illegal ; 
and  that,  in  short,  no  duty  prior  to  the  53d 
of  the  king  was  valid.  If  it  were  other- 
wise,  and  all  duties  are  included  by  the 
53d,  why  pass  the  54tb  ?  But  the  preamble 
of  this  last  act  clearly  shews  it,  for  it  states, 
'<  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  certain 
duties  hiretofore  imposed  by  the  several 
governments.**  Now  these  doubts  could 
not  be  of  a  very  light  or  trifling  kind, 
which  produced  the  interference  of  the  le- 
gislature to  set  them  at  rest  by  a  specific 
act,  and  that  act  unquestionably  refers  only 
to  duties  of  customs,  respecting  the  levy, 
ing  of  which  such  doubts  had  arisen,  and 
the  words  "  other  taxes**  imply  taxes  only 
gusdcm  generis.  If  not,  what  are  they, 
and  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  I'he 
act  only  recognised  the  then  subsisting 
taxes  ;  and,  to  place  it  beyond  all  doubt, 
it  goes  on  to  provide  that  they  shall  only 
be  levied  with  such  and  such  sanction,  I 
feel  confirmed  in  the  argument  as  I  pro. 
ceed,  and  will  now  turn  to  the  Fifth  Report 
to  which  your  lordship  has  kindly  called 
my  attention,  adverting  to  the  letter  of  the 
directors  of  29th  September  1792.  The 
committee  say,  after  noticing  the  slate  of 
'*  things  as  to  amount  of  land  revenue : 
they  did  not  wish  to  expose  their  subjects 
to  the  hazard  of  oppressive  practices  by  re- 
quiring more  ;**  and  they  conclude  their 
letter  with  observing,  that  the  demand  from 
the  land,  the  great  and  now  almost  tlie  only 
source  of  revenue,  is  fixed,  &c.  '*  It  is 
fixed  for  ever.**  This  is  contained  in  a 
letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  29th 
September  1792,  and  I  ask  where  it  ia 
possible  to  get  at  better  evidence  as  to  the 
soitfces  of  their  revenue,  of  which  they^ 

must 
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must  he  supposed  to  know  more  than  any 
one  else  ?  There  was,  in  fact,  no  other 
source  of  revenue  contemplated  but  the 
land  revenue. 

Chief  Jtistice^'^You  do  not  find  that  in 
the  letter. 

Mr.  fVinier  read  again  the  passage  he 
had  above  cited,  and  requested  attention 
to  the  further  passage  in  the  letter:  ''a 
"  most  serious  argument  for  strict  econo- 
«  my  in  the  expenditure  of  what  is  so  11. 
"  mited ;  for  the  utmost  care  on  our  part, 
<'  that  our  known  resources  on  the  one 
<*  hand  being  restrained  from  increase, 
**  they  may  on  the  other  be  preserved  from 
<<  diminution.**  I  collect  from  this,  my 
lord,  that  they  knew  not  of  any  other  re- 
sources; and  I  ask  whether  they  could 
possibly  have  used  such  language  if  they 
had  contemplated  unlimited  power  of  tax- 
ation? I  say  boldly,  that  there  was  no 
other  source  of  revenue  ;  and  if  they  had 
attempted  to  increase  that  revenue  to  any 
unlimited  amount,  as  they  might  have 
done  by  taxation,  if  they  had  the  power  to 
resort  to  it,  they  would  have  raised  a  cla- 
mour against  themselves  that  would  have 
been  fatal  to  their  charter ;  but  they  never 
have  attempted  to  resort  to  this  mode  of 
increasing  their  revenue;  and  on  that 
ground  also  I  argne,  that  they  never  had 
the  power.  Then  again  we  find,— (Mr. 
W.  here  again  read  the  ninth  paragraph  of 
his  quotation  from  the  fifth  report).  I  say, 
after  that  was  done,  no  revenue  was  known 
but  what  was  derived  from  the  land  ;  that 
there  was  no  power  whatever  to  raise  a  tax 
of  any  kind;  every  item  of  taxation, 
even  duties  of  customs  after  that  period, 
became  abolished,  and  was  illegally  levied 
up  totlie  54th  Geo.  III.,  which  legalized 
duties  of  customs  previously  levied. 

Cliief  Justice. '^liOrd  Cornwallis,  then, 
was  very  unfortunate  as  to  the  results  of 
the  measure  for  which  he  has  been  so  much 
praised. 

Mr.  fFinter.'—Your  lordship  will  forgive 
me  if  I  do  not  quite  assent  to  your  lord- 
ship's opinions ;  I  may  not  state  my  own 
so  clearly  as  I  could  wish,  amidst  repeated 
interrupdons  from  the  bench  to  which  I 
am  subjected :  and  I  do  wish  your  lord- 
ship would  allow  me  to  go  on  with  my  ar- 
gument without  them. 

Chief  JtuHce.^^1  do  not  interrupt  you, 
Mr.  Winter,  except  when  you  advance  a 
proposition  I  do  not  clearly  understand  ; 
and  when  you  denounce  tlie  acts  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  as  illegal,  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  by  implication,  as  extortioners, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  such  an  extraordinary  position, 

Mr.  Winter. ^With  submission,  that  is 
not  my  position,  nor  a  fair  statement  of 
my  argument.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  taxes  collected  had  not  the  sanction  of 
the  usages  of  the  land ;  but  that  the  land, 
tax  fdooe  was  certaioy  known,  and  recog- 


nized, and  that  all  others  were  vague  and 
indefinite.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tha^ 
the  Company,  on  inquiry,  found  it  so  bad 
a  system  of  raising  a  revenue,  that  they, 
were  induced  to  abolish  the  whole  of  the 
sayer  duties. 

Chief  Justice. '^The  sayer  duties  still 
exist. 

Mr.  Winter,'^!  know  of  none  that  are 
collected  but  a  transit  duty.  ^ 

Chief  Justice,'— 'He  it  so ;  but  you  have  just 
urged  that  there  was  but  one  revenue ;  that 
all  other  exactions  were  swept  away  by  the 
permanent  settlement ;  and  that  there  was 
no  authority  which  could  impose  new  du- 
ties. So  I  understand  your  argument  | 
and  hence  it  follows  that  all  duties  subse- 
quently levied  were  illegally  exacted. 

Mr.  Winter. — My  observations  are  di- 
rected to  establish  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  transit  duty,  no  tax  was  imposed  or 
could  be  said  to  be  legally  imposod  hari 
after  the  repeal  of  the  sayer  duties  by  the 
permanent  settlement. 

Chief  Justice.—  On  what  foundation, 
then,  do  you  j>ronounce,  that,  prior  to  the 
53d  Geo.  Ill,  there  was  no  power  to  im-^ 
pose  any  tax  } 

Mr.  Winter. — I  believe  Sailer  to  be  a 
general  term  ;  it  is  nomen  coUectimtm ;  but 
after  the  abolition  of  these  duties,  I  main* 
tain  that  there  was  no  legal  power  to  renew 
or  impose  new  taxes. 

Chief  Justice. — You  have  now  come  back 
to  that  point  from  which  you  appeared  t^ 
me  to  have  been  deviating. 

Mr.  Winter. — What  I  meant  to  declare 
was,  that  there  might  have  been,  no  doubt 
were,  certain  taxes,  which,  though  found 
reasonable,  and  therefore  acquiesced  in, 
had  not  any  sanction  of  law,  or  that  it  is 
at  least  very  questionable ;  but  for  an  ad-: 
vocate  to  take  upon  himself  to  establish,  to 
moral  certainty,  every  position  he  may  ad^ 
vance  by  way  of  illustration  or  argument 
is  really  more  than  I  think  can  be  reom- 
ciled  to  reason  or  usage. 

Chief  Justice. — We  only  want  to  know 
what  it  is  yoii  contend  for.  I  understand 
you  to  contend  now,  that  whatever  duties, 
have  been  levied  subsequent  to  the  aboli- 
tion or  sayer  duties,  were  unsanctioned  by 
law? 

Sir  E.  Rvan* — That,  T  believe,  involvea 
your  general  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Winter,'^!  do  not  lay  it  down  ex^ 
actly  as  a  restricted  position. 

Sir  E,  Ryan. — I  do  not  ask  you  to  lay., 
it  down  as  a  position,  hut  merely  bow  far 
you  go? 

Mr.  Winter. — In  laying  it  down,  as  a 
general  position,  that  power  to  tax  Britisl^ 
subjects  cannot  exist  witliout  the  authority 
of  Parlian>ent,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
tliat  Parliament  has  not  conferred  any  such 
power  of  taxation  here ;  of  such  taxation- 
no  instance  has  existed,  independent  ot 
duties  of  customs  and  transit,  except  thai 
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of  the  staimp  duty  In  die  Mofussily  which 
I  consider  was  illegal. 

Sir  E  Ryan  here  made  an  observation 
which  we  did  not  fully  collect,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  53d  Geo.  III.  to  legalize  du- 
ties of  customs. 

Chief  Justice. — The  necessity  was  the 
opening  of  the  trade ;  for  the  security  of 
private  traders  it  became  necessary  that 
the  duties  should  not  be  fluctuating. 
There  is  no  word  in  the  53d  on  which  you 
(addressing  Mr.  W.)  can  ground  an  argu- 
ment that  parliament  considered  previous 
taxes  illegal. 

Mr,  Winter,' — I  cannot  say  that,  my 
Lord,  when  I  read  in  the  53d  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient the  Company  should  have  the  power 
to  impose  duties  and  taxes  ;  and  again, 
io  the  preamble  of  the  54th  :  '^^whereas 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  certain  duties  and 
taxes  heretofore  imposed,**  &c.  &c.  I  think 
it  is  clear  from  such  language,  that  the 
legality  of  such  previous  impositions  was 
questioned;  and  where  I  find  duties  le- 
vied which  were  acquiesced  in  as  matter 
of  necessity,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  con- 
sidering them  at  least  as  exceptions  which 
do  not  affect  my  general  proposition. 

Sir  E,  JSynn.— The  way  in  which  you 
state  the  general  proposition  is,  that  prior 
to  the  53d  there  was  no  power  of  taxation, 
and  that  all  duties  previously  imposed 
were  illegal :  it  is  important  for  you  then 
to  shewj  whether  the  taxes'  imposed  since 
in  the  Mofussil  are  illegal. 

Mr.  JFinter,—!  should  rather  leave  that 
as  doubtful,  as  the  legislature  has  tliought 
fit  to  leave  it.  But  with  regard  to  those 
very  duties  of  customs  which  have  been 
acquiesced  in  from  time  to  time,  and  as  I 
say  not  legalized  by  parliament  before  the 
53(d  Geo.  Ill,  I  shall  refer  to  the  act 
itself  to  shew  that  it  conveys  no  authority 
to  levy  sudi  taxes,  except  with  the  sanction 


for  if  they  had  not  the  power  lawfully 
then,  they  have  it  not  now.  It  wotild  be 
inconsistent,  indeed,  to  maintain,  if  they 
might  lawfully  levy  such  taxes,  that  they 
may  not  do  so  now  '<  in  as  ample  a  man- 
ner;** but  if  this  can  be  supported,  as  to 
duties  of  customs  and  transit,  I  maintain 
it  cannot  be  as  to  other  exactions ;  and  if 
the  duties  of  customs  and  transit  can  alone 
be  considered  as  legal,  in  consequence  of 
acquiescence  and  recognition,  it  strengthens 
my  argument,  because  then  the  words 
'*  other  taxes  '*  can  only  refer  to  such  other 
taxes  as  so  previously  existed,  and  not  to 
prospective  and  new  taxation. 

Sir  E,  Ryan  made  an  observation  which 
was  not  heard  distinctly. 

Mr.  ?rtn/(?r,— My  argument  goes  to 
shew  that  the  words  '*  other  taxes  *'  do 
not  confer  a  power  of  unlimited  taxation  ; 
and  that  these  words  must  be  taken,  with 
their  context,  to  mean  taxes  of  the  same 
kind  as  duties  of  customs  and  transit;  and 
that  the  words  of  the  98th  section  "  in  as 
full  and  ample  manner,*'  &c.  have  refe- 
rence only  to  such  taxes  as,  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  act,  were  lawfvUy  imposed. 

Chief  Justice,-^You  admit,  then,  almost 
all  taxes  that  can  be  devised.  In  England, 
where  there  are  more  taxes  than  in  any 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  there  is  scarcely 
a  tax  which  is  not  included  in  what  you 
now  admit,  except  assessed  taxes  or  income 
tax.  You  include  customs,  stamps,  post- 
ofiice,  and  excise  taxes,  for  transit  duties 
belong  to  the  excise ;  you  cannot  say  transit 
duties  are  duties  of  custom. 

Mr.  WiiUer. — Tlie  meaning  of  the  word 
tax,  under  all  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  ingenuity  of  tax-inventors  has  applied 
it,  does  not  go  far  beyond  duties  of  tran- 
sit.  But  these  cannot  be  considered  as 
duties  of  excise :  when  levied  as  a  toU,  the 
term  which  most  assimilates  with  a  transit- 


of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of     duty,  they  beyond  all  question  belong  to 


Directors. 

Chief  Justice*'— Ye&i  with  respect  to  new 
taxes  ;  but  it  does  not  question  the  legality 
of  the  old.  The  imposition  of  taxes  on 
British  subjects— (something  more  spoken, 
but  not  heard). 

Sir  E»  Ryan. — What  taxes  could  the 
government  lawfully  impose  prior  to  the 
53d,  in'  which  they  are  empowered  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandize, in  as  full,  large,  and  ample 
manner  as  they  could  then  lawfully  do  ? 

Mr.  Winter.^l^bat  is  a  question  I  can- 
not positively  affirm  one  way  or  the  otlier. 
I  certainly  do  consider  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  had  the  power,  after 


the  class  of  customs ;  and  if  one  descrip. 
tion  of  tax  approach  nearer  tlian  anotlier 
to  duties  of  customs,  it  is  that  of  transit- 
duties  ;  as,  for  example  in  the  transit  froni 
ship  to  the  shore,  in  the  nature  of  port  duties, 
or  out  of  one  part  of  a  country  to  another,  or 
along  a  country ;  but  the  passage  on  which 
I  rely,  to  exclude  any  doubt  as  to  my 
meaning  on  that  .subject,  is  the  words 
<*  other  taxcii,**  which  cannot  be  extended 
to  any  other  taxes  than  duties  of  customs, 
which  under  the  25th  section  53d  Geo. 
III.  may  now  be  lawfully  imposed,  as 
there  directed,  unless  it  be  to  all  taxes 
whatsoever.  These  words  "other  taxes,** 
either  will  justify  this,  or  nothing  beyond 


the  abolition  of  the  sayer  duties,  to  rene\^     duties  of  the  nature  of  customs ;  and  I  sub- 


them  witliout  tlie  authority  of  parliament. 
I  think  not^  but  if  their  power  to  levy 
duties  of  export,  import,  and  transit,  was 
not  disputed,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  recognized,  no  other  taxes  were  re- 
cognised, and  it  makes  for  my  Argument ^ 
Miotic  Jimm,  Vol,SS,NoJ45, 


mit  with  great  confi'Jcnce,  tliat  there  is  in 
the  53d  Geo.  II  I.  no  power  legalizing  any 
other  taxes  imposed  prior  to  that  act,  and 
•that  it  cannot  be  said  to  give  a  power  of 
general  and  unlimited  taxation.  After  l\\e 
abolition  of  sayer  duties  altViQugVi  t!^% 
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partial  i'enewal  of  them  in  the  shape  of 
duties  of  customs  and  transit  may  have 
been  acquiesed  in  and  recognized,  yet,  in 
order  to  levy  such  duties  lawfully,  the 
power  to  renew  must  have  bad  the  autho* 
rity  or  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment.  Perhaps  it  is  too  doubtful  a  point 
to  say  that  no  tax  ever  was  recognized 
prior  to  the  statute  53d  Geo.  III. ;  but  I 
know  of  none ,  that  was  legalized  but  the 
lax  on  spirits,  which  was  in  fact  a  mere 
license,  and  the  assessed  tax  in  Calcutta, 
authorized  by  tlie  S3d  Geo.  III.  I  shall 
now  only  refer  on  this  head  of  the  argu- 
ment to  33d  Geo.  III.,  c.  52.  This  was 
a  renewal  of  the  Company's  privileges, 
with  a  thorough .  knowledge  of  all  their 
resources;  and  yet  no  tax  is  mentioned  in 
it,  but  the  substitution  of  three  per  cent., 
&c.  for  the  duties  granted  by  the  statute 
of  William  III.  and  the  assessed  tax  and 
licenses  for  selling  spirituous  liquors. 
Chief.  JnMice, — (not  heard). 
Mr.  Winter. — I  certainly  consider  their 
revenue  derived  from  land. 

C/t{£/*  tTu.^^^.^ Although  at  that  time 
there  were  sayer  duties  ? 

Mr.  Winter. ^Yqs,  my  lord,  for  the  very 
reason  which  I  have  already  given,  that  I 
know  of  no  authority  which  legalized  the 
renewal  of  those  sayer  duties. 

Advocate  General  (Turton).^-.The  house- 
tax  then  existed  in  the  Mofussil. 
.    Mr.  IP'inter,''^!  know  nothing    about 
that  house-tax,   except  that  it  was  very 
cautiously  imposed,  if  it  can  be  said  ever  to 
have  existed  as  a  source  of  revenue.  It  was 
the  cause  of  much  opposition,  and  in  many 
places  of  tumult,    and  has  ceased  to  be 
collected.     But  what  I  mean  to  contend 
is,  that  there  never  was  any  other  source 
of  revenue  which  can  be  said  to  have  been 
lawfully  collected  than  theland-rent, which 
revenue  was  fixed  for  ever  by  the  perma- 
nent settlement.    If  they  could  have  de. 
rived  revenue   from   other   sources,  they 
would   have  been  beyond   control ;  they 
might  have  raised  in  that  manner  an  enor- 
mous   revenue,   perhaps  with  ease,    and 
perhaps  producing  tumult  and  rebellion ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain,  from  all  experience 
and  reason,  that  if  they  had  possessed  an 
unlimited  power  of  taxation,  they  would 
have  raised  as  large  a  revenue  as  they  could 
have  squeezed  from  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple.    By  the  charter  of  the  53d  Geo.  III. 
jio  other  duty  is  recognized  but  the  duty 
of  three  per  cent,   in   lieu  of  the  duty 
granted  by  statute  of  William  III.,  and 
the  assessed  tax   and  licenses  for  sale  of 
spirits.     (Mr.  W.  here  read  section  S3d 
Geo.  III.)     This  act  recognizes  the  re- 
ceipts that  will  take  place :  they  were  then 
enabled  to  contemplate  the  advantages  thai 
would  be  derived  from  fixed  profits  and 
axed  receipts.     By  the  12l8t  section,  on. 
representation  from  the  directors  of  incoiir 
lenience,  ebe  Treasury  may  postpone  pay- 


ment of  the  sum  due  from  the  Company; 
and  by  the  1 22d,  if  by  war  the  proce^is 
shall  fall  short  of  paying  ^500,000  per 
annum  to  the  public,  the  deficiency  shall 
not  be  made  good  so  as  to  impede  Uie  ac- 
cumulation of  the  guarantee  fund.  Here 
there  is  no  understanding  that  there  is  to 
be  any  increase  of  revenue,  but  only  secu- 
rity for  the  dividend ;  and  in  all  times  of 
difficulty  the  public  claims  v(ere  foregone, 
and«  there  was  a  remission  of  time  to  en- 
able the  Company  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  had  contracted,  which 
never  would  have  been  done  if  they  could 
at  any  time  have  swelled  their  revenue  to 
any  amount  by  taxation.  Then,  my  lord, 
deriving  that  argument  in  aid  of  my  gene- 
ral proposition,  I  will  next  call  your  notice 
to  the  33d  Geo.  III.  section  158,  which 
gives  the  power  of  assessment : 

"Whereas  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  the 
health,  as  well  as  for  the  securily,  comfort,  and 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  ot  the  towns  and 
factories  of  Calcutta,  &c.,  that  the  streets  therein 
should  be  regularly  and  eflfectually  deanaedf 
watched*  and  repaired,  authorizes  an  assessment 
on  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  houses,  dec,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  annual  value,  so  that  the  whole 
assessment  shall  not  exceed  hi  any  one  year  the 
proportion  of  one-twentieth  of  the  gross  annual 
value,  unless  any  higher  rate  shall  in  tne  judgment 
of  the  Governor-General  become  necessary,  in 
which  case  the  Governor-Gmieral  on  any  such 
urgent  occasion  may  by  Order  in  Council  auchorte 
a  further  assessment,  not  exceeding  in  any  one 
year  the  half-part  of  the  amount  of  the  ordmary 
annual  assessment." 

The  next  section  in  this  statute  autho- 
rizes the  licenses  for  selling  spirituous 
liquors.  These  are  the  only  taxes  which 
the  British  parliament  has  authorized  the 
Company  to  levy,  prior  to  the  5Sd  Geo. 
III.,  and  I  consider  all  other  taxes  to 
have  been  levied  without  the  authority  of 
parliament. 

Chief  Justice. — Every  one  of  those  taxesy 
which  you  considejr  to  have  been  illegal, 
you  will  find  by  the  acts  were  annually 
laid  before  parliament,  distinguished  un- 
der their  different  heads,  both  before  and 
after  tlie  S3d  up  to  the  53d. 

Mr.  Winter. — I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
that  that  circumstance  comes  in.  aid  of  my 
argument,  when  I  find  that  no  other  tax 
is  allowed  to  be  levied  but  what  constituted 
territorial  revenue. 

Chief  Justice, — Yes,  if  you  can  find 
that ;  but  you  see  that  they  are  directed  to 
be  distinguished  under  different  heads. 

Mr.  Winder. — That  I  believe  rather  re» 
fers  to  the  different  presidencies. 

Chief  Justice. '—Whether  they  are  terri- 
torial or  not,  they  are  distinguished  under 
different  heads. 

Mr.  Winter, — The  enactments  of  section 
126  of  the  33d  Geo.  III.  were  extended 
and  made  more  particular  by  the  64th  and 
67th  sections  of  the  53d  Geo.  Ill :  these 
duties  of  customs  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  67th  section  are  directed  to  be  placed 
uuder  the  territorial  head  of  revenue^  and 
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Chief  Justice,  —  The  word  mentioned 
there  is  only  used  as  synonymous  with 
commercial,  and  as  distinguished  from 
the  political  or  governing  character  ;  but 
in  all  duties  derived  from  -— >  (  His  lord'' 
ship  said  something  which  was  not  heard)r 
The  language  used  in  the  33d  is  such  a^ 
renders  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  any 
ignorance  prevailed  of  the  various  duties 
impose^,  of  the  sayer  duties^  or  even  of 
the  stamp-tax  of  1797,  and-  therefore  the 
legislature  certainly  passed  ihe  53d  with 
its  eyes  open,  and  was  fully  aware  of  the 
taxation  it  was  confirming  and  author, 
rizing. 

Mr.  Winter.^Wxih  great  submission, 
I  should  deduce  an  argument  to  the  con- 
trary from  the  66th  section,  for  it  would 
otherwise  leave  a  great  deal  of  revenue 
unaccounted  for.  Surely  if  they  had  con- 
templated any  further  revenue  from  any 
Other  system  of  taxing,  they  would  have 
stated,  that  the  produce  of  such  taxing 
diould  be  placed  under  the  territorial  head 
also  ;  and  how  comes  it  not  said  that  any 
such  other  taxes  shou4d  be  so  placed,  or 
that  no  place  should  be  assigned  to  any 
tuch  supposed  source  of  revenue  in  any 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Company  ? 

Chief  •/utfto?. -^Because  the  distinction 
between  the  commercial  and  governing 
diaracter  became  first  essential  on  the 
opening  ^f  the  trade,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  place  the  duties  levied  in  their 
governing  character  to  the  political  ac- 
count :  the  monies  they  paid  to  the  com'^ 
moxial  account. 

Mr.  Winter, — With  submission,  my 
lord,  I  beg  to  differ :  the  section  directs 
that  certain  duties  shall  be  placed  to  the 
territorial  account ;  then,  if  "  other  taxes** 
were  contemplated,  why  is  no  mention 
made  of  any  account  to  which  they  were 
to  be  placed  ?  If  a  distinct  bead  was  as* 
signed  as  to  one  description  of  tai*,'  under 
which  it  was  required  that  it  should  be 
placed,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  like  requisition  as  to  ano- 
ther description :  it  is,  therefore,  clear  to 
ine,  that  the  act  contemplated  no  other 
duties  but  '<  duties  of  customs,**  and  taxes 
efusiiem  generis.  I  have,  I  admit,  on  one 
point,  felt  considerable  difficulty,  and  am 
not  yet  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  say 
that  there  never  has  been  any  recognition 
of  a  power  to  levy  taxes  prior  to  tlie  53d 
Geo.  Ill :  there  certainly  were  taxes  which 
were  acquiesced  in  ;  but  how  far  they  were 
l^alized  by  that  circumstance  is  a  point  I 
cannot  positively  determine ;  but  this  I  do 
maintain,  that  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that 
the  l^slature  intended  to  give  the  Com- 
pany a  power  of  unlimited  taxation,  the 
mere  existence  of  unauthorized  imposts 
cannot  much  affect  my  position.  And 
DOW,  my  lord,  I  proceed  witli  a  portion  of 
my  argument  in  which  I  find  much  less 
difficuUy :  I  mean  that  which  goes  to  shew 


that  the  words  **  other  taxes"  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  other  taxes  than  those  du-< 
ties  of  customs  previously  mentioned.  I 
maintain  that  this  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text, and  from  reference  to  other  parts  of 
tfle  statute  which  enumerate  the  duties ; 
and  I  do  affirm  that,  either  as  a  lawyer  or 
a  critic,  I  cannot  extend  the  sense  of  wordtf 
used  in'  the  place  of  a  minor  term,  so  as  to 
comprehend  terms  greater  than  the  majof 
term,  with  which  that  minor  is  associated. 
In  the  construction-  of  acts  of  parliament 
this  is  never  done,  unless  the  intention  oC 
the  statute  will  aid  the  extension  of  the 
remedy  :  the  authorities  I  would  refer  to 
in  order  to  support  this  position  s 

Cfiief  Justice. ^You  will  find  that  in  a 
remedial  statute  your  argument  does  not 
go  so  far  as  you  would  carry  it ;  for  in  the 
penal  statute  which  made  it  a  capital  of- 
fence to  steal  sheep,  there  are  the  words 
"  other  cattle  ;** — "  sheep  and  other  cat- 
tle ;**— >and  the  words  were  construed  as 
not  possessing  any  meaning  in  law,  being 
too  general;  but  it  certainly  never  was 
pretended  that  the  words  "  other  cattle** 
had  reference  merely  to  sheep  and  lambs,  or 
cattle  of  that  genus ;  and  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  to  specify  many  otlier  cattle 
which  could  never  by  naturalists  be  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  sheep. 

Mr.  Winter. — I  know  not  exactly  on 
what  grounds  the  legislature  acted  in  re- 
gard to  that  statute ;  but  tliis  is  certain, 
even  from  that  very  case,  that  when  the 
language  is  indefinite  it  must  be  rejected. 

0iief  Justice. — Yes,  in  a  penal  but  not 
in  a  remedial  statute. 

Mr.  Winter. — And  I  maintain  that  this 
is,  in  the  strict  sense,  a  penal  statute. 
Your  lordship  laughs,  but  any  act  that  im- 
poses penalties  is,  quoad  those  penalties,  a 
penal  statute. 

Chief  Justice. — But  the  penalties  are  not 
imposed  by  act,  but  merely  by  one  particu- 
lar clause  of  the  act  here. 

Mr.  Winter. — I  am  not  to  be  carped  at 
in  that  way ;  when  I  use  the  word  actf  I 
mean  with  reference  to  the  clause  which 
imposes  the  penalties. 

Chief  Justice. — You  cannot  say  that,  be- 
cause there  is  one  clause  that  gives  penal^ 
ties,  the  whole  act  is  penal. 

Mr.  Winter, — Indeed,  my  lord,  I  do 
maintain  that,  quoad  the  part  which  con. 
tains  the  clause,  such  statute  is  penal. 

Sir  E.  12yan.  — (Sinne  observations  as  to 
penal  statutes  were  made  but  not  heard.) 

Mr.  Winter. — No  my  lord,  the  provi- 
sions are  so  penal  that  they  require  the 
most  cautious  construction  ;  and  if  so  great 
a  latitude  were  allowed  under  an  undefined 
term,  it  would  be  highly  grievous  to  the 
subject  in  its  consequences.  I  maintain 
that  the  heavy  penalties  which  might  be 
imposed  under  the  regulations  authorized 
by  the  statute,  give  to  it  all  the  force  of  a 
penal  enactment  and  tbax'it  muslVtc  cou. 
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•trued  as  strictly  as  to  dbat  section  j  if  one 
section  be  pena],  as  if  it  ivere  so  in  the 
whole  act,  as  well  the  words  empowering 
the  imposition  of  the  tax  as  those  autho- 
rizing the  regulations  for  the  levying  of 
lines  for  their  non-payment.  (Here  Mr. 
Winter  cited  from  10  Co.  tlie  case  of 
'the  Chancellor  of  Oxford ;*^nd  from  2 
Co.  the  case  of  '  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.*)! 

.  Chief  Justice* — You  ought  to  shew,  then, 
that  a  stamp -tax  is  of  a  higher  or  more 
grievous  order  than  the  Hct  contemplates. 

Mr,  Tf^n^er.— No,  my  Lord,  I  am  not 
yet  driven  to  that ;  it  is  enough  if  I  shew 
that  there  may  be  other  matter,  within  the 
duties  of  export  and  import,  not  strictly 
capable  of  being  called  duties  of  customs, 
but  yet  admissible  under  that  and  transit 
class,  as  being  of  a  like  kind.  (Mr.  W. 
quoted  from  Comyn*s  Digest,  Title  *  Par- 
liament,*  lett.  R.  10  B— R.  14  and  26.) 
In  all  matters  of  amlnguity,  this  intent  of 
the  legislature  must  be  consistent ;  that 
I  believe  to  be  fair  construction.  In  all 
acts  of  parliament,  we  must  look  to  the 
intention  i^enever  a  doubt  arises;  and 
again  I  ask  if  it  be  likely  that,  supposing 
the  legislature  to  have  intended  to  convey 
a  power  of  unlimited  taxation,  it  would 
have  effected  it  by  words  so  indefinite, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  com. 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  a  delegated  power  ? 
I  ask  if  any  thing  so  unconstitutional  is  to 
be  found  in  our  history,  as  delegation  by 
parliament  of  so  high  a  trust,  in  terms  not 
clearly  and  precisely  defined?  If  there 
be  a  justifiable  ground  for  exercising  a 
power  of  taxation  by  delegation  from  par- 
liament, it  must  be  capable  of  being  plainly 
stated,  and  not  left  to  surmise,  and  con- 
veyed in  words  so  indefinite  and  unintelli- 
gible« 

Chief  Justice*— In  what  does  the  diflS- 
culty  consist,  in  supposing  that  the  right  of 
taxation,  or  changing  the  laws  of  all  con- 
quered countries,  possessed  by  the  king, 
was  after  their  charters  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  and  that  parliament  might  have 
left  it  tliere  where  they  found  it  ? 

Mr.  fFinier,'—!  never  heard  of  a  general 
undefined  power  of  taxation  so  delegated, 
nor  do  I  tliink  that  parliament  could  dele- 
gate it  at  all. 

Chief  Justice. — No  delegation  at  all?  you 
just  now  read  Lord  Mansfield  ;  and  when 
I  called  your  attention  to  the  sixth  propo- 
sition, you  distinctly  admitted  the  right  of 
the  king  to  tax  all  conquered  countries. 

Mr.  J^'nter.— Not  after  settlement  j  but 
really,  my  lord,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
-go  on  with  these  repeated  interruptions, 
and  I  shall  do  so  much  quicker  if  allowed 
|o  proceed  without  them. 

Chiff  Justice. — We  have  only  endea- 
Tourea  to  understand  what  it  is  you  really 
do  contend  for. 

Mr.    IVifUer,^'!  consider  tiiat  afWr  a 


conquered  country  Is  o^c*  settled,  that  no 
alteration  in  the  laws  can  afteiwards  be 
made  by  the  king  alone,  but  only  by  the 
king  in  parliament ;  there  is  no  other  re-> 
cognized  power  in  the  state  to  alter  such 
laws.  The  king  alone  cannot  hold  terri- 
tories. (Mr.  W.  here  quoted  from  Lord 
Mansfield's  judgment  in  Cowp.  Rep., 
«  Hall  V.  Campbeir).  «  If  the  king,  &c** 
Here  Lord  Mansfield  puts  it  hypotheti- 
cal ly. 

The  Chief  Justice  denied  this,  (Some 
discussion,  not  material,  arose  about  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive  mood.) 

Mr.  Winter, — At  any  rate,  this  cannot 
alter  the  general  principle,  that  after  the 
first  settlement  the  country  is  amenable  to 
parliament.  (  Lord  Mansfield  read  again)  ; 
and  after  the  laws  were  once  settled,  the 
king  was  precluded  from  legislative  power. 

Chief  Justice, — How  was  such  legislative 
power  precluded?  I  say  that,  to  make  it 
parallel  case,  you  must  shew  that  India 
was  a  conquest  of  the  crown,  and  was 
left  to  be  governed  by  its  own  institutions. 

Mr.  Winter. — I  say,  that  acts  of  parlia- 
ment respecting  this  country  have  been  too 
frequent  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  tlie  king 
had  precluded  himself  from  all  interference* 

Chief  Justice .-^^ohody  has  said  so. 
What  I  stated  was,  that  if  the  power  ex- 
isted in  the  king  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, that  after  the  first  Bengal  chartei 
there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  it  vested  in  the  Company,  and  that 
the  parliament  left  it  where  they  found  it.. 

Mr.  Winter,  —  There  is  another  case 
mentioned  in  Lord  Mahsficld*s  judgment 
(reads  from  the  report).  Now  what  I 
contend  is,  that  when  the  king  has  once 
given  laws  to  a  conquered  country,  .and 
made  it  amenable  by  a  charter,  or  directed 
by  what  mode  it  shall  be  governed,  that 
he  has  then  precluded  himself  from  iotem 
ference ;  that  he  is  functus  officio  as  to  his 
power  of  I^islating  independently  of  the 
parliament,  and  that  nothing  can  be  done 
to  change  the  laws  but  by  the  interference 
of  parliament ;  and  that  where  a  cpuntry 
is  still  held  by  power  of  arms,  even  then  he 
cannot  have  power  to  legislate  partially, 
nor  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  gene- 
ral system  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  tlie  sixth 
proposition  of  Lord  Mansfield,  ^*  he  can- 
not make  any  new  change  contrary  to  fun- 
damental principles."  Tlie  proposition  I 
set  out  witli  is  not  deviated  from  nor  shaken 
at  all  by  the  case  I  have  cited ;  and  I 
therefore  submit  that  the  principles  sug? 
gestcd  as  to  the  prerogative  is  not  applica- 
ble here.  The  king  has  parted  with  that 
power,  if  he  ever  had  it,  by  giving  a  con* 
stitution  to  India;  he  has  pointed  out  how 
that  country  was  to  be  governed,  and  he 
cannot,  neither  can .  his  representative,  the 
Governor-general,  do  any  thing  in  the  * 
way  of  legislation.  It  is  .by  act  of  par- 
liament .that  the  powers  of  the  tCompany 
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and  indefinite  words  ? 
tfatf,  if  the  legislature  had 
convey  totbe  Governor-general  and 
dl  a  power  of  taxation^  limited  onlj  (as 
stated  by  lugfa  aatfaovi^  here)  by  their 
moderation, — ^if  such  were  the  in- 
I  ask  if  it  is  probable  that 
wcmld  hare  been  passed  widi 

into  it  as  if  by  accident,  and  that 
soch  loose  and  indefinite  words  a 
power  so  enormous,  so  liable  to  be  abused, 
and  so  unheard-of,  should  hare  been  ere- 
?  Let  us  look  into  the  reasonable- 
the  pvobobiliqr,  of  sudi  an  assump- 
lion  of  undefined  power,  and  not  be  dru 
vcn  awiqr  by  difliculties  about  taxes  that 
bare  been  levied  under  acquiescence.  If 
your  lordihip  decides  that  such  taxes  were 
legal,  I  will  quit  that  ground  and  maintain 
the  otber,.namely,  that  the  words  **  other 
taxes**  relate  only  to  duties  of  customs. 
If  the  power  be  undefined  as  to  one  tax. 
It  is  equally  so  as  to  another;  there  is  no 
more  reason  why,  if  under  these  words 
a  slamp-tax  is  sanctioned,  an  income- 
tax,  or  any  other  is  not  equally  so ;  but  if 
tbe  intention  had  been  to  convey  the  power 
of  unlimited  taxation,  the  preamble  would 
have  been  of  a  very  different  nature ;  it 
would  not  only  have  stated  the  necessity  or 
defined  the  power,  but  would  have  con- 
fisted  it  in  unqudified  terms.  Tbe  pre- 
noble  of  the  33d,  for  example,  has  for  its 
otject  the  imposition  of  assessed  taxes 
baling  a  local  object  and  natural  limit, 
( Reads  preamble. ) 

Otief  Justice  ^What  distinction  do  you 
dnw  between  tbe  words  **  making  pro- 
vision for  the  good  order  and  civil  govern- 
ment of,**  &c.  and  the  words  of  the  title 
if  the  53d  ? 

Mr.  fFinier, — X^ere  is  not  much,  in- 
deed, to  be  deduced  from  the  words  of  the 
title  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

Onef  Justice* — But  what  inference  do 
you  draw  from  the  distinction  you  seem  to 
seek  to  establish  ? 

Mr.  Winter, — I  certainly  think  there  is 
a  distinction  (reads  from  section  of  33d 
Geo.  III.)  :  "  appointment  of  scavengers 
iv  cleaning  the  streets,"  &c.  Here  there 
is  obviousiy  a  local  object.  Then  only 
observe,  when  they  come  to  speak  of  the 
tax,  how  cautiously  they  define  and  limit 
tl»  pow«r  of  the  Goveruorfgeneral    in 
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of  assimilating  those  within  the  juiisdio* 
tion  of  this  court  to  those  who  vrere  with, 
oot?  It  might  have  been  under  the  IStii 
Geo.  III.  considered  the  government  had 
in  thdr  povrerto  imposesucfa  tax  fioc  good 
order  and  civil  gu%ei  ument,  without  ex* 
press  authority  from  parliament  fior  the 
purpose.  I  sidHnitthat  theol^ect  of  the 
98th  section  was  only  to  give  power  to  levy 
the  duties  of  customs  that  previously  pre- 
vailed without  the  jurisdiction,  and  wera 
legalized  by  section  25,  in  pAsons  within 
the  jorisdicti<Ni,  and  that  diere  »  no  reason 
to  believe  diat  there  vras  any  intention  to 
extend  the  power  of  taxation  beyond  the 
defined  objects,  ^  duties  of  export,  import 
and  transit."  As  to  the  vrords  **  in  as  full, 
large  and  ample  manner,"  thoe  may  be  a 
difficulty  in  deciding  bow  far  they  extend  ; 
but  tbe  words  "-  oth»- taxes"  have  not  con* 
structively  the  import  of  general  taxation 
consistent  with  the  context ;  and  if  it  be 
contended  that  these  words  confer  a  power 
to  impose  any  tax  to  any  amount  at  any 
time,  I  say  it  is  a  power  which  cannot  have 
been  delegated  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  Eloard  of  Commissioners.  It  never 
could  have  been  so  intended. 

Sir  E.  72yin.^It  strikes  me  in  this  way : 
by  the  25th  section  of  tbe  53d  Geo.  II L 
the  Governor-general  may  impose  taxes» 
and  then  by  section  98,  we  have  die  words 
<*  as  he  may  novo  lawfully  do; "  putting 
die  two  sections  together,  he  would  of 
course  bare  the  power  of  taxation  over 
other  persons. 

Mr.  Winter. — I  feel  all  along  considers** 
ble  difficulty  in  that  point  as  to  the  power 
of  taxation  in  the  Mofussil  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  sayer  duties.  After  the  strong 
observations  of  your  lordships,  and  the 
questions  as  to  these  matters  having  passed 
into  the  accounts  laid  before  parliament, 
I  shall  not  urge  more  on  that  point.  But, 
admitting  it  to  be  so,  as  the  object  of  the 
53d  was  merely  to  place  those  under  your 
lordships'  jurisdiction  in  the  same  condition 
as  to  those  taxes  as  those  without  it,  tbe  pre* 
amble  would  have  run  :  "  and  whereas  it  it 
expedient  that  the  Governor.general  in 
Council  should  have  power  to  impose  on 
British  subjects,  and  all  persons  within  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  courts  all  such  taxes  m  be 
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now  baa  power  to  impose  on  those  without 
it."     But  here  is  a  statute  whidi  in  no  one 
place  gives  a.  power  to  levy  new  taxes  other 
than  duties  of  customs  and  transit.     The 
25th  section  says :  '<  no  new  duties,"  &c* 
It  is  obvious  how  it  became  necessary  to 
pass  the  other  section,  because  there  was 
no  authority  to  levy  such  duties  of  customs 
on  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  ;  that  is 
the  fair  exposition.     Supposing  the  argu. 
ment  as  to  the  illegality  of  all  taxes  levied 
before  the  53d  to  be  too  strong  against  me, 
then  we  come  to  a  clear  object  of  the 
statute,  which,  having  in  the  25th  section 
recognized  duties  and  taxes  of  customs  and 
transit  to  be  levied  on  persons  without  the 
jurisdiction,  proceeds,  in  the  98th  seetion, 
to  state  that  the  Company  shall  not  im- 
pose such  duties  and  taxes  on  those  within 
the  jurisdiction,  without  the  sanction  and 
limit  therein  before  expressed  as  to  tliose 
without.    I  am  quite  ready  to  do,  what  has 
been  suggested  by  the  court,  inz,  to  argue 
these  sections,  tlie  25th  and  98th,  as  dis- 
tinct from  and  unconnected  with  the  99th 
section;  the  one  giving  the  power  to  im- 
pose  taxes  merely,  the  other  that  of  en- 
forcing them.     In  this  view,  it  occurs  to 
me  to  regard  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
98th  section  to  the  subject,  and  in  doing  so 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  words 
'/  other  taxes"  convey  a  power  of  unli. 
mited  taxation.     It  is  as  inconsistent  with 
the  construction  of  acts  of  parliament,  as 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tion, to  suppose  that  such  a  power  can  have 
been  so  conveyed.     I  shall  now  cite  an 
authority  as  to  the  construction.     In  a  case 
in  Cowper's  Rep.  (Rex  v.  Cooke,  p.  26) 
it  is  thus  stated  in  the  margin :  <'  Where 
by  statute  a  special  authority  is  delegated 
to  particular  persons,  affecting  the  property 
of  individuals,  it  must  be  strictly  pursued, 
and  appear  to  be  so  upon  the  face  of  their 
proceedings ;"  and  in  that  case  Lord  Mans- 
field said :    <*  This  is  a  special  authority 
delegated    by  act  of  parliament  to  par- 
ticular   persons    to  take  away   a    man's 
property    and    estate    against     his  will; 
therefore  it  must  be  strictly  pursued,  and 
must    appear   to  be  so  upon  the  face  of 
the  order."      This  general  power  of  tax- 
ation, as  contended  for  under  the  words 
''other  taxes,"  is  undefined  and  unheard- 
pf :  Parliament  has  often  given  to  corporate 
bodies  power  to  levy  taxes,  as,  for  exam> 
pie,  the  assessed  taxes  of  Calcutta;    but 
always    clearly     defined    and    cautiously 
limited :    and    I   do  maintain,  therefore, 
that    the    legislature    could    never    have 
intended,    by  mere  loose  and  indefinite 
words,  to  convey  an  unlimited  power  of 
taxation.     The  case  I  have  just  cited  is 
only  one  out  of  many  of  a  numerous  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  language  of  acts  of 
parliament,  imposing  a  burthen  or  penalty, 
must  be  strictly  construed  with  reference 
ta  the  purview,  and  that  the  meaning  can- 


not be  otherwise  got  at  than  by  fair  con- 
struction with  reference  to  the  object  of 
the  enactment,  by  which  means  we  may 
arrive  at  the  intention  of  those  who  passed 
it.  To  me  it  seems  impossible  that  any 
other  intent  can  be  gathered  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  98th  section  53d  Geb.  III. 
than  that  of  placing  those  within  the  juris- 
diction on  the  same  footing  with  those 
without  it  in  regard  to  duties  of  customs 
and  transit  authorized  by  section  25. 

Chief  Justice. — Except  that  it  gives  ad« 
ditional  privileges  to  the  government  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  as  to  those  within 
the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Winter, — I  do  not  know  but  we  are 
justified  in  construing  the  words  employed 
in  the  25th  section  to.  apply  as  well  to  those 
within  the  jurisdiction  as  to  those  without : 
they  are  large  enough  to  apply  to  all ;  and 
then  with  regard  to  those  within  the  juris- 
diction, it  seems  that  doubts  were  to  be 
removed,  and  that  they  were  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  situation,  as  to  the  duties  men- 
tioned, as  those  who  were  without,  so  that 
they  were  to  go  v^ong^  jmri  passu  ^  equaU 
gradu ;  the  powers  as  to  both  requiring 
the  sanction  of  the  directors  and  approba-* 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Chief  Justice. — Previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  any  regulation  imposing  taxes,  it' 
must  be  sent  home  for  those  sanctions  ;r 
so  that  it  is  not  the  government  that  im-* 
poses  the  tax  in  point  of  fact. 

Mr.  Winter. — Yes,  mj^  lord,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  t^e  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  sent  home  are  not  of  the  same 
nature,  in  both  instances,  under  the  res. 
pective  sections  25th  and  98th,  and  whe- 
ther they  do  not  relate  to  duties  and  taxes 
of  export,  import,  and  transit  only.  Hie 
power  given  to  levy  a  tax  under  the  33d 
Geo.  III.  i^ery  strictly  limited,  and  clearly 
defined  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning' 
and  repairing  the  streets,  &c. :  now  if,  in 
this  case,  where  there  was  no  temptation  to 
abuse,  we  find  the  power  so  strictly  guard- 
ed and  so  clearly  defined,  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  in  this  more  important  case  of 
unlimited  taxation  it  would  be  loosely  ex- 
pressed and  left  to  conjecture  ?  Lord  Coke 
(reads)  vel  in  aliis  curiis,  &c. :  these  words 
were  held  comprehensive  of  the  Supreme 
Courts,  because  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  inoperative.  But  the  words  "  other 
taxes"  have  an  application  ;  there  are  va-. 
rious  duties  not  strictly  custom  duties, 
which  would  be  included  under  that  head, 
especially  when  you  add  duties  of  transit; 
a  toll,  for  example,  in  passing  a  station  on 
a  river ;  and  as  to  these,  the  words  **  other 
taxes"  would  put  away  doubt.  The  case 
of  the  sheep  does  not  apply ;  if  the  word 
**  lambs"  had  .been  omitted,  then  it  might 
have  been  argued  that  '*  other  cattle*'  in- 
cluded them;  but  as  these  words  were  used, 
they  were  wonb  of  no  meaoiDg ;  but  .ha 
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words  "oiOier  tax'cfs**    here    are    eapable 
of   being   used   with    a    meaning   which 
can  be   assigned  ;  but  if  not,  I  applj  the 
argument  used  in  the  case  of  the  sheep, 
and  say  that  they  must  be  rejected  altoge- 
ther.    But  I  shall  not  detain  your  lordship 
any  longer  with  this  branch  of  my  arguo 
ments ;  I  think  it  never  could  have  been 
contemplated  to  confide  an  unlimited  power 
of  taxation  where  the  amount  of  revenue 
had  been  fixed  and  determined. 

Chief  Justice, — Surely,  Mr.  Wintfer,  you 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  amount  of  the  re- 
venue of  this  country  is  fixed  and  defined  ? 
Mr.  Winter, — I  mean  that  the  revenue 
is  fixed  as  to  its  sources,  and  that  the  maxi- 
mum is  known  ;  but  I  really  feel  that  it 
is  useless  for  me  to  go  on  if  I  am  to  be 
treated  with  contempt,  and  my  arguments 
received  with  derision. 

Chief  Justice. ^I  do  not  "know  why  you 
assunae  that  endeavouring  to  understand 
your  arguments  is  treating  you  with  con- 
tempt. When  you  talk  of  a  maximum  of 
hidian  revenue,  I  am  free  to  confess  I 
do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Winter. — My  lord,  lusedth^  words 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment ;  I  think  the 
maximum  may  be  known,  though  the  mi- 
nimum cannot  be  fixed. 

Chief  Justice. — I  shall  be  exceedingly  ob- 

.  liged  to  you  if  you  can  inform  me,  between 

ibis  time  and  to-morrow  morning,  where 

I  can  find  what  that  is  which  you  say  has 

been  fixed. 

Mr.  Winter.^^1  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  precise  amount  is  fixed,  but  that  a  maxi- 
mum is  certainly  contemplated  as  derivable 
from  the  fixed  add  known  amount  of  the 
revenue. 

Chief  Justice. ^Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  any  maximum,  any  amount 
beyond  which  the  Company  cannot  go  on 
increasing  their  revenue?  If  so,  I  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  directing  me  to  any 
authority,  for  I  know  of  none ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  legislature  has  provided  ex- 
pressly for  a  surplus  revenue. 

Mr.  Winter. — Your  lordship  will  find 
that  in  the  provision  for  the  surplus  there 
is  an  intimation  of  doubt  as  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  surplus  ;  and  they  go  on'  to  say 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  funds  from 
time  to  time,  &c.,  when  not  sufiicient 
for  all  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the 
letter  of  the  Directors  of  29th  Sept.  1 792. 
The  land  is  considered  as  almost  the  only 
source  of  revenue.  <*  It  is  fixed  forever.** 
(In  answer  to  an  observation  from  the 
Chief  Justice)  :  But  still  the  revenue  is 
certain  in  its  nature,  if  not  in  its  amount ; 
and  whenever  the  Company  were  in  diffi- 
culties, the  public  claims  were  allowed 
to  stand  over,  allowing  the  dividends  to  be 
paid  out  of  what  was  likely  to  be  the  re. 
ceipts, .  and  foregoing  the  claim  of  the 
public  for  a  season;  and  this  could  not 
bc^  if  somethiog  Dke  a  maiimum  were 


not  contemplated,  beyond  wUcfatbe  re- 
ceipts could  not  amount. 

Chief  Justice, — I  now  understand  thai 
you  merely  mean  to  argue  that  the  sources 
of  revenue  are  fixed. 

Mr.  Winter. — I  use  that  as  an  argument 
to  shew  that  a  maximum  is  thence  capable 
of  being  estimated  as  the  produce  of  these 
fixed  sources;  that  is  my  meaning  in 
speaking  of  a  maximum.  I  might  per. 
haps  have  used  another  term  to  convey  my 
meaning  better,  but  I  think  I  have  mad^ 
myself  intelligible.  I  proposed  in  the 
outset  to  shew,  that  if  this  r^ulation  it 
authorized  by  the  statute,  the  registry  of  it 
was  not  authorized,  inasmuch  as  the  sta- 
tute has  perfected  the  law  under  which  it 
has  authorized  ttie  duties  extended  by  it ; 
but  since  your  lordship  considers  this  a 
remedial  statute,  which  goes  far  beyond 
what  I  contemplated,  I  think  it  neceesary 
make  some  observations  on  this  point ;  and 
I  beg  to  refer  to  the  case  of  "  Lowtber  v. 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,'*  8  East.  In  the 
statute  as  to  labourers,  relating  to  the  re- 
covery of  wages,  20th  Geo.  II.,  the  act 
goes  on  to  say,  after  specifying  certain 
classes  of  labourers,  "  other  labourers,** 
and  a  great  deal  of  argument  arose  as  to 
the  construction  whethertbese  words  could 
include  all  labourers  ;  the  only  reason  why 
that  construction  was  admitted,  was  that  it 
was  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  labourers  to 
whom  it  was  intended  that  the  remedy  of 
the  act  should  extend. 

Sir  E,  Byan — You  cite  that  authority, 
regarding  it  still  as  a  penal  statute  ? 

Mr.  Winter.—l  think  the  case  applica- 
ble e  contra,  shewing  the  reason  of  con- 
struing these  words  "  other  labourers**  so 
as  to  include  all,  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
beneficial  to  all ;  a  case  very  much  in 
point,  for  here  a  certain  description  of  tax 
only  is  named,  and  then  we  have  the  words 
"  other  taxes.**  It  was  held  by  Lord  EL 
lenborougb,  that  the  words  <<  other  labour, 
ers*'  could  not  have  included  all  classes, 
coming  as  they  do  nfler  classes  specially 
named,  except  it  was  beneficial  to  those  to 
whom  it  would  be  extended,  and  consider- 
ing  it  to  be  beneficial  to  all,  and  tliat  all 
were  within  the  intention  of  the  act,  he 
held  it  might  be  extended  to  all ;  and  with 
this  observation  I  conclude  that  portion  of 
my  argument  which  refers  to  the  words 
*'  other  taxes.'*  I  now  proceed  to  the  2d 
division  of  my  subject ;  and  I  shall  endea> 
vour  to  shew  your  lordships  that  you  have 
no  authority  to  register  this  regulation, 
even  if  it  be  a  regulation  authorized  by  the 
statute  ;  supposing  it  to  be  so  authorized, 
I  submit  that  the  authority  is  complete 
without  the  interference  of  this  court.  The 
statute  has  given  such  authority  complete 
in  itself  without  the  necessity  of  registry ; 
and  on  this  head  I  would  first  draw  your 
attention  to  the  99th  section,  as  distinct 
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Sir  E.  l{yan.-^(nhderstood  to  say  that 
in  that  case  the  registry  would  not  aSect 
Hie  regulation  at  all.) 

Mr.  Winter* — That  may  be  so,  my  lord, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  all  this 
argument  would  have  arisen,  and  that  it 
should  have  been  necessary  to  assemble  in 
such  array  before  your  lordships,  to  com* 
bat  a  shadow.     It  can  scarcely  be  enough 
to  justify  your  lordships  to  say,  that  it 
does  not  matter,  for  your  registry  can  do 
it  no  good.    It  would  not  be  going  far 
enough  to  leave  the  question  there ;  for  I 
^ould  still  call  on  your  lordships  not  to 
give  your  sanction,  although  it  might  not 
give  any  effect  to  the  law ;  I  should  call 
upon  you  not  to  interfere,  and  not  to  sanc- 
tion by  your  authority,  a  law  which  does 
not  come  within  your  province,  and  which 
you  are  not  authorized  to  approve.  I  again 
request  your  attention  to  the  98th  section, 
and  should  I  fail,  and  ray  learned  friends 
with  me  be  equally  unfortunate,  in  shew, 
ing  that  this  is  not  a  tax  authorized  by  that 
section,    I  then  come  to  the  99th  section 
improving  ttie  imposition  of  fines.     I  sub- 
mit that  the  98th  section  which  I  have  just 
read  is  one  which  points  out  how  the  tax  is 
to  be  imposed,  wu  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  by  section  25.     I  will  now  go 
back  to  the  25th  section  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  sanction  is  to  be  obtained 
(reads  from  section  25th),  and  I  submit 
that  parliament  has  under  these  two  sections 
pointed  out  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  taxes ;  the  power  is  autho- 
rized by  the  statute  without  reference  to 
any  other  aid  than  what  is  derived  from  the 
sanctions  required,  when  an  act  of  parlia. 
mcnt  has  clearly  pointed  out  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  under  what  sanction  it  must 
be  inferred  that  the  law  is  perfect,  and  no 
other  matter  is  contemplated  as  necessary 
to  be  done  for  its  perfection.     Here  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  is  intended  by  the  98th 
section  to  make  a  perfect  law,  with  the 
sanction  and  approbation  required  ;  had  it 
stopped  here,  and  the  government  of  this 
presidency  had  brought  into  court  a  paper 
for  registry  containing  only  that  law  so 
sanctioned  under  the   98th   section,    and 
then  another  regulation  imposing  the  fines, 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  first  could  not  be  registered  here.    But 
I  admit  it  is  more  difficult  to  contend 
against  registry  under  the  99th  section ; 
let  us  look  however  at  the  word  (reads  99th 
section)  .  « it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  &c. 
**  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  such 
Governor.general  in  Council  or  Governors 
in  Council  respectively  may  now  lawfully 
make  any  other  regulations  or  impose  any 
fines,  &c.**     If  it  be  the  fashion  to  con- 
strue all  parts  of  this  act  with  such  a  lati- 
tude of  general  interpretation,  why  then  it 
may  be  said  that  it  leaves  it  open  to  the 
Governor.general  to  make  regulations  for 
^ues  and  penalties  in  either  way,  either  by 


registry  here  or  according  to  th^  mode  ef 
passing  regulations  as  to  tlie  Mofussil,  Bat 
if  he  have  such  authority  as  to  the  99tli 
section,  it  cannot  exist  as  to  the  98tb ;  and 
connected  as  they  are,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
establish  that  if  the  98th  section  requiroi 
no  aid  neither  does  the  99th. 
Chief  Justice, — (Not  heard.) 

Mr.  fTm^er.— Why,  my  lord,  if  I  can 
shew  that  the  Governor.general  has  power 
to  impose  duties,  with  the  required  sanc- 
tion, without  registry,  then  he  need  not 
come  into  this  court  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
98  th  section. 

Chief  Justice, — (Not  heard.) 

Mr.  Winter. -'I  do  not  know  tl^at  your 
lordship  would  allow   regulations  under 
acts  of  parliament  to  be  registered  merely 
to  inform  the  public  :  the  object  is  appeaL 
It  is  obvious  thut  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
98th  section  of  this  act  to  give  a  power  to 
levy  taxes  from  which  there  should  be  no 
appeal,    and  that  the    required   sanction 
should  be  sufiScient.     The  law  is  perfect 
in  itself  with  that  sanction ;  and  your  lord^ 
ships  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you 
will  register  this  regulation  merely  to  give 
that  right  of  appeal  which  does  not  ap. 
pear  to  have  been  given  by  the  statute^ 
or  to  have  been  intended.     My  argument, 
I  find,   must  necessarily    embrace    both 
sections.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  power 
of  registry  was  only^  conveyed  by  the  36th 
section  of  ISth  Geo.  III.,  afterwards  ex.- 
tended  by  the  39th  and  40th  Geo.  III.,  in 
no  very  lenient  spirit  towards  the  subject; 
for  by  one  of  the  sections  of  the  last  act  a 
gentle  whipping  is  the  moderate  punish- 
ment which  may  be  inflicted  for  npn.obser- 
vance  of  the  regulations ;  there  is  no  other 
authority,      llien  let  us  look  how  far  the 
power  of  the  13th  Geo.  Ill  extends  (reads 
claims  relative   to  registry.)      The    Go- 
vernor-general and   Council  have  power 
to  make  and  issue  such  rules,  orders,  &c. 
for  the  good  order  and  civil  government  of 
the  settlement  at  Fort  William,  and  facto- 
ties  and  places  subordinate,  as  shall   be 
deemed  just  and  reasonable  (such  rule^ 
ordinances,  and  regulations  not  being  re. 
pugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  land),  and  to 
set,  impose,  inflict,    and  levy  reasonable 
fines  and  forfeitures  for  the  breach  or  non- 
observance  of  such  rules,'*  &c.     Now  the 
first  question  that  would  arise  here  is  this, 
whether  this  regulation  is  such,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  98th  section  (consistent 
with  the  view  of  the  statute  13th  Geo.  IH.) 
as  can  be  said  to  be  for  the  good  order  and 
civil  government  of  Calcutta,  and  conse- 
quently  such  as  your  lordships  can  register. 
A  question  may  well  arise,  I  think,  how 
far  a  regulation  for  raising  revenue,  passed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  98th  section, 
can  be  considered  to  be — 

Chief  Justice.-^The  latter  part  of  the 
preamble  of  the  S3d  slates  tbet  the  a». 
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to  be  levied  lUKier  the  99lh 
to  smk  Tole 
civ3  _ 
witibui  itsoDtliont]R> 
joor  loradnps  oiiliioffity  os  to 
*e  9Mi  aectioB,  and  how  cm  yoo  sopport 
it  as  to  the  99di?  If  h  does  not  exist  as 
to  the  one,  it  cannot  by  reialioo  arise  out 
of  the  oibcT. 

(A  great  deal  of  diacussioo  folloared 
between  the  beocb  and  counsel  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  100th  and  107th  sec- 
tions, in  which  the  Adrocate-General 
joined,  and  seemed  to  entertain  a  different 
opinion  from  the  judges  as  to  the  inter- 
pcetadon  to  be  put  upon  these  sections.) 

Ckief  Justice, — When  they  make  a  Eu- 
ropean subject  in  matters  of  revenue,  to 
tty  that  this  right  is  confined  to  uidiTido- 
als,  and  that  in  a  dispute  between  him  and 
the  Company's  officers  about  revenue  laws, 
they  could  not,  under  these  words,  under 
the  plain  construction,  sue  him  in  the 
Mofusnl  courts;  to  say,  no,  we  cannot 
ne;  die  clause  does  not  give  us  the  power ; 
ve  must  file  an  information  in  the  Su« 
preme  Court,  and  bring  you  down  1,000 
oiiles,  really  appears  to  me  a  very  extra- 
ordinary interpretation  of  the  act. 

Sir  E,  Btfan.—'A  British  subject  may 
me  them,  but  cannot  be  sued,  in  the  Mo- 
fossil  Court. 

AdvoeaU^GmeraL, — That  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent  caae,  my  lord,  whether  may  sue  in, 
or  be  amenable  to,  the  Mofussi!  Court; 
wtdl  tubmimoo  I  vrould  observe^  that  an 
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bv  the  aWest  of  «v 
llr.    SpaakK  ml  Mr.  Y« 

to  remartkk  malt  woetv 
a  pnaanbfaw  and  w«eil»  fotWwuw^  to  «»-> 
liii^  Lbe  scope  of  it,,  yoit  wait  ilHfoso  «C 
ibe  wboU  before  von  ca«  sav  ibaft  the  iia« 
tentiaai »  sat»Ji«d^(Bot  dfestMKtIy  bMtO.) 
Ci^  Jmatict^^^l>»  yott  aaewa  to  say  tbtft 
a  B^iibHii  anbyct  b^yoad  the  jwttM&tMai 


Cki^Jmstkt. — It  is  unnecesaaffy  to  ar> 
gwe  tdbis  at  pvcsent ;  I  am  only  now  d^ 
badi^  wbetber  the  court  has  the  cboico  of 
legiiUy  or  not.  This  dbcussioo  aroseout 
of  tfae'consideffation  of  the  107th  scctioa. 
I  am  still  of  opinioB  that  a  Britidi  snlject 
islidble. 

Mr.  JTinfcr. — Tour  Lordship  will  find 
by  the  99th  section  that  the  mode  of  mro- 
ceeding  by  indictment  is  specified,  and  tho 
power  is  deariy  defined  as  to  the  remedy 
fbr  enforcing  die  tax.  You  will  find  it 
distinctly  pointed  out  how  the  party  of- 
fending is  to  be  proceeded  against.  Ilia 
99th  section  gives  the  power  to  inflict  and 
levy  fines,  to  be  recov«red  by  indictment, 
information,  or  suit;  both  the  99th  and 
100th  section  point  out  the  remedy ;  now 
this  is  not  done  in  the  ISth  Geo.  III.  sec 
tion  36,  and  the  statute  being  silent  as  to 
the  remedy,  it  is  necessary,  in  regulations 
passed  under  that  statute,  to  prescribe  tha 
mannor  of  proceeding  against  the  party 
for  the  fines  and  penalties ;  and  in  tlie  re- 
gulation with  reference  to  the  press,  it 
provides  how  the  fines  are  to  recovered. 
Here,  under  this  99th  section,  the  remedy 
is  complete,  and  no  prescribed  forms  are 
necessary  to  be  provided  ;  it  leaves  it  to 
your  lordships'  court  to  judge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  fine  or  penalty,  and 
to  decide  accordingly :  it  is  clearly  point, 
ed  out  how  fines  are  to  be  recovered,  at 
well  by  the  99th  as  by  the  100th  section. 
Taking  these  sections  togetlier,  they  clear- 
ly point  out  and  direct  what  is  to  be  dono 
for  the  recovery  of  fines  and  penalties. 
There  is  another  queation  for  your  lord* 
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ships*  consideration.  If  it  be  revenue  that 
is  to  be  raised  by  this  tax,  your  .lordships' 
jurisdiction  is  perhaps  excluded  altogether 
by  the. 21  Geo.  III.  There  is  an  incon- 
sistency also  which  must  be  noticed :  if 
you  are  to  confirm  this  regulation  by  re- 
gistry,  the  consequence  will  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  collateral  jurisdiction,  and  that 
which  is  to  be  punished  *<  as  the  act  di> 
rects,"  under  the  99th  and  100th  sections, 
may  also  be  punished  under  the  39th  and 
and  40th  Gea  III.,  as  a  consequence  of 
registry  (Mr.  Winter  here  read  from  the 
13th  Geo.  III.  and  39th  and  40th  Geo, 
III.)  :  the  latter,  you  see,  gives  power  to 
two  magistrates  to  order  such  moderate  or 
reasonable  corporal  punishment,  by  public 
or  private  whipping  or  otherwise,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  fit,  for  non.observance  of 
any  regulation.  Now  if  you  register  under 
the  13tb  Geo.  III.,  the  39th  and  40th 
Geo.  III.  must  also  come  into  effect, 
^hereby  any  one  of  us  may  be  subjected 
to  a  moderate  public  whipping,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistracy.  I  do  not  mean 
to  impute  to  your  lordship  any  thing  so 
cruel  in  intention  as  the  desire  to  give 
effect  to  such  a  punishment ;  but  still  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  statute-book  it  is  here, 
and  may  be  acted  upon  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  your  allowing  of  registry  in  this 
instance  will  be,  that  you  will  give  effect 
to  a  power  to  inflict  the  moderate  correc- 
tion of  a  <<  gentle  whipping  **  for  non- 
observance  of  these  regulations. 

Chitf  Justice. — There  are  fifty  other  re- 
gulations in  which  it  would  be  just  as 
legal  to  authorize  corporal  punishment.  I 
know  that  all  power  may  be  abused,  but 
it  must  stiU  be  confided  somewhere. 

Mr.  ^tn/er.— That  those  who  gave  the 
power  conveyed  by  the  99th  section  meant 
to  include  all  power  given  by  former  acts, 
cannot  I  think  be  contended*,  and  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  whether  the  regulations  men- 
tinned  in  .13th  Geo.  III.  do  in  fact  go  be- 
yond the  public  good  order  and  civil  go- 
vernment of  Calcutta,  as  matters  of  police ; 
and  when  such  an  act  as  the  53d  Geo.  III. 
is  before  you,^  I  say  you  must  look  to  the 
intention  in  passing  Uie  respective  sections, 
and  consider  what  may  have  been  intend- 
ed to  be  enacted  by  each  with  relation  to 
the  other,  and  not  move  a  step  further 
than  the  statute  itself  for  support  aliunde. 
Where  a  statute  is  complete  in  itself,  why 
call  in  the  aid  of  another  not  noticed  or 
referred  to  by  the  enacting  statute?  if  you 
do,  you  must  follow  up  thp  principle  al- 
together, and  the  offending  parties  must 
be  subject  to  the  niagistrates  as .  well  as  to 
this  court ;  as  well  to  fines  and  penalties 
under  your  lordships'  sentence,  as  to  mo- 
derate flogging  under  that  of  the  magis- 
trates. I  am  quite  sur^  your  lordship  will 
fiot  lend  your  aid  to  a  power  so  i^ian  to 
British  feeling,    I  BuJHnit  that  where  thov 


are  two  statutes  in  a  like  matter,  it  is  not 
usual  to  uphold  the  former,  but  to  con- 
sider th^  latter  as  a  virtual  repeal  of  its  pre- 
decessor ;  that  it  abrogates  it,  and  the  two 
cannot  subsist  together.  (Mr.W.  here  cited 
East's  Rep.  <  exparte  Camithers  v.  Green- 
land Fishery,*  and  noticed  the  cases  re. 
ferred  to  in  that  report.)  Now  as  to  the 
matter  before  your  lordships,  a  former 
statute,  13  Geo.  III.,  has  said, you  cannot 
perfect  your  law  without  going  into  the 
supreme  court.  This  statute,  the  53d, 
says  no  such  thing ;  and  I  say  that  it  is 
obviously  unnecessary.  There  is  not  an 
instance  of  any  regulation  *<  for  collect- 
ing duties  of  customs  in  Calcutta  "  having 
been  registered  in  this  court,  not  one ;  and 
registry  under  this  act  53d  Geo.  III.  has 
never  been  thought  of  till  now.  I  say  it 
is  unnecessary  and  unauthorized  ;  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  fines  or  penalties  is  the 
true  protection,  for  fines  not  reasonable 
could  not  be  recovered  before  your  lord- 
ships. It  is  also  important,  in  a  case 
where  it  must  be  questionable  how  far  it 
could  be  the  intention  of  parliament  to 
give  a  power  to  a  delegate  of  unlimited 
taxation,  that  your  lordship  should  cau- 
tiously deliberate  ere  you  decide  in  favour 
of  a  registry,  by  which  you  sanction  a 
power  to  levy  taxes  in  the  unlimited  man- 
der  contended  for.  In  all  cases  where 
the  rights  of  the  subject  as  to  person  or 
property  are  abridged,  the  law  ought  to 
speak  plainly,  and  should  be  capable  of 
distinct  interpretation  ;  and  in  my  opinion 
tlie  statute  53  Geo.  III.  has  done  so  as  to 
tlie  penalties,  and  the  means  of  enforcing 
them.  It  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  form 
and  the  remedy,  and  it  did  not  intend  to 
give  a  right  of  appeal  other  than  from 
your  lordships'  judgment ;  a  right  before 
inherent  in  the  proceedings  of  your  lord- 
ships* court.  If  an  appeal  had  been  in- 
tended,  it  would  have  been  signified  in  a 
more  distinct  and  appropriate  manner,  and 
clauses  of  appeal  would  have  been  insert- 
ed, with  a  limited  time,  so  that  in  case 
sanction  and  approbation  had  been  given 
to  that  which  was  not  legal,  a  timely  re- 
medy might  be  applied  to  the  mischief. 
But  the  object  of  this  act  was  to  perfect 
the  power  conveyed  by  it,  without  allowing 
it  to  be  disturbed  by  appeal  or  othenirise, 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  law ;  and 
that  your  lordships  should  register  merely 
to  give  a  right  of  appeal,  is  surely  taking 
more  upon  yourselves  than  the  statute  au- 
thorizes :  and  of  what  use  could  it  be  as 
a  protection  ?  for  clearly  there  can  be  no 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  your  lordahip 
over  the  98th  section;  and  if  the  fines 
should  be  unreasonable,  they  would  not  be 
recoverable  in  any  case ;  no  verdict  could 
be  obtained,  or  if  obtained,  your  lordships 
would  interpose  and  shelter  the  party  -from 
&s.  efl'ects.     I  will  now  avail  myself  of 

your 
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vour  lordsbtp's  kindnessy  and  defer  the 
next  portion  of  my  arguments  till  to- 
morrow. 

Chiefs  Justice.^Yes ;  you  may  consider 
the  different  clauses  of  the  regulation, 
whether  not  all  authorized  by  precedmts 
at  home.  If  they  are  taken  from  acts  at 
home,  it  would  be  .extremely  difficult,  I 
thioky  to  say  in  what  the  repugnancy  to 
Che  laws  of  Great  Britain  consisted. 

Adoocate-  General, — My  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Clarke,  thinks  I  said  that  a  British 
subject  could  not  bring  an  action  against 
a  native  in  a  Mofussil  court ;  but  I  did 
not  say  so. 

Chief  Justice. — I  understood  you  to  say 
that  a  British  subject  could  not  sue. 

Advocate 'General, — No,  my  lord  ;  I 
said  that  the  Company  .could  not  bring  an 
action  against  a  British  subject  in  a  Mo- 
fussil courts  though  an  individual  might; 

Chitf  Justice.— 'You.  acknowledge,  then, 
that  there  is  a  general  jurisdiction;  but 
^t  leaves  the  question  whether  British 
subjects  amenable  in  all  other  cases  shall 
be  amenable  in  this. 

(The  Advocate f  General  here  made  some 
reference,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the 
case  of  a  person  in  England  sending  in- 
structions to  prosecute  here,  though  not 
himself  liable  to  the  jurisdiction;  con. 
eluding  wth  mention  again  of  British 
ndf^ects.) 

Chief  Justice.^-  British  subject !  A  great 
deal  of  mischief  has  been  done  by  not  ad- 
hering to  the  plain  construction,  instead  of 
aeeking  for  remote  inferences  in  preambles 
and  clauses  of  other  acts,  and  attending  to 
strained  interpretations  and  mere  indivi- 
dual conjecture. 

The  Advocate- General  hoped  his  lord- 
ship would  not  condemn  any  one  as  rely- 
ing on  conjecture  till  be  had  had  the  op- 
portunity of  being  fully  heard. 

The  court  then  adjourned. 
Second  2)ay,  July  4. 

Mr.  Wilder  resumed  as  follows.  Before 
I  ent^  upon  the  third  ground  of  oppo  • 
sition  to  the  registry  of  the  regulation,  I 
.would  draw  your  lordships*  attention  to 
some  authorities  in  favour  of  the  position 
for  which  I  contended  yesterday,  with  re- 
ference to  the  construction  of  words  used 
in  acts  of  parliament.  In  1st  Piowden, 
p.  lO,  afler  observing  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  statutes  36  Edw.  III.  c.  1 1,  and 
45  Edw.  III.  c.  4,  it  is  thus  argued : 
M  which  proves  that  where  the  words  of  a 
statute  are  general,  as  they  are  in  our  case, 
all  things  which  are  within  the  general 
words  are  not  taken  as  the  purview  of 
the  statute ;  but  such  things  as  the  mat- 
ters of  the  statute  meant,  so  that  the 
int»&t  of  the  legislature  is  the  judge  of 
the  words,  and  shall  abridge  the  gener 
rality  of  them*  So,  in  our  principal 
caae,  the  minds  of  the  legislature  ought 
io  be  observed  in  this  statute.'*    It   is 


also  laid  down  in  p.  57,  same  volume' 
thus :  «  We  have  a  learning  in  our  lawi 
that  if  the  terms  and  letter  of  any  sta- 
tute are  obscure,  and  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood, we  ought  to  have  recourse  to 
the  intent  of  the  matter,  and  thereby  we 
shall  come  at  the  jneaning  of  the  let- 
ter." And  in  another  passage  in  the 
same  page,  it  is  thus  laid  down :  *'  so  that 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  exposition  of  am- 
biguous  words  of  statutes,  and  the  let- 
ter shall  be  aided  by  the  intent:  the 
words  then  being  doubtful  here,  we 
must  inquire  into  th«  intent  of  the  le-« 
gislature."  I  will  also  read  another 
passage  in  the  same  volume,  p.  363: 
"  For,  as  it  has  been  said  before,  that 
such  construction  might  be  made  of 
the  words  of  an  act  of  parliament  as 
may  best  stand  with  equity  and  reason, 
and  most  avoid  rigour  and  mischief.'* 
And  again,  at  p.  964,  commenting  on  the 
word  heirs,  as  used  in  the  statute  relating 
to  fines :  "  the  word  heir  ought  to  be  in- 
tended heirs  of  full  age,  &c.,  so  that  dis- 
cretion in  the  exposition  of  a  statute  al- 
ways mitigates  the  violence  of  the  letter.** 
And  at  p.  364  it  is  thus:  <*  So  it  seemed 
to  tliem  (the  judges)  who  argued  on  this 
part,  Uiat  the  word  heirs t  limited  in  the 
statute  for  pursuit  of  the  right,  shall  be 
intended  heir  of  full  age,  and  that  such 
sense  of  the  word  is  most  consonant  to 
equity  and  good  reason,  as  well  as  to  the 
common  law  before  the  statute ;  and  that 
by  such  construction  the  mischief  and 
rigour  which  would  otherwise  follow  will 
be  avoided,  and  that  they  might  well 
enough  have  made  such  construction  of 
the  word  if  there  had  been  nothing  else  in 
the  statute  in  favour  of  it.**  But  they  said 
further :  <<  when  one  branch  of  an  act  is 
obscure,  it  is  usual  for  those  who  expound 
the  act  to  examine  the  other  branches  :  for 
we  may  often  find  out  the  sense  of  a  clause 
by  the  words  or  intent  of  another  clause.'* 
And  again :  <*  if  one  should  only  adhere 
to  the  letter  of  the  statute  and  not  have  re- 
course to  a  reasonable  sense  or  intent  be- 
yond the  express  letter,  we  should  by  such 
kind  of  exposition  Introduce  many  ab- 
surdities.** I  shall  now  proceed  to  endea- 
vour to  shew  that  this  regulation  submitted 
for  registry  is  not  such  as  your  lordship 
can  register.  I  know  not  how,  if  this  is 
a  case  so  plain  that  in  no  one  point  there 
could  be  room  for  doubt,  it  happens  that 
there  has  been  so  much  of  error  in  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  It  seems  to 
have  been  put  forth  under  doubt  and  un- 
certainty ;  in  fear  and  trembling.  I  know 
nor  how  to  account  for  the  vacillation  at- 
tendant upon  so  important  a  measure  of 
the  government.  It  may  be  that  either  the 
unfitness  of  the  measure,  want  of  know- 
ledge  as  to  its  consequences,  or  want  of 
leisure  as  to  its  details,  has  occasioned  it ; 
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but  there  certainly  never  was  a  case  on 
which- so  much  ignorance  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  was  displayed. 

Chief  Justice. — That  is  rather  too  broad 
to  state,  of  those  who  framed  this  regu- 
lation, that  they  have  been  in  uncertainty 
as  to  all  points  connected  with  it.  That  is 
a  wrong  impression ;  for  1  will  take  upon 
myself  to  affirm  that  there  has  been  no 
uncertainty  except  in  respect  to  the  neces- 
sity  of  registry.  When  you  speak,  there- 
fore, of  uncertainty,  you  should  confine 
yourself  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Winter. — I  did  not  address  your 
lordship  as  Governor-general,  but  as  judge, 
to  whom  the  duty  belongs  of  deciding 
when  they  shall  have  heard.  Counsel  can- 
not be  presumed  to  know  that  your  lord- 
ship has  bad  any  thing  to  do  with  this  mea- 
sure out  of  court,  or  that  you  have  in  any 
measure  interfered  extrajudicially. 

Chief  Justice.^If  I  had  not  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary,  I  should  not  have 
taken  upon  me  to  correct  the  error.  What 
I  stated  was,  that  the  only  uncertainty  in 
the  case  is  that  about  the  registry ;  and  that, 
in  stating  that  there  was  any  on  any  other 
point,  you  are  entirely  unsupported  by  fact. 

Mr.  Winter, — It  is  very  inconvenient  to 
have  observations  interposed  which  cut 
short  a  proposition.  When  I  say  that  this 
regulation  has  been  put  forth  in  ignorance 
and  uncertainty,  that  it  has  been  one  of 
the  roost  uncertain  measures  I  ever  knew, 
I  mean  that  those  with  whom  it  has  origi. 
nated,  who  have  framed  it  and  brought  it 
forth,  have  not  known  how  it  was  to  be 
established,  have  been  ignorant  in  what 
manner  it  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  have  been  in  doubt  how  to  enforce  the 
penalties.  To  this  very  time  they  have 
laboured  under  uncertainty  as  to  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  make  this  regulation 
law.  I  certainly  was  not  aware  that  your 
lordship  had  any  thing  to  do  with  advising 
this  measure ;  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  your  lordship's  decisions,  both  in  court 
and- out  of  it;  but  I  could  not  be  aware 
your  lordship  had  advised  this  measure  :  if, 
however,  you  have,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  judgment,  advised  what  you  may 
have  considered  requisite  in  order  to  cor- 
rect an  error,  that  does  not  affect  my  po- 
sition, and  I  shall  still  be  able  to  show 
that  there  has  been  uncertainty. 

Chief  Justice. ^i  say,   that  the  general 
statement  of  uncertainty  is  unfounded ;  no 
-  such  uncertainty  ever  existed  except  as  to 
the  registry. 

Mr.  Winter. ^^1  still  say  that  there  never 
was  an  instance  in  which  so  much  uncer. 
tainty  was  manifested.  On  the  14th  De- 
cember 1826,  the  Vice  President  in 
Council  passes  a  regulation  for  levying 
stamp  duties  within  the  town  of  Calcutta, 
to  be  in  force  within  the  said  town  of  Cal- 
cutta from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May 
jjext  eoMuiug :  thus  giving  out  that  it  was 


to  come  into  operation  in  May  1827.  In 
April  it  is  put  forth  as  law,  and  then  it  is 
doubted  whether  it  can  be  enforced,  aud- 
it is  thought  fit  to  inform  the  public  that 
stamps  will  not  be  required  for  receipts^ 
under  32  rupees,  the  regulation  having 
imposed  a  duty  upon  receipts  for  the  lowest 
sum,  even  for  an  anna.  The  government  is 
petitioned  by  the  public  not  to  carry  tf 
doubtful  law  into  effect.  It  hesitates,  anA 
tJie  law  is  suspended,  for  the  1  st  of  May 
arrives,  and  the  regulation  remains  inope> 
rative.  It  has  not  yet  been  enforced  ;  and 
at  last,  two  months  after  it  was  to  have 
come  into  operation,  we  are  discusdng. 
whether  it  can  be  sustained  as  li^w,  and 
whether  it  can  be  registered  in  your  lord- 
ships* court.  Why  was  the  question  left 
in  doubt  ?  Why  has  the  regulation  slept, 
so  long  if  there  was  no  uncertainty  ?  £ 
do  maintain,  that  there  never  was  any  act 
of  government  promulgated  about  which 
so  much  uncertainty  has  prevailed.  It  is 
not  yet  decided  whether  the  regulation  baa 
the  authority  of  law;  whether  it  can  be 
supported  under  the  statute.  The  dates^ 
stare  me  in  the  face;  I  cannot  mistake 
them.  On  the  14th  December  1826  the  re: 
guiation  is  passed,  and  it  is  not  till  the  14tb 
June  1827  that  they  are  advised  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  with  this  regulalion- 
to  make  it  law.  Then  in  what  shape  am 
the  court  entertain  it,  now  it  is  before  it  2 
They  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  separate 
the  98th  and  99th  sections,  and  make  two 
distinct  regulations,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done :  for  the  subject-matter  of  each  is 
wholly  distinct.  For  as  your  lordship, 
thinks  that  the  matter  for  registry  cannot 
come  under  the  98th  section,  but  that  it  is 
the  99th  only  which  you  can  act  under, 
that  alone  relating  to  the  fines  and  penal- 
ties, I  maintain  that  you  cannot  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  matter  passed  into  law 
under  the  98th  section,  for  there  the  law 
is  clearly  perfect  with  the  sanction  and  ap- 
probation of  the  Directors  and  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  presuming  them  to 
have  exercised  their  authority  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  statute,  it  would  be  a 
new  era  in  legislation  that  the  judges 
should  be  deciding  legislatively  as  to  the 
discretion  exercised  by  those  authorities. 
It  cannot  be  contended  for  a  moment  that 
there  is :  there  cannot  be  any  control  over 
the  imposition  of  taxes  authorized  by  the 
statute.  As  soon  as  done  with  the  sanc- 
tions mentioned,  the  law  is  complete,  and 
the  mention  in  the  regulation  that  such 
sanction  has  been  obtained  in  referring  to 
the  25th  section,  to  be  received  as  evidence 
of  the  fact.  Your  lordships  have  clearly 
no  jurisdiction  under  the  98th  section.  It 
can  only  be  then  with  reference  to  the 
99th,  as  to  the  fines  and  penalties,  that 
you  can  interfere.  But  I  say  they  are 
sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  99tl|  sec- 
\AQVLf  vnbicli  provides  a  remedy  by  indict- 
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their  positions,  before  you  decide  ;  other- 
wise the  bar  is  of  no  use,  and  judges  might 
in  all  cases  decide  without  hearing  coun- 
sel, if  the  bench  should  by  its  prejudgment 
fflgnify  that  it  is  no  longer  open  to  convic- 
tion. 

Ckief  Justice-'^-'l  do  not  say  my  mind 
is  not  open  to  conviction;  T  say  I  have 
fcMined  an  opinion,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible  not  to  have  done  so  ;  but  I  mean  to 
hear  all  that  counsel  have  to  urge,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  their  arguments  may 
change  my  opinions.  To  this  extent,  I 
say,  I  have  formed  an  opinion,  and  no  fur- 
ther ;  and  this  viras  unavoidable. 

Mr.  A^m/er.— No  doubt,  my  lord,  my 
observation  has  been  wholly  directed  to 
the  peculiar  situation  in  which  lam  plac- 
ed, of  having  to  argue  against  the  l)enchy 
whose  opinions  I  submit  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended till  counsel  have  concluded,  for 
otherwise  thediscussion  becomes  a  contest  in 
argument  between  the  bench  and  the  bar : 
and  though  I  repeat  that  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  authority  thus  opposed  to 
me,  T  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I  con- 
sider myself  as  capable  of  forming  an  opi- 
nion upon  these  matters  as  your  lordship  ; 
and  in  contesting  the  opinions  opposed  to 
me,  I  am  not  acting  captiously,  but  merely 
discharging  my  duty  to  my.  clients.  With 
respect  to  this  regulation,  as  it  stands  be- 
fore me,  there  are  various  matters  in  it 
which  are  quite  incapable  of  registry.  I 
know  not  how  it  came  before  your  lord- 
ships in  so  questionable  a  shape.  It  may 
be  that  the  authorities  here  consider  that 
they  must  not  touch  it  with  profane  hands ; 
that  it  has  been  sanctioned  and  approved  by 
the  authorities  at  home,  and  cannot  be 
altered ;  that  it  must  be  sent  back  if  it  be 
altered.  My  lords,  I  know  not,  and  I  care 
not,  who  is  responsible  for  all  this ;  I  take 
the  regulation  as  I  find  it,  or,  in  the  words 
of  a  celelmited  author, 

"  Quoth  Hudibras,  alas  what  'tis  Vvs, 
"  Whether  'twere  said  by  Trism^istus, 
"  If  it  be  nonsense,  false,  or  mystic* 
"  Or  not  intelligible  or  sophistic" 

If  I  can  point  out  that  the  regulation  is 
inconsistent,  mystified,  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple, and  erroneous  in  application,  your 
lordships  will  not  give  the  force  of  law  to 
what  is  so  faulty  in  its  composition,  and  so 
confused  in  its  details,  I  begin  with  a 
most  decided  objection  to  the  clause  which 
mentions  the  penalties  for  breach  of  the 
rules  to  the  vender  of  stamps,  and  gives 
the  power  of  fixing  to  a  body  not  existing 
as  a  court  of  law,  and  not  recognized  by 
the  law,  indeed  to  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment itself,  the  collector,  for  instance,  and 
the  Board  of  Revenue.  (Reads  the  6th 
paragraph,  9th  section).  Now,  I  main- 
tain that  you  cannot  give  the  sanction  of 
this  court  to  a  clause  which  would  put  it 
in  the  power  of  persons  exercising  their 
JAdividual  judgmeDi  in  the  case  to  indict 


an  unlimited  fine.  *'  Shall  fairer  pay 
such  daily  fine,  &c  as  the  Board  of  Re—, 
venue  may  direct.**  Such  a  power  would 
be  highly  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
subject.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  fine 
must  be  recovered  by  proceeding  in  your 
lordships*  court ;  the  timid  native,  we  ali 
know,  is  not  very  likely  to  resist  or  cooa<- 
plain  before  your  lordships,  when  he  knows 
that  he  has  been  fined  under  a  law  sanc- 
tioned by  your  registry.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  case  of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to  oc- 
cur ;  for  the  honor  of  the  civil  servants  <^ 
the  Company,  I  hope  it  never  may  :  hv^ 
the  regulation,  if  it  pass,  will  authorise 
the  execution  of  such  a  power,  aod  noay- 
give  rise  — 

Chief  Justice. — In  case  of  fine  for 


many  days,  there  is  a  mere  power  of   

(not  distinctly  heard).  In  all  the  bankrupt 
laws  it  is  the  same ;  by  the  60th  Geo.  111.^ 
sec.  16  (quotes  from  the  statute). 

Mr.  Winter, — Whether  that  be  imposed 
under  the  bankrupt  laws,  I  know  not. 

Chief  Justice. — It  is  expressly  given  as 
a  check. 

Mr.  Winter, — I  know  that  commissioiitti 
of  bankruptcy  have  peculiar  powers ;  but 
then  the  statutes  have  defined  those  powers, 
and  have  not  given  them  without  limit,  so 
as  to  afiect  either  person  or  property  ;  and 
parliament  has  vested  a  competent  autho* 
rity  with  the  commissioners  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions. 

Chief  Justice. — The  power  is  so  defined 
here ;  the  fine  is  fifty  rupees,  and  you  will 
find  much  higher  penalties  in  the  exdse 
law. 

Mr.  Winter, — No,  my  lord,  the  fine  is 
fifty  rupees  and  ^*  such  daily  fine**  as  tiia 
Board  of  Revenue  may  deem  fit  to  in^ 
pose.  There  is  no  power  under  the  excise 
laws  to  levy  any  unlimited  fine  whatever : 
the  penalties  are  clearly  defined,  and  ore 
suited  to  each  particular  circumstance,  not 
left,  as  by  this  regulation,  to  the  arbitrafy 
will  of  a  government  officer.  (Somethii» 
about  going  back  to  HudibraSf  not  caught. ; 

Chitf  Justice, — Not  at  all.  The  fine  is 
fifty  rupees,  to  be  levied  day  by  day ;  and 
the  clause,  as  I  understand  it,  vests  the 
Board  of  Revenue  with  a  power  to  take 
the  whole  or  less. 

Mr.  Winter, — I  cannot  so  understand 
it ;  but  if  your  lordship  is  so  decided  on 
this  point,  it  may  be  useless  to  say  any 
thing  further  upon  it.  I  should  not  quar. 
rel  with  this  if  it  were  a  fixed  fine ;  but  I 
do  object  to  it  as  being  without  limit,  and 
say  it  is  such  as  your  lordships  cannot  le* 
gister,  affiirding  as  it  does  a  handle  to 
great  oppression.  The  same  language  is 
-equally  applicable  to  several  other  pera- 
graphs  of  the  regulation;  and  I -say 
that  if  the  penalties  are  not  pradae  and 
distinct,  but  admit  of  being  made  inatm- 
nients  of  oppression  by  their  unlioiited 
infliction^  ibey  cannot  be  rcigiateittd  here. 

In 
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orTCsigiiiii|r  shall  ivfuse 
le  orer  ihwe  aoooanls,  &c. 
the  bttknce  of  the  acoounls  io 
maj  part  tiieRof,  be  ahall  fotfeit 
fiiflore  or  reliisal  a  sum  cqaal  to 
int  in  value  of  the  stamps 
or  together  with  such 
Mtj  tarn  (until  the  papers  so  required  are 
funiiahed)  as  tfie  Board  or  other  autfaori^ 
direct.*'  Now  to  this  un- 
of  fining  the  court  cannot 
for  a  momeul  support :  the  fine 
amount  and  value  of  die 
lODey;  it  may  amount  to 
thousands  of  rupees.  It  is  excessive 
aid  wnif  MWiablc,    md  on  that  ground 


Sr  E»  J^Mm  here  expressed  an  opinion 
Aat  the  vrords  **  such  daily  fine,"  in  die 
€lfa  sectiow,  referred  to  the  fine  of  fifty 
npeos;  and  asked  if  Mr.  Winter  meant 
to  argue  that  they  did  not. 

Mr.  WhUer  intimated  that  be  did  oon. 
lend  that  the  words  **  and  shall  further  be 
to  such  daily  fine  as  the  Board  of 
may  direcl,**  was  not  limited  by 
of  fifty  rupees  previously  inserted 
in  die  danae ;  and  that  it  did  not  refer  to 
that  fixed  fine,  but  was  left  unlimited, 
and  that  socfa  was  known  to  be  opinion  of 
the  government  officers  themselves. 

Ckief  Justice. — It  would  be  difficult, 
then,  to  refer  it  to  any  thing  else. 

If  r.  IPmter.-— I  am  not  apt  to  take  up 
altogether  incapable  of  being 
1,  and  your  lordship  will  for- 
give me  if  I  do  not  yield  up  to  this.  I  say 
that  it  could  not  have  been  intended  that 
it  should  be  interpreted  as  suggested  by 
aae  of  your  lordships,  for  if  so,  it  would 
been  made  clear  ;  I  diould  not  have 
with  the  amount,  if  it  bad  been 
ixed  to  fifty  rupees.  It  is  not  too  much, 
;  nor  is  it  on  that  ground  that  I 
it,  but  because  it  is  not  clearly  ex- 
1,  and  is  open  to  vexatious  interpre- 
If  it  were  altered,  it  might  be 
;  but  until  it  is  altered  it  is  so 
•yijpoeal  it  cannot  be  registered. 

fir  £.  Ryan, — Had  £be  words  <*  such 
dnly  fine"  occurred  in  the  end  of  the 
in  immediate  connection  with  the 
as  the  Board  of  Revenue  may 
than  there  might  be  a  doubt. 
fFtnter,-'!  am  quite  sure  that  if 
lordship  had  framed  the  regulation 
jaa  would  have  obviated  these  objections. 
Bvt  the  regulation  is  before  you  with  all 
its  fimlti^  and  you  will  decide  upon  them. 
Even  if  I  could  admit  the  construction 
OMitandcd  for,  and  could  be .  content  with 
ike  fixod  fine  of  fifty  rupees  (if  I  could 
ho  in  any  way  content  with  a  regulation  I 
•hoipMbtr  difl^nirove),  still  I  could  not 
b»«o  with  the  other  clause,-  which  I  have 
in  pangnph  15t^  section  9tii. 
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TViple  the  amount  or  value  might  happen 
Io  tMB  a  very  large  sum :  **  triple  the  amount 
or  valuer  together  with  such  daily  fine," 
&c :  does  that  daily  fine  refer  to  the  fine 
of  triple  the  amount  or  value?  It  must 
do  so,  or  it  is  left  unlimited,  as  the  Board 
may  direct.  If  the  former,  it  is  obviously 
excessive  as  a  daily  fine,  for  triple  the 
value  <»*  amount  may  amount  to  many 
thousands ;  if  the  latter,  it  has  no  limit, 
and  you  cannot  in  either  case  authorise 
any  thing  so  oppressive. 

Chief  Justice* — It  certainly  does  refer  to 
trdble  the  value  of  the  stamp ;  but  if,  after 
having  incurred  the  first  penalty,  then  it 
goes  on  to  say,  *<  he  shall  forfeit  daily," 
&c 

Mr.  Winter,^  If  it  be  so  construed,  my 
opinion  is,  that  this  fine  is  excessive.  The 
misconduct  for  which  the  penalty  is  direct- 
ed might  be  acddental  for  various  reasons, 
and  difficulties  might  occur  to  delay  the 
delivery  of  the  accounts ;  and  still,  if  tliey 
were  not  handed  over  at  the  moment,  the 
party  might  be  exposed,  not  only  to  a  fine 
of  treble  the  value,  but  day  by  day  to  such 
fine  as  the  Board  of  Revenue  may  direct ; 
that  is  to  say,  either  a  daily  fine  of  triple 
the  value,  or  a  daily  fine  of  unlimited 
amount.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one  can 
doubt  that  this  claim  might  be  made  ex- 
tremely oppressive :  because,  if  sufficient 
alacrity  is  not  in  all  cases  manifested,  the 
unfortunate  party  is  subjected  for  this  new 
offence  either  to  unlimited  daily  fines,  or 
to  a  daily  fine  wh\pli  may  be  of  enormous 
amount. 

Sir  £,  Ryan. — Does  it  appear  how  ho 
shall  be  called  upon  ? 

Mr.  Winter  (reads).—"  Wh^n  the  li- 
cense shall  be  withdrawn,  or  the  vendor 
sliall  resign,  bis  office  shall  be  forthwith 
delivered  over,"  &c. 

Sir  E  Ryan. — Does  it  not  require  a  de- 
mand to  be  previously  made  ? 

Mr.  Winter. — No,  my  lord  :  "  when 
the  license  shall  be  withdrawn,"  and  so 
the  office  may  cease,  or  when  **  the  vendor 
shall  resign  ;"  these  seem  to  be  the  deter- 
minate points,  and  it  does  appear  rather 
hard  that,  without  notice  or  conviction, 
the  parties  should  be  thus  delivered  over, 
without  the  means  of  redress,  except  from 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  inflict  the  pu. 
nishment. 

(The  Chief  Justice  observed  that  was  the 
case  in  the  stamp  act  at  home,  and  Mr. 
Winter  was  understood  to  maintain  the 
contrary.) 

Chief  Justice. — Then  where  do  you  find 
it? 

Mr.  Winter, — I  have  gone  through  Ty^^- 
whitt  and  Tyndale's  Digest,  under  the 
head  "  Stamps,"  a  very  able  abridgment 
of  the  stamp  laws. 

Advocate  Gbiero/.— There  is  an  act  at 
home,  in  which  if  not  the  words  the  whole 

provisions  are  eontained. 
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-  Chief  Jtutice.—^It  is  not  the  amount  of 
the  fine,  nor  the  dubiousness  of  it,  but  the 
xnode  Of  infliction,  that  is  here  objected  to, 
and  that  no  powers  should  be  given  here 
that  are  not  given  at  home.  On  this  point 
I  am  anxious  to  preserve  my  mind  free  to 
decide ;  I  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of 
these  regulations,  but  from  what  I  have 
heard  I  had  formed  a  general  opinion,  and 
have  stated  my  impression.  I  know  it  will 
be  found  that,  if  not  contained  in  the  acts  at 
home,  it  is  consonant  to  them ;  if  not,  you 
will  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  court :  but 
the  court  has  no  power,  I  conceive,  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  this  regulation ; 
and  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  British  law, 
then  it  would  be  difficult  to  refuse  the  re- 
gistry because  the  Board  of  Revenue  is 
to  detect  and  to  enforce  the  penalties.  I 
am  desirous  to  know  if  the  objection  is, 
that  this  is  not  contained  in  the  acts  at 
home,  what  is  the  authority  for  that  ob- 
jection  ? 

Mr.  Winter. '^It  is  not  for  me  to  pro- 
duce what  I  cannot  find;  it  is  for  my 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Turton)  to -shew  that 
these  provisions  are  contained  in  the  acts  at 
home ;  although,  even  if  he  should,  that 
would  not  remove  the  whole  ground  of  ob- 
jection, since  my  argument  is  that  there 
must  be  a  consonancy  on  general  grounds, 
besides  conformity  in  particular  points,  to 
the  acts  at  home.  It  must  appear  that  the 
penalties  are  neither  excessive  nor  un- 
limited* If  your  lordships  should  be  of 
opinion,  as  to  these  paragraphs  6  and  15 
of  the  9th  section,  that  in  the  fAir  construc- 
tion of  them  they  are  both  excessive  and 
unlimited,  then  you  cannot  register  the 
regulation.  To  the  16th  para.  9th  section, 
I  have  two  very  strong  grounds  of  objec- 
tion^excess  of  fine,  and  unlimited  discre- 
tion to  be  exercised  by  subordinate  officers 
where  there  is  no  legal  authority.  In  this 
para,  the  course  to  be  followed  in  case  of 
the  death  of  a  vendor  of  stamps  is  this : 

*'  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  vendor  or  distri- 
butor, the  collector  of  the  stamp  duty  shall  in 
like  manner  be  empowered  to  demand  firom  the 
heir  or  person  admmistoring  to  the  estate  of  the 
deceased,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  his  effects, 
the  remainder  of  any  store  of  stamped  paper,  &c. 
in  the  possession  of  such  vendor  or  distributor  at 
the  time  of  His  decease,  together  with  all  accounts 
of  the  sale  or  distribution  thereof,  as  well  as  all 
licenses,  orders,  or  other  documents  or  writings  as 
aforesaid,  that  may  be  forthcoming  amongst  the 
effects  of  the  deceased ;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  heir,  administrator,  or 
other  perscm  in  charge-  of  the  effects  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  deliver  the  same,  or  of  refusal  to  allow 
search  to  be  made,  whenever  the  collector  of  the 
stamp  duty  may  demand  to  make  search  for  the 
said  stores  or  accounts,  such  heir,  or  administra- 
tor, or  other  person  in  chai^  of  the  estate, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  oflfence  the  sum  of  fifty 
rupees,  and  shall  further  be  subject  to  such  daily 
fine  tmtil  the  papers,  accounts,  documents,  and 
writings  required  are  furnished,  as  the  Bourd  of 
Revenue  may  direct." 

A  more  oppressive  and  unheard-of  power 
was  never  placed  in  the  bands  of  any  par^. 
It  destroys  the  right  which  every  man'  pos- 
sesses to  an  inviolated  home ;  it  gives  an 


authority  tantamount  to  absolute  power, 
where  natives  are  concerned,  to  enter  the 
house  of  the  persons  designated  at  any 
time  to  search  for  the  supposed  effects. 
With  natives  it  is,  and  must  be  considered, 
as  an  absolute  power,  for  they  well  know 
that  if  they  refuse  they  will  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  fine,  and  will  not  dare  to  resist. 

Chief  Justice, — Am  I  to  understand  that 
you  contend  that  there  is  no  such  power  in 
the  acts  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Winter, — Yes,    there    is  no  such 
power  as  to  the  representatives  of  the  de- 
ceased   vendor    conferring    authority    to 
search  the  premises  of  any  person  what- 
ever who  may  possess  any  part  of  the 
effects  of  the  deceased.     (Some  conv^:sa- 
tion  took  place  as  to  the  investigation  of 
the  stamp  acts.     Mr.  Winter  said  he  had 
carefully  gone  through  Tyrwhittand  T^n- 
dale*s  Digest^  and  read  a  passage  from  & 
to  shew  how  intricate  and  voluminous  Ae 
stamp  acts  are.)     He  then  proceeded.     A 
more  c6mplicated  system  of  law  I  have 
never  met  with.     I  cannot  take  upon  me 
to  say  that  I  have  gone  through  all  the 
stamp  acts ;  but  I  have  gone  through  the 
Digest,  and   find   nothing  to  uphold  the 
terms  of  the  10th  para,  of  the  9th  section 
of  these  regulations.     It  is  not  for  mc^'  ■ 
however,  to  establish  this  consonancy  to 
British  law ;  it  is  for  my  friend,  the  Ad* 
vocate- General,  on  the  other  side,  to  jus*. 
tify  and  to  demonstrate   it,    though  the 
very  search  for  authorities  implies  a  doubt, 
and  evinces  that  the  matter  is  not  yet  esta- 
blished.    It  is  not  enough  for  Uiem  to 
shew  that  such  powers  are  conveyed  gene- 
rally in  the  English  stamp  acts,  for  I  must 
first  see  in  whom  the  power  is  vested.   TIm 
commissioners  of  stamps  in  England  ex- 
ercise high  functions,  are  vested  with  ju- 
dicial powers,  and  are  very  different  from 
the  collectors  and  subordinate  officers  who 
ate  clothed  with  authority  by  these  regOm 
lations ;  nor  does  it  follow  that,   because 
we  find  such  powers  in  an  English  stamp 
act,  they  are  therefore  legal  or  proper  in 
India;    the  principle  of  legislation   can- 
not be  so  extended.     It  is  not  because  « 
matter  may  be  found  in  a  particular  act  of 
parliament,  that  therefore  it  is  not  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  there  may 
be  many  reasons  why  there  should  be  a 
material  difference  in  the  frame  of  acts  of 
parliament  as  to  India.     One  of  them  is» 
that  the  commissioners  of  stamps  in  Eng- 
land are  men  moving  in  a  respectable  sta- 
tion of  life ;  nay,  men  high  in  th^  aristo* 
cracy,  men  of  education  and  honour,  and 
exercising,  as  I  have  said,  high  and  im» 
portant  functions  of  a  judicial  nature; 
but  the  stamp  collector  and  subordinate 
officers  here,  who  are  they  ?  or  who  may 
they  not  be?   men   of  a  very  different 
class,  not  fit  to  be  possessed  vidth  a  discre* 
tionary  power.    I  submit  that,  althou^  n 
regulation  may  be  consonant  l^erally  to 
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Biitisb  kw.  Ml,  if  it  would  invohre 
banisliip  and  oppression  m  relates  to  Cal- 
cutta, your  lordship  cannot  register  it, 
and  jTou  inust  decide  on  the  safety  of  vest- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  those  to' whom 
it  is  here  given. 

(The  argument  of  Mr.  Winter  here 
concluded :  we  shall  give  the  remainder  of 
tbe  proceedings  next  month.) 

MISCELLANEOU& 

¥■<    UkTK   MARQUESS  OF    BASTINGS. 

A  paeeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutts,  convened  by  the  sherifi^  was  held  on 
tbe  9th  July  at  the  Town  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  best  mode  of 
ptying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  tbe  memory 
of  the  late  Marquess  of  Hastings.  Sir 
Charles  Grey  was  voted  to  the  chair.  Sir 
Charley  in  an  impressive  and  feeling 
manner,  dwelt  upon  the  virtues  of  the  il- 
lustrious deceased — concluding  with  this 
RsolutioD: 

That  this  meeting,  strongly  impressed 
with  feelings  of  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  tbe  Marquess  of  Hastings,  governor- 
gcocfml  and  commander-in-chief  of  India 
daring  an  eventful  period  of  nearly  ten 
years;  with  gratitude,  for  the  blessings  of 
his  just  and  glorious  government,  and  ad- 
mifacion  of  hu  great  and  virtuous  character, 
sre  anxious  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  me- 
morial of  their  affectionate  attachment  and 
respect,  by  the  erection  of  a  public  monu- 
ment.    Agreed  to. 

Colonel  Bryant,  in  an  animated  and  able 
address,  adverted  to  the  splendid  public 
character  and  private  virtues  of  the  lamented 
KarquesB.  If  it  should  be  proposed,  he 
■id,  that  a  monument  be  erected  in  tlie 
cathedral  of  Calcutta— .or  in  any  church 
It  home — ^he  would  decidedly  object  to  it — 
M  be  was  anxious  that  the  monument 
ihoald  be  so  situated  that  the  natives  of 
das  country,  who  so  deeply  reverenced  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  should  have  ready 
aeoess  to  it.  He  concluded  by  proposing 
that  a  structure  be  raised  in  this  metropolis 
worfliy  of  the  illustrious  object  of  our 
lcspec^  and  forming  an  appropriate  re- 
eepiacle  for  the  statue  already  voted  to  him 
by  the  people  of  India  on  his  rclinquisb- 
weiA  of  the  government  of  Uiis  empire. 

Colonel  Bryant*s  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

It  was  then  resolved,  that  the  commit- 
tee fbrmeriy  app<Nnted  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  tbe  statue  voted  by  the  inhabi- 
tanis  of'  Calcutta  be  requested  to  carry 
into  effect  the  aforesaid  resolution;  the 
following  gentlemen  were  added  to  the 
comauttce:  Sir  Charles  Grey,  Colonel 
Beymii,  Captain  Forbes,  Mr.  Wynch,  Mr. 
TosM,  Mr.  Palmer,  Captain  Caldwell, 
Mr.  £  T.  Prinsep,  Hon.  J.  EUioU,  Hon. 
B.Bayley. 
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The  following  lesolations  were  also 
agreed  to :  That  where  the  feeling <^  the 
natives  and  inhabitants  of  India  towards 
their  benefactor  may  even  extend  beyond 
tbe  limits  of  this  presidency,  their  contri- 
butions, in  common  with  tliose  of  the  in. 
habitants  of  Calcutta,  whether  large  or 
small,  are  equally  indicative  of  aff*ection 
and  respect,  and  as  such  ^all  be  received. 

Tliat  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  die 
inhabitants  c^  the  metropolis  of  British 
India,  expressive  of  their  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Has- 
tings, be  transmitted  to  his  son,  the  in- 
heritor of  the  honours  of  his  illustrious 
father ;  in  testimony  of  their  afiectionata 
attachment  and  re^)ect  for  their  late  la- 
mented governor-general  and  comman- 
der-in-  chief. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  sheriff* and  the 
chairman,  and  the  meeting  dissolved,  not 
before  the  sum  of  6,800  rupees  was  sub- 
Ecribed  by  tbe  persons  present.  Tliis  sum 
has  been  since  greatly  increased.— Co/.  Gov. 
Gaz.,  Jub/  9. 

The  statue  which  is  to  be  erected  in 
honour  of  Lord  Hastings  is,  we  understand, 
after  a  design  of  Fliaxman,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  execute  it,  but  did  not  live 
to  complete  it.  *  He  had  however  finished 
the  model,  and  the  work  was  well  advanced 
at  his  deati) ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  come  out  of  the  hand  of  those  now 
engaged  on  it,  completed  in  a  very  work- 
man-like style.  Th^  height  of  the  statue  is 
six  feet,  and  it  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
about  the  same  elevation.  His  lordship  is 
represented  in  a  military  dress,  with  a 
baton  in  one  hand,  a  scroll,  with  the  dif- 
ferent treaties  concluded  by  him,  in  the 
other. — Cat.  John  Built  July  11. 

THE    PUNJAB. 

It  appears  from  the  native  papers  tlmt 
the  affairs  of  the  Punjab  are  nearly  settled, 
and  that  Runjit  Sinh  has  nothing  further 
to  apprehend  from  tlie  discontent  of  his 
Mohammedan  subjects,  whose  ill.directed 
and  worse-conducted  insurrection  has 
only  led  to  the  extension  of  the  authority 
of  their  Hindu  ruler.  The  leaders  of  the 
holy  war  could  have  hoped  to  succeed  only 
by  the  decided  and  combined  support  of 
the  chiefs  of  Kabul  anif  Peshawer,  both  of 
whom  have  suffered  the  Opportunity  to  es. 
cape  by  tlie  neglect  of  timely  co-operation, 
and  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  impolitic 
and  desultory  efforts  by  the  loss  of  their 
country  and  independence*  They  will  be 
restored,  it  appears  likely,  to  their  nominal 
dignities,  but  they  will  be  henceforth 
little  else  than  the  dependants  and  officers 
of  Runjit  Sinh,  whose  dominion  now 
extends  from  the  Setlej  to  Candahar.— 
Cal.  Gov,  Ga%.f  Atly  9. 
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THE  BINGAL  CLUB. 

The  Bengal  Club  has  not,  of  late,  af* 
forded  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  its 
progress ;  but  we  are  happy  to  find  that  its 
proceedings  have  been  only  suspended  by 
the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  suitable  ac- 
commodations. These,  we  learn,  have  aft 
last  been  procured,  and  the  house  at  the 
extremity  of  the  range  of  four-storied 
buildings,  upon  the  esplanade,  has  been 
rencftd  hy  the  maaaging  committee.  The 
list  of  members  now  comprises  132  names. 
— CW.  Gov,  Gaz;  June  21 . 

The  Bengal  United  Service  Club  met 
for  the  first  time  on  Friday  evening,  when 
upwards  of  100  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  which  did  much  credit 
to  the  cnlinary  talents  of  Mr.  Payne,  who 
is  likely  to  turn  out  a  most  formidable 
rival  to  Messrs.  Gunter  and  Hooper.  The 
patron  of  the  club,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Comberraere,  honoured  the  meeting  with 
his  presence.  Col.  Finch,  president  of  the 
club,  had  Lord  Combermere  on  his  right 
hand,  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  on  his  left ; 
and  Mr.  Trower,  the  vice-president,  had 
Sir  John  Franks  on  his  right  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Ryan  on  bis  left  hand.  Tlie  venison 
was  most  excellent,  and  the  wines  admi. 
rable,  various,  and  well-cooled.  After 
the  removal  of  the  cloth  various  loyal  toasts 
were  drunk,  as  well  as  many  of  local  asso- 
ciation and  interest.  A  military  band, 
during  the  intervals,  entertained  the  cons- 
pany  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  airs. 
After  an  evening  of  the  utmost  hilarity 
and  most  agreeable  enjoyment,  the  com- 
pany broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  all  highly 
pleased  with  their  entertainment,  and  the 
happy  auspices  and  eclat  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  tiie  Bengal  dub^^^Ind,  Gaz»f  JtUy 
16. 

SCVBAX  8TOEM. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  a  short  but  vio- 
lent gale,  which  took  place  here  on  Mon- 
day last,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  has 
caused  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Numbers 
of  boats  were  on  the  river  at  the  time,  and 
the  storm  came  on  so  suddenly  that  they 
had  L'ttle  or  no  time  left  to  escape  the 
danger.  Several,  accordingly,  were  over- 
set  or  swamped,  with  loss  of  property  and 
life.  But  the  most  lamentable  event  of  all 
was  the  sinking  of  the  ferry-boat  opposite 
to  Howrah,  by  which,  it  is  said,  200  per- 
sons perished :  we  should  fain  hope  that 
native  reports  have  exaggerated  the  num- 
ber. The  storm,  we  are  informed,  was 
also  felt  very  severely  at  Serampore,  where 
the  river  seemed  a  complete  sea.  Four 
ferry-boats,  crowded  with  passengers,  were 
upset,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  lives 
were  lost.  Bauleahs  and  small  boats  of 
eveiy  description  were  promptly  sent  out 
to  pick  up  some  of  the  poor  creatures^  who 


were  seen  floating  about  in  all  directions, 
struggling  with  their  fiite.  These  awful 
accidents  point  out  the  neoessi^  of  some 
public  regulations  respecting  ranry-boatL 
-~-Ind.  Gaz»  Majf  31. 

A  native  paper  (the  Timira  Nusuk)  re. 
lerring  to  this  occurrence,  has  the  f<^wing 
reflections,  exhibiting  a  lamentable  feature 
of  Hindu  superstition:  *'  A  sacrifice  in 
honour  of  the  god  of  the  wind,  or  any  se- 
parate religious  service  to  him  (bnides 
what  is  comprised  in  the  worship  of  other 
divinities,  by  way  of  a  secondary  rite)  faav* 
ing  been  unknown  in  India  for  a  length  of 
time,  the  deity  seems  to  have  been  luffbly 
offended,  and  gave  tokens  of  hia  dtsj^ca- 
sure  that  threatened  the  destruction  cSftfat 
country,  on  the  1st  of  Jyeshta,  betwecfi 
4  and  5  p.m.,  at  the  head  of  tiie  windi. 
First  of  all  the  tall  trees  bowed  befitfe 
him,  then  the  houses,  and  afterwards  men, 
cows,  and  other  animab.  A  particular 
account  of  these  things  must  be  super- 
fluous, but  for  general  information  we 
have  given  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  in 
this  corner  of  our  paper.**  After  detailmg 
certain  particulars,  the  journalist  adds: 
*<  we  cannot  conclude  this  account  without 
offering  a  suggestion.  The  natives  bare 
a  proverb  that  *'  the  cold  is  passed,  and  it 
is  now  the  fear  of  fire  and  water  :**  to  this 
we  may,  with  propriety,  add  a  new  element 
this  year,  and  conclude  with  recommend- 
-ing  all  people  to  propitiate  the  deity  of 
wind  with  burnt  offerings  and  suitable 
worship.** 

JANKOJXB  SINDHIA. 

The  adoption  of  a  son  by  the  late  Dow- 
lut  Rao  Sindhia  was  a  measure  ofiisR 
proposed  by  him  during  his  life^  but  de? 
ferred  from  time  to  time  by  the  cooflidiBg 
claims  of  different  candidates,  and  the 
opposing  influence  of  the  Mahiin||a*a  eon* 
fidential  advisers.  His  known  iBtantio^ 
however,  and  the  necessities  of  tLe  Mfta^ 
imposed  the  performance  of  this  act  opcNi 
the  widow,  who^  agreeably  to  the  pria* 
ciples  of  the  Hindu  law,  is  empowerad  tp 
adopt  for  her  husband  after  his  deoeaM^  i( 
in  previous  possession  of  his  authority  to 
that  effect.  Although,  howeYar,  tha  ar» 
rangement  was  resolved  on,  it  wa»  D0|  so 
easy  to  fix  upon  the  particular  objact^  •% 
amidst  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
Sindhia  family,  from  which  alone  tbt 
heir  could  be  with  propriety  ff^^'ctfld,  npM 
were  of  any  immediate  pnain^ity  to  tha 
deceased  raja.  The  common  ancestor  of 
this  house,  Changojce  Sindhia,  the  grand- 
father of  the  indiviJual  who  first  obtained 
political  distinction,  Ranojee  Sindhiat  b«l 
three  sons,  from  the  elder  of  whcon  ]>ow- 
lut  Rao  was  the  seventh  in  descent.  Tte 
next  of  kin  was  the  sixth  in  desoant  finoai 
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tktaeooiid  of  Cfnngojee's  son;  but  this 
IMnoo,  ottned  Peengee^  a  Ikroaer  in  tiie 
'     DeUuD,  being  of  mature  years,  was  unfit 
(m  adopdcMiy  and  the  persons  who  were 
I     elwiUe  for  that  purpose  were  the  sons  of 
j     iafiTiduals    still   further   removed.      Of 
I     llne»  tba  ^wm  nearest  in  suecesirionxwere 
invited  to  G^walior,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  29th  of  May,  and  after  some  discus- 
dso  of  ibeir  pretensions,  the  choice  of 
the  Boi  waa  directed  to  Mookt  Racs  the 
MB  of  Fatloba,  a  person  die  eighth  in  de- 
salt from  Cbangcjee  through  the  third  of 
fail  aoDSy  and  resicHng  in  camp  upon  the 
hambla  allowance  of  eight  or  ten  rupees  a 
■QBlfa.     Mookt  Bao  is  about  eleven  years 
of  aae^  aosall,  but  well  made,  dark  com. 
piouonad,  Uvely,  and  intelligent.   He  can 
Mid  and  write  a  Cttle^  and  ride  on  horsc- 
baek,  a  more  meritorious  acquirement  in 
Mahfilla  estimation.     His  horoscope  is 
dsa  said  to  be  highly  fiivounible,  and  the 
OB  hb  penon  indicate  his  being 
to  command.     With  all   these 
in  his  favour,,  the  popular 
fully  oonflvmed  the  election  «if  the 
M^  and  tfie  18th  of  June  was  the  day 
iaed  upOB  as  most  propitious  for  the  per- 
of  tfie  ceremony  of  his  installa- 


dntba  fliturday  previous,  die  chiefs  and 
tf»  ministers  were  assembled  at  the  dur- 
bar, when  the  intentions  of  the  Baisa  Bai 
to  adopt  and  place  Mookt  Rao  on  the 
■^1—^"^  were  publicly  announced,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  assembly  were  asked. 
Mot  a  dissentient  voice  was  heard,  and  all 
eipressed  their  warm  concurrence  in  the 
measure.  Hie  pundits  were  then  consulted 
ai  ID  the  legality  of  the  lad's  marriage  with 
the  youngest  grand-daughter  of  the  late 
Ifaharaja,  and  pronounced  sentence  in  its 


On  Sunday,  the  adopdon  and  marriage 
ceremonies  took  place ;  the  father  of  the 
led  making  over  idl  ri^t  to  his  son  to  the 
Btf,  and  confirming  the  donation  by  pour- 
iag  water  fVom  his  hand  upon  her's.  On 
Monday,  at  daybreak,  the  young  raja 
dect  and  his  bride  proceeded  in  state 
iaoiigh  the  camp,  mounted  on  the  same 
dephant,  mid  afler  having  pud  their  de- 
vonooa  together  at  a  particular  temple, 
iKy  returned  to  the  palace,  where  the 
eeMBBonial  was  completed  by  the  Bai 
CBsbradng  the  boy  and  her  grand^ughter^ 
aod  placing  one  on  each  knee. 

Ib  the  mean  time,  all  the  ministers  and 
principal  sirdars  were  assembled  in  dur- 
bar, and  when  the  auspicious  moment 
BBBomiced  by  the  astrologers  arrived, 
Hindu  Bao  conducted  the  boy  fVom  the 
famnr  apartments,  and  leading  him  to  the 
British  resident,  who,  with  ail  his  suite, 
waa  present,  requested  him  to  place  the 
yanng  nja  on  the  musnud ;  which  he  ac- 
cordmgly  did,  and  a  general  diacharge  of 


artillery  and  musketry  proclaimed  the  oc- 
currence to  the  camp. 

Immediatriy  after  Mookt  Rao  was  seat- 
ed, the  resident  presented  a  splendid  khe- 
lat  to  him,  and  one  for  die  bridey  on  the 
part  of  the  Govemor.^neral.  Trays  were 
presented  also  on  behalf  €t  the  Bala  Bai,  as 
well  as  by  the  Senapati  and  by  Raghooath 
Rao,  on  the  part  of  the  raja  of  Dhar. 
The_  difi«Brent  individuals  present  then 
oflfered  their  respective  auzsers,  wbid^xm- 
tinued  till  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  the 
young  raja  bring  completely  overcome 
with  fatigue  was  allowed  to  retire  to  reu 
pose.  'Die  heat  of  die  day,  and  the 
crowded  state  of  the  durbar,  rendered  the 
ceremony  particularly  oppressive  to  much 
older  individuals. 

Mookt  Rao  takes  the  title  of  Jankojee 
Sindia,  after  the  gallant  chief  of  Uiat 
aame^  who  was  killed  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Pkniput.  The  Baiza  Bai  will 
ooatinue  to  act  as  regent  until  the  young 
laja  attains  years  of  discretion* — CaL  Gov. 
Gaz,,Jufy9. 

DSsraucnoK  or  av  aluoatok. 
Hie  alligator  which  has  for  some  time 
badi  been  a  lodger  in  the  Lall  Diggie,  was 
caught  about  midnight  the  day  b^ore  yes- 
terday. The  animal  was  baited  by  torch- 
light, while  a  harpooner  stood  ready  to 
strike,  which  he  did  with  such  unerring 
aim  and  powerful  effect,  that  the  creature 
was  brought  to  land  and  bound.  Hun- 
dreds yesterday  crowded  to  the  bank  of  the 
tank,  where  the  creature  was  exhibited, 
still  alive  and  vigorous,  though  he  had 
received  several  wounds.  The  prepara- 
tions made  to  attack  him  appeared  at  first 
little  likely  to  produce  the  desired  effect ; 
but,  however  odd  they  might  appear  in  the 
first  instance,  the  end  shows  that  they  were 
better  planned,  and  with  more  rational 
expectations  of  success,  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  We  hope,  and  indeed 
doubt  not,  that  the  clever  harpooner  ^who 
we  believe  is  a  native  of  Hoogbly)  will  be 
well  rewarded  for  his  extraordinary  feat.-^ 
Ind,  Gaz.f  July  16. 

BUSHIRK. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  Calcutta  pa. 
pers  some  two  months  ago,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  some  revolution  at  Bushire  an 
insult  had  been  offered  to  our  resident 
whidi  had  induced  him  to  strike  the  re- 
sidency flag,  but  that  matters  were  after- 
wards amicably  arranged  and  the  flag  re- 
hoisted.  By  subsequent  communications 
from  the  same  quarter,  we  find  that  repre- 
sentations  had  been  mi^  to  the  Persian 
court  on  the  subject  of  this  outrage,  which 
were  likely  to  lead  to  more  ample  atone- 
ment, and  that  the  probability  was  that  the 
Frince  of  Shecras  vrould  be  disposed,  in 
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cons^ueoce  of  orders  ftom  the  Shab,  to 
afield  whatever  might  be  demanded  by  our 
resident.  It  was  anticipated  that  he  would 
insist  on  the  removftl  of  the  governor, 
even  if  not  on  the  infliction  of  some  jpu. 
nishment  in  addition  to  the  removal.  To 
what  it  may  be  owing  we  are  not  aware, 
but  certain  it  is  that  our  influence  in  Per- 
sia in  the  soutliem  parts  of  it,  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  degree  to  that  which  we 
possess  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Shali*s  dominions,  nor  is  there  so  much  re- 
spect in  the  former  for  the  English  cha- 
racter.— 'JSefig.  Hurk. 

MR  HARINGTOK. 

On  Thursday  morning  last  the  Hon. 
J.  H.  Harington,  Esq.  left  town  under 
tlie  salute  doe  to  his  rank,  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  H.C.  ship  RejmUe,  in 
which  he  proceeds,  by  way  of  China,  to 
England.  The  civil  service  loses  in  him 
one  of  its  oldest  and  ablest  men\bers,  and 
the  natives  of  India  one  of  their  best 
friends.-' Ca/.  Gov-  Gaz,,  July  9. 

ROCKkTS. 

**  Meerut,  June  11. — There  has  been  a 
partial  failure  of  Capt.  Pari  by  *s  rockets 
during  the  late  practice  at  this  station  under 
CapL  Graham  ;  but  those  of  Sir  W:  Con- 
greve  have  been  found,  as  usual,  excel- 
lent."—5«ig.  Hurk. 

THI   ULTRA.QAMGETIC   PROVINCES. 

Dr.  Wallich  has  returned  to  Calcutta 
in  the  JEnterjnrize,  suffering,  we  regret  to 
learn,  from  the  consequences  of  exposure 
to  the  season  in  unhealtliy  situations.  The 
setting  in  of  the  monsoon  with  extraor- 
dinary  violence,  had  compelled  him  to 
desist  from  his  excursions  into  the  couutry 
along  the  Attaran,  but  he  was  abroad  se- 
veral days  in  the  midst  of  very  severe 
weather.  His  latest  attempt  was  made  on 
the  lOih  May,  and  persevered  in  till  tlie 
13th,  when  the  continuance  of  heavy  rain 
prevented  his  advance  jnuch  beyond  As. 
samee,  a  place  on  the  Attaran,  53  miles 
by  land  and  about  70  by  water  from 
Moal  Mein.  The  river  had  risen  consi. 
derably  above  its  former  level,  and  the 
whole  character  of  the  vegetation  and 
scenery  on  its  bank  was  completely  altered. 
The  increase  of  the  Attaran  river  is  in  a 
ratio  rapidly  progressive,  and  in  one  place 
its  rise  was  eight  feet  in  less  than  24  hours. 
The  limits  of  the  teak  forest  weie  not 
reached  in  this  excursion,  but  Ave  large 
trees  were  found  ))elow  Assamee,  of  which 
the  largest  was  felled  ;  the  length  of  the 
stem,  below  the  branches,  was  17  feet, 
and  a)H)ve,  35  feet ;  the  girth  of  the  trunk, 
at  the  base,  was  14  feet  9  inches,  and 
6  feet  10  inches  at  the  top ;  several  of  the 
braoches  were  from  20  to  SO  feet  long, 


and  the  main  girth  of  fttmi  3  feet  lO 
inches  to  4  feet  3  inches.  The  tiiidi)er  was 
solid  and  sound,  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
strong  scent.  The  general  conclusions 
drawn  by  Dr.  Wallich,  from  the  facts 
which  have  come  under r  his  observation, 
are,  we  understand,  highly  favourable  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  country  he  has  ex- 
plored. It  abounds  in  forests  of  the  no- 
blest timber  trees,  and  yields  a  variety  of 
substances  applicable  to  economical  pur- 
poses. Scarcely  an  important  vegetable 
can  be  named  which  is  either  not  to  he 
found,  or  has  not  its  substitute  or  repre- 
sentative. In  the  novelty,  beauty,  and 
diversity  of  its  botanical  treasures,,  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  part  of  contipental 
India  which  Dr.  Wallich  has  visited, 
llie  soil  is  of  singular  richness  and  fer- 
tility, and  if  the  population  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  means  of  subsistence,  this  ii 
altrihutable  to  the  oppressive  government 
of  the  Burmans,  and  the  incessant  inroads 
of  the  l^amese,  by  whom  the  inhabitants 
were  annually  carried  off  in  great  num- 
bers as  slaves.  Now,  that  their  personal 
security  is  provided  for,  and  they  mej 
expect  to  reap  the  harvest  they  have  sown, 
tliere  is  little  doubt  that  the  resources  of 
the  province  will  speedily  attract  settlers, 
whose  industry  will  give  it,  commercial 
value  and  political  improvement.  —  CW. 
Guv.  Gaz,,  June  14. 


MZrAUL. 

We  are  informed  that  tlie  Nepaul  go- 
vernment have  prohibited  the  cutting  of 
timber  along  the  extensive  line  of  forests 
situated  between  tlie  Kumlah  and  the  Gun- 
duck  rivers.  No  cause  is  assigned  for  this 
edict,  but  the  timber-cutters  have  been 
compelled  to  quit  the  country,  and  to  aban- 
don the  timber  which  they  bad  felled  at 
the  time. — Beng.  Hurk.,  AprU  18. 

By  letters  from  Nepaul  of  the  29Cil 
June,  we  understand  Uie  young  raja  lias 
been  relieved  from  the  restrictions  to  which 
it  is  customary  to  subject  the  princes  of 
that  country,  who,  until  they  reach  their 
thirteenth  year,  are  not  allowed  to  ap|*ear 
in  public,  and  take  amusement  and  exer- 
cise entirely  witliin  the  palace,  except  on 
particular  occasions,  as  the  celebration  of 
a  marriage,  or  similar  solemnities.  The 
present  youth  having  attained  the  pre- 
scribed limit,  the  27th  of  June  was  fixed 
upon  by  the  astrologers  as  propitious  for 
the  commencement  of  his  public  carear; 
and  accordingly  on  that  day  he  visited,  in 
procession,  the  temple  of  Pasupati  Notb, 
and  other  holy  shrines  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital.  He  then  returned  to  the  pa- 
lace, where  he  held  a  durbar,  and  received 
the  usual  compliments  and  presents  from 
the  officers  of  his  court.  He  will  hence- 
forth 
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forth  appear  and  take  his  diversions  more 
io  public,  but  will  not,  of  course,  exercise 
much  poetical  authority. — Cal.  Gw,  Gaz, 


VILGHSUKT     HILLS. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  some  of  the 
descriptions  that  have  before  appeared  of 
tbe  Nlli^b^ry  hills  may  have  been  some- 
what too  highly  coloured.  At  any  rate  it 
is  proper  that  the  invalid  should  be  made 
•oquainted  beforeliand  with  some  of  the 
inconveniences  he  may  expect,  instead  of 
cBsoovcring  them  for  the  first  time  upon 
tbe  spot,  when  he  has  no  means  of  avoid- 
ing them,  or  no  opportunity  of  retreating. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Bombay  Gazette, 
who  seems  to  have  written  from  the  Nil. 
^terries,  on  the  20th  of  March  last,  states 
that  the  weather  on  the  hills  is  very  uncer- 
tsiii,and  that  the  cold  is  sufficiently  intense 
to  produce  hoar  frost.  The  sun  is,  how- 
ever, hot  in  clear  days,  but  its  influence  is 
not  much  felt  in  the  house.  Living  is 
stated  to  be  wretched.  Supplies  of  every 
kind  must  be  brought  from  the  plains,  and 
dbere  is  much  difficulty  in  procuring  cob- 
lies  to  carry  them  up.  Beef  is  seldom  to 
behad ;  the  fowls  are  miserable,  the  mutton 
at  bad,  and  milk  and  butter  are  difficult 
to  be  procured,  on  account  of  the  badness 
ef  tbe  pasturage.  All  kinds  of  European 
v^etables,  however,  it  appears,  thrive  well ; 
and  to  an  eye  long  accustomed  to  Indian 
plains,  and  their  comparatively  uninterest- 
ing products,  how  delightful  it  must  be  to 
bdhold  gooseberries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, and  blackberries  growing  wild  on 
every  side,  in  a  romantic  hilly  landscape  ! 
—IiuL  Gaz*,  May  28. 

ACKTAB. 

From  Chtttagong  we  learn  that  tlie  dawk 
vas  laid  on  Lieut.  White's  new  route  from 
Qiittagong  to  the  cantonmehts  at  Ackyab, 
Rwnd  the  bead  of  the  Maaf,  on  the  1 6th 
ah.,  and  that  the  dawks  have  hitherto  tra- 
irilcd  speedier  by  it  than  tliey  ever  did  by 
tbe  old  road.  The  dawk  that  left  Ackyab 
OB  tbe  28th  of  May,  at  four  r.M.,  altliough 
iHrtJp^^'  heavy  rain  was  experienced, 
isadied  Chlttagong  at  four,  a.m.,  on  tlic 
Sd  inst.,  and  Calcutta  on  the  7th,  which  is 
five  days  quicker  than  it  ever  travelled  be- 
ibre  at  the  same  season  of  the  year. — Cal* 
dm.  Gaz^  June  IS. 

By  letters  from  Ackyab  we  learn  that 
there  every  thing  is  perfectly  quiet.  The 
Mug  levy,  however,  had  been  disarmed  on 
toiBc  suspicion,  and  their  arms  deposited 
in  a  place  of  security,  under  a  guard  of  the 
Hoooiirable  Company's  52d  regiment,  a 
deCadiment  of  which  had  been  sent  round 
from  Cbittagoog  on  purpose  to  prevent 
any  unpleasant  occurrences.  A. few  mus- 
kets witbout  locks  are  served  out  to  the 


levy  for  daily  drill.  A  report  prevailed 
that  the  levy  was  to  be  disbanded.  Our 
correspondent  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
what  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  tliat  the 
Mugs  have  been  at  all  tampered  with  ;* 
only  one  individual  is  missing,  and  during 
the  whole  war  the  Burmese  only  reduced 
one  subadar. — Cal,  John  Bull,  July  6. 

AUXILIARY  CRtfaCH  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY* 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  this  so. 
ciety  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
1st  June ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Cor- 
rie,  acting  resident,  in  tbe  chair.  Tbe  re- 
port of 'the  committee  was  read,  which 
begins  with  referring  to  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Abdool  Messeeh,  who  had  laboured 
for  fourteen  years  in  tbe  service  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  bad  been  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  many  of  his  countrymen  to 
Qiristianity.  The  report  then  gives  an 
account  of  the  several  stations  connected 
with  the  society.  At  that  of  Calcutta, 
amongst  the  candidates  for  baptism  were  a 
Hindoo  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  led  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  Christianity  by 
their  daughter,  a  little  girl,  who  is  a  scho- 
lar in  one  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  schools.  The 
application  for  schools  was  pressing,  and 
the  willingness  to  listen  to  Christian  in- 
struction manifest,  in  some  villages  near 
Calcutta.  Twelve  Bengalee  boys'  schools, 
supported  by  tbe  association  in  aid  of  the 
society,  continue  to  be  superintended  by 
the  missionaries.  At  Burdwan,  where  thir. 
teen  schools  are  supported,  the  mission- 
aries  are  admitted  into  most  of  them  freely, 
and  preach  the  gospel  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  to  an  English  congregation.  At 
Culna  are  eight,  schools,  containing  100 
boys*,  and  three  girls*  schools;  no  objection 
was  made  to  reading  the  scriptures  there. 
At  Benares,  besides  Joynarrain  GhopauPs 
school,  there  are  eight  boys*  schools,  under 
the.  care  of  the  missionaries,  containing 
250  boys.  At  Chunar,  the  Rev.  W.  Bow- 
ley*s  efforts  have  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess ;  ten  adult  converts  have  been  added 
to  this  church  since  the  last  report,  besides 
a  son  of  the  well-known  traveller,  Aboo 
Talib  Khan,  who  came  from  a  neighbour- 
ing station  for  that  purpose.  He  is  above 
forty  years  of  age,  and  received  on  appli. 
cation  a  copy  of  Martyn*s  Persian  New 
Testament  from  a  gentleman  in  tlie  civil 
service,  from  whom  also  he  received,  from 
time  to  time,  such-  explanations  as  he  re- 
quired ;  and  that  friend  writes  of  him : 
**  considering  the  few  advantages  he  has 
had,  it  is  surprising  how  well  he  seems  to 
comprehend  the  Christian  system.**  At 
Cawnpore,  Peter  Dilsook  continues  to  mi- 
nister the  gospel  in  Hindoostanee  to  his 
countrymen.  At  Agra,  the  remnant  of 
Abdool  Messech's  flock  assembled  under 
Fyz  Messeeh,  who  has  established  three 
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native  girl  spools.    The  whole  number  of 
converts  during  the  past  year  is  twenty. 

The  usual  resolutions  of  ^nks  were 
passed. 

O&IENTAL  MS. 

A  very  rare  and  valuable  Oriental  manu- 
script (the  Timoor  Nemo)  was  on  Friday 
lasl  disposed  of  at  Messrs.  Leybum's  auc- 
tion, among  the  prc^rty  of  Mr,  Moor- 
croft — it  is  unique  for  its  splendid  illumi- 
nations. The  work  is  not  complete,  the 
first  volume  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
king  of  Oude :  the  title-page  is  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  it  realized 
four  hundred  and  fifty  rupees.  —-Bengal 
Hurk.  July  1 6. 

THKATBI   AT  NOMILAH. 

On  the  10th  April  the  new  theatre  at 
Nomilah,  near  Agra^  was  opened  for  the 
first  time,  with  Sie  performance  by  the 
amateurs  of  the  H.  C's  1st  European 
regiment,  of  Colman's  comedy  of  <<  John- 
Bull,  or  the  Englishman's  Fireside,'*  and 
Thomas  Dibdin*s  farce  of  «  Fast  Trai 
o'clock,  and  a  Rainy  Night.'*  The  thea- 
tre is  situated  about  200  yards  from  the 
barracks ;  it  is  about  eighty  feet  ip  length 
by  twenty-six  in  breadth ;  the  stage  is  thirty 
feet  long^  and  is  enclosed  with  a  verandah 
eight  feet  widey  fior  the  convenience  (^  the 
performers;  It  cost  about  1,400  rupees, 
and  has  been  built  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  o£Bcers  of  the  above-mentioned 
corps.-<-iik2.  Gasi* 

XBM  DOL  JATAA. 

From  Jagannatb  Khetr,  we  learn,  that 
the  festivals  of  thatdeity  began  with  the  Dol 
Jatra,  when  individuals  were  admitted  into 
the  temple  upon  paying  the  toll  of  two  rupees 
and  a  half.  From70,000  to  80,000  pilgrims 
assembled  on  this  occasion,  and  many 
pleaded  poverty  to  evade  the  tax,  but  they 
were  at  last  admitted  on  paying  eight,  four, 
and  two  anas  a  head,  and  through  the 
generosity  of  the  collector,  many  were  at 
last  admitted  free  of  charge,  to  be  liberated 
from  the  pangs  of  future  generation  by  the 
sight  of  the  divinity,  for  which  they  invoked 
benedictions  on  the  magnanimity  of  the 
collector.  The  pilgrims  who  have  returned 
report  that  a  heavy  sliower  of  rain  had 
fallen  at  Jagannath,  which  extended  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  was  very  accep- 
table to  the  cultivators.— ^ofttv  Paper, 

DISCOVERIES  TO  THE  XASTWARP. 

From  Asam  we  learn  that  the  course 
of  inquiry  has  been  latterly  prosectiting 
to  the  eastward,  in  the  country  of  the 
Bor  Kamptis,  at  the  head  of  the  Kyen- 
duen  river,  inhabited  by  a  people  who 
speak  a  language  similar  to  that  of  the 
Siamese.  The  latest  advices  from  the 
travellers,  in  this  direction,  are  dated  the 


2d  May,  from  a  place  called  Fhakhong, 
the  last  village  on  this  side  of  the  snow. 
On  the  1st  S  May  they  crossed  a  stream 
called  the  Dufia  Panee,  about  eighty  yards 
in  breadth,  being  conveyed  across  in  a 
kind  of  cradl^  suspended  on  two  canes, 
and  drawn  by  a  third.  They  also  crossed 
from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Defaing  on  £e  same  day  on  a  raft.  They 
had  experienced  heavy  rain  the  whole  id 
way.  Tlie  passage  of  the  Langtan  mounr 
tains,  at  which  they  had  arrived,  was  ex» 
pected  to  occupy  ten  days.  This  ridge  is 
topped  with  perpetual  snow :  where  it  was 
to  be  crossed  the  soow  was  reported  to  be 
a  foot  thick,  and  as  solid  as  ice.  We  are 
sorry  to  learn  that  the  Abors,  on  the  De- 
hong,  continue  to  shew  little  inclination 
to  assist  in  the  exploring  of  that  river,  and 
there  seems  little  prospect  of  undertaking 
it  successfully,  without  their  concurrence 
orco-operation.^iGot;.  Gax.  June  14^ 


SHIPPING. 

Jkniveda  in  the  JUvw* 

Junei,  Mareeifyt  Ciews,  fkom  London. -^J^ 
Vatuittart,  Dalrymple/  flrom  London.— 6;  Wbid- 
$or.  Proctor,  ttotn  London  and  Madras,    ft.  ^ 

SrUSf  Serle,  from  ditto.— 15.  Barriet,  Kfaidley, 
rom  London  and  Madras.— 16.  Omar.  Wat^  and 
Sir  Wmiam  WdOace,  Wilson,  both  ftom  London 
and  Madras.— 19.  SeoMy  Oowtfe,  Newall,  tnm  Loe> 
don.— ^.  Jsabetta,  Fyfoi  from  Londan^— Jiifar  ft. 
B&mbaif*  Parker,  firom  N.S.  Wales  s  and  JjMrim, 
Mackav,  from  Sbgapore.— 19.  dtp  ttfBUnbwrgh, 
M'Kdur,  from  N.S.  Wales. 

Departure»firom  QOeuUa, 

June  17*  Gausmem,  Snowden*  for  LivmooL* 
Julj/5,  Qntntesso/Dunmore,  M*Luckiej  for  Lon- 
don.—11.  Albion,  M'Leod,  for  Liverpool.- Iff. 
CoMondra,  Rodger,  for  London;  and  Harriei, 
Kindley,  for  the  Mauritius.— 17.  EOen,  Patter- 
son, for  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


BIRTHS. 

Jmril2.  On  board  the  WUliam  Money,  Mis.  O. 
S.  Dick,  of  a  son. 

May  15.  At  Muttra,  the  lady  of  Dr.  G.  Paxton, 
41st  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

26.  AtMeerut,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  C<donelBanm- 
gardt,  H.M.'s3l8tFoQt,  ofadau^^tor. 

30.  At  Aurungabad,  the  lady  or  Capt.  G.  Tom- 
kyns,  lOth  Bengal  Inf.,  of  a  daughter. 

June  2.  At  Chittagong,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Ed. 
Marquand,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

5.  At  Midnapore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Stewart, 
22dN.I.,  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Dinapore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Jas.  Sted» 
dep.  judge  adv.  aesa.,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  Mrs.  E.  Robam,''of  a  son. 

14.  At  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.  James, 
20th  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

1&  At  Gergam,  the  lady  of  T.  Crawford,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

20.  At  Cuttack,  the  lady  of  H.  Ricketts,  Esq., 
of  the  civil  service,  of  a  s<xi. 

23.  At  Allyghur,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  P.  C.  Ander- 
son, ot  the  pioneers,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Cawnpore,  Mrs.  W.  Dickson*  of  a  aon. 

28.  At  Subathoo,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Stacy,  asd 
N.I.,  of  a  datighter. 

JulyU  At  Keitah,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  A.D. 
Willis,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dum-Dum,  Mrs.  ShortSj  of  a  daughter. 
&  Mrs.  J.  Paternoster,  of  a  still-bom  ckOd. 

4.  At  Chinsurah,  the  lady  of  F.  Sivewri^* 
Esq.,  surgeon,  H.M.'sdepOt,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  M.  A.  Parehra,  of  a  dau^ter. 

ft.  At  Cawnporej,  the  lady  of  Cufk.  LuBsdn, 
Bcngalhoneartiuery,  ofason. 
7>  Vbn.  C.  F.  Von  LIntsgy,  of  a  son. 

10.  AJ 


and  egdcncy  of  tbe 
fldopied  by  lievt.  CoL 


in 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

AIXOWAVCm  TO   SBir  SUBfiBOIB. 

Fwt  au  GflBTgr,  ytpril  S,  18S7.— Hie 
fiiUowing  extract  Urorn  a  ^aoend  letter 
horn  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directon  ia 
the  nnUtavy  dqiartmanty  nader  date  tfie 
8lfa  Nor.  I8869   M  iHiWhiwid  in  geoenX 


and  in  war,  and 
a9ew7oriiie|Nibfic 
and  have  mvaiiablj  been  attended  wiA 
ifae  moat  beneficial  rcsnha.  Tbesaringof 
cvpense  wfaicb  tbey  bate  pRMueed,  vast 
as  it  bat  been,  is  crea  leas  to  be  Tallied 
tban  tbcir  ^nttaptitaidtt  and  uneiiii^  pre- 


^r.8.  **  We  bave  icsolred  tbat  tba 

to  sargeoos,   tar  the 
of  die  healtfa  of  the  militaqroa  &e 
fofige^  dMdl  be  extended  in  future  to  the 
and  cbiidii  acoomyauyii]^  tiie 

shall  aooQfd* 


the  &et  tint,  ainee  the 
untitntedy  there,  is  no  mstanoey  duiii^  the 
moat  eiteusife  and  aedve  hostilities,  and 
under  the  most  trying  aranastanees,  of 
the  novcBMnt  of  any  body  of  Madras 
troops  having  been  cither  dei^red  or  al- 
tered on  aoooont  of  supplies. 

4tfa.  The  government  will  be  well  senr- 
ed  if  the  sucoeason  of  lieut.  CoL  Mori- 
son,  and  all  offioen  aoti^gunder  their 

hit  mdt  yn^fkacik 
capacityt 
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capacity,  application,  and  high  sense  pf 
honour,  and  if,  each  in  his  proper  station, 
they  strive  to  uphold  the  vigour  and  the 
character  of  that  system  which  he  has  esta* 
blished. 

5th.  The  Governor  in  Council  has  been 
pleased  to  resolve,  in  compliment  to  Lieut. 
Col.  lVIorison*s  distinguished  merits,  that 
he  shall  retain  the  official  rank  of  lieut. 
col.  which  was  conferred  upon  him  as 
commissary-general. 

PRACTICE   OP   COURTS-MARTIAL. 

ffead'QuaHerSy  AjrrU  80,  1827.— His 
!Exc.  the  commander-in-chief  considers  it 
requisite  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
which  very  generally  prevails  as  to  the 
power  of  commanding  officers  to  commute 
the  punishments  awarded  by  courts-mar- 
tial inferior  to  general. 

The  power  of  commuHn^  punishment 
19.  afforded  to  the  commander-in-chief 
only  in  one  single  instance ;  by  sect.  viii.  of 
4  Geo.  IV.  cap.  81  ;  that  power  therefore 
cannot  be  held  to  exist  in  any  other  indi- 
dual  of  the  army,  or  in  any  other  in- 
stance, for  the  sjfecial  authority  given  ar. 
gues  the  absence  of  such  generally. 

The  several  orders  and  instructions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  issued 
to  this  army,  touching  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  avoidance  of  punishment,  appear  to  have 
produced  an  undue  inclination  on  the 
part  of  officers,  either  to  mitigate  or  remit 
the  awards  of  courts- martial. 

This  IB  a  mistake  in  principle,  and  does 
not  uphold  the  fear  and  respect  in  which 
an  appeal, should  be  held  by  every  soldier 
to  military  law.  Trial  should  be  resorted 
to  as  seldom  as  possible,  never  except  for 
serious  offences  requiring  example,  or  to 
correct  depraved  and  incorrigible  indivi- 
duals ;  but  when  the  soldier  of  such  habits 
has  once  been  convicted  and  sentenced,  and 
suffered  the  degradation  of  confinement 
and  tri9l,.the  infliction  of  that  sentence 
should,  generally  .speaking,  be  equally 
prompt  and  certain,  for  the  aim  :of  all 
punishment  is  example,  and  the  hope  of 
escape  is  the  greatest  of  all  incitements 
to  crime.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  ob. 
ject  of  all  officers  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  bringing  soldiers  to  trial,  but 
when  the  necessity  does  arise,  there  is  no 
power  to.  commute  punishment,  and  the 
commanding  officer's  authority  is  liftiited 
to  confirming,  mitigating,  or  remitting. 

ffead'Qtiarters,  June  16.— The  com- 
mander-in-chief directs,  that  no  sentence 
by  any.  cpurt-martial,  European  or  native, 
inferior  to  general,  shall  be  inflicted  be- 
yond 300  laches. 

INOINBKRS. 

Fort  St,  George,  May  II,  1827.— Thd 
Hon.  the  Goiverlior  in  Council  has  beeii 


pleased  to  establish  the  following  regola- 
tions. 

Every  officer  of  the  corps  of  engineers 
shall  in  future  comnience  his  service  in 
the  military  department,  and  shall  not 
faereafler  be  eligible  to  the  situadoo  of 
superintending  engineer  of  a  division, 
until  be  shall  have  served  two  years  as  an 
assistant  superintending  engineer^  on  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  his  regimental 
rank  only. 

No  officer  of  the  engineers  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  the  situation  of  civil  engineer  -of 
a  division  until  he  shall  have  served  fbur 
years  in  India,  two  of  which  as  an  assis- 
tant civil  engineer. 

STAFF  DESIGNATIONS  CHAl^GED. 

Fort  St.  George,  May  25,  1827.-1116 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  resolve  that  the  officers  holding  the 
situations  of  Majors  of  Brigade  of  Divi- 
sions shall  be  designated  Deputies  Assis- 
tant Adjutant  General. 

The  Governor  in  Council  is  also  pleased 
to  resolve,  tliat  the  officers  holding  the 
situations  of  Assistants  in  the  jyeparim 
ments  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  the 
Quarter  Master  General  of  the  army  shall 
be  designated  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  and  Deputy  Assistant  Quarter- 
Master  General  respectively. 

SURVEV   DEPARTMENT. 

Fort  St.  George  May  25,  1827. — With 
reference  to  the  general  orders  under  dale 
the  14th  March  1823,  the  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  has  leen  pleased  to 
resolve,  that  officers  shall  be  eligible  for 
employment  in  the  survey  department 
after  they  shall  have  performed  regimental 
duty  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

ILL-TREATMENT  OF   BAZARMEK. 

I  

Fort  St.  George,  June  5,  1827.— Hit 
Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief  having 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  government 
the  ill-treatment  of  certain  bazarmen  with 
the  Nagpore  subsidiary  force,  by  Capt. 
R.  W.  SheriiT,  assistant  commissary-ge- 
neral, the  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council 
has  directed  tliat  Captain  Slieriff's  con- 
duct be  censured  in  general  orders. 

PRACTICE  OF   STRIKING    SOLDIERS. 

Head' Quarters,  Choultry  Plain f'  June  6, 
1827.— A  recent  court-martial  and  several 
other  circumstances  having  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Commander-in-  chief,  the 
great  prevalence  in  this  army  of  an  un- 
manly and  barbarous  practice,  with  both 
European  and  native  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  striking  soldiers  un-. 
der  their  command,  he  desires  that  it  mat 
henceforward  be  distinctly  understooa, 
that  any  blow  or  stripe  so  given  afWr  tlirs 

notice, 
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notice,  without  the  authority  of  a  court 
martial,  is  positively  forbidden;  and  so 
odious  and  disgraceful  does  the  Comman- 
der.in-cbief  consider  tliis  offence,  that  he 
is  determined  to  make  an  immediate  ex- 
ample of  whoever  shall  in  future  be  con- 
victed of  it  whatsoever  may  be  his  rank. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  this  practice  has  been 
forbidden  in  public  orders ;  but  the  repri- 
mand given  on  the  8th  June  1812,  on  a 
conviction  for  this  crime  is  so  full  of  good 
sense  and  proper  feeling,  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief here  repeats  it,  in  the  hope 
it  may  carry  Conviction  and  improvement 
with  it : 

Meprimand* 

You  have  been  found  guilty  of  very 

unoflScerlike  conduct    in  striking   a  sol- 

dier,  which  your  duty  to  the  service,  your 

feelings  towards  a  brave  man  whose  pro- 

femon  would  seem   to  forbid  so  ignomi- 
nious an  act^  ought  to- have  reatrained  you, 

and  the  Comraandef-in-cMef  iriews  with 

great    displeasure  both  the  8(ct  and   the 

motive     Your  future  conduct  his  Excel- 
lency hopes  will  be  more  guarded,  and 

that  iwth  reference  to  your  own  feelings 

you  will  learn  to  appreciate  those  of  every 

other  soldier,  even   those   serving  in  tlie 

ranks,  and  that  you  will  remember,  that 

their  valour,  their  pride,   and  fidelity  to 

their  king  and  country  can  only  be  main- 
tained    by  preserving  with   unblemished 

purity,    the  principles  that  dictate  those 

virtues  which  enable  their  officers  to  reap 

honours  and  distinctions  at  their  head. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  ofiScer  to  keep  in 

mind,  that  discipline  and  subordination  is 

to  be  maintained  without  severity,  that  the 

faults   of  soldiers   more  frequently  arise 

from   relaxation  of  discipline  than   from 

bad  disposition ;  the  remedy  therefore  is 

not   severity,    ii   rests    with   the  officers, 

whose  chtiracttfrs   are  to  be  traced  by  the 
^tate  of  their  corps  and  companies. 

The  Commander-in-chief  takes  tliis  op- 
portunity of  directing,  that  the  use  of 
rattans  at  drill  may  be  abolished,  and  that 
no  oflicer  or  non-commissioned  officer  is 
ever,  on  pain  of  being  tried  for  disobe- 
didnce  of  orders,  to  strike  or  cause  anjr 
soldier  to  be  struck  without  the  previous 
sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

The  Commander-in-chief  thinks  it  how- 
ever necessary  further  to  add  to  this,  that  all 
canes  or  sticks  of  any  kind  are  hencefor- 
ward positively  forbidden  to  be  carried  on 
any  parade  or  assembly  of  troops  whatso- 
ever by  any  one  under  the  rank  of  field 
officer  of  the  corps,  and  that  commanding 
officers  will  be  strictly  responsible,  that 
this  order  is  no  manner  evaded. 
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decease  of  the  Hon.  Major  Gen.  Sir  Thos. 
Munro,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  and  in  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  sect.  xxx.  of  the  .SSd  of 
George  III.,  cap.  52,  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor of  Fort  St.  George  and  its  dependen- 
cies has  devolved  upon  Henry  Sulivan 
Graeme,  Esq.;  it  is  hereby  proclaimed 
that  Henry  Sulivan  Graeme,  Esq.,  has  this 
day  received  charge  of  the  said  office  of 
governor  and  taken  the  oaths  and  his  seat 
accordingly. 

By  order  of  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council. 

D.  Hill,  Chief  Secretary. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 


PRIVATE   J.    JONES. 


ACTING   OOVERMOR. 


Pr6clamaHon,^-'Fort  St.  George,  July  10, 
1827. — Whereas,    in  coiusequence  of  the 
Afiniic  Jeurti,yoL,2S.29o,  145, 


Head- Quarters,  July  9,  1827. — At  an 
European  General  Court-Martial  assera* 
blep  at  Moulmein,  on  the  25th  April  1827, 
of  which  Major  A.  Macqueen,  of  the  36th 
regiment  of  Madras  N.I.,  is  president^ 
private  James  Jones,  of  the  Madras  Eu- 
ropean regiment,  was  arraigned  on  the 
undermentioned  charges  :— 

Charge » — Private  James  Jones,  of  the 
1st  Madras  European  regiment,  confined 
on  the  following  charges  by  Major  Gen. 
Sir  A.  Campbell,  K.C.B.,  commanding 
the  forces  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim. 

1  St.  For  desertion  from  his  regiment, 
when  stationed  in  the  Pegue  territory  on 
field  service,  some  time  between  the 
months  of  April  and  July  1826,  and  en- 
tering into  the  service  of  Mengee  Ozinah 
(a  Burman  chief;  from  whence  he  re- 
turned to  the  British  station  of  Moulmein, 
on  the  9th  day  of  April  1827,  declaring 
that  he  had  surrendered  himself  up  in 
consequence  of  bad  treatment,  which  he 
received  whilst  in  the  service  of  Mengee 
Ozinah. 

2d.  For  having,  when  a  prisoner  in 
confinement,  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  inveigle  certain  soldiers  to  desert  with 
him  to  Ozinah*s  service,  stating  at  the 
same  time,  particularly  to  gunner  WiU 
liams,  of  artillery,  that  <*  it  was  all  a  sham 
of  his  saying  Ozinah  had  ill-treated  him, 
which  assertion  he  had  made  in  order  to 
cover  his  design  in  getting  as  many  artil- 
lery men  as  he  possibly  could  over  to 
Ozinah,*'  or  words  to  that  effect. 

3d.  For  deserting  from  the  artillery 
guard  tent  when  a  prisoner,  and  persuad- 
ing gunners  Williams  and  Osborne,  of  ar- 
tillery,  to  accompany  him  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  or  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st  instant  (April),  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  returning  back  to  the  service  of 
the  aforesaid  Mengee  Ozinah. 

The  whole  being  in  breach  of  the  arti- 
cles of  war,  and  conduct  infamous,  scan- 
dalous,  and  disgraceful  to  the  character  of 
a  British  soldier. 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 
P  Finding 
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Finding  and  Sentence, — The  court, 
having  maturely  considered  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  together  with  what 
he  has  urged  in  his  defence,  is  of  opinion 
that  he  is  guilty  of  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him, 
which  being  in  breach  of  the  articles  of 
war,  does,  under  authority  thereof,  sen. 
tence  him,  the  prisoner,  James  Jones,  to 
be  transported  as  a  felon  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life  to  New  South  Wales,  or 
such  other  place  as  the  officer  confirming 
this  sentence  may  be  pleased  to  direct. 

Approved  and  confirmed. 

(Signed)     CoMBERMERE,  General, 

Commander-in-chief. 

By  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

W.  L.  Watson,  Adj.  Gen.of  Army. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Jul}/ 13.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  to  be  head  assistant 
to  collector  and  magistrate^f  Salem. 

W.  A.  Neave,  Esq.,  to  be  head  assistant  to  col- 
kctoT  and  magistrate  of  Chingleput. 

17.  Thos.  Gahagan,  Esq.,  to  be  deputy  collector 
of  sea  customs  at  Madras. 

E.  B.  Thomas,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  coUectw 
and  magistrate  of  Trichinopoly. 

E.  J.  Gascoigne,  Esq.,  to  be  master  attendant  at 
Madras. 

R.  W.  Norfor,  Esq.,  to  be  deputy  master  atten- 
dant and  boat  paymaster  at  Madras. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Dirksz  to  be  assistant  to  master  at- 
tendant at  Madras. 

Mr.  W.  Eglan  to  be  master  attendant  at  Calinga- 
patam. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Head-Quarters,  Choultry  Plain,  May^J,  1827. — 
Lieut.  Prior,  23d  L.  Inf.,  declared  qualified  to  en- 
ter upon  dutiesof  interp.  to  a  native  corps. 

May  8.— Comet  E.  J.  Hall  (recently  prom.)  post- 
ed to3dL.C. 

Ensigns  (recently  from,)  posted  to  Rrgts.  C.  C. 
Foote  to  42d  N.I. ;  G.  Carr,  8th  do. ;  H.  A. 
Thompson,  59th  do. ;  G.  Freese,  12th  do. ;  H.  Y. 
Pope,  2d  Eur.  Regt. ;  John  Wilton,  36th  N.I. ; 
P.  T.  Marett,  1st  Eur.  Regt. ;  F.  Devis,  1st  N.I. ; 
H.  Stewart,  2d  do. ;  S.  J.  Carter,  42d  do. ;  John 
Grimes,  46th  do. ;  C.  F.  Mackenzie,  52d  do. ;  J. 
C.  Salmon,  43d  do. 

Ens.  J.  Grimes  removed,  at  his  own  request, 
from  45th  to  8th  N.I. 

May  12.— 2d-Lieut.  J.  P.  Bereaford  posted  to  3d 
bat.  artillery. 

May  15.— Cant.  G.  Maxwell  removed  from  3d  to 
1st  Nat.  Vet.  Bat. 

May  19.— Ens.  E.  B.  Stevenson  (recently  prom.) 
app.  to  do  duty  with  27th  N.I. 

May  26.--Removals  of  Lieut.  Colonels.  W.  Dick- 
son from  7th  to  6th  L.C. :  G.  Gillespie  from  2d  to 
7th  do. ;  J.  CoUettefrom  3d  to  1st  do. ;  H.  Rayns- 
ford  from  6th  to  3d  do. ;  P.  Cameron  ttoia  Ist  to 
2d  do. 

Capt.  H.  C.  Lynch,  48th  N.L,  posted  to  rifle 
corps. 

Fort  St,  George,  May  25.— 27' A  N.I,  Lieut  A. 
Cuppage  to  be  a4}*>  v.  Waymouth  dec. 

Cadet  G.  B.  Clarke  admitted  to  infantry,  and 
prom,  to  ensign. 

May  29.— Sen.  Assist  Surg.  T.  Williams  to  be 
surg.,  v.  Trotter  dec. :  date  27th  Sept  1896b 

Sen.  Atalst  Surg;  R.  Anderaon  to  be  nug.,  .v 
Sergeant  xwigned ;  date  19th  Oct  18M. 


Assist.  Surgs.  mapo^ted,  W.  Mortimer  to  rtWi 
of  Calicut,  V.  WiTuamspToro.}  W.  Geddes  to  ju- 
dicial establishments  at  Masulipatara,  v.  Andenoa 
prom.  I  Thos.  Stewart  to  rillah  of  Cuddapah>  v. 
Geddes. 

2d  L.C.  Sen.  Capt  J.  Smith  to  be  maj..  Sen. 
Lieut.  W.  S.  Bury  to  be  capt.,  and  Sen.  Com.  W. 
S.  Ommaney  to  be  lieut,  v.  Wallace  dec ;  dated 
20th  May  1827. 

June  1.  —  Rethovals  in  Invalid  EstabHthment. 
Lieut  Col.  C.  Mandeville  from  4th  Nat  Vet  Bat 
to  Camatic  Europ.  Vet.  Bat. ;  Maj.  R.  Davia  from 
4th  Nat.  Vet.  Bat  to  2d  Nat  Vet.  Bat ;  Lieut 
Col.  J.  Haslewood  from  •2d  Nat  Vet  Bat  to  4lh 
Nat  Vet  Bat     ' 

Cadet  Wm.  Haig  admitted  to  cavalry,  and  pttm. 
to  comet— Cadets  W.  H.  Lamphier,  C.  R.  Younff, 
J.  W.  Marlay,  T.  C.  Hawkes,  H.  J.  NichoMs,  A. 
Salmon,  H.  M.  Donaldson,  W.  M.  Gunthorpe.  G. 
T.  Haly,  E.  Stevenson,  H.  Pereira,  R.  Mackenrie, 
H.  F.  Emerv,  J.  W.  C.  Starkey,  and  J.  G.  Nelll, 
admitted  to  infantry,  and  prom,  to  enaigns. 

Head-Quarters,  3fay29.— Maj.  Simpson,  3d  Nat 
Vet  Bat,  to  assume  command  of  troops  compos 
ing  garrison  of  Vizagapatam,  in  consequence  ot 
deatn  of  Lieut.  Col.  Smithwaite. 

May  20.— Costings  of  2d-Lieuts.  of  ArtOlay*  E. 
Brice  to  3d  bat. ;  C.  Lancaster,  Ist  do.;  IE.  H.  F. 
Denman,  1st  do. ;  J.  H.  Salter,  1st  do.  j  Rowlairt- 
son,  3d  do. ;  Carruthers,  1st  do. 

Ens.  H.  Y.  Pope  removed,  at  his  own  requeit* 
from  2d  Europ.  R^.  to  27th  N.I. 

May  31.— Assist.  Surg.  T.  Powellapp.  to  do  duty 
with  10th  N.I. 

June  l.—Remotfals.  Ens.  H.  Colbeck,  at  W§  own 
request,  from  16th  to  4th  N.I. ;  Ens.  G.  Cair,  at 
his  own  request,  from  8th  to  16th  do. 

June  2.— Removals.  Maj.  Gen.  and  Col.  Sfar  T. 
Dallas,  from  5th  to  7th  L.C. ;  Lt  CoL  Com.  J. 
Russell,  from  7th  to 6th  do.;  Lieut  Col.  Com.  D. 
Foulis  from  6th  to  5th  do. 

June  4.— Removals.  Ens,  P.  T.  Marrett,  at  his 
own  request,  from  1st  Europ.  Regt  to  8th  N.L.; 
Ens.  W.  G.  Johnstone,  at  his  6wn  request,  from 
38th  to  l2th  do. 

June  6. — Comets  (recently  prom.)  posted  to  R^yCfc 
Jos.  Davies  to  8th  L.C. ;  Wm.  Haig  to  4th  do. 

EnsigTis  •  {recently  prom.)  posted  to  Regis.  E.  B, 
S  evenson  to  46th  N.I.  H.  F.  Emery,  fiOCh  do. 
J.  C.  A.  Durand,  2d  Eur.  Refft.  J.  G.  Neill,  1st 
do.  J.  W.  C.  Starkey,  Ist  N.l.  H.  Gordon  (not 
arrived)  38th  do.  E.  Marriott  (do.),  45th  do.  W. 
W.  Cazalet  (do.),  52d  do.  R.  S.  Johnson  ^4o^, 
49th  do.  G.  P.  C.  Kenedy  (do.),  .3d  or  P.L.L  T. 
Master  (do.),  33d  N.I.  A.  RusseU  (do.),  46tii  do. 
H.  M.  Donaldson,  50th  do.  C^  R.  Yonnff,  2d 
Eur.  Regt  W.  H.  Lamphier,  36th  N.I.  H.  J. 
Nicholls,  25th  dow  W.  M.  Gunthorpe,  6th  do.  G. 
T.  Haly,  41st  do.  J.  W.  Marlay,  28th  do.  T.  C. 
Hawkes,  23d  or  W.L.I.  A.  Salmon,  47th  N.I.  J. 
Amsinck  (not  arrived),  1st  Eur.  Regt.  A.  J.  Had- 
field  (do.) ,  37th  N.I.  A.  F.  Beavan  (do.),  3901  do. 
J.  G.  Leathern  (do.),  1st  do.  O.  W.  Bromwlck 
(do.),  20th  do.  P.  B.  Roper  (do.),  38th  do.  W. 
Herford  (do.),  5th  do.  D.  MacDomald  (do.),  9d 
do. 

Jwne  7.— Mai.  J.  Larabe,  non-eifective  cstab., 
posted  to  4th  Nat  Vet.  Bat 

Fort  St.  George,  June  8.— Mr.  C.  Wakinton  ad- 
mitted on  estab.  as  an  assist  sui^. 

Assist  Siirg.  Wm.  Haines  app.  tomedlcal  charge 
of  the  Neilgherries. 

June  12.— 33d  N.I.  Sen.  Capt  G.  Drew  to  be 
maj..  Sen.  Lieut  G.  Brady  to  be  capt,  and- Sen. 
Ens.  A.  Brady  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Lambe  invalided;* 
dated  6th  June  I827. 

Assist.  Surg.  C.  Wilkinson  to  do  duty  under  gar- 
rison surg.  of  PoonamaUee. 

June  18.— Cadet  N.  Wroughton  admitted  to  cav., 
and  prom,  to  comet — Cadet  J.  E.  Mawdsky  ad- 
mitted toartil.,  and  prom,  to  2d-lieut— CadeU  S. 
G.  C.  Rouud,  P.  E.  L.  Rickards,  Joe.  Doda,  and 
F.  H.  Sanson  admitted  to  infantry,  and  prom,  to 
ensigns. 

Head-Quarters,  June  15.— Lieut  CoL  M.  Rid- 
ddl  (late  prom.)  posted  to  7th  L.C. 
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the  afternoon,  or  the  greatest  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  native  vessels  in  tlie  roads  roust 
have  been  wrecked.  As  it  was,  consider- 
able damage  was  sustained.  During  the 
whole  of  the  storm  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  it  is  supposed  that  so  great  a 
quantity  of  water  was  never  known  before 
to  have  fallen  there  at  one  time,  except 
during  one  of  those  violent  hurricanes 
which  occasionally  visit  that  coast,  llie 
rivers  and  tanks  were  all  full,  and  the 
country  for 'miles  round  was  flooded.  The 
fall  of  rain  was  truly  surprising:  between 
the  evening  of  the  5th  and  the  afternoon 
of  the  9th,  the  total  quantity  ^mounted  to 
upwards  of  twenty-one  inches,  which  is 
almost  equal  to  the  actual  supply  of  the 
whole  monsoon  season  in  moderate  years. 
The  thermometer  on  the  10th  was  at  74°  ; 
an  unusual  rate  at  Madras  in  the  month  of 
May.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
native  dwellings  suffered  severely,  and 
numbers  of  them  had  been  washed  down, 
and  others  undermined. 


FETE    AT   VIZAGAFATAM. 

On  the  22d  of  May  a  splendid   enter- 
tainment, consisting  of  a  dinner,  a  dance, 
and  a  supper,  was  given  by  Goday  Sooria 
Narrain  Row,  a  distinguished  and  opulent 
native,  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
European  portion  of  the  community,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriages  of  his  son 
and  daughter.     Th^  wedding  had    been 
previously  celebrated  in   the  native  style, 
with  all  that  attention  to  etiquette,  splen- 
dour,  and    expense  which    distinguished 
natives  are  accustomed  to  observe  on  such 
occasions.     Nor  was  the  fete  to  his  Euro- 
pean  friends  undeserving  of  notice.     A 
very  tasteful  pandal  was  erected  in  front  of, 
and  connected  with  his  garden-house ;  in 
this    the    company,    consisting  of   about 
fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Vizagapatam 
and  the  neighbouring  stations,  assembled. 
The  dinner  was  served  up  in  the  spacious 
hall   of    the    main    building,    brilliantly 
lighted  up,  and  hung  round  with  elegant 
engravings,  of  European  execution.    Two 
superb  mirrors  ornamented  each  end  of  the 
room,  and  a  very  elegant  lamp,  with  richly 
painted  moons,  was  hung  over  the  centre 
of  the  table.  The  dinner  consisted  of  every 
dwnty  usually  served  up  at  an  English  en- 
tertainment,   an  excellent  desert,    choice 
wines,    and  other  beverage.      The    heat 
did     not     prevent    some    of     the     fair 
from  enjoying  the  dance,    whilst  others 
were  amused  by  the  exhibition  of  a  fine 
set  of  native  danjing-girls,  and  a  display 
of  blue  lights  and  fireworks.    About  mid- 
night supper  was  announced,  which  might 
well  have  done  duty  for  a  dinner.     At 
dinner  the  health  of  the  son  and  daughter 
of  Narrain  Row,  and  the  wife  and  hus- 
band of  each,  was  drank  in   a  bumper. 
This  was  followed  by  the  health  of  the 


Rajah  of  Yizianagnim,  wIk>  honoured  the 
entertainment  with  bis  presence.  Amongst 
the  novelties  of  the  evening  was  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  Highland  piper  in  the  service 
of  his  Highness,  who,  in  ful4  costume, 
played  reels,  pibrochs  and  laments,  and 
was  no  contemptible  performer  on  tlie 
pipes  of  his  nation.  The  ladies  retired 
at  rather  an  early  hour,  occasioned  pro- 
bably by  the  great  heat :  but  many  gentle- 
men tarried  over  the  bottle  in  due  respect 
to  the  exertions  to  please  of  their  hospi- 
table entertainer,  and  retired  not  until 
pleasure  was  in  danger  of  becoming  H 
fatigue.— Afaff.  Gov.  Gaz,,  June  14. 


CURE  FOR  CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

'  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Madras,  10th 
July  1827: — **  Here  I  am  most  sorrow- 
fullv  interrupted  by  the  melancholy  news 
of  the  sudden  death  of  our  good  gover- 
nor, Sir  Tiiomas  Munro,  who  died  of  the 
cholera  on  the  5th  inst.  We  have  l)ceu 
free  from  this  epidemic  plague  for  many 
years.  I  was  attacked  with  it,  and  given 
over,  having  had  the  common  last  symp- 
toms, of  a  general  cramp  over  the  whole 
body,  with  sinking  of  the  eyes,  vfhen  I 
was  cured  by  a  powerful  medicine,  pre- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gay,  an  able  medical 
practitioner,  though  only  a  sub-assistant 
surgeon  ;  a  number  of  people  have  been 
cured  by  taking  that  medicine.*' 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  pre. 
scription  for  the  above  medicine,  with  a 
request  tiiat  it  may  appear  in  this  Journal ; 
it  is  as  follows  : 

Anticholera  Drops,  No.  I. 
Take  of  DafFy*s  Elixir  (with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  Senna)  ^ij. 

Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia 5*'^* 

Oil  of  Caryoph.  (made  an  essence  of  with 

Alcohol) 5^* 

Oil  of  Juniper gtts.  vi. 

Oil  of  Menth.  Pipt. gtts.  viij. 

Oil  of  Cajuput  gtts.  X. 

Spt.  iEther.  Nitros 5ig. 

Mist.  Camph.  (font.)  5  x.  m. 

Fiat  mist. — Dose  5j. 
No.  2. 
The   same,  leaving  out   the  camphor 
mixture,  and  adding  half  an  ounce  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  camphor. 

Should  repeated  doses  of  this  raixturenot 
check  the  watery  motions,  ten  drops  of  lau- 
danum may  then  be  added  to  each  dose,  in- 
creasing it  five  drops  each  time,  till  it 
composes  the  bowels ;  an  hour  or  two  aAer 
which,  if  the  patient  is  not  very  mi\ch  ex- 
hausted, six  grains  of  calomel,  with  a 
scruple  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  ought 
to  be  administered  in  a  little  ginger  tea, 
and  the  latter  to  be  made  use  of  pretty 
freely  after  the  bowels  have  been  openea 
by  tlie  medicine. 

Should  the  cholera  commence  with  evi- 
dent 
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dent  acidity  at  stomach,  the  cure  ought  to 
be  commenced  with  eight  grains  of  calo- 
mel, and  a  drachm  of  prepared  chalk,  with 
a  little  ginger  powder ;  after  which  mix- 
ture No.  1  should  be  persevered  in  till  the 
stomach  is  composed. 

Mr.  Gay  attributes  the  success  he  has 
experienced  from  the  use  of  the  Anticho- 
len  Drops  to  *'  their  powerful  action  on 
the  digestive  and  unnary  organs,  which  by 
■ome  mysterious  cause  become  so  greatly 
affected  as  to  encourage  (it  is  believed)  the 
congestion  of  the  bloodf  which  being  re. 
daoed   into  a  conjee.water-Uke    fluid,  is 
evacuated  in  large  quantities,  and  Neces- 
sarily produces  that  prostration  of  strength 
and' restlessness,  which  are  ever  attendant 
on  Cholera.     Tlie  symptoms  in  this  for- 
Budable  disease    strongly  point   out  tlie 
necessity  of  stimulants  to  keep  up  the  cir- 
calatioo  of  the  blood;  which  the  Anti- 
diolera  Drops  are  admirably  calculated  to 
effect,  particularly  when  assisted  by  stimu- 
ladog  frictions  of  cajuput  oil,  or  (which 
is  biiter  when  spasms  come  on)  a  mixture 
of  cajuput  oil,  tether,  and  laudanum,  in 
«paX  parts.**     He  recommends  the  pa. 
tieBt*s  thirst  to  be  quenched  with  small  but 
repeated  doses  of  strong  ginger  tea,  pre- 
psred  with  toast  and  water. 


DEATHS. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU* 
Jme  12.  Bombajf,  Charitie,  ttota.  Londaii.~20. 
VFoCgrloo,    Manning,  from  London.— 83.  General 
Mfi,  Naime,   firam  London.->7u(|^  10.  Belle  AI- 
maet,  Pcndergast,  from  Ceylon. 

Departuree, 
Jmie  8.  Harriet,  Kindley,  for  Calcutta.— 9.  Sir 
Wasmm  Wailace,  Wibon,  for  Calcutta.— 10.  Cm- 
Mr,  Watt,  for  Calcutta.— JWy  6.  Johtit  Dawson, 

{Mnd  from  L^Midon),  for  Calcutta 12.  H.  M.  S. 

Tmmrt  tot  Cape  and  London.— 17.  General  Pal' 
»tr,  Trusoott,  for  London. 

BIRTHS. 

Jume  3.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  B.  Dyer,  dep.  assist. 
a&  sm.  of  the  aimy,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  xhelady  of  John  Moorat»  Esq.,  of  a  daugh- 
w* 

it  At  Punganore,  the  lady  of  Emudy  Chekah 
Boyal  or  Nanah,  son  to  his  Highness  the  Rajah  of 
"^  of  a  daughter. 


K  At  WalUjahbad,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  Cle- 
■OBi,  9tb  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

Jm^t  1.  At  Palamcottah,  the  lady  of  the  Rev. 
J.  C  F.  WfaicUer,  of  a  son. 

1  At  BeOary,  the  lady  of  Capt  Godfrey,  dep. 
snirt.  qr.  mas.  gen.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Canoanore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  B.  S.  Ward, 
flf  aaoBi. 

6L  At  Kamptee,  near  Nagpore,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
r.  HoBtcr,  assirt.  a4j.  gen.,  of  a  daug|iter. 

--  At  Salem,  the  lady  of  [E.  .H.  Woodcock, 
■%v  chrfl  service  of  a  son. 

—  At  Palaveram,  the  lady  of  CapL  J.  P.  James, 
MRft.,  of asoQ. 

IL  At  Secundrabad,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Baniett, 
/Ih  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jmkfia,  At  St  George's  Church,  E.  B.  Tho- 
■i^  Esq.,  of  the  civU  service,  to  Isabella  Marga- 
y,  iwthfii  of  E.  C.  Greenway,  Em).,  civil  ser- 

ML  At  St  George's  Church,  Lieut  and  Qu. 
-^  Cmthtm,  Uat  N.h^  to  Jemima  Borland, 
"^  4nilit«  of  Jobn  Ewait,  Eiq. 


May  90.  At  Bangalore,  Lieut  T.  R.  Barton,  25d 
N.I. 

JunffSS.  At  Masulipatam,  Lieut  James  Willis, 
38th  N.L 

96.  Xt  Kamptee,  Lieut  E.  S.  Bnrchell. 

July  6.  At  Trichinopoly,  Ann,  wife  of  Quart 
Mast  J.  Stubbs,  H.M.^s  48th  rrat 

&  Capt  John  Marshall,  H.M.'b  48th  r^t,  in 
which  corps  he  served  twenty  years. 

—  At  Masulipatam,  Lieut  R.  Garraway,  quart 
mast,  and  interp.  38th  N.I. 

15.  Capt  H.S.  Hall,  4th  N.L,  and  acting  mtU- 
tary  paymaster  at  the  presidency. 

16.  On  board  the  Roxburgh  Cattle,  just  as  she 
had  completed  her  voyage  from  England,  Lieut 
Col.  John  Noble,  of  the  Madras  army. 

Lately.  At  Anantpoor,  Arthur  Wihnot,  Esq., 
Madras  civil  service,  in  his  22d  year. 

—  At  a  village  on  march  from  Ghooty,  Capt 
A.  Macleod,  43d  N.L,  commanding  the  late  Hon. 
the  Govem^s  escort 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

BREV.  CAn.  0*C0KN0R. 

Head'QvarterSy  Calcutta,  June  II,  1827. 
— At  a  General  Court>Martial,  held  at 
Poonah  on  the  27th  April  1827,  Brev. 
Capt.  C.  O'Connor,  of  H.  M.'s  20th  - 
Regt.,  was  arraigned  upon  the  undermen- 
tioned charge :  — 

For  highly  disgraceful  and  dishonour, 
able  conduct,  unbecoming  the  character 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances :— > 

For  wilfully  asserting^  on  the  Sd  Jan. 
1827,  a  gross  falsehood  in  presence  of 
two  soldiers  of  the  regiment,  by  which 
he  induced  Lieut.  South,  the  acting  pay- 
master, to  transfer  the  sum  of  150  rupees 
from  his  private  account  to  his  public  ac- 
count wiUi  the  late  paymaster,  thereby 
intending  to  defraud  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  in  tliat  sum  of  money. 

Upon  which  charge  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision:— 

'  Finding  and  Senience.^-'The  court,  hav- 
ing most  maturely  weighed  and  considered 
the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the 
prosecution,  as  well  as  what  the  prisoner 
has  brought  forward  in  his  own  behalf, 
are  of  opinion  that  he  is  guilty  of  the 
charge  preferred  against  him,  with  the 
exception  of  the  concluding  allegation,  of 
which  he  is  acquitted.  The  court,  having 
found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  so  much  of 
the  diarge  as^is  above  described,  do  ad- 
judge him,  Brev.  Capt.  O'Connor,  to  be 
dismissed  his  Majesty's  service. 
Confirmed, 
(Signed)  Combermere,  Genera], 
Commander-in-chief  in  India. 

Remarks  by  his  Excellency  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Commander-in-chief. 

The  explanation  which  the  court  have 
given  of  tlie  grounds  on  which  they  have 
pronounced  a  partial  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner,  Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt.  O'Con- 
nor, on  the  charge  preferred  afj^^ttmit  him. 
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has  occasioned  to  the  Commander-in-chief 
some  embarassment ;  since  the  opinion 
they  have  expressed  of  the  transaction 
being,  in  his  Lordship's  judgment,  quite 
.incorrect,  he  is  led  to  suppose  that  had 
the  court  taken  a  more  proper  view  of  the 
case,  the  prisoner  would  have  been  found 
guilty. 

A  consideration  of  the  facts  proved  in 
evidence  woidd,  his  Lordship  regrets  to 
observe,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion ; 
since,  if  Brev.  Capt.  O'Connor  had  been 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  trans- 
action  was  a  justifiable  one,  or  that  he 
would  not,  if  successful,  have  relieved 
himself  from  a  personal  debt  by  charging 
the  estate  of  the  late  paymaster  to  that 
amount,  he  would  not  have  attempted  to 
effect  his  purpose  by  means  of  false  as- 
sertion. 

Again,  it  appears,  though  not  observed 
by  the  court,  that  there  was  on  the  31st 
Dec.  (the  paymaster  having  died  on  the 
23d  of  the  same  month)  a  balance  in  fa- 
ironr  of  Lieut.  O'Connor  on  his  private 
account,  amounting  to  Ks.  157,  after  de- 
ducing  the  sum  of  Ks.  150,  advanced  to 
him  by  the  late  paymaster,  which  shews, 
that  in  eight  days  after  the  paymaster's 
decease,  he  would  have  had  ample  funds  for 
the  repayment  of  the  debt ;  but  that  fact 
does  not  disprove  the  fraudulent  intention, 
although  he  makes  it  appear  that  through 
his  ignorance  or  fears,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  by  a  falsehood  that  adjustment  of 
bis  debt  which  he  might  openly  and  fairly 
have  demanded. 

The  erroneous  opinion  which  the  court 
have  entertained  is,  that  a  sum  of  money 
due  by  an  officer  to  an  insolvent  paymas. 
ter,  on  a  private*  account,  can  be  admitted 
as  a  set  off  against  a  sum  due  to  such  officer 
on  the  public  account  of  his  Company  by 
the  same  paymaster. 

A  paymaster  in  his  official  capacity  of 
a  public  accountant  is  obliged  to  find  se- 
curity for  the  due  performance  of  his 
public  duties,  and  his  securities  are  re- 
'  sponsible  for,  and  must  make  good,  any 
defalcation  in  the  public  accounts  of  an 
insolvent  paymaster ;  for  ttiis  purpose,  as 
in  every  other  transaction  with  a  public 
accountant,  they  are  entitled  to  any  assets 
which  may  be  due  to  the  estate  to  the 
amount  of  their  liability,  but  they  cannot 
by  any  rule  be  charged  with  the  insol- 
vent's private  debts. 

When  therefore  an  officer  either  bor. 
rows  money  from  a  paymaster  or  allows 
balances  in  hi^  hands,  after  they  Ought  to 
have  been  drawn  out  by  the  regulations 
of  the  service,  he  makes  the  paymaster  his 
private  agent,  becomes  personally  liable 
to  any  losses  from  his  insolvency,  and  is 
obiged  to  repay  to  the  estate  any  advances 
be  may  have  received,  equally  as  he 
would  by  the  insolvency  of  any  other 
private  agent;  and  these  private  claims 


can  on  no  principle,  either  of  equity  o^ 
practice,  be  admitted  in  the  public  ac* 
counts  of  the  insolvent  paymaster. 

The  court  have  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  length  and  nature  of  Lieut  O'Con- 
nor's services,  his  strong  testimonials  of 
character,  and  above  all  the  circumstance 
of  his  acquittal  upon  the  mo^t  disgraceful 
part  of  the  charge,  may  operate  to  procure 
for  him  a  mitigation  of  his  sentence. 

The  Commander-in-chief  will  not  fail 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  his  Majesty, 
through  the  proper  channel,  the  court's 
recommendation;  but  considering  the 
very  grave  nature  of  the  charge,  whicll 
has  been  proved,  he  cannot  take  upon 
himself  to  mitigate  the  penalty  which  has 
been  awarded. 

The  foregoing  order  is  to  be  entered  in 
the  general  order  book,  and  read  at  the 
head  of  every  regiment  in  his  Majesty's 
service  in  India. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in.chief. 
A.  Macdonald,  Adj.Oen. 
of  H.M.'s  forces  in  India. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTI^ 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombay  Castle,  June  15,  1827- — Inftmlrp.  Sfp. 
Lieut.  Col.  W.  Sandwith  to  be  lieut.  ool.  com.,  v. 
Wilson,  dec. ;  Sen.  Maj.  C.  Garraway  to  be  Ikut. 
col.,  V.  Sandwith  prom. ;  both  dated  8d  April  1987* 

17th  N.J,  Capt.  W.  H.  Sykes  to  bemajOT,  Usut. 
B.  Kingston  to  be  capt.,  and  Ens.  J.  Pope  to  be 
lieut.,  m  sue.  to  Garraway  prom. ;  all  datetf  9d 
April  1827. 

June  19.  —  Temporary  artxingement*  eonfirmeim ' 
Lieut.  A.  Woodbum,  qu.  mast.  1st  extra  nt.,  to 
actasinterp.  in  Hindoostanee  to  11th  N.I.,  ftan 
20th  May  1827 ;  Lieut.  H.  Jacob  to  act  as  intarp. 
in  Hindoostanee  to  detached  wing  of  19th  N.L  n 
Kattywar,  from  28th  April  1827;  Limit.  Fortune, 
adj.  Guzerat  Prov.  Bat.,  to  act  as  Interp.  in  Hln- 
doostanee  to  right  wing  of  1st  L.C.  at  Kairs,  ttoa 
15th  April  1827. 

June  23 — Subedar  Maj.  Cooshall,  5th  N.ll,  to 
command  hill  fort  of  Ruttunghur. 

June  25. — Capt.  C.  Newport  (having  retunied 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  permitted  to  jofai  reve* 
nue  survey  in  Guzerat. 

June  20.— Officers  of  Deccan  Surv^  Deparimtnt 
phiced  at  disposal  of  Com.-in-Chief  Capt.  G.  P. 
Le  Messurier,  4th  N.L;  Lieut.  R.  Shortreed, 
14th  do.;  Lieut  W.  N.  Smee,  5th  do. ;  Lieut  H. 
Hart,  6th  do. ;  Lieut  C.  Benbow,  IMh  do.  (on 
leave  of  absence  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 

June  28 — Capt.  G.  P.  Le  Messurier,  14th  N.L, 
to  act  as  third  assist  com.  gen.  Pocnu  div.  of 
army,  during  absence  of  Capt  Campbdl  at  sea  for 
health. 

June  28.— Cadets  W.  J.  Tudor  and  W.  F.  Hay 
admitted  to  cavalry,  aud  prom,  to  cornets.— Cadets 
H.  W.  Brett,  T.  Tarleton,  and  J.  S.  Unwin,  ad- 
mitted to  artillery,  and  prom,  to  Sd-lieuts. — Cadeli 
J.  W.  Hockhi,  F.  Cristall,  W.  S.  NctUefold.  P. 
Show,  R.  J.  Holmes,  T.  L.  Frederick,  J.  Bor- 
nett,  C.  R.  Hogg,  W.  E.  RawUnson,  TIkm. 
Stock,  and  S.  H.  Partridge,  admitted  to  inlkncrv, 
and  prom,  to  ensigns. — Messrs.  A.  Gr^or  and  J. 
Spark  admitted  as  assist  siurgeons. 

Officers  returned  to  duty,  from  Europe,  Lieut 
Col.  E.  Frederick,  of  infantry ;  Capt  W.  Sterlinf, 
17th  N.I. ;  Surg.  J.  Orton. 

June  30.— Capt.  C.  B.  James  to  act  as  secretary 
to  Military  Board,  and  Capt  T.  Bailie.  84th  N.L, 
to  act  as  1st  assist  com.  gen.  at  Surat,  firom  date  of 
Maj.  Fearon's  departure  on  furlough  to  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Julv  7.— l«e  Or,  N.L  Em.  T.  Foularton  to  be 
Ueut,  ▼.  Stenton  dec.  i  date  19Ch  June  1017. 

JulM 
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Jtify  lO^LWt.  F.  N.  B.  Tucker,  24th  N.I.,  to 
be  line  idj.  at  Rajcote,  t.  Trowaxd  prom.— Lieut* 
D.  Grahain,  19tb  N.I.,  to  act  as  line  adj.  until 
Lieut.  Tuckei'8  arrivaL 

Ju/y  14.  —  Assist.  S*irg.  A.  Bfackel  to  be  civil 
furg.  nt  Kaira. 

Jufy  20.— Lieut  W.  N.  J.  Smee,  5th  N.I.,  to  be 
fort  adj.  at  Ahmednumer  from  16th  July,  v. 
Jameson  proceeding  to  Europe. 

Aug,  3.~Lieut.  Athill  to  be  acUng  revenue  sur- 
veyor of  Bombay  and  Salsette. 

Lieut.  C.  P.  Ainslie,  H.M.'s  4th  L.Dt.,  to  be 
aide-de-camp  to  commander-in-chief  from  ISth 
June,  T.  Lieut.  CoL  Rainey  resigned. 
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FURLOUGHS. 

Capt.  W.  A.  Tate, 


of 


To  Europe. — June  22. 
engineers,' for  health. -^uly  20.  Lieut.  G.  J.  Jame- 
son, 4th  N.L,  for  health. 

To  Caleutttu—JMly  23.  Lieut  J.  B.  Phillips,  2d 
Europ.  Rest,  for  six  months,  on  private  afifairs. 
H.  LleutJ.  H.  Bell,  11th  N.I.,  ditto  ditto. 

To  Madnu^-Lkxit,  J.  Maughan,  12th  N.I.,  for 
fix  months,  on  private  affairs. 

To  Cape  of  Good  Ho/m.— June  16.  Maj.  P.  Fea- 
loo,  6th  N.I. .  for  health  (eventually  to  Europe). 
—22.  Lieut  Col.  N.  C.  Maw,  11th  N.I.,  for  twelve 
months,  fSorhealUi* 

GBneeOM.— July  9.  Capt  J.  Fosbeny,  8th  Ma- 
dras N.L,  to  Madras  by  sea. 


LAW. 
supkkMb  court,  JuJt/  30. 

Hurgovandas  JugjeevandjasSy  TooUeydass 
SewdasSy  LatlUass  Mooteranu  and  Mooteram 
Etcharam,  appeared  to  an  indictment  which 
had  been  found  against  tliem  at  the  last 
sessions  for  a  conspiracy. 

The  case  was  as  follows  : — Nurbharam 
Bhawanidass,  the  late  mint  contractor, 
died  In  March  1824,  leaving  great  wealth. 
He  made  his  will  three  or  four  days  before 
hi9  death,  in  which  he  bequeathed  the  bulk 
o€  it  to  his  grandson,  an  infant  of  two  or 
three  years  old,  appointing  four  executors, 
of  wliom  Hurgovandas  (the  defendant), 
wlio  was  the  father  of  the  infant  heir,  was 
one.  Legacies,  amounting  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  property,  were  left  mostly 
to  images  and  shrines  at  Bombay  and 
Guzxerat.  For  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Nurbharam,  the  defendant  acted  agree- 
ably to  tlie  will— he  even  paid  a  legacy 
uoder  the  will,  and  acquiesced  in  the  ap> 
I^ication  for  probate^  which  the  executors 
were  about  to  make  to  the  supreme  court. 
Towards  September  1824  the  defendant 
threw  off*  all  regard  to  the  will,  declaring 
that  it  was  not  the  act  of  Nurbharam,  whose 
state  of  mind  would  invalidate  such  an 
act.  The  effect  of  setting  aside  the  will 
would  be  to  nullify  the  legacies,  and  make 
Hurgovandas  the  administrator  and  ma- 
nager of  this  immense  property  during  the 
long  minority  of  his  son.  With  this  view, 
be  prevailed  upon  the  other  defendants  to 
ioin  him  in  an  affidavit  before  the  Regis- 
trtf,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
probate  being  granted  to  the  will. 

Thb  trial  lasted  for  nearly  two  days, 
when  tfaa  oourt  found  all  the  defendants 
guilty. 


TIOBH    KILLED    BV    A    BRITISH    OPnCXA. 

Tbe  following  extraordinary  exploit  is 
related  in  the  Bombay  Iris  of  August  7 : 
An  officer  (Capt.  F.)  travelling  within  the 
last  month  to  join  his  regiment  at  Jaulnah, 
on  the  Madras  establishment,  happened  to 
go  oOt  with  his  rifle  one  fine  morning, 
when  suddenly  he  observed  a  large  tiger 
making  at  him  :  fortunately  his  piece  was 
loaded  with  ball,  and  taking  a  steady  aim, 
he  hit  him  immediately  in  the  eye :  for  a 
tnoment  the  animal  was  stunned,  so  great 
was  the  shock  ;  the  officer  had  presence  of 
mind  to  take  advantage  of  this  short  re« 
spite  (for  of  course  he  considered  his  de- 
struction certain),  and  pulling  off  his 
shooting  jacket,  which  was  made  of  very 
tliick  fustian,  he  wrapped  it  round  his  left 
arm,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  short 
knife,  similar  to  those  which  natives  carry, 
he  prepared  boldly  for  the  attack.  The 
raging  beast  now  made  a  spring,  which 
was  avoided,  and  at  last,  after  much  dif- 
ficulty and  many  wounds,  Capt.  F.  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  left  arm  down  the 
tiger's  throat,  whilst,  with  his  right,  he 
first  cut  and  hacked  bis  fore-legs  and 
claws,  and  then  stabbed  him  in  the  breast 
and  stomach,  until  the  animal  by  degrees 
relaxed  his  struggling,  and  dropped  dead 
on  the  ground.  Capt.  F.  proceeds  then 
to  express  his  feelings  on  finding  himself 
delivered  from  what  every  one  must  have 
looked  on  as  certain  death;  until  over- 
come, he  says,  as  much  by  mental  sufibr- 
ing  as  bodily  wounds,  he  fell  senseless  by 
the  side  of  his  conquered  enemy,  in  which 
state  his  servants  discovered  him  about 
four  hours  after. 

ARMENIAN  HIGHWAYMAN. 

The  Bombay  Gazette  of  the  27th  June 
states  the  following  extraordinary  circum- 
stance : — **  On  Sunday  night,  as  Mrs. 
Sparrow  was  returning  from  church,  a 
daring  attempt  was  made  to  stop  her  car- 
riage by  a  man  on  horseback,  who  rode  up 
and  seized  the  reins  of  the  horses.  The 
coachman,  finding  that  tbe  hearty  applica- 
tion of  his  whip  was  unavailing  in  making 
him  quit  his  hold,  descended  from  the  box 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  highway- 
man, who  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  dis- 
charging it  at  his  head,  shot  away  his  ear. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  perp&. 
trator  of  this  atrocity  was  shortly  after  ap- 
prehended, through  the  vigilance  of  Mr. 
Gray,  the  junior  magistrate  of  police,  who 
secured  him  at  Byramjee*s  stables  when 
returning  the  horse  he  rode.  The  offender 
is  an  Armenian— a  people  distinguished 
for  peaceable  habits.** 

BOOTT  AT  KITTOOa. 

It  will  be  very  satis&ctory  to  many  of 

our 
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our  military  friends  to  learn,  that  the  pro- 
perty captured  at  Kittoor  in  1S24  has  been 
declared  to  be  prize,  and  that  orders  have 
been  received  for  its  distribution. — Bom. 
Ctmr.,  Aug.  II. 


SHIPPING. 

Jbritfiilg, 

June  24.  Egyptian,  Lilbum,  from  London. — 
30.  Warwick,  Gibson,  from  London  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro.— Ju/j(  7*  Fort  William,  Neish,  from  Ben- 
gal.—25.  Esther,  Robinson,  from  Liverpool.— 29. 
Enterprize,  Dillon,  from  London. — Aug.  6.  John 
Bigmr,  Kent,  from  London. — 7>  Charles  Kerr, 
Brodie,  fnnn  London. 

Departures, 

June  21.  Cumbrian,  BIyth,  for  China.  —  26. 
Bridgewater,  Manderson,  and  Charles  Forbes, 
Bxs&a,  both  for  China.— Ju/^  ^.  Lowther  Castle, 
Baker,  for  China.— 15.  Duke  o/Bedfordt  Parsons, 
for  Persian  Gulf.— 23.  Hi/the,  Wilson,  for  China, 
25.  Milfurd,  Jackson,  for  China. — Aug.  1.  War- 
wick, Gibson,  for  Liverpool.— 5.  Trtw/npA,  Green, 
and  Maitland,  Studd,  both  for  London.— 7.  Charles 
Grant,  Hay,  for  China.— 8.  Atlas,  Hine,  for  Pe- 
nang  and  China. 

BIRTHS. 

June  24.  Mrs.  Ferrar,  of  a  daughter. 
Jitly  6.  At  Indore,  the  lady  of  Capt  Danger- 
0eld,  assist,  opium  agent,  of  a  son. 
16.  At  Colaba,  Mrs.  Jellicoe,  of  a  son. 

23.  Mrs.  Bennett,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Mhow,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Rybot,  2d  Ca- 
valry, of  a  son. 

Aug.  6.  At  Colabah,  Mrs.  E^n,  of  a  son. 

8.  Thelady  of  J.  Saunders,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Colabah,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Wm.  Poynton, 
of  the  country  service,  o'f  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES.  ^ 

Jun«l.  At  Poona,  Lieut.  Edw.  Willoughby, 
18th  N.I.,  to  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  Meall,  of  this  establishment. 

20.  At  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Stanhope  Bruce, 
Esq.,  lieut.  3d  regt.  of  Buffs,  to  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Lieut.  Col.  R.  Ellis,  25th  Light  Drags. 

DEATHS. 

June  12.  At  Surat,  Lydia  Barnes,  wife  of  Mr. 
Salmon,  of  the  Surat  lAusiofa,  aged  20. 

29.  Drowned-on  his  way  from  Jooneer  to  Poona, 
Jn  his  19th  year,  Alejc  G.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  the 
Bombay  civil  service.' 

30.  At  Surat,  W.  G.  Bird,  Esq.,  oS  the  civil 
service. 

July  20.  R.  J.  M.  Muspratt,  Esq.,  of  the  civil 
service,  aged  19. 

—  At  Geergaum,  Mr.  P.  Brady,  tutor  of  the 
Engineer  Institution,  aged  40. 

Aug.  2.  At  Poona,  Lieut.  W.  H.  Clartison,  3d 
N.I.,  aged  22. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINTMENT. 

April  28.  The  Rev.  N.  Garstin  to  be  senior  colo- 
nial chaplain,  from  Ist  Jan.  1827. 


LEYEE. 

On  Monday  tlie  23d  inst.  being  appoint- 
el  for  the  celebration  of  his  Majesty's 
birth-day,  his  £xc.  tlie  Governor  held  a 
levee  at  the  king's  house,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  gentlemen  of  the  seyeral 
services  and  other  European  gentlemen  re- 
sident in  Colombo,  as  well  as  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  the  native  headmen.  In  tlie 
evening  the  Governor  and  L«ady  Barnes 


gave  a  ball  and  supper  to  the  ladies  arid  | 
gentlemen  of  the  settlemv>nt.  Afler  <<the 
king,"  and  some  other  toasts,  his  Excel-  1 
lency  gave  **  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  _ 
native  subjects  of  Ceylon,  and  prosperity  _ 
to  the  island ;"  on  which  the  second  Maha  ^ 
Moodliar  (the  first  having  been  absent  ati 
account  of  family  affliction),  attiended  by 
the  native  headmen  present,  came  fprward 
from  a  table  that  had  been  laid  out  for  their 
accommodation  in  an  adjoining  apartment, 
and  in  a  most  appropriate  and  well  con- 
ceived address,  expressed  the  high  feelings 
of  loyalty  felt  by  them  and  the  native  in- 
habitants  in  general  towards  his  Majesty, 
and  expatiated  upon  the  happiness  they  , 
experienced  under  the  mild  and  equitable 
rule  of  the  British  government;  and,  con- 
nected with  such  an  impression^  he  con- 
cluded by  asking  the  governor's  permMU 
sion  to  propose  as  a  toast,  **  the  health  and 
happiness  of  his  Excdlency  and  XJidf 
Barnes,"  to  whom  they  were  most  anxious 
to  offer  this  mark  of  their  respect  ttnA  es- 
teem. The  governor,  in  reply,  declared 
his  particular  satisfaction  at  tlie  sentiments 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  for.  bis  Ma- 
jesty's government  conveyed  by  the  Maba 
Moodliar ;  that  he  was  happy  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  which  now 
presented  itself,  of  publicly  giving  his 
testimony  to  the  general  good  conduct  ot 
the  native  headmen  in  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties.  To  the  equitab^ 
rule  of  the  British  government — a  rufe 
that  admitted  of  no  distinction,  for  1^ 
law  was  administered  alike  both  to  Eui^ 
peans  and  natives,  who  were  equally  sub- 
jects of  the  British  empire — his  Exc 
attributed  the  good  order  and  happiness  so 
long  prevalent  amongst  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  and  the  rapid  strides 
they  had  made  toward  civilization,  to  the 
good  example  set  by  th#  native  headman 
to  their  inferiors,  and  those  who  y/Me 
placed  in  authority  under  them.  His 
Kxc.  was  pleased  to  express  his  sens^  .of 
the  individual  merit  of  the  Maha  Mbdd- 
liar,  and  concluded  by  returning  thanks  to 
the  company  for  the  kind  manner  in  wliidi 
they  had  been  pleased  to  receive  the  toast. 
'-'Ceylon  Gov.  Gaz.,  April  28, 

BIKTH. 

June  4.  At  Mulletivo,  the  lady  of  Mr.  Breedl- 
man,  sitting  magistrate  of  that  place,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGE. 

July  11.  At  Galle,  Lieut.  R.  Lexmore,  H.lLli 
16th  regt.,  to  Mary  Heloi,  youngtst  daughter  of 
W.  C.  Gibson,  Bsq. 

DEATHS. 

Maif  8.  Maria  Petronella  De  Vos,  wife  xd  lir. 
D.  D.  Neys,  librarian  of  the  Colombo  LIbcaiTr 

June  3.  At  Colombo,  Maria  Magdelena,  wflbof 
the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Demmer,  aged  si. 

S3.  At  Galle,  Chas.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  the  Ceykm 
dvll  service,  and  provincial  judge  of  that  statliaB. 

87*  At  Colombo,  Capt  J.  Parker,  H.M.'s  Cey^ 
Ion  regt,  agedM. 
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ful  and  zealous  discharge  of  such  impor- 
tant duties  as  those  we  have  ventured  to 
advert  to,  it  must  appear  as  of  very  minor 
consequence,  to  point  out  the  active  part 
which  he  so  kindly  toc^  in  the  manage, 
ment  of  our  presidency  library  ;— but  we 
are  loath  to  omit,  in  this  feeble  tribute  to 
departed  worth,  so  pleasing  a  proof  of  his 
readiness  to  afibrd,  upon  all  occasions  of 
public  utility,  the  influence  and  aid— of 
bis  respected  character  and  literary  attain « 
ments.  Such,  in  short,  has  been  the  uni- 
form merit  of  our  spiritual  guide  and  la- 
mented friend,  in  all  the  varied  relations 
of  public  and  private  life,  that  his  death  is 
regarded  as  a  general  calamity,  and  his 
menoory  will  long  be  cherished  with  cor- 
responding pain  and  aflecd^m.* 
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IStb^uly  make  nomentidii  of  this  occur- 
rence. 


CHINESE   PLANTERS     AND   BROTBERHOOO. 

The  Malacca  Observer  of  May  8th  con- 
tains sundry  allegations  against  the  Chi- 
nese  in  the  settlement,  on  behalf  of  the 
landholders,  who  state  their  case  thus  :— 

1 .  When  a  planter  borrows  money,  it  is 
with  the  engagement  of  repaying  it  either 
in  cash,  or  in  pepper  after  tlie  first  or  se- 
cond season  from  the  date  of  the  bond. 

2.  When  a  planter  wishes  to  commence  a 
plantation,  he  agrees  with  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  or  any  other  person  willing 
to  join,  who  advances  cash,  on  condition 
that,  after  the  plantation  has  cleared  the 
expenses  of  outfit,  the  half,  or  generally 
two-thirds,  of  the  plantation  revert  to  htm, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  planter  for  bis 
trouble  in  superintending  the  work.  The 
workmen  are  supplied  with  rice  by  the 
person  who  advances  the  cash.  Previous 
to  the  year  1819  there  existed  a  brotherhood 
among  the  Chinese  planters;  but  owing 
to  the  murder  of  a  Chinaman  named 
A>man,  and  in  consequence  of  the  search 
made  by  the  police,  this  brotherhood  was 
in  a  measure  broken  up,  seven  of  the 
leaders  having  fled  to  Pahang.  From  that 
period  to  1824  matters  went  on  peaceably 
and  fairly  between  the  planters  and  pro- 
prietors, imtil  the  Chinese  brotherhood 
was  again  set  on  foot;  since  which,  it  is 
afHrmed,  nothing  but  deception  and  losses 
have  occurred  to  those  who  advanced  mo- 
ney on  plantations,  to  the  amount  alto- 
gether of  between  90,000  and  100,000 
dollars.  The  complaints  on  these  points 
are,  that  the  planters  who  have  borrowed 
money,  giving  their  plantation  in  security, 
and  also  two  other  planters  as  securities 
for  the  amount,  do  not  pay  either  interest 
or  principal,  but  put  off' the  creditors  from 
season  to  season ;  and  should  the  latter 
summon  them  before  the  court,  it  avails 
nothing,  as  the  local  authorities,  it  is  yn- 
derstood,  have  not  power  to  decide  on 
debts  exceeding  thirty  Spanish  dollars, 
^he  planters,  in  the  mean  time,  receive 
the  produce  of  the  trees,  and  sell  it  for 
their  own  benefit,  aft^  which  the  planta- 
tion is  little  worU)  until  the  following 
season,,  and  the  creditors  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  food  .and  wages  to  the  work- 
men. Should  they  send  to  demand  pay- 
ment, their  messengers  or  agents  are  aAraid 
to  use  violent  means,  for  fear  of  their 
lives  being  in  danger;  and  the  combina- 
tion between  the  planters  and  workmen, 
who  are  mostly  Chinese,  is  so  great,  that 
a  person  who  is  not  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  who  has  a  plantation  among  them»  hat 
had  his  trees  and  other  property  dfstroyed, 
without  baling  it  in  bis  power  to  dltcovor 


the  perpetrators,  or  to  inform  against  them 
should  he  discover  them,  for  fear  of  being 

murdered.  

'  Cases  are  mentioned  to  shew  the  evils  of 
this  system. 

A  plantation  was  ordered  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  tlie  creditor,  or  person  who 
originally  advanced  the  cash  for  the  raising 
of  the  plantation  ;  although  the  plantation 
was  estimated  at  2,000  dollar^,  the  otfwr 
planters  would  not  bid  for  it,  and  it  con- 
sequently reverted  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
creditor.  Another  instance  is  mentioned 
where  a  person  holding  land  at  Batu  Brin- 
dam,  sold  the  revenue  of  his  pepper  plan- 
tation for  seventy  piculs  of  pepper,  for  the 
present  year,  1827^  to  a  Chinaman,  -  who 
was  not  of  the  brotherhood ;  but  he  wis 
told  that  he  could  not  keep  the  farm,  and 
from  fear  gave  it  over  at  the  profit  of  fife 
piculs  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  land-owa- 
er  had  not  a  word  to  say  (or  himself  on-  the 
subject.  It  was  subsequently  told  by  one 
of  the  brotherhood,  that  2,000  piculs  of 
pepper  wUl  come  in  this  year  from  the  aaid 
plantation. 

This  brotherhood,  it  is  stated,  kept  their 
existence  secret  till  the  end  of  last  year» 
when  they  took  a  large  house,  where  they 
held  their  feasts  and  cabals ;  on  their  holi. 
days  they  keep  up  such  an  incessant  nolte 
with  drums  and  vocal  music,  that  they  are 
a  complete  nuisance  to  the  respectable 
neighbourhood  where  they  unfortunatdy 
have  settled  themselves. 

DEATH. 

Apra  2.  Of  the  jungle  (fiever,  after  a  short  IB- 
neu,  Mr.  Charles  Gray,  much  xegretted  bf .  thft 

community. 


SALIVE   CUALTBEATB  WATKB. 

A  saline  spring,  which  was  discovered  ■ 
few  years  back  on  Champ  de  Lort,-  Fort 
Louis,  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  has,  we 
understand,  been  found  peculiarly  suifaible 
to  the  disorders  occasioned  by  residence  in 
India,  and  has  proved  eminently  beneficial 
to  many  Indians  who  have  visited  the  is- 
land. The  water  has  been  accurately  ana- 
lyzed  by  Dr.   Watson ;    one  quart    was 

found  to  contain  as  follows: 

GfalM. 
Carbonates  of  magnesia  and  1    m  ,  et\ 

lime {   ^    ** 

Muriate  of  soda 50*00 

Ditto  of  magnesia  6*00 

Ditto  of  lime  7*75 

Sulphate  of  magnesia    ......    8S.00 

Ditto  of  lime  6  *  95 

Oxideof  iron O*  75 

Silica 1  •  75 

The  carbonate  o£  lime  ia  in-tmall  pio- 
portion  to  the  carbonate  of  ttagncaia. 

Mr.  Tielmann,  upon  wlioae 
tht  spring  w«a  (bund,  hts  opened  ft 


scripcic 
tributad. 
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scnpCMXi  mooiy  where  ii  is 


JATJU 

T%e  Ituwmxiitm — Aceooa 
via  to  the  11th  Aagyrt,  paWirfiwi  m 
BroMels  papers.  Hate  that  tlia 
poit  of  tbe  Netbcrlaads  tnwps 
Gotfe,  was  attacked  faj  tba  icbch  Jolj  16  ; 
iIkj  advanced  ia  colomai^  the  fargoti 
■rtiag  of  aboot  2,000  ncn,  i 
withBHiskcCs.     Tbe  action  was  wwoH 
tha  fsbeis  did  not  retire  tiU  tbejbd 
taaed  atveral  diarges  of  cavalrj  and 
in  «f  tba  artiUery  ;  in  retreating  tbc7 


XJentenant  Goremor  gencisl   de 


Ktcral  <itber  points  the  same  day.     On 
lbs  ]9Cb  Jb]  J  a  mort  Inrioiis  attack  of  die 
MCBBjy  m  nnmbw  SfitOO,  wj 
■BIS  position;  tbe  rcbds 
ths  loM  of  SOO.     It 
ihit 

Kock,  seeini^  tbe  pertinaci^  of  tbei 
.aeta  itbslawiii^  tbeir  toeaes  in 
tioa,  to  rufsblish  themselves  in  a  poMtion 
sev  Djocjocarta,  bad  resolved  to  Ibrm  a 
eohnnn  of  troops,  to  place  himacif  i 
.had  of  it,  and,  accompanied  bj  bis 
to  focml  in  person  to  tbe  spot." 

Emnpean  Flanieru  —The 
Ovsaicfe  of  July  5,  contains  tbe  following 
•rtkle: — ^  The  Dutch  decree  which  we 
goes  to  oorrcct  oneof  tbeaMBt 
>le  iiwamirfs  of  the  government 
flf  Baron  Vander  CapeUen  an  actof  on- 
qualified  tyrannj  and  injustice^  of  which 
Ibe  history  and  drcomstanees  are  not  suf- 
idemly  known  out  of  Java.  With  a  view 
of  affording  this  information  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  in  1820  many  individuals  of 
capital  and  enterprise  hrnmit  engaged  in 
agricnltnral  pursuits,  more  particularly  in 
the  cnltivaticm  of  colBee  in  the  central 
.  provinces  of  Java.  They  rented  land  from 
aalrre  princes  on  a  leue  in  general  of 
twdve  ycar%  which  document  was  duly 
wgislered  at  the  office  of  tbe  resident  oi 
the  district,  and  ooontersigned  by  him.  In 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  nothing  could 
lypeai  lew  doubtful  than  tbe  sanction  of 
the  government,  and  the  parties  who  en- 
giged  in  these  speculations  being  mostly 
Ivcignen  (a  large  proportion  Englisbroen) 
they  were  induced  to  rely  with  perfect  con- 
idenoe  and  security  oa  tbe  titles  by  which 
their  plantations  had  been  conveyed  to 
them.  In  1823,  bowescr,  that  is,  when 
iSBM  of  these  plantataons  might  be  ex- 
pected to  coma  into  bearing,  and  not 
r,  the  antfaorities  at  Batavia  discovered 
the  iiliiaiiinn  of  Europeans  into  the 
m  dbtrids  §m  such  djects  was  inja- 
ami  flliyilt  their  phntationa  were 


Ly  »  oimii  jrannpff  Ar  :iia 

be  liniiafanMi  finm  she  prHtofis  iif  :fiat 
planastian  as  it.  ■*«'iT''*  liceoma  aRaidhia. 
It  is  to  the  cn£z  <ii  ttie  iuiip  td  Hiiilamt 
tfaac  be  has  ooc  am&rnetL  ±a  ler  if  urn 
>lrieg<aa  ;  amt  Ae  pgMenc  tjasmm  m  jsuatuA 
to  make  geparafMny  as  fiw  as  x 
to  the  anfortoaam  3ar:;:<s,  wan 
of  asxic^  ami  taSy  went  by  a 
actof  power  ^eprrvcd  ni  nnvej  aagm  'flf 
benefit  or  aKfivanap  finnL  :h«  5ru»  ti 

Fir  ssraa  liltuoBr 
en  SBv.  !&e  boon,  hm  Men  V01 


,,  they  woold  have  been  a  <&eek 
also  on  the  eornipt  pracdccs  <^  cie  Eorfr- 
pcan  aotboritics  in  the  distrids,'^ 

Then  follows  the  decree^  wiuch  '»  4tud 
17th  3Iay  19^.  ft  cancels  the  dccrtss 
of  the  eth  and  SOh  Kay  If;^,  acd  re- 
stores  rettdcnce  in  Java,  and  poweiacon  of 
landed  property,  to  tbeir  tanutr  fiwting, 
under  the  decree  of  I8ch  Angutt  I9I9. 
Tbe  contracts  for  rents  of  Iannis  in  tbe 
provinces  between  native  chicff  ac/i  £on>- 
peans,  in  force  on  the  6th  31ay  I^S^,  are 
with  consent  of  the  parties  to  rrriTe,  the 
parties  rellnquuhing  claims  for  abutaoce, 
or  retaining  any  indemnification  far  Ax- 
mages  received.  Tbe  farmers  and  pro- 
prietors may  apply  to  the  ComnuMiooer- 
general  for  a  moderate  indeauiificatioa  to 
the  farmer  for  loss  of  tints  and  prc^t.  Tbe 
native  chic£t  are  fredy  to  dispose  of  tbeir 
lands,  on  registering  tbe  contracts  d  rent, 
and  wi^  the  •pprobaiiom.  of  tbe  Commi«- 

Enropesns  by  birth  or 
of  ondertskiag  cultiva- 
tion in  the  province^  wtm  apply  fbr 
aDtboiUjf    to  dia 

-hmmwmtim 


Ihakk 


tf  tbsy  did  Mli». 
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birth,  and  preferendy  to  iixed  r^ideiiU. 
In  the  new  contracts  -particular  care  will 
be  taktn  for  the  general  good  treatment  of 
the  natives,  and  reasonable  payment  for 
their  labour.  Advances  on  the  fixed 
amount  are  not  to  exceed  one  year's  rent, 
otherwise  <*  they  are  for  account  and  risk 
of  the  farmer,  and  cannot  be  recovered." 

Accounts  from  Java,  to  the  39th  Aug., 
state  that  an  armistice  between  the  Dutch 
government  and  the  chief  Dipo  Negoro 
had  taken  place,  and  diat  a  commissioner 
to  negociate  a  peace  was  immediately  de- 
tached to  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebels. 
The  TTo^^oo  man-of-war  bad  arrived  from 
Holland  with  troops. 

SUMATKA. 

Padang. — Extract  from  a  peivate  letter : 
— *'  At  Padang  we  have  been  tolerably 
quiet  till  within  the  last  few  days.  Colo- 
nel De  Stuer  went  up  into  the  interior 
just  before  Christmas,  and  was  daily  ex- 
pected down  again.  The  report  of  every 
thing  was  very  satisfactory,  and  nothing 
evil  anticipated  a  day  or  two  ago.  How< 
ever,  fifty  soldiers  were  sent  for  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  Priaman,  and  we 
have  since  learnt  that  the  colonel's  re- 
turn  has  been  cut  oflTby  the  Lima' or  Tujuh 
Kota  people.  The  cause  of  it  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  officer 
stationed  with  a  few  men  at  Priaman  went 
up  immediately,  and  the  result  was,  that 
he  himself  was  killed  widi  some  of  his 
men,  and  a  few  of  the  natives  who  accom- 
panied him.  The  Tuanku  of  Priaman 
was  wounded  also,  and  is  said  to  have  died 
immediately  after  his.  return.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  at  the  present 
juncture,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it, 
because  the  government  are  not  at  all  in 
circumstances  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
new  war.  They  require  every  man  who 
can  possibly  be  spared  from  the  out-sta- 
tions, to  maintain  their  ground  in  Java, 
and  then  to  maintain  their  ground  is  all 
they  can  do. -^Jlfa/acca  06«.,  jMoy  10. 


THE   WAR. 

Capture  of  Srivan^^The  following  brief 
despatch  of  General  Paskewiach  confirms 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
of  £rivan,  hitherto  deemed  impregnable, 
and  which  Persia  considers  as  one  of  her 
bulwarks  on  this  side. 

«  After  the  reducu'on  of  the  fortress  of 
Sardar  Abad,  General  Pask^wisch,  with  the 
principal  corps  of  the  army  under  his 
command,,  marched  towards  £ri van .  Hav- 
ing «rriv«d  on  4hj3  <th  of  October  before 
the  walk  of  that  cttj,  he  caused  the 
trendMB  to  be  opened  on  the  night  of  the 


7th.  During  a  siege  of  six  (bys  the  works 
were  carried  on  with  great  activity  and 
skill,  and  a  battery  erected,  which  on  the 
12th  had .  done  great  damage  in  the  place. 
The  enemy,  already  terrified  by  the  news 
of  the  unexpected  reduction  of  Sardar 
Abad,  were  thrown  into  consternation  bj 
the  effect  of  our  bombs  and  cannon,  as 
well  as  by  the  constant  and  intrejMd  at- . 
tacks  of  our  troops.  On  the  19th  of  Oe- 
tober, 'when  the  united  battalions  of  the 
imperial  guard  had  mounted  the  braach, 
the  inhabitants  implored  the  demenqf  tf 
the  conquerors ;  and  the  garrison,  whicb 
till  tlien  had  defended  itself  vigonxul^, 
and  only  a  few  mfnnents  before  was  still 
fighting  desperately,  laid  down  their  ams 
and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war." 

The  loss  of  the  besiegers  is  represcBted 
as  extremely  small. 

Among  the  prisoners  are  ^e  goveifMNV 
the  celebrated  Hassan  Khan,  brother  of 
the  Sardar  of  Erivan;  some-of  .theoMSt 
distinguished  khans;  three  battalions  of 
the  flower  of  the  Sarbasian  troops  in  liw 
army  of  Abbas  Mirza  •  in  all  3,000  men. 
There  were  found  in  the  fortress  thirty- 
five  canncHi,  two  howitzers,  eig^t  mortals, 
four  standards,  1,500  poods  of  powder,  a 
great  quantity  of  -  ammunition,  n  con- 
siderable part  of  the  treasures  of  the  Sar- 
dar, and  10,000  chetwerts  of  com. 

Entry  iff  the  Russians  into  Thbreex^-^ 
The  Journal  of  St*  Petersburgh  contains 
the  substance  of  despatches  from  Georgia, 
dated  16th  (28th)  October,  which  annonnee 
the  important  fact  of  the  occupatioa  of 
Tabreez,  the  seat  of  Abbes  Minn's  g^ 
vernment,  by  the  Russian  troops. 

Lieutenant-general  Prince  Eristoff, 
taking  advantage  of  the  terror  of  the  Ba^ 
sians  through  the  fall  of  Erivan,  and  ap. 
prized  that  Abbas  Mirza  was  abont  to  de- 
stroy the  stores  and  provisions  colleclid 
at  Tabreez,  quitted  Maranda  on  the  1  lib 
October,  and  advanced  towards  that  citgr. 

In  the  mean  time,  Aliar  Khan,  the  so»» 
in-law  and  first  minister  of  the  shah,  had 
been  left  to  defend  Tabrees.  To  indhMa 
the  inhabitants  to  fight  he  employed  me- 
naces, exhortations,  and  violenoe :  seteral 
individuals  had  their  ears  and  noses  cut 
oflT,  and  their  eyes  plucked  ont,  by  fais 
orders.  But  all  his  efforts  were  usnless  ; 
and  when,  on  the  IfKh,  Prince  Brislai^ 
at  five  worsts  from  Tabrees,  formed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ajatefaai,  nod 
detached  some  troops  and  cannOn  under 
Major-freneral  Pankratieff,  the  Aobasians 
deserted  Aliar  Kbauj  took  flight,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  in  a  body,  preooded 
by  the  Imans,  came  to  meet  tlw  Rn«ii«n 
with  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  mnjar- 
general  immediately  entered  the  tky^  nod 
occupied  the  citadel.  The  popvilaee  prt- 
ceeded  against  the  palace  of  Abbna  lfoi^ 
and  committed  the  greatest  eieessesi  A 
Rnisian  guard  wns  sent  tern  ^inkhevt  loss 
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a  general  named  Woo-  old  stock  yet  icmaiasL     Old  Ifn. 
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CBJMB  IN  CHINA. 


Hie  autumnal  d^R^-waxrants^  rfgnedtiy 
the  emperor  at  eight  successive  periods  this 
jrear,  amount  to  581.  In  Canton  fifty-one 
are  to  be  executed  within  forty  days  after 
the  Sliding  of  tlie  warrant.  In  Kwang-se 
twenty-five.  In  Sze-chuen  province  ninety- 
four  are  to  be  executed  within  the  same 
period.  Th«%  are  nine  to  be  executed  who 
were  tried  before  the  emperor;  their  crimes 
are  not  specified.  One  death-warrant  is 
for  the  execution  of  a  member  of  the  im- 
perial family,  named  Chung.gan.  His  of- 
fence is  thus  stated :  <*  in  consequence  of 
Sbaou-king-pang  refusing  to  allow  Ghung- 
gan  to  gamble  in  his  bouse,  Chung-gan 
brought  a  party,  who  with  sticks  beat  and 
wounded  ShaOu-king-pang;  after  which 
Chunff-gan  ordered  his  party  to  inflict  rei. 
terated  stabs,  with  a  small  knife,  which 
caused  the  death  of  Shaou-king-pang.  Ac- 
cooxling  to  law  (the  emperor  observes)  he 
should  be  strangled  on  the  cross.  The 
court  for  the  imperial  kindred  have  pre- 
aented  the  yellow  list,  attesting  the  facts. 
This  is  a  case  which  the  law  cannot  excuse. 
But  I  consider  that  Chung-gan  is  a  branch 
of  the  imperial  house,  and  therefore  I 
command  that  Tsin-hang  (officer  of  the 
Iniperial  Court)  forthwith  conduct  this 
criminal  to  the  tombs  of  hb  ancestors,  and 
in  their  sight  strangle  him  to  death,  for  a 
warning  to  cruel  and  profligate  members 
of  the  imperial  house.*' 


tt 


COITSUMFTIOK  OF  FORUGN  COTTOK. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
•lock  and  consumption  of  this  article  for 


the  twelve  months  ending   1st  of  April 

1827: 

Bengri.  Bombay.  Mad. 
Old  stock  and  imported..    97,«K)    132,100    16,000 
On  hand  1st  Apfil  1827.- •    42,600     96,100     8,000 


Consumption* 


Bales    fi5,000     96.000     8,000 


MILITARY   AFFOINTMENTS   ANn 
FROMOTIONS. 

St,  Hdena  JrtUlety, 

.Cattle,  James*  Fortt  May  21/1887.— Capt  D. 
K.  Pritchard  to  be  major  ▼.  H.  H.  Pritdiard  inva- 
lided ;  date  of  xank  Mst  May  18B7. 

Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt.  6.  A.  De^  Taa£b  to  be 
capL.of  a  comp.,  v.  T.  J.  B.  Cole  invalided;  dat^ 
as  above. 

Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt.  R.  AnnstroM  to  becafit. 
of  a  comp.«  V.  H.  Broadway  iavalidea ;  chited  aa 
above. 

Lieut.  D.  O'Connor  to  be  capt.  of  a  camp.,  v. 
D.  K.  Pritdiard  prom.  |  dated  as  abova 

Sd-Lieut  S:  F.  <  Armitrong  to  be  Ueut,  v.  Den 
Taaflfeprom.;  dated  ai^tbove. 

2d-Lieut.  C.  E.  Smith  to  be  Ueut.,  v.  R..  Aim- 
strong  prom. ;  dated  as  above. 

Capt  R.  Armstrong'  to  be  ooftmiisBtry  of  mitt- 
tary  stores,  v.  H.  Broadway. 

Lieut  W.  K.  Doveton  to  be  adj.,  v.  R.  Arm- 
strong. 

St.  Helena  Regiment, 

Sept,  13,  1827.— Ens.  W.  P.  Sampson  to  be  lieut 
V.  James  Ramsay  retired  from  service;  date  of 
rank  13th  Sept  1827. 

Cadet  J.  R.  C.  Mason  to  be  ens.,  v.  Sampson 
prom. ;  dated  as  above. 

OXATH* 

June  4.  In  this  idaod,  Capt  T.  J.  B.  Cole^  of 
the  St  Helena  Artillery,  in  his  45th  year,  94  pf 
which  were  passed  in  the  service  of  the  Hod. 
Ccmipany.  Capt  C.  filled  for  nine  years  ttie  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  situation  of  town  nu^or  in  the 
garrison  of  James'  Town. 


INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


talctUtit,  Ju/yl3,  1827. 

Government  Securities. 
Buy.  J  Rs.  As.  Rs.  As.  [Sell. 

Prem.  26  8  RemittableLoaa6perct24    8Prem. 

Disc    0  IS  FiveperctLoan 1    4  Disc. 

Disc     0    1  Newa  percent  Loan*  •••  0   4  Disc. 

Rates  of  Exchange. 
On  London,  6  numths'  sight,  —  to  buy  Is.  lid.  — 
.  to  sell  2s.  Id.  per  Sicca  Rupee. 
On  Madras,  30  days'  ditto,  92  to  96  Sicca  Rupees 

per  100  Madras  Rupees. 
On  Bombay!  ditto,  94  to  96  Sicca  Rupees  per  100 

Bombay  Rupees. 
Bank  Sharas«-*Pran«-^.biiy  5,90&-to  sell  6,000. 

MadraSf  Jufy  19,   1827. 

Ctovamment  Securities. 
Six  per  cent  Bengal  Remittable  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz,  360 

Madras  Rs.  per  336  Sa.Rs.    96}  Prem. 

At  a  Rate  nravailing  among  Merchants 
and  Broken  in  buying  and  selling  Pub- 
,  Ik  Seoaritiei,«l8.106|MadiaiRs.per 
iqpSa.Ra. 84iPrem. 


Five  per  cent  Bengal  Unronittabie  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  SubKription,  om;.350 
Madras  Rs.  per 335 Sa.  Rs.  ••••. '  |  Prem. 

At  the  Rateprevailfaiff^among  Merchants 
and  Brokers  in  buymg  and  seUing  Pub- 
lic Securities,  viz,  I06k  Biadras  Rs.  per 
100Sa.Rs. SfDbc 

Bombay f  Aug,\\f  1827. 
A  Five  per  cent.  Loon  open. 

Exchange. 
On  London,  at  6  months'  siAt,  Is.  9d.  per  Rnpek. 
On  Cakutta,  at  30  days'  sight,  107  Bom.  Rs.  per 

1(K)  Sicca  RuDfiM. 
On  Madras,  at iodays'  sight,  99i  Bom.  Rs.  per  100 

Madras  Ra. 

Singapore,  July  7,  1827. 
Exchange. 

Gov.  Bills  on  BemnI,  at  30  days'  stght*  per  NO 

Sp.Ds.,  907  Sic.  Rs. 
Private  Bills  on  ditto— none. 
Private  Bilk  on  London,  per  Sp.  Da.  4k  M. 


1828.}  (    119    ) 

DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-IXDIA 


:SE. 


(the  H< 
-'*  I  knc    to 


B.  H.    Lind. 
acqiHuit  the 


RUMJil  state  €if  the  Cuimy's  aAiis  in 
mperC  to  Indim  to  the  Ut  of  May  ]^6i, 
Md  u  respect  ta  ^-"g*—^,  to  the  1st  of 
Iftj  1887,  were  sot  leoeifed  at  this 
howe  utO  yesterdaj  wotmag ;  aad  that 
the  sud  genenl  state  off  the  Company's 
tSuiB  requiied  bj  the  SCh  sectkMi  off  the 
1st  chapter  of  the  Bj  Laws  cannot 
dwrefore,  at  present,  be  prepared  so  as  to 
eompl  J  witb  the  directioo  off  the  By  Law." 

.    EAST   INDIA   YOLUNTEE&S. 

The  Chairmmu — **  I  have  to  acqaint 
the  court,  that  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  on  account  of  the  regiment 
of  Royal  East  India  Volunteers,  for  the 
fear  ending  the  3l8t  of  July  last  (which 
was  £S,1^.  15s.  lOdL),  and  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  the  next  year  (which 
was  £3,931)  are  laid  before  the  proprie- 
tors, agreeably  to  the  General  Court's 
ieselotiooofthe28dof  March,  182a' 


>t 


HALF   TEAR  S  DIVIDEND. 

The  Chairman, — "  It  is  appointed  at 
this  cocnt  to  consider  of  a  dividend  on 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  for  the 
half  year  commencing  on  the  5th  of  July 
last,  and  ending  on  the  5th  of  January 
next  On  this  subject  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors have  come  to  a  resolution,  which 
shall  now  be  read.'* 

"  At  a  Court  o(  Directors,  hdd  on  Tuesday 
"  die  18di  December,  1827,— Resolved  unani- 
"  mooalyr— 1*l>At  it  be  recommended  to  the  Gene* 
"  rd  Court  to  be  hdd  to-nunrrow,  to  declare  a 
"  dhridend  of  five  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  on  the 
"  a^ital  stodc  of  this  Company,  for  the  half  year 
"  cnaaiaenrtng  the  ffth  July  last,  and  eadtaig  the 
"  Stfa  January  neU." 

Resolution  read,  put,  and  agreed  to 
nntnimously. 

GRANT  TO  CAPT.  T.  BUCHANAN. 

The  Chaimum, — "  I  have  to  acquaint 
the  court,  that  it  is  made  special  for  the 
purpose  off  laying  before  the  proprietors, 
for  their  approbation,  a  resolution  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  5th  inst. 
inntiiig  to  Captain  Thomas  Buchanan, 
the  pwmnt  superintendent  of  the  Bora- 
hs ■Hotie,  a  penaiim  off  £800  per  an- 


on  the   gnrnds  tlmeai   stttcd» 
TheresoliitioD  sian  BOW  be  read.** 

read  the  lesolutiQa  as  fill. 


Tb  dbe  GeMnl  Coaet  of 
mprntf  oTXf 
:tDtheEaatIadieB. 
Covt  or  DkectaR  of  the  wM  UWtaA' 
r,  ia|iiiiBWiiofti»ByLawr»cnM^ 
1%  do  fanby  npoit.  UmI  tli^r  IM 
io  dbewoK*  or  to  ti» 
iatoaay  : 
««  At  aOoMBtof  DJnctaR»  heldoa 
«*  the  3ik  Deooabor,  1127.— RanlvodU— That  it 
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orthegraaftby  hkM^leBty  of  deftaed  rank  to 
theoAoen  of  the  Bombay  nariuBk  and  hi  re* 
ftflCBoe  to  Qie  biteaftiun  to  subject  that  covpa  to 
aaTal  dhdpllBe^  to  appotot  a  captahi  of  tht 
rayalnavy  totihesltuatioii  ofsaperiBtendeatef 
tihe  marine,   by  which  aiiaagement  Captahi 


will  be  remoTed  firom  that  office;  thh  Court 
consideTs  Captain  Buduman  to  poBseM  an  equl^* 
able  d^m  to  com|Mnsation  in  some  degree  pio>  * 
portioned  to  theTahie  of  the  office  fbrthe  pe. 
liod  during  which  he  would  probably  have  con* 
tinned  to  hold  it,  but  for  the  court's  ananft> 
ments^-That  with  this  view.  Captain  Bucha- 
nan  be  gnmted  a  pension  of  eii^  hundred  pouada 
per  annum,  to  oommenoa  ftom  the  date  of  hla 
quitting  office,  sut^^ct  to  the  approbatioa  of 
the  General  Court  of  Proprietovs,  and  of  tht 
Board  of  Commissionen  for  the  AAdit  of 
India." 

**  That  the  ground  upon  whidithesaid  peosloa 
b  recommended,  b  ttie  claim  whidi  the  court 
considers  Captain  Buduuun  to  posseM  to  com* 
pensaUon,  in  consequence  of  his  removal  under 
the  arrangements  advoied  to  in  the  foregoing 
resolution,  from  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
the  Bombay  marine. 

*'  The  dociunents  upon  which  the  court's  reso. 
lution  has  been  formed  ave  hweui^to  annexed, 
all  of  which  is  submitted  to  the  General  Court.** 

The  Chairman  said,  that  previously  to 
his  proceeding  to  make  the  motion  with 
which  he  should  conclude,  be  thought  it 
necessary  to  offer  a  few  words  to  the  Ge- 
neral Court,  as  to  the  grounds-  on  which 
tliis  grant  was  proposed ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  court,  that  the  removal  of 
Capt.  Buchanan  was  not  occasioned  hj 
his  not  having  performed  his  duty  wim 
propriety  and  diligence ;  but  his  Miyesty 
having  been  graciously  pleased,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lord  High  Ad<* 
minU,  upon  the  application  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  to  give  to  the  officers  of  the 
Bombay  marine  rank  relatively  with  those 
of  his  Maje8ty*8  navy,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  appoint  to  tlie  head  of  the  ma- 
rine a  naval  officer  of  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  a  post-captain  of  intelligence 
and  experience  has  been  selected  accord- 
ingly. He  could  appeal  to  his  colleaguei» 
how  anxious  they  all  had  been  to  procure^ 

and 


no 
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and  how  much  gratified  they  all  had  felt  at 
having  obtaifted  this  distinguished  honour 
for  the  Bombay  marine,  a  corps  which 
had  been  described  by  that  gallant  officer, 
now  unhappily  no  more  (Commodore  Sir 
T.  Brisbane),  as  having  vied  with  his  Hfr. 
jesty*8  navy  in  the  performance  of  their 
arduous  and  important  duties  during  the 
Burmese  virar.  This  being  the  case,  he 
thought  the  court  would  feel  that  it  would 
be  most  unjust  tqi  have  superseded  Capt. 
Buchanan,  the  present  superintendent  of 
the  Boi^bay  marine,  without  afifording 
him  a  fiur  remuneration.  As  he  had  be- 
fore observed.  Captain  Buchanan's  re- 
moval from  this  important  office  was  not 
ill  consequence  of  his  not  being  able  to 
execute'liis  dutieis  in  a '  fitting  manner, 
biit  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  and 
consistency  to  the  arrangement  under 
which  officers  of  the  Bombay  marine  are 
to  rank  with  officers  of  corresponding  rank 
in  his  Majesty's'  navy.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  hoped  the  court  would 
agree  to  the  compensation  proposed, 
lliat  compensation  had  been  calculated 
on  the  disappointment  experienced  by 
Captain  Buchanan,  and  on  the  belief  that 
if  he  had  remained  in  the  situation  of  su- 
perintendent as  long  as  his  health  would 
probably  have  permitted  him  to  continue 
m  that  office,  he  would  have  fiuriy  saved 
a  sum  more  than  equal  to  purchase  him 
an  annuity  of  ^6800  a  year.  The  hon. 
Chairman  concluded  by  moving  :— 

"  That  this  Court  approve  of  the  resolution  of 
"  the  Court  of  Directon  of  the  ftth  lost  granting 
**  to  Captafai  Thonuw  Budianan,  the  present  su- 
<*  perlntendentofthe  Bombay  marine,  a  pension 
"  of  £800  per  annum,  on  the  grounds  therein 
**  stated,sul4ect  to  the  ooaflrmation  of  another 
«  General  Court." 

The  Deputy  Chairman  seconded  the 
motion. 

:  Captain  MaxfiM, — As  the  Court  of 
Directors  had  proposed  to  grant  a  pen- 
i^ion  of  j^BOO  per  annum  for  life  to  Capt. 
Buchanan,  on  the  score  of  disappoint- 
ment, he  begged  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
First,  what  was  the  period  of  time  during 
which  Captain  Buchanan  held  the  office 
of  superintendent  ? 

The  Chairman. — ^'  He  has  held  iha 
office  since  the  retirement  of  Captain 
Meriton,  that  is,  two  years." 

Captain  ilfar/Ze/iGf.— Then,  for  two 
▼ears  service,  along  with  his  disappoint- 
ment in  not  being  allowed  to  hokl  his  si- 
tuation longer,  the  court  was  called  on  to 
grant  Capt.  Buchanan  £S0O  a  year.  He 
would  ask  &rther,  vriiether  the  Court  of 
Directors  did  not  contemplate,  in  the 
year  1823  (before  the  death  or  retirement 
Of  Mr.  Meriton,  before  Capt.  Buchanan 
had  obtained  the  situation  of  superinten- 
dent), the  arrangement  for  the  improvement 
of  the  marine  which  had  recently  taken 
place?  Such te hod  reason- t<^MiefewM 


the  fact;  and,  consequently,  sufficient 
time  had  been  afforded  to  anticipate  the 
inconvenience  which  must  result  from  al- 
lowing Capt  Buchanan  to  assume  the 
appointment  of  superintendent.  The  hon. 
Chairman  had  stated,  in  answer  to  his 
first  question,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  bad 
only  filled  the  office  of  superintendent  for 
two  years ;  and  it  was  quite  evident  that 
a  pension  of  j€800  per  annum  for  life, 
unconnected  with  any  distinguished  ser- 
vices, formed  no  plea  for  such  a  grant. - 
If,  however,  the  appointment  of  Captain 
Buchanan  was  for  any  diattinguished  ser- 
vices rendered  by  that  gentleroan,  -and 
not  merely  a  matter  of  favouritism,  lus 
friends  and  patrons  could  have  no  reliiefr- 
ance  in  setting  forth  such  services,  and 
establishing  such  claims.  He  (€i^)taui 
Maxfield)  knew  nothing  of  him  or  hk 
merits,  and  had  that  to  learn  from  those 
who  bestowed  such  ample  reward.  Capt. 
Buchanan  went  to  India  as  naval  store- 
keeper; and  as  the  court  had  contem- 
plated, long  before  Mr.  Meriton's  coming 
away,  the  arrangements  which  had  ainee 
been  made  for  tiie  marine,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  why  Mr.  Buchanan 
should  not  have  remained  as  he  was, 
merely  in  the  situation  of  naval  store- 
keeper, except  it  were  to  set  up  a  daim 
to  the  proi)08ed  pension.  This  fully  ex- 
hibited the  inexpediency  of  the  Court  id 
Directors'  forestalling  appointments  be- 
fore the  persons  holding  such  appcwit- 
ments  died  or  resigned,  as  it  evidently 
produced  embarrassment,  and  prevented 
chaViges  and  improvements  wluch  hu^i^ 
render  the  service  more  efficient,  while  it 
fully  accounted  for  many  of- the  difficulties 
and  objcfctions  in  that  house  towards  -im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  marine.  If 
sudi  disappointments  as  that  which  had 
been  stated,  were  a  valid  reason  for  giving 
a  pension  of  £S00  a-year  for  life,  many 
deserving  officers  would  have  good  reason 
to  claim  a  similar  pension,  althouc^  the 
fevoured  few  only  would  be  able  to  secare 
it  He  believed  that  the  successor  to 
Commodore  Hayes  had  been  some  time 
appointed^  and  was,  he  understood*  ra< 
siding  ui  Scotland,  and  not  4n  Indui,  to 
await  the  commodore's  death  or  wigna- 
tion.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the 
having  a  successor  on  the  spot  was  no 
consideration  in  forming  sueh  appoint 
ment ;  but  it  exhibited  &e  cout'a  tMnt 
for  patronage,  which  did  no(  wait. far  A 
vacancy,  but  anticipated  it  Now,  at 
Commodore  Hayes  obstinately  lived,  and 
he  hoped  would  long  continue  to  five» 
Captain  Jamieson,  his  intended  meoeMor, 
was,  no  doubt,  equally  disappointed  witii 
Captain  Buchanan;  and,  oonsaqutntly, 
some  grounds  mig^t  be  pleaded  to  |[ruit 
him  a  pension  also.  He  thoa|^t  tint 
the  notorious  hieffi«iency  and  nsf^acfead 
state  of  tiie  Bombay  marincb  UMtor  ili 
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kte  goFernmeot,  afforded  ample  proof  how 
Nttle  benefit  it  deimd  from  sttperioten* 
4entB.  As  a  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Bombay  Marine,  let  them  look  to  the  force 
sent  round  to  Atb.  Thef  would  there 
ind  sufficient  reason  for  censuring  the 
saperintendent.  The  Hastimfsfngaitexns 
■ot  fit  to  act  eren  as  a  transport  ship. 
Although  sailors  were  starring  in  the 
streets,  she  was  badly  manned.  Some 
time  before  she  had  been  sent  on  this  ex- 
pedition, the  frigate  had  been  employed  as 
a  loating  church,  and,  though  she  had 
been  built  three  years,  yet  her  equipments 
were  wboUy  incomplete.  If  the  super- 
inteadent  was  not  accountable  for  this,  be 
ihould  like  to  know  who  was.  Her  com. 
annde^  was  m  respectable  old  officer—  but 
he  wai  not  responsible  for  the  defects 
vhidi  be  (Cape  MaJtfield)  had  pointed 
ML  C^oosidering  the  neglected  state  of 
the  Booftbay  Marine,  it  >ii-as  e\-ident  to  him 
Ihtt  longe\'ity  alone  could  enable  a  man 
Id  retire  from  the  service  with  any  degree 
€f  eomfott.  He  was  quite  aware,  as  the 
Covt  of  Directors  had  decided  on  tbis 
gnat,  how  futile  and  useless  all  attempts 
iRNdd  be  to  prevent  its  accomplishment ; 
fcr  those  who  proposed  such  measure  were 
fertaia  of  securing  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. In  his  opinion,  so  Car  as  principle 
went,  JS8000  might  as  well  have  been  pro- 
posed as  je800.  The  governing  power 
would  have  carried  the  laiger  sum  as  se- 
curely as  the  smaller ;  and  he  really  felt 
dHiged  to  them  for  not  having  proposed 
£8U0O  a  year  instead  of  ^£800.  So  ob- 
jectionable, however,  was  the  proposi- 
tion to  him,  that  be  would  oppose  it 
to  the  uttermost.  Even  if  he  stood 
alone,  he  would  hold  up  his  hand 
against  it. 

The  CAairmaa.— "  The  question  of  the 
faon.  proprietor  is,  whether  Capt.  Buciia- 
Dan  was  appointed  before,  or  after,  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  for  this  arrangement  relative  to 
the  Bombay  Marine.  The  appointment 
was  made  before  that  application,  and  with 
Kspeet  to  Capt.  Buchanan  liaving  been 
appointed  store-keeper,  he  was  acting  in 
that  subordinate  and  inferior  situation  for 
several  years.  That  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tora  had  a  right  to  appoint  to  the  situation 
of  luperinteiident,  no  one  can  possibly 
cril  in  question,  and  that  right  they  had 
deroaed  when  Mr.  Meriton  retired. 
With  respect  to  the  marine  force  that  had 
been  sent  to  Ava,  I  am  not  ready  (con- 
tinued the  hon.  chairman)  to  take  the  hon. 
proprietor's 2pM  dixit  as  to  its  complete- 
ness or  inefficiency-  I  am  sure  that  Sir 
James  Brisbane  would  not  have  bestowed 
ipoo  the  corps  that  praise  which  is  to 
be  fbund  in  his  public  dispatches,  if  it  had 
■ot  been  deserved.  As  to  the  hon.  pro- 
's Mtertion  that  longevity  alone 
enable  an  officer  to  retira  from  the 
VoL.25.No.14S. 


Bombay  Marine  with  comfort,  be  him- 
self furnished  in  his  own  person,  an 
argument  to  the  contrary:  he  himself 
pro\'es  that  great  longevity  is  not  necel- 
sar>'  to  acquire  a  competence  in  the  Bom- 
bay Marine.  We  have  had  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor's company  for  some  years,  which 
shex^-s  that  longevity  is  not  absolutely  re- 
quired for  the  acquisition  of  fortune  in 
that  ser>-icei  As  I  cannot  see  any  validity 
in  the  objections  of  the  hon.  proprietor, 
I  hope  that  the  Ccurt  will  agree  to  the 
proposition.*' 

Capt.  ilfax/SeUl— "  ThehoikChnniiaa 
has  mistaken  my  question.  I  aski  whether 
it  was  not  in  contemplation  to  make  this 
arrangement  in  1823?  and  whether  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  not  a  correspond 
dence  with  the  Board  of  Control  before 
Mr.  Meriton  retired  ?" 

TheChainnan> — "Capt.  Buchanan  wat 
appointed  long  before  the   arrangement 
was  in  progress.  The  Court  of  Directors 
had  for  many  years  wished  to  place  the 
Bombay  Marine  on  that  efficient  and  re- 
pectable  footing  which  was  now  establish- 
ed^ There  is  no  doubt  of  tliat  (continued 
the  hon.  Chairman).     The  subject  has  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  court  for  a 
long  time  past ;  certainly  ever  since  I 
have  had  a  seat  in  the  direction ;  and  I 
can  assure   the  hon.  proprietor,  who  is 
connected  with  the  Marine  service,  .that 
it  is  not  from  any  want  of  application 
whtitever,  or  from  any  want  of  zeal  or 
diligence  on  our  part^  that  the  arrange-: 
ment  was  not  carried  into  effect  sooner.** 
Mr.  Hume  rose  to  object  to  the  present 
grant,  not  \vith  reference  to  its  amount^ 
considerable  as  it  was,   but  because  he 
felt  that,  if  the  principle  were  once  allowed, 
if  such  a  precedent  were  once  established^ 
there  were   very  few  gentlemen  in  India 
who   might  not,  at  one  time  or  other,- 
come  forward  with  similar  claims.      It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  most  extraordinary,- 
that  the  proprietors  should  be  called  on 
to  grant  any  gentleman  a  pension  after 
only  two  years'   service.     Many    indivi- 
duals, after  serving  for  25  or  30  years,  re- 
tired without  receiving  any  such  reward 
as  was  here  proposed.     Here  was  his 
friend    Capt.  Maxfield,  after  twenty-five 
years  hard  and  useful  service — had  he 
been  remunerated  in  this  way  ?     It  waa 
true,  he  had  been  enabled  to  retire,  he 
had  escaped  maladies  which  others  bad 
fallen  victims  to,   but  still  his  observatidki 
with  respect  to  longevity  might  be  per- 
fectly correct.     After  twenty-five  years 
service,  he  had  retired  on  a  pension  of 
£290  a  year ;  while  a  gentleman  taken 
out  of  another  corps,  whose  situation  had 
been  entirely  different,  was  to   receive 
^800  a  year  after  two  years*  service  as 
superintendent  of  the  Bombay  Marine ;  • 
and  that,  too,  on  the  most  extraordinary 
of  all  grounds,  namely,  thathe^was  noi 
R  allowed 
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allowed  to  remain  long  enough   in   the 
situation  to  accumulate  that  fortune  which 
he     otherwise    would    have    amassed. 
Now,    when    bankruptcies    were    com- 
mon   in  India— when    trade   was    not 
in  a  flourishing  state — when  the  expen- 
diture of  the    Company   exceeded  their 
revenue,  it  was,  he  conceived,  extremely 
wrong  to-cdme  forward  with  such  a  pro- 
position.    He  would  put  a  plain  and  fair 
question  to  any  one  who  heard  him,  and 
he   conceived,    if  answered  fairly,    that 
answer  would  prove  that  the  present  pro- 
ceeding was  not  called  for.    He  admitted 
that  Capt.  Buchanan  had  held  this  situa- 
tion, that  he  had  performed   its  duties 
efficiently,  and  that  he  was  removed  un- 
der   peculiar   circumstances.       But    he 
Would  ask,  whether  the  court  could  not 
provide  for  him  in  any  other  way  but  by 
this  pension-— by  this  most  objectionable 
mode?     Was  there  no  office  to  which 
his  services  might  have  been  transferred? 
Had  not  the  master-intendant  at  Madras, 
Capt.  Grant,    died?       Why   not  place 
Capt.  Buchanan  in  the  situation  which 
thus    became  vacant?      Why,   as  they 
were  creating  other  situations  in  India, 
was  not  one  of  them  reserved  for  that 
gentleman  ?     Surely  it  was  not  too  much 
to  ask,  when  the  finances  of  the  Com- 
pany were  in  such  a  state,  that  the  di- 
rectors sheuld  have  preferred  this  course 
to   that  which    had  been  adopted.     If 
they  had  applied  to  the  government  of 
India  to  appoint  Capt'  Buchanan  to  the 
first  vacant  situation  that  occurred,  he 
would  have  been  provided  for,  and  the 
Company    would  have  been   saved  this 
extravagant  pension.     On  these  grounds, 
grounds  which   were  strictly  connected 
with  principle,  he  hoped  the  court  in 
general  would  resist,  as  he  meant  to  do, 
the  motion  that  was  now  submitted  to 
them.     The  proprietors,  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  had  no  documents  before  them 
on  which  they  could  proceed  regularly. 
Let  the  amount  of  the  Company's  debts, 
an  account  of  their  means  to  meet  those 
demands,  and  a  statement  of  the  extent 
of  their  pension  list,  be  laid  before  the 
proprietors,  and  then  gentlemen  would 
be  able  to  say  whether  they  could  or 
ought  to  add  totheir  burdens  the  additional 
extravagance  of  giving  a  pension  of  j£800 
per  annum  to  a  gentleman  for  two  years' 
labour  in  this  service.    He  did  not  blame 
the  directors  for  endeavouring  to  bring 
the  new  arrangement  into  operation  as 
speedily    as    possible.      He    knew  the 
anxiety  which  the  executive  body  had 
manifested,  for  some   years,  to  see  the 
Bombay  marine  placed  on  a  better  foot-  - 
ing  than  that  on  which  it  had  stood  for  a 
long  period.      But  he  believed,  in   the 

'  arrangement  which  had  been  made,  the 
government  had  secured    the    appoint- 

'  ment  of  their  own  superintendent. 

The  Chairman. — **  There  is  Jio  such 


arrangement.  The  appointment  restd* 
with  the  Coiut  of  Directors.-  The  Ad- 
miralty has  only  to  approve  of  their 
choice." 

Mr.   Hume  continued. — Captain    Bu- 
chanan, it  was  affirmed,  and  he  believed 
it,  had  performed  his  duties  efficiently; 
and  therefore  he   regretted   to  hear  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  should  have  gone 
so  far  out  of  their  way  to  cast  a  stigma  of 
disgrace  on  that  gentleman,  by  removing 
him  from  his  situation ;  and  that   they 
should  next  come  forward  and  call  on 
the  Proprietors  to  heal  the  wpund  which 
they  had  inflicted,  by  granting  this  pen- 
sion to  him.     He  contended,  that  they 
had  no  right  to  grant  a  pension  on  any 
such   capricious  principles,  if  principles 
they  could  be  called,  as  had  l»een  advanced 
in  support  of  the  motion.     It  was.  only 
two    years   since   Capt    Buchanan  had 
been  appointed  to  this  office ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  call  on  the  proprietors  now  for  a 
pension  of  ^^800  a-year,  was    not  oiily 
most  extraordinary,  but  most  iipproper. 
He  hoped  his  gallant  friend  (Capt.  Max- 
field)  would  take  the  sense  of  the  court 
on  this  proposition.     If  no  one  else  sup> 
ported  him,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  wil- 
lingly second  his  efforts ;  and  Ive  hoped 
that  those  who  heard  the  statement  of  his 
gallant  friend  and  his  own,  would  pause 
before    they  agreed  to  this  extravagant 
grant. 

Mr.  Gahagan  said,  that  when  he  en- 
tered the  court  he  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  subject ;  but,  after  what  he 
had   heard,  he  deemed   it  necessary  to 
make  some  observations.  He  had  thought 
that  the  new  arrangement  had  been  effected 
without  any  cession  from  the  Company 
to   the   Crown; — that  it  was   a  matter 
agreed  on  for  mutual  convenience ; — ^that 
it  was  considered,  if  the  marine  service 
were  placed  under  an  officer  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's navy,  that  it  would  be  better  both 
for  the  King's  government  and  for  the 
Company's  government.    But  it  appear- 
ed that  this  was  not  the  exact  state  of 
the  case.     He  had  now  learned  some- 
thing more ;  he  had  learned  that,  during 
the  whole  proceeding,  in  its  conception, 
progress,  and  execution,  the  leaving  to 
the  Crown  tlie  approval  of  the  appoint- 
ment was  determined  on.     They  were 
told,  in   the  same  breath,  that  Captain 
Buchanan  was  to  be  removed,  not  be- 
cause that  proceeding  would  be  any  con- 
venience to  the  Crown  or  to  tlie  Com- 
pany, but  because  another  gentleman,  a 
King's    officer,  had  been  selected;  and 
though  this  alteration  had  been  contem- 
plated for  a  series  of  years,  yet  the  re- 
moval  of  one  individual,   and  the  ap- 
pointment of  another   in  his  place,  in 
consequence  of  that  projected  alteration, 
had  been  determined  on,  without  giving 
the  person  bokluig  the  situation  any  hint 
that  a  certain  arrangement  was  in  pm- 

grcss, 
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gres8,  and  that  he  would  be  removed  in 
the  course  of  two  years.     It  would  have 
been  candid  to  have  given  f^uch  a  notiii- 
otion.      This,  however,  had  not  been 
done.    They   abruptly  turned  round  on 
the  superintendent,  and  said,  "  We  turn 
jw  out*' — to  do  wliat  ? — "  to  give  jrou  a 
BHich  better  thing— j£ 800  a  year,  which 
iififtrmore  advantageous  than  tlie  emo- 
laments  you  now  receive.**     This  vrvLS  a 
Tery  bad  system  ;  it  vins  increasing  their 
pensioa  list   most  unnecessarily  and  un- 
warrantably.     It   was    turning  out  one 
nan,  without  any  reason — not  to  gratify 
Sr  C  ^lalcolni,  or  any  other  person, 
bat  merely  because  they  ^%'anted  a  King's 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  service,  the  ap- 
pointment of  whom  was  to  be  approved 
of  by  government.   One  point  struck  him 
tiery  forcibly :  he  aUuded  to  the  mode  of 
remunerating  Capt.  Buchanan,  who  was 
connected  with  the  marine  service.     He 
could  state  a  case  that  had  occurred  in 
die  ci\'il  service,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  analogous.     One  of  the  most  et!i- 
cicnt  civil  officers  that  India  ever  pos- 
sessedf  had  thought  fit  to  abolish  certain 
judicial  offices.     Did  he  say,   "  Mr.  A., 
B.,  or  C,  you  shall  be  remunerated  with 
a|)ension?**      No;  but  he  said,  "  You 
diall  lie  by  until  something  can  be  done 
for  you.**     This  was  a  plain   principle, 
an  intelligible  doctrine,  which  every  one 
could   understand,   and  of  which  every 
one  must  approve.     In  the  present  case, 
the  proper  course  would  be   to  look  out 
fur  lioiiie  situation  for  Gi]>t.  Buchanan. 
"When  this  point  was  touched  upon  be- 
fore,   an    hon.   gentleman  said,    "  No, 
do!**  as  if   no   such  situation  could   be 
fuund.      But   it  appeared,  from  a  state- 
ment which  they  had   that  day  heard, 
tbat  an  officer  of  a  verj'  high  class  had 
died  since  this  new  arrangement  was  in 
contemplation.      This  mubt  prove  to  tlie 
court,  that  the  possible  case  might  arise, 
where  a  place  might  start  up  fit  to  be 
oi*cu])ied  by  one  \yhom  they  would  other- 
wise be  called  on  to  pension.     If,  having 
removed  an  individual  from  office  in  or- 
der to   carry  a  certain  plan  into  effect, 
they  found  themselves,  after  using  due 
diligence,  unable  to  appoint  him   to  ano- 
tlier  situation,  then  tliey  might  come  to 
that  court,  and  say,   **  We  have, .  prima, 
facie,  done  injustice  to  this  person,  and 
we  ask   you  to   remunerate   him.     We 
have  tried  to  get  him  a  situation,  but  we 
cannot.*'     Even  this  application  might 
be  refused,  but  certainly   with  a  much 
worse    grace  than  the  present,  for  here 
they  )>ad  put  out  one  efficient  man  mere- 
ly to  put  in  anotlKT ;  and  they  had  not 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  new  situation 
for  the  individual  ejected,  but  applied  at 
once  for  a  pension. 

Tlie  Chairman,'-^^*  It  was  essentially  ne- 
ceHsar)',  when  his  Majesty  conferred  naval 
nnk,  that  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 


Boniliay  Marine  should  |K)ssoss  naval  rank 
also,  which  Ca|)t.  Buchanan  did  not,  us 
not  belonging   to   tlie   service.     In  tl^it 
point  of  view  it  was  positively  and  essen- 
tially necessary,  for  carrying  the  new  ar- 
rangement into  effect,   that  a  judicious 
nvLvnl  officer  should  be   selected.      The 
hon.  proprietor  who  spoke  last  but  one,- 
(Mr.  Hume)  has  observed,  that  the  Go- 
verninent,  it  seemed,  would  Imve  the  au- 
thority to  appoint ;  this,  however,  was  not 
the  fact.     The  officer  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  is  remov- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  court.     The 
permission  of  Govenmient  is  required  for 
a  King*8  officer  to  accept  a  situation  of 
this  nature,  and  Government  do  no  more 
tlian  approve  of  the  person  selected  by  the 
court.  The  system  could  not  work  unless 
an  officer  who  was  of  rank  in  his  Majes- 
ty's navy  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
muiine.     I  think,   therefore,  as  this  ne- 
cessity existed,  that  nothing    could    be 
harder  or  more   unfair  than  to  remove 
Capt.  Buchanan  h'om  his  situation,  the 
duties  of  which  he  has  performed  with 
perfect  satisfaction  to  his  ein])loyers,  with- 
out granting  him  a  just  remuneration.   As 
to   the  master-attendantship  at  Madras, 
that  situation  was  filled   before   this  ar- 
rangement was  completed  ;  and  even  if  it 
had  been  otherwise,  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  it  would  have  been  an  expedient 
measure  to  have  placed  Capt.  Buchanan, 
a  man  considerably  advanced  in  life,  in  a 
situation,  the  duties  of  which  could  be  far 
more   efficiently '^performed  by  a  young 
man,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  gentleman 
who  has  been   appointed   to  the   office. 
With  res])ect  to  finding  some  other  situa- 
tion for  Capt.  Buchanan,  it  should  be  re- 
collected, that  he  stood  so  high  that  no 
office  of  equal  rank  could  be  found  for 
him ;  and  certainly  no  gentleman  could 
be  called  on  to  lower  himself,   when  it 
was  found  necessary,  on  account  of  cir- 
cumstances with  which  he  had  nothing  to 
do,  to  remove  him  from  a  particular  post. 
Capt.  Buchanan  was  at  the  head"  of  a  de- 
partment, and  could  not  be  exi)ected  to 
take  an  inferior  situation." 

General  Thornton  said,  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  merits  of  this  case,  except 
from  what  he  had  learned  that  day  ;  but, 
from  what  he  had  collected  from  both  sides 
of  the  bar,  he  felt  himself  under  the' ne- 
cessity of  opposing  the  present  motion. 
He  had  not  looked  at  the  documents — 
and,  he  must  observe,  that,  from  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  hon.  Chairman, 
he  was  not  put  in  possession  of  the  merits 
of  the  case.  There  were  several  points 
on  which  he  wished  for  information.  In 
the  first  place,  he  did  not  know  what  the 
situation  of  superintendent  was  worth  an- 
nually—and next,  he  should  wish  to  be 
informed  what  was  the  age  of  Cajrtain  Bu- 
chanan. The  hon.  Chairman  had  not 
stated  what  the  value  of  the  appointment 
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wad-— neither  had  be  intimated  what  was 
Capt.  Buchanan's  age.  Now  a  know- 
ledge of  these  things  was  very  roateriaU  in 
judging  of  the  propriety  of  a  grant  of  ^800 
a-year*  It  certainly  appeared  to  him, 
from  what  the  hon.  Chairman  had  himself 
stated,  that  a  pension  of  ifSOO  per  annum 
was  too  much.  The  ground  on  which  the 
application  )iad  been  made  for  this  sum 
was,  that  if  Capt,  Buchanan  had  remained 
in  the  service  for  a  certain  time  he  would 
have  saved  more  than  sufficient  to  purr 
chase  an  annuity  of  the  amount  proposed. 
Now  it  ^'as  one  tiling  to  obtain  by  service 
uuch  an  annuity — but  it  was  a  vei-y  different 
thing  to  drrive  at  the  same  object  without 
service.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  appeared 
to  hifn  that  the  grant  proposed  was  a  gieat 
deal  too  large.  The  hon.  Chairman  had 
stated,  that  no  situation  of  sufficient  im- 
portance could  be  found  for  Cfipt.  Bu- 
chanan ;  but  surely,  if  not  at  the  present 
SDom^t,  another  situation  fit  for  that  gen- 
tleman might  become  vacant  at  no  distant 
period ;  and  a  man  like  Capt.  Buchanan, 
who,  it  was  admitted,  was  perfectly  able 
to  serve,  might  wait  a  little  until  another 
office  was  ready  for  him,  and,  in  the  mean 
time>  a  suitable  compensation  could  be 
bestowed  on  him.  That  prpposition  ought, 
in  bis  opinion*  to  fonpn  the  groundwork 
of  an  amendment.  If  Capt.  Buchanan 
was  a  gentleman  of  such  an  age  as  would 
allow  him  to  give  bis  services  to  the  Co<n- 
pany  for  some  years  longer,  be  thought 
that,  instead  of  dismissing,  him  with  a 
pension  of  ^900  p^r  annum,  they  were 
bound  to  find  him  some  other  employ- 
ment. Tbey  assuredly  were  not  justified 
in  thus  throwing  him  as  a  burden  on  the 
revenue  of  the  Company.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  he  must,  with  gre^t  regret, 

decll^re  his  mtention  of  opposing  the  grant, 

which  W9S,  ni  his  opinion,  a  most  unwar- 
rantable one.     On  the  hon.  Chairman*s 

own  shewing,  it  was  excessive— far  beyond 

what  it  ought  to  be.     He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  witlidrawn,  and  that 

provision  would  be  made  for  Capt.  Bu- 

cbaxi9n,  \intil  such  time  as  a  new  situation 

was  provided  for  him. 

The  C*«tir»fa»  r— "  If  tbelion.  proprietor 

bad  read  the  papers,  be  wouUi  have  seen 

it  stated)  tbat  Capt.   Buchanan's  salary 

was  3,500  rupees  a  month.     "With  regard 

to  his  age,  I  tbink,  ^oip  havipg  known 

him  for  maiiy  years,  that  bf  is  about  54 

or  55 ;  but  I  speak  merely  from  personai 

knowledge.** 

Mr.   Weeding,'^The   hon.    proprietor 

who  spoke  second  in  the  present  debate, 

bad  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  pro- 

pCMition  now  under  discussion ;  and  had 

€<M;itend«d,  that  Capt.  Buchanan  ought 

to  be  proyided  fbr  in  some  other  way : 

90V>  it  woiiM  b#  proper,  in  deciding  this 

<^ueatiQii»  to  inquire,  in  the  firt«t  place, 

yminK^  yf^  tinxam^tonces  that  gentlenum 

fmd'b^  removed ;  apd  it  woulcj  be  found 


that  that  proceeding  was  adopted  for  the 
pur|iose  of  benefiting  the  Company.   Capf. 
Buchanan  had  been  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  way  for  a  beneficial  change^ 
for  a  decided  improvement  iii  their  marine 
system,    'iliis  being  the  tiact,  woyld  it  ni»t 
be  unjust  to  say  to  that  gentleman,  "  we 
have  removed  you,  for  our  convenience,, 
from  a  high  situation ;  but  we  will  not 
grant  you  an  adequate  remuneration;  you 
shall    take   another  situation— but    that 
situation  shall  be  a  grade  lower  than  that 
which  you  now  hold.**     Was  it  n^t  more 
worthy  of  their  character  to  say  to  this 
gentleman,  **  as  you  have  been  removed, 
in  order  that  a  new  plan  should  be  adopted-, 
you  shall  have  a  pension,  such  as  it  is  pro- 
per for  us  to  give,  and  for  you  to  accept  ?*' 
Gentlemen  had  laid  much  stress  on  the 
plea  of  **  disappointment"  being  urged  in 
support  of  this  grant.     He  knew  nothing 
about    the    alleged    disappointment — he 
could  see  none-^but  he  thought  that  the 
mere  removal  of  Capt.  Buchanan  from  an 
important  situation,  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  granting  this  pension  of  ^800  a  year. 
The  executive  body,  in  their  discretion, 
had  deemed  it  necessary  to  introduce  a 
change  of  system  in  the  marine  senrice— 
and  to  carry  that  change  into  effect,  they 
(as  he  conceived  very  properly)  thought 
it  was  advisable  to  employ  a  king's  officer. 
Hence  arose  the   removal  of  Capt.  Bu- 
chanan— and   that  removal  fairly   called 
for  remuneration.     For  one  thing  he  gtje 
very  great  credit  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in   their  arrangement  of  this  matter;   it 
was  that,  in  effecting  the  long-projected 
change,  they  had  preserved,  unimpaired, 
the  power  and  privileges  of  the  j^ast  India 
Company.     Long  before  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor (Mr.  Hume)  was  a  member  of 
that  court,  it  had  been  considered  a  mos| 
desirable  object  to  procure  naval  rank  for 
the  Bombay  marine.      For  many  years 
the  executive  body  had  paid  attentiof  to 
that  subject^  and  so  intent  were  they  on 
it,  that,  to  attain  their  object,  had  they  not  • 
acted  wisely  and  prudently,  they  migbi 
have  given  up  to  his  Majesty's  goveni« 
ment  the  appointment  of  M«  officeT ;  but 
they  had  managed  so  as  to  keep  Utoir 
power  in  their  own  hands — and  g*fem- 
ment  had  merely  the  approval  of  their 
choice.     He  thanked  them  for  theit  care ; 
and  he  should  cheerfully  vote  fo#  til^e  pro- 
posed pension,  which  he  concciyed  to  bo 
nothing  more  than  an  equivalent  for  Capt. 
Buchanan's  remova). 

Mr.  Hwnie  moved  as  an  am^dtoient, 

**  That  this  Court  dfsagree^with  th«  xesolvtioe 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  for  granting'  a  pension 
of  £800  a-year  to  Capt.  Bwchanaa,  superlatendent 
of  the  B«nbay  Marine,  and  recominends  him  to 
be  appointed  to  the  first  vacant  <xl}&w  In  b>dl*« 
luitable  to  his  lal^ts  and  zank.'*^ 

The  hon.  proprietor  observe<{,  that  the 

only  arguments  opposed  to  his  proposition 

for  placing  Capt.   Buchanan   in  another 

office,  and  thus  providing  for  bim,  were* 

first. 
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first,  his  age,  and  next,  his  rank.  Now^ 
he  would  answer  both  these  objections. 
In  the  first  phure  he  must  observe,  that 
the  hon.  proprietor  (Mr.  Weeding)  was 
Tery  unfortunate  in  not  having  beud  the 
hon.  Chairman's  address,  because  the  hon. 
Chairman  had  distinctly  stated  that  Capt. 
Buchanan  had  been  disappointed-— that  an 
opportunity  had  not  been  afforded  to  him 
for  accumulating  as  much  aa  he  would  have 
done  had  he  not  been  removed— and  this 
was  urged  as  a  ground  for  the  grant.  The 
hoHb  proprietor  had  dismissed  altogether 
tke  question  of  disappointment,  and  rested 
G^>L  Buchanan's  claim  entirely  on  the 
gnmnd  of  his  having  been  removed.  $ul 
why  might  he  not  be  placed  in  another 
ntuation?  It  was  answered  that  there 
laa  BO  aitinition  sufiiciently  exalted  for 
bini,  and  that  it  would  be  degrading  to 
phoe  hnn  in  one  that  was  in  Ihe  least  in- 
ierior  to  that  which  he  had  previously 
held.  Any  person  that  recollected  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
Bombay  Marine  when  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
was  in  India,  would  find  a  case  in  point. 
He  had  been  removed  from  the  Bombay 
liarine;  he  afteni*ards  acted  as  master 
attendant  at  Madras,  and  he  did  not  feel 
himself  disgraced  by  it. 

The  Chairman. — "  Mr.  Anderson  was 
Marine  storekeeper.*' 

Mr.  Hume. — That  gentleman  came  to 
England,  and  when  commissioned  to  pro- 
ceed to  Madras,  he  offered  no  opposition 
to  the  appointment  on  the  score  of  rank. 
Now,  as  to  the  plea  of  age,  he  would  say, 
that  if  Capt.  Buchanan  were  old,  he  must 
hare  been  old  when  he  took  the  situation, 
for  two  years  could  not  make  any  great 
difference.  He  did  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  much  older  than  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
was;  therefore  he  thought  the  plea  of 
ige  was  bad.  He  recollected  Capt.  Rees, 
who  went  out  with  him  to  India,  when 
60  years  old— and  yet  he  did  not  think 
himself  too  old  to  act  as  master-attendant 
at  Madias.  He  contended,  therefore, 
that  no  plea  whatever  existed  on  the  score 
of  age.  He  hoped  that  the  Court  would 
support  bis  amendmei^t,  leaving  It  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  body  ^nd  the 
government  together  to  find  out  a«  eligible 
fitnatiiMi  6>r  Cimt.  Buchanan. 

G^t.  Marfidd. — As  the  hon*  Chair- 
mao  aeemed  to  think  that  the  givnig  Ci4>t. 
Bocfamnan  the  appointment  of  master- 
attendant,  which  became  vacant  at  Madras, 
in  lieu  of  the  proposed  pension,  was  ob- 
jectionable, on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  degrading  to  that  gentleman,  he  begged 
leare  to  remind  the  hon.  Chairman  that 
a  former  superintendent,  Mr.  R.  Anderson 
(as  had  been  noticed  by  his  hon.  friend), 
after  having  served  iii  that  office  for  several 
years,  willingly  took  the  situation  of 
■oster'^iittendant.  That  individual^  who 
had  long  held  the  office  of  superintendent, 
with  no  l«si  credit  to  hiniseli  tlum  benefit 


to  the  service,  was  afterwards  appointed 
master-attendant  at  Madras;  therefore, 
if  such  an  appomtmentwere  degrading,  he 
was  degraded  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
sheltered  him  from  degradation— 4md  it 
remained  for  the  court  to  explain  such  in- 
consistency. He  believed,  however,  that 
no  degradation  was  intended  or  inflicted. 
The  master-attendantship  at  Madras  was 
a  very  good  birth — ^well  paid  and  little  to 
do— without  responsibility ;  and  such  de- 
gradation,  he  believed,  would  be  readily 
submitted  to  by  the  most  meritorious  and 
deserving  ofiicers  of  their  service. 

The  ChairmaM.'-^'*  Capt.  Andersim  ne- 
ver was  superintendent.  He  was  naval 
store-keeper,  not  superintendent." 

Mr.  Weeding  believed  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son had  been  superintendent;  but  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases  ^'as 
this^  Mr  Anderson  retired  from  choice  ; 
he  came  home,  and  experienced  poverty* 
in  consequence  of  which  he  accepted  th& 
inferior  appointment;  while  Capt.  Bu- 
chanan lA'as  removed  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 

Capt.  3fax/?e2efcontinued.— Hehadna 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  when  Mr  Ander- 
son resigned,  he  was  universally  lamented 
by  every  officer  of  the  marine  service. 
He  had  served  long,  and  attached  the 
officers  to  him.  After  remaining  some 
years  in  England,  whether  in  poverty  or 
not  he  did  not  know,  and  if  he  did,  as  a 
friend  he  would  say  nothing  about  it,  he 
did  not  feel  himself  degraded  in  taking 
the  situation  of  master-attendant  at 
Madras,  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  whicli 
situation  were  as  gi*eat  as  those  of  the 
superintendent  of  marine,  and  the  labour 
much  less.  The  reason  of  the  unwilling^ 
ness  manifested  to  provide  for  Capt.^ 
Buchanan  in  a  similar  way  was  obvious.. 
The  transfer  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  any 
other  vacant  appointment,  instead  of  a 
pension,  would  have  the  effect  of  curtail- 
ing the  patronage  of  the  Directors  by  the 
>oss  of  one  appointment,  and  that  would 
be  really  no  less  degrading  than  unreason- 
able, llie  practice  of  pensioning  off  their 
servants  without  solicitation  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  was  liable  to  nuipserous  ob- 
jections, and  he  begged  to  state  an  oc- 
currence of  that  sort  at  Calcutti^  which 
was  done  in  the  teeth  of  an  Act  of  Parliar- 
ment,  and  contrary  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
Company.  A  short  time  ago  the  Supreme 
Government,  unsolicited,  placed  the  se^ 
cretary  of  the  Marine  3<iard  at  Calcutta 
on  a  pension  of  500  rupees  per  month,  or 
£750  per  annum,  and  appointed  a  civilian 
in  his  place  as  secretary.  Thus  provided, 
the  members  being  all  civilians,  some  sort 
of  nautical  knowledge  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  ridiculous,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  the  country  merchant  sernce,  was 
then  appointed  as  assistant  secretary,  by 
which  happy  arrangement  you  are.now  pay 
ing  three  secretaries  at  on«  time .  TVie  i^etv- 
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sioncd  secretary  nwv  resided  in  England ; 
his  pension  was  drawn  at  Calcutta,  and 
remitted  by  his  ajrent.  Thus  tlie  act  which 
prohibited  the  Court  of  Directors,  from 
granting  more  than  ^200  per  annum 
without  the  sanction  of  this  General  Coiut 
and  the  Board  of  Control,,  was  com- 
j^etely  frustrated ;  he  had  in  his  eye  one 
of  t)ie  late  members  of  the  Marine  Board 
when  such  judicious  arrangement  was 
made,  and  if  he  had  erred  in  his  state- 
ment that  gentleman  could  put  him  right. 

Col.  L,   Stanhope  was  of  opinion  that 
this  grant  could  not  be  sanctioned  except 
on  one  principle,  and  that  ^^'as  the  princi- 
ple of  corruption.    The  fact,  as  he  under- 
stood,  was,  that  Capt  Buchanan  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Lord   Melville.  ~(A^o, 
no  /)     Then  he  was  >yrong  on  that  pouit 
{A  laugh/)     He  objected  to  this  mea- 
sure in  all  its  bearings.    In  the  first  place, 
he   thought  it  exceedingly  improper  to 
place  the  captain  of  an  £ast-Indiaman  at 
the  head  of  the  Bombay  Marine.     How, 
he  asked,  would  the  navy  like  it,  if  the 
situation  of  commander  of  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's fleets  were  to  be  filled  up  by  a  Bri- 
tish merchant  ?     The  cases  were  exactly 
similar.    Again,  he  objected  to  a  man's 
receiving  a  ])cnsion  of  Jb'800  a- year,  after 
only  two  years*  service.     It  had  not  been 
stated,  that,  previous  to  Capt  Buchanan's 
appointment   as  superintendent,  he  had 
signalized  himself  by  any  great  exertion  in 
the   Company's  service;   and,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  grant  to  him  of 
J6800  a-year  appeared  to  be  quite  exorbi- 
tant.    He  doubted  whether  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  had  any  right  to  grant  a  pen- 
sion that  would  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Company's  charter.     The  late  Mr. 
Canning  objected  to  the  vote  of  j&^5,000  a- 
year  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  on 
tliat  express  ground j   and,   therefore,  it 
struck  liim  that  the  grant  now  under  con- 
sideration was   unlawful.      They  might 
grant  a  pension  until  the  expiration  of  the 
charter,  ^ut  not  beyond  that  time.     The 
selecting  an  officer  of  the  British  navy 
(the  most  distinguished  service  that  ever 
existed  in  tlie  world)  to .  preside  over  the 
Bombay  Marine,  might  be  a  very  good 
ipeasure ;    but  he  ttiought  it  somewhat 
hard  on  the  officers  of  that  Marine,  ex- 
perienced  men,  like  Capt.  Maxfield  and 
qthers,  to  have  a  king's-  officer  thus  put 
over  their  heads.     The  best  course,  in  his 
qpuiion,  would  b^,  if  the  Marine  were  not 
efficient,  to  do  it  away,  and  to  new-model 
the  system  completely.     What  had  been 
urged  by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  was 
the  most  proper  proceeding  that  could  be 
adopted— let    the    executive    body  give 
this  gentleman  an  appointment  equivalent 
to  tliat  which  he  liad  lost.     But,  even  if 
they  could  not  do  this,  still  the  pension 
could  not  be  defended.     The  hon.  gent, 
opposite  (Mr.  Weeding)  hail  advanced  an 


extraordinary  argument— one'that  ai?i>ear- 
ed  to  be  somewhat   illogical.      He  said 
that  Capt.  Buchanan  had  been  removed, 
but  that  he  was  not  disappointed^     Now 
he  contended,  that  Capt  B.  could  not  be 
removed  from  a  situation   worth  3,5C0 
rupees  a  month  without  being  disappoint- 
ed.—(^   iaughO     He  (Col.   S.)  would 
set  the  hon.  proprietor's  logic  right   Capt. 
Buchanan  was  to  get  a' pension  of  £^0 
a-year,  and  therefore  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed.    He  considered  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding to  be  a  job,  and  nothing  but  a  job. 
The  Chairman,—"  The  gallant  officer 
opened  his  speech  by  manifesting  a  wish 
to  accuse  the  Court  of  Directors  of  get- 
ting up  this  job,  as  he  calls  it,  because 
Capt.  Buchanan  was  a  connexion  of  Lord 
Melville — now  the  plain  answer  to  that 
is,  that  Capt.  Buchanan  is  no^  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  noble  lord,  and  I  here  stund 
up  in  my  place  and  state,  that  till  this  morn- 
ing, I  never  had  any  solicitation  whatso- 
ever on  this  subject :  tliis  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  relative  to  it — but,  with  that 
exception,  I  never  heard  a  word  or  hint 
about  the  matter.    With  respect  to  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  situation  of  master- 
attendant  at  Madras,  I  must  observe,  that 
no  man  ever^fiiled  a  very  difficult  and 
arduous  oflice  with  more  efficieiicy  than 
the  late  Capt.  Grant,  while  he  held  that 
post.     Sir  James  Brisbane  has  declared 
that  Capt.  Grant's  exertions,  during  the 
late  war  with  the  Burmese,  were  most 
extraordinary,  and  that  the  success  of  that 
war  depended  in  a  considerable  degree  on 
tliose  exertions— therefore  the  situation  of 
master-attendant  at  Madras    cannot  be 
justly  considered  as  a  trifling  or  unimpor- 
tant one.  -  After  all  that  has-been  said,  I 
continue  of  opinion  that  there  never  was 
a  more  just  or  honourable  proposal  before 
tlie  court  than  the  present" 

Col.  Z.  Stanhope f  in  explanation,  ob- 
served, that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  any 
tiling  personal  to  any  gentleman,  and 
least  of  all  to  the  hon.  Chairman.  As  to 
solicitation,  when  men  saw  that  then*  pe- 
culiar interests  were  well  taken  care  of, 
there  was  no  need  of  solicitation,  by  letter 
or  otherwise:  They  would  connive  at 
that  which  tended  to  their  benefit,  and 
it  required  a  strong  mind  to  resist  that  in- 
direct syfftem  of  corruption. 
•  The  Chairman  then  put  the  question — 
"  That  the  original  words  stand  part  of 
the  question,"  which  the  Chairman  de- 
clared to  be  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Hume,  however,  demanded  a  divi- 
sion^; when  there  appeared — 

For  the  original  motion 38 

Against  it 12 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  grant  26 

STAMP  DUTIES  IN  CALCUTTA. 

Captain  Maxfithi^  before  he  submitted 

to 
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to  the  Court  ]us  motion  on  tlie  above  sub. 
ject,  wished  to  know  whether  the  execu- 
tive body'hadj'receiycd^  any  papers^  con- 
nected with  it  ? 

The  Chairman  said  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors had  received  a  few'^papcrs,  but.  so 
short  a  time  since,  that  they  had  not  yet 
eome7under  their  consideration.  They 
had  a  notice  from  the  Bengal  Government 
that  the  question  relative  to  the  registry 
of  the  stamp  act  would  be  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Gth^of  July ; 
but  they  were  totally  ignorant  whether  it 
had  been  registered  or  not. 

Capt.  Maxfield  said,  he  did  not  wish  to 
make  any  observations  on  the  conduct  of 
those  individuals  who  were,  with  respect 
to  this  important  question,  keeping  the 
Directors  completely  in  the  dark. 
.  The  Chairman. — We  have  been  iuform- 
fd  tliat  the  question  of  registry  woidd 
come^on  in'Tthe  Supreme  Court  at  Cal- 
niCta  on  the  6th  of  July,  ^but  we  have  no 
•dTicea'of  so  late  a  date. 

Capt.  Maxfidd. — If  the  complaints  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  do  not  find 
their  way  to  you,  they  will  soon  find  their 
way  to  Parliament.  Their  petition  will 
shortly  be  presented. 

The  Chairman. — Do  you  intend  to  finish 
with  a  motion  ? 

Capt.  Maxfield.'^'l  do,  Sir. 

Mr.  Hume — He  gave  notice  that  he 
would. 

Capt.  Marfiehl — Let  the  Court  imagine 
the  situation  of  a  country,  10,000  miles 
distant*  where  proceedings  were  going  on 
of  which  the  public  here  were  in  posses- 
won,  while i  the  ■  executive  l)ody  admitted 
that  they  knew  nothing  ulwut  them. 

The  Chairman. — I  did  not  say  that  wfe 
had  no  information — but  not  that  full  in- 
fbnnation  which  would  enable  us  to  meet 
the  question  in  the  way  we  wish.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  regulation  is  re- 
gistered or  not. 

Capt  Maxfidd  proceeded.  He  should 
DOC,  at  present,  nr.ake  any  observations  or 
remarks  on  tlie  delay  which  had  occurred, 
but  he  could  not  refrain  from  observing 
(hat  a  much  wider  field  for  discussion  had 
been  opened,  by  the  measures  pursued  by 
the  Supreme  Government,  than  was  ne- 


community  were  proliibited  from  meeting 
together,  to  frame  any  petition  to  Govern- 
ment to  relieve  them  from  evils  either 
real  or  Imaginary.     Such   being  the  fact, 
they  could  only  imagine  the  condition  of  a 
country  so  governed ;  and  unless  the  Di- 
rectors got  a  faithful  detail  of  all  that  tran- 
spired, they  might  be  left  to  indulge  their 
imaginations  also  on  some  occasions,  for 
want  of  information.   If  all  that  transpired 
in  India  were  recorded,  and  all  that  was 
recorded  was  faithfully  copied  ajld  trans- 
mitted to  this  country,  w  by  then,  if  the 
Directors  read  all  that  comes,  they  might 
know  all ;  but,  unless  the  whole  was  re- 
corded and  faithfully  transmitted,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  be  acquainted 
with  the  actual  state  of  things.     For  argu- 
ment sake,  let  them  suppose  that  a  cor- 
respondence took  place,  which  some  par- 
ties in  authority  thought  it  inexpedient  to 
forward  home,  what  would  the  Directors 
think  of  the  conduct  of  any  person  who 
removed,  or  suffered  to  be  removed  from 
the  records,  such  documents  ?  It  was  evi- 
dent that  if  such  a  practice  were  resorted 
to,  erroneous  conclusions  must  often  be 
drawn  for  want  of  sufficient  information, 
and  as  a  pernicious  publicity  could  not 
supply  tlie  deficiency,  evils  of  incalculable 
magnitude  might  be  generated.  He  should 
not  press  such  point  closer  at  present,  but 
at  a  seasonable  o))portunity  he  might  sub- 
mit a  motion,  and  adduce  documents  to 
illustrate  such  supposition,  and  shew  how 
far  he  was  borne  out  in  making  it.     What 
a  contrast  did  the  prohibiting  the  mer^ 
chants  of  Calcutta  from  meeting  to  frame 
a  petition  to  Government  on  the  subject 
of  the  stamp  regulations  form,  to  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  such  meetings,  when  the 
object  was  to  laud  with  fulsome  addresses 
tlieir  public  functionary.     He  had  on  such 
occasions  beheld   secretaries   to  govern- 
ment struggling  to  shew  their  zeal  at  such 
meetings,  and  modestly  admirirg  and  eulo- 
gizing measures,  of  which  they  were  pro- 
bably the  original  contrivers.  To  any  man 
who  had  ever  attended  such  meetings  in 
India,  if  not  deprived  of  his  faculties,  the 
imposition  and  absurdity  was  too  palpable 
to  escape  his  notice ;  and  disgrace  and 
ridicule  were  the   natural  consequence. 


eessary,  while  the  policy  or  expediency  of     They,however,  looked  well  upon  paper,  and 


inviting  such  deliberations  was  at  best 
very  questionable.  The  measures  which 
had  uisen  from  the  stamp  regulation  were 
•neb  as  to  change  the  contpiexion  of  the 
vt,  and  gave  it  a  tone  which  demanded 
the  most  serious  consideration,  while  it 
brought  at  once  to  their  minds  the  possi- 
ble condition  of  an  empire,  situated  10,000 
wiles  distant  from  all  controlling  power, 
where  man  was  subject  to  the  same  ca- 
priecs  a^d  p&ssions  as  in  other  countries  ; 
where  no  publicity  is  permitted  through 
(he  medium  of  the  public  prints,  and 
where  the  most  respectable  classes  of  th« 


bore  value  more  or  less,  and  could  have  been 
only  so  completely  depreciated  by  the 
onlers  of  government  that  the  inhabitants 
should  not  meet  for  any  other  purpose, 
There  were  many  who  doubted  the  right 
of  the  Company's  government  to  ttix  the 
British  inhabitants  in  India.  He  had, 
however,  no  doubt  of  it — nor  did  he  mean 
to  question  such  right ;  but  he  had  great 
objecrion  to  the  exercise  of  it,  and  he  was 
quite  disposed  to  question  the  iiolicy  or 
expediency  of  the  measure  complained  of. 
The  right  to  levy  taxes  in  any  country  pre- 
supposed that  the  revenue  was  insufibcicnt 
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to  meet  the  public  expenditure,  or  to 
make  good  some  deficiency ;  but  was  it 
iftsserted  or  pretended  that  a  reduction  in 
the  revenue  of  India  had  occurred,  or  had 
a  more  profligate  expenditure  rendered  it 
expedient?  It  had  often  been  asseited 
that  a  large  surplus  of  revenue  remained 
in  India,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure. It  was  therefore  necessary 
either  to  admit  that  such  statements  were 
mere  delusions  intended  to  gull  the  pub- 
lic, or  that  rapacity  or  profusion  induced 
the  adoption  of  the  stamp  regulation.  He 
found  that  in  1824-5  the  revenue  derived 
from  stamps  in  the  provinces  was  22,96,590 
rupees,  while  the  charges  on  them  were 
no  less  than  6,40,294,  or  more  than 
27  per  cent,  in  the  collection.  At 
Bombay,  he  believed,  the  expense  of 
management  in  the  stamp  department 
would  amount  to  forty  per  cent,  in  the 
collection,  and  they  could  not  but  agree 
with  him,  that  a  country  so  judiciously 
managed,  and  its  revenue  so  economically 
collected,  must  be  highly  productive,  and 
they  could  only  differ  in  the  choice  of 
terms  to  express  their  admiration.  The 
mere  expense  created  by  this  profitless 
tax,  however  oppressive^  was  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  delay  and  inconvenience 
induced  by  such  vexatious  imposition ;  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  a 
tax  infinitely  greater  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  would  have  been  far  less  ob- 
noxious. In  this  assembly,  composed  of 
gentlemen  so  conversant  with  business, 
and  many  of  whom  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  peculiar  timidity  and 
caution  employed  in  the  transaction  of 
important  business  in  India,  where  Eu- 
ropeans and  natives  were  concerned,  it 
would,  he  was  sure,  be  idle  and  tedious  in 
him  to  dwell  upon  the  evils  which  must 
result  from  the  regulation  in  question  ;  in 
a  word,  it  would  create  suspicion  in  place 
of  confidence,  cunning  and  artifice  in  lieu 
of  plain  dealing  ;  it  would  engender  con- 
stant disputes  and  law-suits,  and  give  birth 
to  feelings  hostile  and  ungracious,  which 
it  was  no  less  their  interest  than  their 
duty  to  prevent.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  explain  the  causes  which 
opeiBted  most  powerfully  to  increase  the 
population  and  wealth  which  had  con- 
centrated within  the  last  twenty  years  at 
tile  three  presidencies,  or  to  remind  the 
eourt  how  many  other  cities  of  great 
commercial  importance  had  sunk  into 
insignificance  by  such  effects ;  but  if  the 
inducements  which  hitherto  operated  were 
diminished  by  vexatious  imposts  And 
multiplied  restrictions,  a  re-action  might 
take  place,  and  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
Danish  settlements  might  derive  no  less 
advantage  from  the  stamp  regulation 
imposed  at  Calcutta,  than  America  had 
derived  from  the  restrictive  policy  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  trade  with  India.    British 


capital  and  enterprize,  which  had  created 
American  bottoms,  and  given  employment 
to  American  seamen,  and  indeed  largely 
contributed  to  increase  the  American 
navy,  was  no  less  likely  to  rebuild  and 
repeople  the  French  and  Danish  settle- 
ments, and  to  give  birth  to  commercial 
establishments  there,  at  the  expense  of 
/Calcutta.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  the 
houses  and  land  at  Serampore,  Chander- 
nagore,  and  Chinsurah  had  already  much 
increased  in  value,  and  two^thirds  of  the 
commerce  of  Calcutta  might  no  doubt  be 
conducted  at  those  places  without  in» 
convenience;  and  bargains  being  made 
and  bills  drawn  there,  would  render  the 
use  of  stamps  unnecessary.  He  should 
now  beg  to  read  the  petition  addressed  bf. 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  the  Vice* 
President  in  Council  at  Fort  William, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  meet  with 
that  consideration  from  the  court,  which 
a  body  so  respectable  and  patriotic  sboald 
ever  claim.  [Tlie  hon.  proprietor  here 
read  the  petition,  which  appeared  in  the 
Asiatic  Journal  for  October  last,  page 
489.]  Now  if  the  British  and  native 
merchants  of  Calcutta,  in  addition  to  such 
petition,  had  set  forth  the  extent  of 
British  manufactures  which  had  glutted 
the  market  in  India,  ruined  the  Indian 
manufacturers,  and  rendered  the  return 
for  British  exports,  difficult  and  pre- 
carious, from  thci  heavy  duty  on  the  gruff  ■ 
goods  of  India,  he  conceived  such  state- 
ment would  have  been  fully  borne  out  bj 
facts,  and  it  would  have  been  no  less  our 
interest  than  our  duty  to  have  humbly 
implored  Parliament  to  afford  further  en- 
couragement to  the  trade  with  India,  by 
a  reduction  of  duty  on  Indian  produce, 
to  enable  India  to*  continue  to  receive  and' 
pay  for  British  manufactures.  The  peti- 
tioners, however,  had  in  siKence  attempted, 
to  meet  these  difficulties,  and  had  merely 
entreated  government  not  to  augment 
them  by  the  stamp  regulation  recently 
passed.  On  the  12th  of  April  hist  the 
government,  in  a  long  and  laboured  reply 
of  nineteen  paragraphs,  inform  the  peti- 
tioners, that  they  cannot  hold  out  any 
hope  that  the  object  of  their  present 
petition  could  be  complied  with  ;  on  the 
3d  of  May,  the  sheriff  of  Calcutta  being 
requested  by  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
convene  a  meeting  at  the  Town-hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideratioa 
the  expediency  of  presenting  a  petition  to 
parliament,  &c.,  fixed  the  17th  of  May 
for  the  meeting,  but  on  the  12th  of  May 
he  published  a  notice  that  such  meeting 
would  not  take  place,  government  having 
prohibited  it.  The  government  however 
]>ermitted  the  preparation  of  a  petitkm 
elsewhere,  and  authorized  its  lying  at  the 
Town-hall  for  signature;  such  grarions 
permission  had  enabled  the  petitioners  U> 
address  parliament,  and  be.  only  lamented 
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vhtefcr  mig^  be  Ae  remit,  that  the 
Mrtnity  iwas  tlniB  lost,  for  the  Cowt 
■  DiKctim  to  have  done  onadced  what 
fei  mi  sure  the    gremt  minority  of  the 
■liliBKn  bad    much  reluctaiiee  in  so- 
nii^:     The  unyielding^  dig^Hty  of  go- 
meeat*  ifrbicb    determined  never  to 
Mim  ita  atepfl*  had  bat  too  often  been 
iwiaetwe  of  infimte  miachief,  and  oniy 
fRoAed   in    gOTemmenta  which  nearly 
■■■Med  despotisnu.     In  most  conn- 
Irittthe  levying  any  tax  or  impost  was  in 
fONal  preceded  by  some  discussion  in 
ittdi  tte  interests  of  the  public  were 
Rpuiuled'  and    explained ;   the  Com- 
pKft  government  from  its  constitution 
pBdaded  auch  necessity,  but  it  also  lost 
tke  tdvantage   vrfaich    such  deliberation 
eafcred;    In   many  cases   where    the 
iihRrta  of  India  were  deeply  concerned, 
the  eaeculive    body  had  numerous  diC- 
inlte  to  encoanter,  and  the  means  were 
Ml  ilways  within  tfaeir  reach ;  but  in  this 
intone,  they  possessed  the  power  to  pass 
therogulatioa,  and  their  government  avaiU 
edtkeoiBehres  of  it^     He  could  not  call  to 
^neoUcction  one  solitary  act,  referring 
li  ladia  wUieh  had  not  gone  to  secure 
and  particular  interests;  when 
fiir    India,    the  balance   had 
to  one  side.     India  and 
iatcreata  had  been  always  secondary, 
while  the  peculiar  situation  of  that  ex- 
taaive  empire  was  sach  as  to  deprive  her 
«f  that  paternal  aad  constant  aid  firora 
sapcrior  anthority,   so  essential  to  the 
laMperity  of  any  state.     The  very  ciicom- 
of    India  being    considered  the 
possession  of  a  f:hartered  Com- 
fiay,  opoated  no  less  to  expose  her  to 
npnoua  eoactments  than  to  deprive  her 
of  that  ample  protection,  and  leciprocal 
■dvaatage,   which    paramount  authority 
only  confer;  their  condition  was  often 
that  it  may  be  neither  expedient  or 
■it  Si  a  chartered  Company,  to  contend 
hr^  immunities    which  might  be  justly 
chned  hy  so  valuable  a  portion  of  terri- 
larial  poasfiMiuni,  since  the  preservation 
mA  security  of  exclusive  previleges  fet- 
terad    their    endeavours,    and  deprived 
llnm  of  the  most  powerful  and  conclusive 
■gamenCi:   such  hct  was  so    evident, 
tiw  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter 
iato  a  detail  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
ladh  in  consequence,  while  policy,  and 
•  liacefe  deaire  to  promote  the  interests 
of  India  and  its  numerous  and  valuable 
induced  him,  at  the  present 
at  least,  to  refinain  from  saying 
wOfd  more  on  a  subject  which  might 
hid  Chem  fhr  beyond  the  object  of  imme- 
isrusrion :    If  however  they  were 
the  power  to  promote  the  interests 
if  India  to  the  extent  of  their  a'ishes,  they 
am  at  least  vested  with  ample  means  to 

burthens.     Let  them, 
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with  moderation,  and  remember  that  the 
reduction  of  useless  estfiblishments  and 
unnecessary  expenditure  would  no  less 
tend  to  increase  their  available  mean^ 
than  the  odious  task  of  imposing  addi- 
tional taxes;    an  impost  or  duty  once 
levied  in  India  for  want  of  a  House  of 
Commons,  ^'as   soon  forgotten  and  re- 
mained a  permanent  and  lasting  burthen 
and  no  repeal  was  ever  thou^t  of  al- 
though the  reason  for  levying  the  tax  hud 
long  time  ceased  to  operate ;  for  instance 
when  the  Bengal  government  were  in- 
duced by  some   sagacious  and  probably 
well-meaning  individual  to  cfect  a  light- 
house at  Kedgeree,  a  duty  \>'as  levied  on 
the  shipping  entering  the   Hoogley  to 
meet  such  charge.     Time,  however,  and 
but  little  time  indeed,  was  required  to 
shew  the  utter  uselessness  of  sudi  beacon 
of  folly;  yet,  although  its  inutility  was 
now    generally   admitted,    its    refulgent 
splendour  continued  to  illumine  the  frogs 
at  Kedgeree,  and  the  shipping  entering 
the  Hoogley  continued  to  pay  for  such 
purpose.     The  mere  expence  of  erecting 
such  edifice  and  its  ample  establishment, 
was  not  all,  he  believed  the  Court  of 
Directors  sent  out  a  gentleman  from  this 
country,  scientific  no  doubt,  who  resided 
a  few  months  at  each  of  the  prcsidencys, 
to  adjust  the  reflectors,  and  teach  them 
how  to  trim  the  lights.     That  gentleman 
had  he  believed  a  trifling  salary  of  about- 
^600  per  annum ;  and  such  maiiagement 
aflforded  some  data  to  judge  of  the  \'alue 
of  such  lights,  as  well  as  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  expence ;  the  same  observa- 
tion  equally  applied  to  the  creation  of 
many  appointments  in  India,  which  long 
survived    the  duty    such    appointments 
were  intended    to    perform,  when    the 
Marquis  Wellesley,    more  tiian    twenty 
years  ago  made  a  new  road  to  Barrack- 
pore,   it  was  found  that  many  of  the 
convicts  and  coolies  employed  in  such 
work  affected  illness,  to  avoid  the  labour ; 
a  surgeon  >vas  therefora  appointed  to  ex-.  ~ 
amine  them,  and  to  pronounce  them  fit  or 
unfit ;  and  he  thought  they  would,  .on  in- 
quiry, find  such  appointment  still  continue 
ed  although  the  road  had  been  finished  up- 
wards of  twenty  years.     As  the  supreme 
government  in  their  laboured   reply  to 
the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
literally  pleaded  poverty  as  a  reason  for 
the  stamp  tax,  he  should,  without  offer- 
ing any  apology,  advert  to  a  few  unna- 
cessary  and  overpaid  apppmtments,-  the 
abolition  of  which  might  afford  an  avaiU 
able  saving  unless  the  love  of  pstron^ga. 
outweighed  the  love  of  eeononiyi '  i 
Calcutta,  uiitil  withift 
their  government '^dM 
an^    surveyor  of  -d 
bemg  always  perf 
builder  sad  one  of 
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compftny  had  no  marine  there,  excepting 
a  small  pilot  establishment,  consisting  of 
twelve  vessels  of  180  tons  each,  tihey 
could  not  wonder  that  no  surveyor  was 
required ;  but,  by  the  wisdom  and  dis- 
cernment of  their  late  marine  board,  they 
were  now  blessed  with  two,  causing  an 
expense  of  about  20,000  rupees  per  an- 
num while  the  former  practice  cost  no- 
thing. They  had  also  two  commanders 
of  floating-light  vessels  at  400  rupees  per 
month  each :  while  a  pilot  i^'as  kept 
constantly  on  board  each  light- vessel  to 
conduct  her  to  a  place  of  safety  should 
she  part  from  her  moorings,  the  com- 
mander being  of  course  quite  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  navigation,  his  services 
might  therefore  be  well  dispensed  with, 
and  his  salary  retrenched ;  or,  if  a  mas- 
ter of  a  light  vessel  be  indispensable,  he 
should  imagine,''  if  patronage  had  no 
share  in  allotting  the  pay,  that  a  very 
different  stipend  would  have  been  deemed 
sufficient,  when  he  reflected  that  the  pay 
of  a  captain  of  the  marines  who  had 
served  the  Company  upwards  of  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-four  years  was  but  360 
rupees  per  month.  Again  they  had  an 
experimental  fisherman  at  Calcutta  at 
SOO  rupees  per  month,  or  rather  had 
when  he  quitted  India,  and  he  took  it 
for  granted,  that  an  appointment  io  es- 
sential to  the  Company's  interest,  was 
not  yet  abolished.  He  also  recollected 
an  experiment  by  which  their  treasury 
was  relieved  of  upwards  of  100,000  ru- 
pees, in  permitting  one  of  the  aid-de- 
camps to  the  governor  general  to  try  his 
skill  in  building  river  crs3t,  which  turned 
out  no  less  ludicrous  than  expensive; 
but,  as  if  such  waste  of  means  were  not 
sufficient,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  merits  of 
such  military-naval-architect,  and  the  se- 
cretary to  such  committee  received  a 
salary  of  500  rupees  per  month,  and  of 
course  the  labours  of  the  committee  were 
not  hastily  terminated.  They  had  also  the 
master  of  a  steam  boat  at  1,000  rupees  per 
month.  If  he  were  to  enumerate  one 
tenth  part  of  die  unnecessary  and  over- 
paid appointments  which  operated  to 
drain  their  treasury  and  render  additional 
taxes  and  imposts  expedient,  he  should 
encroadi  too  laiig;e]y  on  the  time  of  the 
Court ;  and  to  avoid  a  field  so  extensive 
be  had  merely  confined  bis  remarks  to 
tlie  river  Hoogley.  But,  as  the  igno- 
rance of  this  marine  board,  to  which 
they  owed  so  mudi,  was  publk:ly  pleaded 
in  diis  court,  by  one  of  its  late  members, 
and  could  not  be  denied,  he  thought  its 
abolition,  as  an  available  saving,  no  less 
expedient  than  beneficial.  Now,  sir,  as 
tlM9  expenses  of  the  office  estabKsbment 
of  the  board  was  about  2,500  rupees  per 
month  wand  the  sakriies  of  the  two  lenior 
membtiBy  tnm'^fiOO'to  SfiOO  pprmonth. 
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a  very  considerable  saving  mig;ht  be  effect- ' 
ed  With  benefit  rather  than  injury  to  their' !■ 
maritime  afiairs.      The  office  of  judgi  rfcii 
advocate  in  the  marine   department  at  ti 
Calcutta,  although  they  had  no  marioa  ^ 
there,    except  a   few  pilot-vessels,  alsoih 
owed  its  existence  to  the  same  judickMH.  ^ 
authority.     Until  the  year  1819  a  jqdfB.j^ 
advocate  to  attend  the  trial  of  piloti»'ii| 
was  not  thought  of,  but  a  person  was  ap-  ig 
pointed,   either  from  the  marine  seere-  jy. 
tary's  office,  or  the  master  attendanf%  \^ 
who  took  minutes  of  the  proceedmgi^  ^g 
and   received  sixteen  rupees  per  dieSf  |f| 
while  such  court  sat,  which,  being  sei-  ^ 
dom,    and    the   proceedings  in  genetil  ^ 
short,    the   expense    was    very    trifling*  .|q 
With  this  evidence  on  record,  a  judM  in 
advocate  was  appointed  with  a  salary  of  '^ 
200  rupees  per  month,   this  proceeding  y 
required  no  comment.     In  saying  thn  ^ 
much  on  the  application  of  the  revenof,  ^ 
he  hoped   it  would  not  be  considered  ^ 
quite    irrele^-ant,   when  the  increase  of  ^ 
the  public  means  was  urged  as  a  measure  « 
of  necessity ;  and  if  the  stamp  regukttkm  ■ 
must  be  enforced  he  woidd  again  suggesi,  ^ 
that  the  stamps  be  prepared  in  this  couff-  $ 
try  and  sent  out,   and  that  the  useless  jj 
and   expensive   signing    of    stamps,   il   • 
India,  be  dispensed  withj     He  should   ^ 
also  imagine,  that  the  stamps  required  at  ■ 
Calcutta  might  be  sold  at  the  shops  m   g 
they  were  in  England,  and  that  the  new^    i 
ly-created   appointment  of  collector  of  i 
stamps,  at  Calcutta,  might  be  abolished  (   i 
as  the  offices  in  existence  would  answer    j 
the  purpose,  and  save  probably  ^4000  a    i 
year.       But,    before    he   concluded   he    : 
might  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  as 
the  introduction  of  stamps  at  Calcutta 
appeared  to  have  been  in  some  measura 
copied  from  the  general  use  of  stampa  in 
Great  Britain,  it  would  1^  well  to  reu 
member  that  a  recent  act  of  the  legiala* 
ture  had  abolished  the  use  of  stampa  ia 
certain    legal  proceedings    in    England. 
Would  the  court  then  be  behind  buid  in 
shewing  the  same  tenderness  and  oonai^ 
deration  for  the  British  and  Asiatic  popn^ 
lation  subject  to  their  sway^    or  wen 
tliey  prepared  to  prove  that  the  use  of - 
stamps  in  legal  proceedings  in  India,  did 
not  merely  retard  the  course  of  justioe^ 
but  in  some  oases,  amount  to  a  virtitat 
denial  of  it.     This  was  no  party  quet* 
tion,  but  one  no  less  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  India  than  their  own  credit  and 
reputation.       The    British    govemmeiit 
had  set  them  a  bright  example,  let  tbem» 
then,    deign  to  follow  it,   and   deeenre 
that  credit  to  which  they  would  1ia<re  the 
&irest  claim.     The  abolition  of  the  nee 
of  stamped    paper,    in    legal   proceed- 
ings in  India,  ^ould  confer  incalculable 
benefit;   and  i^  ui  addition  to  inch  a 
biesiingythey  autborited  the  puUic  pa- 
pen» 'ot  Calartt%  to  repert  the  prooead* 
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1  sentences  passed  in  the  iHlah 
bey  would  do  more  to  iraprore 
cm!  administimtion  of  India  than 
A  effected  for  the  last  twenty 
He  now  begged  to  obseire,  that 
re  some  points  which  he  had  pur- 
iBd  studiously  avoided,  from  a 
lesire  to  avert  e\*ils,  the  extent 
i  might  be  easier  imagined  than 
or  Kmited;  and  howe\*er  little 
light  be  given  to  him  by  many 
.  tenderness,  the  conscious  rec- 
r  his  intentions  justified  him  in 

mind,  private  interests  he  had 
er  to  sacrifice  or  to  preserve; 
coarse  wfaidi  to  the  best  of  his 
mid  achieve  the  greatest  good, 
most  worthy  to  pursue ;  and  he 
ither  be  obnoxious  to  the  chaiige 

too  little,  than  feel  the  reproach 

i;  done  too  much.     He  therefiore 

1  submit  the  following  motion  :^- 

Uils  Court,  with  a  leftacuce  to  a  raeait 
•  kKklatuxe,  aholiihing  the  um  of 
csrtain  legal  proceedingi,  reoommcodi 
of  Dliectora  to  take  into  comideration 
pioduccd  by  the  use  of  atamped  paper, 
cooeedii^  througliout  India,  ana  to 
li  meaiureR  as  may  appear  to  them  best 
to  promote  tiie  attamment  of  Justice 
lie  toe  pubUc  intesest. 

fmjti€  said,  that,  in  seconding  the 
notion,  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
hat  he  gave  it  his  support  on 
▼ery  different  from  those  ad- 
y  his  gallant  friend.  He  thought 
matter  of  great  importance  both 
Mntry  and  in  India,  to  get  rid  of 
xes,  (especially  those  connected 
■1  proceedings)  which  bore  so 
Ml  the  people  in  various  ways, 
lerly  made  a  motion  on  tliis  sub- 
rwfaere,  and  he  then  ^ewed 
ttiat  the  stamp  duties,  as  they 
law  proceedings,  operated  as  a 
justice  in  many  cases.  He  had 
BMmifest,  that,  under  tlie  old  law, 
noe  incurred  was  from  fifty  to 
percent.,  on  the  amount  a  suitor 
)  recover ;  after  having  expended 
a  sum,  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
BHWt  an  equal  amount,  to  fee 
&c  before  he  could  come  into 
nd  perhaps,  after  all,  such  was 
r's  delay,**  he  might  be  in  his 
foe  the  court  decided  on  his 
It  was  on  fliis  broad  principle, 
atamp  duties  were  injurious  to 
toy  that  he  wished  to  see  them 
But  he  must  contend,  that 
oners  to  whom'  his  gallant  friend 
ted  their  attention,  had  no  right 
fc  that  Calcutta  should  be  spe- 
(mpted  from  a  burden  which  pre- 
over  India.  Had  those  indivi- 
t  opened  their  mouths  in  favour 
btB  of  tiie  natives  of  India  ?  No, 
liCs  were  never  thought  of  by 
'.%  appeared  to  him  tliat  their 
raat  «loDe  occupied  their  atten^ 


tion,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  exalted 
objects.     Principle  was  not  considered 
by  them.     They  were  dormant  when  acts 
of  oppression  were  committed — ^but,  touch 
their  pockets,    and    they    immediately 
started  into  life.     Objects  of  great  politi- 
cal magnitude  they  passed  by  unnoticed — 
but   they  considered   their  own   petty, 
paltry,  interest,  as  ground  sufficient  to 
rouse  and  disturb  the  whole  community. 
No  tax  could  possibly  be  more  odious 
than   that  which  was  imposed  on  law 
proceedings.     The  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  now  Lord  Goderich,  felt  this. 
He,  contrary  to  the  opinions  held  by  less 
enlightened  minds,  greatly  to  his  credit, 
removed  the  duties  payable  for  stamps, 
.  on  certain  law  proceedings,  to  the  amount 
of  £300,000,  on  the  wi«e  principle,  that 
such  relief  would  be   'lenefidal  to  the 
country.     He  wished  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta  had  taken  that  strong,  that 
immoveable  ground,  instead  of  the  nar- 
row and  selfish    one  which   they   had 
adopted.     It  would  have  been  well  if 
they  had  looked  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  native  population  of  India  was  weighed 
down  and  burdened.      Had  they  done 
so,  had  they  described  the  evils  which 
pressed  upon  that  population,  the  sym- 
pathy of  this  country  could  not  fail  to 
follow   such  a  representation,  and   that 
sympathy  would,  in  turn,  be  extended  to 
themselves.     But  when  individuals  were 
banished  without  trial  ~ when  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  overturned — when  the 
native    population    was    oppressed — did 
they  come  forward  and  state  those  sound 
constitutional   principles  —  which,    now 
that  they  were  themselves  affected,  they 
ui^ed  in  their  petitions  to  this  country. 
No— they    said    nothing.      They    were 
content  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  principle, 
but  not  of  interest.     The  case  of  Mr. 
Buckingham— the  case  of  Mr.  AmotU— 
and  of  every  man  who  was  summarily 
banished,    who    was    removed    without 
trial,  was  unheeded  by  them.     Instead  of 
having  remained  passive  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  ought  to  have  followed 
the  glorious  example  of  Hampden — ^they 
ought   to  have  exclaimed  **  hers    is  a 
great  public  principle  violated. — We  will 
fight   for    that  principle  —  we  will  defy 
every  danger.— If  there  be   peril  let  it 
fall  upon  us.**    The  call  of  Hampden 
was  answered  and  so  would  their*s  have 
been,  had  they  acted  firmly.     He  con- 
fessed that  he  was  glad  to  see  their  necks 
bowed    down   under   those   whom,    on 
former  occasions,  they  lauded  and  eulo- 
gised.    They  had  suffered  one,  two,  or 
three  individuals  to  be  sacrificed,  without 
interfering— «nd  now  they  came  forward, 
impelled  by  feelings  of   interest— quite 
re^dless  of  principle,-— and  appealed  to 
the  legislature  and  the  nation  to  TtUeiwa 
^hein.    He  contended  that  thaybadno 
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right  to  claim  this  exclusive  relief.  If 
stamps  were  to  he  levied,  liiey  ought  to 
be  levied  generally,  widiont  favour  or 
affection.  They  had  heretofore  sacrificed 
principle,  when  the  Nearest  interests  of 
individuals  were  deeply  concerned^- and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  impart  to  them 
that  sympathy,  which  they  now  sought 
to  obtain.  He  premised  these  observa- 
tions, because  he  wished  to  impress  on 
the  court,  that  it  was  not  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  but  principle,  that  raised 
a  country  m  the  estimation  of  the  world ; 
and  he  hoped,  that,  wherever  an  English- 
man proceeded,  he  would  still  cherish  that 
principle  which  taught  him  to  resist  op- 
pression— and  that  he  would  still  continue 
to  be,  what  he  always  should  be,  an 
ardent  lover  of  liberty.  He  feared, 
however  that  many  who  went  out  to 
India,  lost  sight  of  those  English  feel- 
ings, and  did  not  act  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mass  over  whom  the  company  ruled. 
He  apprehended  that  they  were  more 
anxioiis,  in  many  instances,  to  pamper 
the  paltry  feelings  of  those  who  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  office,  and  were  more  re- 
gardful of  their  own  particular  interests, 
than  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  community  in  general.  In  this  case, 
the  petitioners  objected  to  the  payment  of 
duties,  which  others  throughout  India, 
were'  in  the  habit  of  paying.  They  felt 
the  grievance  as  it  applied  to  themselves 
but  they  never  raised  their  voice  against 
it,  as  an  evil  to  which  millions  in  the 
province  were  obliged  to  submit.  There- 
fore, so  &r  as  the  question  of  principle 
weut,  their  complaint  would  be  scouted 
in  parliament.  The  mode,  however,  in 
which  the  desired  end  might  be  obtained— 
not  the  relief  of  one  party,  but  the  relief 
of  All— he  would  come  to  hereafter.  He 
did  think,  that  it  was  base  for  those 
petitioners,  on  many  important  occasions, 
to  have  run  away  from,  and  abandoned, 
those  principles  which  they  had  been 
taught  in  this  country— and  which,  in 
early  life,  tbe^  had  nurtured  and  che- 
rished. He  said  this,  because  he  thought 
that  government  ouglit  always  to  act 
on  principle,  and  on  principle  only.  It 
was  by  adopting  a  different  course — 
it  was  by  following  the  dictates  of  ca- 
price— that  dangers  were  likely  to  be 
engendered  in  distant  colonies.  The 
letter  of  the  12th  of  April  did  not  de- 
fend the  imposition  of  stamp  duties — but 
declared  tliat  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment required  additional  revenue.  If 
such  necessities  existed,  then  he  would 
say,  that  it  was  a  lamentable  thing  for 
India,  after  so  many  years  of  prosperity- 
after  possessing  treasuries  so  abiounding 
in  riches,— to  be  reduced,  by  mal-govem- 
inent,  to  a  state  so  deplorable — to  a 
situation  so  destitute,  that  her  rulers « 
nvitf  coiDpelled  to  oppress  the  people  by 


the  imposition  of  taxes  which  they 
unaUe  to  bear.  Would  not  any  i 
duals,  so  circumstanced  8»  the  gi 
ment  of  India  were  at  present,  \m\ 
this  question  to  themselves,  befon 
proceeded  to  levy  an  additional 
would  they  not  have  asked,  "  Is  n 
commerce  of  Calcutta  at  a  ver 
ebb?  Is  it  not  almost  impossi' 
procure  remittances  for  goods  sen 
-—and,  as  that  is  the  ease,  shi 
impose  a  new  tax?  Shall  we,  at 
a  time,  act  on  a  power,  whtd 
never  exercised  before— which  wai 
called  into  action  in  DH>re  pros 
times?**  ought  they  not  to  hav 
'*  we  will  not  place  an  additional  V 
that  which  is  sinking  already  ?  wi 
look  elsewhere  for  resources ;  and, 
revenue  is  not  sufficient  to  bear  t 
penditure  of  the  government,  wc 
meet  the  deficit  by  the  abolition  of 
cessary  offices.**  This  is  just ;  and, 
and  wisdom  always  go  hand  in 
His  gallant  friend  had  mentioned 
cases  in  which  large  savings  might 
fected;  they  were  comparatively 
few ;  for  he  could  not  look  into  & 
the  almost  endless  list  of  places  < 
by  their  government,  without  pott 
finger  on  many  situations,  whi 
knocked  off,  would  effectually  savi 
from  the  necessity  of  applying  to  ti 
to  recruit  .their  finances.  Were  s 
people  of  India  sufficiently  burde: 
ready,  when  they  paid  j^2,00(MM 
nually?  no  less  than  d-lOths  < 
produce  of  the  land  were  paid 
government*  This  kept  the  gres 
of  the  people  in  a  state  of  dcf 
poverty,  and  prevented  them  ht 
coming  a  pros})erous  and  happy 
munity.  It  vi'as  most  impolitic  ' 
taxes,  the  effect  of  which  was  ii\ 
to  commerce.  These  were  undoi 
the  most  mischievous  species  of 
and  ought  always  to  be  avoided 
therefore  contended,  that  it  was 
unwise  and  inexpedient  for  their  f 
ment  to  have  proposed  any  such  m 
as  this ;  it  would  have  been  better  i 
done  away  with  the  existing  syi 
stamp  duties  altogether,  and  to  ha 
med  a  new  law,  applicable  eqoaU; 
classes ;  for  he  knew  no  reason  wj 
why  Madras  or  Calcutta  should 
eropted  from  any  burden  wbic 
Majesty's  subjects  in  other  parts  o 
were  compelled  to  bear.  It  wai 
lamentable  to  think,  that  you,  sit 
that  chair,  and  His  Majesty's  B 
Control,  which  was  so  well  p 
watching  over  the  interests  of 
should  have  agreed  to  an  act  so 
absurd  as  this ;  which,  be  it  notici 
got  up  in  a  manner  contrary  to  tfa 
of  the  hist  act  of  pariiament.  '. 
aakl*  that,  where  an  alteratioaQi 
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inteiided,  the  iict  riiCNild  be  m-  whcfc  oonfideoee  bad  before  pienulcd; 
somieed  in  a  piiUic  despatch  tD  be  seat  H  tended  to  uproot  that  high  and  honoar- 
oat  for  that  puipose ;  this  vas  directed  abte  feelinf^  wfairfa  had  so  long  existedy 
to  be  done,  that  the  meiehants  who  were  and  to  degrade  the  mercantile  spirit  in 
iaterosted  should  know  when  thej  were  India  to  the  leTel  which  it  had  found 
going^  to  be  taxed,  in  onkr  that  they  elsewhere.  Was  it  not  perfectly  well 
might  shape  their  transactions  accord-  known,  that  there  were  numbers  of  mer- 
iigly :  this  howerer  had  not  been  done  chants  in  India,  whose  honour  being  ap- 
■in  die  present  case.  The  intentiim  of  pealed  to  would,  at  once,  adcnowledge  a 
the  legislature^  in  making  this  provi-  debt,  though  perhaps  not  legally  liable ; 
son,  was,  that  such  publicity  should  but  let  this  new  system  be  carried  into 
be  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  go-  effect,  and  the  native  would  soon  learn  to 
vemment,  as  would  prevent  the  mercfaant  apply  to  a  solicitor,  who,  of  course,  in 
in  India  from  being  secretly  and  suddenly  every  case  where  it  was  possible,  would 
taxed.  The  reason  which  gave  rise  to  advise  hiur  to  stand  on  the  formalities  of 
the  enactment  was  this :  it  had  been  cus-  the  law.  He  could  confidently  state  the 
tomary  to  vary  the  duties  payable  on  effect  which  this  regulation  would  pro- 
imports  and  exports,  on  the  whim  of  duce,  for  he  had  received  a  letter  firoin  a 
tiie  moment.     This    was    necessarily  a  native  residing  in   Calcutta,  who,   with 


evil ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  errors  tears  in  his  eyes,  most  feelingly  described 

bdbre  a  Committee  of  the  House  the  ill  consequences   that  would    flow 

of  Commons,  it  was  strenuously  insisted  from  it,  were  it  persisted  in.    He  (Mr. 

oqght  to  be  mnoved,  in  order  to  insure  Hume}  deprecated   the  mode  that  had 

prosperity  to  the  commerce  of  India ;  if  been  pursued  throughout  the  whole  of 

tiiey  would  look  at  the  evidence  given  this  proceeding;   he  deprecated  the  si- 

before   that  committee,  they  would  see  lence  and  secrecy  which  had  been  obser- 

detailed  the  mischief  which  attended  the  ved  on  the  occasion.     Those  who  were 

•ending  out  suddenly  and  secretly  des-  most  deqply  interested  in  the  measure 

patches  connected  with  duties.     These  heard  not  a  whisper,  heard  not  a  breath 

sodden  despatches  frequently  placed  the  about  the  plan,  until  it  descended  upon 

merdumt  in  a  most  unexpected  situation :  them  in  all  its  deformity.     He  therefore 

in  one  case  he  would,  peiiiaps,  find  a  complained  of  those* who  had  in  their 

•heavy  additional  duty  imposed  on  an  ar-  hands  the  government  of  India,  for  their 

ticle  in  which  he  had.  speculated,  without  conduct  in  this  affiiir :  let  them  consider 

dreaming  oi  such  an  alteration ;  in  another  what  questions  were  likely  to  be  put  to 

•instanoe,  he  would  find  probably  that  a  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  when 
tiansit  duty  of  so  much  per  cent  had  they  called  for  the  renewal  of  their  char- 
been  suddenly  placed  on  certain  goods,  to  ter ;  would  they  not  be  asked,  *'  what 
his  great  detriment,  as  he  had  purchased  have  you  done  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
them  when  no  such  duty  existed.  Now  tion  of  the  people  of  India— what  have 
it  was  to  remedy  this — to  let  the  mer-  you  done  to  forward  their  prosperity  ?** 
diant  know   precisely  what  impost  he  And  what  would  be  the  answer  ?  why, 

•would  be  subjected  to— that  such  publi-  we  have  maintained  a  beautiful  despotism 

city  was  called    for,   and  was  ordered,  there,  instead  of  introducing   the    free 

nlerefore,  he  must  say,  in  the  spirit  of  constitution  of  this   country."     It  was 

honesty  and  good  faith,  that,  in  this  late  recorded  many  years  ago,  in  1786,  when 

proceeding,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  an  interference   with  the  rights  of  the 

acted  contrary  to  what  the  legislature  in-  people    of    India  was  attempted,  that 

tended  when  they  adopted  the  recom-  some  public  spirited  men,  the  secretaries 

mendation  of  the  committee.     They  had  of  that   day,    resisted    the  innovation. 

■mctioncd  the  introduction  of  new  taxes,  Alas !  how  fallen,  compared  with  these 

with  which  the  people  ought  to   have  men,  are  the  present  secretaries,  who, 

been  previously  acquainted,  suddenly  and  instead  of  upholding,  used  tl  eir  utmost 

without  notice.     Of  all  the  bills  that  ever  diligence  to  put  down  the  rights  and  li- 

were  sent  forth,  this,  though  concocted  berties   of  the   people  of  India.     They 

by  the  joint  wisdom  of  thd  Court  of  Di-  were  the  abettors  and  supporters  of  every 

rectors  and  the  Board  of  Control,  was  thing  despotic  and  arbitrary.     The  gen- 

the  most  absurd.     Such  a  bill,  he  conten-  tlemen  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  declared, 

ded,  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  mis-  in  1786,  "  That  His  Majesty's  subjects 

chievous.     Much  to  the  honour  of  the  in  India,  were  entitled  to  the  support  and 

native  merchants,  they  were  most  correct,  protection  of  the  laws,  in  common  with 

most  confiding,   most  punctual  in  their  all    othen    who  paid    him  allegiance.** 

money  transactions ;  their  word  was  in-  But  they  would-be  told,  that  the  people 

deed  their  bond,    they  would  advance  of  India  had  all  the  advantages  of  British 

money,  even  to  the  amount  of  100,000  subjects,  except  in  some  few  cases,  ez- 

nipoes    on    a   mere    acknowledgment,  ceptwith  reference  to  some  certain  points 

wrthoiit  any  legal  formalities :  this  me»-  from  the  concession  of  whwh    danger 

woiUdf  homver,  introduce  suspicion  might  result.    Tht  kmg,  it  would  be  olw 
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served,  appeared  by  his  representatives  at 
Calcutta,  and  at  each  of  the  other  presi- 
dencies, to  take  care|that  justice  should  be 
done.  And  what  was  the  justice  done  in 
t^is  particular  instance  ?  why  a  tax  secret- 
ly introduced  into  Calcutta  was  about  to 
be  levied,  and  those  who  were  likely  to 
suffer  it,  wished  to  avert  the  evil.  They 
had  a  sheriff  there :  by  the  form  of  the 
law,  the  sheriffs  here  were  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  old  fcMbion,  according  to 
which  Uie  sheriff  was  nominated  by  the 
freeholders,  was,  he  thought,  better,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 
In  India,  the  sheriff  was  appointed  by 
the  Company's  Government:  he  was 
the  person  to  whom  a  representation  was 
to  bie  made,  when  it  was  found  necessary 
to  convene  a  public  meeting.  The  time 
was  not  far  distant,  when  those  who 
weilded  the  government  of  India  would 
be  asked,  ''Did  you  give  the  people  of 
India  those  just  laws  to  which  they  are 
entitled?'*  and  the  answer  must  be — 
''No,  whenever  a  public  meeting  was  cal- 
led to  praise  us,  we  sent  to  it  some  of  our 
own  people,  some  persons  connected 
with  the  Government,  and  it  Mras  highly 
gtatifyiiig,  to  them  and  to  us,  to  seize  on 
such  an  opportunity  to  have  a  vote  of 
thanks  recorded,  praising,  in  high  terms, 
tiie  conduct  of  all  the  parties,  both  those 
who  influenced  the  meeting,  and  those 
who  sent  them  there.  **  "  But,**  it  would 
be  demanded,  "  what  did  you  do  when 
anything  unpropitious  for  the  country 
liappened^-when  the  people  felt  oppres- 
sed, and  wished  to  vent  their  complaints, 
what  did  you  do  then?  the  answer  would 
4>e,  he  supposed,  "we  could  only  tell 
them  that  the  sheriff  was  the  only  person 
through  whom  a  public  meeting  could  be 
assembled;  but,  if  we  did  not  like  the 
subject  that  was  to  be  discussed,  we  for- 
liede  him  from  convening  a  meeting.** 
This  was  exactly  tlie  sort  of  justice  that 
was  administered  in  the  present  case. 
They  would  find,  that  in  1826,  a  letter 
was  sent  out  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
Co  the  government  of  India,  containing 
the  most  arbitrary  orders  that  were  ever 
lieard  of  in  a  country  claiming  any  portion 
of  freedom.  They  would  fii^,  that  those 
who  ought  to  respect  British  rights,  who 
ought  to  rejoice  that  there  were  Britons 
in  India— who  ought  to  be  proud  when 
they  saw  those  Britons  imbued  with  the 
•love  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  did  direct, 
that,  on  the  receipt  of  their  despatch, 
**  Under  their  high  displeasure,**  no  pub- 
lic meeting,  of  any  persons  whatsoever, 
should  be  allowed,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  Government,  expressed  by  the 
sheriff.  And  what  would  he  the  effect 
of  that  '^liigh  displsasore?'*  Why,  trans- 
portation—degradation from  nuik  qimL 
weallli— die  extinction  of  hope—'iii  short, 
ttt$er  rain.    Such  «  document  at  this 


would  be  a  pretty  answer  to  any  question 
which  might  hereafter  be  put  as  to  their 
mode  of  governing  a  great  empire.  It 
would  shew  that  the  governing  power 
had  taken  great  care  of  themselves ;  but 
whether  they  had  done  so  with  respect 
to  the  population,  was  quite  another 
matter.  To  allow  such  a  paper  to  remain 
on  the  records  of  the  East>  India  Com- 
pany, was  a  disgrace.  Well  might  those 
gentlemen  who  sanctioned  such  a  docu- 
ment, agree  with  the  individual  who  had 
called  county  meetings,  mere  £Eurces ;  for 
surely  the  meetings  at  Calcutta  must  be 
perfect  farces,  since  they,  could  only  be 
held,  when  the  object  was  agreeable  to 
people  in  power.  He  held  it  to  be  better, 
that  the  language  of  despotism  should  be 
without  alloy,  rather  than  mixed  up  with 
some  shallow  appearance  of  liberality. 
If  it  were  necessary  that  tlie  government 
should  have  money,  why  not  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  establishment  at  once  ?  If  this 
were  a  pure  military  derpotism,  as  some 
gentlemen  asserted,  why  should  they  not 
boldly  abolish  those  useless  civil  forms, 
which,  under  such  a  Governments  might 
be  dispensed  \iith,  as  they  increased  the 
expenditure,  and  were  not  attended  with 
any  benefit  ?  In  answer  to  the  p«titien 
.  of  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  the  goveio- 
ment  sa}^,  "the  petitioners  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  this  government^  for  from  da- 
siring  to  check  or  discourage  the  frae 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the-pialdia, 
in  the  form  adopted  on  the  present -ooea- 
sion,  is  always  r^ady  to  receive  the  lafna- 
sentations  of  the  community,  regiudii^ 
any  public  measure  affiecting  their  inteiasts 
which  may  have  been  adopted,  or. nay  be. 
in  agitation,  in  order  that  their  (^jectioBa 
may  be  fully  and  candkily  coniidered»^>** 
And  yet  this  petition  had  been  only  for- 
ty-eight hours  before  them,  when  the 
government  peremptorily  declares^  that 
the  regulation  shall  not  be  suspended 
The  next  step  taken  by  the  .meiMshui^s  - 
was,  to  apply  to  the  sheriff  (a  persoD  ap- 
pointed by  government)  for  the  purpoie 
of  convening  a  meeting :  they  said  ^  we 
wish  a  meeting  to  be  called,  where  we 
may  devise  some  measure  for  the  beneit 
of  the  country,*'  Now  the  interests  ^ 
the  merchants  were  also  the  interests  of 
India  and  of  the  Company;  and  i^  by 
misrule,  their  exertions  were  crippled, 
and  their  energies  paralyzed,  the  revenues 
of  the  Company  would  iniUlibly  be  des- 
troyed. What  a  pretty  way  would  they 
then  he  in  when  called  to  their  aoeouut, 
when  required  to  state  the  manner  an 
which  they  had  governed  India.  Well, 
the  inhabitants  expressed  great  anxiety 
to  have  a  public  meeting ;  and  here  be 
would  take  leave  to  observe,  that  if  iw 
•were  a  tyrant,  be  would  let  all  the  ill 
blood  that  migfat  he.  fecme^tiag  agaiMt 
JiiiBr.  spirt  iwtfa  vA  ebew  itsel^at  maet- 
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he  meat  be  a  werj 
not  wmn  indeed,  i£,  wiring:  to  nde  the 
oomnUff  he  did  boC  pvofit  hf  whirt  took 

gifen  Cor  hoUi*^  «  Moetiug  on  the  17tb 
or  Bf^;  the  iiiiihMli  mM,  '^ we  win 
endeoTOor,  if  not  to  Mmt  the  whole, 
at  least  to  get  rid  of  the  aMrt  onerous 
aid  cilgectioiiable  pHtt  of  tka  biD  ;**  bot 
OB  the  12a  of  May,  the  AeriC  by  the 
direetion  of  the  Gtrvenmteat,  notiied  to 
tke  paitiea.  Chat  tbej  dioald  not  meet. 
Thej  were  denied  the  right  to  aflKmUe ; 
ndbe  hoped  wiiathe  had  hevd  was  not 
trve,  nam^,  that  a  detacbmeDt  of  His 
troops  weie  ordeied  to  be  in 
to  piewent  an j  attempt  of  tiie 
to  meet  together.  He  had 
leeofed  a  letter  irom  a  gentleman  in  Cal- 
stating  the  tet,  and  be  believed  it. 
iitea  of  an  mtention  to 


•» 


they 


eaooghtoimise  the  indignation  of  all  who 
bmvd  faiaB.  Bat  the  daj  of  reckoning 
waseooungt  when  those  who  tolented 
sadi  proe«eiiingi»  wookl  be  asked,  ''have 
]foa  left  a  single  pririlege,  a  single  right, 
a  angle  pofftioo  oif  freedom,  mitoacbed  in 
India?**  and  the  answer  eoold  onlj  be— 
"  Not  one ;  wbedier  it  be  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or 
theindepemlenoe  of  the  judges  each  has 
been  assaOed  in  its  turn.**  India  presen- 
tad  but  one  great  seene  of  misnile ;  and 
ttey*  the  proprietora,  sit  tame 
while  such  proeeedings  were 
im  ?  It  appeared  eridhent  to 
system  of  secrecy  was 
when  public  dis- 

dreaded,  when  newspapers 
pat  down,  that  the  government 
whieh  proceeded  thus  must  be  weak  as 
well  as  wieked.  One  of  the  Calcutta 
papers,  the  Ciroaiiofe,  in  speaking  of  the 
■aaaer  in  whiefa  an  honourable  and  worthy 
aeraaat  of  the  public,  a  learned  judge 
(Mr.  Codrtetiay  Smith)  hbd  been  treated 
by  the  gofermnent,  shewed  very  clearly, 
by  the  language  used,  that  a  sort  of  reign 
of  tarror  existed  in  India.  Men  were 
aboolirtely  afraid  to  express  their  senti- 

trembled  at  the  overhanging 
!  of  the  government.  The  learned 
judgOt  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  was 
phMd  in  a  most  Unpleilsant  situation — 
rf^  indeed,  he  were  not  suspended— be- 
OBQse  he,  in  tbe  course  of  a  case  that  came 
before  him,  expressed  his  opinion  honestly 
from  the  bench,  as  a  man  of  honour  was 
bo— d  to  do.  The  integrity  of  tbe  judges 
was  the  only  barrier  that  remained  to  pre- 
vent ao  utter  despotism — and  that,  it  ap- 
p«nd,  was^  now  attacked.  The  Chroniae, 
m  moMng  Mr.  Smith's  case,  said— »*'  It 
t  for  «8  Ifr  Mpress  our  sentiments 


that  this  ¥eiy  paper  was  fcuppmoed  afew 


Bonths  afterwards,  and  the  propqtj!  1 
pletdy  destroyed,  he  would  s^,  that  the 
worst  despotism  (and  they  woold  be  caDed 
OB  hueaftei  to  answer  for  ail  those  acts 
of  tyramy)  eoold  not  prodnoe  wxxse  oon- 
seqaeaces  than  the  present  system  of  mis- 
goveramenc  in  India  had  done.  If  tbe 
judges  here^  Lord  Tenterden  or  Mr. 
Jnstioe  Best,  in  the  course  of  their  judi- 
cial duties,  happened,  as  he  believed  they 
had  sometimes  done,  to  state  something 
that  was  not  pleasant  to  the  govenasent, 
what  would  the  public  say,  if  they  were 
threateoed  with  pnnidiment,  becaose  they 
had  dared  to  do  their  duty.  When  diey 
looked  to  the  total  want  and  derelictioa 
of  every  tiling  that  was  valuable  to 
Ki^ishmen,  born  under  a  free  oonstito* 
tion,  which  was  observable  in  India, 
ought  they  not  earnestly  to  wish  that  that 
country  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
were?"  The  company  had  much  toanswer 
for,  in  allowing  a  state  of  things  so  de- 
plorable, to  oontinne  for  such  a  length  of 
time.  Let  gentlemen  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  other 
colonies,  and  let  them  contrast  the  system 
pursued  there  with  that  which  was  adopt- 
ed in  India.  With  the  exceptimi  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  one  or  two 
(Aher  favoMred  places,  where  tyranny  and 
corruption  prevailed,  and  ruin  covered 
the  laiid,  the  colonies  were  well-governed. 
Let  them  direct  their  attention  to  Jamaica, 
and  the  other  West  India  Islands,  and 
they  would  find  the  press  free,  the  liberties 
of  the  subject  respected,  and  the  judges 
left  to  act  as  their  consciences  dictated  to 
them.  What  a  contrast  did  this  present 
to  what  was  to  be  seen  in  India,  where 
100,000,000  of  men,  who  ought  to  be 
fr«e,  were  curtailed  of  their  natural  rights 
and  privileges --where  despotism  trium- 
phed, unchecked  by  the  hand  that  ought 
to  correct  it— where  the  press  was  fetter, 
ed-^and  the  independence  of  the  judges 
was  menaced.  Those  who  had  the- 
authority  ought  al>vays  to  keep  a  strict 
check  over  individuals  entrusted  with 
power.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
speaking  of  one  who  bad  held  a  situation 
abroad,  said  emphatically—"  I  knew 
that  man,  I  respected  him,  I  valued  him; 
but  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
no  human  being,  however  good,  should 
be  allowed  to  exercise  irresponsible 
power.**  The  first  wrong  step  having 
been  taken,  the  evil  principle  entered 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  constitution  of 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  irrespon- 
sible power,  till  at  length  a  state  of  things 
was  produced  similar  to  that  which  haid 
occurred,  and  now  prevailed  in  India.  He 
agreed  with  the  present  motion,  but  not 
on  the  same  view  of  the  ease  as  that 
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which  his  gallant  friend  had  taken.    They 
all  knew,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
population  of  India  did  not  look  witli  the 
tnost  favourable  eye  on  those  who  go^ 
verned  them.     Instead,  therefore,  of  in- 
creasing their  dislike,  we  ought  to  pro- 
mote commerce,  and  to  give  every  encou- 
ragement to  the  growth  of  free  and  liberal 
ihstitutioiis,  as  had  been  done  in  England. 
It  was  not  her  power  alone  that  enabled 
England  to  take  so  high  a  stand  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe ;  no,  it  was  her  liberal  in- 
stitutions that  mainly  enabled  her  to  do  so. 
Institutions,  calculated  to  improve  the 
population,  and  to  increase  their  prospe- 
rity, oiight  to  be  cherished  in  India.    He 
thought,  with  regard  to  that  country,  that 
they  had  proceeded  on   a  narrow  and 
limited  scale,  which  ought  to  be  Extended 
to  the  utmost    What  could  the  Company 
do,  when,  on  giving  up  their  stewardship, 
they  were   assailed  with  these  various 
itecusatious,  and  fifty  others  of  the  same 
kind  ?  He  would  again  say,  "  Rather  re- 
duce your  expenditure,  than  add  to  the 
burdens  of  already-oppressed  India,  whose 
taxation  is  admitted,  by  all  who  are  ac- 
(|uainted  with  that  country,  to  be  the  cause 
(^  its  continuing  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
degradation.  **     If  they  had  any  regard  for 
the  prosperity  of  India,  if  they  had  any 
regard  for  themselves  as  a  public  body^ 
if  they  had  any  regard  even  for  their  own 
interest— they  would  retrace  their  steps, 
unless  they  nieatit  to  govern  their  eastern 
empire  by  force  of  arms  alone,  and  not 
by  the  influence  of  paternal  care  and  pa- 
tcftnal  ph>tecti6n.     He  hoped  the  rumour 
be  had  heard  would  prove  true,  namely, 
that  the  judges  at  Calcutta  had  refused  to 
sanction  a  regulation  which  was  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
India. 

Mr.  S,  Dixon  said,  the  'motion  before 
the  Court  was  one  of  great  importance ; 
and  he  hoped  that  hon.  Proprietors  would 
feel  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
information  they  had  that  day  received ; 
for  any  immediate  decision  by  that  Court, 
however,  their  pi^sent  information  was 
not  sufficient,  since,  if  be  had  understood 
the  hon.  Chairman  correctly,  the  latest 
account  which  the  Directors  had  received 
from  the  Grovemment  of  India  was  dated 
late  in  June,  at  which  time  no  final  deci- 
sion had  been  come  to,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  was  not  to  consider  of  the  registra- 
tion of  the  act  until  the  6th  of  July.     The 
Court  of  Proprietors  could  not  now  de- 
cide, but  must  wait  for  further  information 
from  India  before  they  gave  any  opinion : 
he  therefore  was  anxious  to  impress  on 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  bid  supported 
this  motion,  that  they  ought  for  the  pre- 
sent to  rest  satisfied  with  what  tliey  had 
done,  and  not  press  the  matter  &rther  in 
the  then  very  thin  state  of  attendance  in 
the  Conn.     Even  if  they  possessed  the 


necessary  information  on  the  subject,  they 
were  too  few  to  decide  so  important  a 
question ;  but  wanting  that  information, 
he  thought.it  would  be  very  wrong  to 
press  the  niatter  fiirther. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  when  the  hon« 
Gentleman  began,  he  (the  Chairman)  bad 
stated  that  the  Court  was  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  as 
they  were  not  iti  possession  of  all  the 
facts  the  knowledge  of  which  might  serve 
to  guide  them,  and  that  was  the  real  state 
of  the  case.     The  hon.   mover  had  re- 
proached   the   Government   with    being 
tardy  in  this  matter,   but  when  it  was 
known  that  the  latest  accounts  received 
by  the  Directors  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
2 1  st  of  June,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court 
were  not  to  pronounce  on  the  question  of 
the  duties  before  the  6th  of  July,  he  must 
say  that  the  proposition  now  before  the 
Court  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  prema- 
ture.     He  (the  Chairman)  thought,  too, 
that  the  course  pursued  on  the  present 
occasion   was   not  altogether  ftiir.     The- 
motion,  of  which  notice  had  been  given, 
was  **  on  the  subject  of  the  Stamp  Regu*. 
lation  passed  by  the  Bengal  Government 
in    1826,  and  the  petition  presented  in 
consequence  by  the  European  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta,**  and  he  had  hoped  that  the* 
hon.  gentlemen  who  brought  forward  the 
motion  would  have  confined  themselves  to' 
the  question  of  the  duties ;  but  he  sub* 
mitted,  whether  the  hon.  movejr  or  the 
hon.   Proprietor  who  seconded  him,  in- 
stead of  that  course,  had  not  goi^  into  an' 
attack  on  the  governments  of  India  for  the 
last  forty  years  ?     It  was  from  this  feel- 
ing and  a  conviction  that  pressing  the  mo^ 
tion  at  present  could  not  be  productive 
of  any  even  the  slightest  good,  that  he 
fieft  bound  to  meet  the  motion  with  the 
previous  question. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  said,  that  con- 
curring entirely  in  what  hiad  fallen  from 
his  hon.  colleague,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
second  his  motion  for  "  the  previous 
question.** 

Col.  X.  Stanhope  observed,  that  if  the 
question^ were  to  be  brought liereafter  be- 
fore a  full  Court  of  Proprietors,  he  would 
consent  not  to  go  any  farther  at  present ; 
but  if,  by  the  previous  question,  it  was 
meant  to  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  mo- 
tion, he  for  one  would  proceed  to  a  diid- 
sion. 

Captain  Maxfidd  thought  the  Court 
might  do  some  good  by  accedivg  to  this 
motion,  and  it  was  better  they  ahwrid  do 
it  early  than  late. 

Col.  Stanhope  suggested,  that  a  new 
notice  of  a  similar  motion  -should  be  now 
given,  to  stand  for  the  next  quarterly 
Court. 

Capt.  Maxfidd  observed,  that,  as  the 
hon.'  Chairman  again  pleaded  not  being  in 
possession  of  the  requisite  information- 

the 
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the  executive  body,  which  ought  to  poft* 
sess  the  earliest  knowledge  of  the  focts, 
must  seem  to  the  Court  not  very  anxious 
to  obtain  it ;  whilst  the  indifference,  in- 
dolence, or  studied  tardiness  of  the  Su- 
preme Ck>urt  to  afford  it  was  but  too  ap- 
parent* 

The  *'  previous  question**  was  now  put 
and  carried  by  a  large  majority  on  a  shew 
of  hands,  llie  original  motion  was  con- 
sequently lost. 

IMPRISONMENT   FOE   DEBT   IN  INDIA. 

Col.  X.  Stanhope  rose  to  bring  for- 
ward the  motion  on  this  subject,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  at  the  last  court. 
The  notice  was  here  read  by  the  clerk, 
after  which  the  gallant  colonel  proceeded. 
It  was,  he  observed,  the  duty  of  that 
court,  as  the  rulers  of  India — it  was  their 
duty,  as  men  and  Christians,  to  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  assist  the  unfor- 
tanate  persons  who  were  confined  for 
debt  in  tbe  gaol  of  Calcutta,  and  to  mi- 
tigate their  sufferings  by  shortening  the 
period  of  their  confinement.  When  this 
nibject  was  mentioned  in  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  on  a  former  occasion,  it  was 
suggested  by  an  hon.  member,  that  the 
laws  respecting  insolvent  debtors  and 
bankrupts  ought  to  be  extended  to  India. 
In  the  propriety  of  that  suggestion  he 
fiiUy  concurred.  The  extension  of  those 
laws  to  India  would  have  the  effect,  of 
rescuing  unfortunate  prisoners  in  that 
country  from  a  state  of  suffering,  of 
which  we  could  form  no  idea  from  our 
knowledge  of  imprisonment  in  this.  In 
tfie  course  of  the  last  year  a  petition  was 
drawn  up  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  per- 
sons confined  for  debt  in  Calcutta  gaol 
(the  dates  of  whose  imprisonment  varied 
from  1813  up  to  that  period)  complaining 
of  their  mdancholy  and  destitute  con- 
ditkn,  and  praying  for  relief.  The  alle- 
gations of  this  petition  were  attested,  and 
its  prayer  supported  by  three  hundred 
most  respectable  individuals  of  all  ranks, 
a  deputation  from  whom,  with  Mr.  Pal- 
mer at  its  head,  waited  upon  the  Vice- 
I^reaident  of  the  Council,  Lord  Comber- 
mere  to  present  it.  The  noble  lord  re- 
ceived the  petition  in  the  tone  and  man- 
ner which  were  quite  consistent  with  the 
character  of  a  British  soldier — in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  those  humane  feel- 
ings which  had  induced  him  to  abolish 
flogging  in  the  Bengal  army,  except  for 
certain  offences  against  honesty  and  mi- 
fitary  subordination.  He  promised  tiiat 
be  "would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
noiedy  the  evil  complained  of,  and  the 
ttiaobem  were  relieved.  The  court  were 
Wod  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
Ik  the  same  benevolent  purpose.  Im- 
friumment  for  debt  was  at  all  times,  and 
mdar  every  circumstance,  a  severe,  .and 
k  most  cases,   an   undeserved  pum$h- 
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ment,  but  in  the  humid  gaolof  Cnloattik 
where  the  thermometer  sometimes  stood 
at  120^  in  the  shade,  and  where  the  pri- 
soners were  dreadfully  annoyed  by  naoft- 
quitoes,  it  was  apunisfanent  often  non 
severe  than  tli«  loss  of  life.  The  gallant 
colonel,  observing  a  proprietor  lau^,  ex- 
claimed, ^  What  1  and  do  men  laugh  at 
this  ?  Are  sufferings  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed to  be  treated  only  as  a  jest  by 
any  members  of  this  court  ?'* 

The  Chairman  assured  the  gallant  offir* 
cer  that  no  member  had  laughed  at  what 
he  said. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  added,  that  ha 
had  smiled;  but  he  assured  the  hon.  and 
gallant  proprietor  that  it  was  not  at  him 
or  his  subject. 

Col.  Stanhope  said,  he  had  not  alluded 
to  either  of  the  hon.  directors  who  had 
just  spoken,  but  to  another  individuaU 
He  hod  seen  men  die  from  the  effects  of 
such  imprisonment  as  he  had  described, 
which  was  as  great  a  torment  as  death 
by  the  application  of  the  bull's  hide. 
Punishment  of  this  nature  for  debt  was 
worse  than  tyranny ;  and  yet  this  cruel 
practice  was  supported  by  men  who  read 
their  prayer-book,  and  who,  from  their 
affectation  of  sanctity  were  called  saints; 
but  he  would  call  such  affected  sanctity 
abominable  hjrpocrisy.  Such  was  his  al^ 
horrence  of  this  cruel  treatment  of  his 
fellow  men,  not  for  any  crime,  but  for  the 
misfortune  of  being  involved  in  a  trifling 
debt,  which  might  happen  to  any  person, 
that  as  long  as  he  lived  he  should  be 
found  to  use  his  best  exertions  to  put  it 
down,  and  to  hold  up  to  just  censure 
those  who  would  support  it.  The  gallant 
colonel  concluded  by  moving: 

1.  That  a  petition,  dated  February  18S7,  from 
the  debton  In  the  great  gaol  in  Calcutta,  preseiited 
by  Mr.  John  Palmer,  and  recommended  by  the 
magistrates,  merchants,  aeents,  and  shopkeepen 
of  that  city,  to  the  Vice-President  in  Council,  it 
entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Dlrecton. 

2.  That  it  appears  by  the  petition,  that  in  1812 
100  debtors  were  liberated  from  Calcutta  gaol, 
under  the  operation  of  the  insolvent  act,  one  of 
whom  had  been  In  that  hot  gaol  for  eighteen 
years;  but  that  when,  in  1813,  this  act  was  made 
permanent  in  England,  it  was  not  extended  to 
British  India. 

3.  That  14  years  had  since  elapsed,  and  though 
the  Court  of  Directors  had  extended  the  spirit  of 
the  Insolvent  Act  to  tlw^provinces  of  British  India, 
still  debtors  in  the  meiropolis  of  the  three  pxe<  - 
sidencies  (under  the  laws  of  England)  are  yet 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Thus  one 
prisoner  has  been  fourteen  years,  two  have  befn 
twelve,  and  one  has  been  eleven  years,  in  the  sultry 
and  oft'ensive  dungeons  of  Calcutta. 

4.  That  this  court  doth,  therefore,  humbly  re- 
commend to  the  Coiu-t  of  Directors,  to  use  all 
their  influence  in  order  to  extend  the  Insolvent 
and  Bankruptcy  Laws  to  British  India,  and  to  aid 
in  establishing  there,  as  in  London,  a  society  for 
the  relief  of  unfortunate  debtors,  the  operation  of 
benevolent  exertion  being,  in  truth,  the  only  pal- 
liative applicable  to  the  present  system  of  EhigUab 
procedure. 

Captain  Maxfidd  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  did  not  nfi«  iox  ^«. 
purpose  of  offering  any  ob^ecdon  to  t\\^ 
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principle  of- the  gallant  officer's  motuHi* 
but  he  wished  to  bring  to  his  jrecoUectioi^ 
whoftt  occurred  oq  this  subject  in  the 
•House  of  Commons  last  session.  The 
subject  having  been  introduced  in  discus- 
sion, it  was  stated  by  the  Bight  Hon.  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  that 
there  were  some  doubts,  whether  the  laws 
relating  to  insolvent  debtors  and  bank- 
rupts, did  not  already  apply  to  India, 
equally  as  to  England.  If  it  should  so 
turn  out,  the  evil  complained  of  would  at 
once  find  its  core ;  but  if  it  were  decided 
that  those  laws  were  not  at  present  appli- 
cable to  .our  Indian  possessions,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty,  early  in  the  next  session 
to  introduce  a  measure  on  the  subject. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  considered  this  as  a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman,-that  the  subject  would  receive 
the  consideration  of  government.  But 
be  should  like  to  see  their  attention  called 
to  it  with  the  view  of  placing  our  other 
colonial  possessions  on  the  same  footing 
as  Canada,  in  which  no  man  could  be 
arrested  for  debt,  except  oath  was  made 
that  he  was  about  to  fly  tlie  country — 
and  even  then  he  was  only  bound  to  give 
security  for  the  debt  on  the  contingency 
of  his  quitting  the  colony.  As  the  sub- 
ject was  to  be  taken  up  in  parliament, 
perhaps  the  gallant  officer  would  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  press,  his  motion  at  present ; 
at  the  same  time  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  as 
aozious  as  any. other  proprietor,  that 
every  attention  should  be  paid,  oji  the 
part  of  the  court,  to  the  condition  of  pri- 
soners for  debt  in  Calcutta,  where,  it  must 
be  obvious,  that  imprisonment  was  a  thou^ 
sand  times  worse  than  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  after  what 
had  &llen  from  the  hon.  proprietor  who 
had  just  addressed  the  court,  and  under 
the  circumstances  which  he  had  stated, 
perhaps,  the  gallant  officer  might  be  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  motion.  He  would 
assure  him  that  the  directors  were  sin- 
cerely disposed  to  give  the  subject  their 
best  attention.  He  must  observe  that 
the  prisoners  alluded  to,  in  the  resolution, 
as  having  been  discharged  from  Calcutta 
goal,  had  hot  been  discbai^ed  under  the 
Insolvent  Act,  but  under  certain  humane 
regulations  of  the  government  of  Calcutta ; 
which  government  was,  he  could  state, 
disposed  to  give  the  subject  its  most  at- 
tentive consideration. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether 
the  regulations  under  which  those  pri- 
soners were  discharged  from  Calcutta 
gaol,  were  similar  to  those  established  by 
the  insolvent  act  in  England?  He  un- 
derstood they  were  the  same. 

The  Chairman  said,  dwt,  by  the  regu- 
lations in  question,  iMiCofS  con^ned  for  a 
sum  under  &  certain  KtfkMmt  must  be  dis- 
chaiged  within  tiNil^  montba  ^  but,  if 
fiMtekt»d  U>  B  higm  maomU  tlHQr  night 


be  detained  by  the  creditors.  This  how^ 
ever  was  a  power  but  seldom  exercised ; 
and  it  was  due  to  the  humanity  of  the 
natives  to  state,  that  they  were  i(i  general 
by  no  means  fovourable  to  exercise  any 
such  power  over  their  debtors.  He  would 
again  assure  the  court  that  the  directors 
felt  disposed  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  mitigate,  if  tliey  could  not 
wholly  remove,  the  evil  complained  of. 

Mr.  Siuart,  adverting  tp  the  que8tu>n 
put  by  the  hon  proprietor  (Mr.  Hume)  | 
to  the  chair,  said,  that,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ipent,  the  government  in  India  haid  the 
power  of  ordering  the  discharge  of  debtocs 
charged  in  execution  for  sums  under  a 
certain  amonnt. 

After  a  few  words  from  Captain  Max- 
field, 

Col.  Stanhope  consented  to  withdraw 
his  motion  and  it  wJBts  withdrawn  accord- 
ingly. 

SUSPENSION  OF  THE  HON.  JODO^  SMITH. 

Col.  Stanhope  said,  he  was  now  about 
to  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  next 
quarterly  court,  on  a  subject  of  very  great 
importance  to  their  interests  in  India,  as 
it  referred  to  what  at  all  times  must  have 
high  value  in  the  estimation  of  that  court, 
he  meant,  the  independence  of  their  judge*. 
■It  was  well  known  that  Mr,  Courtenay 
Smith,  chief  judge  of  the  Supreme  Native 
Court  in  Bengal,  and  brother  to  the  faigb- 
ly-distinguished  cleigyman,  the  Rev.  Sd- 
ney  Smith  had  not  lon^  ago  been  sus- 
pended from  his  office  of  judge,  in  eoDst- 
qucnce  of  an  opinion  delivered  by  him 
from  the  bench.  The  motion  of  wkadb. 
he  was  about  to  give  notice,  referred  to 
that  suspension.  The  gaHant  C<doiiel 
here  began  to  read  his  notiiee,  when 

Mr.  Hume  (in  an  under  tone)  suggest- 
ed, that  it  would  be  better,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  move  for  the  production  of 
whatever  information  had  reached  the 
Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject. 

Col.  Stanhope,  without  attending  to  the 

suggestion,  went  on  to  read  the  notice  as 

follows : 

1.  That  thb  Court  of  Proprietors  has  faawd  with 
regret,  that  Mr.  Coartenay  Smith,  Chief  Judge  of 


following  opinion, 
pealed  to  the  authorities  in  England  aire  decided  oy 
them  after  many  year^  and  as  the  period  of  tfM 
Hon.  Company's  charter  will  shortly  expiie,  and 
as,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  present 
charter,  it  Is  uncertain  whether  it  will  be  renewed, 
or  the  «yvemmont  of  the  country  will  be  assumed 
by  His  Ifi^esty,  inmy  opinion  the  security  of  the 
Grovemment  is  such  as  cannot  be  accepted.  But  as 
this  is  an  uncommon  circumstance,  it  requires  the 
concurrence  of  another  Judge." 

8.  That  Mr.  Canning,  when  Presideat  of  tbe 
Board  of  Control,  acted  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  for  whidi  Mr.  C.  Smith  has  been  eon- 
demned,— the  former  haTlng  reAiaed  U>  aanctian  a 
pension  which  extended  the  grant  beyond  the 
petied  of  their  charter. 

TbiB  gallant  officer  was  about  to  read 
the  remaiBder  of  hit  notio^  when  h^  was 
called  to  Older  by 

Mr. 


fidlie 


tUigwril  IcDowm,  Aat  of  vttck  thecnayt 

hnvi  DO  iirfuf  UHttiai 

he  also  talks  of  aaioqaBj 

though  the  eoBvt  do  Botrec  loiovr  of 

fiinrnce.     in  tkb  dispel  I  cUiik  the 

te  ooghc  BOt  to 

plaeedi  os  oarreomdiy  vfaidi  angjte  be  in 

4eeido<  coBUnrtmki  to  thefcet-     Wiilit 

Bot  be  better  for  tiie  galbBt  offieer  to  sn-, 

u  a  aotice  genefaBr,  ibat  be  intends  to 

Mboiit  a  oMition  npon  the  subject,  witboiit 

now  entering  into  details  of  which  as  jet 

the  coort  kaow  nothing  ?** 

Col.  Sfanac^—"  If  the  practice  of  the 
Court  is,  that  notices  of  motion  aie  to  be 
ffamed  md  settled  bj  the  Directors  jest 
as  tbej  please,  why  then  there  b  an  end 
to  any  thiog  IQce  fine  discussion.  I  con- 
teody  Sir,  that  I  am  correct  in  die  coarse 
I  am  pursuing ,  and,  if  the  aim  of  those 
otgeetions  be  to  stifle  inquiry,  I  trust  the 
Court  wOl  meet  them  as  they  deserre.'* 

Mr.  Wigram  again  rose  to  order.  He 
coold  assure  the  gallant  member,  that  he 
had  DO  wish  to  stifle  inquiry,  or  to  gije 
Ua  any  unnecessary  interruption.  His 
object  would  be  to  put  the  matter  into  a 
fair  way  of  inquiry ;  but  there  was  a  mode 
of  proeeeding  which  ought  to  be  observed 
for  the  sake  of  regularity.  It  had  been 
audy  that  no  objection  should  be  made  to 
hearing  a  resolution  which  it  was  in  tended 
to  move  at  a  futore  day,  or  to  receive  it  in 
writlDg  as  a  notice.  He  had  not  asserted 
the  eontnkry ;  but  this  was  not  a  resolution, 
for  in  one  part  ivere  the  words  **  in  my 
opmkm.**  That  wad  reasoning  on  tlie 
labiact,  and  that  was  irregidar  in  a  notice. 


of  vtDc^dMThad  doid^ 
-  the 
of  Isdia  vdwasd.  UDder 
csimmssaacvs.  he  thoocht  he  cui^t  not  to 
rHssTe  the  notxe,  or  pat  it  on  the  recordb 
of  the  Court. 

Hr.  Bmme  sud.  dnt  the  VMtier  trould 
not  be  placed  on  the  iveoids  of  the  CMit 
as  a  Dotioe,  but  die  gallant  Coktnel  m^« 
if  he  pleased,  make  it  a  opatter  of  lecoifl^ 
br  having  it  moved  and  seconded  for  dis-> 
cushion  at  the  presaent  moment.  It  waa 
not,  however,  a  matter  of  recoid  at  pre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Wiffram  said,  that  would  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  the  hon.  member 
might  shape  his  notice.  If  he  gave  a 
notice,  generally*  that  he  would  bring 
forward  a  motion  on  some  subject,  that 
was  all  that  could  be  stated  in  their  mi- 
nutes; but,  if  he  gave  notice,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  move  a  certain  set  of  re* 
solutions,  those  resolutions  ^*ould  neces- 
sarily appear  on  the  lace  of  their  proceed- 
ings. In  the  former  case,  the  member 
giving  the  notice  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  not  standing  pledged  to  anv  par- 
ticular form  of  motion ;  but,  in  the  latter, 
he  would  be  bound  to  adhere  to  the  re- 
solutions of  which  he  had  gi\Tn  notice. 

Mr.  JETiuNe,  in  explanation,  said,  he  hud 
been  misunderstood.  He  had  stated,  that 
it  was  the  hon.  member's  right  to  bring 
on  the  subject  now ;  but  it  was  a  matter 
of  courtesy  to  give  a  written  notice,  that 
the  court  might  be  put  more  ftilly  into 
possession  of  the  intentions  of  the  mover. 

The  Chairmati,  after  observing  tliat  bo 
was  in  some  respect  miitaken  as  to  the 

hon* 
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lion,  and    gallant    proprietor's   object, 
ordered  the  notice  to  be  received. 

COURT  OF  INQUIRY. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  anxious  to  oib- 
tain  some  information  from  the  hon. 
Chairman,  on  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance.  It  was  well  known  that 
several  complaints  had  been  made  as  to 
the  mode  of  conveying  the  troops  to  Arra- 
can,  and;  that,  in  consequence  of  neglect, 
in  this  respect,  in  some  quarter,  several 
of  the  troops  had  died,  and  others  suffered 
much  inconvenience.  These  complaints 
had  been  referred  to  a  court  of  inquiry, 
who  had  made  a  report  on  the  subject ; 
now,  what  he  wished  to  know  from  the 
hon.  Chairman  was,  whether  that  repoft 
had  been  sent  home,  and  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  produce  it  ? 

The  Chairman  said,  that  to  a  question 
on  a  very  important  subject,  thus  put  to 
him  without  notice,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  give  an  immediate  answer. 

Mr.  Hume  adnlitted  the  delicacy  of  the 
Hon.  Chairman's  situation  with  respect 
to  such  a  question,  and  therefore  would 
not  press  it  farther  just  then.  Here  the 
matter  dropped. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  CADETS  AND  OTHERS 
IN  THE  niNDOSTANEE  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Hume  said  he  had  a  motion  to  sub- 
mit, to  which  he  begged  the  particular  at- 
tion  of  the  court.  It  would  be  recol- 
lected that  on  the  4>th  of  November  1818 
the  Court  of  Directors  came  to  a  reso- 
lution that  *'  no  cadet  or  other  person 
going  out  in  the  Company's  service 
should  be  suffered  to  leave  England  until 
he  was  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Hindostanee  language."  (Here  the  hon. 
proprietor  read  the  resolution.)  Every 
day's  experience  since  the  passing  of  that 
resolution  had  served  more  and  more  to 
convince  him  of  its  propriety,  and  of  the 
injury  which  a  departure  from  it  was  cal- 
culated to  do  the  Company's  service. 
The  court,  he  contended,  were  bound  to 
adhere  to  their  own  resolution,  and  to  see 
that  it  was  strictly  observed.  But  why, 
he  begged  to  ask,  should  that  resolution 
be  suffered  to  lapse  now,  when  there  was 
even  still  gipeater  cause  for  its  strict  ob- 
servance ?  Instead  of  its  being  acted  on, 
however,  he  was  sorry  to  find,  that  even 
medical  men  were  turned  loose  in  India, 
without  that  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  could  enable  them  to  ascertain  the 
wants  of  those  of  whose  health  they  were 
in  charge.  Indeed,  to  every  class  of 
officers,  medical  and  military  instruction 
in  the  Hindostanee  was  almost  essential 
to  the  due  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.  He  had  seen  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  a  newspaper  {The  Sundatf 
Times}  %  Uw  days  ago,  in  the  justice  ot 


which  he  fully  concurred^'    He  would 

read  a  part  of  it  to  the  court : 

*'  The  native  army  In  India,"  said  the  writer, 
"  exceeding  150,000,  under  the  three  presidencies 
of  Bengal, ^Madras,  and  Bombay,  hat  b^en  con- 
sidered, and  indeed  have  proved  theihselves  the 
finest  body  of  troops  ever  kept  up  l>y  any  -foreiffi 
country.  We  believe  that  the  native  soldieisln 
India  seldom,  if  ever,  proceed  to  acts  of  violence 
without  great  and  urgient  causes;  tod  that,  if  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  their  complaints  and 
prejudices,  they  may  be'  kept  in  the  best  state  of 
discipline,  and  all  such  misfortunes  avoided.  W« 
are  confidbent,  from  every  thins  tint  has  tnatw- 
pired  of  the  causes  of  the  mutiny  of  Barrack* 
poor,  that  had  the  government  at  Calcutta  attd 
the  officers  or  the  regiment  done  thcfr  duty.  Chat 
catastrophe  would  have  been  avoided.  Ijie  ipu- 
thiy  at  Yellore  might  aIso,'with  but  ordinary  fwe- 
caution,  have  been  prevented,  and  almost  es^etf 

nileasant  transaction  that  has  occurred  in  wk 
ian  army  been  in  the  same  way  prevented.  We 
are  not  in  possession  of  the  circumstances  aCtOH . 
dant  on  the  late  assassination  of  two  commandtaf 
officers  in  the  Madras  army;  but  we  have  re- 
ceived some  details  of  the  mutiny  of  a  raiment 
of  the  Nizam's  troops  at  Moradabad,  in  whith 
the  commanding  officer.  Major  Davies,  lost  his  li£^> 
and  the  perusal  of  them  will  satisfv  everv  person 
that  the  mdiscreet  conduct  of  one  ot  the  Ehiropeao 
officers,  in  interfering  with  the  prejudices  <w  the 
soldiers,  and  ordering  them  fOTCiDly  to  be  shaved* 
was  the  cause  of  that  meeting  and  loss." 

The  writer  then  went  on  to  state  that 
in  which  every  man  who  was  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  our  Indian  affeurs  Would 
cordially  concur : 

"  We  must  express  our  surprise  that  the  di- 
rectors of  the  East-India  Company,  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  100  millions  of  people,  aod 
with  the  management  of  an  army  of  150,000  native 
troops  in  India,  should  continue  to  send  out  boys 
of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  most  of  them  raw 
from  school,  without  exacting  frpm  them  the  ac- 
Quirement  of  the  language  which  the  soldiers 
they  are  destined  to  command  speak,  as  well  as  the 
langinige  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as 
notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  that  several  pro* 
positions  submitted  at  the  court  at  the'IwUa- 
House,  '  to  have  every  officer  taught  the  Hhi- 
dostanee'  (the  language  spoken  generally  by  lUl 
the  native  troops),  have  been  Of^posed  by  Uiie  di- 
rectors :  and  on  the  last  occasion,  we  are InfiMrm- 
ed,  that  the  whole  seventeen  directors  who  were 
present  voted  agains.  the  motion.  We  say  that 
this  is  to  be  deeply  r^retted,  because  every  officer 
who  knows  the  language  of  the  s^dien  end  •f 
the  people  can  the  better  learn  wlut  |he  ci^toms 
and  prejudices  of  the  men  are,  and  thus  bcl'able 
more  readily  to  avoid  such  very  onpleBaantQe^ 
currences  as  that  which  lat^y  took  pUpe  ia  the 
native  horse  raiment  commanded  by  Miydr  Da- 
vies." 

This  letter  (Mr.  Hume  continued)  vras 
followed  by  an  extract  of  a  private  letter 
from  Bombay  dated  15th  Jiily  last,  In 
which  the  particulars  respecting  the  death 
of  Major  Davies  were  detailed.  He  had 
made  some  inquiries  on  the  su\>ject»  and 
the  result  was,  his  belief  that  those  par- 
ticulars were  correctly  given.  H^e'was 
ain  instance  of  the  loss  of  a  valuable  liflfe, 
proceeding,  in  all  probability,  from  igno- 
rance, in  the  first  place,  of  the  language 
of  the  troops,  and  in  the  next,  from  un- 
acquaintance  with  their  manners  and  ha- 
bits. Without  dwelling  fsurther  on  tiie 
many  disadvantages  which  must  result 
to  the  Company's  service  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  native  language  of  some  of 
their  officers,  he  would  move, 

'*  That  the  Coiirtof  Proprietor!  dostnaaoiiily 
ceeonuiMiid  the  adoption  or  the  niolutkm  of  tte 
Court  Of  DInetMDl  ff  the  4ai«MfoSHaw  1M8. 
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icqwctiiis  die  instnictfoo  of  Cadets  and  othett 
In  the  rudiments  of  the  Hindostanee  language, 
hefore  their  being  allowed  to  proceed  to  tnma.*^ 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  the  hon. 
member  would  find  that  the  resoludon  of 
November  1818,  to  which  he  had  referred, 
related  to  assistent-surgeons  only,  with 
respect  to  whom  it  was  still  observed. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  concurred-  in 
this.  It  would  he  thought,  be  found, 
that  the  rule  applied  to  assistant-surgeons 
only.  • 

The  C5iain»an— With  respect  to  the 
Rail  or  supposed  ignorance  of  the  yomig 
officer  through  whom  it  was  said  Co- 
lonel Davies  met  his  death,  it  bad 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question 
befure  the  court.  That  young  officer 
was  not,  nor  ever  had  been  in  the  Com- 
pujr's  service.  He  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  one  of  the  native  princes.  He 
did.  bot  mean  to  say. that  a  man  would 
not  be  better  qualified  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  in  India  by  having  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Hin- 
dostanee ;  but  the  court  and  the  hon. 
member  miist  be  aware  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty and  inconvenience  of  congregating  for 
several  months  a  vast  mass  of  young  men 
lo  Xiondon,  for  the  purpose  of  being  in- 
structed in  that  language  before  they  were 
sent  out.  The  hon.  proprietor's  object 
Buglitbe  very  desirable,  but  tliere  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  which  he  thought 
oodld  not  well  be  surmounted ;  or  if  they 
were*  it  would  occasion  an  inconvenience 
ift  other  respects,  which  would,  he  feared, 
be  more  thui  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  advantage  of  obtaining  a  partial  know- 
ledge of  the  Hindostanee  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HumevTBs  anxious  to  set  the  hon. 
Chairman  and  the  Deputy  Chairman  right 
m  one  point.  The  resolution  of  the  4th 
of  November  1818  did  not,  as  they  ima- 
gined, refer  to  assistant-surgeons  only.  It 
was  expressly  described  to  apply  *'  to  all 
men'*  going  out  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, ''more  particularly  to  medical  men.'* 
The  hon.  Chairman  was  quite  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  congregate  in  Iiondon  all  the  candidates 
for  militaiy  and  medical  employment  in 
Indiay  in  order  to  their  being  instructed 
in  the  Hindostanee  language.  There 
were  ample  means  for  such  instruction  in 
several  other  parts  of  England,  and  also 
in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  If  this  quali- 
fication were  made  essential  to  young 
oflScers  going  out,  it  would  be  found,  that 
beinfc  well  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
Hindostanee  on  leaving  England,  they 
would  employ  that  time  which  was 
DOW  idly  spent  in  their  passage,  in 
increasing  their  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage; and  many  of  them  would,  on 
their  arrival  in  India,  be  fit  for  immediate 
tenrioe.  It  was  well  known  that  very 
fowig  oAoenwefe  ofteii  placed  in  th^ 
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command  of  companies,  and  he  would  ask 
how  was  it  possible  for  a  young  man  in 
such  a  situation,  and  ignorant  of  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  country  to  perform  his  duty 
efficiently  ?  He  would  appeal  to  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Colonel  (BaiUie)  within  the 
bar,  who  woukl  he  was  sure  bear  him  out 
in  the  assertion,  that  an  officer  would  be 
much  better  qualified  for  his  duty  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hindostanee  language. 

Col.  BaiUie  was  about  to  addr^  the 
court,  when 

•  The  Chairman  said,  that  there  was  no 
question  before  it. 

-  Mr.  Hume  said  he  had  moved  his  mo- 
tion in  due  form. 

The  Chairman  asked,  had  it  been  se- 
conded ? 

Captain  Maxfidd  said  he  would  second 
it,  as  he  fully  concurred  in  the  justice  of 
the  remarks  of  his  hon.  friend  who  had 
moved  it. 

Col.  Stanhope  in  supporting  the  mo- 
tion, mentioned  a  circumstance  of  which 
he  himself  was  an  eye-witness,  where  a 
melancholy  loss  of  life  had  occurred  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  na- 
tive language  on  the  part  of  the  same 
British  officers.  At  the  taking  of  the 
fortress  of  Talneir  by  the  Company's 
forces,  the  place  was  defended  by  some 
Arab  troops,  who  bad  retired  from  gate  to 
gate,  till  they  came  to  the  last  wicket. 
The  English  officer  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  disarmed ;  but  the  Arabs,  ima- 
gining,  when  their  arms  were  deinanded, 
that  it  was  intended  to  put  them  to  death, 
refused  to  deliver  them  up ;  (indeed,  so 
attached  are  the  A^pabs  to  their  arms, 
that  thsi^  would  sooner  die  than  yield 
them)  a  firacas  ensued,  and  before  t^ 
order  could  be  properly  explained,  six 
hundred  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  He 
mentioned  this  merely  as  an  illustration 
of  the  ailment  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Hume). 

The  Chnirman  expressed  his  hope, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  court,  the 
motion  would  not  be  pressed,  or  if  it 
were,  he  should  meet  it  by  moving  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Hvame  expressed  his  willingness  to 
let  it  stand  as  a  notice  of  motion  for  the 
next  court. 

Colonel  BaUKe  thought  tjiey  might  as 
well  decide  upon  it  at  present.  As  the 
hon.  proprietor  (Mr.  Hume)  had  appeal- 
ed to  him,  he  would  state  his  opinion 
candidly,  and  admit,  for  who,  indeed, 
could  deny,  that  an  officer  conversant  in 
the  native  languages  must  be  more  effi- 
cient than  one  who  was  ignorant  of  them. 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  by  no  means 
thought  a  profound  knowledge  of  any  of 
those  languages  indispensable  to  the  due 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  subaltern 
officer :  and  far  less  did  he  think  it  indis- 
pensable that  every  nan  tiboviVd  Yie  Vcv- 
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structed   in    the  Hlndostanee  language 
before  be  left  England  for  the  mUitary 
service  of  the  Company. — As  to  what 
his  gallant  friend  (Col.    Stanhope)  had 
called  an  illustration  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
Ignorance  of  the  native  languages  on  the 
part  of  British  officers  in  India,  it  was 
clear  that  the  circumstance  alluded  to  by 
the  gaUant  officer  could  have  no  applica- 
tion whatever  to  the  question  before  the 
court,  inasmuch  as  the  language  spoken 
by  the  garrison  of  Talneir  was  &e  Arabic, 
not  the  Hindostanee ;  and  it  would  not, 
he  presumed,  be  contended,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  wad  indispensable  to  offi- 
cers commanding  troops  who  were  chie6y 
Hindoos.     He  might  offer  biniself  as  an 
instance  of  an  individual,  not  at  all  in- 
structed in  England,  who  had  neverthe- 
less acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Hindostanee,  for  the  performance  of  his 
military  duties,  witbin  a  very  limited  pe- 
riod of  time ;  and  he  might  further  ad- 
duce  the    hxm.   gentleman  himself,  the 
mover  of  this  question  (Mr.  Hume),  who 
yery  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India  be- 
came so  conversant  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, as  to  be  enabled  to  perform  his 
medical  duties  to  a  laiffe  detachment  of 
native  troops  in  the  most  efficient  and  sa- 
tisfactory noanner,  to  whieb  he  (Colonel 
Baillie)  could  bear  ample  testimony.     If 
such  had  been  the  case  in  former  tmes, 
he  saw  no  new  state  of  circumstances  at 
present  which  should  render  a  change  of 
system  indispensable ;  and  being  satisfied 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemto*8  object  if  practicable,  would  be 
attended    with    pubtic    incoDvenience, 


greatly  overbalancing  its  use,  he  trusted 
diat  the  good  sense  of  the  proprietors 
would  put  an  end  to  the  question  at  once, 
by  giving  a  decided  negative  to  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  reply,  said  that  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  might  have  been  correct  in 
speaking  of  his  own  case,  but  he  was  not= 
so  in  speaking  of  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  as 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  make  him-' 
self  acquainted  with  the  native  language 
before  he  went  to  India  in  the  service  of 
the  Company.  He  had  heard  notiiing  in 
the  other  renuurks  of  the  gallant  Colond^ 
which  was  at  all  calculated  to  alter  his 
opinion  on  this  motion.  He  would  there- 
fore press  it. 

Col.  Stanhope  in  explanation,  said,  that 
in  the  illustration  he  bad  given,  he  meant 
and  spoke  of  the  Hindostanee  and  not 
the  Arabic.  The  former  is  generally  mi- 
derstood  by  the  Arab  troops  as  well  as 
the  latter. 

The  motion  was  now  put  and  negatived 
without  a  division. 

THE   CARKATIC  DEBT. 

Captain  Maxfidd  gave  notice  of  a  m^ 
tion  for  the  next  court  on  the  subject  of 
the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic.    ■ 

STAMP   DUTIES  IN   INDIA. 

Col.  Stanhope  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  court  he  would  submit  a  motion  that 
all  papers  and  other  documents  wbidi. 
had  reached  the  directors  on  the  subject 
of  the  recent  stamp  regulations  in  India 
be  laid  before  the  court. 

The  court  then  adjourned. 
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Saturday,  Dec.  S8. 

Ws  are  in  possession  c/f  no  advices  from- 
India  t^  a  later  date  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

Lord  Amher^  with  tlie  Countess 
of  Amherst  and  Lady  Sarah  Amherst, 
left  Subatboo  on  the  25th  June,  by  dawk  ; 
they  rested  at  Kumaul,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed to  Meerut,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  July,  all  well.  They 
proposed  to  remain  for  a  few  days  at  that 
station,  and  from  tlience  travel  direct  to 
Calcutta.  Dr.  Cavell,  his  lordship*s  pby. 
sician,  died  at  Subathoo,  of  cholera. 

Advices  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  the 
10th  December  communicate  the  impor- 
tant news  of  the  signature  of  preliminaries 
of  peace  between  Russia  and  Persia  :  the 
terms,  tliough  severe,  are  not  harder  tlian 
might  be  expected. 

Futteh  AH  Khan,  tlie  governor  of  Ta- 
breex,  immediately  afUv  the  taking  of  tbe 
city,  was  deputed  by  Prince  Abbas  Mirsa, 
to  carry  proposals  of  peace  to  Gen.  Paske- 
witch.  A' fern  days  after,  tbe  Cairaaean,  or 
princijtel  ntinister  of  tbe  prinee^  waked 


upon  the  general,  to  fix  a  time  and  piaoo 
for  the  negociations.  On  tbe  8d  Novem- 
■  her  Count  Obreskoff,  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
Russian  general,  met  the  Caimacan  at  a 
village  beyond  Tabreei,  where  next  day 
they  agreed  to  the  following  preliminariea : 
1st.  That  Persia  shall  cede  the  whole  kfaa- 
nat  of  Erivan  (on  both  sides  of  the  Araxes) 
as  well  as  the  khanat  of  Nakshirvan.  Sd. 
'J'hat  the  Russian  portion  of  Talish  (occv- 
pied  by  the  Persians)  shall  be  restored  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  peace.  Sd.  That 
a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war  sliall  be  paid  by  Persia,  part  on 
the  signature  of  the  treaty,  tbe  remainder 
by  instalnienU.  4tb.  That  the  Russians. 
shall  hold  the  province  of  Aserbijan  till- 
the  whole  sum  be  paid. 

On  the  9th  November  Prince  Abbas 
Mirsa  assented  to  these  prettminari«B» 
which  were  sent  to  the  capital  for  nrtSficatian 
1^  the  Shah.  An  interview  was  to  take 
place  between  tbe  prince  and  the-  Russian 
commander-in-chief  at  Dekhargan,  a  viU* 
lage  beCwccM  Tabreei  and  Managua,  9B 
tlie  l€tb  Noirerober. 
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LAW. 

High  Court  of  Delegates,  Dee»  18. 

The  Skip  <<^f&«."— This  was  a  suit 
promoted  by  Alexander  and  €k>.,  mer- 
diMits  of  Calcutta,  against  the  owners 
of  tlie  ship  Adasj  to  try  the  validity 
of  an  alleged  bottomry  bond  ei^ecuted 
by  the  captain  of  tbe  Adas  to  the 
bouse  of  Alexander  and  Co.  in  18^ 
Tbe  ease  w^  tried  before  Lord  Stowell 
in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  who 
proBoanoed  against  the  validity  of  the 
bond ;  upon  which  an  appeal  was  entered 
ia  tbe  High  Court  of  Delegates. 

The  Solicitor-general  and  Drs.  Lush- 
ingtoa  and  Dodson  having  been  heard  for 
tbe  appellants,  and  Dr.  PhiUimore  and 
Mr.  Parice  for  tbe  respondents,  tbe  court 
mquired  whether,  if  the  bond  in  questit  u 
was  not  strictly  speaking  a  bottomry 
bond,  the  counsel  for  the  appellant  were 
prepared  to  argue  that  tbe  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  had  jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain It. 

Dr.  Lusbington  said,  that  if  tbe  court 
allowed  time,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
aigue  tiie  afiirmative  of  the  proposition. 
-        It  was  finally  agreed  that    the  case ' 
dMmld  stand  over  to  the  ]5th  of  January. 

MISCELLANEOU& 

7ABBWELL  DINNEA  TO  LORD  WILLIAM 
BENTINCK. 

The  Directors  of  the  East- India  Com- 
pany, Dec.  5,  gave,  at  the  Albion  Hotel, 
Aldersgate-street,  a  fiuvwell  dinner  to  the 
R^t  Hon.  Lord  William  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  Governor- general  of  India,  pre- 
rious  to  bis  departure.  The  entertain- 
ment was  sumptuous,  and  befitting  the 
occasion.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy- Chairman,  at  the 
eroBs  table,  were  the  Governor-general, 
die  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
Lofd  George  Bentinck,  tbe  Eari  of  Gos- 
fold,  SirHenry  Vemey,  Sir  Coutts  Trot- 
ter, Mr.  J.  Denison,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bonham, 
HP.,  Major  Dallas,  Governor  of  St. 
Helena,  Mr.  Ellis  Heaton,  Sir  Rufane 
DoDkin,  Mr.  R.  Barclay,  M.P.  The 
Dbectors  composed  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  iHiich  was  thirty-eight  in  number. 


MSW  OOMlf  ANDEIUIN-CHIEF  IN  INDIA. 

liest.- General  tbe  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
w91,  it  is  understood,  succeed,  in  the 
coorae  of  tiie  ensuing  year,  General  Lord 
Viaeoinit  Combermere,  G.C.B.  and 
G.C.H.,  as  eommander-hi-chief  in  India. 


GLASGOW  TRADE  WITH  INDIA. 

Within  the  last  eight  days  there  have 
sailed  from  the  Clyde  tbe  regular  trading 
ships  Portva^  and  AiowUgtuart  EXphuukme 
for  Bombay,  and  also  tbe  Iris  for  Calcutta. 
Those  three  ships  measure  1,000  tons 
register,  and  are  stowed  full  of  various 
numufactures  of  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. We  are  credibly  informed,  tSat, 
within  tbe  short  period  of  six  months,  an 
export  of  cotton  yam  from  Glasgow  to 
the  East- Indies  has  taken  place  to  tbe 
amount  of  £15,000,  — Caled.  Marc.  Nov. 
29. 

MB.  FABQUUAB*8  WILL. 

The  validity  of  a  will  of  Mr.  Farquhar 
of  Fonthill,  dated  in  1814),  which  luis  been 
sent  to  England  from  India,  is  now  in  a 
train  of  adjudication,  a  suit  having  been 
commenced  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury,  prompted  by  Mr.  Colvin,  the 
executor  under  the  alleged  will,  against 
Mr.  J.  Farquhar  Frazer,  the  next  oSf  kin, 
who  had  taken  administration  of  the 
effects,  as  in  a  case  of  intestacy.  It  is 
understood  that  some  very  curious  liacts 
are  likely  to  transpire  in  the  course  of  this 
suit. 

M.  BIFFAUD's  EGYPTIAN  COLLECTION. 

M.  RiiKEiud,  who  has  resided  for  some 
time  in  Egypt,  has  just  returned  to 
France,  bringing  a  collection  more  exten- 
sive than  any  individual  has  hitherto  made 
in  that  country,  consisting  of  statues  (66 
in  number),  and  drawings  of  subjects  of 
natural  history,  botany,  and  architecture. 
The  drawings  include  500  coloured  plants, 
taken  at  the  two  periods  of  their  flowering 
and  fructification,  in  Nubia,  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  These  drawings  are  accom- 
panied by  notes  indicating  the  various 
uses  to  which  tbe  natives  apply  the  plants, 
either  medicinally  or  for  dyeing :  draw- 
ings of  fishes,  insects,  and  shells  of  the 
Nile,  150  in  number;  beside  each  fish, 
which  is  coloured  after  natore,  is  drawn 
its  skeleton:  drawings  of  quadrupeds, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  insects,  in  Nubis, 
Lybia,  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  in  num- 
ber about  1,000.  There  is  also  a  series  -of 
drawings,  representing  the  antiquities  of 
Nubia  and  Egypt,  plans  of  monuments, 
together  with  160  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions amongst  the  ruins.  Lastly,  ^e 
collection  comprehends  instruments  of 
agriculture  and  surgery,  costumes,  jewels, 
and  ornaments,  topographical  pbms,  ipe- 
teorological  observations,  &c.  The  col- 
lection has  been  pronounced  by  the  la^ 
Mr.  Salt,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mm  to 
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Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
curious  and  interesting." 


HofM  InUUif^cwe. 
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highly 


MR.  MOREAU'S  RECORDS  OF   BRITISH 
FINANCE. 

Another  work  of  Mr.  C^sar  Moreau, 
on  British  Finance,  has  just  appeared ; 
it  is  entitled,  "  Chronological  Records  of 
British  Fuiance,  from  the  earliest  period 
(A.D.  55)  to  the  present  time  (1828); 
founded  on  authentic  documents/'  It  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens 
of  laborious  compilations  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  includes  almost  every  item 
which  can  throw  a  light  upon  the  subject 
of  British  finance ;  and  we  can  only  re- 
peat our  astonishment  that  any  individual, 
especially  a  foreigner,  could  in  so  com- 
paratively short  a  space  of  time,  compile, 
arrange,  and  digest  such  a  mass  of  figures 
upon  such  a  difficult  subject 

MR.  CRAWFURD. 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  late  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  A\"a,  and  previously  governor  of 
Singapore,  has  arrived  in  London. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  Sn.KWORM  AT  THE 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  incorporated  British  and  Colonial 
Silk  Company  established  in  England, 
are  about  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  formed  in  Cape  Town,  South- 
em  Africa,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
the  growtii  of  silk  in  that  colony,  where 
tiie  wild  mulberry,  on  which  the  worm 
tiirives,  grows  in  most  parts  luxuriantly. 
A  genend  meeting  of  the  Cape  committee 
was  held  at  the  Exchange,  Cape  Town, 
on  the  3d  August  last,  at  which  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed : 

1.  That  this  meeting  biglily  approve 
of  the  projected  establishment,  and 
pledge  tliemselves  to  undertake  the  du- 
ties required  by  the  company. 

2.  That  the  climate  of  this  colony  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mul- 
berry and  the  raising  the  worm. 

3.  That  a  sub-committee  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  an  eligible 
situation  Un  a  trial  establishment. 

4.  That  his  Honour  G.  Kekewich, 
Messrs.  D'Escury,  Craycraft,  D.  Van 
Reenen,  and  Marsh,  be  requested  to 
form  such  committee. 

5.  That  as  the  season  is  not  too  hi 
advanced,  it  is  advisable  that  a  quantity 
of  cuttings  of  the  mulberry  be  provided 
and  phmtedi 

Mr.  Geo.  Thompson  stated  that  whilst 
in  England  he  had  had  several  commu- 
nications with  Lord  Auckland  and  the 
directors  of  the  Company,  and  he  read  a 
letter  firom  Lord  Auddand  on  the  tub- 

J6Ctt 


Major-Oen,  Bourke,  the  lieutgover* 
nor,  presented  the  committee  with  a  copy 
of  Count  Dandolo*8  work  on  rearing 
silk-worms. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY    OF   PARIS. 

This  society  held  its  second  general 
meeting  for  tiie  year  1827,  on  the  14th 
December,  at  which  Count  Chabroi  de 
Crouzol,  minister  of  marine  and  tiie  eoi- 
lonies,  presided.  His  exc.  the  pnetident 
opened  the^  meeting  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  Fk«nch  travelers 
who  had  recently  visited  various  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  especially  to  the  circom- 
navigation  of  Captain  Freycinet  and  Cap- 
tain Duperray,  the  former  in  the  Urame^ 
the  latter-  in  the  CoqmOe,  In  spealdag 
of  the  expedition  of  D^Entrecasteam  in 
1791,  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  he  ad^ 
verted  to  the  possibility  of  some  intdli- 
gence  reaching  France  of  the  fote  of  this 
celebrated  navigktor,  from  the  mouths  of 
some  of  his  surviving  companions. 

CLEOPATRA*S  NEEDLE. 

A  plan  has  been  suggested  by  Captain 
Allen,  of  removing  to  England  the  pros- 
trate obelisk  of  Alexandria,  commonly 
called  **  Cleopatra's  Needle,**  which  was 
given  some  years  ago  by  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  to  his  Majesty.  The  plan  is,  to 
build  a  ship  in  frame  in  this  country,  trans- 
port the  same  to  Egypt,  bring  tiie  piUar 
to  the  beach  by  means  of  railways,  Duihi 
it  round,  and  launch  the  whole  at  the 
same  time.  The  obelisk  is  caknitated  to 
weigh  400  tons  :  and  it  would  be  imprae- 

ticable  to  convey  it  in  the  ordinary  aottiner 
on  board  a  common  vessel.  The  oljee- 
tion  to  removing  monuments  of  ancient 
art  from  Egypt  has  now  become  stale  And 
obsolete. 


SHIPS  TRADING  TO  INDIA. 

Being  unable  to  procure,  insulBcletit 
time  for  publication  in  this  number,  a 
complete  list  of  ships  trading  to  India 
and  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
we  insert  an  abstract  of  such  {lartiettlafe 
as  may  be  required  for  immediate  infor- 
mation. 

For  Madras  and  Bengal.  —  GtHeni 
Palmer,  Truscott  (510  tons) ;  to  sail  from 
Portsmouth  Jan.  7,  1828. — Provukitce, 
Ford  (695) ;  to  sail  from  Gravesend  Jan. 
15. —  Ganges,  Lloyd  (440);  to  sail  firom 
ditto  Jan.  25.— T^mes,  Brigg  (366); 
ditto  diUo.— Ct<v  of  Edinbmgh,  (40Q)  ; 
ditto  ditto.— ^(£m.  Hunt  (411) ;  to  sail 
from  ditto  Feb.  10.— Ftctof3r,  Faiqahar- 
son  (712) ;  to  sail  from  PortsnumCli 
March  15— ^oyn«,  Pope  (375) ;  to  nil 
from  Gravesend  Mardi  25*—Lordl4f9^ 
dock,  Beadle  (632);  to  tail  from  dJttP 
April  15.— CbromofKH     Boye»   (650);, 

ditto' 


ditto    diitc— -Fasra*.     Fi:I-*r    "755  ;    r»: 
saL  fron:    li-WTif  Mav  i  ^ "n":i:L.Ti/  Af  - 

Foe  Eem-t-l — J2t'.z>..  J.-v-'ie:  'it*-" 
10TJ«    :   I .    *a:    von    Ci7i».*t«e!K.  Jar. 

<*:::&  Jar.-  li — -V».?r--ii.   ^rk'.cl    4''''' 
to  sail  ir:»r:.  dmi  rei.  iC 

ttms.  :  TO   S4.i.  Tr\}Tr    Cjr^^-cs^.L  JiO..  ^i. 
IS^ — /i'-tc'  G«-f7-.  E:!*n»7-   ■*?»":: 
sail  IroiD  dirro.  J&r..  ilC*  —Tii'nr^.  .'ui..- 
rt«i   3C»"»   :  ff  ^:.  i-  n  d::l.  r.t.  i  — 

ttittJ.  FeL  ir^.  —  il.  ■•;•:..'..  i-ilaiL-L  oy'.  . 
to  Bui  fjT'ir  dir;  Jhr.    }«■■ 

For  Mj.":'i.:t:""'  -•. ni  Crvi.cv — O^- 

Gmreserid.  Ft'.,  j  ■-  j.^ — Zfuri^ncf. 
Ccstif,  Fiuiiv  -i-rO  :  to  afcii.  iriiiL  drrrCi- 
Feb.  2b- 

Foe  Cri-Lov  and  Ben&at  — £fe«- 
6e/A,  GiH?.:  "£"1.'  i:-!:-  :  to  ssl  :r:in. 
Grave^nd.  Jai;.  7.  ?**^. 

Foi.  Bat.-. VIA:  Si-vsapciee.  avi  Pi- 
N'ANG — O- -. -fj.  CLrrew  l^'J  tcti*  ;  to 
f^l  from  Grave?f  3d.  Feb.  5.  J*jiis. 


PROMOTION'S  AND  CHANGES 
IX  THE    BlilTISH  ARMY 

«^&Ei:v:.\-G    ]>>'    THE    £A«7.; 

HSft  L.  D-.  H.  V.£rr:rcper  t:.  lie  rom.  bv  purch., 
«.  Brocriu  prciro.  -  i!l  Novl  irr  :  C  om.  J.  t^".  Torre 
tobeUeut.  br  purch.,  i.  E^ersrd,  -r-boK  jKcac^ 
lui  not  ta^es  '^^-e  ■  ^  A^..^:. 

Itf  F«o«.  L^e-j--  J.  Ward,  frsm  4'-.h  T.,  lo  be 
Iwu'w.  X.  Ber--::::.  vh..  t\c::.  :c  Fer-.?7  . 

MFf^.  </■-••  Mfst.  *r-;.  J.  Voo^e  :o  be  k.;.., 
wllh  rank  of  en«^,  ■••.  L::tlt-ohn,  vho  reEifoi 
adjtcy.  o:.!t   •;  Fe'uw  i'7  . 

•VF"''?.  Maj. /..  '.'Err-PTrn  tr  be  ileu^  roL  tv 
pordi.,  V.  Wal!.  who  i:::rs«:  (>•■■:.  II.  GiilTnan 
to  bezTJkj.  b%  P'orch.,  v.  Ca:;ier:.a  iboih  15  Nov. 

X^h  F'*>t.  H.  ThoTn«o::  to  be  cm.,  v.  Savage 
■Wf.  i£i  Aj>r.  i7  . 

I-k*  K-f.  L-cui.  G.  C.  M.  L.  W.  S.  Johnttoi], 
frou  ."ST-h  F..  *ui  l>e  I!puu.  r.  d  il&'iorrm.  who 
nch.  J4Af>r.  27*:  Litur.  J.  Johns,  ixcim  h.  p. 
Ruyai  Marines,  to  be  p.!}?;:.,  v.  Matthews  anp.  to 
31jtF.  raNov.i 

VWk  Vif't.  Riw.  T.  Word,  from  l/th  F.,  to  be 
«fc,  V.  Be»t.  whoexch.  i-2f«Nov.i?7i. 

9M  F'-'t.  II.  J.  IV.):''- m  to  Ik* ens.  by  purch.,  v. 
Nour.ic-y,  who  re:-,  (l.'!  Nov.  Hl'i. 

Hit  F'-e.  L't-v*.  A.  <)"Lear\-  to  be  adj.,  v.  Shaw 
pnm.  tT>'  Jut7  *i.'. 

a^Jk  Fw«>'.  Lieut  \Y.  L.  O'Hallonui,  from  14th 
r..  to  belieut.,  \.  Johnstrm.  who  exch.  (UApr. 
iTj ;  H.  Ckjne  to  be  en*.,  v.  liayndec.  C15ih  Nov.) 

4I'r  F'^^'f.  I.ieiit.  .1.  S  Simmons  to  be  capt.,  v. 
Brriwn  der.  (l"  Feb.  '27)  ;  Lieut.  J.  Cochran  to  be 
capt.,  c  Vau«pall  der.  (ffi  Feb.) ;  Rns.  W.  Evans 
In  be  lieut.,  v.  simmoiis  (IHFeb.  ;  Lieut.  R. 
Ptice,  froBJ.47th  K.,  to  be  licut.,  v.  Vauspall  (f> 
March) ;  W.  Graliam  to  be  ens.j  v.  Evans  (18 
Feb.) 

44fft  Font.  G,  IL  Smith  to  be  ens.,  v.  Grovc« 
•ho  rwlfnu  <21  -^pr  ^^ 

46«*  Fo«^.  Lieut.  Col.  H.  T.  Shaw,  from  h.p.,  to 
hclicut.mL,  v.  I«  (ircc'uwcll,  who  exch.  (8  Nov. 
ST);  Lieut.  W.B.  BemanI,  from  Ist  F.,  to  be 
lleut..  T.  Ward,  who  exch.  (l.'i  Feb.) :  Lieut.  F. 
EUurt  to  be  adi.,  v.  Reid  prom.  (Ist  Feb.) ;  Qu. 
Malt.  T.  ShfloRiraid,  from  tiOth  F.,  to  be  qu. 
iiiMt..  V.  Wallii,  who  exch.  (1.5  Nov.) ;  Capt.£. 
MatieJoum.  Vol.25.  No.I25. 


♦c  J  •■-■  fcr^  It*-.  ^~  .'■  *  1  ."...-•  r— -c.  •-  ■ 
*"•"  ?.  :  >  3."  w  -  -.i:*-  V  — J..-  -.  -k 
=X^    ^   Z»ei    r"        AlKSC.   *.— .-    r     T     r  ■-    — ^ 

r^Tr    J".   Zt.    OE   'jti.'-     '.    ^""  ""■'Tv-W'.;.    w**-   -"^  "■ 

Vr.:?:*     ■»--:    i:. t.    -^:     r::      •    7»f  ."    >. 

r..=  r~.:"r":  •-  >:.  rri.  ^-  r-^-.-'r...  '     HaHr.-:-?   »:»•.. 

■  j>."  -   •{-.-^.   .':;r:    T    Pi^'-^rr  "■  ?*  ■'.r.     ^ 
T»:r^.i„.    -.    .k-^r^  T-^-r  .71-  f-    ■."■»"^-mi 

jsr7-  *=:"  .:_    >iar-.-v.: :-.  z    ;.■  V';.-.—  >?;.  ^s-\ 


INDIA    SHIPPlNv;. 

Si^^Sf*.  •^-^'.•c.  H.H-'rr-.  ?— «T  >:Tr!rv««T  "..":*■ 
Jime.  anc  Bata^  ia  Is:' \-.ic.  ktc  >r.x'*iS-ilr-  .  ;i: 
Cowfifc.— ai*-  H.XT.>.  T'.'-'i-.  f-.rr  Yiu*rp«.  "i^>. 
.'u'j.  and  CiTH  .-1:  ■"• -k.-v.  i-.-y  ■>:•''  >£■•■:..  j-.-  :'  \- 
Sj.xizh. — 7*-.!.  fr..  ■- ■  :.  l■.^s.■■•.  ;-.ir"  :".-*n>^ 
bey  If:  .-.-.ic. :  a:  Gri-s-w^r..— C.  -"?—  ■»••--.  F-.-\»t. 
frair  TtSb-.:--!:--*  i4th  Ai;^.  ar.-l  ».  a:v  •N«:>  >i-^:. : 
a:  r»eal.— ■:..  .Vo-/.  Ovv  fr.-^rr  >.T:jT.?.^e  ?nr^ 
JLiy.  a:  GT*fege^. — ^^  ^.-rt^.  H«\T>r.  i.-vxar. 
BpitDE^.  :"■_::  J  jne;  .-..T  r*.-TC-:>nu>u:h  *ir.T  »Tievk- 
ec-.  —  ali->.  .Vii'ijc,  S.-iXr-f-.  fr.rr.  Hii:,\tia  ITih 
Aue. .  at  Deal.— %■!.  7- 1 '»•.;.»..  i^r«rv.  f-iir":  Wot- 
bay  :•::-.  A-uf..  tad  cape  re  vtA:>i  lloipc  -^a  <Vi. : 
f  ^ffccf,  Caudrj-.  ir.t~  B&:&-«-ji  i?,V>.  \u^.  if,-* 
Azi'^:.r,:  :  ^Jr-Th'i  -^n:  F- .r«-'-,r».  K:rW"»"»<n. 
fr«n  titiz.  la  y:h.  A;::,  for  A7.-*:«".-iani».  ;  and 
A-tiitj,  Gray.  froL.;  Kt&;a'i  .."i  I«  Av.c.  -f.">T  Ant- 
werp :  Mil  Li  Dc-'.]. — iuaT  A  •-.  M"l.<\>d.  from 
Ei-n-al  IPA  J;;?y:  r.t  1  ■>  crp.x>'..— »i  .V«r:r>.',r:. 
^■-ac.  f.-on-.  B.-^rribax  ,Vh  \;:jk- :  at  iiraxcsosi.i. — 
f  .io,  3c.:x'  -Jt  ■',''*.: '.I.  Prouv..  f:\>r.-  lVn.^n|;  Alb 
May,  ani>'injrapi>relC:>;  J«:ic  :  at  Peal. — 7*  K.>^ 
TKcr:.  Mot''cy.  froHR  ik;u>  U  5"h  Au,c.  ifor  M«^t- 
tfTi.ini . — 15I  F-j77Jf:  J.I,  L;.'''Ui-.>.  fuv.w  RmiiImt 
i'TthAuf. :  a.id "-■".;. iV. •%.?;,  KaktT.  fr^'^m  Hr.v^l 
aih  May,  ar^i  Cajvfof  l-.xv!  Hope  1st  iM. :  Kith 
a:  Deal. — Irt.  C  »i.-.;.-*jf  ■■•♦'I)t'-i  >.  v.  iian-jWc.  frxMu 
Bengal  iVh  Jv.'.y  :  o*  ^^^.r^4^tc.-l7.  n  .V.  /.w  ?\-  ■- 
;.r/.  Blown,  f.oir.  i"a»vof  ii^xvi  llopr  I'^lh  iVt.: 
at  Dal. — IH.  Clnufn.iti.  Snovk\\cn,  fnvn  lUvjCal 
iith  June,  .md  Capcof  O  -^M  IKth'*^^  *V*-  1  «• 
Live -pool.— 5H.  Jay»f:t  s*>tt.  Hich.-irtU.  fhwi  Ba- 
tav;a  1st  Sept. :  ?t  Deal.— i>i*.  K'/wjoj-,  fnwn  Ra- 
jivia  sfor  Antweip^ :  at  Deal.--'.:*.  ^f>}i->fi.  Wll- 
gon,  from  >ian:11a .  at  De.-il.— *Ji».  .V/};ii».r»i  Lea- 
der, ('•vm  C*a1o«  5d  Aup.,  and  Mauritius  i.>Wh 
jepU ;  off  Dover. 

liepartiiret. 

.Vor.  22.  Fortune  Gi!k««!t«w,  forllomliay:  fixMW 
Greenock.— 2A  iMirar,  'WludMT,  for  HoniKiy  : 
from  Liverixwl. — 24.  Asiu,  StcntI,  for  N.  S. 
Wales:  from  l">col. — JVi*.  I.  /r;*,  Fmiiku,  for 
Bengal:  from  Greenock.— (w  lAuljt  Unuuah  hVNx, 
Liddell  (belonging  to  I.eith).  for  ItomUiy:  fnmi 
Deal — IS.  Fjrportrr,  llullcn,  ft>r  lUniRnl:  fnnn 
Deal.— 14.  Alcrandcr  Ufnrt/,  MugridRo,  for  N.  S. 
Wales;  from  Cove  of  Cork.— 2:».  I  m/HMYrr,  Smith, 
for  Cape  of  (lood  IIO)>o;  from  DimI.— tni.  MthUtm, 
Beach,  for  Sladrait  and  Himfinl :  I^ntt  Arnhfrat, 
Ardlie,  for  Madras  aiMl  Hvnfinli  Kllfn,  llt>yk>, 
for  Bombay  and  TelHchoiry  I  Sttrrritt  Knnp,  ft»r 
Bombay;  Stentor,  TInilall,  for  Cry  Ion  (with 
troopc)  t  IktrndiHUt  Mantap,  for  N.  s.  Wain  : 
Reaper,  Rhind,  for  Batnviaand  SiniiaiMim  Urn- 
cttolen^  Martin,  for  V.  1).  Land  and  N.s.  VVali>«i 
and  Donunira,  ilotlffstm,  f<ir  Nt.  llehim  (wllh 
co.iIm);  all  from  Deal,— hIno  iinvntntr  llarrtturtt 
Ti'Mry.  for  Madras  Bivl  Bengal  I  (ttHiHtith  UtmU 
forr^engal;    Santh,  Chrlatle,  for  Hoinlmy  t   aiid 
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H.M.S.  I7«<tottnl«f,  for  Plymouth  and  Bengal •♦  "RTBTWS    MARRIAGES    AND 

aU  from  Portsmouth.-alao,  JtMde»  Winter,  for  Ulitl«2>,   mAK-ttlAUJ^O,  Anu 

Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  from  Cowes.  iJti  A 1  ±1 5. 


PASSENGERS   FROM   INDIA. 

Per  Othello,  from  Bengal  (recently  arrived)  :— 
Lieut.  Wm.  Ellis,  46th  NTl. ;  Mn  Willis  Earle. 

Per  Clanemant  from  Bengal  r  Mr.  &■  Greenwell, 
surgeon  i  Mr.  J.  Kinnon» 

Per  AR>ion,  from  Bengal ,  John  Crawford,  Esq., 
H.C.'s service ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Crawford:  Mr.. and 
Mrs.  EgUnton*,  Master  Eglinton;  Capt.  Wm. 
Martin,  67th  N.I.;  Lieut.  Cullen,  artillery; 
L  ieiit.  Baseley,  ditto ;  Masters  A.  Van  Renen  and 
W.  Perara. 

Per  Maitiand,  from  Bombay:  Mrs.  Doveton 
and  child;  Dr.  Goss,  Bombay  army;  Lieut. 
Powell,  Bombay  marine ;  Mr.  R.  Macpherson. 

Per  Triumph,  from  Bombay:'  Mrs.  Tate  and 
two  children ;  Mrs.  Guy;  Mrs.  Mackay ;.  M.Forbes, 
Esq.,  merchant;  Mr.  Parry,  barrister;.  Hon.  Mr. 
Harris,  civil  service;  Mr. Willis,  ditto;  Capt. 
Guy,  Bombay  marine;  Capt.  Tate,  engineers; 
Lieut.  Jameson,  Nat.  Infantry ;  Lieut.  Littlejohn, 
Madras  N.I. ;  Capt.  Wildey,  H.M.'s  4th  L.Drag8. 

Per  Mary,  from  Singapore  t  Mr.  SeijieanC 

Per  Bengal  Merchant,  from  Singapore:  Mr. 
Peru,  Boicoolen  civil  service,  and  two  children  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dempster. 

Per  Midas,  from  Batavia :  Mrs.  Burgess;  Mas- 
ter  Whiteman. 

Per  James  Scott,  from  Batavia :  Capt.  Howe, 
of  the  John  Bull,  from  N.  S.  Wales. 

Per  Angerona,  from  Bengal :  Lieut.  Johnson, 
H.M.'s  38th  regt. ;  Mr.  West. 

PASSENGERS  TO   INDIA. 

P«^  Mary  Ann,  for  Madras  and  Bengal :  Maj. 

E.  Osborne,  2d  N.I. ;  Capt.  F.  Brind,  Bengal  ar- 
tillery;  Capt.  T.  Hide,  43d  Madras  N.I. ;  Capt.T. 
Warner,  18th  ditto;  Capt.  J.  Nicol  and  Capt.  J. 
W.  Moncrieffe,  23d  ditto ;  Surgeons  J.  Owen  and 
J.  Home;  H.  Woolaston,  Esq.;  E.  Impey.  Esq., 
civil  service;  J.  Darby,  Esq.;  Messrs.  T.James, 

F.  Bamett,  W.  Mackenzie,  and  T.  S.  Jarvis,  ca- 
dets; Messrs.  J.  R.  Moncrieffe,  W.  Fltzpatrick, 
and  H.  Fitspatrick  ;*  Mrs.  Mainwaring  ;  Mrs.  Na- 
pier; Mrs.  Warner;  Misses  Showers,  Hodges, 
Wilkinson,  Warner,  and  Hennessey ;.  three  Misses 
Green ;  eight  servants. 

Per  Governor  Hareourt,  for  Madras  and  Bengal : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindonan  and  fJEunily;  Miss  Atkin; 
Captain  Memardier  and  lady ;  Bins.  Bamett ;  Mr. 
Purse;  Mr. Buist;  Mr. Maxwell;  Mr.  M*Gr^or; 
Mr.  Coke;  Mr.  Austin;  Mr.  Halstead;  Mr.  Gar- 
ratt ;  Dr.  James ;  several  servants. 

Per  Sartth,  for  Bombay :  Capt.  Edw.  Mason ; 
Mr.  W.  S.  Grey;  Mr.  J.  Gilder;  Mr.  Wooller; 
Mrs.  Rouget. 

Per  Henry,  for  the  Mauritius:  Dr.  Sibbald,  Mrs 
Sibbald,r  and  ISeunily ;  W.  Thomson,^  Esq. ;  Mrs. 
Thomson ;  the  Rev.  A.  Drury ;  four  servants. 

Per  H*M.S,  Undaunted,  for  Bengal :  Lord  W. 
C.Bentinck,  new  Governor-general ;  J.  E.  Denison, 
Esq.,  secretary  to  bis  Lordship ;  Sir  H.  Vemey, 
major,  and  aide-de-camp  to  ditto;  A.  Troyer, 
Esq.,  capt.,  and  alde^ie<«amp  to  ditto;  Lady 
Bentinck ;  Lady  Charlotte  Denison ;  sevoral  Eu- 
ropean servants,  &c. 

LOSS  OF   SHIPPING. 

The  Spring,  Hape,  from  Bombay  for  London, 
has  been  completely  wrecked  to  the  eastward  of 
Pagham  harbour,  coast  of  Hants.  She  struck  on 
the  Owen  on  the  afternoon  of  ^e  5th  December, 
and  has  since  gone  to  nieces.  The  crew,  and  a 
considerable  porticm  of  the  cargo  were  saved. 

The  John,  Dawson,  from  London,  Mauritius, 
and  Madras,  for  Calcutta,  was  totally  wrecked  an 
the  30th  June,  on  the  Western  Sea  Reef,  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Lieut.  Warren  (a  passenger),  and  three 
men  were  drowned. 

The  Dutch  schooner  Siv^,  Symom,  firom  Sin- 
gapore to  Bourbon,  struck  on  a  reef  three  leagues 
to  the  southward  of  the  island  of  Rodrigues,  on 
the  30th  June,  and  was  totally  wrecked.  Thir- 
teen of  the  crew,  and  a  passenger  (Mr.  Moyroux, 
a  nwKhant  of  ManeiUes)  were  drowned. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov.  S&  The  lady  of  Maj.  Edw.  Osborne,  of 
the  Madras  army,  of  a  son. 

28.  In  Mecklenburgh  Square,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
Lansslow,  late  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  of  a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov.  16.  At  Ellhigham  church,  Norfolk,  near 
Bungay,  P.  Dykes,  Esq.,  of  Beccles,  in  Suff(dk,. 
to  Airs.  Smith,  widow  of  the  late  H.  Smith,  Esq., 
solicitor  to  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company. 

27.  At  St.  Ann's  church,  Soho,  Lieut.  CoL  Com- 
mandant Chas.  Deacon,  C.B.,  of  the  40th  rest. 
Madras  N.I.,  to  Joan  Ann,  third  daughter  of  xb» 
late  Thos.  Day,  Esq.,  Watford,  Herts. 

—  At  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  Mr.  Wm.  Tucker, 
commander  of  the  East-India  ship  Idufy  R^ffiesr 
to  MUe  Caroline  Edwards. 

Dec.  10.  At  Jedburgh,  Rcaburghshire,  Dr.  Wm. 
Brown,  surgeon  of  H.M.'s  45th  regt.,  to  Mary,. 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Jed- 
burgh. 

15.  At  Rotherhithe  church,  Mr.  A.  Brunoe,  of 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  to  Frances,  eldest  dai^;h- 
ter  of  the  late  Capt.  C.  Wyatt,  of  Rotherhithe. 


S 


DEATHS. 

Ocf.13.  On  board  the  General  Palmer,  on  the 
assageto  Engfand,  Ens.  J.  B.  Hawes,  Madras 
~.I.,  in  his  22d  year. 

Not;.  26.  At  Pau,  In  the  South  of  France,  Capt^ 
J.  S.  Smith,  lately  returned  from  the  4th  L.  Dra- 
goons in  India. 

— •  At  Glenesk,  Capt.  Wm.  Hodges,  late  of 
Calcutta. 

27.  At  Brixton,  G.  Dominicus,  Esq.,  late  of 
East  Farleigh,  Kent,  and  formerly  of  the  East- 
India  House,  in  his  77th  year. 

28.  At  Bruges,  Diana  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Cuming,  late  of  H.M.'s  47th  regt.» 
aged  12  years. 

29.  In  Portland  Place,  General  Ross,  cokmd  of 
the  59th  r^t.,  and  Governor  of  Fort  Geoi^e. 

Dec.  2.  At  Hurley,  Capt.  Jas.  Gumm,  of  By- 
fleet,  formerly  of  tne  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  naval 
service. 

3.  At  the  British  Museum,  Joseph  Planta,  Esq., 

8 rincipal  librarian  of  that  establishment,  in  his 
4th  year. 

5.  in  Holies  Street^  Cavendish  Sqiuure,  Mary, 
wife  of  Dr.  CoBn  Rogers,  of  the  Maoras  estaWin- 
ment. 

6.  In  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  Lieut. 
Gen.  George  Russell,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's 
service,  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  aged  84. 

11.  In  Ireland,  Maj.  Gen.  M.  Head,  late  Ueut. 
col.  of  the  13th  Light  Drags. 

22.  In  New  North  Street,  Red  Lion  Square» 
Miss  Jones,  niece  of  the  late  Capt.  CoxwdL 

Latefy.  At  Madagascar,  the  celebrated  French 
orientalist,  Fortunatus  Albrand,  in  his  38d  year. 

—  At  a  village  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
Henry  Salt,  Esq.,  late  British  consul-general  in 
Egypt 

GOODS  DECLARED    FOR  SALE 

AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

For  Sate  32  January  182&— JVompf  11  jlprU. 
Company's  and  Licensed. — Indigo. 

For  Sale  12  February^Prompt  9  May. 
Compof^tf.— Saltpetre. 

For  Sale  18  Fd>ruary^Prompt  13  Jtme. 
Companies.— BeaasX  Raw  Silk. 
FWvafe-Trodff.— Bengal,    Chhia,    and  Persian 
Raw  Silk. 

CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA  COM- 
PANY'S SHIPS  lately  arrived. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MUNRO. 

The&b  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  tracing  the  history  of  a  person  recently 
<ieparted  from  this  sublunary  theatre,  who  has  been  distinguished  for  worth 
aod  talents,  and  has  well  deserved  of  hb  country.  It  is  not  m  erely  upon  the 
iplendid  parts  of  the  career  of  such  a  man  that  his  survivors  love  to  dwell ; 
erery  slight  occurrence  in  his  public  life,  which  passed  with  little  notice  when 
it  happened,  every  trivial  incident  in  his  domestic  history,  acquires  an  ad« 
iwtitious  interest,  and  is  read  when  related  with  new  feelings. 

This  yery  natural  and  laudable  curiosity  we  are  dearous  of  gratifying  in 
veapect  to  the  eminent  personage  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  memoir, 
whose  services  to  his  country  have  entitled  him  to  her  warmest  gratitude,  and 
who,  unhappily  for  that  country  and  for  his  friends,  has  been  suddenly  snatched 
wny  at  a  period,  when  his  talents  and  experience,  it  might  have  been  reason* 
tbly  expected,  would  have  eaM>led  him  to  render  additional  benefit  toBritain 
md  to  India. 

The  fiunily  of  Sir  Thomas  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  without  ap« 
plicatioo  to  a  quarter  where  it  would,  in  present  circumstances,  be  indelicate 
to  iBttudeb  The  published  list  of  the  Baronets  of  England,  which  includei 
te  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  ^ves  no  account  whatever  of  his  lineage. 
It  m  atated  by  a  person  who  intimately  knew  him,  that  his  birth  was  rather 
obicie,  and  that  on  entering  his  profession,  he  possesed  neither  connexion 
DOT  firiasda  lilcdy  to  promote  his  advancement.  This  circumstance  redounds 
h^ghi^  to  bis  merit,  and  evinces  the  enei^  of  his  genius  and  character  in  a 
decided  manner  than  had  he  commenced  his  career  under  the  auspices  of 
and  iniuence ;  for  he  raised  himself  to  the  elevation  he  attained  by  the 
Ibroe  of  kia  talents  alone.  But  if  his  genm  H  proaviy  et  qu0  nonfrcH  iptf,  are 
■01  apparent,  the  records  of  his  acts  and  services  are  so  obvious  and  so 
that.we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  embarrassed  otherwise  than  in 
the  most  prominent. 
Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1|6S.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  military  service  of  the  £ast« 
40c<MrJotfni.VoL.25.No.l46.  X  Udx^ 
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India  Company ;  and  very  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  his  superiors  by  his 
extraordinary  diligence,  and  the  zeal  with  which  be  applied  himself  to  pur- 
suits which  might  qualify  him  for  the  public  service. 

During  the  first  Mysorean  war,  in  1790,  he  acted  with  the  force  under 
Colonel  Read,  who  advanced  from  the  southern  districts  of  the  Carnajtic  and 
Mysore;  and  he  was 'particularly  noticed  by  Marquess  Cornwallis,  who  con- 
ducted that  war  in  person.  His  Lordship  nominated  Captain  Munro  an 
assistant  to  Colonel  Read  in  settling  the  provinces  which  were  conquered 
from  Tippoo  Sultan;  and  upon  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  in  1799,  Captain 
Munro  and  Captain  (now  Major  General  Sir  John)  Malcolm  were  selected  by 
the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Lord  Cornwallis's  successor  (the  former  without 
recommendation)  as  agents  or  commissioners  for  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Mysore  kingdom,  and  for  investing  the  young  rajah  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  choice  of  two  individuals^  then  of  subordinate  rank,  who  have 
since  displayed  such  striking  abilities  as  these  two  officers,  afibrds  a  remarka- 
ble proof  of  the  discernment  of  Lord.Wellesley. 

Soon  after.  Major  Munro  was  deputed  by  the  same  nobleman  to  administer 
the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara.  In  1800  he  was  chosen  by  Lord 
Clive,  then  governor  of  Madras,  to  fill  the  more  important  post  of  collector 
of  revenue  in  the  extensive  territories  ceded  by  his  Highness  the  Nizam,  which 
were  placed  under  his  especial  direction,  with  full  power  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
that  distracted  country. 

In  the  adjustment  of  these  provinces,  Major  Munro  displayed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  which  so  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
government  in  India.    No  task  could  have  been  more  difficult  than  that  which 

♦  was  Assigned  him.  At  the  commencement  of  his  management  of  the  resferved 
and  ceded  districts,  they  were  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy  and  disorganiza- 

"ti'on  :  the  Nizam  was  easily  induced  to  make  over  these  districts,  from  their 
being  wholly  unprofitable  to  him  by  reason  of  their  disordered  condition. 
His  intercourse  was  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  natives  and  native  func- 

'tionaries,  for  no  European,  except  a  few  King's  and  Company's  civil  and 
military  officers,  resided  in  this  part  of  India.  In  a  very  few  years  (for 
his  entire  administration  lasted  but  seven)  these  territories  were  restored  to 

'perfect  order;  or,  to  speak  with  more  precision,  order  and  tranquillity  were 
for  the  first  time  introduced  there.  As  a  criterion  of  his  services,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  under  the  Nizam's  government,  the  revenues  nominally  amounted 
to  twelve  lacs  of  pagodas ;  under  Major  Munro's  management  they  exceeded 
'eighteen  lacs.    These   results  were  not  obtained  by  a  system  of  despotic 

'  seven t}',  but  by  such  equitable,  judicious^  and  conciliatory  measures,  that  his 
memory  is  cherished  amongst  the  natives  with  the  most  ardent  affection.  He 
was  best  known  throughout  the  country  by  the  endearing  appellation*  of 

■Father  :  the  following  anecdote,  related  by  Colonel  Wilks,*  attests  this  fact, 

and  shews  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  rigid  impartiality : — ^**  I  will  not  deny 

myself,"  says  Colond  W.,  "the  pleasure  of  stating  an  inoident  related  to  me 

by  a  respectable  public  servant  of  the  government  of  Mysore,  who  was  sent  in 

1807  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  a  disputed  boundary  between  that  territory 

and  the  district  in  charge*  of  this  collector.    A  violent  dispute  occurred  in  his 

presence'  between  some  villagers,  and  the  party  aggrieved  threatened  to  go  to 

Annantpoor  and  complain   to   their  Father,      He  perceived  that   Colonel 

Munro  was  meant,  and  found  upon  inquiry  that  he  waff  generally  distinguished 

throughout  the  district  by  that  appellation." 

In 
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In  1804  he  was  promoted  to'  the*  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  *,  and  in  the 
year  1808  he  left  India  on  furlough  for  England.    His  visit  was  probably  not 
altogether  without  a  view  to  being  in  readiness  to  give  information  to  the 
Legislature,  should  it  be  required,  on  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter :  an  office  for  which«no  one  could  be  more  competent,  for  few 
persons  had  possessed  the  means  and  opportunities  of  acquiring  so  large  a 
store  of  original  information  in  respect  to  the  political  condition  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Hindus.    Accordingly,  in  the  year  1813,  he  was  examined  before 
a  Parliamentary  committee.    His  examination  lasted  for  several  days ;  and  the 
body  of  information  contained  in  his  evidence  constitutes  a  valuable  legacy 
bestowed  upon  the  country.    The  committee  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  character  of  the  witness  before  them,  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  experience ;  they  consequently  pressed  him  with 
questions  of  every  sort  relative  to  Eastern  topics,  his  answers  to  all  which 
discover  an  amazing  intelligence,  acuteness,  and  originality  of  thinking.    At 
tihe  close. of  his  examination  he  made  the  following  good-humoured  remarks 
upon  the  noultifariousness  of  his  evidence :  '*  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  full  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  me  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects. 
I  have  felt  myself  incompetent  to  give  the  answers  I  would  wish  to  have  done 
to  all  kind$  pf  points,  embracing  the  quiet  habits  of  the  European  traders  in 
India,  the  civil  wars  of  the  Bengal  indigo  planters,  the  oppressions  of  the 
East-India  Company,  and  in  short  to  questions  comprehending  almost  every 
subject,  from  the  coarse  blanket  of  the  Hindu  to  the  Feudal  System." 

After  a  short  retirement  from  his  official  functions  in  India,  Colonel  Munrq 
(he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cOlonel  in  June  1813  *)  returned  to  Madras, 
having  been  selected  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  preside  over  a  commission 
appointed  to  new  model  the  revenue  and  judicial  departments  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Fort  St.  George.  This  office  he  discharged  with  the  ability  which 
was  expected  from  him.  The  result  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  political  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro;  it  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
ryotwar  revenue-system  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Madras  territories.  Much 
(fiflference  of  opinion  doubtless  prevails  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  important 
measure;  much  has  been  said  and  written  to  prove  the  pernieious  conse- 
quences of  it;  although  opinion  is,  nevertheless,  as  much  divided  as  ever  upon 
the  subject,  one  fact  is  apparent,  that  during  his  time  alone  has  Madras  ever 
produced  a  surplus  revenue. 

The  official  documents  which  have  been  printed  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
upon  the  revenue  and  judicial  reforms  in  this  presidency,  contain  many  ad- 
mirable papers  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro/  which  abound  with  proofs 
of  deep  insight  into  human  character,  that  of  the  Hindu  in  particular ;  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  native  institutions  and  manners;  and  great  familiarity 
with  the  principles  of  political  economy  as  applicable  to  India.  These  docu- 
ments furnish  a  valuable  addition  to  the  etores  of  knowledge  revealed  in  his 
evidenee  before  the  Parliamentary  committee  on  East-India  affairs. 

In  1816  Colonel  Munro  was  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Dooab,  on  the  cession  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  country  by  the  late  Peishwa. 
In  this  situation  he  continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pindarry  and 
Mahratta  war,  when  he  resumed  his  military  functions,  which  had  merged,  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  in  those  of  a  civil  nature. 

Before  he  vfas  entrusted  with  a  separate,  command^  Colonel  Munro  had 

been 

•  He  continued  till  bit  death  in  command  of  the  ISth  re|;iment  of  Madras  Native  Infantry. 
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of  Soondoor,  in  the  territory  committed  tot  his  phvge*  Spon  after,  he  was 
appointed  Brigadier-general,  ^nd,  in  cprpfnand  of  a  small  force,  he  acted  with 
singular  effect  in  that  severe  contest-  W^  ^^Y  imperfect  means  be  conquered 
a  con^derable  tract  of  country,  attacH^d  and  took  possesiuQn  of  several  stroog 
bill-forts,  such  as  Bedaray,  Nawlgaopc),  i^urgoond,  &c.  besides  several  for- 
tresses on  tbe  plain,  such  as  Belgauro,  Dummul,  Gudducl(,  &c.  The  inn 
portant  services  rendered  by  this  little  force  ar^  recorded  in  the  copious 
historical  records  of  the  events  of  the  Mahratta  war,  written  by  actors  in»  and 
witnesses  of  the  events  they  reli^te.* 

The  tribute  paid  to  tbo  merit  of  Sir  Thomas  in  the  field  on  this  ocoanon,  bj 
Lord  Hastings,  speaks  fnore  than  any  laboured  detail  of  his  services.  In 
Oeneral  Orders,  dated  ^th  August  1818,  his  Lordship  expressea  himself 
thus ;  *^  Bngadier  Generf^l  Munro  has  splendidly  exhibited  how  a  force,  appa^ 
rently  insufficient,  may  be  rendered  adequate  by  judgment  and  energy ;  his 
subjugation  of  fortress  after  fortress,  and  his  securing  every  acquisition,  with 
numbers  so  unproportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  endeavours»  is  th«  most 
unquestionable  evidence  of  bis  talents.'*  And  shortly  after  (referring  to  the 
projected  return  of  Colonel  Munro  to  England,  for  which  he  embarked  a  few 
months  afterwards):  '^The  approaching  retirement  from  active  duty  of  Briga^ 
dier  General  Munro  isi  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  the  Governor  General  ia 
Council,  whose  mind  will  retain  a  lasting  impression  of  lus  singular  merits  and 
services^  through  n  long  and  distinguished  career*'* 

But  the  most  elegant  compliment  paid  to  Sir  Tfaomaa  Munro  feU  from  the 
Ups  of  Mr.  Canning,  who,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  in  the  House  of  Com^ 
mpns,  March  4,  1819,  to  Lord  Hastings  and  the  army  in  India*  for  their  seiv 
vices  in  the  great  war  with  the  Mahratta  powers,  adverted  to  Colonel  Munro 
in  the  following  terms : 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  long  line  of  operations,  was  employed  a  nan  wboia 
D^me  I  should  indeed  have  been  sorry  to  have  passed  over  in  silence.  I  allude  to  Col» 
Thomas  Munro ;  a  gentleman  whose  rare  quaUfleations  the  late  House  of  C«N9anioiis  bad 
opportunities  of  judging  when  he  was  examined  at  their  bar  on  the  rsnewal  of  tht  East. 
India  Company's  charter ;  and  than  whom  Burope  never  produced  a  more  accompUsbed 
statesman,  nor  India,  fertile  as  it  b  in  heroes,  a  more  skilful  soldier.  Hiis  gentleman, 
whose  occupations,  for  some  time  past,  have  been  rather  of  a  civil  and  administrative, 
than  a  military  nature,  was  called  early  in  the  war  to  exercise  abilities  which^  though 
dormant,  had  not  rusted  from  disuse*  He  went  into  the  field  with  not  more  than  five 
or  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  a  very  small  proportion  were  Europeans ;  and  marcbed 
into  the  Mahratta  territories  to  take  possession  of  the  country  which  had  been  ceded  to 
us  by  the  treaty  of  Poona.  The  population  which  he  subdued  by  arms,  he  managed 
with  such  address,  equity,  and  wisdom,  that  he  established  an  empire  «ver  their  hearts 
and  feelings*  Nine  forts  were  surrendered  to  him,  or  taken  by  assault,  on  his  way  ( 
and  at  the  end  of  a  silent  and  scarcely  observed  progress,  he  emerged  from  a  territory, 
heretofore  hostile  to  the  British  interest,  with  an  accession,  instead  of  a  diminution,  of 
force,  leaving  every  thing  secure  and  tranquil  behind  him.  Hiis  result  speaks  mart 
than  could  be  told  by  any  minute  and  extended  commentary. 

Honours  began  now  to  flow  upon  him.  In  October  1818,  on  the  extension 
of  the  order  of « the  Bath  to  the  Indian  army.  Colonel  Monro  was  named  a 
Companion  of  the  Order,  la  August  1819  he  became  Major  General,  with 
brevet  rank  in  his  Majesty's  army  in  India ;  and  in  the  same  month  he  was 
ap|)ointed  Governor  of  Madras.    It  appears  from  the  recorded  declaration  of 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Cnndng,* 'that  'ft  wu  ktthe  recommendation'  of  that  itatamian,  then 
•President  of  the  Board  -of  Control,  that  Geberal  Muoro  wzs  appointed  to 
this  high  situation,  although  a  Company's  officer,  which  circumstance  had 
been  esteemed  a  sort  of  disqualification.  In  November  1819  he  wad  nomi^ 
Dated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  J  He  took  the  oaths  at  the  India^ 
House,  as  GoTcmor  of  Fort  St.  (jeorge,  8th  December  1819,  and  arrived  at 
Madras  9th  June  IS20. 

His  government  is  distinguished  for  its  mildness,  as  well  as  for  the  admi^ 
rsble  system  with  which  all  its  details  were  managed.  The  revenue  was  im« 
proved,  profound  tranquillity  rdgned  throughout  the  provinces,  and  during 
the  Burmese  war  an  army  of  20,000  men  was  furnished  for  that  object  from 
the  Madras  territories.  Without  instituting  any  invidious  compar&ons  between 
the  troopa  of  the  two  presidencies,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Madras 
iflpoys  went  iipon  this  arduous  and  appalling  service  with  alacrity' under  the 
eye  of  dieir  beloved  Governor.  We  ra^i  appeal  to  many  proofs  inserted  in 
this  Journal't'  in  testimony  of  the  excellent  temper  of  the  Madras  native  troops; 

in  the  General  Orders  issued  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  llth 
April  1826,  the  Madras  native  troops  are  thus  eulogized  : 

Hie  Madras  sqxiy  regiments  destined  for  the  expedition  to  Ava,  obeyed  with  admi- 
idtle  alacrity  and  seal  the  call  for  their  services  in  a  foreign  land,  inyolving  them  in 
many  sacrifices  and  privations.  This  devotion  to  their  government  rejects  the  highest 
ocdit  OB  the  character  of  the  coast  army,  not  more  favourable  to  tb6msc<lves  than  iV  isiji 
indMlesa,  gratifying  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George,  as  affording  an  unequivo>^ 
cd  pioof  of  the  senfiments  of  gratitude  and  attachment  with  which  that  army  acknow« 
ledges  the  paternal  anxiety  and  care  that  ever  watches  over  and  consults  its  be^  interests 
Mklwdfiue. 

In  September  18SS,  Sir  Thomas  expressed  a  wish  to  resign  the  office  of 
Governor,  in  order  to  retire  altogether  from  public  labours.  'But,  in  cbhse* 
qaenoe  of  the  rupture  with  the  Burmese,  he  intimated  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol»  as  well  as  to  the  Court  of  Directors  (in  March  and  July  18S4)  his' 
denre  to  retain  the  government  till  the  arrival  of  liis  sut^cessor.  The  Court,' 
in  reply  to  this  communication,  observe : 

We  are  happy  to  signify  to  you  our  unanimous  desire  to  avail  ourselves  of  an  extensipu 
ef  Sir  Thomas  Munro*s  services  in  that  high  station,  at  a  period  when  his  distinguished 
adcnts  and  peculiar  qualifications  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try under  your  government  as  well  as  to  our  interests;  and  we  have  accordingly  unani- 
■Bonsly  resolved  to  detain  from  nominating  any  successor  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro  until 
we  shall  have  reoefved  from  you  an  acknowledgment  of  this  communication,  and  an 
iiUiniation  of  bis  wishes  in  consequence.  t 

He  aceordingly  resumed  his  duties  and  his  occasional  journeys  into  the' 
interior,  particulariy  to  the  ceded  districts,  the  scene  of  his  astonishing  im- 
provements. He  here  was  accustomed  to  perform  all  the  essential  functions  of 
a  good  ruler,  examining  the  accounts  of  the  collectors,  receiving  petitioned 
from  the  natives,  and  listening  to  and  adjusting  disputes.  ''  When  he  was  on 
any  of  those  tours,"  says  a  person  whom  we  before  quoted,  '*  he  devoted  a 
oertaiii  portion  of  the  afternoon  to  the  reception  of  petitions,  hearing  com- 
plaints, and  redressing  grievances  brought  to  his  notice.  For  these  purposes,' 
be  daily  took  up  his  position  in  front  of  his  state  tent,  receiving  petitions 
with  bis  own  hand,  surrounded  often  by  a  thousand  persons,  each  of  whos^ 
pctitioiis  he  law  aa  regularly  registered  for  subsequent  examination  as  any  law 

papers 
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papers  in  any  of  our  public  courts.  The  fatigue  he  would  go  through  on  these 
journeys  is  almost  incredible.  Those  who  accompanied  him  were  not  unfre- 
quently  worn  out  in  their  endeavours  to  keep  pace  with  his  activity ;  and  even 
when  travelling  by  night,  he  often  astonished  his  staff  the  following  day  with 
the  extent  of  the  information  he  had  picked  up,  and  the  observations  he  had 
made,  when  they  supposed  him  to  be  asleep  in.  his  palanquin." 

It  was  on  a  journey  of  this  kind  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  that  scourge  of 
India,  the  cholera  morbus.  Upon  arriving  at  Putteecondah,  a  village  twenty 
miles  north  of  Gooty,  on  the  6th  July,  he  was  taken  ill  at  breakfast,  and  left 
the  table.  He  recovered  a  little,  but  whilst  his  secretary  was  sitting  near  him, 
he  begged  him  to  remove  a  little;  adding,  ''I  am  an  infected  man:"  thus 
evincing  at  the  last  moment  his  consideration  for  others.  He  expired  at  ten 
4^'clock  that  night;  and  his  body  was  carried  next  morning  to  Gooty. 

He  died  just  as  his  public  career  was  about  to  close:  he  had  determined  to 
embark  for  Europe  in  August,  and  the  vessel  intended  to  convey  him  thither 
was  in  Madras  Roads.    Lady  Munro  had  quitted  India  in  March  1826. 

We  believe  he  left  no  issue ;  the  baronetcy  conferred  upon  Sir  Thomas 
in  July  1825,  in  consideration  of  his  services,  is  therefore  extinct. 

A  writer  in  a  Calcutta  paper,*  who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  has  furnished  some  particulars  respecting  him 
which  we  shall  quote  in  his  own  language :         . 

*'  In  the  economy  of  time  he  was  punctual  to  a  minute — ^had  stated  hours 
for  every  action  and  duty  of  life^and  there  was  not  a  day  in  the  whole  year 
that  he  was  not  accessible  to  every  person  that  had  business  to  transact  or 
information  to  communicate.  In  private  life  he  was  equally  exemplary.  He 
was  hospitable  to  all  people,  and  devoted  two  days  of  the  week  to  public 
parties,  whilst  he  scarcely  was  ever  known  to  sit  down  to  breakfast  without  a 
party  of  fifteen  o.r  twenty  people.  When  he  first  came  to  India  in  the  Com- 
pany's military  service  (palanquins  had  not  then  been  introduced  at  Madras), 
he  often  used  to  tell  the  story  of  his  walking  from  the  fort  to  the  balls  given  at 
the  Government  House,  with  his  shoes  in  his  hands  !  At  his  meals  he  was 
punctual  as  a  clock,  and  if  ever  a  guest  arrived  two  minutes  after  the  time 
specified,  he  was  too  late.  His  stature  was  portly,  and  though  he  had  long 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  deafness,  which  in  society  imposed  on  his 
manner  some  appearance  of  stiffness,  yet  did  not  the  circumstance  derogate 
from  that  urbanity  for  which  he  was  ever  remarkable."  The  literary  acquire- 
ments of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  were  extensive  and  various.  He  was  an  excellent 
oriental  scholar,  and  his  early  application  to  study  gave  him  opportunities  of 
making  himself  master  of  European  learning,  particularly  the  sciences  con- 
nected with  government,  his  proficiency  in  which  is  said  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Canning.  The  vigour  of  his  mind  was  kept  in  action  by  a  vigi- 
lance which  suffered  nothing  to  escape  him.  So  studious  was  he  of  accuracy, 
that  previous  to  submitting  his  minutes  to  council,  he  took  the  precaution  of 
circulating  them  amongst  his  secretaries  for  their  observations ;  and  it  was  from 
a  similar  motive  that  he  made  his  annual  visits  to  the  provinces,  in  order  to 
inspect  their  condition,  and  to  excite  the  functionaries  of  Government  to 
exertion. 

Upon  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  think,  that  had  he  filled  a  still  higher  station  than  that  to  which  his 
abilities  raised  him,  he  would  have  rivalled  in  reputation  a  Cornwallis,  a  Wei* 
Lesley,  and  a  Hastings. 

•  The  India  Gazette  of  July  19^ 
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THE  HINDOOSTANEE  LANGUAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal, 

Sib  :  Although  I  cannot  be  classed  among  the  unqualified  admirers  of  the 
political  course  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  complexion  of  which,  whatever  amount  of 
good  may  be  conceded  to  have  resulted  from  it,  participated  too  largely  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  public  career,  of  a  factious  and  uncompromising  hostility 
to  all  measures,  good  or  evil,  which  had  the  sanction  of  men  in  authority  (and 
this  remark  I  consider  no  less  applicable  to  proceedings  in  Parliament,  than  to 
the  minor,  but  highly  important  arena  of  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors  at 
the  India  House) ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  Indian  army,  and  its  interests, 
ever  found  in  him  a  zealous  advocate  and  cordial  friend :  and  had  his  good 
purposes  respecting  it  been  accompanied  by  the  forbearance  and  moderation 
which  have  characterized  his  subsequent  procedure,  I  am  satisfied  they  would 
have  been  more  amply  crowned  with  success.  He  has  of  late,  however,  pur- 
sued a  path  fully  entitling  him  to  the.esteem  and  warmest  approbation  of  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  the  honour  of  forming  a  part  of  the  Company's  military 
service ;  as  not  only  more  dignified  and  honourable,  but  calculated  to  accom- 
plish the  salutary  objects  he  has  in  view.  These  particular  reflections  have  been 
'suggested  by  a  review  of  the  matters  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
court  within  the  last  six  months,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
treated  at  former  periods.  Such  an  opposition  as  that  now  referred  to,  com- 
bining as  it  does  his  unshaken  firmness  with  a  judicious  application  of  collateral 
means,  and  supported  by  a  candid  and  conciliatory  tone,  will  give  to  his 
efforts  a  moral  influence,  opposed  to  which  no  declamation,  stripped  of  such 
adjuncts,  would  prove  effective.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  observe,  that 
the  executive  body  have  paid  such  fnarked  and  favourable  attention  to  his 
suggestions,  coupled  with  those  of  his  very  able  friends  thie  Hon.  Douglas 
Kinnaird  and  Mr.  Randle  Jackson,  on  the  subject  of  extending  the  benefits  df 
their  admirable  institution  of  Addiscombe  to  their  ca/oalry  and  infantry  cadett^ 
a  measure  which  will  reflect  lasting  honour  on  all  concerned. 

In  the  debates  reported  in  your  number  for  January,  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised,  however,  to  see  the  way  his  observations  respecting  the  Hin- 
doostanee  language  were  met  by  one  honourable  director,  whose  residence  in 
Bengal  would  have  been  accompanied,  one  might  presume,  with  more  ac- 
curate information,  on  a  subject  at  once  so  simple  and  obvious,  as  the  acquisition 
of  that  which  is  in  continual  requisition,  from  the  day  of  treading  Indian  soil 
to  that  of  a 'final  farewell.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  honourable  and 
lucrative  ofBce  which  enabled  that  gentleman  to  become  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  director,  was  in  no  degree  attributable  to  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  vernacular  dialect,  but  with  the  Persic  and  Arabic,  at  a  time  when 
these  were  less  cultivated  than  of  late ;  and  it  may  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
these  were  of  great  value,  and  even  indispensable,  at  the  Mussulman  court  of 
Lucknow.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the  resident  would  be 
compelled  to  have  frequent,  and  sometimes  even  important,  communications 
with  respectable  natives  in  Hindoostanee,  from  their  inability  to  hold  inter- 
course in  any  other  tongue ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  one  who  had 
not  duly  studied  that  language  could  maintain  a  general  conversation  in  it,  even 
af^er  a  residence  of  many  years.  I  would  even  put  it  to  the  candour  of  that 
honourable  director  himself,  whether  he  found  himself  efficient  in  that  par- 
ticular.    I  do  not  speak  of  a  critical^  or  even  grammatical  knowledge,  but 

merely 
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merely  a  coUoquiah  The  fact  is^  however,  that  even  in  the  peculiar  i^point- 
ment  alluded  to,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostaitee  language  would 
have  proved  of  equal  worth  with  the  others ;  and  in  every  other  a  military 
man  can  he  called  to,  it  is  of  tenfold  value.  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  such  strange  opinions  being  deliberately  stated  in  any  legidadve 
assembly,  but  that  it  has  been  observed  that  some  who  have  given  an  early 
attention  to  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  conceive  the  less  erudite  and  every-day 
language  almost  beneath  their  notice. 

But  I  am  ssttisfied  the  parental  regard  and  practical  good  sense  of  the 
directors,  whatever  may  be  the  appearance,  must  be  opposed  to  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  sending  out  their  youth  to  pick  up  by  degrees  a  modicum  of  that 
which  they  have  incessant  occasion  for,  not  one  in  twenty  of  whom  would,  under 
such  a  regime,  after  a  residence  of  as  many  years,  be  able  to  use  corresponding 
words  with  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  in  our  own  language : 
examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  take  for  instance  the  conjunctions  wdets 
and  though,    A  Persian  scholar  could  indeed  supply  them  by  the  words 

Ss^   and  «Xx^^;  but  as  I  have  asserted,  not  one  in  twenty,  simple  as  they 

are,  of  those  who,  acting  upon  the  easy  recommendation  of  getting  on  as  others 
have  done,  neglected  the  study.  I  may  add  too,  that  there  is  difficulty  and  em« 
barrassment  sufficient  in  that  despised  language  to  stimulate  to  the  pursuit;  for  in 
fact,  some  knowledge  of  the  three  from  which  it  is  chiefly  derived,  i.  e.  SunskrU, 
Persic f  and  Arabic,  is  indispensable  towards  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  it, 
while  it  has  also  the  peculiarity  of  being  written  and  printed  in  the  characters 
of  each :  Hindoos  universally  using  the  Devanugree,  the  offspring  of  the 
former,  and  Mahometans  that  of  the  two  latter. 

But  allow  me.  Sir,  for  a  moment  to  suppose  a  somewhat  analogous  case,  in 
that  of  France,  through  a  train  of  unforeseen  events,  becoming  a  province  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  it  were  found  indispensable  that  all  the  standing  army 
of  that  country  should  be  officered  by  Englishmen ;  what  would  be  our  amaze- 
ment  to  find  it  gravely  recommended  that  the  youth  destined  to  so  onerous 
and  important  a  trust  as  that  of  commanding  Frenchmen  in  their  own  country, 
should  defer  ,  their  study  of  the  French  until  they  had  in  fact  entered  upon 
such  duties ;  and  that  if  they  even  then  picked  up  the  Patois  or  Qascoine 
instead  of  that  usually  considered  proper  in  their  rank  and  circumstances,  it 
would  answer  their  purpose ;  and  suppose  some  through  indolence  and  other 
impediments  neglected  even  to  do  so,  while  every  hour  requiring  what  they 
were  so  lamentably  deficient  in,  and  that  others  conceived  there  would  be 
more  ecial  attendant  on  a  proficiency  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  German;  and 
the  parallel  will  be  complete,  saving  in  the  innumerable  obstacles  which  a 
tropical  climate  and  bad  preceptors  in  the  mass  of  Moonshees,  present  to  a 
youth  just  released  from  school  and  parental  restraints,  and  thrown  on  the 
wide  world  without  any  one  to  impress  on  him,  or  even  remind  him  of,  the  ira« 
portance  of  applying  to  the  study  of  that  and  other  essential  objects.  I  forbear 
to  expatiate  further  on  the  subject,  for  I  trust  the  common  sense  of  the  case 
is  apparent  to  all  who  have  given  it  an  unbiassed  thought.  I  was  gratified^ 
however,  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Hume  was  not  surprised  into  an  acceptance  of 
the  compliment  paid  him  at  the  expense  of  his  experience,  or  into  an  acr 
quiescence  in  the  very  weak  and  unsatisfactory  assertions  which  accompanied  it. 

I  have,  &c. 

Amicus  VfiaiT  AXIS. 

January  l^th,  1828. 
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THE  LATE  MR,  MOORCROFT. 

.  Some  letters  from  Mr.  Guthrie,  one  of  the  unfortunate  companions  of  Mr. 
Moorcrofty  in  hi6  travels  through  >the  countries  of  Upper  and  Central  Asia^ 
have  lately  appeared  in  a  Calcutta  newspaper.  As  they  contribute  some  ad- 
ditional information  respecting  the  progress  of  that  enterprizing  traveller, 
we  subjoin  the  substance  of  them. 

Mr. Moorcroft  commenced  his  la«t journey  seven  or  eight  years  ago;  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  party  rather  considerable  in  number,  chiefly  consbdng 
of  native  servants,  in  charge  of  merchandize  and  baggage,  but  including  the 
writer  of  these  letters,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  Indo-Briton,  or  East- 
Indian,  and  a  Mr.  Trebeck :  both  these  individuals,  by  a  singular  and  rather 
suspicious  coincidence,  died  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Moorcrofit. 
The  party  reached  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladakh,  in  September  1820.  It  seems, 
from  the  earliest  letter  in  the  collection,  which  is  dated  l7th  February  18^0, 
(rom"  Croodwarah,  ^0  miles  from  Joshee  Muth  (Nath),.  on  the  mountains  of 
Garhwal,"  that  they  had  been  induced  to  remain  a  considerable  time  at  Johsi 
Nath.  Upon  their  advance  to  this  place,  the  Bhoteas  and  other  hill-tribes  pn 
the  borders  of  Tartary  were  alarmed  at  reports  that  the  traveller  was  a  generalp 
and  that  be  was  leading  a  considerable  army  against  them^^  and  they  prepared 
to  oppose  him.  This  false  idea  of  his  military  character  and  views  seems  to 
iiave  prevailed  in  other  parts  visited  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  and  to  have  occaaioned 
1dm  much  embarrassment,  by  exciting  suspicion,  and  affording  countenance  to 
the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies.  They  left  Johsi  Nath  on  the  1st 
January  1820,  for  the  Kooloo  road,  towards  wliich  they  proceeded  till  they 
were  stopped  at  Mundee,  three  days*  journey  from  Belaspore,  by  a  Sikh  sirdar, 
who  refused  to  allow  them  to  advance  without  the  permission  of  Runjeet 
Smgh.    In  a  letter  dated  *'  Mundee,  5th  May  1820,"  Mr.  Guthrie  states : 

Bfr.  Moorcrofl  is  gone  to  Lahore  to  visit  Runjeet  Singh,  as  some  of  his  men  who 
were  at  Mundee,  collecting  revenues,  stopped  us  as  soon  as  we  bad  arrived  at  thai 
place,  till  Runjeet's  permission  was  procured.  By  a  letter  received  from  liim  the  other 
day,  it  appears  he  had  been  in  close  confinement  for  fourteen  days,  and  that  he  is  now 
released  and  allowed  to  go  on,  so  that  we  shall  soon  see  what  comes  up.  However 
UDfavourable  this  may  appear  to  you,  it  is  not  so  with  us,  as  we  may  consider  ourselves 
well  off  If  we  every  where  meet  with  nothing  more.  Some  other  reports  are  prevalent^ 
IbreCeiiing  not  very  pleasant  things,  but  which  may  prove  false,  and  therefore  do  not 
require  mention  here. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  "December  1820,"  and  written  from  Leh,  though 
the  place  is  not  named.  It  discloses  the  difficulties  with  which  the  travellers 
bad  to  contend  in  their  endeavours  to  prosecute  their  journey  onward  : 

When  I  last,  wrote,  there  was  some  talk  of  our  moving  from  this  city  to  Yarkund, 
which  belongs  to  the  Chinese  ;  but  since  that  it  has  appeared  that  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  impracticable  for  various  reasons.  Our  character  as  Feringhees  may  be  mentioned  ; 
thai  is,  we  are  said  to  be  only  merchants  come  with  an  apparent  intent  to  trade,  but  that 
our  design  is  to  visit  these  countries  in  the  first  instance  under  some  sort  of  concealment^ 
lad  when  we  become  informed  as  to  route,  and  other  circumstances  which  are  tmf>or- 
iMrty  we  shall  invade  the  country,  when  we  can  advantageously  attack.  We  have  in 
posmiion  a  number  of  instruments,  such  as  guns  and  pistols,  some  intended  as  preL 
aents,  and  others  kept  merely  for  amusement,  &c.  As  no  merchants  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  such  goods,  we  cannot  make  any  person  believe  that  they  aTe  for  sale^ 
or  for  presents  to  chiefs  of  countries,  although  a  fowling  piece  has  been  ^iven  to  Ihe 
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Rajah  of  Ladakb.  It  is  universally  said  that  we  are  spies  and  not  merchants  ;  if  we 
were,  we  had  no  business  to  carry  weapons.  However,  these  goods  have  never  been 
allowed  to  enter  Yarkund  since  the  Chinese  have  had  possession  of  it. 

If  none  of  the  obstacles  mentioned  could  have  stopped  us^  the  want  of  money  cer- 
tainly would.  We  have  200  maunds  of  baggage,  merchandize,  and  personal  property^ 
and  when  we  march  must  carry  nearly  200  maunds  of  grain  for  road  consumption,  the 
carriage  of  which  will  cost  at  the  rate  of  sixty  rupees  for  every  three  maunds,  nearly 
8,000  rupees,  beside  the  purchase  of  grain  and  other  expenses;  so  that  we  must  bo 
possessed  of  10,000  rupees  before  we  can  move  from  this  with  any  kind  of  safety. 

The  Peerzada  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  has  been  good  enough  to  send  a  favourable 
account  of  our  conduct,  and  has  tried  to  prove  that  we  really  are  merchants.  Mr.  M. 
has  likewise  written  to  the  minister  at  that  city,  giving  him  intimation  that  we  are 
merchants  proceeding  to  Bokhara  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  horses,  and  that  we  will 
fake  Yarkund  in  our  route  to  that  country  in  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
'  Hafiz  Moohammud  Fazil,  an  intelligent  Moosulman  of  our  party,  is  going  to  Fur. 
ruckabad  to  bring  up  some  merchandize  which  was  left  at  thdt  place,  and  it  now 
appears  that  they  would  meet  with  ready  sale  at  the  towns  of  Leh  and  Yarkund ;  we  will 
also  by  this  means  insure  a  permanent  passage  from  Hindoosthan  to  Leh,  if  by  any 
untoward  event  we  may  not  be  able  to  penetrate  further  into  Tartary. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  from  "Leh,**  the  capital  of  Ladakb,  "  1st  August 
1821 ;"  it  communicates  some  very  curious  particulars  respecting  the  intrigues 
of  Russia  in  this  quarter,  which  though  suggested  heretofore,  were  never 
stated  so  circumstantially,  and  with  so  much  plausibility : 

The  difficulties  of  our  journey  to  Yarkund  were  increased  by  tlie  death  of  tiie  Em- 
'peror  of  China,  and  more  so  by  a  Russian  ambassador,  named  Agha  Mehdee,  who  hi|s 
been  endeavouring  these  five  or  six  years  to  form  connections  with  these  countries.  In 
a  former  embassy  to  Ladakh  he  procured  shawl-wool  goats  for  the  Russians,  that  they 
fnight  raise  the  material,  and  manufacture  shawls  for  themselves  in  their  own  country, 
fls  they  are  obliged  to  pay  enormous  prices  for  those  made  in  Kashmeer.  Having  accom- 
plished bis  first  mission  successfully,  and  possessed  naturally  of  great  discernment  and 
sagacity,  he  gained  much  reputation  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  where,  from  a 
Jew  he  became  a  Christian.  He  was  again  sent  into  Asia  with  introductory  letters  to 
the  chiefs  of  these  countries,  and  with  rich  and  valuable  presents,  amounting,  I  dare 
say,  to  five  lacs  of  rupees.  A  year  after  his  departure  from  Russia  he  arrived  at  Yar- 
kund, and  there  became  a  Moosulman.  By  this  conversion,  and  by  the  weight  of  his 
purse,  he  secured  himself  every  attention,  and  having  baffled  our  designs  of  visiting  the 
latter  city,  marched  for  Ladakh,  but  on  the  heights  of  the  Karakorum  mountains  he 
died  of  an  indigestion.  His  assistant  or  servant,  Moohammud  Fuhoor,  has  arrived 
here :  but  be  possesses  not  a  quarter  of  the  sagacity  of  Agha  Mehdee,  and  is  so  much 
addicted  to  sensuality,  that  he  has  squandered  away  nearly  the  whole  of  the  public 
money,  and  I  suppose  never  means  to  return  to  Russia  again.  Agha  Mehdee  was 
Quipped  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant :  but  from  facts  that  have  been  ascertained,  and 
from  the  imperial  letters  to  the  Rajah  of  Ladakh  and  Maha  Rajah  Runjeet  Singh,  iC 
appears  that  commerce  was  not  his  sole  object,  and  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  has 
been  contemplating  the  invasion  cf  China ;  and  as  Ladakh  and  Kashmeer  are  localities 
favourable  for  the  Russian  army,  the  friendship  of  Mah^  Rajah  Runjeet  Singh  and  the 
chief  of  Ladakh  woi  indispensable.  By  the  death  of  the  envoy  the  Emperor  has  lost  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  all  his  views  are  blasted. 

Our  remaining  in  this  country  so  long  has  not  proved  altogether  useless.  Some 
months  ago  Mr.  Moorcroft  had  an  engagement  signed  by  the  authorities  for  permitting 
British  merchants  to  trade  with  Ladakh,  or  pass  through  it  in  progress  to  other  coun*. 
tries;  and  now  the  allegiance  of  it  is  offered  voluntarily  to  the  Hon.  Company...  So  fwtf 
then,  our  success  has  exceeded  our  expectation. 

Meer  Izzut  OolUb,  a  most  intelligent  Mahomedan  of  our  party^  b  gone  to  Yarkund 
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to  negociate  with  tlie  Chinsse  governors  for  us,  and  we  sball  learn  TroiTi  him  soon  thtf 
result.  By  some  route  or  other,  we  will  march  from  this  in  winter,  and  by  the  end  of 
next  year  I  hope  to  return  from  Bokhara. 

The  succeeding  letter  is  written  from  Cashmire,  and  dated  16th  July  18^. 
It  relates  a  few  particulars  of  the  country,  of  their  journey,  and  of  theic 
fiiture  plans : 

Our  progress  through  Yarkund  was  rendered  impracticable  in  consequence  of  Kash« 
meeree  merchants  representing  to  the  Chinese  authorities  that  we  had  taken  possession  of 
Ladakh,  and  that  our  objects  in  wishing  to  visit  Yarkund  were  political.  This  caused 
the  Chinese  authorities  to  retract  from  their  engagement,  whibh  only  remained  to  b4 
signed  by  the  governor. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  we  left  Ladakh  in  October,  and  reached  Kashmeer  in  Novem- 
ber last,  with  the  hope  of  proceeding  through  Kabool.  We  have  sojourned  nine 
months  in  Kashmeer,  and  expect  to  leave  it  in  four  or  five  days  for  Peshawer. 

This  country  is  naturally  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  in  the  world ;  the  climate  is 
delightful,  and  its  inhabitants  are  certainly  the  most  sagacious  people  in  Asia.  Nature 
has  blessed  it  with  almost  every  production ;  but  the  oppression  exercised  on  its  inhabi- 
tants by  its  rapacious  rulers  for  the  last  eighty  years,  has  rendered  it  miserable,  and  It 
now  exhibits  a  scene  of  starvation  and  disease  horrible  to  behold. 

During  our  journey  from  Leh  to  Kashmeer,  we  came  in  contact  with  a  band  of  rob^ 
bers,  who  had  plundered  and  laid  waste  the  district  of  Dias  the  night  previous  to  our 
anival,  and  had  the  day  not  been  snowy,  it  is  very  likely  we  would  have  been  attacked 
also.  These  depredators,  though  about  700  in  number,  scantily  armed  with  matchlocks 
and  swords,  did  not  dare  to  approach  us  with  tlieir  swords  (for  their  matches  were  of  no 
Qse  in  the  snow),  and  the  firing  of  a  few  blank  cartridges  with  our  effective  flint  guntf 
caused  them  to  depart. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  success  may  follow  our  exertions  in  the  line  through  Ka* 
bool,  since  the  death  of  Moohammud  Azeem  Khan  has  rendered  this  route  greatly 
more  dangerous.  Mr.  Moorcroft  will  spare  no  expense  nor  exertions  to  effect  a  safe 
passage,  neither  will  any  peril  cause  him  to  return  without  effecting  the  objects  he  has 
in  view. 

The  last  letter  is  dated  "Peshawer,  15th  April  1824;"  it  alleges  a  vef jr 
serious  charge  of  duplicity  and  fraud  against  the  Sikh  ruler: 

We  were  detained  in  Kashmeer  nearly  a  year,  in  consequence  of  the  mai 
nceuvres  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  chief  of  the  Punjab,  who  threw  every  obstacle  in  our 
way  to  prevent  our  farther  progress.  We  started  from  the  city  of  Kashmeer  in  July 
last,  and  having  entered  the  country  of  the  Bumbas  (who  are  d^iendent  on  the 
Singli),  we  were  stopped  on  the  pretence  of  not  paying  a  most  enormous  duty,  which 
Runjeet  Singh  in  a  passport  exempted  Mr.  M.  from  paying,  but  privately  hintedf 
to  the  Bumbas  that  it  should  be  exacted.  Mr.  Moorcroft  said,  that  if  the  customary; 
duties  were  required,  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  pay  it,  but  that  the  claims  made  were 
most  extravagant  and  unprecedented.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  if  we  did  not  pay  th^ 
amount  mentioned,  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed.  At  first  Mr.  M.  thought  of 
attempting  to  march  and  brave  any  attack  that  might  be  made :  but  on  second  thoughts,' 
seeing  that  our  Kasbmeeree  porters,  in  case  of  any  battle,  would  fly,  and  leave  us  but 
a  small  party  to  protect  a  large  quantity  of  merchandize  in  a  mountainous  country,  for 
which  no  other  conveyance  was  procurable,  and  as  the  local  government  of  Kashmeer 
remonstrated  that  we  should  return  and  go  by  another  road,  it  was  thought  most  pru- 
dent to  follow  the  latter  plan.  We  accordingly  returned  to  Kashmeer,  and  were  obliged 
to  renuun  a  month  longer  before  carriage  for  baggage  was  procured.  In  August  we 
again  moved  towards  Peshawer,  and  by  a  most  circuitous  route  arrived  at  Jelum, 
where  we  were  again  stopped  for  camels  of  conveyance.  About  the  end  of  September 
we  left  Jelum,  and  arrived  at  Attok,  crossed  the  river  of  that  name,  and  halted  for 
loiBe  time  till  news  from  Peshawer  arrived.  We  had  not  encamped  many  dajrs  when  two 
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coDfideDtial  servants  of  Yar  Moohammud  Khan,  sirdar  of  Peshawer,  ivere  sent  by  tlieir 
master  to  accompany  us  to  the  city,  and  to  give  us  every  assistance  on  tlie  road.   During 
our  stay  at  Attok,  particular  inquiries  were  made  respecting  the  nature  of  the  country  we 
liad  to  traverse,  and  we  found  reason  to  suspect  that  some  disturbance  would  take  place 
in  the  territory  of  the  Khuttuks,  whose  chief  was  a  new  ally  of  Runjeet  Singh's,  and 
who  had  just  returned  after  an  interview  with  him.     According  to  our  expectations, 
when  we  were  within  a  mile  of  Akora,  the  capital  of  the  Khuttuk  country,  intelligence 
was  received  that  theKhuttuks  were  preparing  to  plunder  us :  we  however  still  marched 
on,  and  instead  of  passing  through  the  town,  as  was  anticipated  by  our  antagonists,  we 
traversed  its  outskirts  safely,  and  encamped  on  a  commanding  situation  not  far  dis* 
tant  from  Akora.     The  Khuttuks  were  waiting  to  receive  us  into  the  gates  of  the  city^ 
that  they  might  lock  us  up  as  soon  as  we  entered,  and  plunder  us  in  safety  to  themselves. 
Frustrated  in  this,  they  saddled  their  horses,  put  on  their  armour,  and  were  determined 
to  stop  us  on  the  plea  of  our  having  shirked  the  duties.     Coming-out  of  the  town* 
they  found  we  had  encamped,  and  instead  of  attacking  us,  the  chief  came  to  Mr.  M.*^ 
tent  and  offered  his  services,  for  he  thought  we  knew  nothing  of  his  design.     Our 
sentry  only  allowed  a  few  courtiers  to  come  to  the  tent  with  their  chiefs,  whilst  the  body 
of  his  troops  was  kept  at  a  respectable  distance  from  the  bounds  of  our  small  camp. 
The  cavalry  were  galloped  about  before  us,  flourishing  their  swords,  and  brandishing 
their  lances,  to  shew  their  skill  and  to  inspire  us  with  fear  ;  but  we  evinced  no  sign  of 
suspicion,  on  the  contrary,  praised  their  horses  and  themselves.    We  were  fatigued  by 
^  long  march,  hungry  and  tired,  and  were  very  happy  when  we  found  that  tlie  Khuttuks 
^ould  give  us  time  to  refresh  ourselves,  for  we  were  aware  that  they  only  waited  to 
raise  a  larger  body  of  troops.     After  pitching  our  tents  and  arranging  our  baggnge  in 
the  usual  way,  we  contented  ourselves  with  a  meal  of  rice  and  dhoU,  and  betook  our- 
selves to  rest,  as  it  had  become  dark,  and  we  were  to  rise  very  early  the  following 
morning  to  proceed  on  our  march,  if  the  Khuttuks  did  not  prevent  us.     At  nightfall 
a  body  of  cavalry  and  footmen  spread  themselves  round  our  camp  as  sentinels,  on  pre- 
tence of  guarding  us  from  thieves,  but  ia  reality  to  watch  us,  and  to  give  notice 
should  we  think  of  preparing  to  march  in  the  night.    Our  camels  were  taken  to  a  dis- 
tance, as  there  were  no  bushes  near  our  camp  for  them  to  feed  upon,  and  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  guards  of  the  Khuttuks.     Tliis  circumstance  fully  proved  to  our  minds 
that  we  should  be  attacked  either  that  night  or  the  following  morning.     But  the  night 
passed  in  safety,  and  by  some  mistake  our  camels  were  released  early  in  the  morning. 
At  sunrise  (our  usual  time  of  starting)  we  began  to  prepare  for  the  day's  march  j 
and  no  sooner  the  Kuttuks  found  that  we  were  going  off*,  than  they  assembled  in  a  large 
body  either  to  exact  a  heavy  duty,  or  to  plunder  us  if  possible.     They  consisted  of 
about  700  in  number,  armed  with  matchlocks,  swords,  and  spears.     Our  whole  force 
was  thirty  strong,  and  we  formed  two  lines  of  fifteen  each  in  the  face  of  our  enemy, 
with  a  small  piece  of  brass  cannon  on  the  left  flank  of  each  line,  whilst  our  camels  in 
the  rear  were  lading  to  proceed.    The  body  of  the  Khuttuks  stood  in  a  heap  in  our  front, 
and  on  our  road  about  fifty  yards  from  our  line,  and  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  intervened 
between  them  and  us.     Our  camels  were  laden,  and  we  were  about  to  move  forward ; 
when  a  portion  of  the  Khuttuks  descended  into  the  ravine  to  get  nearer,  and  to  fire  their 
guns  at  us  over  the  bank,  whilst  they  themselves  were  secure,  as  they  thought,  from 
our  balls,  and  at  length  they  all  came  down  into  the  bed  of  the  watercourse.     One 
half,  or  fifteen  of  us,  with  a  piece  of  cannon,  drew  up  to  the  bank,  and  declared  that 
we  would  fire  upon  them  if  they  came  nearer  to  us  than  they  were.     Some  of  the  fore- 
most suddenly  retreated,  and  fell  upon  the  large  body  in  the  rear,  which  put  them  into 
confusion,  and  if  we  had  at  that  moment  fired,  every  ball  must  have  told.     It  was 
thought  most  prudent,  however,  not  to  fire,  but  to  proceed  on  our  march,  leaving  the 
Khuttuks  to  the  left.     Our  camels  set  off  with  the  soldiers  in  the  rear,  and  though  the 
Khuttuks  followed  us  for  some  short  distance,  no  one  attempted  to  come  near  U8»    This 
circumstance,  though  badly  related,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  of  the  courage  of  the  Afghans ;  whilst  the  steadiness  of  thirty  soldiers  in 
facing  700  men,  shews  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  discipline ! 

We 
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We  were  leceind  inlo  Feihawer  u  Itli  civility  liviu  ruler,  and  ciin  End  do  fWutt  with 
■be  imnneni  we  have  experienced  from  the  yeaple  in  general,  tbougb  ilie  couniij  is 
Ib  ■  dixncled  (Ute.  Mr.  Mooreroll  nnd  myscir  have  been  lalelj  on  ■  jaumeytoOie 
onntry  of  the  Wuienees,  &  portion  of  Afghanisian,  lo  see  the  hcHie*  of  (list  place 
Mr.  H.  tliialu  thai  tbeie  animnlt  will  answer  the  purpoMS  of  tlie  Briiiih  Irnlian  eraij. 
We  *tre  jiccompanied  lij  a  Moosulman  jiricit  much  respected  in  Ihateountiy.  Tlw 
people  were  \iiry  hospitable  to  Ui,  and  lupplied  ui  with  food,  and  eren  with  bedding  tot 


We  *ball  ieare  tfai*  very  shortly  Tor  KabobI,  and  if  DO  unloi 
prrent  ut,  we  shall  be  in  tliMcity  nlioui  tlit  end«r  May,  whence      sheila; 
ntclimatcof  Pesbawer  wai  lemperBle  in  winter  hutai  present  is  eiceshivi 

Thitponion  of  Asia  would  gi-veemploymealtoniBny  ItunJredsof  Indo.1 
•  MioBir  were  lo  establi-Ji  theimelves  in   it,  which  would  notonly  inuclnt 
ooditioaor  iu  prcsenlinliabiunts,  but  it  would  alio  be  the  mJaDiol 
QiriMMii  religion  in  this  part  oT  the  globe. 
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StU. — Tha  years  end  in  February.     'JTie  total   eipendiitirc  include 

dn^ti,  and  alio  the  eipenditure  of  Bencoolen  and  Pri  iicc  of  Wuli^i'  Isle 

■  Piom  He.  Moieiu'i "  I'hionologiaa  Recoidi  of  fiiUlA  Finutt." 
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-  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CODE  OF  MENU. 

(Continued from  p,  48.) 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  code  is  "  on  Economics,  and  Private  Morals :" 
such  is  the  title,  but  it  is  far  from  being  an  accurate  index  to  the  contents  and 
character  of  this  portion  of  the  work.  A  great  part  is  occupied  with  tedious 
directions  for  the  reading  of  the  Veda,  comprising  details  which  are  either 
superfluous,  frivolous,  or  indelicate.  This  whole  chapter  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, a  farrago  of  nonsense;  the  mental  energies  of  the  writer  (if  it  be  really 
the  product  of  the  same  pen  as  the  first  chapter)  seems  to  have  slumbered  in 
its  composition  ;  some  words  in  it  appear  to  be  used  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
jingle  or  pun  which  they  discover  in  the  original,  and  which,  having  no  real 
connexion  with  the  sense,  grievously  offend  the  understanding.  This  portion 
of  the  code  might  be  expunged  without  much  inconvenience,  since  all  or  nearly 
all  its  material  provisions  may  be  found  in  other  parts. 

Th6  chapter  begins  by  ordaining  (as  had  been  done  before)  that  a  Brahmen, 
after  leaving  his  preceptor,  should  become  a  married  housekeeper,  and  live 
vi^ithout,  or  with  the  least  possible,  injury  to  animated  beings,  by  irreproach- 
able occupations  peculiar  to  his  class  :  service  for  hire,  which  is  termed  dog-» 
living,  he  must  by  all  means  avoid.  A  disquisition  on  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  different  modes  of  legal  occupation  is  closed  with  this  just  senti- 
ment: ''Let  him,  if  he  seek  happiness,  be  firm  in  perfect  content,  and  check 
all  desire  of  acquiring  more  than  he  possesses ;  for  happmess  has  its  root  in 
content,  and  discontent  is  the  root  of  misery." 

Of  the  duties  which  conduce  to  fame,  length  of  life  and  beatitude,  the  chief 
is  reading  the  Veda,  and  those  nigamas  which  are  explanatory  of  the  Veda, 
Then  follow  directions  for  the  other  duties,  namely,  the  five  great  sacraments, 
already  described. 

The  rites  of  hospitality  are  duly  enjoined :  "  let  him  take  care,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  that  no  guest  sojourn  in  his  house  unhonoured  with  a 
seat,  with  food,  with  a  bed,  with  water,  with  esculent  roots,  and  with  fruit.'* 
Such  as  do  forbidden  acts,  such  as  subsist  like  cats  (craftily),  such  as  oppugn 
or  believe  not  the  scripture,  and  such  as  are  rapacious,  are  to  be  excluded ; 
>vhich  gives  a  large  discretion  to  a  Brahmen.  ''  Gifts  must  be  made  by  each 
housekeeper,  as  far  as  he  has  ability,  to  religious  mendicants,  though  hetero- 
dox." 

A  string  of  absurd  precepts  then  follows,  relative  to  sundry  subordinate 
actions  of  a  Brahmen  :  he  must  wear  a  pair  of  bright  golden  rings  in  his  ears ; 
he  must  not  gaze  on  the  sun ;  nor  step  over  a  string  to  which  a  calf  is  tied  ; 
nor  run  whilst  it  rains,  nor  look  on  his  own  image  in  the  water ;  '*  by  a  mound 
of  earth,  by  a  cow,  by  an  idol,  by  a  Brahmen,  by  a  pot  of  clarified  butter  or  of 
honey,  by  a  place  where  four  ways  meet,  and  by  a  large  tree  well  known  in  the 
district,  let  him  pass  with  his  right  hand  toward  them."  He  must  not  sleep 
alo(ie  in  an  empty  house ;  nor  interrupt  a  cow  whilst  she  is  drinking ;  nor  make 
any  vain  corporeal  exertion ;  nor  take  pleasure  in  asking  idle  questions ;  nor 
strike  his  arm,  or  gnash  his  teeth,  or  make  a  braying  noise ;  nor  wash  his  feet 
in  a  pan  of  mixed  yellow  metal ;  nor  eat  from  a  broken  dish ;  nor  sit  on  a 
broken  seat ;  nor  tear  his  nails  with  his  teeth ;  nor  break  mould  or  day ;  nor 
cut  grass  with  his  nails ;  nor  ride  on  the  back  of  a  bull  or  cow ;  nor  pass  other- 
Wise  than  by  the  gate  into  a  walled  town,  or  an  enclosed  house ;  nor  approach 
the  roots  of  trees  by  night ;  nor  play  with  dice ;  nor  eat  whilst  he  reclines  on  a' 

bed  ; 
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bed  ;  nor  sleep  quke  naked ;  nor  go  any  where  with  a  remnant  of  his  food  in 
his  mouth ;  nor  sleep  with  his  feet  wet ;  nor  advance  into  a  ^lace  undistin- 
guishable  by  his  ^ye,  or  not  easily  passable ;  nor  pass  a  river  swimming  with 
his  arms ;  nor  stand  upon  hair,  ashes,  bones,  potsherds,  seeds  of  cotton  or 
husks  of  grain ;  nor  stroke  (or  scratch)  his  head  with  both  hands ;  nor,  after 
his  head  has  been  rubbed  with  oil>  touch  with  oil  any  of  his  limbs ;  nor  receive 
a  gift  from  a  keeper  of  a  slaughter-house  or  oil-press,  or  from  a  king  not  born 
in  the  military  class,  vrho  is  declared  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  keeper  of  ten 
thousand  slaughter-houses  t  '*  he  who  receives  a  present  from  an  avaricious 
king  and  a  transgressor  of  the  sacred  ordinances,  goes  in  succession  to  the  fol- 
lowing twenty-one  hells  ;*'  which  are  enumerated,  and  which  include  the  hell 
of  iron  spikes,  the  sword-leaved  forest,  and  the  pit  of  red-hot  charcoal. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  divine  the  grounds  of  these  and  other  frivolous  pro- 
hibitions ;  some  of  those  omitted  are  extremely  indelicate,  and  even  revolting. 
The  Brahmen  is,  moreover,  forbidden  to  give  temporal  advice  to  a  Sudra,  or 
to  give  him  spiritual  counsel,  or  to  inform  him  of  the  legal  expiation  for  his 
sin,  on  pain  of  sinking  with  him  to  hell.  The  comment  qualifies  the  severity 
of  this  precept  by  interpolating  the  words  "  in  person,"  and  "  personally." 

Then  follow  the  injunctions  regarding  the  reading  of  the  Veda :  "  let 
the  housekeeper  wake  in  the  time  sacred  to  Brahmi,  the  goddess  of 
speech  (t.  e.  the  last  watch  of  the  night);  let  him  then  reflect  on  virtue  and 
virtuous  emoluments,  on  the  bodily  labour  which  they  require,  and  on  the 
whole  meaning  and  very  essence  of  the  Veda,  Having  risen,  having  done 
what  nature  makes  necessary,  having  then  purified  himself  and  fixed  his  atten- 
[  tioD,  let  him  stand  a  long  time  repeating  the  ga^'atri  for  the  first  (or  morning) 
twilight ;  as  he  must  for  the  last  (or  evening)  twilight  in  its  proper  time."  After 
certain  ceremonies,  and  a  full  exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  reading 
is  to  commence  and  to  continue  for  four  months  and  one  fortnight,  with  a  brief 
btermission  to  allow. of  a  ceremony  "out  of  town,"  called  utserga  of  the 
Vedas,  The  Veda  must  never  be  read  without  accents  and  letters  well  pro- 
nounced ;  nor  in  the  presence  of  Siidras ;  nor  on  certain  days,  when  there 
is  wind,  or  dust,  or  thunder,  or  rain,  or  preternatural  sounds  in  the  sky,  or 
an  earthquake,  &c.  The  reading  must  be  suspended  where  offensive  smells 
prevail,  and  in  a  district  where  a  corpse  is  carried,  and '  whilst  the  sound  of 
weeping  is  heard,  and  in  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  men.  A  Brahmen  must 
suspend  his  reading  for  three  days  after  receiving  an  invitation  to  the  obsequies 
of  a  single  ancestor,  or  when  the  king  has  a  son  born,  or  "  when  the  dragon's 
hand  causes  an  eclipse."  He  must  not  read  lolling  on  a  couch,  nor  with  his 
thighs  crossed,  nor  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  nor  while  arrows  whiz,  nor  while  sha- 
kals  yell,  dogs  bark  or  yelp,  or  asses  or  camels  bray :  to  which  the  gloss  adds  : 
''nor  while  men  in  company  chatter."  He  must  not  read  near  a  cemetery, 
nor  afler  receiving  a  gift  at  a  sraddha,  nor  in  an  alarm  raised  by  fire,  nor  in 
terrors  from  strange  phenomena,  nor  on  horseback,  nor  on  a  tree,  nor  on 
barren  ground,  nor  in  a  battle,  nor  when  blood  gushes  from  the  body ;  "  if  a 
beast  used  in  agriculture,  a  frog,  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  snake,  an  ichneumon,  or  a  rat, 
pass  between  the  lecturer  and  his  pupil,  let  him  know  that  the  lecture  must  be 
intermitted  for  a  day  and  a  night."  These  provisions  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  rest. 

Those  precepts,  which  must  be  meant  to  be  comprehended  under  the  title 
**  private  morals,"  the  following  will  exemplify :  a  Brahmen  must  show  no  parti- 
<%il«r  attention  to  his  enemy,  to  his  enemy's  friend,  to  an  unjust  person,  to  a  thief, 
or  to  the  wife  of  another  man  j  he  must  never  despise  a  warrior,  a  serpent,  or  a« 

priest 
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priest  versed  in  scripture,  "  since  those  three,  when  contemned,  may  destroy 
a  man."  The  following  precept  contains  a  rule  which  indicates  a  polished 
state  of  manners :  '^  let  him  say  what  is  true,  but  let  him  say  what  is  pleasing ; 
let  him  speak  no  disagreeable  truth,  nor  let  him  speak  agreeable  falsehood. 
Lethini  say,  'well  and  good,'  or  let  him  say  'well'  only;  but  let  him  not 
maintain  fruitless  enmity  and  altercation  with  any  man/'  There  is  a  maxim, 
very  similar  in  Marcus  Antoninus,  or  some  other  stoical  writer.  The  puerility 
of  the  precept  which  succeeds  is  seen  in  striking  contrast :  *'  let  him  not 
journey  too  early  in  the  morning,  or  too  late  in  the  evening,  nor  too  near  the 
mid-day,  nor  with  an  unknown  companion,  nor  alone,  nor  with  men  of  the 
servile  class."  This  branch  of  the  chapter  is  concluded  with  a  declaration  that 
every  other  duty  is  subordinate  to  the  study  of  the  Veda. 
'  Then  follow  further  details  respecting  the  morcU  ofGices  of  a  Brahman, 
beginning  with  a  definition  of  pleasure  and  pain.  "  Whatever  act  depends  on 
another  man,  that  act  let  him  carefully  shun ;  but  whatever  depends  oa  him- 
self, to  that  let  him  studiously  attend :  all  that  depend*  on  another  g^ves  pain; 
and  all  that  depends  on  himself  gives  pleasure;  let  him  know  this  to  be  in  few 
words  the  definition  of  pleasure  and  pain."  The  meaning  of  this  definition  is 
not  obvious.  In  the  list  of  duties  occur  the  following :  ''  let  him  never  oppose 
priests,  cows,  or  persons  truly  devout;  nor  deny  a  future  state;  nor  throw  a 
stick,  when  angry,  at  another  man."  A  twice-born  man  is  forbidden  to  assault 
a  Brahmen  on  pain  of  being  whirled  about  for  a  century. in  hell;  even  smiting 
him  in  anger  with  a  blade  of  grass  must  be  expiated  by  twenty-one  transmigra- 
tions into  impure  quadrupeds ;  and  shedding  a  Brahmen's  blood  is  punished  in 
a  horrible  manner :  "  As  many  particles  of  dust  as  the  blood  shall  roll  up  from 
the  ground,  for  so  many  years  shall  the  shedder  of  that  blood  be  mangled  by 
Other  animals  in  his  next  birth."  The  following  verses  which,  immediately  fol- 
low are  specious : 

Even  here  below  an  unjust  man  attains  no  felicity ;  nor  he  whose  wealth  proceeds 
from  giving  false  evidence ;  nor  be  who  constantly  takes  delight  in  mischief. 

Though  oppressed  by  penury,  in  consequence  of  bis  righteous  dealings,  let  him  never 
give  his  mind  to  unrighteousness ;  for  be  may  observe  the  speedy  overthrow  of  ini- 
quitous and  sinful  men. 

Iniquity,  committed  in  this  world,  produces  not  fruit  immediately,  but,  like  the 
earth  (in  due  season)  ;  and,  advancing  by  little  and  little,  it  eradicates  the  man  who 
committed  it. 

Yes;  iniquity  once  committed  fails  not  of  producing  fruit  to  him  who  wrought  it; 
if  not  in  his  own  person,  yet  in  his  sons ;  or,  if  not  in  his  sons,  yet  in  his  granckons. 

He  grows  rich  for  a  while  through  unrighteousness  ;  then  he  beholds  good  things  ; 
then  it  is  that  he  vanquishes  his  foes  ;  but  he  perishes  at  length  from  his  whole  root 
upwards. 

Wealth  and  pleasures  repugnant  to  law  let  him  shun  ;  and  even  lawful  acts,  which 
may  cause  future  pain,  or  be  offensive  to  mankind. 

It  is  from  such  detached  passages  as  these  that  a  favourable  but  partial  view 
pf  Hindu  morals  is  taken :  they  stand,  however,  like  small  green  oases  amidst 
deserts  of  interminable  sand. 

Then  follow  precepts  respecting  abstinence  from  altercation  with  relatives 
and  domestics,  and  respecting  the  receiving  of  presents,  which,  it  must  be 
inferred  from  the  precautions  directed,  was  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Brahmen 
tribe  in  early  times :  the  interdictions  in  this  code  seem  chiefly  directed  against 
^e*^ unlearned"  Brahmen,  he  who  has  not  read  the  VSda:  'Met  him  who 
knows  not  the  law  be  fearful  of  presents  from  this  or  that  giver;  sinc^  an  igno' 

rant 
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rami  man,  even  by  a  ftmall  gift,  may  become  helpless  as  a  coW  in  a  bog.** 

Coreiouaness  and  hypocrisy  are  censured  in  severe  terms,  as  if  the  author  of 

tbe  code  was  (as  M.  Remusat  remarks)  not  insensible  to  the  vices  of  Brah- 

mens :  **  every  religious  act  fraudulently  performed/'  the  law  says,  **  goes  to 

evil  beings."     A  succeeding  verse  is  singularly  at  variance  with  another  in  the 

code,  which  declares  that  devotion  is  equal  to  the  performance  of  all  duties ; 

it  is  as  follows :  ^  a  wise  man  should  constantly  discharge  all  the  morail  duties, 

tiiough  he  perform  not  constantly  the  ceremonies  of  religion ;  since  he  falls 

low  if,  whilst  he  performs  ceretnonial  acts  only,  he  discbarge  not  his  moral 

duties." 

Then  follows  a  long  series  of  directions  respecting  interdicted  food :  aBrah- 
men  must  never  eat  the  food  of  the  insane,  the  wrathful,  the  sick,  nor  that  on 
which  lice  has  fallen  (a  circumstance  which  denotes  that  the  ancient  Hindus 
ikere  as  uncleanly  as  the  modern),  or  which  has  been  pecked  by  a  bird,  ap* 
proaebed  by  a  dog,  or  smelled  by  a  cow ;  nor  that  of  a  thief,  a  public  singer, 
a  carpenter,  an  usurer,  a  niggardly  churl,  one  boiind  with  fetters,  a  hypocrite, 
a  servile  man,  a  physician,  a  cruel  or  dishonest  person,  a  backbiter,  a  tailor, 
a  blacksmith,  or  that  on  which  any  person  has  sneezed ;  nor  any  food  whatever 
but  that  which  satisfies  him !  The  catalogue  of  interdicted  food  (in  which  the 
confounding  of  occupation  with  moral  guilt,  amongst  the  causes  which  make 
food  impure,  is  amusing)  concludes  with  a  specification  of  the  reasons  for 
which  the  food  of  certain  persons  is  considered  impure.  These  are  childish, 
absurd,  and  indelicate;  yet  the  subject  is  treated  with  unusual  solemnity.  For 
example :  *^  the  deities,  having  well  considered  the  food  of  a  niggard  who  h&s 
read  the  scripture,  and  that  of  an  usurer  who  bestows  gifts  liberally,  declared 
the  food  of  both  to  be  equal  in  quality;  but  Brahm&,  advancing  towards  the 
gods,  thus  addressed  them :  *  make  not  that  equal,  which  in  truth  is  unequal ; 
since  the  food  of  a  liberal  man  is  purified  by  faith,  while  that  of  a  learned 
miser  is  defiled  by  his  want  of  faith  in  what  he  has  read.'  " 

Benev6lence  is  then  eulogized,  provided  it  be  accompanied  by  faith ;  and 
ample  retribution,  with  interest,  is  promised  hereafter.  **  For  whatever  pur- 
pose a  man  bestows  any  gift,  for  a  similar  purpose  he  shall  receive,  with  due 
honour,  a  reward."  Having  made  a  donation,  he  is  forbidden  to  proclaim  it, 
otherwise  its  fruit  is  destroyed.  Then  follow  six  verses  which  deserve  to  be 
quoted: 

Giving  no  pain  to  any  creature,  let  him  collect  virtue  by  degrees,  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  acompaaion  to  tlie  next  world,  as  the  white  ant  by  degrees  builds  her  nest; 

For  in  his  passage  to  the  next  world,  neither  his  father,  nor  his  motlicr,  nor  his  wif(^ 
nor  his  son,  nor  his  kinsmen,  will  remain  in  his  company  :  his  virtue  alone  will  adhere 
to  him. 

Single  is  each  man  born ;  single  he  dies ;  single  he  receives  the  reward  of  his  good, 
and  single  the  punishment  of  his  evil  deeds: 

When  he  leaves  his  corse,  like  a  log  or  a  lump  of  clay,  on  the  ground,  his  kinsmen 
retire  with  averted  faces ;  but  his  virtue  accompanies  his  soul. 

Continually,  therefore,  by  degrees,  let  him  collect  virtue,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
an  inseparable  companion ;  since  with  virtue  for  his  guide,  he  will  traverse  a  gloom, 
how  hard  to  be  traversed  ! 

A  roan,  habitually  virtuous,  whose  offences  have  been  expiated  by  devotion,  is  in- 
stantly conveyed  after  death  \fi  tlie  higher  world,  with  a  radiant  form,  and  a  body  of 
ethereal  substance. 

This  passage  seems  to  belong  to  a  religious  system  essentially  distinct  from 
that  of  which  we  arc  treating. 
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Immediately  succeeding  the  verses  quoted,  are  directions  for  raising  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  world,  "  by  connections  with  the  highest  and  best  families,  avoid- 
mg  the  worst  and  meanest,"  which  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  maxim 
implied  above,  that  "  virtue  alone  is  happiness,"  Presents,  it  is  further  added, 
may  be  accepted  from  aUmen,  when  the  offer  is  spontaneous:  "gold  or  other 
alms,  voluntarily  brought  and  presented,  but  unasked  and  unpromised,  Brah' 
ma  considered  as  receivable  even  from  a  sinner."  Nay,  the  acceptance  is 
commanded  under  a  penalty  :  "of  him  who  shall, disdain  to  accept  such  alms, 
neither  will  the  manes  eat  the  funeral  oblations  for  fifteen  years,  nor  will  the 
fire  convey  the  burnt  sacrifice  to  the  gods."     The  chapter  concludes  : 

When  he  has  paid,  as  the  law  directs,  his  debts  to  the  sages,  to  the  manes,  and  to 
the  gods  (by  reading  the  scripture,  begetting  a  son,  and  performiirg  regular  sacrifices*) 
he  may  resign  all  to  his  son  (of  mature  age),  and  reside  in  his  family  house,  with  no 
employment  but  that  of  an  umpire. 

Alone,  in  some  solitary  place,  let  him  constantly  meditate  on  the  divine  nature  of  the 
soul,  for  by  such  meditation  he  will  attain  happiness. 

A  priest,  who  lives  always  by  these  rules,  who  knows  the  ordinances  of  the  V^da, 
who  is  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  shall  be  absorbed  in  the  divine  essence. 

*  These  and  the  suhsequent  words  in  parentheses  are  supplied  from  the  gloss  of  Culltca  Bhatta. 

^To  be  continued.  J 


HINDU  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE. 

To  tJie  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

Sia :  In  the  analysis  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  code  attributed  to  Menu 
(p.  43),  the  writer  has,  I  think,  fallen  into  an  errot  respecting  the  forms  of 
marriage  denominated  Gandharva  and  Racshasa.  He  says,  the  four  forms 
named  Brahma,  Daiva,  'Arsha,  and  Prajapatya  only  are  blameless ;  the  other 
four,  namely,  'Asura,  Gandharva,  Racshasa,  and  Paisacha,  are  base.  Menu, 
however,  after  stating  the  opinions  of  all  these  forms  by  some  entertained,  de- 
clares :  "  For  a  military  man,  the  before-mentioned  marriages  of  Gandharvas 
and  Racshases,  whether  separate  or  mixed,  are  permitted  by  law."  The 
Gandharva  is  described  as  a  love  marriage,  "  the  reciprocal  connexion  of  a 
youth  and  a  damsel  with  mutual  consent."  So  in  the  story  of  Sakuntala  in 
the  Mahdbhdrata,  Dushwanta  says :  "  Come,  beautiful  timid  maid,  let  us  be 
united  by  the  Gandharva  nuptial  tie,  for  of  all  the  modes  of  marrying,  the 
Gandharva  is  esteemed  the  best."  He  then  quotes  Menu's  decree,  and  adds : 
**  Suspect  not  but  that  both  the  Gandharva  and  the  Racshasa  modes  are  lawful 
for  the  regal  and  military  order,  and  may  without  doubt  be  used,  either  sepa- 
rately or  together."  It  is  true  that,  in  a  subsequent  verse.  Menu  denominates 
the  four  last  forms  base,  and  productive  of  a  wicked  progeny;  but  this, 
I  apprehend,  is  said  with  reference  to  a  priest's  contracting  such  marrii^s. 
The  RItcshasa  form  (by  some  considered,  says  Menu,  as  peculiar  to  a  soldier) 
is  described  by  the  legislator  as  *^  the  seizure  of  a  maiden  by  force  from  her 
house,  while  she  weeps  and  calls  for  assistance,  after  her  kinsmen  and  firienda 
have  been  slain  in  battle  or  wounded,  and  their  houses  broken  open."  The 
mixed  mode  of  marriage  referred  to,  partaking  of  the  Gandharvas  and  of  the 
the  Racshases,  is  where  a  gurl  is  made  captive  by  her  lover  after  a  victory  over 
her  kinsmen.  This  was  a  case  (as  Mr.  Mill  supposes)  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence* 

I  am.  Sir,  &c, 

C. 
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TITLES  AND  OFFICES  IN  CHINA.* 

In  the  Yuen-keen-lui^^an,  there  are  eighteen  volumes  containing  the  **  Sh^ 
kwan-poo,"  or  a  collection  of  notices  on  the  appointment  of  government 
officers.  This  division  of  the  work  gives  an  account  of  all  the  various  appel- 
lations by  which  civil  and  military  ofGicers  have  been  designated,  during  the 
several  dynasties  which  have  ruled  in  China,  from  the  time  of  Fiih-he  (or  Fo- 
bi)  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  want  of  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  ancient  offices,  and 
the  duties  to  be  performed  by  those  holding  them«  forms  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  the  European  in  reading  Chinese  books :  to  remove  this  difficulty,  in 
some  d^ree,  the  following  brief  analysis  of  the  "  She-kwan-poo  ^  is  given. 

The  ante-diluvian  personage  Fdh-he  (B.C.  3250)  ruled  under  the  auspices  of 
a  dragon ;  therefore  he  called  his  officers  Lungsze,  **  dragon-rulers.'*  The 
officers  who  acted  in  spring,  in  summer,  in  autumn,  and  in  winter,  had  diffe- 
rent appellations,  stUl  retaining  in  each  the  word  dragon.  Kung-kung-she,  the 
next  personage  in  the  fabulous  ages,  ruled  under  the  auspices  of  water^  and  all 
his  officers  received  a  designation  in  reference  to  water,  Shin-nung  ruled 
tinder  the  auspices  of  fire,  and  therefore  he  called  his  officers  Ho-sze,  '*  fire- 
rulers.^'  Hwang-te  named  his  officers  in  allusion  to  a  cloud,  which  appeared 
when  he  attained  the  dominion.  Shaou-haou  named  his  in  reference  to  a 
Fung-neaou  bird,  which  appeared  when  he  ascended  the  throne^ 

Passing  over  this  ante-diluvian  age,  the  account  is  carried  forward  to  the 
post-diluvian  period— the  ages  of  Yu,  Hea,  and  Shang,  when  there  were 
appointed  four  Foo  officers  and  three  Kung.  These  Sze-foo  and  San-kung 
were  statesmen  of  the  first  rank,  who  assisted  the  monarch.  When  king 
Ching  appointed  the  officers  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  the  .San-kung  were  called 
Tae-sze,  Tae-foo,  and  Tae-paou :  the  first  was  so  called  because  he  was  *'  one 
whom  the  emperor  considered  as  a  teacher  and  an  example ;"  the  second  was 
to  **  assist  and  support  the  emperor ;"  and  the  third  was  '*  to  protect  and  fix 
the  emperor  in  the  steady  practice  of  virtue  and  justice."  Ke-tsze,  who 
a£fected  madness  to  save  his  life,  was  a  Tae-sze  to  Chow-wang.  During  the 
dynasty  of  Tsin  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Han,  there  were  no  persons  who 
bore  the  office  of  Tae-sze  till  the  reign  of  Ping-te(A.D.  10),  when  Kung-kwang 
was  made  Tae-foo  and  subsequently  promoted  to  be  Tae-sze.  During  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Han  dynasty  at  the  eastern  capital,  the  Tae-sze  office  was  again 
laid  aside  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Heen-te  (A.D.  200),  when  Tung-chd 
was  made  a  Tae-sze,  and  became  a  most  turbulent  and  bad  character  during 
tiie  6ivil  wars  which  then  commenced.  After  Ch6  was  destroyed,  the.  office 
was  again  abolished. 

During  subsequent  dynasties,  these  San-kung  were  at  different  times  set 
aside  and  re-established,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  term  has  varied :  the  above-named  three  officers  were  by 
some  emperors  called  San-sze,  and  three  inferior  officers  were  called  San-kung. 
The  djmasties  Kin  and  Sung  had  these  officers.  During  the  Ming  dynasty  they 
were  once  abolished  and  again  established ;  and  under  the  present  reigning 
Tartar  family  they  are  apparently  merely  honorary  titles.  They  apply  the 
same  terms  to  an  inferior  class  of  officers,  who  hold  these  titles  in  reference  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood;  in  that  case  the  titles  have  the  words  Tae-sze  always 
preceding  them. 

San- 

•  Abridged  from  Dr.  Morrison's  Chinese  Diet,  in  vc,  Kwak. 
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San-shaoUy  called  also  San-koo,  were  three  officers  intended  to  second  or 
assist  the  three  Kung  mentioned  before;  these  officers  were  first  appointed 
under  the  Chow  dynasty,  and  were  called  Shaou-sze,  8haou-foo,  and  Shaou* 
paou.  These  seem  to  have  been  intended  rather  as  officers  of  the  palace,  a 
sort  of  lords  in  waiting,  or  personal  attendants  on  the  sovereign,  than  rulers 
of  the  country.  The  designation  Sing  («.  e.  watchful,  attentive)  was  also 
applied  to  certain  of  these  powerful  courtiers,  who  were  admitted  to  the  se- 
crets of  the  palace.  The  latter  Han,  it  is  said,  made  the  San-kung  ministers 
of  state. 

Tsae-seang,  ** assistant  rulers,"  called  simply  Seang,  "assistants,"  wefc 
ministers  of  state,  introduced  under  Hwang-te  (B.C.  2732);  they  were  also 
termed  Ching-seang,  Seang-kw5,  Pae-seang,  Chung-seang,  and  Tso-yew-ching- 
seang.  The  latter  Han  dynasty  abolished  the  title  of  Ching-seang,  and  govern* 
ed  by  the  San-kung.  The  last  emperor  of  that  dynasty  revived  the  title  and 
placed  in  that  ofiice  Tsaou-tsaou,  the  most  celebrated  rebel  of  Chinese  his- 
tory. The  principal  ministers  of  state  were  subsequently  called  Ke-hang,  Szo» 
too,  Chung-shoo-keen-ling,  Chang-ke-meTh,  Choo-kee,  and  Tae-wei.  Under 
Shin-tsung  (A.D.  1080)  the  prime  minister  was  the  Mun-hea-shang-shoo. 

Under  the  Leaou  Tartars,  there  were  north  and  south  Tsae-seang,  who  were 
great  civil  and  military  functionaries  :  they  had  also  other  titles  applicable  to 
.principal  ministers  of  state.  The  Yuen  Tartars,  the  Chinese  Ming  dynasty, 
and  the  reigning  Manchow  Tartars  have  all  retained  the  term  Tsae-seang  to 
denote  their  six  principal  statesmen. 

Tn-heo-sze  signifies  "  a  great  learned  scholar."  The  title  Heo-sze  originated 
with  Ching-kwan  (A.D.  640),  the  second  emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  The 
duty  of  the  Hed-sze  was  at  first  of  a  literary  nature,  having  charge  of  the 
government  library  and  papers,  and  being  royal  tutors.  The  reigning  family 
gives  the  title  Ta-he6-sze  to  the  six  ministers  of  state,  and  the  title  Hed-sze 
to  learned  men  employed  about  the  court. 

Tae-tsae  was  an  ancient  title  denoting  principal  ministers  of  state ;  it  was 
often  discontinued  and  revived.  Tsung-ning  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.D.  11 2G) 
was  the  last  emperor  who  employed  it,  because  the  then  title  PCih-shay,  **  a 
servant  archer,"  was  represented  as  too  mean  an  epithet  for  a  state  minister. 
No  snch  title  now  exists,  nor  existed  under  the  Leaou,  King,  Yuen,  or  Ming 
dynasties. 

Tae-wei,  "  the  great  tranquillizer,"  was  the  title  of  a  high  military  office 
under  the  Tsin  dynasty,  which  was  continued  under  that  of  Han :  the  Tae- 
wei  ranked  with  the  ministers  of  state. 

Ta-sze-ma,  "  a  great  horse-controller,"  was  an  ancient  officer  who  had  the 
direction  of  military  afiairs ;  this  title  and  the  preceding  have  been  occasion- 
ally interchanged.  Yuen-show,  of  the  Han  dynasty  (B.C.  135),  adopted  this 
title  to  add  to  that  of  Tseang-keun,  "  a  leader  of  an  army ;"  but  since  the  Suy 
dynasty  it  has  been  entirely  discontinued. 

Ta-sze-too,  ''great  manager  of  the  multitude,"  was  an  ancient  officer, 
whose  duty  was  to  superintend  the  instruction  of  the  people.  In  the  time  of 
Tsin  the  office  became  more  political,  and  the  ministers  were  called  Ching- 
seang-sing-sze-too.  The  Han  dynasty  (A.D.  5)  abolished  the  term  Ching- 
seang  {"  second  assistant ")  and  adopted  Ta-sze-too.  During  the  Tse  dynasty 
(A.D.  400)  the  Sze-too  office  took  cognizance  of  all  the  districts  in  the  empire 
and  of  the  population.    It  does  not  now  exist. 

Chung-shoo-shay-jin  are  officers  of  the  seventh  rank ;  a  sort  of  secretaries. 
The  office  was  established  on  the  beginning  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

Tselh- 
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T8d9i-lieai-tS8D-liQ5-ae  are  fiterarj  men  at  court  who  superinteiid  imperial 
pobiications.  The  appmntment  was  first  made  daring  the  time  of  Kae-yueo, 
of  the  Tang^  A  J).  740.  Under  the  lifing,  the  duties  of  this  office  deFolved 
00  the  Han-Kn  college. 

The  She-kwan  are  a  sort  of  historiographers,  or  recorders  of  imperial  trans- 
actions and  national  occurrences.  The  office  originated  in  the  time  of  Uwang- 
te,  B.C.  270. 

Ki^yeii-kwan  are  officers  who  **  serve  up  (to  the  emperor)  a  feast  of  dassic 
lore."  The  emperor  Seueo-te  of  the  Han  (B.C.  50)  first  summoned  many  of 
the  learned  to  discourse  on  die  coincidence  and  discrepancies  of  the  Woo- 
kkgt  or  five  ancient  classics.  For  many  ages  no  persons  were  regularly  and 
permanently  appointed  to  this  office,  but  the  sovereign  called  on  any  sdiolar 
to  read  and  explain  ancient  books  to  him.  Yuen-tsung,  of  the  Tang  (AJ>. 
740)  dianged  the  institution  called  "  the  hall  for  the  elegant  and  correct  com* 
position  of  books  "  into  "  the  hall  of  assembled  worthies,"  and  selected  daily 
ooe  aged  scholar  to  stand  and  read  to  him.  Hence  the  title  She^tHhy  *^  stand 
lad  leaA^  which  denotes  die  office  of  reader  to  the  emperor. 

She-keang,  "  to  stand  and  speak,"  is  the  title  of  the  lecturer  to  the  empe- 
ror. Kaou-tsung  (A.D.  080)  appointed  to  this  office  an  eminent  scholar, 
imed  Seaou-tlh,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  such  was  his  reverence  for  ancient 
filaatnre,  that  when  he  opened  the  Woo-king  ^  he  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
bind  his  girdle  about  him,  wash  himself,  and  sit  down  with  cautious  respect 
opponte  the  books."  He6-sze,  or  "  learned  scholar,"  is  now  added  to  the 
tkies  of  She-tuh  and  She-keang. 

In  consequence  of  many  lecturers  endeavouring  to  make  allusions  to  the 
emperor's  csondoct,  their  services  have  often  been  dispensed  with,  and  their 
appointment  has  become  a  sinecure.  Keen4ung  decUned  listening  to  them; 
and  Kraking^  his  successor  (the  late  emperor)  did  the  same,  observing  (very 
aensUy)  that  **  the  art  of  government  did  not  conast  in  learned  discnssiona 
about  the  words  and  sentences  of  ancient  writings." 

Han-Gn-yuen,  **  the  hall  of  a  pencil  forest,"  is  a  college  of  learned  mea 
fimmded  about  AJ).  740  by  Yuen-tsung,  ^  to  be  ready  when  the  emperor 
should  condescend  to  interrogate  them  on  literature  and  language."  The  haU 
is  described  as  **  the  place  of  waiting  for  an  imperial  summons."  Tae-tsung, 
of  the  Tang  ( A.D.  630)  first  b^an  to  employ  eminent  scholars  to  write  hia 
edicts;  there  were  always  some  of  them  waiting  at  the  northern  gate  of  the 
palace ;  hence  they  are  called  by  the  people,  Plh-mun-hed-sze,  or  **  north 
gate  literati." 

HaD-lin-he5-«ze-ching-che,  **  members  of  die  Han-tin  college,  receivers  of 
the  imperial  will,"  were  persons  appointed  to  receive  and  make  known  tm 
those  concerned  the  papers  issued  by  the  emperor.  The  members  of  the 
college  woe  at  first  called  Han-lin-kung-fimg,  ^  a  forest  of  pencils  to  present 
supplies.**  There  are  various  tides  appertaining  to  the  members  of  the  collegp 
in  reference  to  their  respective  functions. 

Shang-ahoo  is  the  name  of  an  office  which  originated  in  the  time  of  TsiSy 
B.C.  100,  when  four  oSSicen  were  appointed  to  superintend  die  issoe  of  papers. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Shun  (B.C.  2176)  called  **  receiver 
aad  recorder  of  the  affinrs  of  the  empire."  Liih-shang-shoo,  in  the  time  of 
Ho-te,  were  officers  superior  to  the  San-kung  already  described :  this  office 
has  not  existed  since  the  time  of  Suy,  AJ).  620.  The  power  of  the  Shang- 
ahoo  officers  varied  under  ^difierent  dynasties.    Under  the  latt^  Han^  tfae^ 
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vere  firdt  mioS^ters  of  state.    Under  the  reigning  (kmily,  they  are  presidents  ■ 
of  the  six  supreme  courts  at  Peking.  ^ 

Shang-shoo-ting  is  an  appellation  of  the  first  ministers  of  state,  introduced  by  si 
the  Tsin,  B.C.  ^00.  Woo-te,  of  the  Han,  employed  eunuchs;  but  about  ^ 
eighty  years  afterwards  (B.C.  10),  Ching-te  substituted  literary  men  aa  his  ^ 
ministers  with  the  above  title.  The  Tartar  dynasties  Kin  and  Yuen  bad  ^ 
ministers  called  Shang-shoo-sing,  the  chief  of  whom  had  the  title  of  IShaog- 
shoo-ting.  The  Chinese  Ming  discontinued  this  title  of  office,  and  the  present  ^ 
Tartar  family  have  not  revived  it.  ^ 

Shang-shoo-piih^shay  was  a  military  title  given  by  the  Tsin  to  good  bow-neo,  ^ 
(p&h'^hay  signifies  **  skilful  archer,"}  which  from  the  employment  of  military  « 
men  in  civil  afi&irs,  came  to  signify  a  manager  or  director,  and  in  that  sense  was  ^ 
added  to  other  titles.  The  Tartar  dynasty  Yuen  discontinued  the  title  Ptth- 
shay,  and  it  has  not  been  revived. 

The  use  of  the  word  tsaou  *  in  titles  was  introduced  by  Ching-te  (B.C.  10); 
he  appointed  five  ministers,  the  first  called  Puh-shay,  the  other  four  Sxe^ 
tsaou;  these  Tsaou  had  different  departments  in  the  government;  one  of 
them,  the  Klh-tsaou,  superintended  foreigners  in  China,  and  another,  the 
San-kung-tsaou,  decided  criminal  cases.  The  number  of  Tsaou  was  subse- 
quently six,  to  whom  Kwan-woo  added  two  other  officers,  a  Ling  and  a  Piih- 
dbay;  these  eight  officers  were  called,  collectively,  **  the  eight  thrones." 
Choortsaou-lang-kwan  were  four  chief  officers,  first  appointed  under  the  Han, 
two  for  foreign,  and  two  for  domestic  affiiirs.  Under  the  latter  Han,  there 
were  thirty-six  Lang-kwan,  or  She-lang,  in  six  departments,  cointaining  six 
persons  each. 

*  Hing-tae-sing  was  an  office  which  originated  with  the  Tsin,  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  officers  were  civilians  who  accompanied  the  army,  or  were 
stationed  in  the  provinces,  with  extensive  powers :  they  corresponded  with 
the  Poo-ching-sze,  or  provincial  treasurer,  of  the  present  day. 

The  six  supreme  courts  have  a  number  of  officers  attached  thereto:  the 
expression  L&h-^ooy  or  '*  six  supreme  courts,"  was  not  used  till  the  Song, 
in  the  banning  of  the  seventh  century,  when  they  were  new  modelled  fttMn 
the  Liih-tsaou.  The  members  of  these  six  courts  were  thus  named :  **  heaven 
officers;"  *^  earth  officers;"  "  spring  officers ;"  ** summer  officers;"  **  autumn 
officers :"  and  '*  winter  officers."  The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  a  miniature 
world,  and  apply  the  allusion  both  to  the  body  politic  and  the  human  body. 
To  these  several  courts  were  appointed  ministers  with  titles  in  which  the  word 
Jang  occurs.  This  word  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  ting  or  pavilion ;  and 
persons  who  were  recdved  into  the  superior  offices  about  court,  as  secretaries 
«md  superintendents  of  dqpartuients,  were  called  Lang-kwan,  **  officers  of  the 
pavilion." 

Besides  the  **  six  poo  "  or  courts,  there  have  been  other  offices  called  poo, 
to  which  the  imperial  treasures,  granaries,  sacrifices,  &c.  are  consigned. 

The  Chung-shoo,  or  "  writers  inside,"  were  officers  within  the  palace,  who 
transmitted  the  imperial  commands ;  they  have  had  various  distinctive  epithets. 
The  Choo-shoo,  sometimes  a  military  officer,  superintended  the  Chung-shoo. 
Tung-sze-shay-jin  were  originally  masters  of  ceremonies  at  religious  rites. 
Men  of  good  character,  under  fifty  years  of  age,  and  of  commanding  ap- 
pearance, 

*  Vtomfhbdatt  daA  to  tpeaJti  refenritig  to  thaw  whodetmninedcRafetontheeastsideof  tbezojal 
pahKa 


or 
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i^pomled  to  superiotemi  the  roY«l 

kindred,  and  to  keep  and  revise  the  list  of  tliem«  and  the  *^  gem  tiiKlet^^   or 

ioiperial  genealogy;  the  fimitli  vas  tke  Ta-)e-king,  a  board  of  law  olRc<Hr»«  a 

lort  of  court  of  equity,  to  control  punishinents  and  executions ;  thc^e  >Krtro 

ioae  tA  tbe  offices  deno«ed  br  kimg.    There  was  also  a  kind  of  agricultural 

boird,  denominated  Sze-naBg-king,  to  superintend  the  cultiration  of  jtr^u 

«d  the  breeding  of  animaln.     So  eariy  as  Sbaou-haou*she  (B.C.  d«(00)  ther« 

were  nine  agricultural  officers,  called  after  the  nine  Tarieties  of  the  Hoo  bird« 

Tbe  last  Chinese  dynas^,  BfLog,  merged  the  duties  of  these  officers  in  thoaa 

of  the  Hoo>poo,  or  bosird  of  revenue  and  domestic  regulations*    The  Tae» 

piUdng  were  officers  who  attended  to  the  soTereign*8  carriages,  stablos»  Ac« 

Tbe  HnngJoo-king  were  officers  who  ctirected  the  eUquette  at  the  reco|>tlon 

of  great  court  Tisitors :  diey  are  now  called  Hung>loo-8se.    The  TM-i^>o«klng 

took  care  of  the  imperial  gold,  ^k,  &c. 

Pe^lioo*k^n» 
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Pe-shoo-kb'en,  -*  overseer  of  the  secret  books,"  is  the  keeper  of  the  national 
archives.    The  title  was  introduced  by  Hwan-te,  A.D.  170.    When  the  Sung 
established  libraries  and  rooms  for  learned  men  about  court,  they  included  a    k 
chamber  for  records.     The  Ming  dynasty  discontinued  this  office,  and  placed    a 
the  records  and  *^  prohibited  books,"  in  the  interior  apartments  of  the  palace. 
The  composers  of  the  annals  were  called  Choo-ts5-tso-lang. 

San-laou-woo-kang,  •*.  e.  "  thrice  old,  five  changes,"  is  a  designation  of  two 
bfficers  who  in  former  ages  were  revered  by  Chinese  sovereigns,  "  Thrice  old  *' 
denotes  having  passed  through  the  three  stages  of  longevity,  or  80,  90,  atid 
100 years;  the  ''five  changes  "  are  the  five  Chinese  elements,  which  such  aged 
persons  were  supposed  to  be  skilled  in.  To  these  sages  several  of  the  emperors 
paid  much  respect,  sufiering  them  to  sit  with  their  faces  to  the  south  (the 
position  of  honour),  whilst  the  emperor  faced  the  north.  It  is  800  yiears  since 
this  office  was  discontinued ;  the  last  emperor  who  sought  advice  firom  a 
**  thrice  old  man,"  recdved  this  answer  in  verse : 

Wood  by  the  application  of  the  plummet  is  regularly  squared  : 

The  monarch  who  receives  and  listens  to  reproof  will  become  a  perfect  man. 

-  Kw^-ise-tse-tsew,  *'  pourer  out  of  a  libation  of  wine  amongst  the  nation's 
sons,"  is  the  superior  of  a  college  at  court.  The  title  refers  to  a  practice  still 
in  use  at  Chinese  feasts,  where  the  oldest  person  present  pours  out  a  libation 
to  the  earth,  the  giver  of  good  to  man.  In  the  time  of  Tae-tsung,  A.D.  656, 
students  firom  Corea  and  other  countries  on  the  frontier  of- China  were  re- 
ceived iiito  the  college,  till  the  whole  number  was  upwards  of  8,000. 
'  There  follows  in  this  part  of  the  original  work  a  long  and  minute  detail  of 
certain  subordinate  ministers  attached  to  menial  offices  in  the  palace. 
'  Ta-foo  is  a  title  commonly  added  to  others,  which  has  continued  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present  day :  some  titles  with  Ta-foo  annexed  are  merely 
honorary,  shewing  a  particular  rank,  not  a  specific  office.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  many  distinctions  containing  the  word  Lang,  all  of  which  have  been 
discontinuied  siiice  the  Suiig. 

The  Tung-kung-kwan,  officers  of  the  eastern  harem,  include  the  guardians, 
teachers,  and  other  officers  of  the  prince,  twenty-two  in  number,  besides  others 
who  superintend  the  imperial  grandchildren.  Most  of  these  titles  were 
introdnced  by  the  despots  of  the  Tsin  dynasty.  .     .  -         - 

•  Wang-how-kwan-shtih  were  principal  officers  of  the  petty  kingdoms  formeriy 
composing  the  empire ;  under  the  Chung,  these  officers  were  five  in  number. 
In  succeeding  times,  the  kings  designated  many  of  their  officers  by  the  same 
titles  as  were  used  at  the  imperial  court. 


(  To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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TURKEY. 

When  we  consider  how  sedulously  the  history,  the  literature,  the  Institu- 
tions, and  character  of  most  nations  have  been  studied,  we  must  feel  not  a 
little  surprised  that  those  of  Turkey,  a  nation  perhaps  as  singular  as  any 
existing;  should  be  known  only  to  the  learned.  Nay,  so  profoundly  ignorant  are 
most  readers  of  every  thing  relating  to  tliis  people,  that  they  would  be  puzzled 
if  required  either  to  name  the  founder,  or  any  three  consecutive  sovereigns,  of 
the  Ottomans.  Various  treatises,  indeed,  have  appeared,  even  in  our  own 
language,  on  the  subject ;  but  they  are,  generally  speaking,  as  much  forgotten 
as  if  they  had  never  been.  Gibbon  has,  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  learn« 
ing,  devoted  a  portion  of  his  immortal  work  to  the  early  history  of  the  Turks ; 
but  he  has  given  us  little  information  (to  have  done  it,  indeed,  would  have 
been  foreign  to  his  design),  as  to  other  points  concerning  them  which  are 
of  equal,  if  not  of  superior  importance. 

A  little  work  *  has  recently  been  called  forth  by  the  present  relation  of 
Turkey  with  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe,  which  will  serve  us,  by  way  of 
text,  for  an  article  on  this  subject.  It  is  confessedly  a  compilation  from 
D*Ohsson,  Thornton,  Busbek,  Volney,  and  others,  and  contains  little  more 
than  some  general  observations  on  the  government  and  character  of  the  Turks. 
Though  it  is  exceedingly  meagre  in  its  details,  it  possesses  the  unquestionable 
merit  of  accuracy  in  exhibiting  them.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  lamenting 
that  the  anonymous  author  has  confined  himself  within  so  narrow  bounds. 
With  such  copious  materials  before  him,  materials  which  abound  with  curious 
and  interesting  information,  he  might  have  produced  a  work  more  deserving  of 
its  subject,  and  better  calculated  to  gratify  the  stimulated  curiosity  of  the 
public.  He  might  have  afforded  us  some  glimpse  both  into  the  domestic 
manners  and  the  literature  of  the  Ottomans;  and  he  might  also  have  cast  an 
introductory  glance  at  their  history  previous  to  the  faU  of  Constantinople. 
What  he  ka$  done,  however,  he  has  not  done  ill :  as  a  compiler,  he  exhibits 
both  carefulness  and  judgment ;  and  if  his  book  possess  few  attractions  for 
the  scholar,  it  may  be  consulted  with  profit  by  the  general  reader. 

Before  we  direct  the  attention  of  our  own  readers  to  what  we  esteem  the 
most  striking  portions  of  the  work,  we  shall  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  early 
history  of  the  Turks.  The  path  is  a  beaten  one,  yet  we  are  sure  it  discovers 
many  objects  either  totally  unobserved,  or  but  partially  viewed  by  the  tra^ 
veller.  Our  authorities  are  chiefly  Turkish,  and  extracted  from  Cantemir  and 
Leunclavius. 

The  historic  events  of  the  Turks  are  interesting,  at  whatever  period  they  are 
contemplated.  Their  subjection  to  the  ancient  khans  of  Scythia;  their  revolt 
under  their  first  monarch ;  their  irruption  from  the  Imaus  into  the  country  of 
their  oppressors ;  their  repeated  victories  and  stupendous  conquests,  not  only 
in  Scythia,  but  in  Persia,  and  even  China;  their  establishment  of  an  empire 
which  made  all  Asia  tremble,  and  even  threatened  the  independence  of  that  of 
Rome;  its  division  into  three  vast  kingdoms,  and  the  civil  wars  to  which  that 
division  gave  rise;— these  are  events  too  remote,  as  well  as  too  numerous  to 
be  noticed  here.  Our  present  business  is  with  the  second  empire  of  the 
Turks ;  or  rather  with  the  revival  of  the  first  by  Othman  and  his  immediate 
descendants. 

From  the  close  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  frag- 
ments 
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raents  of  the  ancient  empire  to  which  we  have  alluded,  subsisted  from  China 
to  the  Danube,  each  a  powerful  and  independent  people.  That  which  occu- 
pied the  eastern-  proTinces  of  Asia  was  the  most  mighty,  and  from  it  the 
present  Ottomans  are  derived.  In  1052  the  Turks  of  those  regions  were 
governed  by  Togrul  Beg^  the  grandson  of  Seljuk.  Under  him  they  all  em-» 
braced  Mahomedanism,  a  religion  which  Seljuk  first  professed,  and  which  had 
been  but  very  partially  received  by  the  people.  So  powerful  did  the  successors 
of  Togrul  become,  that  one  of  them.  Alp  Arslan,  was  master  of  ail  Asia 
from  the  Oxus  to  Mount  Taurus ;  had  twelve  hundred  princes,  or  the  sons  of 
princes,  to  stand  before  his  throne;  and  enjoyed,  from  the  caliphs  of  Bagdat^ 
the  envied  title  of  *'  the  prophet's  temporal  vicar.'on  earth.'*  But  in  \9fJ2  the  last 
of  the  Seljnkian  dynasty  in  Persia  was  overcome  by  the  neighbouring  khans. 
The  invasion  of  Zenghis  Khan  forced  considerable  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
to  flee  westward.  At  the  head  of  about  four  hundred  families  of  the  fugitives 
was  Soliman,  the  grandfather  of  Othman,  or  Osman,  who  perished  in  crossing 
the  Euphrates.  He  left  three  sons^  two  of  whom  returned  to  Persia;  and  the 
third,  Ortc^rul,  or  Ertucul,  was  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances 
which  were  firobably  not  the  most  flourishing.  Just  as  the  last  of  these  was 
meditating  what  course  to  pursue,  he  learned  that  Aladin,  the  sultan  of  Kho- 
rasan,  had  also  been  driven  from  Balk  by  the  resistless  Tartar,  and  was 
nmking  considerable  conquests  in  the  Greek  provinces  of  Asia.  Anxious  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  a  person  whose  force  he  dreaded,  he  despatched  one 
of  his  sons  to  oficr  his  military  services  to  Aladin,  and  to  solicit,  in  return, 
the  grant  of  some  territory  on  which  he  and  his  followers  might  subsist.  The 
mission  was  successful :  he  obtained  Engur  (the  ancient  Ancyra  in  Galatia]^ 
and  there  he  accordingly  established  himsalf.  From  thence  he  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  subject  to  the  Greek  emperor,  an4 
thereby  obtained  both  great  booty  and  numerous  captives.  The  latter  he  made 
slaves,  and  caused  them  to  perform  not  only  menial  domestic  offices,  but  also 
those  of  agriculture,  with  which  his  followers  were  totally  unacquainted,  and 
which  they  had  long  been  taught  to  despise. 

Ortogrul,  like  many  otlier  celebrated  men,  is  said  to  have  had  a  remarkable 
dream.*    It  made  so  great  an  impression  x>n  his  mind  that  he  immediately 

arose, 

*  Thii  dream,  which  we  have  extracted  Arom  the  Annales  Turcici  of  LeundaviuSi  differg  fai  some 
^ints  ftcan  the  one  preserved  by  D'Ohsson,  TatAeau  GAiA-al  de  FEmpire  Otkoman,  Paris,  1788.  Fn»n 
^e  latter  authority  it  appears  that  the  dream  originated  not  with  Ortogrul,  but  with  Osman  himadf* 
who  had  long  been  deeply  enamoured  of  Malhoon-Khatun,  the  prophet's  daughter.  She  was  act 
insensible  to  his  merits ;  but  she  had  too  much  virtue  to  become  his  mistress,  and  too  much  prudeno* 
to  encourage  a  suit,  which  might  mortally  offend  the  pride  of  Ortogrul.  But  Osman  posisted :  he  em- 
ployed an  intimate  friend  of  his,  the  governor  of  Eski-Schehher,  to  prevail  on  his  father  to  sanction  his 
pretensions  to  the  hand  of  the  girL  That  friend,  however,  deceived  him ;  he  demanded  die  maid  for 
himself :  but  such  were  his  vices  that  Edebal  refused  to  listen  to  his  proposal.  Thence  arose  a  f^iriout 
strife  between  the  two  rivals,  and  Edebal  perceiving  that  his  daughter  was  imsafe  while  she  remained  so 
near  the  perfidious  governor,  removed  with  her  to  the  vicinity  of  Seugutjik,  one  of  the  tofwna  subject 
toOrtogruL  One  day  Osman  went  to  visit  the  old  man.  VVhile  there  he  had  the  following  dream  :>-He 
perceived  a  light  resembling  that  of  the  moon  proceed  from  the  side  of  Sheik  Edebali,  and  rest  on  his 
naveL  Suddenly  arose  a  stupendous  tree,  the  top  of  which  touched  the  clouds,  and  the  bnmdwB  of 
which  were  loaded  with  delidous  fruit,  and  seemed  to  cover  the  whole  earth.  One  of  them  was  more 
remarkable  than  the  rest  by  its  beauteous  green !  it  stretched  in  the  form  of  a  sabre  towards  Coutan- 
tinople.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  tree,  were  discovered  plains  and  mountains,  meadows  and  otcbndB, 
houses  and  public  edifices.  Many  riven  and  streams  sprmd  their  dear  waters  around.  The  peofde  of 
various  naUons  resorted  thither,  some  to  quench  their  thirst,  others  to  water  their  lands ;  some  to  False 
fountains  and  aqueducU,  others  to  divert  or  repose  themselves ;  and  all  were  filled  with  Joy  andadmfrattai. 
On  his  awaking,  Osman  hastens,  of  course,  to  acquaint  his  host  with  what  he  had  seen.  Th«  laUttg 
tftet  some  momenta  of  silent  wonder,  informs  him  that  every  thing  in  his  vision  prefigured  his  tuUm 
greatness ;  that  the  tree  which  he  had  seen  was  the  mysterious  Tooba,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Pnadke ; 
that  the  rishig  of  the  moon  from  the  loins  of  one,  and  its  setting  on  the  navel  of  the  other,  were 
symbolical  of  the  intimacy  existtng  between  both,  arising  firora  thehr  ISsith,  leanlnf,  and  virtue; 

that 
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arose,  performed  the  customary  ablutions,  repeated  his  daily  prayers,  and 
proceeded  to  Iconium  (Conia);  to  learn  its  interpretation  from  one  Edebal,  a 
famous  doctor  and  prophet.  This  city  was  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  Aladin, 
who  held  the  said  prophet  in  as  high  esteem  as  any  of  his  subjects.  Presenting 
himself  before  Edebal,  Ortogrul  thus  addressed  him :  "  Venerable  man,  I  have 
had  a  remarkable  dream.  In  it  I  perceived  a  light  resembling  that  of  the 
moon,  passing  from  thy  bosom  to  mine.  When  it  reached  me,  from  my 
navel  sprung  a  tree,  so  broad  as  to  overshadow  whole  regions,  and  so  high  as 
to  overtop  the  loftiest  mountains.  From  its  roots  flowed  a  living  fountain, 
by  wbidi  many  vineyards  and  gardens  were  watered.**  Edebal  was  silent  for 
some  drae,  and  evidently  wrapt  in  meditation;  but  he  at  length  replied: 
**  Most  ezcdlent  man,  thou  shalt  have  a  son  whose  name  shall  be  Osman. 
He  shall  carry  on  many  wars  with  success,  so  that  thy  posterity  shall  become 
great  and  powerfoL  He  will  marry  my  daughter,  and  from  that  union  shall 
spring  sons  who  will  arrive  at  royal  dignity,  and  to  the  government  of  nations." 
We  are  accordingly  told  that  a  son  was  bom  and  named  Osman  ;  and  that 
when  the  young  chief  reached  a  suitable  age  he  married  the  daughter  of 
tkt  holy  prophet,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  mighty  race. 

Osman  succeeded  to  the  petty  government  of  his  father  about  A.D.  1^0. 
He  equalled  the  latter  in  military  bravery,  and  far  exceeded  him  in  policy. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  administration,  he  bound  his  followers  more* 
dosely  to  him  by  distributing  among  them  the  lands  and  other  possessions 
which  Ortogrul  had  procured  either  by  the  sword  .or  from  the  favour  of  the 
sultan,  and  to  which  he  himself  had  made  considerable  additions.  He  fortified 
■any  towns  in  his  territories,  and  during  his  almost  regal  authority  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  he  made  many  destructive  inroads  into  the  Greek  empire.  In 
Aese  depredations  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  son  Orchan.  They  assailed,- 
took,  and  almost  destroyed  Nice;  and  aflerwards  defeated  a  powerful  army- 
sent  a^nst  them  by  the  emperor.  Neapolis  in  consequence  fell  into  their 
possession ;  and  from  thence  Orchan  proceeded  to  Pruaa.  That  important 
city  was  captured  in  13^7)  from  which  period  may  be  estimated  the  true  era 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Osman  did  not  long  survive  this  great  achievement 
of  his  son ;  he  died  the  succeeding  year,  and  his  body,  we  are  informed, 
was  interred  in  a  silver  tomb  in  the  city  we  have  just  named. 

Orchan 

tet  the  flooTbhiiig  state  of  the  tree,  its  fruit,  branches,  and  foliage,  foretold  the  prosperity  of  his 
■ad  domiiiimis ;  the  plains,  mountains,  meadows,  orchards,  rivers,  and  streams,  betokened  the 
of  hia  monarchy,  and  the  immensity  of  his  possessions.  The  branch  inclining  towards  Coo- 
ople,  evidently  pointed  out  the  conquest  of  that  proud  city  by  some  prince  of  his  race ;  and  that 
tks  raxknu  people  who  were  sheltered  by  the  tree  represented  the  various  nations  which,  being  subjected 
toJdaaoeptie,  siiould  e^)oy  the.advantages  of  a  paternal  government:  but  this  was  not  all.  EdebaU 
tkoi^t  that  the  light  proceeding  from  his  loins  represented  his  daughter,  then  fai  her  fifteenth  year ; 
Hi  oonsidering  the  whole  as  of  divine  ordination,  he  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  Ortogrul.  The 
iMtVy  InfliMnrfMl  by  the  same  conviction,  sanctioned  the  union  of  the  two  lovers.^^TVMfi.  i.,  p»  356-358. 
Yet*  khou^  Ortogrul  is  by  some  authorities  deprived  of  the  honour  of  the  precedfaig  dream,  he  was 
■ot  without  his  portents,  which  foretold  the  elevation  of  his  race  on  the  wreck  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty 
flf  tawiam.  Some  weeks  before  the  birth  of  Osman  he  dreamed  that  a  spring  of  dear  water  arose  in  his 
hoBwi  that  fai  Um  course  it  increased  into  an  immense  torrent,  and  inundated  the  whole  earth*  An  old 
slMlfc  aaaured  htm  that  his  race  should  be  blessed,  and  that  he  would  soon  have  a  son  who 
AmU  Ibmid  A  universal  monarchy.  Some  time  afterwards  he  visited  a  famous  mollah,  with  whom 
hi  iMMiaed  all  night.  On  retiring  to  rest  he  perceived  a  copy  of  the  Koran  In  his  apartment : 
tht  alght  of  it  f"<»*w»Ari  his  piety.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  before  it  in  profound 
atioB  in  A  ffta»*'<fag  posture,  his  hands  jofaied  together,  and  his  head  bent  forward.  Towards  day- 
; hi  hetook  himself  to  sleep,  andacelestial  voice  exclaimed:  «' Ortogrul,  thou  hast  honoured  and 
ed  my  word*  and  I  will  bless  and  exalt  thy  race:  it  shall  rule  over  an  empire  whose  glory  shall 
!  for  ever."  Imposture  is  confined  to  no  age,  country,  or  religioii :  flattery  will  be  practised  where 
ay  thiBf  is  to  be  gafaied  by  it;  and  people  wHI  not  readily  discountenance  whatever  tends  to  sanctify, 
■■<  rtwiilij  In  imtntiliiih  thrlr  nmirrnttnim 
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Orchan  shewed  himself  no  uoMrorthy  successor  of  his  great  father :  glory 
was  his  chief  object.  Like  the  latter,  he  divided  his  possessions  among  his 
diiefs.  He  was  zealous  for  his  religion  s  wherever  he  came,  he  either  destroyed 
the  Christian  churches,  or  converted  them  into  mosques.  His  warlike  ex- 
ploits exceeded  in  number  as  well  as  magnitude  those  of  his  predecessors,  yet 
much  of  his  success  may  be  attributed  to  his  eldest  son,  Soliman.  Under 
the  latter,  the  Turkish  armies  soon  subdued  all  Asia  Minor  to  the  banks  of 
the  Hellespont.  Nor  did  this  distant  boundary  arrest  his  ambitious  career : 
he  crossed  it,  and  seized  on  a  strong  fort  on  the  European  side.  From  thence 
be  despatched  his  soldiers  to  ravage  the  whole  coast :  Gallipoli  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  Constantinople  itself  was  soon  to  tremble  for  its  fate.  The  culpa- 
ble n^ligence  of  the  Greeks  cannot  be  too  highly  censured.  Had  they  made- 
a  few  vigorous  efibrts,  Soliman  would  have  been  compelled  to  suspend,  if  not 
to  abandon,  his  European  conquests;  but  they  appear  either  to  have  despised 
the  small  force  assembled  under  that  leader,  or  to  have  vainly  expected  that 
he  would  retire  to  Prusa  after  obtaining  some  transient  advantages  over 
them.  They  afiected  to  consider  the  loss  of  Chiridocastrum  and  Gallipoli  a» 
too  trifling  to  be  noticed,  and  to  ridicule  the  adventurers  for  using  such 
exigence  to  occupy  places  which  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  preservii^ ; 
but  Orchan,  who  hastened  to  support  his  son,  soon  convinced  them  of  their 
own  infatuation.  He  had  previously  established  a  regular  standing  army— -a 
thing  never  before  attempted  by  the  Turkish  rulers;  and  his  forces  being 
united  with  those  of  Soliman,  he  compelled  Cantacuzene  to  bestow  on  him 
the  hand  of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  But  the  sacrifice  of  this 
unfortunate  princess  was  not  the  only  indignity  sustfdned  by  the  emperor :  he 
was  unable  to  refuse  his  conqueror  permission  to  sell  his  own  subjects  as 
slaves  in  the  market  of  Constantinople.  Powerful  as  Orchan  was,  and  proud 
as  he  must  have  felt  at  his  reception  into  the  imperial  family,  he. contented 
himself  with  the  title  of  Emir,  He  expired  with  grief  on  the  tomb  of  hi^ 
valiant  son  Soliman,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  A.D.  13^8,  and 
was  succeeded  by  anotlier  of  his  sons,  Amurath  I, 

Amurath  perseveringly  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  deceased  father  and 
brother.  He  took  successively  the  towns  bordering  on  the  Hellespont;  de- 
feated the  Greeks  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Adria* 
nople  to  surrender  that  important  city,  A.D.  1360.  In  1365  he  overthrew  a 
great  army  of  Servians,  who  vainly  attempted  to  arrest  his  conquests  in 
Thrace.  Adrianople  was  made  the  seat  of  his  government ;  but  his  presence 
in  Prusa  was  often  required  to  consolidate  his  power  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Greek  emperors  now  reigned  only  by  sufferance :  their  capital  was  surrounded 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe  by  their  formidable  enemy,  and  they  often  testified 
their  dependence  by  appearing  before  him  in  compliance  with  his  mandates. 
His  victorious  career  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  was  for  a  short  time 
arrested  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Athos.  The  Christians  of  the  surrounding 
country  had  retired  into  the  strongly  fortified  monasteries  on  the  almost  inac- 
cessible heights  of  that  holy  hill,  and  from  thence  they  set  at  defiance  the 
army  of  Amurath :  nothing  could  exceed  his  despite  on  contemplating  the 
impregnable  situation  of  the  place.  It  could  be  taken  only  by  miracle,  and  a 
miracle  must  accordingly  be  operated  for  the  favoured  follower  of  the  prophet. 
God  destroy  thee  I  exclaimed  he,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  as 
he  retired  to  the  banks  of  a  neighbouring  stream  to  brood  over  his  mortifica* 
tion ;  but  he  was  soon  relieved  by  the  intelligence  that  his  curse  had  been 
heard  by  heaveni — ^ihat  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fortification  had  suddenljF 

fiillen. 
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fallen*  He  immediately  attacked^  and  obtuned  possession  of  the  places  The 
submission  of  Greece  was  the  result  of  this  miracle;  but  the  favour  of  the 
prophet  could  not  avert  his  tragical  death.  While  prosecuting  his  conquestiB 
in  Servia,  a  Christian  soldier  entered  the  Turkish  camp ;  he  feigned  that  he 
had  deserted  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  wished  to  serve  agmnst  them :  he 
was  in  consequence  brought  before  Amurath.  On  stooping  to  kiss  the  foot  of 
the  latter,  he  drew  out  a  concealed  dagger,  and  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  the 
unsuspecting  Moslem.  This  event,  which  occurred  in  1390,  rendered  his 
chiefs  uncertain  which  of  his  two  surviving  sons  should  be  raised  to  the  vacant 
dignity.  After  some  deliberation,  however,  they  declared  for  Bajazet,  and 
resolved  on  the  destruction  of  Zelebs.  The  latter  was  sent  for,  as  if  by  conN 
mand  of  his  father ;  and  on  his  entering  the  tent,  unsuspicious  of  evil,  and 
ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  was  seized  and  put  to  deaths 

During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  Bajazet,  who  received  the  epithet  of 
Uderic,  or  the  Lightning,  was  constantly  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  from  the 
]>Emube  to  the  Euphrates.  Both  Christian  and  Mabomedan  yielded  to  his 
arms :  his  conquests  were  equally  rapid  and  important,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Thessaly  acknowledged  his  dominion,  and  h6  revived, 
after  the  conquest  of  Iconium,  the  kingdom  of  the  Seljukians  in  the  Ottoman 
dynasty.  He  was  the  first  of  his  race  who  laid  siege  to  Constantinople :  he 
raised  it  to  march  against  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  who  had  invested 
Nicopolis  with  a  powerful  army.  Having  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Christians,  he  again  attempted  the  capital  of  the  Greeks ;  but  was  again 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprize  to  defend  his  possessions  in  Asia.  He 
was  the  proudest  of  men,  and  he  considered  the  humble  title  of  Emir  as 
unsuited  to  his  greatness.  He  forced  the  feeble  Caliph  of  Eg3'pt,  whom  he 
reverenced  as  the  head  of  the  Mahomedan  world,  to  dignify  him  with  the 
sacred  name  of  Sultan.  Like  his  grandfather  Orchan,  he  married  a  Christian 
princess.  He  reduced  the  Greek  dominions  to  a  narrow  corner  of  Thrace ; 
forbade  Pala&ologus  to  fortify  Constantinople,  and  was  only  induced  to  spare 
that  city  for  an  annual  tribute :  yet  he  broke  the  truce,  and  he  would  doubt- 
less have  seized  it  had  not  its  fate  been  suspended  by  the  invasion  of  Tiniur, 
who  routed  his  army  and  made  him  prisoner.  Unable  to  brook  the  indignities 
he  sustained  from  his  savage  conqueror,  he  killed  himself,  A.D.  1403,  and 
after  the  intervention  of  a  year  was  succeeded  by  Soliman,  one  of  his  sons. 

The  authority  of  Soliman  was  as  short  as  it  was  inglorious.  He  was  never 
fully  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  was,  indeed, 
dismembered  by  his  brothers.  Entirely  given  to  debauchery,  and  careless  of 
his  government,  he  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  his  brother  Musa;  and 
finally  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  through  which  he  was  passing  to 
Constantinople. 

Musa  ascended  the  throne  of  his  murdered  brother  in  1411.  Af^er  a  reign 
remarkable  as  much  for  its  tyranny  as  for  its  brevity,  in  which  he  obtained 
tome  successes  over  the  Christians,  he  was,  in  his  turn,  defeated  by  another  of 
his  brothers,  Mahomet,  whose  professed  purpose  was  to  revenge  the  death  of 
Soliman,  but  whose  real  one  was  to  seize  on  the  throne  of  Adrianople.  He 
was  slain,  and  his  head  carried  to  the  victorious  Mahomet,  A.D.  1414. 

Mahomet  I.,  after  triumphing  over  his  brother,  and  restoring  the  unity  of 

the  empire,  warred  successfully  against  the  Walachians,  Bulgarians,  and  other 

Christian  enemies,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 

'Hirks,  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance.    He  died  in  14^,  and  was  succeeded 

by  his  SOD,  Amurath  II.  '  * 

This 
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.  Thi9  wf»  one.  of  the  greatest  of  Turkish  sujtans.  He  excelled  in  the  art3  both 
of  war  and  peace :  his  successes  in  Greece,  and  even  Hungary,  rivalled  those  of 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors ;  and  his  attention  to  the  internal  administration 
of  his  dominions,  endeared  him  to  his  subjects.  Not  satisfied  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  hero  and  a  politic  prince,  he  aspired  to  and  obtained  that  of  a  saint* 
Twice  her  abdicated  the  sovereign  power  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  twice  h« 
'was  compelled  to  resume  it :  once  to  oppose  the  Christian  enemy,  and  once  to 
suppress  a  formidable  sedition  of  the  Janizaries.  That  his  retirement  to  the 
society  of  saints  and  hermits  at  Magnesia  yielded  him  more  real  happiness 
than  the  splendour  of  royalty,  is  apparent  from  the  reluctance  with  which  be 
left  that  retirement,  and  from  the  avidity  with  which  he  sought  it  after  he  had 
overthrown  the  Hungarians.  He  died  in  1450,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Belgrade, 

Of  Mahomet  II.,  the  celebrated  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  enough  b 
already  known.  The  pen  of  Gibbon  has  rendered  him  familiar  to  almost 
every  English  reader.  Under  him,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  assault^ 
AJ).  1453. 

Having  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy^ 
we  proceed  to  an  equally  brief  notice  of  the  book  which  we  referred  to  at  the 
outset. 

,  This  /'  Historical  Discourse  "  the  author  ranges  junder  Hve  heads :  L  The 
extent  of  the  conquest  (of  Constantinople).  II.  The  character  and  genius  of 
the  Conquerors.  HI.  The  causes  of  their  success.  IV.  The  kind  of  govern* 
ment .  they  established.  V.  The  causes  which  arrested  their  progress,  and 
which  have  led  to  their  decline.  On  the  first  of  these  heads  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  say  more. 

II.  The  primitive  character  of  the  Turks  is  a  simple  one  :  it  is  tiiat  of  the  pastoral  or 
warlike  nadons :  they  are  by  turns  active  and  indolent,  cruel  and  merciful ;  easily 
excited  to  combat,  but  with  difficulty  induced  to  labour ;  equally  pleased  amidst  the  toils 
of  war  and  the  luxury  of  repose.  In  their  general  mode  of  living  they  are  temperate, 
and  even  abstemious ;  implicit  followers  of  the  commands  of  their  prophet,  and  haughty 
despisers  of  all  other  institutions.  By  nature  tliey  arc  frank,  candid,  and  sincere  ;  but 
too  barbarous  to  consider  properly  the  obligation  of  a  treaty,  or  the-sanctity  of  a  pro- 
mise, more  especially  with  regard  to  nations  of  a  different  faith.  Venality  seems  to 
have  been  long  a  blot  on  their  character.  Integrity  is  the  virtue  of  extreme  simplicity 
or  of  extreme  refinement ;  the  Turks  soon  passed  the  one  point,  and  never  reached  the 
other.  Yet  although  the  possession  of  a  rich  empire  has  tended  greatly  to  corrupt  (heir 
manners,  the  noble  nature  of  the  savage  is  still  perceptible :  the  generosity  of  the  Turk, 
is  spontanoons  $'  and  even  his  injustice,  though  violent,  has  something  which  savours  of 
hardihood  and  grandeur.— The  Turk  is  moved  by  few  passions,  and  those  few  carry  him 
gtraight  to  their  object.  If  he  is  revengeful,  he  takes  away  the  life  of  his  enemy;  if  he 
is  covetous,  he  seizes  the  provisions  of  those  who  are  weaker  than  he  is ;  if  he  is  ammxms, 
be  buys  and  shuts  up  in  his  seraglio  the  object  of  his  love.  He  has  no  conception  oCthe 
complicated  intrigue,  the  perpetual' bustle,  the  varying  opinions,  whidi  attend  and 
influence  the  business  of  life  in  our  northern  countries^— >A  steady  trade-wind  carries 
him  to  port,  or  a  calm  leaves  him  motionless :  of  the  varying  state  of  our  atmosphere 
and  all  its  shifting  breezes,  he  has  no  adequate  conception :  he  wonders  at,  and  pitiea 
our  activity. 

Much  of  this  is  doubtless  true,  and  we  cannot  too  n^uch  praise  the  candour 
exhibited  by  the  author  in  speaking  of  a  people  who  have  been  grossly  misre- 
presented. We  think,  however,  that  he  is  much  too  severe  in  asserting  that 
**  they  disregard  the  sanctity  of  a  promise."  If  any  reliance  is  to.  be  placed  on 
the  experience  of  men  who  hav#^  passed  many  years  in  constant  commercial 

intercourse 
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Bat  kb  ¥«tMt^  iumIiW 
tke  loxwr  of  kb  court,  ocmswmI 
dbsadsfied  at  Ids  n$our:  tli«5^ 
of  kb  ovo  ofccrf  to  poboa  kiMk 
that  he  had  svaOoved  the  dndlT  dnuskt,  he  inqiiireii  of  the  trai- 
tor, ia  a  toae  rqaiHy  wM  wmd  tranqail,  why  the  btter  had  committed  the 
deed.  The  ffokj  wretch  feD  at  the  cafiph*s  feet,  and  confessed  that  hb  fide«> 
fity  had  beea  aednced  by  a  bribe  of  1,000  sequms.  *  Go,'  said  the  monarch, 
ia  die  tame  tonc^  'take  the  moacy  to  the  public  treasury,  and  leave  the 
pabee  bctee  die  report  eidier  of  thee  or  thy  crime  be  known  to  any  on«»'  ^<— 
"  Ahdalbh  IIL  had  eooqaered  Ibrahim,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party, 
bal  aipiied  to  the  raliphar.  To  save  himself  from  the  active  search  of  hb 
jaaOf  oftoded  master,  the  latter  had  ^^ubed  himself,  and  passed  ^  years 
b  ^aa  obacnre  village  of  Arafab.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  tiret!  of  hb 
mimrabh  and  degraded  existence,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  hb  lord,  to  whom  he  addressed  thb  memorial :  *  Commander  of  the  Fkith- 
fill,  my  crime  b  great,  but  thy  demency  b  greater :  my  punishment  vrould  be 
the  cftct  of  thy  righteous  yengeance,  but  my  pardon  will  be  that  of  thy  maf- 
naumity.*  Abdallah  wrote  at  the  haul  of  the  memorial :  *  Ibrahim,  I  pardon 
thee.*  He  <fid  more  than  thb :  be  asagned  hb  now  humbled  rival  a  consider- 
tkie  reremie  for  life."* 

III.  If  the  rdigioa  of  Mahomet  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  system  for  tht  improve* 
meot  of 'mankiiid,  it  was  well  adapted  to  unite  tbe  wandering  Arabs  of  tiie  dewrt,  and 
to  ftmn  any  nation  which  sbould  adopt  it  into  a  military  Community9  mora  formidable 
for  attack  than  Spatta,  and  in  some  respects  as  wSl  adapted  as  Rome  herself  for  tlia 

cov 
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conquest  of  the  world.  Before  a  battle,  the  TMrkisb  connnandera  make  a  circuit  of 
their  troops,  holding  forth  the  prospect  of  everlasting  happiness  to  those  who  should  die 
id  the  cause  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  assurance  of  protection  from  above  to  the  armies 
which  fought  in  behalf  of  tlie  Koran.  The  soldiers  repeated  to  one  another  before  the 
action,  '  either  the  glory  of  victory,  or  the  crown  of  martyrdom.'  They  believed  that 
legions  of  angels  hovered  over  their  camp,  and  directed  their  weapons  to  the  hearts  of 
their  enemies :  even  Mahomet  himself,  at  the  head  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  was  sup- 
posed oJFtcn  to  assist  in  person  the  combatants  who  fought  for  the  propagation  of  his 
faith. '  Hence  they  were  armed  with  invincible  resolution  and  heroic  courage ;  hence 
they  acquired  that  unanimity  which  was  seldom  found  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies ; 
hence  they  were  never  daunted  by  defeat,  or  sated  by  victory. 

The  institutions  of  the  Turks  were  well  contrived  for  maintaining  a  military  spirit 
among  them.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  Mussulmans  were  soldiers,  and  were  distin. 
guished  by  the  name  of  Askery.,  as  forming  a  separate  class  from  the  herd  of  infidel 
subjects.  At  first  a  third  of  the  conquered  lands  were  distributed  among  the  officers  and 
soldiers.  The  conquests  of  the  Ottomans  were  so  extensive,  that  they  were  not  obliged, 
like  the  Nornoans  and  Franks,  to  settle  a  captain  and  his  troop  on  the  same  estate :  the 
private  soldiers  held  grants  of  their  own  directly  from  the  sultan,  and  their  lands  were 
cultivated  exclusively  by  the  conquered  people,  who  paid  to  their  new  landlords  a  tenth 
of  the  produce. 

No  wonder  that  attractions  so  great  as  those  which  were  exhibited  to  the 
Turk,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  should  make  him  a  formidable  warrior. 
He  knew  that  if  victorious  his  condition  on  earth  would  be  one  of  ease,  if  not 
of  independence ;  and  he  believed  that  if  he  fell  in  the  conflict,  he  should  be 
immediately  transported  to  regions  where  the  delights  enjoyed  on  earth  would 
be  exceeded  a  million-fold.  When  he  thought  of  the  celestial  pavilions  which 
were  planted  by  rivers  of  pleasure,  and  inhabited  by  the  black-eyed  houries 
who  were  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival,  he  often  grew  impatient  to  throw  off 
his  load  of  mortality,  and  take  his  flight  to  the  sensual  paradise  of  his  pro- 
phet. Hence  as  death  held  out  such  objects  of  desire,  danger  could  not 
inspire  him  with  dread ;  and  to  the  soldier  who  is  taught  to  triumph  over  both, 
success  must  be  certain.  We  now  proceed  to  the  kind  of  government  esta* 
blished  by  the  Ottoman  lords. 

IV.  Having  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  their  original  station  by  adopting  a  mili- 
tary form,  the  Turks  preserved  that  form  in  the  sway  and  regulation  of  their  dominions. 
In  all  civil  matters  the  sultan  is  supreme.  It  is  held  that  his  will  is  sufficient  to  over- 
turn or  set  aside,  at  any  mon^ent,  any  law  not  established  by  the  Koran,  or  which  does 
not  concern  religion :  even  this  limitation  is  only  an  opinion  of  the  lawyers.  In  reli- 
gious matters,  however,  in  spite  of  their  sacred  character,  the  sultans  seem  to  have 
allowed  much  of  the  real  power  to  escape  them.  The  fetwiy  or  holy  seal,  which  was 
affixed  by  the  caliphs  to  their  acts,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  sultans,  but  in  those  of  the 
ulemas.  When  the  sultan  wishes  to  have  the  sanction  of  religion  to  any  act  of  great 
importance,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  body,  and  obtain  their  consent* 

The  civil  government  is  carried  on  by  the  vizier  and  other  principal  ministers.  When 
they  meet  in  divan,  the  sultan  is  present  behind  a  grated  window,  from  whence  he  can 
see  and  hear  every  thing,  but  where  he  is  not  seen.  The  supreme  command  in  the  pro- 
vinces is  vested  in  the  begUerbegs  and  ptmhas.     The  beglierbegs  are  only  two,  or  at  most 

three 

•  Theie  ulemas  are  the  clerical  and  legal  body,  and  they  consist  of  three  daaics  ■  the  doctois  of  law, 
the  Judges,  and  the  minittert  of  religton.  **  Of  these,  the  ministers  of  religion  form  the  lowest  daas,** 
and  the  doctors  the  highest  The  latter  are  the  Intrepreteis  of  the  Koran,  and  their  Mood  cannot  even 
be  shed  by  the  sultan.  The  cadhis,  or  judges,  occupy  a  middle  rank  between  the  other  two.  Yet  all 
three  form  one  indissoluble  body  I  for  law  and  reUgioo  are  the  same  in  Turkey,  the  mufti  is  thehlgHwr 
fai  both;  he  is  thetMXcA  UUm  and  theywva  mMU— the  prelate  of  orthodoxy  and  the  giver  of  judg- 
ments* 
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rin  miinbtr;  tlwy  Mie  tkr ptrovinoA  of  Aiurto^  ilotiicM%  laid  DuauOitL  TIte 
wfad  m4  flfext.M  tmh,  ^ve  tiio  giMnmwtk  df  all  the  odwr  praNrMei^  HkB 
mudtonty  of  iIm-  ptfclM  •attmids  over  the  military  forc^  the  reveilue,  arid  the  adiaiaiatwm 
tioo  ef  justice.  He  leads  the  anny  of  his  province,  admraisters  justice  in  bis  own  pei^ 
SOD,  and  both  collects  and  transmits  the  revenue  to  Constantinople,  But  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  prosperity,  and  all  hi»  wealth,  the  most  powerful  pacha  is,  lo  use  a  Turkisb 
phrase^  *<  a  statue  of  glass,'*  and  a  single  blow  from  the  hand  of  his  master  may  dadi 
him  to  pieces.  Such  is  the  reverence  paid  by  Mussulmans  to  the  unity  of  the  supreme 
power,  that  although  many  great  men  have  ruled  over  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  the 
government  of  Constantinople  often  seems  quite  unable  to  retain  its  authority,  indepen- 
dence has  seldom  been  succesSfViHy  assented,  and  the  pachalies  huve  ireve^  yet  b^kf  r^ 
&eted  hertdSUcry  IDte  the  fiefr  of  Ch«  Gothic  khigdonis. 

When  a  pAcha  becomer  so  pbwerfai  as  to  be  dreaded  by  the*  sfi'ftati,  lip 
officer  is  quietly  and  secretly  despatched  to  bring  his  head.  If  he  obtains  anjr 
previoaa  mtiniatTon  of  his  danger  (atrd  aS  he  has  spies  at  the  Sublime  FOrt^ 
this  is  oi^n  the  case)^  he  takes  care  that  the  poor  messenger  shall  lose  hi&  bead 
before  the  inaperid  mandate  be  delivered.  Vet  though  many  successive  liies- 
sengersr  have  met  with  this  flte,  the  obnoxious  governor  generally  falls  a  victftik 
in  the  end. 

In  the  administration  of  civil  law  the  judges  are  stud  to  be  often  corrupt, 
and  the  witnesses  perjured ;  and  the  criminal  law  is  represented  as  still  worse. 
**  If  a  baker  is  found  selling  his  bread  by  a  light  weight,  he  is  hanged  before  his 
door ;  if  any  one  is  apprehended  on  the  spot  where  a  disturbance  takes  place, 
be  is  instantly  dispatched.  No  matter  if  the  apprenlice,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  iraud^  is  hanged  instead  of  the  baker ;  no  matter  if  a  spectator  loses  his 
life  instead  of  the  actual  rioter :  the  purpose  is  to  create  terror  to  the  giviityy 
even  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  the  crime  is  punished  when 
the  criminal  escapes."  To  this  we  say,,  credat  JudcBtu.  Things  may  be  bad 
in  Turkey }  but  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  all  its  love  of  bloody  could  not  surelf 
tolerate  such  excesses ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  they  would  be  borne  by  the 
people,  who  are  ready  enough  to  rebel  whenever  they  have  any  cause  of  dis^ 
satisfiEurtion. 

Taxation  weighs  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  on  the  unbelievers.  There  are,  it 
appears^  three  great  taxes,  one  on  land,,  another  on  personal  property »  and 
the  third  ar  poll  tax,;  which  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  indivi« 
dual,  and  is  paid  by  ey&cy  one  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The 
Turk  may  with  reason  congratulate  himself  on  his  exemption  from  contiibuting 
to  the  support  of  the  states  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  burthen 
fails  heavily  on  the  Christian  and  Jewish  portion  of  the  commooity.  The  rev&» 
nue  arising  from  the  whole  empire  does  not  probably  exceed  four  millions,  a 
sum  of  no  great  magnitude,  considering  the  fertility  of  the  regions,  and  the 
vast  population,  submitted  to  the  Ottoman  sceptre. 

V.  Among  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  Turkish 
power,  may  be  reckoned  the  luxurious  indolence  to  which  the  nation  has  been 
addicted  since  its  first  establishment  in  Europe.  They  have  not  been  much 
accustomed  to  war  during  the  last  century,  and  they  have  certainly  no  disposi- 
ti0ftco>eiiigagci  in  it,  unless-  in  their  own  defence.  They  have  also  neglected 
tilecallsratiofiiof  the  arts^.  awl  have  thereby  snflered  natk>ns  onee  more  barba- 
DMiS'  to-  obtaia  advantage  over  thenn  In  some  respects  ''  knowledge  is  po  wer,!' 
» troth,  however,  which  they  se^(  either  not  to  understand  or  to  despise^ 
With  finrtificatiov,.  the  mathematies,  &idi  the  mechanical  power8,r  tbey  are  Iktld 
MqaMalecl^^uaddi^  are  entirely  ignorant  of  therimproventestP  whicfat  hwrtf 
been  made  in  the  art  of  war  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe.    Tlwir  p««» 
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sent  sultan  is  sensible  of  tbis  alarming  state  of  things,  and,  with  a  vigour  which 
eannot.be  too  much  admired,  he  is  labouring  to  amend  it.  Whether  he -may 
persevere  in  his  design,  and  thereby  avert  the  storm  which  appears  to  be 
bursting  over  him,  time  only  can  determine.  The  Turks  are  not  fond  of  inno- 
vation; and  their  climate  indisposes  them  to  long  continued  activity;  but 
their  numbers  are  great,  and  if  their  religious  enthusiasm  can  be  effectually 
called  forth,  they  may  make  a  vigorous  stand — for  a  short  time  only — against 
their  assailants. 

The  limits  within  which  we  are  necessarily  confined,  forbid  our  expatiating 
on  this  subject.  We  have  given  a  general  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  treated  it ;  and  we  think  that  the  opinion  we  expressed  of  the 
work,  at  the  commencement  of  tbis  article,  will  be  sanctioned  by  the  reader. 
It  is  a  meagre  compilation  —  exceedingly  so;  but  yet  it  contains  some 
accurate  and  judiciously  selected  matepals ;  and  in  the  absence  of  more  volu- 
minous works,  it  will  not  be  found  oither  useless  or  uninteresting.  The  style 
is  too  laboured — ^it  is  evidently  formed  on  the  model  of  Gibbon,  though  it  is 
destitute  of  the  enchanting  graces  of  our  English  Tacitus.  It  is  often  pom- 
pous without  dignity,  and  afiected  without  elegance. 


CHINESE  MS. 


Omne  ignotumpro  magnifico  is  an  ancient  adage :  instances  might  be  multiplied 
in  support  of  its  truth,if  the  concurrent  testimony  of  mankind  did  not  declare  the 
proneness  of  the  human  race  in  all  countries  to  admire  what  is  not  understood. 

When  we  are  told  by  Major  Denham  of  the  prodigious  esteem  in  which  a 
broken  English  cut  glass  chandelier-drop  was  held  at  the  court  of  Bornou ; 
when  we  read  of  the  profound  respect  paid  to  a  cuckoo  clock  in  China,  or  of  a 
native  of  that  country  paying  his  vows  to  a  paltry  European  print  of  Buonaparte, 
qtuui  deo  ;  we  smile  at  follies  which  might  be  paralleled  amongst  ourselves. 

The  writer  of  this  was  lately  conversing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Chinese 
tongue  with  a  person  who  professed  to  have  some  little  knowledge  of  it;  and 
he  informed  the  writer  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  curious  illuminated 
Chinese  MS.,  which  contained  some  philosophical  maxim  or  dogma  of  one  of 
the  sages  of  China,  the  sense  of  which  he  could  not  exactly  discover.  Expressing 
a  wish  to  see  this  document,  the  writer  was  soon  after  admitted  to  the  pos- 
sessor's library,  where  he  found  suspended  a  square  piece  of  crio^son  paper 
with  ornamented  edges,  whereon  appeared  four  Chinese  characters  in  gold 
ink.  This  was  the  MS.  referred  to.  The  writer's  surprise  and  amusement 
may  be  conceived,  when  he  found  this  maxim  to  be  as  follows : 


ge  1 
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Shang  pin  he  ehun,  i.  e.  Hyum  of  mperior  qttaSfy, 
Upon  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  an  able  sinologist,  he  remarked  that 
Dr.  Hager  has  been  mystified  by  this  same  nuurtm,  which  is  to  be  found  upon 
or  within  many  of  the  tea-chests  brought  to  this  country.  In  his  **  Elementary 
Characters  of  the  Chinese  "  (London,  1801,  p.  Izxvi.)  that  learned  penon  ghoes 
the  above  characters,  which  he  thus  translates:  ^  of  superior  quality,  lastmg, 
and  firagrant." 
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PLAN  FOR  PUBLISHING  EASTERN  WORKS  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret  to  every  oriental  scholar,  that  works  in 
the  original  languages  of  the  east  are  so  scarce,  or  so  little  accessible  to  stu- 
dents, io  this  country,  whereby  a  very  serious  impediment  is  ofiered  to  the  cul- 
thration  of  eastern  literature.  Instances  have  occurred  within,  our  knowledge 
in  which  individuals  of  limited  pecuniary  means,  and  not  possessed  of  the 
degree  of  influence  required  to  obtain  access  to  the  depositories  of  oriental 
manuscripts,  have  been  compelled  to  suspend,  and  sometimes  abandon,  the 
study  of  languages  which  might  have  opened  to  them  stores  of  learning,  of 
which  Europe  is  yet  comparatively  ignorant.  Until  these  languages  are  more 
generally  known,  and  the  literature  they  contain  is  better  appreciated,  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  that  any  individual  will,  from  mere  love  of  learning,  tax  hb 
foods  so  heavily  as  upon  his  own  responsibility  to  print  works,  the  sale 
•f  which  would  not  reimburse  him  a  tenth  of  the  expense  of  printing;  yet 
nntil  some  method  be  devised  by  which  copies  of  oriental  works,  now 
slumbering  undisturbed  in  the  libraries  of  the  universities,  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  East-India  House,  in  the  shops  of  booksellers,  and  in  private  col- 
lections, can  be  multiplied,  we  may  look  with  fruitless  anxiety  for  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  oriental  literature  in  England,  however  lamentable  it  is 
that  this  country  should  continue  in  the  rear  of  other  nations  in  a  pursuit 
which  so  essentially  concerns  its  own  interest. 

It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  the  many  important  objects  with  which  the 
cultivation  of  eastern  languages  and  letters  is  intimately  connected.  The 
permanence  of  our  Indian  empire ;  the  right  understanding  of  its  |)olitios,  its 
jurii|urudence,  its  political  economy ;  the  prosperity  of  our  eastern  commerce; 
the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  a  hundred  millions  of  Hindus  and  Ma- 
homedans  who  are  our  fellow  subjects,  with  a  multitude  of  considerations 
growing  out  of  these  and  other  kindred  topics,  will  easily  suggest  themselves, 
with  all  which  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  of  eastern  languages  and 
sciences  is  closely  allied. 

What  is  then  to  be  done,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  which  cannot  be  left^ 
as  in  ordinary  cases,  to  the  operation  of  individual  industry  and  enterprize  ? 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction  we  announce  that,  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a  plan  has  been  formed  and  digested  for  this  very 
interesting  object,  and  for  providing  funds  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The 
plan  is  patronized  by  his  Majesty,  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Dake  of  Gloucester,  and  Prince  Leopold, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Goderich,  Lord  Grenville,  and  other  personages  of  high  rank.  We 
give  the  following  detail  of  it  from  the  prospectus : — 

**  1.  The  extensive  and  valuable  collections  of  oriental  MSS.  which  are 
deposited  in  our  public  and  private  libraries,  have  long  attracted  the  attention 
ef  the  learned  of  this  and  other  countries ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
some  means,  oflering  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  may  be  devised,  by 
which  the  public  may  be  put  in  possession  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  eastern 
literature,  and  an  opportunity  be  presented  for  shewing  that  this  country  h 
not  backward  in  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  oriental  learning,  in  which 
she  has  long  held  the  foremost  rank.  The  interesting  relations,  inoreoyer, 
ia  which  tbis  couiitry  stauds  with  the  east,  affording  las  they  do  the- best 
oppOTtiudtaes  for  carrying  such  a  project  into  effect,-  and  'at  the  nUne  'time 

promising 
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promising  both  to  England  and  its  eastern  possessions  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults, m^yh9  mtntion^d  as  sMIitAoml  motives  ibr  ee|;i^»^  in  sii£|i  an  under- 
taking. 

^*  i.  The  advantages  Hkely  to  be  deriyed  from  a  more  extensive  culdyation 
of  oriental  literature  in  this  country  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  bibKcal 
criticism,  ecelesiastieal  and  general  history,  biography,  belles-lettres,  the  arts 
and  sciences;  and  geography. 

^  S.  With  reference  to  bibHeal  criticism  and  ecclesiastical  history,  we  know 
that  our  Scriptures,  particularly  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  abound  in  modes 
of  expresdon,  and  allusions  to  customs,  in  many  cases  imperfectly  understood 
in  Europe,  but  still  prevailing  in  the  east.  That  light  confessedly  derived  fron 
the  Arabic  and  other  sister  dialects  of  the  Hebrew,  has  been  thrown  on  the 
text  of  Scripture  by  the  Rabbinical  and  other  commentators,  no  one  will 
deny;  yet  volumes  on  Arabic  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  more  ancient  pro- 
ductions of  the  Arabian  poets,  which  approach  most  neariy  fn  style  and  senti- 
ments to  some  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  still  lie  in  MS.  in  our  libraries, 
either -entirely  neglected,  or  at  best  accessible  to  few. 

"  4.  In  the  Syriac  language,  which  approximates  still  nearer  than  the  Arabic* 
to  the  Hebrew  in  its  form  and  modes  of  expression,  there  are  in  our  libraries 
unpublished  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  even  commentaries  on  the  Script 
tiires,  written  by  the  bishops  and  other  learned  members  of  the  oriental 
churches ;  together  with  MS.  works  of  the  greatest  value  to  divines,  on  ec- 
clesiastical history  and  divinity,  composed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  churdies.  The  collection  also  of  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  now  placed  in 
the  British  Museum  by  the  liberality  of  Parliament,  contains  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  MSS.  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures  now  in  existence;  and  it  is^of 
the  greatest  importance  to  biblical  criticism  that  a  collation  of  them  should  be 
made  and  published. 

^  5.  Perhaps  no  people  possess  more  extensive  stores  of  history,  biography, 
and  polite  literature,  than  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  The  accounts  which  their 
historical  and  biographical  works  contain  of  their  own  and  the  surrounding 
countries,  are  necessarily  the  only  sources  from  which  information  can  be 
obtained  relative  to  the  history  of  those  regions,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
persons  to  whom  they  have  given  birth.  Their  histories  of  the  crusades  in 
particular,  which  furnish  the  most  authentic  details  on  this  interesting  subject, 
will  always  amuse  and  instruct  the  general  reader,  while  they  furnish  materials 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  historian.  In  polite  literature,  and  especially 
in  works  of  fiction,  they  have  perhaps  never  been  excelled,  and  in  studying 
such  of  their  works  in  belles-lettres  as  have  been  already  printed  in  any  Euro- 
pean language,  regret  must  be  felt  that  few  of  these  books,  which  are  so  well 
calculated  to  aflbrd  us  pleasure,  have  been  translated. 

**  6.  Whatever  may  be  our  present  superiority  over  Asia  in  the  arts  and 
science  it  eannot  be  uninteresting  tp  the  inqi^ring  mind  to  recuv  tq  the 
fpiirces  firoiv  whence  we  derived  the  first  elements  of  onr  knowledge.  In  thia 
leypeQt  Asia  niuist  he  recognized  ^s  the  elder  sister  and  instructress  of  Europe  j^ 
^d  althQugh  the  hordes  of  barbarians,  which  paui;ed  forth  Uke  a  tosceot  finiia 
\k^  Dortb-w^ft^rn  regiquB,  efiectually  extingui^ed  the  Mght  whicb  shera^  4n^ 
ifipart^  yet  w^  are  ipdebted  to  the  Mphammedan  courts  of  Qo^dovi^  Gtp^ 
mi4«»  ^d  Seville^  for  its  rf»toration,  SA  it  is  to  tMn  th^  Suropft  avesr  ^ 
n)4HBe9t§  of  many  of  hi^r  now  highly  cultivated  arts  and  sqiencea, 

*^  7-  i^rom  A«a|ic  wod^8!09  t|ie  mathamatiqi  9Ddim<Hli<4«4^  pi^i^MVff  <iM»AUgbl 
i^  i9Pij^}i(  to  be  ^pected.    Tp  t^^cf  ^  j^r^gre^ft  of  tke^  ^cmo^b  b9«r«w, 

under 
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oodflr  tiKi  Calip4bat9  wben  scieDoe  had  declined  among  the  Greeks,  cannot  te. 
uninteresting  to  the  philosopher.  And  as  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the^ 
Greek  tutth^s  were  transited  into  Arabic,  under  the  patronage  of  the  court 
of  Bijgda^s  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  long-lost  Oreek  works  may  be  div. 
covered  in  m  Arabiaa  dress,  as  was  the  case  with  the  treatise  on  conic 
sKtioae  by  Apolloaius  Rhodius,  brought  to  Europe  by  Golius,  and  translated 
bjrHaUey. 

**  9.  Fran  the  mercantile  character  of  the  Arabs,  foreign  countries  were 
esplored^  and  commercial  establishments  formed  by  them,  at  an  early  period 
of  their  history ;  and  it  is  fmticipated  that  accounts  of  their  travels  may  be 
diMovered,  not  less  interesting  than  those  of  Ibn  Batuta»  noticed  by  Mr. 
ByicUiardt,  and  of  which  some  specimens  have  been  published  by  Kosegarteo. 
aid  ApeU,  or  of  the  two  l^ohanrniedans  who  visited  India  and  China  in  the. 
mik  century,  translated  and  published  by  the  learned  Reqaudot. 

"  9.  9iit  while  the  literature  of  the  east  in  general  is  highly  worthy  of  our 
nsCioey  that  of  British  India  has  an  especial  claim  to  our  r^ard.  The  pos- 
iflnoa  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history,  geography,  statistics^. 
Isvs,  and  usi^es  of  that  portion  of  our  empire,  must  be  productive  of  good 
both  t^  the  governors  and  the  governed ;  and  to  procure  means  for  obtaining, 
isformation  on  these  subjects  is  one  of  the  principal  designs  of  this  pros- 
pectus 

**  10.  The  object  proposed  is,  to  publish,  free  of  expense  to  the  authors, 
tnnislations  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  such  works  in  the  oriental  languages  as  a 
cooMifttee  of  orientalists  already  appointed  shall  approve.  These  translations 
sre  to  be  accompanied  by  the  original  texts,  and  such  illustrations  as  may  be, 
considered  neeessary.  By  the  publication  of  the  original  text  it  is  intended  to- 
aaltiply  copies  of  such  works  as  are  scarce,  and  to  furnish  students  at  a 
moderate  expense  with  correct  copies  of  the  best  Asiatic  works,  to  which  theiy, 
ma^jbt  not  otherwise  have  access. 

**  11.  It  is  not  intended  to  confine  the  operations  of  the  committee  to  works 
io  tlie  Arebic,  Persian,  and  Syriac  languages ;  it  is  their  intention  to  translate 
sad  publish  standard  and  interesting  works  in  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  PaK,  Cinga- 
lese^ and  Burmese;  in  the  languages  of  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  Turkey;  in  the 
Ifalayaii,  and  other  dialects  of  the  eastern  archipelago;  and  in  the  numeroue. 
dialects  of  Hindustan,  and  the  southern  peninsula  of  India. 

"  12.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  publication  of  oriental  texts  and 
tnaiBlatioae  can  be  efiected  to  any  considerable  extent,  by  the  efibrts  of  indi- 
vidnafts»  lor  none  but  a  public  body  can  command  the  funds,  or  furnish  the 
literary  means,  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.    The  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was  instituted  for  the  advancement  of 
oriental  literature,  is  the  only  body  in  this  country  to  which,  the  public  caa 
leek  with  any  prospect  of  success  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  project; 
md  tbe  council  of  that  society  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  co-^operate 
ia  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  prospectus  to  Bsaka 
koowi^    They  have  subscribed  largely  from  their  funds ;  have  recomipended 
a  eoaMBittee^  consisting  of  individuala  well  known  for  their  zeal  and  attainmeiKa  > 
ia  eaetare  Uterature,  to  superintend  the  editing,  translating^  and  printing  of. 
the  woeka  that  are  tq  he  published ;  and  have  granted  the  use  of  their  house . 
i»  the  tnmsacliofi  of  th«i  business  of  the  committee : — thus  aflerding  the  beat^ 
proo&of  their  readiness  tp  promote  the  propeeod  object,  and  the  stiengeet. 
gpaivilM^ta  |li^p«bii^thft(  sucb^worke  atmi^  beccconniettded  for  pttbUeadoU; 

will 
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if^iH  be  executed  in  a  manner  that  will  render  them  worthy  of  the  patronage 
that  is  now  solicited. 

-'  **  13.  For' the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  literature 
of  the  east,  and  encouraging  translations,  the  committee  will  gire  annually, 
fbr  such  Works  or  portions  of  works  as  they  consider  deserving  of  distinction, 
four  rewai*ds  in  money,  in  sums  of  from  ^60  to  j^lOO  each,  and  four  gold 
medals  of  the  value  of  fifteen  guineas  each,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  they  are  presented.  Translators  whose  woiics  are  ap- 
proved, will  be  eligible  to  either  description  of  reward,  unless  they  expraialy 
limit  their  views  to  the  medals.  The  rewards  and  medals  will  be  conferred  at 
the  annual  meeting;  and  success  on  one  occasion  will  not  disqualify  for  re- 
ceiving rewards  or  medals  at  future  anniversaries.  Any  member  oftbe' 
committee  who  sends  a  work  for  approval,  whether  with  a  view  to  obtainin|; 
a  reward  or  medal,  or  merely  to  have  it  printed  at  the  committee's  expense,  itf 
to  cease  to  adt  on  the  committee  until  a  decision  is  come  to  on  his  work.- 
'  **  14.  This  committee  now  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  for  such' 
pecuniary  aid  as  will  enable  them  to  effect  the  objects  proposed  in  this  pros- 
piectus.  The  sums  contributed  will  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  execution 
of  the  plan  above  detailed,  and  the  accounts  will  be  examined,  and  a  report 
made  annually  to  the  subscribers  of  the  application  of  the  funds,  by  an 
auditor,  who  is  to  be  elected  by  and  from  the  body  of  the  subscribers.  A 
report  of  the  progress  made  in  translating  and  printing  during  the  year  will 
also  be  made  to  the  subscribers  annually,  and  notices  will  be  given  of  such 
works  as  the  committee  may  intend  to  print  at  the  expense  of  the  funds 
contributed  by  the  subscribers.  The  first  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
will  be  held  at  the  house  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  Thursday  the  Slst 
February  1828,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  when  the  regulations  for  the  committee 
will  be  determined  on,  and  an  auditor  be  elected. 

^  15.  The  terms  of  subscription  proposed  are,  that  every  individual  or 
institution  subscribing  ten  guineas  or  upwards  annually,  will  be  entitled  to  one 
fine*p9per  copy  of  every  work  translated,  printed,  and  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee, with  the  name  of  the  individual  or  institution  subscribing  printed  on 
the  back  of  the  title-page.  The  remaining  copies  will  be  disposed  of  by  the 
committee  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  consider  most  conducive  to  their 
objects,  and  to  the  advancement  of  oriental  literature. 

**  16.  The  committee  propose  to  open  communications  with  the  literary 
societies,  the  British  governors  and  consuls,  and  learned  individuals  in  Asia 
and  Afnca,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  scarce  and  valuable  oriental  MSS. 
They  also  intend  to  communicate  with  the  oriental  scholars  in  this  and  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  texts  and  translations  of  valuable 
oriental  works,  which  may  now  lie  in  MS.  in  public  and  private  libraries;  and 
thus,  by  every  available  means,  to  endeavour  to  preserve  what  might  otherwise 
be  irrecoverably  lost,  and-  to  make  known  original  works  and  translations 
which  might  otherwise  never  meet  the  public  eye. 

**  17.  The  committee  confidently  expect  that  valuable  translations  will  be 
obtained  from  Asia,  as  they  feel  assured  that  many  civil  and  military  officers 
residing  there  have  hitherto  been  deterred  from  translating  oriental  works  by 
their  having  no  opportunity  for  publishing  the  result  of  their  labours  in 
England*  As  that  opportunity  is  now  offered,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  improvement  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  and  the 
prospect  of  -acquiring  celebrity  in  Europe,  to  make  translations  and  ttvaH 

themselves 
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tbennBdyes  of  the  iqeans  of  publicatioo  presented  in  this  prospectus.  For  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  translations  and  subscriptions  from  Asia,  learned  men  in 
India,  Ceylon,  Penang,  China,  &c.  will  be  invited  to  form  themselves  fnto 
corresponding  committees. 

''IS.  The  willingness  already  evinced  to  further  this  design,  induces  the 
committee  to  entertain  the  most  lively  hopes  of  success.  From  the  list  of 
disdaguished  names  prefixed  and  appended  to  this  prospectus  they  have  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  proceed,  and  have  every  reason  to  expect  thiit  the 
aecBtion  of  the  plan  will  be  materially  assisted  by  the  British  univeraties. 

'*  19.  It  is  requested  that  those  individuals  who  are  willing  to  become 
nbacribers  to  the  execution  of  this  plan  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Huttmann,  at  the  house  of  the  Rojral  Aaatic 
Society,  No.  14,  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street,  London;  and  that  they  will 
iDform  him  where  he  may  draw  for  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  Sub* 
icripdons  will  also  be  received  by  such  houses  of  agency  as  may  be  nominated 
b]f  the  corresponding  committees  in  Asia." 

The  cluurman  of  the  committee  is  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart. 
The  deputy  chairmen  are  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Sir  £.  H.  East,  Sir  A.  Johnston, 
C<^  Mark  Wilks,  and  Lieut.  Col.  iltzclarence.  The  other  members  consist 
of  eminent  oriental  scholars  in  England  and  various  parts  of  the  east. 

The  subscriptions  already  promised  to  this  magnificent  undertaking  (induding 
the  liberal  contribution  of  one  hundred  guineas  by  the  East-India  Company 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  objects  contemplated  in  this  plan)  amount 
to  between  J6800  and  £900  per  annum.  Large  as  this  sum  appears,  it  is  by 
DO  means  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking :  the  larger 
the  amount  of  the  annual  subscription,  the  wider  will  be  the  scope  of  the 
committee's  exertions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  undertaking  so  truly  national 
as  this  is  will  be  supported  and  encouraged  by  national  liberality ;  and  that, 
by  means  of  this  plan,  properly  managed,  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  obstacle 
to  the  much  desired  dissemination  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  east,  may  be. 
entirely  removed  throughout  Europe. 
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The  writer  of  the  communication  which  was  inserted  in  a  condensed  shape, 
under  the  above  title,  in  p.  ^,  requests  us  to  explain  that,  in  his  suggestion 
respecting  the  information  of  a  corps  of  pioneers  composed  of  natives^  he 
meant  not  the  aboriginal  natives,  who  are  a  slender  and  feeble,  as  well  as  un»' 
tnctable  race;  but  natives  of  European  descent,  of  whom,  he  says,  there 
are  many  who  act  as  housekeepers,  servants,  &c. 

He  pointed  out  likewise  a  typographical  mistake  in  p.  30,  line  37>  where 
the  word  onny  is  printed  for  arm,  which  makes  the  passage*  somewhat  ri^i^ 
^lonfft 
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THE  BRITISH  TERRITORIES  IN  THE  DECCAN. 

Tax  feU^wkig  lA  an  exttraet  fi^om  an  official  repott  of  Gepl.  Henry  Duluto 
Robertson,  collector  of  Poonah  : — 

It  might  be  ioteeeaiang  to  trace  the  eiutct  limits  held  ai  different  periods 
by  tht  iparious  rulera  of  that  portion  of  country  now  included  in  the  Sattara 
fttfmeipality  and  the  Ahmedauggur  and  Poona  collectorships^  and  to  inquire 
iflto'the  partial  ehaagea  introduced  into  particular  districts  by  partieular  men; 
but  this  would  otciUpy  too*  much  of  my  time  at  present,  for  it  would  neesssariiy 
embfaile  a  study  of  Ui^e  hiiltory  and  wars  of  ail  the  Mahomedan  kings*  of  the 
DeecaBy.  and' oC  the  usurpations  of  many  of  their  Turrufdars  and  J^heevdara. 
I  ahaR  tiberefiire  enter  on  a  consideration  of  those  times  which  more  partk» 
lirly  rdate  to  the  objects  of  t^  letter,  from  their  having  been  marked  by 
disCinguiahed  men,  whose  wisdom'  in  revenue  administration,  though  not  now 
operative,  ia  stiU  a  theme  of  conversation  with  the  mass  of  the  people*  Before 
I  do  so,  however,  it  may  not  be  amise  to  give  a  generd>  outline  of  this  eollec(> . 
torship  at  the  present  time. 

'the  district  undbr  my  superintendance  is  bounded  on  tlie  west  by  the 
snmmitB  of  the  Syadaree  range  of  mountains,  and  by  the  jagheer  of  the  Pmft 
Svchen  an^  ^e  river  Neera  on  the  south.  Fl-om  the  north-western  point  it 
runs  south-east  along  a  range  of  hiUish,  a  few  miles  north  of  and  parallel  to  the 
nter  Goro^  nntit  that  river  iis  joined  by  the  Neera.^  From  thence  the  bounds 
of  the*  turruf  of  Piabool  form  its  limits  as  far  as  the  river  Bhema,  the  course  of 
whith  river  marks  its  remaining  boundary  to  the  north  and  to  the  east.  Il 
curtends  from  forty-five  to  fSfty  miles  along*  the  western  Crhauts,  is  sixty-five 
mies  broad  in*  the  centre,  lind  abont  forty  just  before  it  diminishes  into  a  strip 
of  abdut  twelve  mites;  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  in  ninetjp-five 
miles,  and  its  medinm  length,  exclusive  of  the  strip  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
is' sixty-eight  nrilesi 

The  general  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  irregular.  T&e 
atiountadBa  near  the  GHiauts  are  covered  with  wood  and  shrubbery j  and  those 
inland  are  bare  apparently  in  proportion  to  their  distance  firom  the  great 
range.  The  country  is  intersected  by  many  rivers  and  streams  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ghauts,  and  which,  bounded  by  inferior  ranges 
of  hills,  run  to  the  eastward  and  southward.  The  valiies  through  which  they 
bend  their  course  are  fertile,  and  with  some  exceptions  well-peopled.  But 
diey  are  productive  more  firom  the  exeelfence  of  the  sidil,  by  which 'tbejr  seem 
to  hai^  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  moon  tains,  than  frcmi  any 
tmusmal  labour  of  the*  husbandman  or  the  existenee  of  means  of  irrigatieni 
These  valtiea,  where  narrow  and  bounded'  bymotlntfedAa  or*h%h  hills,  are 
termed  Khorey  and  N«het,<amd^are  riiest  frequently  distinguisHed  By  the  namea 
of  the  rivers  which  pass  through  them,  Moota  Khorey,  the  wJHef'  of  the*  rvret 
Mobta,  Baun  Neher  and  Bheem  N'eher,  the  vafllen  of  tfre*  Btmn  and  the 
Kleemi^  nwH.  The  namea  of  the  princi{ial  rivers  are  the  Bheema,  the  Gora, 
the  Baum,  the  Moota ;  the  Moota,  the  Pawna,  the  Indooranee,  the  Under,' 
the  Moota  Moolla,  the  Kurrah  and  the  Neera.  They  are  by  no  means  plenti- 
fully stocked  with  fish,  and  the  kinds  which  are  found  are  few  of  them  good. 
On  the  mountains  near  the  Ghauts  are  found  royal  tigers,  besides  the  other 
less  ferocious  beasts  which  are  met  with  in  the  interior :  cheetas,  panthers, 
hyenas,  wolves,  hogs,  &c.  The  products  of  the  mountains  are  few;  teak 
and  poon  trees  are  to  be  found,  but  not  in  any  quantity,  and  of  no  great 

mi^tudt 
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magnitude.  Plantains  grow  spontaneously  on  some  of  the  mountains.  The 
{ress  which  grows  on  the  western  hills  is  good  for  homed  cattle^  and  not  for 
sheep  or  horses ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  where  the  deep  narrow  Tallies  hear 
the  Ghauts  widen  into  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  grass  on  the 
akirts  of  the  hills  forty  miles  inland  is  excellent  both  for  sheep  and  horses. 

The'  climate  is  invigorating  and  good,  in  comparison  of  other  parts  of 
In£a :  the  air  is  lighter,  the  cold  more  bracing,  and  the  heat  less  oppressive  ; 
it  is  therefore  a  country  better  adapted  for,  Europeans  than  many  other  coun- 
tries of  India.  The  diseases  incidental  to  it  are  fever,  ague,  and  diseases  of 
the  liver  and  bowels,  and  violent  colds  and  catarrhs.  The  thermometer  some- 
times varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains  there  is  a  succession  of  cool  breezes  and 
hot  sunshine,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  those  who  are  obliged  to. 
suffer  from  exposure  to  the  full  force  and  rapidity  of  the  changes.  It  is  at  this 
period  that  all  those  complaints  symptomatic  of  a  deranged  state  of  the  liver 
are  most  prevalent.  The  languor  which  in  almost  every  season  of  the  year  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  India,  is  hardly  ever  experienced  here  even  in  thei 
hottest  weather :  this  probably  arises  from  the  perspiratory  ducts  having  less 
duty  to  perfcM'm,  and  from  the  greater  substantial  vigour  left  in  the  constitution 
to  resist  the  efiects  of  heat. 

The  periodical  rains  are  the  same  as  those  which  prevail  along  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula :  a  few  showers  of  the  monsoon  of  the  other  coast, 
however,  reach  us  here,  and  are  calculated  on  by  the  cultivators  in  November, 
to  bring  forward  their  corps.  From  the  Ghauts  inwards  fifty  miles  there  is 
generally  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  but  beyond  that  distance  there  is  usually  only 
a  scanty  supply ;  and  in  the  easternmost  districts  of  Soopa  and  Patus  there 
is  frequently  a  great  scarcity.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
grounds  that  the  mountains  of  the  western  parts  attracting  the  clouds,  the 
plains  not  fitr  removed  from  them  do  not  receive  their  due  proportion  of  rain. 
The  prevailing  nature  of  the  climate  is  affected  in  some  measure  by  these  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  supply  of  rain,  or  more  probably  by  the  same  cause 
which  occasions  this  difference,  the  greater  elevation  of  the  country.  From 
the  Ghauts  eastward,  thirty,  and  in  some  places  forty  miles,  it  is  colder  than 
&rther  inland,  nearly  all  the  year  round ;  and  the  districts  included  within 
that  range  are  designated  Mawul  or  Mora,  words  signifying  damp,  wet,  fpggy. 
They  are  reckoned  by  the  natives  uncomfortable  districts  to  live  in  on  account 
of  their  chilliness.  It  was  from  them  that  Sewajee  drew  the  ffower  of  his 
soUfiers,  who  were  foremost  in  all  services  of  danger  and  difficulty.  Eastward 
of  this  tract  the  country  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Desh,  which  is  a  word 
osed  for  any  country  generally,  but  which  here  is  applied  in  particular  to  the 
country  inland  from  the  Mawuls. 

The  people  of  the  Desh  are  more  able-bodied  and  better  looking  than 
the  Mawullees.  The  diffbrence  is  said  to  arise  from  the  more  heating  and 
more  nourishing  quality  of  the  grain  raised  in  their  fields,  and  on  which  they 
subsist.  Their  chief  food  is  that  produced  on  their  own  fields,  which  consists 
in  the  Mewals  of  rice,  raghee,  and  savey,  and  further  inland,  of  bajerry  and 
joarry.  Wheat  is  seldom  eaten  by  them ;  and  what  their  fields  prodqce  of  this 
latter  grain  is  usually  sold  in  Poona,  or  the  kusba  or  market  town  nearest 
to  their  village.  The  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  mountaineers  Is  also 
to  be  remarked  in  their  nakedness.  The  Koonbees  around  Poona  have  gene^ 
ralty'a  very  good  pair  of  cotton  breeches  :  but  those  of  the  Mawuls  have  only 
a  small  piece  of  cloth  to  cover  what  it  would  be  indecent  to  disclose.    They 
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conquest  of  the  world.  Before  a  battle,  the  TMrkish  commanders  make  a  circuit  of 
their  troops,  holding  forth  the  prospect  of  everlasting  happiness  to  those  who  should  die 
10  tlie  pause  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  assurance  of  protection  from  above  to  the  armies 
which  fought  in  behalf  of  tlie  Koran.  The  soldiers  repeated  to  one  another  before  the 
action,  *  either  the  glory  of  victory,  or  the  crown  of  martyrdom.*  They  believed  that 
legions  of  angels  hovered  over  their  camp,  and  directed  their  weapons  to  the  hearts  of 
their  enemies :  even  Mahomet  himself,  at  the  head  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  was  sup- 
posed often  to  assist  in  person  the  combatants  who  fought  for  the  propagation  of  his 
faith.'  Hence  they  were  armed  with  invincible  resolution  and  heroic  courage ;  hence 
they  acquired  that  unanimity  which  was  seldom  found  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies ; 
hence  they  were  never  daunted  by  defeat,  or  sated  by  victory. 

Tlie  institutions  of  the  Turks  were  well  contrived  for  maintaining  a  military  spirit 
among  them.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  Mussulmans  were  soldiers,  and  were  distin. 
guished  by  the  name  of  Askery^  as  forming  a  separate  class  from  the  herd  of  infidel 
subjects.  At  first  a  third  of  the  conquered  lands  were  distributed  among  the  officers  and 
soldiers.  The  conquests  of  the  Ottomans  were  so  extensive,  that  they  were  not  obliged, 
like  the  Nornoans  and  Franks,  to  settle  a  captain  and  his  troop  on  the  same  estate :  the 
private  soldiers  held  grants  of  their  own  directly  from  the  sultan,  and  their  lands  were 
cultivated  exclusively  by  the  conquered  people,  who  paid  to  their  new  landlords  a  tenth 
of  the  produce. 

No  wonder  that  attractions  so  great  as  those  which  were  exhibited  to  the 
Turk,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  should  make  him  a  formidable  warrior. 
He  knew  that  if  victorious  his  condition  on  earth  would  be  one  of  ease,  if  not 
of  independence ;  and  he  believed  that  if  he  fell  in  the  conflict,  he  should  be 
immediately  transported  to  regions  where  the  delights  enjoyed  on  earth  would 
be  exceeded  a  million-fold.  When  he  thought  of  the  celestial  pavilions  which 
were  planted  by  rivers  of  pleasure,  and  inhabited  by  the  black-eyed  houries 
who  were  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival,  he  often  grew  impatient  to  throw  off 
his  load  of  mortality,  and  take  his  flight  to  the  sensual  paradise  of  his  pro- 
phet. Hence  as  death  held  out  such  objects  of  desire,  danger  could  not 
inspire  him  with  dread ;  and  to  the  soldier  who  is  taught  to  triumph  over  both, 
success  must  be  certain.  We  now  proceed  to  the  kind  of  government  esta- 
blished by  the  Ottoman  lords. 

IV.  Having  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  their  original  station  by  adopting  a  mili- 
tary form,  the  Turks  preserved  that  form  in  the  sway  and  regulation  of  their  dominions. 
In  all  civil  matters  the  sultan  is  supreme.  It  is  held  that  his  will  is  sufficient  to  over- 
turn or  set  aside,  at  any  moment,  any  law  not  established  by  the  Koran,  or  which  does 
not  concern  religion :  even  this  limitation  is  only  an  opinion  of  the  lawyers.  In  rdi- 
gious  matters,  however,  in  spite  of  their  sacred  character,  the  sultans  seem  to  have 
allowed  much  of  the  real  power  to  escape  them.  The  fetva^  or  holy  seal,  which  was 
affixed  by  the  caliphs  to  their  acts,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  sultans,  but  in  those  of  the 
ulemas.  When  the  sultan  wishes  to  have  the  sanction  of  religion  to  any  act  of  great 
importance,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  body,  and  obtain  their  consent* 

The  civil  government  is  carried  on  by  the  vizier  and  other  principal  ministers.  When 
they  meet  in  divan,  the  sultan  is  present  behind  a  grated  window,  from  whence  he  can 
see  and  hear  every  thing,  but  where  he  is  not  seen.  The  supreme  command  in  the  pro- 
vinces is  vested  in  the  begUerbegs  and  pacha$.     The  beglierbegs  are  only  two,  or  at  most 

.three 

•  Theie  ulemas  are  the  clerical  and  legal  body,  and  they  consist  of  three  dattes— the  doctors  of  law, 
the  Judges,  and  the  ministen  of  religion.  «*  Of  tlMie,  the  ministen  of  rdigkm  Ibrm  the  lowest  cka.** 
and  the  doctors  the  highest.  The  latter  are  the  intrepreten  of  the  Koran,  and  their  blood  cannot  even 
be  shed  by  the  sultan.  The  cadhis,  or  judges,  occupy  a  middle  rank  between  theother  two.  Yet  all 
three  form  one  indissoluble  body  \  for  law.  and  rdigioo  are  the  tame  in  Turkey,  the  mufd  is  lliiihlfllaiif 
hi  both;  he  Is  the  aheikh  Ukm  and  theywiw  «aA<U— the  prelate  of  orthodoxy  and  the  giver  of  judg- 
ments. 
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imvin  mimlMr;  tliey  nife  the ptvvinodi df  AaatoKi^  Rbn>eli%  mid  DtkmtdmL  Tite 
peeha^  wbd  ari  mextM  hnA,  luve  tfafe  giMnmwtit  df  all  the  odwr  prttvMeL  The 
•illliority  of  tbe  puclw  •Ktends  over  the  military  forc^  IIm  reveiittey  arid  the  adniniatM^ 
tioD  of  justice.  He  leads  the  armjr  of  his  provioee,  administers  justiije  in  bis  own  pei(- 
wn,  and  both  collects  and  transmits  the  revenue  to  Constantinople.  But  in  the  midst  of 
ill  his  prosperity,  and  all  bi»  wealth,  the  most  powerful  pacha  is,  to  use  a  Turkish 
phrase^  "  a  statue  of  glass,'*  and  a  single  blow  from  the  hand  of  his  master  may  dash 
biim  to  pieces.  Such  is  the  reverence  paid  by  Mussulmans  to  the  unity  of  the  supieme 
power,  that  although  many  great  men  have  ruled  over  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  the 
government  of  Constantinople  often  seems  quit^  unat>Ie  to  retaiin  its  authority,  indepen- 
dence has  seldom  been  successfViTly  asseiied,  «id  thti  pacfaalics  iUve  irevei^  yet  b^tf  r^ 
dssfed  hereditary  like  the  fieft  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms. 

When  a  pacha  becomes'  so  powerful  as  to  be  dreaded  by  the  sfiftati,  ^ 
officer  is  quietly  and  secretly  despatched  to  bring  his  head.  If  he  obtains  adV 
previonsT  intimatTon  of  his  danger  (and  a3  he  has  spies  at  ttie  Sublime  FOrt^ 
this  is  often  the  case)^  he  takes  care  that  the  poor  messenger  shidl  lose  hik  bead 
before  the  imperial  mandate  he  delivered.  Yet  though  many  successive  liies- 
sengersT  have  micst  with  this  fkte,  the  obnoxious  governor  generally  falls  a  victiA 
in  the  end. 

In  the  administration  of  civil  law  the  judges  are  said  to  be  often  corrupt, 
and  the  witnesses  perjured ;  and  the  criminal  law  is  represented  as  still  worse. 
**  If  a  baker  is  found  selling  his  bread  by  a  light  weight,  he  is  hanged  before  his 
door;  if  any  one  is  apprehended  on  the  spot  where  a  disturbance  takes  pkice, 
he  is  instantly  dispatched.  No  matter  if  the  apprenticCy  who  knew  notluBg  of 
tbe  fraud,,  is  hanged  instead  of  the  baker ;  no  matter  if  a  spectator  loses  his 
life  instead  of  the  actual  rioter :  the  purpose  is  to  create  terror  to  the  goiity, 
even  by^  shedding  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  the  crime  is  puaished  when 
the  criminal  escapes."  To  this  we  say,,  credat  Judatu,  Things  may  be  ba4 
in  Turkey  \  but  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  all  its  love  of  blood,^  could  not  surelf 
tolerate  such  excesses ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  they  would  be  borne  by  the 
people,  who  are  ready  enough  to  rebel  whenever  they  have  any  cause  of  dis^ 
satis&ction. 

Taxation  weighs  chiefly^  but  not  entirely,  on  the  unbelievers.  There  are,  il 
appears^  three  great  taxes,  one  on  land,,  another  on  personal  property,  ami 
the  third  ar  poll  tax,,  which,  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  indivk* 
dual,  and  is  paid- by  eyex^  one  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The 
Turk  may  with  reason  congratulate  himself  on  his  exemption  from  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  states  but  we  have  no  reason  to  supposes  that  the  burthen 
fidls  heavily  on  the  Christian  and  Jewish  portion  of  the  community,  Tbe  rev&f 
nue  arising  from  the  whole  empire  does  not  probably  exceed  four  millions,  a 
sum  of  no  great  magnitude,  considering  tbe  fertility  of  the  regions,  and  the 
vast  population,  submitted  to  the  Ottoman  sceptre. 

V.  Among  tbe  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  Turkish 
power,  may  be  reckoned  the  luxurious  indolence  to  which  the  nation  has  been 
addicted  since  its  first  establishment  in  Europe.  They  have  not  been  much 
accustomed  to  war  during  the  last  century,  and  they  have  certainly  no  disposi- 
titftt  to*  engage  in  it,  unless-  in  their  own  defence.  They  have  also  neglected 
tJi»  coltiiratioiii  of  the  arts^.  aud  have  thereby  suffered  nations  once  more  barbae 
imiS'  to-  obtain  advantage  over  thenn  In  some  respects  *'  knowledge  is  po weiv''' 
»tnidi»  lK>wever,  which' they  seebi<  either  not  to  understand  or  to  despise.^ 
With  IbrtificBtioir,.  the  mathematles,  and  the  mechanical  powers,  ifti^  are  littld 
liqdtint^  ;.  and  di^  are  entirely  ignorant  of  tbeunprovem^mtv  whicht  kavtl 
ben  made  in  tbe  art  of  war  among  tbe  other  nations  of  Europe:  Tlwir  pw*» 
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stances  consecrated  to  each.  Thus  a  black  stone  found  in  the  riTer  Gunda, 
near  Budreekedar,  is  the  emblem  of  Vishnoo.  A  grey  one,  from  the  Ner- 
budda,  IS  sacred  to  Mahadeo.  A  piece  of  common  glass,  which  by  concen- 
trating the  sun's  rays  burns  cow-dung,  is  holy  to  the  sun,  and  is  called 
Surayakund.  A  substance  (said  to  be  a  stone)  which  melts  into  water  from 
the  force  of  moon-beams,  is  dedicated  to  the  Moon,  and  called  Somkund,  and 
the  Devi  is  best  personified  by  a  mineral  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  These 
five  genuine  deities  have  innumerable  sons  and  daughters ;  or  more  properly 
speaking,  they  are  worshipped  under  different  attributes  worked  up  into  various 
shapes. 

The  names  and  attnbutes  of  some  of  the  greatest  gods  of  the  Koonbees 
are  as  follows  ^ 

Mussooba,  or  Muskooba,  is  merely  a  stone  with  shindoor  (or  red-dust) 
on  it.  He  may  be  called  the  god  of  revenge.  Offerings  are  made  to  him  by 
those  who  wish  the  injury  of  others.  He  is  a  terrific  power,  which,  when  a 
man  knows  his  enemy  has  propitiated,  he  generally  makes  such  a  retribution 
as  prevents  the  necessity  of  the  god  exerting  his  power  ^n  favour  of  his  votary. 
There  is  no  particular  place  for  Mussooba's  residence :  he  is  sometimes  in 
town,  and  in  fields  under  trees.  All  the  Mussoobas  in  this  coUectorship  are 
said  to  be  of  an  old  standing;  they  are  not  created  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one, 
i)ut  when  several  people  of  the  village  suffer  injuries  in  an  unaccountable  way, 
the  village  Deo  is  interrogated,  and  he  generally  points  out  that  there  is  a 
Mussooba  in  some  particular  spot  who  must  be  propitiated. 

Vital  is  the  god  of  demons  and  evil  spirits :  he  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  stone 
standing  erect  with  little  single  stones  all  round  him,  and  is  worshipped  when 
any  one  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  with  a  devil ;  and  also  once  a  year  at  the 
full  moon  in  Magh  by  all  the  villagers,  who  each  take  a  lighted  bundle  of 
straw,  and  walk  round  him  howling  and  bawling,  and  making  a  hideous  din; 
he  is  always  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  habitations. 
.  -  Bharoo,  or  Bheirow,jnay  be  said  to  be  the  universal  village  god  of  the  collec- 
torship.  He  is  represented  standing  with  two  hands,  with  a  trident  in  the  left,  and 
a  drour  or  drum,  such  as  leaders  of  apes  have,  in  the  right :  he  is  encircled  by 
a  serpent.  When  thus  represented  he  is  called  Kal  Bheirow,  and  he  is  anointed 
with  oil  once  in  fifteen  days ;  when  he  is  represented  by  a  plain  stone  he  is 
called  Bal  Bheirow^  and  is  covered  with  shindoor  mixed  with  oil.  Bheirow  is  a 
good  god :  he  cures  the  bites  of  snakes  when  proper  offerings  of  ghee,  &c.  are 
made  to  him;  he  resolves  the  hopes  and  fears  of  individuals,  and  is  in  all 
respects  an  oracle  to  the  village.  When  any  one  is  desirous  of  knowing 
whether  any  thing  he  is  about  to  undertake  will  turn  out  to  his  wishes,  he 
sticks  two  unbroken  soparee-nuts  on  each  breast  of  the  image,  and  tells  it^  if 
his  wish  is  to  be  accomplished,  that  the  right  or  the  left  soparee^ut  (just  as 
he  thinks  either  most  likely)  is  to  be  allowed  to  fall  first.  Bheirow  also  is  oc- 
casionally promised  a  cock  or  a  goat,  if  he  causes  success  in  an  undertaking. 

Marootee  is  the  famous  Hunooman,  or  monkey-god.  No  village  is  without 
his  image:  he  is  a  good  god,  and  only  takes  coco-nuts  from  his  worshippers. 
He  is  sometimes  in  the  town  or  village,  and  sometimes  out  of  it ;  he  is  most 
£imous  for  assisting  in  frightening  away  devib  from  those  into  whom  they 
may  have  entered.  .     t  - 

.  Bhowanny  (called  also  Fringaee  and  Tookaee)  disputes  the  hoDOur>  ^ccsp 
•ionally  of  village  Dev  with  Bheirow,  and  that  too  where  both  of  them  are  in 
the  same  village :  she  is  also  oracular.  Fowls  and  goat»  are  offinod  to  .her, 
aod;.fhe  has  twice  a  year^  the  same  as  Bheirow^  a  procession  of  tl\e  whole-vil- 
lage 
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<m  horseback  with  m  srad  m  his  n^t  hand,  aad  MelnhhTee,  his 
before  him.  He  is  lepvcHBted  M  J^oorg,  hovever,  br  m  fi^inau  He 
to  be  the  It  Shn  Der  of  the  whole  Deoan,  fioa  the  Bnhmins  of  the  Desh 
down  to  the  lowest  CHtcs  :  fat  whadeier  other  hoosehold  gods  there  ssaj  be» 
be  is  always  the  priadpaL  Bj  wonhippii^  bixa,  acfcneM  is  cured  aad  ■■  iihti 
lained.  His  iaaage  is  alwatis  Hade  of  netal,  neier  of  wood  or  stone.  He  is 
beid  in  partifhr  rtliaariiia  bj  the  Ramoo^Mes  who  if  the j  swear  br  pfaoag 
tbeir  hjmds  on  safioa  (the  parfifwlar  dje  stuff  oonsecrated  to  Ehnndooba)  that 
tbej  will  not  roh,  they  never  violate  their  oaths.  There  are  Terr  few  iiai^ei 
for  die  pakXic  woi^fchip  of  this  god,  aad  when  he  is  made  seated  on  horseback, 
he  is  soiy  accunCng  to  the  arrfwwtt  of  his  incarnation  in  the  Mulharee  ]ia-> 
hatimaj  when  he  came  to  kill  MmiffimU.  the  demon. 

Sotwaee  is  the  goddea  of  fgcgnani  women.    She  is  worshipped  by  barren 
.women,  and  by  thoae  who  hare  been  broog|it  to  bed  on  die  SSdk  or  sixth  duf 
thev  aocoocheaMnt.    She  is  is  represented  by  a  bust  withoot  anns. 

Jnnaee,  Jakaee;,  Jokaee,  Nowlaee,  Mookaee,  Kalfaiy,  Metisaee  are  the  suae 
IS  Bhowanny,  bat  they  are  very  terrific  personifications  of  that  goddess, 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  miscfaieC  Thcj  have  all  devilish  (pialities,  and  assist 
evil-dispoaed  penons  to  wreak  their  wrath  on  their  neighbours.  They  also 
aonise  themsdves  in  mnlrsrii^  mortals  by  destrojing  their  fidds  of  grain,  by 
CMiflngthem  to  fidl  sick,  and  aometimes  an  onfortunate  w%^t  is  caqght  by  one 
of  them  when  on  a  joomcy,  and  nerer  more  heard  oL  They  are  aided  by 
two  attendant  gods,  called  Nail^  and  Beiijee,  who  have  as  little  heaTenly 
compassion  in  them  as  their  mistresses. 

Wat^oba  is  a  stone  set  ap  as  a  god  to  prevent  t^rs  fit>m  carrying  off  the 
Tillage  catde,  &c. 

The  coontry  is  cfivided  into  mozdis,  with  and  without  dependent  Tillages 
and  hamlets.  Forty  to  ninety  mozdis  form  a  tumif  sunt  or  mehaul.  The 
largest  mozeh  of  each  tumif  is  called  kusba,  and  is  the  market-town  of  the 
division.  Five  to  eight  tiirni&  compose  a  soobah,  pranth,  or  desh.  But  the 
latter  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  single  pergunnah. 

The  boonds  of  a  Tilli^  are  dther  the  banks  of  a  rirer,  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains or  hills,  or,  where  diere  are  no  such  natural  divisions,  a  line  of  loose 
stones,  whose  removal  in  many  places  has  perpetuated  quarrels  for  the  last 
hnndred  years.  Although  all  land  is  referable  to  some  ^age,  barren  moun- 
tains and  imperviotts  jungles  are  not  included  in  the  Tillage  accounts  of 
measorements.  The  waste  land  deducted  in  village  accounts  is  only  such 
barren  spots  as  are  indoded  within  the  outline  of  arable  land. 

The  boundary  line  of  a  tumif  is  formed  by  the  exterior  bounds  of  its 

border  vfllages,  for  I  conceive  that  die  smaller  (Hvision  of  village  bounds  must 

have  preceded  die  greater  ones  of  turrufs.    It  therefore  partakes  as  much  as 

passible  of  natural  divisions,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  very  frequenUy,  and 

with  how  much  judgment^  bounds  of  turrufs  have  been  fixed  by  those  who 

first  madt^Miefie  ^vinons.    They  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  found  to  run 

akwMMJMrtops  of  mouDtions  exactly  at  diefwint  where  the  rain  runs  down 
^^  both 
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both  sides  of  the  moantain,  or  to  follow  the  conrse  of  risers  and  small  streams. 
The  first-mentioned  boundary  line  is  termed  panlote,  which  signifies  the 
falling  of  water. 

The  divisions  of  soohah,  pranth,  &c,  seem  to  be  a  certain  number  of 
farrui^  marked  off  for  the  convenience  of  man^ng  them.  Several  of  them 
formed  a  circar :  but  the  use  of  this  latter  term  does  not  appear  to  have  beeii 
frequent  in  late  times. 

Vilifies  are  sometimes  found  distinct  from  any  turruf,  but  thej  are  usually 
attached  to  a  turmf,  and  called  phootgaons  of  that  turruf.  Probably  they 
may  have  originally  belonged  to  a  turruf,  as  phootgaon  seems  to  signify  dis- 
membered villages.  Although  villages  are  found  in  this  state  in  regard  to 
turrufs,  land  is  never  found  but  attached  to  some  village.  The  mountain  of 
Bingfaur  is  perhaps  the  only  exception  to  this  fiict  in  the  collectorship,  and  it 
hta  become  separate  government  property  from  its  top  to  its  base,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interminable  disputes  of  the  villages  surrounding  it  about  the 
portions  belonging  to  each. 

The  villages  in  the  collectorship  are  for  the  most  part  open.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  good  walls  of  mud,  and  of  mud  and  loose  stones ;  others  offer 
a  good  defence  against  robbers  and  horse  by  having  the  sides  and  gable-ends  of 
the  houses  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  village  connected  to  each  other. 

The  houses  are  of  mud  and  stones,  and  in  the  desh  have  mud  roofs,  on 
which  grass  grows  in  the  rains  on  tiles.  In  the  mehauls  the  habitations  are 
Hot  so  roomy,  and  are  covered  with  thatch ;  which  latter  is  on  every  account 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  heavy  nuns  experienced  in 
tliese  turrufe,  than  badly  burnt  tiles  of  flat  mud  roofs. 

The  hereditary  vilhige  servants  are,  on  the  part  of  Government,  the 
Potail,  the  Koolkurnee,  the  Chowgulla;  and  for  the  use  of  the  village  com- 
munity, the  Burra  Ballcotees.  The  officers  of  turrufs  and  of  soobahs  are  the 
Daismook,  the  Daispandee,  and  in  some  turrufs  there  is  a  Dessaye  besides  the 
Daismook.  In  cities  and  towns  are  the  Shetsees  and  Koolkumees  of  divi- 
sions. I  shall  now  revert  to  ancient  times,  and  to  the  revenue  settlements  of 
'our  pf edecessors* 

■  (,To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


SONG. 


Afi  lingtr  .tfao  faint  rays  of  day  forsaking  summer  skie%   « 
And  twilight  checks  the  gloom  until  once  more  the  sun  arise.; 
So  love,  true  love,  is  loth  to  leave  the  heart  it  once  has  lit, 
And  comes  with  brighter  beams  again,  if  ever  forc^  to  9uit. 

As  green  around  the  oak  or  elm  the  parasite  we  see, 

TI)ough  age,  or  steely  or  scathing  bolt,  haii  killed  the  noble  tree : 

So  love,  true  leve,  though  death  has  nipped  its  hopes  whilst  in  their  bloom. 

Clings  closely  to  the  image  of  the  loved  one  in  the  tomb. 

As  streams  iwdM  by  the  wintry  flooda,  which  rocky  mfuods  divide^ 
Bursts  the  rude  barriers  in  their  way,  and  flow  in  nUngled  tide : 
So  love,  true  love,  BobouDds  can.  stop,  no  force  of  man  restrain  ; 
No  i  true  love  does  for  ever  love,  if  truly  loved  agun. 

H. 
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MEMORANDA  OF  SOUTHERN  INDIA* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal, 

SiE :  Having  passed  sixteen  years  of  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  ip  the 
proyince  of  Malabar^  I  b^  to  offer  the  following  replies  to  the  inquiries  ^f 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  as  inserted  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  September 
18279  page  349.  At  the  same  time  I  beg  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
pfiered  with  diffidence,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years  from  that  proyioc^ 
and  solely  from  an  idea  that  they  may  be  useful,  in  the  absence  of  the  results 
obtained  from  the  superior  experience  of  later  residents,  withheld  from  a  want 
of  leisure  or  other  causes. 

History. — Under  this  head  is  required  illustrations  of  the  history,  state; 
and  institutions  of  the  south  of  India,  by  *'  genealogies  of  the  several  dy* 
nasties  and  considerable  families."  I  accordingly  furnish  a  copy  of  an  ancient 
jnanuscript  respecting  the  principal  princes  and  rulers  in  Malabar,  descriptive 
of  the  general  partition  of  Malayalum  by  Cherrumal  Perumal.— -(iSee  tke  ewf 
^  Ms  letter.) 

**  Can  any  connexion  be  traced  between  the  princes  of  the  Chola  and  Pan- 
diyan  dynasties,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Malayalam  country  ?'*  1  answer : 

In  the  Keral  Oolputtee,  or  "  History  of  Keralla,"  Cherrum&l  Perumal  is  the 
name  made  use  of,  and  not  Sheran,  which  may  make  some  difference  in  thp 
idea  of  the  connexion.  I  should  conceive  that  a  good  translation  of  the 
Keral  Oolputtee  would  not  only  throw  great  light  upon  the  customs,  laws,  aud 
puuiners  of  the  Malabars,  as  adopted  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  likewise  upoa ' 
their  origin,  their  division  into  castes,  the  countries  from  whence  they  were 
derived,  with  much  other  information  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  such  as 
their  humane  motive  for  allowing  their  wives  to  live,  whilst  those  of  the  ad- 
joining countries  were  doomed  to  burn  with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
husbands,  no  instance  of  which  ever  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  during  th^ 
long  period  that  I  resided  in  that  province.  A  good  Keral  Oolputtee  may 
be  found  in  possession  of  many  of  the  teachers  and  principal  people  of 
the  province,  and  probably  at  the  Catholic  College  of  Verapoli,  in  Trav^n« 
core.  The  history  commences  with  an  account  of  Vishnu  having  appeared 
incarnate  in  the  human  form,  on  a  high  mountain ;  that  he  ordered  the  sea  to 
retire  and  dry  land  to  be  formed :  he  then  collected  people  from  all  the  coun- 
tries around,  and  directed  the  lock  of  hair  which  was  used  at  the  back  of  the 
head  to  be  placed  in  front, — ^a  distinguishing  mark  to  this  day  of  a  Malabar^ 
Hindoo ;  with  many  other  interesting  matters  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  that 
province.  Their  number  I  now  consider  to  be  about  600,000 ;  the  length  of 
the  province  300  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  ten  to  sixty  miles  in 
breadth. 

Antiquities.  —  In  the  firont  of  what  is  called  the  Brass  Pagoda  in  Telli- 
cherry  (properly  called  T&la  Cherrum,  or  **  Head  Pass"),  there  is  an  inscrip- 
tion of  four  or  five  lines,  written  in  characters  which,  I  believe,  no  learned 
European  has  yet  been  able  to  interpret. 

There  is  also  at  Mhuna,  a  Hindoo  village  near  the  loot  of  a  ghaut  of  the 
saoie  name,  about  fifty-five  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  south  of  Malabar^  a  solid 
itooe  pillar,  broad  at  the  base,  several  feet  in  height,  and  octagonal  in  form, 
admired  by  every  European  who  visited  the  place  for  its  beauty  and  workman- 
ship ;  but  from  whence  it  came,  or  by  whom  it  was  erected,  no  one  at  that 
could  girc  any  account.    Now  that  our  authority  is  better  estabUshedy 

more 
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more  correct  information,  if  sought  for,  may  be  procured  upon  the  subject. 
The  pillar  stood  in  a  kind  of  church-yard,  vfith  several  other  monumental 
erections. 

Countries  and  People, — South  and  south-east  of  Calicut,  in  Malabar  (ilfitx- 
layalum,  "  mountainous  country  "),  most  of  the  land-owners  had  a  number  of 
Poliars  (slaves)  belonging  to  them,  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  woolly 
hair.  From  the  constant  intercourse  kept  up  by  the  Moplas  (descendants  of 
Arabs)  with  the  Arabs  from  Mocha  and  other  places,  I  think  that  the  described 
slaves  were  originally  brought  from  Madagascar,  Abyssinia,  &c.  and  sold  to 
the  Malabarians. 

In  the  district  of  JVynaad  ("  country  of  numberless  passes  "),  above  the 
western  range  of  mountains,  there  is  a  class  of  people  called  Panniars,  who 
are  also  slaves,  and  bought  and  sold  with  the  land  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
iPoliars;  these  have  woolly  hair,  but  are  considered  a  degree  higher  in  rank 
than  the  Poliars. 

In  Malabar  there  is  a  still  lower  caste  called  Nyahties,  or  hunters,  who  are 
not  allowed  to  build  houses  or  to  approach  any  other  caste;  they  consequently 
live  in  the  woods,  and  are  held  in  dread  from  their  supposed  power  of  witch- 
craft through  their  intercourse  with  the  evil  spirit. 

in  Malabar,  when  the  province  was  under  the  government  of  various  princes 
and  chieftains,  it  was  usual  to  name  them  according  to  the  number  of  men 
whom  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Cartinaad  there 
are  four  chiefs  who  are  designated  the  Moowaira  (or  "  three  thousand  ")  Nairs ; 
and  in  the  Cherical  district  there  are  others  known  by  the  title  of  the  *'  thirty 
thousand  *'  Nairs,  although  they  may  not  have  sufficient  influence  at  the  pre* 
sent  period  to  muster  more  than  100  men. 

The  bow  and  arrow  are  what  I  consider  to  be  the  original  arms  of  a  Malabar 
native,  and  that  the  Nair*s  knife  was  introduced  afterwards :  my  reason  for 
adopting  this  opinion  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  are  a 
wilder  race  of  men  than  such  as  reside  in  the  low  country,  always  use  the  bow 
and  arrow  without  its  accompaniment,  the  Nair's  knife.  The  physiognomy 
of  the  Nair  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Rajpoot  caste  of  other 
countries.  I  therefore  think  it  very  probable  that  the  present  mountaineers, 
who  bear  the  original  arms  of  the  country,  and  whose  persons  and  features 
are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Nair  caste,  were  driven  to  their  present 
unhealthy,  but  more  secure  places  of  abode,  by  the  superior  power  of  in- 
vaders from  a  foreign  country :  the  former  being  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
race,  whilst  the  Nair,  comparatively  speaking,  is  a  civilized,  and  even  polished 
caste  of  people.  Muskets  are  now  very  commonly  borne  by  all  classes  in  the 
low  country,  since  their  introduction  by  Europeans.  The  Nair  is  considered 
the  proper  military  tribe  of  Malabar ;  but  to  this  has  been  added  the  Tear, 
a  lower  class,  and  the  Coorychan,  or  archer  of  Wynaad,  who  in  times  of  war 
are  regularly  called  upon  for  military  service.  The  profession  of  the  latter  is 
a  cultivator  of  land ;  and  laying  his  bow  and  arrow  on  the  ground  whilst  he 
continues  ploughing,  in  case  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  he  instantly  re- 
linquishes his  plough  and  resumes  hils  arms.  The  forest  being  their  strongest 
hold,  the  Malabars  always  resort  to  it  in  time  of  war,  and  from  thence  take 
every  opportunity  to  annoy  their  assailants.  They  do  not  understand  any  thing 
which  is  comprehended  under '  the  name  of  military  tactics,  bnt  ^nerally 
agree  among  themselves  upon  the  particular  situation  which  each  chief  is  Xo 
occupy  with  his  men  in  the  jungle;  these  are  stationed  in  small  parties,  and  at 
certain  distances  from  each  other,  leaving  the  efnemy's  regular  line  of  troops 

to 
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Co  fulnmce  along  thetiigh  road  Until  their  arrival  at  a  spot  most  favourable Yor 
the  attack  of  the  Nairs :  this  was  usually  or  most  frequently  made,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  baggage  and  followers  placed  between  the  rear  of  the  line 
and  the  rear  guard,  by  their  foremost  party,  who  being  stationed  behind  rocks 
and  trees,  safely  shot  their  arrows  from  thence  upon  the  advancing  body  of 
men ;  and  .satisfied  with  the  execution  of  their  first  attempt  and  the  confusion 
and  delay  consequently  occasioned  by  it,  they  then  quitted  their  station,  and 
passing  through  the.  jungle  in  the  direction  intended  to  be  pursued  by  the 
iavading  ieu'my,  they  proceeded  on  until  they  fell  in  with  a  second  party  of 
Nairs,  whom  they  reinforced,  and  having  as  before  taken  up  a  secure  stadon 
in  the  jungle,  this  double  strength  would  there  await  the  approach  of  our 
troops  and  again  attack  them  in  a  similar  manner,  some  of  their  adherents 
being  appointed  to  watch  the  time  when  the  line  moved  on,  that  the  baggage 
thrown  down  by  the  terrified  followers  might  be  collected;  and  any  wounded 
men,  if  from  necessity  left  on  the  ground,  be  put  to  death,  as   was   in» 
variably  done.    The  described  mode  was  always  adopted  agtunst  our  troops  by 
the  im^gular  armed  followers  of  the  Raja  of  Cotiote,  from  the  year  1797  to 
1S04,  and  is  particularly  applicable  to  their  former  custom  against  an  over- 
powering body,  and  to  troops  without  as  well  as  those  who  were  accompanied 
with  baggage  and  followers.    As  one  of  several  instances  which  I  could  give 
of  the  serious  result  of  this  mode  of  warfare,  to  troops  not  before  accustomed 
to  it,  a  native  battalion  of  sepoys,  about  1,200  or  1,300  strong,  being  unable 
for  want  of  provisions  to  maintain  their  station  in  Wynaad,  about  the  year 
1797,  were  directed  to  descead  by  one  of  the  passes  into  the  lower  country. 
The  enemy  bad  taken  post  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  facing  the  march  of  the 
troops,  with  a  deep  ravine  between,  and  commencing  their  attack  at  a  favourite 
spot;  after  the  utmost  coolness  and  courage  had    been  displayed  by  the 
commanding  and  the  other  European  officers,  the  former  and  most  of  the 
latter  were  killed,  the  colours  of  the  corps  were  taken,  although  the  adjutant, 
b  order  to  preserve  them,  had  torn  them  from  the  stafi^  and  wound  them 
round  hb  body,  till  he  fMl,  when  his  example  was  followed  by  the  serjeant- 
major,  who  being  also  killed,  the  colours  were  consequently  lost,  and  about 
700  men  were  killed  and  wounded.    Subsequent  to  this,  no  material  loss  has 
been  sustained  by  our  troops,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  may  be  princi- 
pally attributed  to  the  excellent  measures  adopted  by  the  late  Col.  John 
Moatriesor,  of  H.M.'s  80th  regt.,  on  whose  private  or  public  character  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed :  he  was  universally  respected  and  adored  by 
his  troops,  and  lost  his  life  by  great  exertions  and  anxiety  in  the  execution  of 
the  charge  entrusted  to  him.    By  his  measures  the  enemy  were  everywhere 
driven  from  their  strong-holds,  and  being  subsequently  obliged  to  submit,  have 
never  ventured  to  oppose  us  in  any  numbers  since  the  death  of  that  excellent 
and  lamented  officer. 

Jjomded  Tenures,  ^c,  ^c. — In  the  Malabar  province,  the  land  itself,  under 
the  name  of  Jemnum,  is  completely  sold,  and  every  right  belonging  thereto 
is  made  over  to  the  new  possessor,  or  Jemnkar  (landowner);  it  being  par- 
ticn1ari2ed  in  the  deed,  that  as  high  as  the  highest  heaven,  and  to  the  lowest 
rc^n,  every  thing  therein  contained  within  a  perpendicular  line  is  to  be 
Kgarded  as  belonging  to  the  new  proprietor. 

The  system  of  agriculture  in  Malabar  was  very  simple :  a  light  plough, 
drmm  by  two  small  oxen,  guided  by  one  driver,  being  all  that  was  used  to 
piongb,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  turn  over  the  earth ;  a  certmn  portion  of 
was  then  sown,  and  water  admitted,  either  from  the  adjacent  river,  or 
AnatieJoum.  Vol.25.  No.  146.         «  D  vj^ll* 
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^'ells  sunk  for  the  purpose.  After  the  nella  (rice  in  the  husk)  had  grown  to  a 
i>erta]n  height  it  was  usual  to  transplant  it  out  in  regular  rows  until  it  became 
sipe,  when  it  was  gathered,  and  the  nella  trodden  out  by  oxen.  No  (or 
scarcely  any)  manure  was  used  in  the  rice  grounds,  the  natives  trusting  entirely 
on  that  point  to  the  decomposition  of  its  vegetation,  which  was  allowed  to  rot 
on  the  ground,  or  it  was  sometimes  burnt,  when  dried  by  the  sun.  In  many 
parts  of  Wynaad  they  reap  three  crops  in  the  year;  but  in  Malabar  I  have 
known  the  produce  to  be  unequal  to  the  seed  sown. 

The  chief  products  o(  the  soil  were  rice,  coco-nuts,  pepper,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  jack  tree,  with  the  areca  (commonly  called  betel)  nut :  the  four  latter,  grew 
on  what  was  usually  termed  garden  land,  divided  into  so  many  divisions  or 
parambas ;  a  good  coco-nnt  tree  being  estimated  to  live  100  years,  and  to  bear 
as  many  as  500  nuts,  and  sometimes  more. 

-  The  apportionment  of  the  above  productions  of  the  soil  was  as  follows  : — In 
the  first  place,  and  I  more  particularly  allude  to  the  custom  north  of  Calicut, 
one-third  of  the  whole  produce  was  deducted  for  the  supposed  loss  and  labour 
of  the  cultivators;  of  the  pepper  one-half  was  then  assigned  as  the  share  of 
government,  and  the  other  half  was  divided  between  the  land-owner  aud  the 
tenant.  Of  the  remaining  productions,  one-third  was  first  deducted  for  the 
purpose  before Jparticularized,  and  of  the  remainder,  six-tenths  were  allotted 
to  government,  and  four-tenths  were  divided  between  the  Jemnkar  (land- 
owner) and  the  Patumkar  (renter  or  tenant). 

Of  timber  trees,  those  principally  made  use  of  in  Malabar  are  the  teak,  the 
jack,  the  mango,  and  the  blackwood  trees.  The  first  is  reckoned  the  most 
'durable,  of  the  closest  texture,  and  best  adapted  for  ships,  which,  when  made 
of  it,  often  last  sixty  and  seventy  years.  The  jack  is  a  beautiful  wood,  which 
bears  a  fine  polish,  and  is  principally  applied  to  rafters  of  houses,  and  to 
^European  furniture,  as  well  as  planks  of  all  sizes.  The  teak  is  similarly  ap- 
plied, as  is  also  the  mango ;  but  the  blackwood,  which  is  not  quite  86  com- 
mon, is  seldom  made  use  of  in  any  other  way  than  for  household  furniture,  as 
it  is  particularly  hard  and  heavy,  and  expensive  both  as  to  carriage  and  manu- 
facture ;  it  bears  a  very  fine  polish,  and  in  appearance  is  something  between 
the  colour  of  mahogany  and  ebony. 

Among  the  products  of  the  soil  in  Wynaad  I  omitted  to  mention  two,  viz, 
the  cardemum  and  gold  dust.  The  former  in  1800  amounted  to  about  eighty 
candies  yearly,  each  equal  to  800  lbs.,  which  was  valued  every  year,  and  di- 
vided between  the  government  and  the  owner.  This  valuable  plant  was  very 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  district ;  in  the  centre  part  of  the  range  of 
fountains  on  which  it  grew  the  berry  was  short,  white,  and  full,  producing  as 
much  as  800  rupees  the  candy;  whereas  on  the  north  and  south  side  it  was  long, 
thin,  and  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  much  inferior  to  the  former  in  value  :  in  some 
parts  it  was  cultivated  like  tobacco ;  but  in  general,  when  the  seed  was  dis- 
covered to  be  in  the  earth,  the  usual  mode  was  to  fell  several  large  trees 
around  the  spot :  the  ground,  naturally  very  adhesive,  being  thus  well  shaken, 
the  plant  from  that  period  regularly  sprouted  up,  and  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  The  interior  parts  of  the  mountains,  which  are  most  unhealthy, 
being  the  quarter  where  this  plant  particularly  thrives,  the  care  of  it  is  left  to 
the  lowest  class,  who,  receiving  hone  of  the  proifit;' may  naturally  be  con- 
sidered indifferent  to  extending  its  cultivation.  The  natives  therefore  have 
not  tried  the  experiment  beyond  a  very  small  limit,  but  trust  to  the  squirrels, 
who  being  very  fond  of  this  berryj  eat  it,  and  the  seed  which  passes  through 
them  as  they  skip  about  the  mountains^  being  afterwards  discovered  to  have 
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taken  root,  the  spot  b  BoCiced,  and  the  plant  produced  by  the  means  before 
described. 

Of  gold  doat  diereisa  small  quantity  collected  every  year  at  Parkametel»  on 
die  south-east  quarter  of  Wynaad.  It  is  collected  by  a  low  caste  of  people 
called  KoorraerSy  who  know  the  nature  of  the  soil  containing  it,  and  as  soon 
as  th^  have  fixed  upon  the  spot,  which  to  my  observation  \A*as  invariably  near 
the  riTer,  a  trench  is  cut  for  the  water  to  run  in ;  the  earth  is  then  well 
mixed  with  it,  and  trampled  upon :  a  portion  of  it  is  then  put  into  a  machine 
resembling  a  shield,  and  after  being  repeatedly  turned  about  in  it,  the  lightest 
part  of  earth  first  separates,  and  being  thrown  away,  a  heavy  kind  of  sand, 
resemblii^  steel-filii^s,  next  appears,  which  being  also  well  turned  about,  and 
occasionally  thrown  away,  the  gold  dust  finally  appears  at  the  edge,  and  is 
collected  with  the  aid  of  a  little  quicksilver. 

This  particular  district  is  said  tp  be  completely  impregnated  with  substances 
of  a  metallic  nature,  and  the  natives  who  drink  the  waters  are  generally 
affected  with  swelled  bodies,  similar  to  those  who  have  the  dropsy. 

Nrntural  History. — ^Although  my  knowledge  upon  this  is  but  very  limited, 
nor  indeed  can  I  pretend  to  much  on  any  of  the  other  points  required  by  the 
Society,  yet  as  something  may  be  culled  from  it  whilst  better  information  is 
vithhdd,  I  offer  my  humble  tribute. 

In.aniwer  to  the  inquiry  in  the  sixth  paragraph,  under  this  head :  I  have 
bten  much  in  the  bamboo  jungles,  which  are  generally  very  open  and  growing 
in  dumps;  and  in  Wynaad  I  have  known  several  hundred  elephants  appear  iA 
the  villages  and  frighten  all  the  inhabitants  away  for  a  night,  but  never  heard 
the  cause  attributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  jungle :  it  occurred  principally 
when  the  rice  was  on  the  ground.  The  method  of  taking  elephants  above 
Mhuoar  Ghaut  was  by  digging  pits  shaped  like  a  coffin,  and  to  the  depth  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  which  were  slightly  covered  over  with  sticks  and  earth. 
In  this  manner  I  was  witness  to  the  capture  of  three  elephants,  the  first  of 
which  died  by  the  entrance  of  a  snake  into  its  trunk ;  the  second  had  a  cut  after 
its  fail,  and  being  consequently  very  savage,  was  speared  to  death ;  the  third 
continued  for  about  a  month  in  the  pit,  when  it  was  gradually  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  by  the  introduction  of  earth  and  stones.  It  was  draggied 
into  a  strong  wooden  pen  purposely  erected  for  it,  and  ultimately  brought 
away  between  two  elephants  tamed  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  same  place  it  is  customary  to  catch  tigers  in  the  following  manner : 

When  a  tiger  makes  its  appearance  it  usually  seizes  upon  and  devours  half  a 
eow  or  bullock.  In  the  following  night  a  strong  net  is  placed  over  the  remain- 
ing half,  with  a  long  string  tied  to  each  corner  of  it,  which  a  concealed  man 
has  hold  of,  and  immediately  the  tiger  returns  to  devour  the  rest  of  his  prey, 
the  rope  is  pulled  on  all  sides,  and  he  is  taken  in  the  net ;  the  custom  is  then 
to  show  him  about  the  village,  and  afterwards  he  has  a  hook  fastened  to  the 
back  tendon  of  his  hind  leg,  to  which  a  rope  is  tied.  Two  men  are  attached 
to  each  end  of  this  rope  to  pull  the  tiger  backwards  or  forwards,  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  two  others  are  placed  on  either  side  of  him  to  goad  him  with 
spears.  He  is  thus  made  the  sport  of  the  spectators;  when  being  quite 
exhausted,  one  man  keeps  him  down  with  a  pronged  stick,  and  another 
holds  his  throat  up  with  a  stick  of  the  same  kind,  when  the  animal  re- 
ceives his  death-wound  from  the  hands  of  the  head-roan  of  the  village  with 
a  spear. 

On  the  south  of  Malabar  various  birds  are  entrapped  into  nets  by  the  imi- 
tatioii  of  their  notes ;  and  deer  are  taken  by  imitating  the  cry  of  the  same 
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animal,  which  a  man  placed  over  a  net  in  the  skin  of  a  deceased  deer  pur- 
posely performs. 

Wild  ducks  are  taken  in  the  river  of  the  Nerbudda  by  a  man  putting  his  head 
into  an  earthen  pot  with  two  holes  for  him.  to  see  through ;  he  thus  makes  his 
way  in  the  water  with  nothing  but  his  head  above,  and  directing  his.  way  to 
a  flock  of  birds,  pulls  as  many  of  them  down  by  the  legs  as  he  wishes. 

Under  the  head  of  ^  countries  and  people,"  I  have  merely  ofiered  an  opinion 
that  the  present  slaves  were  originally  brought  from  Abyssinia,  &c.,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  natives  of  Wynaad. 

From  a  statistical  account,  taken  by  myself  when  collector  of  that  district 
in  tl\e  year  1800,  the  number  of  male  slaves  above  the  age  of  fifteen  amounted 
to  ^,^6,  and  the  females  to  2,264 ;  the  number  of  males  below  that  age  was 
1,010,  and  that  of  the  females  1,050. 

Of  free  people  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  including  both  sexes^ 

the  amount  was ••••.••••••• 5,367 

Ditto  below  the  age  of  fifteen   • ,•••• • • •»  2,703 

Total  free  inhabitants  of  Wynaad 8,070 

On  the  southern  extremity  of  Parkametel,  and  on  the  range  of  mountains 
bordering  on  Cbimbatoor,  is  the  district  called  Nambolacota,  which  I  believe 
has  not  yet  been  visited  by  any  European.  Its  estimated  distance  to  Coim- 
batoor,  by  the  route  of  Chelura  Goto,  is  1 1 1  miles ;  and  from  Nambolacota  ta 
Eernaad,  in  Malabar,  below  the  ghauts,  and  by  the  route  of  Kanacota  Pas^ 
the  distance  is  calculated  to  be  forty-two  miles. 

This  district  is  but  thinly  populated,  and  ruled  by  a  governor.  It  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  gold  dust,  several  maunds  of  lac,  bees'-wax,  saffron,  and 
ginger,  part  of  which  is  found  in  the  forests. 

It  likewise  produces  sandal-wood,  and  large  teak  timber  trees,  which  are 
cut  down  and  conveyed  to  Calicut.  The  cardamum  also  thrives  in  this  dis- 
trict, where  there  are  numerous  elephants,  some  of  which  are  occasionally 
caught,  in  the  manner  before  described.  Next  to  Nambolacota  is  Mollanaad, 
or  the  mountainous  country ;  which  is  succeeded  by  Makinnaad,  or  the  grazing 
country,  as  the  natives  are  reported  to  live  chiefly  by  grazing  cattle,  which 
they  afterwards  dispose  of  in  Coimbatoor. 

Never  having  seen  these  districts  myself,  I  have  merely  mentioned  them 
with  the  view  (^  furnishing  the  Society  with  subjects  for  future  inquiries,  as  I 
have  every  reason  to  think  that  they  have  never  yet  been  visited  by  any 
European. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

*%*  Our  correspondent  has  annexed  to  his  communication  the  Malayalum 
or  Malabar  alphabet,  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the  Society  to  be  furnislied 
with  *^  well-written  alphabets  of  all  the  modem  languages."  As  copies  of  this 
alphabet  are  already  in  print,  we  deem  its  insertion  superfluous.— ^cf. 
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THE  BURMESE  PROVINCE  OF  BASSEIX, 

We  have  been  favoared  with  the  following  statistical  details  it^(artlin|»  the 
province  of  Bassein,  collected  whilst  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  British 

■authorities. 

The  district  of  Bassein  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pasheem  nullah  or 
creek,  which  falls  into  the  Irawadi  a  little  above  Mayaon>  and  on  the  south  by 
the  sea ;  on  the  east  the  Irawadi  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Dalla,  and  on 
the  west  a  range  of  mountains,  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  separates  it  fVom 
Gna-Gioung,  which,  however,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  added  to  the 
Bassein  district,  which  makes  the  sea  the  boundary.    The  area  comprised 
within  these  limits  is  estimated  at  nine  thousand  miles. 
•    The  country  is  low,  and  except  where  cleared  for  cultivation,  overrun  with 
jungle  and  forest.    It  is  watered  by  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Irawadi 
iito  which  that  river  divides  a  little  above  Henzada,  the  most  westerly  of  which 
fiills  into  the  sea  at  Negrais,  and  is  known  as  the  Bassein  river.    The  main  or 
Pantano  branch  passes  Donabew  and  Pantano,  and  sends  off  the  Rangoon 
tmmcb,  and  proceeds  to  the  sea  between  Dalla  and  Bassein,  forming  many 
ramifications  in  its  course.    The  Bassein  river  offers  many  facilities  to  naviga- 
tion, and  ships  of  burthen  may  ascend  fifty  miles  above  the  town.    In  the  dry 
season,  however,  there  is  no  flow  of  water  into  it  from  the  Irawadi,  the  com* 
iDunication  at  the  head  of  the  river  being  interrupted  by  sand-banks.    Hninll 
boats  are  sometimes  dragged  across.    The  opening  of  the  river  is  generally 
awaited  for  trading  with  the  upper  provinces,  but  there  is  always  a  circuitoiM 
route  open  by  the  Pantano  branch.    Towards  the  end  of  the  rains  the  country 
18  generally  under  water  for  some  days.    There  are  about  one  hundred  kkm 
in  the  Bassein  township,  and    twenty-seven  in  that  of  Pantano,  at  wfiirK 
fisheries  are  established.    There  is  little  intercourse  in  this  port  of  the  Burmaii 
territory  except  by  water. 

The  climate  of  Bassein  is  eonsidered  temperate :  the  beat  is  nMom  opfir««- 
nve,  beii^  moderated  by  the  sea  breeze  in  the  hot  weather,  and  by  the  nk>f  %t 
atmosphere  of  the' rains,  whil&t  from  Xorenber  to  February  the  w«ath^  tn 
mild  and  pleasant.  The  dctadiniest  ctationed  at  BaMetn  from  S^/r^^ftir  IHH^ 
to  June  1&96  oflered  bo  cases  of  ge&cra!  dbcaue,  and  the  datnet  are  wy 
healthy. 

The  qaaSzf  of  Ae  soB  is  nsyjzt,  wsut  '^arjoi  jirf&ir  v-r^  Iwft4f*4 
badLcts  of  paJdlr  per  jolce.  wtSss  <rjxn  re^-rs  i«*  tfci*  <^.^^*ijtf4  ^A  fhmi 
quantity.  The  nee  ^-^^'^^'y^  »  mvjx  'r&e  laa^e  aft  tSioe  </  l.t»£a.  Ma^  n 
also  grown  ia  eocoaeracbe  OTBECxaef,  vrx,  -iui^  aft<flse  1&<e  Va^w  '^  p^^^sti^. 
Tarns,  both  red  and  ^iaas^  "x  i  wcerMr  ^«CTy»iyt  are  re**^,  *t  *»*  ^"^ 
potatoes  aed  ocicr  j^ra^s^rjuf  rvxt :  ««Hffiie  tsu^  :*t  ^ai*  ^^sn»fj  ir*  l?'f^% 
m garrffw.  W»i  "Xl  »  vu:2uie£  at  tu*:  v^^ijvjt-  vut  %  v*Jt  *^^A  *-\*^^ 
peo^  froo  dbe  frwt  aonf  kjsc  'J.  iFin'-i  m  vi.,  V'««  ^r  'swr^^  «  rff/'*^^A.  it?'/^% 
wfld  in  Ar^AiT,**  TuDfcSK  j«  inc  -fcit  *:u:i-^«<e<,  wrf  *  -/  tt/-^^^  trtttiS*'-?  j 
and  the  SBoe  aiap^  \e  ouc  tiT  ^3it  isLa3r-<axxe.  intl^..  wrf  v.^.vt ,  •»iu«h.  ^v»  « 
die-oppcr  jara  ic  :ae  n-urnrji.  ii;i^n  1^  *as»i-;  *rs.vwiti%;<.,  tnr,  ^ue  "Aw^  v^iwt 
of  cohifaeaaE  ai  iue  fl«:-cr  »  p^n-  ^amn  ir*  i**^  tiMtuif^vi*,  ^"^T^ 
nuts  are  anpgrtfif  fEnnt  ^e»s2i.  'l.v-ynio  ^r*  ii«rt  vvi^ic  ^vti  ^ 
mans,  •l*»^«i^  ^e  irwt  je  va^r.tyj  au^nx:  ifum^n  .  ^-wvwc  4«i;  *  "^ 
euraUe:    3l«i^  jm  ^^  asset  jri  xnmesvi*.  mrf  ^i*       -  —  —«"« 
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SOURCE  OF  THE  IRAWADL 

The  following  particulars  of  a  journey  across  the  Langtan  snowy  moun- 
tains, and  the  proximate  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Irawadi,  are  given  in 
the  Calcutta  Government  Gazette  of  July  16  :i— 

We  noticed,  some  time  since,  the  departure  of  Lieutenants  Wilcox  and 
Burlton  from  Seddiya  to  the  eastward^  with  the  intention  of  penetrating 
across  the  Langtan  snowy  mountains  into  the  Khamti  country,  and  in  the 
direction  of  th&  upper  part  of  the  Irawadi  river.  We  have  now  the  satisfac- 
tion to  report  their  return,  aA;er  a  journey  of  excessive  exposure  and  fatigue, 
with  the  gratification,  however,  of  having  accomplished  the  chief  object  of 
their  visit,  and  deta*mined  the.  site  of  the  source  of  the  Irawadi,  and  its  being 
wholly  distinct  from  the  river  of  Thibet.  We  have  not.  the  means  of  offering 
any  detailed  account  of  the  route  pursued  on  this  occasion,  but  from  th^ 
notices  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  are  able  to  collect  its  general  tenor. 
We  left  the  party  engaged  in  crossing  the  Langtan  mountains  early  in  M^y,' 
at  which  time  the  snow  was  lying  knee-deep.  It  occupied  twelve  days  to  reaph 
the^vesidenoe  of  the  Bor  Khamti  Raja,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  it  rained  continually.  To  add  to  the  sufier* 
ings  i>f  ihe-party  they  were  much  annoyed  by  leeches,  tweaty  or  thirty  cling- 
ing at  a  time  to  the  feet ;  and  by  a  poisonous  fly,  the  bite  of  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  disagreeable  sore.  All  the  live  stock  with  the  travellers  died,  and 
for  a  week  they  had  to  live  on  plain  cice.  Of  six  Asamese,  two  lagged  on  the 
ascent  and  were- heard  of  no  more,  two  were  left  behind  ill,  and  two  were 
misring,  and  probably  perished  on  the  return ;  some  other  followers  died  or 
were  obliged  to  be  left  with  the  Khamtis.  The.  people  of  the  country,  and  their 
Raja,  proved  highly  friendly,  and  did  every  thing  their  limited  means  admitted 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  visitors.  They  remained  at  the  chief  village 
tjtll  the  ^  of  June,  in  which,  interval  they  visited  the  Irawadi,  distant  only 
twelve  miles.  Although  unable  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  report  of. the  natives  of  its  rising  by  numerous  small  streams  from 
lefty  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  nortb, 
wa&  .correct,  as  the  riv«r  had  every  appearance  of  being  little  else  than  a  moun- 
tf^in  torrent.  Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  rain,  the  Irawadi  was  fordable, 
and  not  so  large  as  the  Dehing,  and,  although  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
branches,  a  short  way  above  the  place  visited,  was  not  more  than  eighty  yards 
broad.  The  latitude  was  about  27^  SQf.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Ira- 
wadi cannot  be  the  San  po,  or  Thibet  river,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Klaproth, 
notwithstanding  the  arrogant  confidence  with  which  it  has  been  given  to  the 
public,  is  wholly  overturned  by  the  results  of  this  journey,  which,  it  may  be 
o|>served,  are  the  more  satisfactory,  as  establishing  the  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation previously  received  respecting  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi.  According 
to  intelligence  collected  on  the  spot,  there  is  no  rfver  of  any  size  to  the  east 
of  the  Irawadi,  and  the  country  towards  the  frontiers  of  China  is  exceedingly 
rugged  and  impracticable.  It  is  never  traversed,  even  by  the  hardy  mountaineers 
of  these  sequestered  regions.  There  is  not  room  between  the  Irawadi  and  ttie 
Loukiang  for  any  considerable  stream,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  both 
these  rivers,  as  well  as  the  Brahmaputra,  rise  from  different  faces  of  the  cluster 
of  §nowy  mountains,  which  effectually  bar  all  communication  to  the  north. 
The  course  of  the  Irawadi  to  Bhanmo  continues  through  a  mountainous  and 
uncivilized  country.  The  party  returned  by  a  different  and  shorter  route,  in 
eight  days,  but  oyer  still  loftier  mountains,  on  which  the  snow  was  lying  twelve 
feet  thick,  in  some  places,  as  late  as  the  4th  of  June. 
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THE  BURMESE  PROVINCE  OF  BASSEIN. 

We  have  been  (kroared  with  the  following  statistical  details  regarding  the 
province  of  Bassein,  collected  whilst  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  British 
authorities. 

The  district  of  Bassein  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pasheem  nullah  or 
creek,  which  falls  into  the  Irawadi  a  little  above  Mayaon,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  sea ;  on  the  east  the  Irawadi  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Dalla,  and  on 
the  west  a  range  of  mountains,  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  separates  it  from 
Goa*Gioung,  which,  however,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  added  to  the 
Sassein  district,  which  makes  the  sea  the  boundary.  The  area  comprised 
ivithin  these  Hmits  is  estimated  at  nine  thousand  miles. 

The  country  is  low,  and  except  where  cleared  for  cultivation,  overrun  with 
jangle  and  fbfest.  It  is  watered  by  the  two  great  branches  of' the  Irawadi 
iito  which  that  river  divides  a  little  above  Henzada,  the  most  westerly  of  which 
fells  into  the  sea  at  Negrais,  and  is  known  as  the  Bassein  river.  The  main  or 
Pantano  branch  passes  Donabew  and  Pantano,  and  sends  off  the  Rangoon 
hranch,  and  proceeds  to  the  sea  between  Dalla  and  Bassein,  forming  knany 
runificadons  in  its  course.  The  Bassein  river  offers  many  facilities  to  naviga- 
tion, and  ships  of  burthen  may  ascend  fifty  miles  above  the  town.  In  the  dry 
season,  however,  there  is  no  flow  of  water  into  it  from  the  Irawadi,  the  comi. 
nninication  at  the  head  of  the  river  being  interrupted  by  sand-banks.  Smaft 
hoats  are  sometimes  dragged  across.  The  6pening  of  the  river  is  generally 
awaited  for  trading  with  the  upper  provinces,  but  there  is  always  a  circuitous 
route  open  by  the  Pantano  branch.  Towards  the  end  of  the  rains  the  country 
18  generally  under  water  for  some  days.  There  are  about  one  hundred  lakes 
in  the  Bassein  township,  and  twenty-seven  in  that  of  Pantano,  at  which 
fisheries  are  established.  There  is  little  intercourse  in  this  part  of  the  Burman 
territory  except  by  water. 

The  climate  of  Bassein  is  considered  temperate :  the  heat  is  seldom  oppres- 
sive, being  moderated  by  the  sea  breeze  in  the  hot  weather,  and  by  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  the*  rains,  whilst  from  November  to  February  the'  Weather  is 
mild  and  pleasant.  The  detachment  stationed  at  Bassein  from  November  1825 
to  June  1826  ofiered  no  cases  of  general  disease,  and  the  natives  are  very 
healthy. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  is  various,  some  places  yielding  seven  hundred 
baskets  of  paddy  per  yoke,  whilst  others  return  less  than  one-third  <)f  that 
quantity.  The  rice  cultivation  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  India.  Maize  is 
also  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  but  chiefly  about  the  town^  or  gardens^ 
Yams,  both  red  and  white,  of  a  superior  description  ai-e  reared,  as  are  sweet 
potatoes  and  other  farinaceous  roots;  sesame  and  the  palma  christi  are  grown 
in  gardens.  Wood  oil  is  obtained  in  the  province,  and  a  tree  called  tungo- 
peng,  from  the  fruit  and  seed  of  which  an  oil,  used  for  lamps,  is  expressed,  grows 
wild  in  abundance.  Tobacco  is  but  little  cultivated,  and  is  of  inferior  quality ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sugar-cane.  Indigo  and  cotton,  which  grow  in 
the-upper  parts  of  the  province,  might  be  easily  extended,  but  the  chief  object 
of  cultivation  in  the  district  is  grain.  Palms  are  not  numerous,  and  areca 
nuts  are  imported  from  Bengal.  Coconuts  are  also  brought  from  the  Anda- 
mans,  although  the  tree  is  plentiful  about  Bassein :  cofconut  oil  is  not  pro- 
curable.   Mango  and  jack  trees  are  numerous,  and  the  marian  and  other  fruit 
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Silk  and  cotton  goods,  of  a  coarse  kind,  are  manufactured  in  the  province 
for  domestic  consumption ;  but  those  of  a  better  description  are  imported  from 
•  Ava  or  Bengal.  Common  earthenware  is  fabricated  in  abundance,  as  well  as 
the  few  iron  implements  that  are  in  use,  as  daos,  knives,  spears,  the  tees  of 
the  smaller  pagodas,  and  the  fastenings  for  house  and  ship-building,  which 
latter  arts  may  be  considered  upon  a  respectable  footing. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  country  was  formerly  considerable :  the  articles 
sent  from  Bassein  were  rice,  salt,  balachong,  and  salted  and  dried  fish ;  the 
returns  for  which  were  silk  cloths,  lacquered-ware,  tobacco,  onions,  tamarinds, 
cotton,  lac,  lacker,  petroleum,  petroleum  oil,  dammer,  iron,  saltpetre,  and 
sulphur.  The  conveyance  of  these  articles  was  by  boats  of  large  size,  which 
assembled  about  the  end  of  April,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  of  the 
river  Imd  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  south.  In  the  want  of  wind  the  pro- 
jgress  of  the  large  boats  was  stopped  or  made  only  by  warping,  so  that  it  was 
often  necessary  to  transfer  their  cargoes  to  smaller  boats,  or  sell  them  at  the 
first  mart.  The  productions  of  the  district,  or  those  of  internal  import,  were 
exported  for  areca-nuts  and  piece  goods,  chiefly  to  Rangoon ;  but  boats  of  a 
large  dimension  were  annually  sent  to  Chittagong,  and  even  to  Dacca,  before 
the  late  war. 

The  province  of  Bassein  is  stud  to  have  contained  formerly  thirty-two  town- 
ships, but  of  these  only  eight  remain ;  Bassein,  Pantano,  Kaybong,  Donabew, 
Zayloom,  Henzada,  Kanao,  and  Miaou :  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  disr 
tricts,  each  district  containing  a  number  of  villages ;  thus  the  township  of 
Bassein  itself  comprises  twelve  divisions,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
villages,  besides  thirty-seven  villages  unattached.  A  sugi  is  at  the  head  of 
each  village  division,  and  each  |;ownship  is  under  a  myosugi.  These  offices 
are  in  general  hereditary,  and  they  seem  to  involve  a  proprietary  claim  to  the 
land,  at  least  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  who  is  the  only  landholder  in 
his  dominions,  and  bestows  or  retracts  the  lands  at  will. 

The  population  of  the  province  is  exceedingly  scanty,  particularly  in  the 
lower  districts.  The  three  townships  of  Bassein,  Pantano,  and  Kaybong,  were 
found  to  contain  about  fifty  thousand  persons,  Burmans  and  Taliens,  and 
thirty  thousand  Karians  and  Kyens,  making  about  twelve  to  the  square  mile. 
Taking  the  whole  province,  however,  the  proportion  may  be  calculated  at 
double  that  rate,  or  twenty-four  to  the  square  mile.  The  Burman  and  Talien 
population  is  most  usually  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  the 
Karians  are  to  be  found  mostly  upon  the  smaller  nullahs.  The  Kyens  and 
Zabaings  chiefly  inhabit  hill  forests,  in  situations  considered  by  the  other  tribes 
as  unhealthy.  According  to  the  general  report  the  province  has  been  some 
time  on  the  decline,  and  the  existence  of  extensive  vestiges  of  population 
confirm  the  assertion.  The  town  of  Bassein,  which  now  contains  three 
thousand  souls,  formerly  had  thirty  thousand.  The  decline  has  been  pro- 
gressive, attributable  chiefly  to  bad  government ;  but  the  late  war  contributed 
to  desolate  the  country,  not  so  much  by  the  casualties  of  military  operations, 
as  by  the  compulsory  abandonment  of  their  dwellings  by  the  people,  and  the 
prevalence  of  general  anarchy  and  confusion. 

The  Burmese,  Taliens,  Karians,  and  Kyens,  have  all  diflerent  languages, 
but  the  Burmese  is  generally  understood ;  the  dialects  of  the  two  last  appear 
to  be  merely  colloquial.  Education  is  common :  almost  all  the  male  children 
of  the  Burmans  and  Taliens  are  taught  gratuitously  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
by  the  poongees  or  priests ;  some  of  the  female  children  also  are  taught  to 
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read  and  write.  It  does  i^ot  appear,  boweyer,  that  these  acquirements  are 
subservient  to  more  than  the  ordinary  busit\e$s  of  life,  and  literature  and 
scieQce  are  at  the  lowest  possibl^e  ebb. 

The  revenue  of  the  province  was  derived  from  a  land-t^x  on  tbe  Karians  ; 
an  assessment  on  houses  in  towns  and  villages ;  the  rents  of  fisheries,  ^d 
isposts  on  the  manufacture  of  balachong  and  salt;  on  the  sale  of  timber  ;  pa 
\$W  proceedings,  and  duties  and  customs. 

The  tax  .on  the  Karians  was  rated  at  about  eighteen  ticals  anni^ajly  pei; 
plough  or  yoke  of  buii&loes;  of  this  twelve  were  for  thegovQrnipent>  fow?  mp4 
a  half. for  the  mywoon  or  viceroy,  and  pne  and  a  half  for  the  myosugi.  For  the 
king's  use,  one  viss  of  wax  and  ten  baskets  of  paddy  were  levied  in  addjitiop ; 
the  totel  produce  of  this  was  about  45,000  tiqsds. 

Tb^  assessment  on  the  towns  were  of  a  very  arbitrary  nature,  and,  on  par* 
Ocular  occasions,  of  unlimited  amount.  A  town  being  ordered  to  provide  4 
oartain  aum  for  public  purposes,  the  bci^ds  of  the  divisions  wj^rg  jc^Uejd  togq^hipc 
by  the  myosugi  and  informed  of  the  quota  eixpected  from  each,  w}iich  thej^ 
Igain  exacted  from  the  householders  according  to  th^Ir  supposed  me^ns. 
Thosfi  who  pleaded  poverty  weire  not  unfr^quently  put  to  the  torture,  whilst 
others  evaded  a  full  payment  by  the  dexterous  administration  of  bribes :  but 
the  system  .was  a  source  of  great  oppressiop.  JPersops  in  the  public  employ 
were  jsx^impt,  as  were  artificers,  as' their  services  were  put.  iq  requisition 
ivhenever  thought  necessary  for  the  public,  conyenience  or  that  of  tl^e.  loc^^ 
authorities.  The  Musselmans  and  Chinese  of  Basjsein  were  ali^  free  frqm,  ^ny 
taft,  i^  consequence  of.  being  employeii  to  Qi.anufacture  gunpowder  for  thp 

.  T}i»  .fisheries  in  |K>nds  aad  lakes  wei'e  let  to  certain  persons  in  the  difierent 
fiUagea  for  an  annual  payment  of  about  seventeen  tikals  each.  Permissio  nto 
pcocure  turtles'  .^gga  was  aUio  paid  jfor.  The  fish  was  mostly  n^e  into  bala<* 
chong,  and  a  charge  was  levied  on  this  article  .when  put  on  board  pf  l^atsfpr 
toypsmission  to  any  other  place :  twenty-two  ticals  were  thus  levied,  without 
regard  to  the  size  of.  the  boat  or  its  contents.  These  sources  of  revenue, 
however,  were  ibut  little  productive,  beiog  usualjy  misinftn^^d  and  easily 
evaded. 

.  Jq  .like  i^anner,  every  establishment  for. boiling  salt  paid  a  common  rfiteof 
tax,  .^without  reference  to  the  quantity  of  the  manufacture :  it  was  n^ade  ip  th^ 
ta^vndup  of  fiassein  only  in  the  month  of  February  and  March,  chiefly  by 
people  from  the  towns  who  annually  visited  the  sea-^coas^fpr  the  purpose.  The 
quantity  usually  made  in  the  divisions  of  Negrais,  Thingan,  Narpoolfth^  and 
Fantano,  was  ahout  45,000  maunds  a  ye^r,  and  the  average  price  ope  tical  a 
mauiid*  The  amount  of  the  annual  revenue  raised  from  it  was  not  more  than 
ifiQO  tkals.  The  mode  of  manufacture  is  as  follows  :— ra  hole  isf  dug  in  the 
ICQuimI*  to  .which  wooden  troughs  lead  from  the  spots  where  the  soil  is  washed, 
and  the  Vfgsbings  or  brme  thus  collected :  this  is  aUowed  to  remain  some  days 
(oFsthe.  earthen  particles  to  precipitate,  and  a  portion  of  the  water  to  evaporate 
■hen  aoBBe  xice  .is  thrown  into  the  water;  if  it  floats,  the  concentration  is 
JQflged  sufficieint,  and  the  fluid  is  tr^msferred  to  large  vessels,  in  which  it  is 
iMNicd  to  dryness. 

The  teak  forests  in  the  proyince  of  Bassein  are  not  extensive,  but  good 
timber  is  procurat>le  in  the  district  of  Jiamina.  The  forests  are  on  the  west  of 
titt  Bassein  riTiar,  ,along  the  foot  and  upon  the. sides  of  the  hills.  Those  in^the 
LaauaadistdcM  seem  .to  .have  been  regardf^d  as  the  property  of  the  state;  but 
the  Karians  exercised  the  privilege  of  cutting  those  in  the  hills  at  pleasure. 
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The  timber -was  liable  to  a  deduction  of  one-tenth ;  but  this  was  generally  re- 
mitted upon  the  payment  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  to  the  local  ofRcers. 
At  the  forest  200  shinbeams  were  procurable,  at  from  300  to  500  ticals,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  on  hand. 

There  were  no  duties  on  the  transit  of  articles  for  ordinary  consumption  ; 
bet  the  people  stationed  at  the  chowkies  took  a  portion  for  their  own  use. 
Upon  articles  of  greater  value,  as  cotton,  &c.,  from  the  upper  provinces,  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  was  levied;  but  the  custom  dues  were  in  general  arbitrary 
and  undefined.  Ten  per  cent,  was  levied  for  the  state  on  the  value  of  cargoes 
imported  from  sea,  besides  two  per  cent,  for  the  ministers.  A  variety  of  port 
duties  were  also  charged,  and  there  was  no  transacting  business  without  fees 
and  presents  to  all  the  authorities.  Before  the  vessel  departed  an  account  of 
sales  was  called  for,  and  as  the  exportation  of  bullion  was  prohibited,  it  was 
necessary  to  show  how  the  money  received  had  been  disposed  of.  The  trade 
of  Bassein  was  always  subject  to  great  fluctuation,  and  the  amount  of  the 
customs  consequently  irr^ular  and  uncertain. 

The  revenue  on  law  proceedings  was  divided  between  the  government  and 
the  local  authorities,  and  the  latter,  not  unfrequently,  were  obliged  to  contract 
for  their  proportion.  They,  however,  sometimes  had  to  pay  instead  of  re- 
ceiving ;  and  in  'Cases  of  robbery,  where  the  offenders  were  not  secured,  the 
head-men  of  the  villages  were  punished  by  heavy  fines,  payable  half  to  the 
state  and  half  to  the  viceroy.  The  chief  punishment  of  all  crimes  was  by 
fine:  as  fifteen  ticals  for  abuse  without  blows;  thirty  for  assault  without 
bloodshed ;  thirty  ticals  for  adultery;  twenty  per  cent,  for  debts  denied ;  from 
100  to  500  ticals  for  murder  and  gang  robbery,  although  they  were  sometimes 
punished  capitally.  All  complaints  were  made  in  the  form  of  petition,  on 
presenting  which  fees  were  paid  to  the  maywoon  and  his  officers,  and  various 
fees  were  paid  on  oaths,  ordeals,  appeals,  &c.  The  Burmese  code  is  derived 
from  the  Hindu,  or  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  respecting  whom  they  have  a 
ridiculous  legend  that  he  promulgated  his  code  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  made  prime  minister  to  Matha  Mada,  Emperor  of  Ava. 
The  provincial eourt  consists  of  the  mywoonor  viceroy;  akhwen  woon,  col- 
lector of  revenue;  akonkwoon,  collector  of  sea  customs;  two  chekeys,  or 
military  officers ;  two  nakhans,  or  king's  reporters ;  and  two  tserays,  or  writers. 
Each  member  of  the  court  tried  causes  separately,  and  at  his  own  house ;  but 
in  cases  of  importance  they  assembled  in  a  common  hall,  the  yondow ;  and  ap- 
peals also  lay  to  the  majrwoon. 

Of  the  hill  and  forest  tribes  settled  in  the  province,  the  Karians  are  a  fine 
athletic  race,  sober  and  industrious,  of  peaceable  disposition,  but  not  devoid 
of  courage.  They  hav«  no  religion  nor  law  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  en- 
courage the  Burman  priests  to  settle  amongst  them  and  educate  their  children. 
They  hold  public  assemblages  on  various  occasions,  at  which  they  carouse 
freely,  and  the  young  men  and  women  meet  and  contract  marriages.  The 
Khyens  and  Zabaings  are  also  fine  robust  races ;  their  women  are  reckoned 
handsome ;  but  those  of  the  former,  whilst  young,  have  their  faces  disfigured 
by  tattooing,  to  render  them,  it  is  said,  less  the  object  of  desire  to  the  Bur- 
mans.  Generally  speaking,  the  employment  of  the  Karians  may  be  considered 
agriculture,  that  of  the  Khyens  wood-cutting,  and  that  of  the  Zabaings  rearing 
silk-worms.  They  all  eat  animal  food,  but  they  are  not  very  particular  as  to  its 
quality :  the  flesh  of  monkies  is  very  generally  eaten,  and  the  Khyens  and 
Ztbainga  hold  that  of  dogs  in  estimation.    They  all  drink  spirituous  liquors.* 

*  From  th«  Calcutta  Gw.  GMeMv. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BOKHARA.* 

Thib  memoir  b  intended  not  merdj  to  descnbe  the  sorfiMC  of  the  eirth 
between  Orenburg  and  Bokhara,  but  likewise  the  beds  or  masses  of  rock 
which  succeed  each  other  in  that  direction.  The  memoir  is  therefore  divided 
into  two  parts :  the  first  of  which  will  treat  t>f  the  diftrent  kinds  of  rodL  in 
this  interval,  the  other  of  the  superfides  of  the  country.  A  third  subdivision 
will  comprehend  the  country  of  Bokhara,  because  its  description  oi^t  to  be 
given  apart  from  that  of  the  steppes. 

Of  the  Mtuset  of  Rock, — ^The  mountains  ntuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oural,  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  are  composed  of  red  sandstone,  which 
extends  also  into  theKirgheez  steppe;  so  that  it  is  evident  here,  as  well  as  at 
Guberfinsk  and  elsewhere,  that  the  Oural  has  fixed  its  bed  in  rocks  of  the 
same  nature  on  both  banks.  The  ores  of  copper  so  often  found  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  are  met  with  in  the  same  circumstances  on  the  eastern. 

The  whole  of  this  country  is  of  secondary  formation ;  in  soil  of  this  nature 
ores  are  commonly  found,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  and  thinly  scattered ; 
it  is  just  so  with  respect  to  the  copper  found  here.  Near  the  stream  called 
Ki»]-oval!-su,  and  even  100  versts  farther,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ilek,  where 
there  extends  a  chain  of  these  hills  of  sandstone,  beneath  a  bed  of  marl  full 
of  ammonites,  are  distinct  traces  of  mines  which  have  been  abandoned,  and 
lomps  of  ore  rounded  by  the  friction  of  the  water.  These  ores  consist  chiefly 
of  a  green  carbonate  of  copper,  a  blue  earthy  carbonate  interspersed  with  red 
oxide  of  copper,  and  malachite  in  small  pieces  of  the  ordinary  matrix,  com- 
posed of  trunks  of  tre^  petrified  into  rude  quartz  agate.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  numerous  mines  might  easily  be  discovered  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  that  under  the  Orenburg  government,  where  facts  often  occur  to  support 
this  hypothesis. 

Beyond  the  Ouzoon-boorty,  the  red  sandstone  is  displaced  by  a  pudding 
stone,  in  which  the  fragments  of  quartz  are  agglutinated  by  a  siliceous  cement; 
it  appears  throughout  most  of  the  northern  part  of  the  steppe,  varying  in 
colour  and  mass,  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  which  enters  into  its  com- 
position. The  rounded  grains,  which  form  the  base  of  this  rock,  are  some* 
times  of  quartz,  sometimes  of  jasper,  sometimes  of  chalcedony,  forming  a 
mixture  of  white,  deep  brown,  and  black.  Sometimes  they  disappear  alto- 
gether, and  the  silex,  which  serves  as  cement  to  the  pudding  stone,  occurs  in 
large  quartzose  rocks,  which  begin  in  some  parts  to  decompose  into  sandstone. 
Where  these  rocks  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  our  route,  in  steep  masses, 
there  spurted  out  at  a  few  paces  from  the  other  branch  of  the  Ouzoon-boorty, 
a  spring  of  very  ferruginous  quality,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  steppe. 
The  river  Tameer  contains  iron,  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  as  well  as  the 
IKnl-ovali-su  (or  ''  water  near  a  red  plain  "),  whose  banks  are  reddened  by  the 
oxide  of  iron.  But  here  the  spring  seems  to  be  of  some  importance,  and 
demonstrates  that  the  beds  of  coal  over  which  it  flows  extend  farther  than  they 
would  appear  under  the  quartz  rocks,  and  that  it  owes  its  ferruginous  particles 
to  the  pyrites  with  which  the  coal  is  impregnated. 

Many  specimens  of  coal  which  were  observed  scattered  about  these  spots, 
and  which  the  water  had  dislodged,  warranted  the  presumption  that  a  bed 
existed  very  near :  we  in  fact  discovered  one  not  far  off*  in  a  stream  which 

receives 
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recdves  the  water  from  the  ferruginous  spring  in  question.  This  coal  is  of  a 
brown  colour ;  it- exhibits  3till  visibly  the  yeins,  the  fibres,  and  the  knots  of  the 
wood.  At  abput  fifty  paces  from  this  bed^  the  bank  of  a  river  contained  l€urge 
pieces  already  converted  into  gUtttering.coal:  but  as  this  bank  was  composed 
of  stones  rounded  by  the  water  and  covered  with  clay,  consequently  of  a 
formation  posterior  to  that  of  the  rocks  which  were  found  n^ar,  these  frag* 
ments  of  glittering,  coal  must  have  been  detached  by  accident,  and  carried  to 
this  spot  wlbere  they  underwent  a  change.  A  careful  investigation  of  the 
extent  and  quality  of  this  mine  would  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  worth  the  labour  of  digging:  an  experiment  we  made  upon  the  spot 
induced  us  to  think  it  would. 

There  are  formed,  towards  the  north-west  inclination  of  the  heights  of 
Bassagha,  upon  the  pudding  stone  just  spoken  of,  some  remarkable  beds  com- 
posed of  a  grey  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  with  flints,  and  filled  with  univalve 
and  bivalve  petrified  shells,  belemnites  and  sea-dog  teeth.  Several  beds  of 
fibrous  gypsum^  pure  and  transparent,  appear  upon  the  south-east  side  of 
these  argillaceous  and  calcareous  hills,  beneath  which  the  quartzose  rock 
already  mentioned,  or  the  siliceous  breccia,  continues  to  extend. 

!^rom  Bassagha  to  the  Mooghojar  mountains  we  found  a  white  sandstone  in 
small  grains,  passing  often  into  a  grey  compact  quartz,  or  filled  with  little 
masses  of  gypsuni  and  salt,  containing  pieces  of  sheU,  and  many  fos»l  bones  of 
different  species  of  the  mouse. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Tameer  this  sandstone  conttuns  more  lime,  and  even 
changes  to  marl ;  at  the  Emba  it  becomes  very  hard,  and  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  freestone.  The  nearer  it  approaches  the  Mooghojar  mountains,  the  more 
quartzose  it  becomes. 

The  Mooghojar  mountains,  which  are  a  continuation  of  those  of  Oural,  or 
at  least  oi  the  branch  through  which  the  Oural  river  has  hollowed  a  bed  be- 
tween Osk  and  Guberlinsk,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most  southern  link 
of  the  chain  of  the  Guberlinsk  mountains ;  their  inclination  corresponds  per- 
fectly to  their  direction,  about  fourteen  degrees  west.  The  continuation  of 
the  same  species  of  rocks  on  both  banks  of  the  Oural,  proves  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  chain,  and  that  the  Mooghojar  mountains  are  to  be  regarded  as 
that  branch  of  the  Oural  which  advances,  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  of  Aral, 
farthest  to  the  south. 

Upon  penetrating  these  heights,  elevated  from  50  to  150  toises  above  the  plain, 
by  the  north-west,  we  first  perceive  greenstone  (griinstein),  in  which  is  distinctly 
recognized  feldspath  an  amphibole  (hornblende)  i  some  specimens  discover  motQ 
pure  feldspath,  others  more  radiated  amphibole ;  in  some  places  the  greenstone 
becomes  porphyroidal,  enclosing  crystals  of  feldspath  and  small  cellules  filled 
with  quartz ;  it  occurs  also  amygdaloidal,  with  cellules  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
To  the  east,  these  hills  are  limited  by  feldspath  porphyry,  including  crystals  of 
common  feldspath  and  quartzose  cellules.  Breccia  of  greenstone  then  follows, 
composed  of  fragments,  the  dimensions  of  which  vary  from  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  sand  to  that  of  the  fist,  and  fragments  of  feldspath,  for  the  most  part  grey 
passing  to  a  blueish  green. 

We  found  greenstone  to  about  sixteen  versts  beyond  the  mountains,  when  the 
quartzose  rocks  already  mentioned  again  occurred,  beside  which  extended, 
for  the  space  of  two  versts,  rocks  of  syenite,  and  feldspath  with  quartz  and 
amphibole  of  a  granular  texture.  The  quartzose  rocks,  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  preceding,  thenceforward  remained  alone,. anid  formed  the  base  of  the 
succeedfng  steppes. 

The 
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Tbe  pkin  c^  clay  mixed  with  sand,  mtnated  between  tKese  mountaina  tabd 

the  desert  of  Borzook,  offered  nothing  worthy  of  remark.     On  the  banks  of 

dMKawoonjoor  the  chiy  was  often  tinged  wiih  iron.    Ih  the  two  Borzodfcs,  as 

well  as  in  the  Cara-4»3inn,  and  all  the  deserts  situated  on  this  side  tbe  Sir  (Jax- 

artes),  small  pieces  of  calcareous  tnf&  are  scattered  about  in  the  cavities,  and  this 

tD&  appears  to  terwe  as  base  to  the  sand,  for  the  small  hills  in  the  desert  are 

freqnently  composed  of  it.    Upon  leaving  the  great  fiorzook,  hills  rise  formed 

of  quartzose  rock  and  breccia  composed  of  fragments  of  quartis  unified  by  a  very 

ferruginous  sandstone.    This  sandstone  appeared  often  quite  pure;  somedioDes 

it  contained  also  globuliform  lumps  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  attained  a  foot  ia 

diameter,  but  so  dark  and  bo  rich  that  they  might  be  treated  as  ores.    Several 

hills  skirted  the  north-west  akid  north-east  of  the  little  Borzooks ;  the  former 

consist  of  marl  tolerably  hard  and  mixed  with  marine  shells ;  the  latter  are 

fermginoas  sandstone,  similarly  filled  with  marine  shells,  and  traversed  by  veins 

of  gypsiim.    This  marf,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  sea  of  Aral,  forihs  the 

devation  of  Aygor  and  Sari«boolak,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  andeilt 

borders  of  this  sea.    Terroembas  and  tbe  heights  situated  near  are  also  com« 

posed  of  mart,  which  is  very  soft  and  friable  in  many  places,  and  which  contains 

a  prodigious  quantity  of  univalve  and  bivalve  shells,  bones  of  the  mouse,  teeth 

imdvertelirte  of  fish,  turbinites,  cardites,  and  se&Kiog  teeth.' 

Close  to. the  sea  of  Aral,  as  well  as  further  off  towards  the  east,'  the  inarl 
gradually  ceases,  or  gives  place  to  a  whitish  sandstone,  which  changes  snbse* 
cpiently  into  white  or  clear  grey  quartz.  The  quartz  of  the  latter  colour  ex* 
tends  aloi^  fSie  bay  of  the  Sir  (Jaxartes)  to  its  mouth,  where  it  forms  an  eleva* 
Uon  of  about  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  country  between  the  Shr  and  the  Kuwan,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
sandy,  and  covered  near  these  rivers  with  reeds,  has  still  a  base  of  the  schistose 
DUDi,  which  extends  beneath  the  airgillaceons  plains  along  the  Jah-deria  as  far 
as  Ktsil-coum.  The  rocks  of  tins  desert  consist  of  a  reddish  brown  pudding 
stone,  the  grains  of  which,  of  various  sizes,  are  formed  of  a  brown  clay, 
which  often  abounds  in  calcareous  parts,  whitish,  especially  in  detached  pieces. 
Slid  the  breccia  itself  frequently  takes  the  appearance  of  a  greyish  chalk. 

Beyond  the  Kizil-^coum,  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  clayey  plain  wluch  borders 
these  sands  towards  the  south,  there  extends,  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-west,  a  chain  of  mountains  which  appears  to  be,  what  we  were  assured 
it  was,  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Khiva,  or  which  at  least  connects 
with  them.  A  red  and  white  sandstone  first  appears  there,  then  layers  of 
lypsnm  of  a  btackish  blue  colour,  traversed  by  veins  of  white  gypsum,  some-^ 
times  foliated,  sometimes  lamellar,  sometihies  compact;  lastly  a  pudding-stone 
composed  of  large  flints. 

The  mountains  near  the  wells  called  Yoz-ku-dook  are  formed  partly  of 
whitish  grey  gypsum,  more  or  less  lamellar ;  partly  of  greenstone,  traversed 
by  quart2ose  veins.  The  beds  are  intermixed,  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
discover  thdr  iifclination ;  it  appears  in  general  to  be  southern ;  the  direction 
varies  from  65^  to  85°  W. 

Farther  on  towards  tbe  south  these  mountains  consist  of  a  rough  quartz 

igtte,  alternately  displaced  by  a  greenstone,  the  component  parts  of  which  are 

intiflMitely  blended:   both  are  traversed  by  quartzose  veins.    Towards  the 

origb  of  the  Kapkan-tagh,  the  grains  of  greenstone  become  larger,  so  that 

the  feldspath  and   the   amphibole  are  easily  distinguished,   and  it  is  even 

obienrable  tifat  this  greenstone  is  traversed  by  loads  of  a  fathom  and  a  half 

wide. 
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lyidcy  coinposed  of  greenstone  of  the  first  species,  remarkable  from  its  .firm 
aggregation* 

At  forty-five  versts  from  this  place  we  crossed  a  branch  of  mountains  whidi 
consisted  of  homy  rock,  siliceous  schist  and  greenstone,  to  which  were  joined, 
towards  the  end,  some  chlorite  of  talc,  and  argillaceous  schist.  The  homy 
rock  and  the  siliceous  schist  are  frequently  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz,  and 
form  a  series  of  craggy  and  naked  mountains.  Towards  the  south,  they  are 
covered  with  schistose  marl  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  above  which  appears 
again  a  schistose  clay.  These  two  formations  are  traversed  alternately  by 
small  beds  of  fibrous  and  lamellar  gypsum. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Bokharians,  these  mountains  contain 
gold  and  turquoises.  In  respect  to  the  former,  there  appears  little  probability 
in  this  account,  and  it  perhaps  owes  its. origin  to  the  sparkling  lustre  which 
often  appears  in  greenstone,  and  which  proceeds  from  the  spangles  of  mica 
found  in  it.  The  latter  part  of  the  statement  is  probable :  we  were  shown  at 
Bokhara  some  turquoises  which  were  said  to  be  procured  from  these  mountains, 
but  very  inferior  in  value  to  the  turquoises  of  Persia.  Their  greenish  hue 
4>ccasions  them  to  be  rejected  as  ornaments,  and  prevents  them  from  being 
sought  for. 

The  horny  rock  of  these  mountains  continues  as  far  as  Caraghata,  where  lit 
is  distinctly  seen ;  for  there  issues  from  it  a  sulphureous  spring.  Formerly 
this  rock  was  not  exposed.  There  first  occurs  a  grey  or  yellowish  grey  jasper, 
then  schistose  sandstone  in  large  particles,  mixed  with  laminated  gypsum ; 
then  lamellar  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  small  pieces  quite 
white.  It  is  most  likely  to  this  carbonate  of  lime,  or  rather  to  the  gypsum, 
which  is  dispersed,  as  already  mentioned,  over  the  surface  of  this  country, 
and  which  probably  has  beds  in  the  calcareous  stone,  that  the  numerous  sul- 
phureous springs  met  with  here  owe  their  origin.  The  calcareous  stone  appears 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  sandy ;  it  frequently  changes  to  marl  on  one 
side,  to  sandstone  on  the  other,  and  it  reaches  past  Aghatma,  where  it  Ibrma 
chains  of  hills  below  the  country  of  Bokhara. 

Surface  of  the  Steppe  of  the  Kirgheez, — The  soil  of  the  Kirgheez  steppe  is  in 
general  argillaceous  or  sandy,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Cara-bootak, 
where  it  is  marshy,  and  some  of  the  vallies  of  the  Mooghojar,  where  dark  and 
fertile  earth  is  found. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  steppe,  between  Orenburg  and  Bokhara  consists 
principally  of  a  sandy  clay,  or  a  clayey  sand,  which  contains  numerous  pieces 
of  pasturage,  especially  in  the  spots  where  the  water  arising  from  the  meldng 
of  the  snow  remains  the  longest.  A  vast  number  of  gramineous  plants  grow 
there  belonging  to  the  genera  poa,  stipa,  elimus,  carex  ;  of  rosaceous  plants, 
such  as  poteniUlaf  rota^  primuty  amygdaluSy  tpireea;  of  liliaceous  plants, 
ttdipa,  allium;  of  legumineous  plants,  astragalus ,  glyet/rrhiza^  spariiuni.  A 
few  ranunculi,  semi-flosculous  and  iridious,  are  also  found. in  these  plains. 

Near  Bassagha  the  soil  becomes  already  more  argillaceous,  and  a  purer  clay^ 
or  a  sand  less  mixed,  covers  the  remainder  of  the  steppe. 
.  All  the  lakes,  whether  existing  or  dried  up,  have  a  clay  bottom ;  they  are 
found  in  considerable  number  beyond  the  Mooghojar,  frequently  isolated, 
oflen  together,  one  beside  the  other.  Clay  prevails,  especially  in  the  dbtrid 
of  the  Khoja^kul  lakes,  beyond  as  well  as  in  the  Borzook  sands,  near  Aygbur* 
boolak,  Sari-boolak,  Termem-bas,  where  it  forms  probably  the  bed  of  the 
ancient  sea  of  Aral,  in  the  sands  between  the  Sir  and  the  Kuwan,  along  the 

Jan-daria, 
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Jto-daria,  near  Caraghata,  Agbatma,  and  lastly,  tfaronghout  the  wliole  soil  of 
Bokhara. 

Most  of  the  lakes  in  the  steppe,  and  particularly  all  those  in  the  Borxook 
(fistricts,  which  sdl^  contain  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  of  water,  in  spring  at 
lent,  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  muriatic 
md  sulphuric  addsjcontained  in  thdr  saline  particles.  These  form  in  summer, 
when  the  water  evaporates,  a  white  crust,  from  an  inch  to  several  feet  in 
diickness,  which  covers  the  argiUaceous  plain.  Muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  other  salts  are  found,  either  isolated  or  together :  when  the  latter 
happens,  the  first  covers  the  second,  and  it  is  sometimes  collected  by  the 
Kiri^eez. 

Owing  to  this  abundance  of  saline  particles,  the  argillaceous  soil  becomes 
barren,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Bokharians  leave  several  spots  of  ground 
ontilled  in  the  midst  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  remai^able  fact,  that  this  argil* 
laceooa  soil  is  always  met  with  in  large  plains  around  the  sandy  deserts  border* 
iflg  upon  the  hills  which  commonly  surround  these  deserts.  The  space  it 
occn|Hes  near  each  of  them  is  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  sand;  hence  it 
extends  on  both  sides  the  Kizil-coum  over  a  space  of  upwards  of  thirty 
versts,  whilst  near  Cara^oum  and  the  Borzooks,  where  we  traversed  it,  the 
ipace  it  occupied  was  not  more  than  from  five  to  fifteen  versts.  It  is  here 
more  fertile  than  in  those  places  where  it  forms  the  bottom  of  exsiccated 
lakes ;  its  saline  particles  are  more  considerable,  they  appear  only  in  a  few 
iniaU  spots,  and  never  in  a  bed,  but  only  as  a  white  dust. 

The  country  along  the  Jan-daria  is  particularly  distinguished  in  this  respect : 
this  soil  merits  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of 
Bokhara,  and  with  the  same  labour  and  culture  would  be  equally  fertile,  if 
means  could  be  devised  to  introduce  the  necessary  irrigation.  The  sandy 
deserts  to  which  such  a  frightful  idea  of  sterility  is  usually  attached,  do  not  ' 
present  a  picture  of  that  complete  nakedness  which  is  often  attributed  to 
them.  Their  sandy  hills  are  garnished  with  herbage,  and  their  vallies,  or 
troughs  in  which  the  water  from  melted  snow  accumulates,  afford  evidence  of 
the  possibility  of  v^etation,  in  the  spring  at  least,  which  seems  indeed  to 
increase  every  year.  Amongst  the  various  plants  of  the  steppe,  are  three 
which  especially  deserve  some  attention,  though  not  of  vast  importance :  a 
jtrykiy  a  rheum^  or  rhubarb,  and  a  saUola,  or  soda  plant. 
I  The  first  is  met  with  in  the  sand  between  the  Sir  and  Kuwan ;  and  it  extends 
to  the  cultivated  country  of  Bokhara.  It  grows  in  the  clay  as  well  as  in  the 
md,  bat  more  frequently  and  better  in  the  latter.  The  peculiar  odour  which 
I  the  tuberous  roots  of  this  plant  exhale  when  they  are  burned,  like  that  of 
ttsafcetida,  afR>rds  ground  to  presume  that  a  gum  might  be  obtained  from  this 
plant,  the  medical  properties  of  which  might  be  similar  to  those  of  the  genuine 
usafoetida. 

The  rhubarb  {rheum  caspicum)  merits  notice  here :  it  is  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mooghojar  mountains,  but  ordinarily  stunted  and  isolated.  It  extends 
tiso  to  the  frontiers  of  cultivated  Bokhara ;  but  it  attains  its  greatest  growth 
between  the  Sir,  the  Bookhan  mountains,  and  those  of  Yuz-kouduk,  especially 
the  latter.  It  grows  as  well  in  an  argillaceous  as  a  sandy  soil.  This  species, 
which  has  been  long  known,  is  not  employed  in  medicine,  because  it  is  not 
equally  efficacious  with  the  r.  palmatum  and  the  r.  undulatum. 

The  soda  {$aUola\  the  idktaot^l  of  the  Kirgheez,  grows  like  a  small  herb  on 
hoth  ndes  of  the  Mooghojar  moii^ntains;  it  grows  larger  as  it  approaches  the 

south. 
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doutfa,  andreftclies  Its  greatest  height  on  the  babks  of  the  Jan-daria,  where  it 
becomes  a  tree,  forming  woods,  which  adorn  the  right  bank  more  particularly 
of  thi^  exsiccated  rirer.  It  cannot  at  present  be  determined  how  far  this 
plant  extends  to  the  south ;  it  is  found  in  great  quantity  around  Bokhara, 
where  charcoal  is  principally  made  of  it,  which  is  preferred  to  all  other  sorts. 
It  is  curious  that  the  tahola  should  here  attain  a  height  so  considerable,  whilst 
tiie  other  species  of  this  genus,  known  under  the  name  of  saline  plants,  reach 
die  iieight  of  from  one  to  three  feet  only.  It  flourishes  in  sand  and  in  clay, 
but  in  the  latter  only  it  takes  the  form  of  a  tree,  whilst  in  sand  it  is  but  a 
shrub. 

There  appears  to  be  no  animal  in  the  steppe  which  requires  particular  notice 
here :  pole-cats,  jerboas,  mice,  mountain  rats,  live  in  holes  in  every  part  of  it ; 
wild  goats,  and  saigas  (a  species  of  antelope)  abound  in  the  country ;  badgers, 
bares,  foxes,  and  wolves  are  also  found  throughout  the  steppe;  wild  boars 
only  among  the  reeds  along  the  Sir  and  the  Kuwan,  and  near  Bome  of  the 
lakes;  tigers  occur,  especially  in  the  woods  of  salsola  near  the  Jan-darifi. 
l%e  birds  of  passage  are  those  which  are  generally  met  within  steppes,  where 
they  remain  during  their  voyage ;  aquatic  and  marsh  fowls,  such  as  dodts, 
geese,  and  others,  breed  near  some  of  the  lakes ;  partridges,  wagtails,  '&c. 
breed  there  likewise,  and  are  often  pursued  by  the  indigenous  falcons  and 
eagles  of  the  country. 

'  Tke  country  of  Bokhara, — In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  soil  of  Bok« 
hara,  we  must  consider  it  abstracted  from  the  influence  which  an  undent 
agriculture  has  exerted  .upon  it.    An  argillaceous  plain  of  the  same  nature  as 
all  those  which  precede  or  immediately  succeed  the  sandy  deserts,  coMpoeea 
tbe  soil  of  Bokhara.     Many  small  salt  lakes  occur,  which  are  tat  tbe  most 
part  dried  up  by  the  means  of  human  labour ;  no  tree,  no  plant  can  be  n^wrded 
as  indigenous;  the  few  plants  which -appear  wildbave  doubtless  been  brOu^t 
thither  with  the  seed  of  corn,  and  by  the  wind,  and  have  become  acclimated 
there.    The  few  animals  which  are  met  with  seem  to  have  only  resorted  there 
since  the  country  became  habitable  by  man :  for  it  is  extremeJIy  probable  that 
heretofore  the  whole  country  was  often  submerged  beneath  the  overflowings  of 
the  Zer-afshan  and  the  lakes,  which  must  have  destroyed  all  the  animals. 
'  Just  as  the  Jan-Daria  flowed  in  the  argillaceous  plain  betwixt  the  Kuwaa 
and  the  Kizil-coum,  the  Zer-afshan  rolls  its  waters  across  the  plain  of  Bok- 
hara.   The  latter  would  probably  be  dried  up  like  the  former,  if  rural  industry 
did  not  find  means  to  prevent  it. 

The  country  round  Bokhara  affords  scarcely  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  to 
the  mineralogist ;  nothing  occurs  but  a  calcareous  sandstone  fbrmeriy  employed 
to  line  the  great  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  city,  as  well  as  to  pave  some  of 
tiie  streets.  We  observed  some  rich  ores  of  copper  from  the  Nourata,  as  wel) 
as  specimens  of  a  mine  of  lead  on  the  Amou-daria,  which  promised  well;  but 
not  being  able  to  visit  the  places  whence  these  specimens  were  taken^  we 
cannot  dilate  upon  this  subject. 

It  may  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  the  Amou  contains  much  gold  in  its 
bed ;  the  Bokharians  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  collecting  it  when  the 
rapid  waves  of  the  river,  during  spring,  detach  the  grains  from  the  eastern 
mountains.  These  mountains,  and  more  particularly  those  of  Badakshan, 
which  contain  lapis  lazuli  in  large  masses,  aa  well  as  garnets  and  rubies, 
probably  include  very  abundant  mines  of  gold. 
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It  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  Sanscrit  literature  began  Co 
attract  the  attention  of  European  scholars.  Previously  to  that  period  it  was, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  as  little  known  among  them  as  that  of  any  region 
under  heayen.  And  when,  after  the  triumphant  progress  of  our  arms  in  the 
east,  such  men  as  Jones  and  Wilkins  favoured  us  with  a  glimpse  of  the  lite- 
rary treasures  of  India,  the  astonishment  of  Europe  was  extreme.  Little  had 
at  been  thought  that  the  absurd  theology  of  the  Hindoos  contidned  poems, 
which  for  grandeur  of  conception  and  fertility  of  invention,  were  not  often 
surpassed  by  the  productions  of  the  western  world.  We  then  found  that  the 
obscure  nations  of  Hindoostan  could  boast  of  compositions  so  ancient,  that  the 
languages  in  which  they  were  preserved  had,  during  more  than  twenty  eentu« 
ries,  ceased  to  be  oral ;  and  that,  even  rejecting  the  exaggerations  of  Indian 
chronology,  some  of  them  must  have  existed  considerably  more  than  3,000 
years.  Hence,  curiosity  to  know  more  of  the  mo^t  imaginative  people  on 
earth-^— a  people  every  way  wonderful — was  stimulated  by  slow  but  sure  de- 
grees :  and  during  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  gigantic  strides  have  been 
made  in  this  country  towards  the  gratification  of  that  curiosity. 

Nor  have  oiir  neighbours,  the  French,  been  backward  in  the  same  race. 
With  that  love  of  novelty,  and  that  honourable  ambition  which  always  dbtin- 
guished  them,  they  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  as  much  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Hindoo  literature  generally,  and  of  the  Sanscrit  in  particular,  as 
any  people  in  Europe.  Their  success  has  corresponded  with  their  zeal ;  and 
they  may  well  boast  that,  though  we  had  the  start  of  them  in  this  career,  they 
bid  fair  to  overtake,  if  not  to  outstrip  us.  Among  the  works  which  they  have 
published  more  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  we 
know  of  none  more  likely  to  be  received  with  favour  than  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.  It  properly  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first,  which  is  in- 
tended as  the  introduction,  contains  a  brief  and  rapid  view  of  Sanscrit  litera- 
ture ;  the  last,  which  forms  the  principal  portion  of  the  work,  consists  of 
eight  historical  extracts  from  the  Harivansa  and  the  Hitopadesa,  both  written 
in  Sanscrit,  and  both  of  great  antiquity.  By  way  of  appendix,  the  last  closes 
with  some  of  the  more  striking  tenets,  philosophical  or  religious,  of  the 
Hindoos. 

'.  The  introduction  will  not  detain  us  long.  Though  it  is  well  arranged,  and 
remarkable  for  that  happy  art  with  which  a  French  writer  scatters  flowers  over 
a  dry  and  an  arid  subject,  it  is  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  Colebrooke 
and  Ward. 

M.  Langlois  begins  by  drawing  a  just  and  forcible  picture  of  the  inseparable 
connexion  between  the  science  and  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos.  The  peace- 
ful follower  of  Brahma  or  Budhu  believes  that  his  civil  institutions  are  of  divine 
appointment.  He  submits  to  his  country's  laws  as  he  would  to  the  decrees  of 
&te.  lliat  country  may  change  its  masters — may  be  ravaged  from  one  end  to 
the  other  by  succeeding  invaders — dynasties  may  pass  away-— he  is  not  less 
immutable.  Amidst  the  awful  conflicts  of  nations,  the  Hindoo  is  ever  the 
Asiatic  Journey ou25,NoA 46,         2  F  vbssA^ 
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same.  He  has  no  idea  of  improvement,  intellectual  or  civil :  whatever  his 
condition  may  be,  he  seeks  not  to  change  it ;  for  the  bare  attempt  to  do  so  he 
considers  both  as  an  impious  rebellion  against  his  divinities,  and  as  an  ineffec- 
tual struggle  against  the  resistless  power  of  destiny.  To  him,  *'  whatever  is, 
is  rtght  ;'*  and  he  passively  Acquiesces  in  whatever  may  befal  hhn.  Yet,  under 
an  the  fclStraints  which  education  and  his  social  system  impO'se  on  him,  and 
leading  a  life  in  many  respects  little  more  than  vegetative  or  mechanical,  he 
still  belongs  to  human  nature.  He  has  the  same  passions  as  other  men^— the 
same  lore  of  distinction,  however  low  his  condition  may  be.  This  he  can 
obtain  by  extratordinary  austerities,  or  by  extraordinary  application  to  his  relW 
gious  poemsi  The  latter  are  interminable :  a  whole  life  would  scarcely  suffice 
to  peruse  them  all,  or  rather  to  hear  all  read,  for  few  Hindoos  have  learning 
enough  to  understand  the  sacred  language  in  which  they  are  written.  Clotbedy 
as  they  often  are,  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  poetic  fiction,  they  must  a£ford  bira 
iBRtertainaftent;  but  this  is  not  requisite:  it  is,  in  fact,  but  an  indifferent  con«> 
sideration.  Believing  that  the  very  recital  purifies  him  from  shi,  he  would 
consider  eomplaint  as  impious,  however  dull  that  recital  might  prove.  With  a 
iMtdl  lebf  in  bis  month,  and  seated  on  a  mat,  he  will  listen  day  after  day  for 
whole  months,  and  with  every  appearance  of  devotion,  whilst  some  more 
gtfled  reader  cbsonts  fdoud  to  the  assembled  hearers  the  actions  of  some  favoa- 
tite  deify,  or  the  tenets  be  is  required  to  believe.* 

An  the  knowledge  (vuijya)  of  the  Hindoo  is  distributed  into  eighteen  divi- 
sional Of  these  the  Ibnr  first  are  the  four  Vedtu  {veda,  a  branch  of  know* 
ledgeX  which  ^  considers  to  have  been  immediately  revealed  from  heaven,  and 
which  contain  the  received  notions  of  his  divinities,  and  the  worship,  whe* 
tfaer  external  or  internal,  that  m«ist  be  paid  them.  Thus  religion  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  his  science*  Next  come  four  others  calkd  Upavedai  (upd, 
adjuratiofr);  these  relate  to  medicine,  music,  and  some  other  arts.  To  under** 
stand  these  eight  divisions  thoroughly,  recourse  must  be  bad  to  the  Vedangoi 
{janga,  a  member ;  vedanga,  a  member  of  the  Veda),  which  are  comprised  in 
six  books^  and  which  relate  to  pronunciation,  grammar,  prosody,  the  explana^ 
tion  of  some  sacred  words,  the  rites  of  religion,  &c.  Lastly  are  the  four 
UpangASf  relating  to  logic,  moral  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  history. 
-  T^se  eighteen  grand  divisions  comprehend,  properly  speaking,  the  saered 
knowledge  of  the  Hindoos.  They  are  comprised  in  books  which  are  held 
in  the  highest  reverence ;  and  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  are  dosely 
connected  with  the  most  essential  dogmas  of  faith.  Many  of  those  subjects 
are  little  tinderstood.  LfOgic,  moral  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence,  are  too 
dry  to  occupy  much  of  the  Hindoc/s  notice ;  they  afford  him  no  room  for  the 
wild  flights  of  bis  imagination.  In  history  he  is  more  at  home ;  for  it  requires 
no  great  ingenuity  to  exaggerate  facts,  to  change  human  agents  into  gods, 

and 

*  **  During  certai  months  of  the  year,  and  on  a  luc^y  day,  a  rich  Hindoo  flrequently  assembies  four 
kn  ftve  thmnand  perBons  in  an  ektensire  builAng.  At  one  end  is  an  elevated  place  tat  the  readctf ;  at  the 
opposite  one  is  a  curtain,  beyond  which  are  seated  the  women.  The  audience  seat  themsdves  otf  ibatSi 
according  to  their  respective  castes.  Before  the  reading  commences,  each  one  addresses  the  book  in 
terms  similar  to  these :  '  O  book*  be  thou  the  goddess  of  instruction ;  impart  to  me  knowledge:'  -  Both 
the  author  and  hero  of  the  poem  are  honoured  by  a  sacrifice— an  offering  of  flowers  and  tico*  WImb 
the  reader  comes  to  a  passage  more  than  usually  animating,  the  auditors,  whose  circumstances  wlH  per- 
mit it,  presoit  him,  in  token  of  gratitude,  with  little  silver  chains.  They  all  return,  day  after  diiy, 
iintR  the  bo^  be  wholly  perused.  The  poem  Midhabharmia  occupies  five  months  in  readkig.**— 2VM9  of 
the  Author,  We  are  here  given  to  understand  how  the  original  of  these  poems  can  be  Int^Hgible  to  so 
many  assembled  Hindoos,  who,  generally  speaking,  know  as  little  of  it  as  our  own  rustics  do  of  Latin. 
Either  the  book  timch  is  resKl  must  be  a  translation  ftrom  the  Sanscrit^  or  the  reader  most  expkdn  feat 
he  proceeds,  jhi  the  Vemacular  Idiom. 
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and  so  to  Astort  the  whole  series  of  events  as  to  impress  them  with  the  charac« 
ters  of  fiction. 

There  are,  in  addition,  two  other  poems  which  may  almost  be  considered 
sacred,  as  they  relate  either  to  the  gods  themselves,  or  to  mortals  assisted  by 
them.  The  machinery  is  every  where  supernatural.  They  are  the  Ramayana 
and  the  Mahabhatata^^xA  the  antiquity  of  both  is  unquestionable— ^far  beyond 
the  historic  times.  To  the  latter  is  appended  another  poem  (connected,  how-* 
ever,  intimately  with  it),  the  ffarivansa,  which  contains  the  adventures  of  the 
gqd  Crishna,  an  incarnation  of  Vtshnoo.  From  thb  interesting  work  most  of 
the  extracts  in  the  volume  before  us  have  been  made. 

The  first  of  these,  and  in  our  opinion  the  most  interesting,  the  death  of 
Ctia  Yavana,  is  the  only  one  on  which  we  can  dwell.  Whether  that  person- 
age be  historical  or  fictitious,  has  given  rise  to  a  controversy  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  decided.  So  much  are  real  characters  and  events  disguised 
by  the  cumbrous  and  gorgeous  trappings  thrown  over  them,  that  no  human 
sagacity  can  detect  them.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  king  of  that  name 
^  actually  reign  in  Candahar,  the  crown  of  which  country  became  his  by 
adoption  ;  and  that  his  power  and  renown  might  induce  the  kings  beyond  the 
Indus  to  solicit  his  assistance  against  some  formidable  enemy.  The  word 
YaoanB  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  to  designate  an  inhabitant  of  the  west.*  But 
whether  the  personages  in  the  story  he  historical  or  fabulous,  the  incidents 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  interesting ;  and  the  notes  (which  we  have  com- 
pressed and  occasionally  altered)  will  be  valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  gain  an 
insight  into  the  Hindoo  mythology.  In  some  cases  we  have  been  compelled 
to  compress  the  text.  We  suspect  that  the  translator  has  taken  great,  if  not 
unwarrantable  liberties,  occasionally,  with  the  original.  The  style  is  florid 
and  redundant,  and  often  appears  to  us  to  savour  much  more  of  France 
than  of  Hindoostan.  We  are  sure  the  translation  is  not  literal ;  but  w^ 
ire  far  from  thinking  that  the  ipirit  of  the  original  is  not,  in  general, 
pretty  well  preterved.  We  wish,  however,  that  M.  Langlois  had  executed  his 
task  in  a  manner  less  paraphrastic. 

The  Story  op  Cala-Yavana. 

Ibe  kings  who  had  united  themselves  against  Crishiiaf  had  seen  more  jthan  onoe  tlie 
AitiliQr  of  their  efforts  against  him.  Not  satisfied  wkh  bumbliog  tliem  in  the  field,  be 
hsd  also  won,  in  spite  of  all  bis  rivals,  the  heart  of  Rookmini,  the  daughter  of  ^lysh^ 
anka,  king  of  Vidarbba4  That  old  and  pacific  prince  would  willingly  hav9  accepted 
fat  his  son-in-law  a  hero  so  glorious;  but  bis  own  inclination  and  that  of  bis  dauglit^ 
were  oppoaedby  bis  son  Rookmi)  who  wished  to  confer  the  band  of  the  beautiful  maid 
oo  one  of  the  enemies  of  Crishna. 

Crishoa  had  just  quitted  Coondina,  the  capital  of  Vidarblia,  where  bis  glory  and 
dmoo  magnificence  bad  bumbled  all  competitors  to  the  favour  of  the  princess. 
He  left  them  enrious  of  bis  good  fortune,  and  resolved  on  revenge.  The  princes  of  the 
centre,  and  from  three  of  the  cardinal  points,  took  leave  of  Bhisbmaka  to  return  to 

their 

a  Wlllbrd,  and  after  him  Colond  Prancklin,  are  qtiicksigfated  enough  to  find  Deucalion  in  the  Indian 
woadi  Dmoa  Cata-Yavana.  This  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  derivation  we  have  somewhere  seen  of  chet  from 
apiaL    A  true  lover  of  system  stumbles  at  nothing. 

t  CrMuuv^kone  of  the  most  celebrated  Hindoo  deities ;  and  his  exploito  are  the  subject  of  the  Maha- 
hkm-mim.  He  was  probably  a  successful  soldier,  who  flourished  before  the  historic  times.  He  might 
have  bulU  cities,  enacted  laws,  and  introduced  order  amQng  hitherto  lawle^  tribes ;  nor  is  it  fanproba- 
Mi  that  lite  famemay  have  procured  for  him  the  honours  of  deiflcation  tam  his  partisans. 

t  rUmrbha  signifies  a  pountry  deprived  of  a  kind  of  grassy  turf  called  daHjo.  Aceording  to  tradl- 
tioB,  a  Mint  havfaig  been  hurt  on  it,  had  cursed  it,  and  it  had  hi  consequence  disappeared  fhxa  t|ie 
omalnr.    Vidarbhais  tbemodero  Barra-Nagpoor,  or  Berar,  which  liM  to  the  south-west  of  BengaL 
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their  respective  countries ;  but  those  from  the  south  remained.  Of  these  JFarasandha,* 
Soonitha,  the  brave  Dantavakra,  Salwa,  king  of  Sobha,  the  noble  Mahacoorma,  the 
holy  Venoodari,  king  of  Casmira,  and  others,  who  were  all  inveterate  fioes  of  Crishna, 
assembled  in  council  before  Bhishmaka.  '<  Princes/'  said  that  monarch,  <<  your  souls 
are  too  great  not  to  support  with  becoming  fortitude  the  triumph  of  your  rival.  I  per- 
ceive, with  equal  pain  and  anxiety,  the  obstinate  resistance  of  my  son.  When  I  reflect 
on  our  past  misfortunes,  I  cannot  but  tremble  for  the  future.  We  should  submit  to 
necessity  :  we  cannot  oppose  Crishna.*' 

Salwa  was  the  first  ta  reply :  <<  O  king,  thou  hast  undeservedly  reproached  thy  noble 
ton.  He  remembers  that  a  warrior  must  either  conquer  or  support  reverses  with  firm- 
ness— ^must  either  pursue  his  triumphant  course,  or  rise  with  renewed  vigobr  after 
defeat.  Our  duty  is  to  cOmbat  even  when  all  hope  of  success  is  fled.  If  we  except 
jCrishna  ai^d  his  brother  Balarama  (whose  courage  I  should  be  sorry  to  undervalue), 
what  mortal  could  presume  to  overcome  thy  warlike  son  ?  Alone,  and  surrounded  by 
innumerable  chariots  of  war,  he  bends  his  fatal  bow,  and  prostrates  his  enemies.  Who 
could  support  the  strength  of  his  arm  when  he  brandishes  the  terrible  and  divine  weapon 
vbich  vras  given  him  by  the  powerful  Rama,  grandson  of  Brigoo  ?  But,  valiant  as  he 
is,  he  knows  that  there  are  obstacles  which  even  valour  cannot  remove.  He  has  learned 
from  our  sacred  books  that  this  Crishna,  whose  divine  nature  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge, may  be  attacked  by  other  arms  than  ours.  Yes,  let  us  oppose  to  our  conqueror 
an  enemy  protected  by  his  own  destiny.  The  moonee  Gargya,t  by  submitting  to  a 
rigorous  penance  during  twelve  whole  years,  has  obtained  from  Siva^  a  son,  who,  by 
an  especial  fiivour  of  that  divinity,  cannot  be  injured  by  the  warriors  of  Mathoora.§ 
.This  privileged  mortal  is  Cala-Yavana;||  and  to  him  is  reserved  the  glory  of  conquer- 
ing Crishna.  Princes,  such  is  my  counsel :  I  leave  the  affair  in  your  hands.  If  you 
iq>prove  my  suggestion,  dispatch  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  the  Yavanas,  and  acquaint 
him  with  the  honour  to  which  he  is  called  by  you.** 

r    A  murmur  of  approbation  followed ;  but  the  chief  of  the  assembled  kings,  the  great 
Jarasandha,  replied  in  a  tone  of  offended  pride : 

<'  Fear  of  the  common  enemy  had  associated  with  me  many  princes.  Their  armies 
were  placed  under  my  command ;  and  though  their  thrones  are  shaken,  they  are  still 
standing.  Now,  they  desire  another  auxiliary,  and  thereby  exhibit  the  lightness  and  in- 
constancy of  a  woman.  I  know  that  fate  has  declared  for  Crishna ;  but  is  that  a  rea- 
son why  I  should  implore  succour  from  a  stranger  ?  Death  to  me  would  be  preferable. 
If  I  must  perish  by  the  hand  of  Crishna,  Balarama,  or  any  other,  I  should  wish  not  to 
wait  for,  but  to  meet  my  fate.  To  fight,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die,  is  the  law  of 
Brahma :  such  also  is  my  duty,  I  know  none  besides.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  I 
should  blush  to  trust  in  any  other  arm  than  my  own,  I  am  unwilling  to  oppose  what 
you  believe  to  be  for  the  general  good.  I  agree  to  the  proposal  of  sending  an  ambas- 
sador with  your  royal  request.  But  let  him  use  all  possible  expedition,  lest  Crisfanii 
should  reappear,  and  punish  us  for  our  delay.  King  of  Sobha,  I  select  thee  for  this 
mission.  Go,  ascend  thy  shining  chariot,  and  hasten  to  the  prince  of  the  Yavanas. 
Tell  him  that  the  assembly  of  kings  invites  him  to  a  triumph  over  Crishna.  He  is 
great,  and  generous ;  and  we  have  no  fear  that  thy  interference  will  not  avail  with  him.*' 

Jarasandha 

t  Jarasandha,  king  of  Magadha,  or  south  Behar,  Is  famous  for  his  opposition  to  Crlslma.  The 
word  signifies  union  produced  by  Jara,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  popular  fable.  The  father  of  Jarasandha 
had  two  wives*  to  both  of  whom  a  saint  had  gh^en  to  eat.  Both  in  consequence  conceived,  and  eadi 
brought  forth  half  of  a  child,  and  buried  it.  One  of  the  malevolent  beings  called  Rakaheua,  disinterred 
the  two  parts,  joined  them  together,  and  thus  formed  them  into  Jarasandha.  Martial  songs  are  re- 
peated  to  his  praise,  and  both  the  ruins  of  his  palace,  and  an  ancient  statue  representing  him,  are  still 
shewn. 

t  A  mooni  is  one  who  devotes  his  life  to  works  of  piety  and  wisdom. 

%  SivOf  or  Mahadetfa,  one  of  the  Indian  triad,  is  the  terrible  and  destroying  deity. 

{  Mathoora,  the  place  of  Crishna's  birth,  is  now  called  Muttra,  or  Matura.  It  Is  situated  on  the 
Ganges,  in  the  provhice  of  Agra,  and  Is  visited  by  numerous  pllgrhns. 

I  Cola  is  the  name  given  to  time,  which  destroys  all  things,  and  to  the  god  of  death  i  the  signiflca 
tion  of  Yavana  has  already  been  given. 
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Jarasandba  then  saluted  BhishiiMkay  mod  returned  home  with  his  army.  Salwa 
leaped  into  his  chariot,  and  flew  as  if  transported  bj  the  winds.  The  other  kin^ 
retired ;  and  thus  terminated  a  council  from  whidi  so  many  erils  were  to  arise. 

Gala- Yarana,  the  hope  and  refuge  of  so  many  princes,  was  a  wise  and  ooun^eoos 
•orereign.  His  deceased  fiuber,  the  wise  Gargya,  had  been  religious  teacher  (gooroo) 
tothe  sonsof  Yadoo.  The  piety  of  Gargya  rendered  him  unwilling  to  marry;  and  he 
remained  in  the  state  of  hrahmadiaru*  One  day  Sjala  ridiculed  him,  and  attributed  his 
excess  of  devotion  to  another  cause.  The  holy  moonee  was  sensible  of  the  afihmt,  and 
prsyed  that  he  roi^t  have  a  son  capable  of  revenging  him.  By  an  incredible  mortifica- 
tion, he  had  endeavoured  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  trident4)earing  god :  twelve  years 
bad  he  lived  in  solitude,  his  nightly  couch  either  the  bare  ground,  or  a  bed  thick  set 
with  sharp  iron  spik^  Moved  by  his  austerities,  Siva  informed  him  that  he  should 
hive  a  son  powerful  in  war,  and  strong  as  all  the  children  of  Yadoo.  At  that  time  tfie 
kiiig  of  the  Yavanas  had  no  successor.  He  heard  of  the  oracle,  drew  the  anchorite  into 
bis  kingdom,  and  placed  him  in  a  country  idiounding  with  fertile  pastures,  and  inha- 
bited by  lovely  shepherdesses.  One  among  them  (who  was,  however,  a  disguised 
ipiarByi*  attracted  his  notice,  and  became  the  mother  of  Gala- Yavana.  The  child  was 
educated  by  the  king,  who  adopted  it  as  his  own.  In  course  of  time,  Cala-Yavaaa 
mcceeded  to  the  crown,  and  governed  bis  states  with  equal  rigour  and  moderation  :  he 
WIS  at  once  learned,  enlightened,  and  religious — brave  in  war,  and  prudent  in  council. 

He  was  tranquilly  seated  among  his  courtiers  and  pious  brahmins,  each  of  whom 
loocessively  told  a  story,  which  generally  related  to  the  gods.  Suddenly  an  odoriferous 
bieese  reached  them,  and  their  eyes  rested  on  a  new  object :  it  was  a  chariot  approadiing 
fifom  the  south,  resplendent  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  surmounted  by  a  shining 
bsnner,  and  ornamented  with  the  skins  of  tigers.  The  horses  harnessed  to  it  drew  it 
onwards  with  the  speed  of  thought ;  and  the  king  of  Sob^  was  recognised  at  a  great 
distance.  *<  Let  the  gifte  of  honour,}  and  the  bath  for  the  feet  be  prepared,**  said 
Gala- Yavana  to  one  of  his  officers.  The  latter  rose,  took  the  presents,  and  went  out 
to  meet  the  new  guest.  Salwa  observed  these  preparations,  and  rejoiced.  He  arrived, 
descended  from  his  car,  entered  the  palace ;  and  oo  seeing  the  honours  about  to  be 
nmdered  him,  he  exclaimed:  <*Stay,  noble  prince;  I  do  not  come  merely  as  thy 
friend ;  I  am  the  envoy  of  kings,  and  of  the  wise  Jarasandba.  Will  this  title  procure 
me  a  favourable  reception  ?** 

Gala*  Yavana  replied :  <<  that  title,  which  thou  derivest  from  the  just  confidence  of  a 
royal  assembly,  is  sacred.  In  honouring  thee,  I  wish  to  honour  both  the  king  of  Ma- 
gM^lia  and  his  allies.  Accept  these  offerings,  this  water,  this  throne :  be  seated  near 
me.**  The  two  kings  then  pressed  each  other's  band,  spoke  affectionately  to  each  other, 
and  i^aoed  themselves  side  by  side  on  the  throne,  surrounded  by  the  whole  court. 

**  The  confidence^'*  said  Gala-  Yavana,  '<  which  we  place  in  a  protecting  king,  resem- 
blcs  the  confidence  of  the  gods  in  their  sovereign,  the  just  and  powerful  Indra:|  It 
should  be  perfect  and  fearless.  In  what  does  the  prince  who  sends  thee  disappoint  these 
expectations  ?  Tell  me  the  truth  :  what  is  the  object  of  thy  mission  ?  Accept  my 
influence :  whatever  be  thy  request,  I  can  refuse  nothing  to  him  who  sends  thee.** 

**  King  of  the  Yavanas,*'  replied  Salwa,  <*  I  will  conceal  nothing  from  thee.  The 
prince  of  Magadha  speaks  by  me ;  and  to  interest  thee  the  mora  in  our  favour,  I  will 
commence  by  describing  the  last  combat  in  which  we  were  engaged  against  an  enemy 
who  itcmi  bom  to  be  victorious  over  us.     Grisbna  had  entrenched  himself  on  Mount 

Gomanta ; 


b  the  first  step  in  the  life  of  a  brahmin :  it  is  the  time  devoted  to  study, 
t  The  apmraa  are  the  celestial  musicians  of  the  court  of  Indra. 

%  The  argha,  at  arghpat  is  an  ofifering  of  rice,  flowers,  water,  ghee,  and  sandal-wood,  which  is  pre- 
seated  to  the  guest  whom  it  is  intended  to  honour. 

f  Thenoarga,  or  Hindoo  paradise,  and  the  dominion  over  the  dev€u,  at  subordinate  deities,  are  ooo- 
ided  to  a  sovereign  named  Indra.  His  dignity  is  not  unchangeable:  he  may  be  displaced  by  the  prince 
wtohas sacoenively  sacrificed  100  horses;  or  by  the  sahit  who  has  long  submitted  to  aUxaonUaary 
Hence  he  is  Jealous  of  the  mortal  who  attempts  tosubvert  him. 
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Gomanta ;  but  fae  was  encompassed  l^  our  united  forces,  and  his  destruction  appeared 
ittievitable.  To  ensure  it  the  more  speedily,  Jarasandba  set  fire  to  the  woods  which  sur- 
rounded  the  hill,  and  on  ev«y  side  arose  a  flame  J  ike  that  which  must  consume  the 
world  at  the  termination  of  this  age.  *  Balarama,  the  brother  of  Crishna,  surveyed 
the  danger  from  the  summit ;  suddenly  he  darted  through  the  fire,  and  fell  among  the 
ranks  of  our  army,  which  resembled  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea.  Nothing  could 
resist  his  blows ;  'elephants,  horses,  chariots,  warriors,  all  fell  bef<ne  him.  His  des- 
troying weapon  made  bloody  furrows  among  our  ranks ;  and  his  dreadful  club  spread 
death  around  him.  He  heaped  elephant  on  elephant,  soldier  on  soldier,  the  chariot  on 
its  conductor,  and  the  horse  on  its  rider.  He  was  every  where ;  and  if  our  priacet 
dnezled  like  suns,  he  seemed  like  the  summer  sun,  which  not  only  shines,  but  scordies 
and  destroys.  Not  less  conspicuous  was  Crishna.  From  the  summit  of  the  blazing 
mountain,  which  trembled  under  his  feet,  he  descended  like  lightning  into  the  midst 
of  our  battalions.  He  resembled  the  bolt  which  issues  from  the  clouds,  and  which, 
winged  by  the  tempest,  furrows  and  burns  the  earth  in  its  passage.  Soldiers  and 
princes  were  cut  down  by  his  chakrOff  or  prostrated  by  his  club.  The  sand  was  eovend. 
with  the  lifeless  bodies  of  men  and  animals.  In  a  moment,  these  two  enemies  sprea^l 
confusion  or  destruction  in  all  our  army,  which  was  dispersed  by  the  wind  <^  their 
anger,  or  consumed  by  the  fire  of  their  arms. 

**  Jarasandba,  seeing  his  troops  dispersed  and  trembling,  assembled  a  great  number 
of  war-chariots,  and  advanced  to  arrest  the  pro^'ess  of  the  destroyers.  Balarama 
attacked  him  like  a  furious  lion.  His  blows  resemble  the  thunder.4>olt,  and  strike 
terror  in  the  stoutest  heart.  He  appeared  like  Cartike3ra  assailing  Croncha,^  his  flashing 
eyes  seemed  ready  to  consume  his  enemy.  What  could  resist  that  warrior,  upraising 
his  dub  Hke  the  god  of  dMth§  with  his  torible  sceptre  ?  I  know  not  what  would  have 
been  our  lamentadon  for  the  issue  of  this  combat,  had  not  a  divine  voice  been  heard 
iVom  the  clouds— had  not  Brahma  himself  separated  the  two  heroes.  *  O  thou  who 
wieldest  that  destructive  instrument,*  cried  the  god,  '  that  victim  must  not  be  thine : 
another  must  have  the  honour  of  sacrificing  him.*  At  these  words  the  fury  of  both 
subsided :  Balarama  retired,  and  Jarasandha  remained  in  utter  disnday. 

**  Taught  by  their  misfortune,  the  kings  who  have  sent  me  to  thee,  great  prince,  give 
way  to  the  power  of  fate ;  and  since  their  valour  is  useless  against  Crishna,  they  have 
recourse  to  another  means  of  defence.  An  oracle  has  rendered  thee  invulnerable 
against  all  the  warriors  of  Mathoora ;  and  as  Balarama  and  Crishna  were  both  bom  in 
that  country,  they  are  subject  to  thy  destiny.  Come,  prince,  the  victory  is  thine :  we 
invite  thee  to  fulfil  the  decrees  concerning  thee :  arrest  Crishna  in  his  triumphant 
career :  he  will  disappear  before  you  like  the  rosy  dew  before  the  rays  of  the  sun.** 

**  I  am  too  happy,**  replied  Cala-Tavana,  **  in  possessing  the  power  to  fulfil  the 
expectation  of  you  all :  I  thank  fate,  which  calls  me  to  repress  the  ambition  of  Crishna. 
What !  have  the  three  worlds,  the  Sooras  and  the  Asooras,  vainly  endeavoured  to  sub- 
due him;  and  is  the  glorious  conquest  reserved  for  me  /  I  espouse  your  cause.  Tliis 
very  day,  the  ruling  constellation,  ||  the  aspect  of  the  stars— every  thing  favours  us.  I 
will  set  out  for  Mathoora,  where  victory  awaits  me.** 

Salwa  then  embraced  the  king  of  the  Tavanas,  and  after  recdving  several  valuable 
presents,  returned  to  his  own  country. 

Our 

*  The  Hindoos,  like  the  antient  Greeks,  admit  four  ages.    The  one  now  is  the  last 

t  The  dMkra  is  in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  the  circumference  of  which  is  sharp  as  a  sword. 

^  Cartikeya,  the  god  of  war;  CroruAa,  tiie  giant  whssn  he  conqueied.  The  fonner  is  wqpwscnled 
with  six  faces  and  twelve  arms,  and  as  mounted  on  a  peacock. 

{  Yama,  or  Goto,  who  is  rqpreMQted  as  black,  and  of  a.terrible  aspect 

I  The  Hindoo  month,  which  is  lunar,  is  governed  by  twenty-seven  ooosteUatknis,  seme  of  irtikh 
arefOTtimate,  ethen  unfortunate,  in  tiidr  influence.  Some  days  and  moaUis  are  nuMre  £»voufable  than 
others:  both  Tuesday  md ^atufday  axe  considered  unludiLy ;  ancl.even  on  the  luoky  <nms,  ele»fn  an! 
half-past  twslve  o^dock  are  esteemed  bad.  According  to  the  moatk,  4ay,  or  howr,  a  penoB  Marriftj 
he  will  be  rich  or  poor,  ingood^v  bad  haaltfa,  happy  or  unhappy  Wth  Usvifo  «i4<diUdMn.  . 
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Our  limits  oblige  us  to  eurtttl  Uie  remainder  of  the  story : 

In  the  meaft  time  Cnsbtift  was  well  aware  of  tihe  danger  whicfr  threatened  him.  He 
knew  that  he  could  not  easily  resist  an  inrasion  headed  by  one  who  was  protected  by 
&fe ;  and  be  therefore  dispatched  C^arooda*  to  fix  on  the  site  of  a  new  city  in  the  fertile 
country  of  KoosusthuH.-f  Thither  he  resoWed  to  transport  bis  people ;  but  be  must  first 
return  ta  Madioora,  where  triumphal  honours  awaited  him. 

His  entrance  into  that  city  was  splendid  beyond  description.  Altars  loaded  with  the 
most  pretious  offerings ;  streets  carpeted  with  costly  stufis  ;  odoriferous  drugs  burning 
in  erery  directton  ;  musicians,  singers,  and  dancers,  displaying  dieir  unriralled  powers 
before  him ;  the  old  and  the  young,  the  high  and  the  low,  celebrating  aloud  his  ex. 
ploifs  ;  the  whole  population,  headed  by  khig  Ugrasena,^  advancing  to  meet  him :— - 
SDch  were  some  of  the  honouns  paid  to  the  divine  hero.  His  entry  was  (fistinguisbed 
by  his  munificence :  he  distributed  large  sums  among  the  inhabitants,  who  so  raptu- 
rouidy  sung  his  praises.  His  majesty  more  especially  impressed  the  women :  **  He  is  a 
god,**  exclaimed  they ;  **  he  is  Narayana§  himself,  who,  forsaking  the  re^ons  of  glory 
tnd  happiness,  has  descended  to  Mathoora.  He  has  ieh  the  nrilky-sea,  and  his  serpeni^ 
eoudi,||  to  live  on  earth.  It  is  he  who  overcame  the  giant  Bali,^  and  who  gave  to 
Indra  tfie  empire  of  the  three  worlds.**  On  that  day  Mathoorit  might  have  been  taken 
for  die  divine  Amaravati.** 

Amidst  this  general  rejoicing,  Crisbna  only  was  sad.  The  scene  of  such  splendour 
was  soon  to  be  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  Garooda  had  faithfully  executed  th^ 
eommission  confided  to  him  ;  a  new  city  arose  on  an  isle  of  the  ocean,  not  fst  horn  th£f 
dxnne  where  terminates  the  chain  of  Mount  Revata ;  and  Viswakarma^ft  the  artist  of  th6 
gods,^  had  exerted  all  his  skill  in  preparing  a  residence  worthy  the  children  of  Tadoo. 
Crishna  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  and  addressed  them  with  candour :  '<  Noble 
Tadavasy  it  is  the  lot  of  prosperity  to  excite  jealousy.  The  territory  of  Mathoora  and 
Vrajaf  f  is  extensive  and  populous.  Hence  the  ill-will  of  our  netghlxnirs  :  we  have 
conquered  them,  and  that  ill-will  is  become  an  irreconcileable  hatred.  Our  numerous 
and  warlike  youths  may  inspire  us  with  some  confidence  ;  but  the  fury  of  Jarasandha 
has  raised  against  us  enemies  whom  destiny  will  not  permit  us  to  subdue.  Already 
Aey  are  on  their  march  ;  and  they  are  so  numerous,  that  even  if  we  were  always  yicto- 
rious,  years  would  be  required  to  destroy  them.  Seek  another  country  for  your  wives 
and  children  ;  a  new  city  awaits  you.** 

'*  Only  support  of  Mathoora  !**  cries  Ugrasena  in  the  name  of  all,  ''onr  destinies 
are  in  thy  hands.  Without  thee  we  should  have  no  hope ;  we  should  be  like  women 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  their  husbands.  Under  thy  guidance,  we  fear  not  the 
kings  allied  against  us.  We  are  ready  to  follow  thee  any  where ;  for  we  are  sure  thou 
wilt  lead  us  to  victory.*' 

The  resolution  is  taken ;  Mathoora,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  becomes  one  vast 
solitude,  the  prey  of  a  disappointed  and  baffled  foe.  rThey  proceeded  to  Dwaraca,  the 
new  city,  which  afforded  them  a  residence  almost  deserving  the  epithet  of  **  drrine.*' 

In  the  mean  time  Cala- Yavana  had  assembled  his  forces,  and  called  the  kmgs  of  many 

nations 

*  Garootbi  b  half  man  and  half  bird. 

t  Thii  name  if  applied  to  several  couatries^  here  it  to  gives  toa  part  of  Guserst. 

%  Ugnuena  sigaJfies  chief  of  a  terrible  armif.    He  was  the  father  of  Criahna's  mother. 

I  Nara^na,  a  name  of  Viahnoo :  it  is  the  spirit  which  at  the  begimung  floated  on  the  waters,  and 
gtrelilletomaa* 

I  Vitkntf,  the  preserving  god,  is  retiiesaited  as  lying  on  the  serpent  Aaanta,  whose  thousand  heads 
Conn  a  canopy  for  him. 

^  BaH  was  a  detya,  or  enemy  of  the  gods ;  yet  sueh  were  his  virtues,  or  rather  the  nomliet  of  his 
rdigiotts  rites,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  the  empire  of  tieaven.  The  gods  trembled,  but 
VUmoo  became  incarnate,  deprived  Bali  of  his  terrestrial  kingdom,  and  dispatched  him  to  reign  in  the 
isfemal  regions,  where  he  will  remain  until  the  time  appointed  for  his  becoming  Indra. 

••  The  divine  residence  of  the  gods,  and  the  court  of  Indra.    The  word  signifies  inmtortaU 

ft  yuufokarmat  skilful  in  works,  a  name  given  to  the  Vulcan  of  the  gods. 

tt  A  portion  of  the  kingdom  Of  Mathoora,  and  the  place  of  Crishna's  edu&ation. 
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nations  around  his  banners.    The  Sakas  (Awtfr),  the  Tooahnftiy*   te  Bmdas,  the 

Faradas  {Pariiians),  the  Tanganas,  the  Khasat  (Sb^tkhm),  Hw  FlAbRM  (Araom), 

and  many  other  nations  inhabiting  the  icy  moi 

purpose  of  pillage  and  murder,  and  resemble 

thing  in  their  progress.     They  were  accompan 

camels,  and  horses.     The  earth  trembled  as  t 

by  clouds  of  dust. 

The  two  chiefs  had  maintained  a  tacit  but  si  . 

Crishna  had  enclosed  a  black  serpent  in  an  i  \ 

Yavana.     The  latter  received  it,  and  having  i  ^        ^  ^ 

with  his  seal,  and  returned  it  to  the  king  of  t  /^  ^ 

was  found  that  the  serpent  had  been  dcvoure  \y  ^ 

evinced  the  multitude  of  the  enemy,  and  the  \  ^  y 

To  have  provided  for  the  security  of  the  in  \ 

must  punish  his  formidable  enemy.     He  the  /^  / 

the  latter  prepared  to  attack  him,  he  artfully  i  ^. 

the  cave  of  Moochoocoonda.  ^ 

Tliis  Moochoocoonda  was  an  ancient  king, 
the  gods  in  a  war  against  the  Asooras,  and  as 
the  power  to  sleep  until  the  time  of  Crishna : 
added  he,  "  consume  him  who  shall  dare  to  a\ 
and  the  prince  had  accordingly  retired  to  ^^V^-^ 

Crishna  was  well  acquainted  with  these  thin^  ^f  ^ 

into  the  snare.     He  penetrated  into  the  ca  1^  ^  vr.) 

prince,  and  left  free  access  to  the  body  from  >^, 

arrived,  perceived  the  sleeping  monarch,  wh( 
a  violent  kick.   Moochoocoonda  awoke,  and  i  ^.  /  > 

any  one  who  should  rouse  him  from  his  i  \ 

Yavana,  and  the  latter,  like  a  withered  tr  •        'n  i 

stantly  a  heap  of  ashes.  -  ^ 

Delivered  from  his  great  enemy,  Crishna  t' 
service  just  rendered  him.  <<  Who  art  th< 
brought  thee  hither  ?  how  long  have  I  slept  : 
lunar  race,  Yayati,^  the  son  of  Nahoucha 
Yadoo.  I  am  the  descendant  of  Yadoo,  and 
menced  in  the  age  called  ireta,  we  are  now  in 
claims  on  my  gratitude.*' 

Moochoocoonda  left  the  cavern,  accompanii 
astonishment  increased  at  every  step :  he  comp 
thing  he  now  saw  appeared  to  have  greatly  deg 
stature,  and  diminished  in  vigour.     Another 

ambition  to  reclaim  it.     He  retired  to  a  solitar,  .....m^o,  ana  oaving 

passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ascetic  dev^^uu.  He  ascended  to  that  heaven  which 
his  good  works  had  procured  for  him. 

Crishna  soon  dissipated  the  numerous  armies  of  the  enemy,  and  seixed  on  an  immense 
booty,  with  which  he  enriched  the  new  city  of  Dwaraca. 

The  preceding  extract  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  interest  pos- 
sessed by  the  work.  We  have  only  given  the  subttanee  of  the  story ;  but  we 
have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  manner. 

The 

*  Another  MS.  has  Tookhara,  which  may  mean  the  Turks,  who*  at  a  very  ancient  period*  faihaUted 
Mount  Imaus. 

t  Mandhata  was  the  ninth  king  or  the  solar  race.  He  it  said  to  have  derived  his  name  firom  Ma  one 
day  sucldng  ambrosia  flrom  the  finger  of  Indra,  and  from  the  god  exclaiming :  "  mandhmta  !  be  su^s 
mer 

X  The  fifth  king  of  that  race. 
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Hie  second  story  is  '^  The  Marriage  of  Hookmini,"  the  daughter  of  Bhisfa- 
ifuka,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Crishna.  The 
exploits  of  that  god  could  not  disarm  her  brother  Rookmi  of  his  hatred ;  and 
he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  promise  Rookmini's  hand  to  one  of  his  royal- 
allies  in  the  war  so  unsuccessfully  waged  against  the  incarnate  deity.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  marriage,  however,  Crishna  arrived  with  a  few  aitten- 
dants,  carried  off  the  princess,  and  thus  secured  the  happiness  of  both. 

The  third  story,  "  The  Entertainments  at  Dwaraca,"  are  curious  from  their 
exhibiting  a  picture  (necessarily  concise)  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Hindoostan  amused  themselves  on  occasions  of  public  festivity. 

The  fourth  is  "  The  Death  of  Rookmi."  That  prince,  the  successor  of 
Bbishmaka,  had  a  daughter,  Soobhangi,  and  as  he  had  renounced  his  enmity 
against  Crishnn,  he  consented  to  bestow  her  on  Radyoomna,  the  son  of  that 
hero  and  his  sister.  Balarama  is  present  at  the  nuptials;  and  is  inveigled  into 
play  with  Rookmi  and  other  princes.  He  loses,  is  ridiculed  for  his  want 
of  skill,  becomes  so  violently  enraged  that  he  overturns  the  table,  and  after- 
wards kills  Rookmi  with  the  chess-board. 

The  fifth,  "  The  Death  of  Vajranabha,"  is  too  prolix  even  to  be  analyzed 
here. 

The  sixth  is  *'  The  Abduction  of  Bbanoomati;"  it  is  chiefly  remfurkable  for 
its  containing  some  of  the  popular  notions  entertained  by  the  Hindoos  res- 
pecting magic  and  enchantments.  This,  like  all  the  preceding  tales^  relates 
either  to  Crishna  or  to  some  member  of  his  family. 

The  two  succeeding  extracts  from  the  HitopAdesa  have  before  appeared  in 
French.  They  are  entitled,  "The  Devotedness  of  Viravari,"  and  "  The 
Young  Prince  and  the  Ambitious  Merchant."  Both  are  interesting,  not  only 
I  as  pictures  of  ancient  Hindoo  manners,  but  as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  popular  stories  which  we  have  derived  from  Persia  and  Arabia.  SoQie 
closer  intercourse  than  is  commonly  suspected  must  have  formerly  subsisted 
between  India  and  western  Asia — an  intercourse  which  time  may  perhaps 
explain. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  even  to  advert  to  the  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious dogmas  which  conclude  the  volume;  they  are,  however,  sufficiently 
curious.  We  recommend  the  work  itself  to  all  who  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  most  singular  people  on  earth. 


i0it^0i0^  #»^#»w»r»^g*^»»»<*»#^»^»»*w»<w»<»w»»»»w<i^r'^^»  ^0<0i0<m00^^0 


An  Appeal  to  England  against  the  New  Indian  Stamp  Act ;  with  some  Obser^ 
vations  on  the  Cofidition  of  British  Subjects  in  Calcutta^  under  the  Government 
of  the  East-India  Company,    London,  1828,  8vo.    Pp.  141. 

Ws  have  recorded  our  opinion  of  the  Calcutta  stamp  tax :  we  think  it  one 
of  the  most  injudicious  and  mischievous  measures  that  could  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Indian  Government. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  purports  to  consist  of  observations  "  drawn  from 
the  correspondence  of  gentlemen  long  resident  in  Calcutta,  and  who  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  feelings  and  condition  of  its  various  classes 
of  inhabitants."  The  person  to  whom  this  correspondence  was  addressed, 
concoving  that  at  the  present  juncture,  when  the  subject  of  the  tax  is  about 
to  come  before  Parliament,  the  information  it  contains  will  be  useful  to  the 
publicy  requested  the  "editor"  to  prepare  them  for  the  press.  The  **  editor** 
hM  accordingly  manufactured  a  work  which  is  likely  to  do  infinite  harm  to 
the  cause  he  professes  to  espouse.  It  is  a  tissue  of  invecfives  against,  the 
East-Iodia  Coropaqy  and  the  Indian  Government,  and  contains  a   picture  of 
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the  condition  of  India  which,  however  it  may  gratify  the  malevolent  feelings 
of  exasperated  individuals,  and  flatter  the  follies  of  weak  and  crazy  politicians, 
no  man  in  his  sober  isenses  would  believe  to  be  true.  Tiie  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  production,  taken  at  random : 

■  The  most  '<  thinking  people  "  of  England  will  gorge  the  bait  held  out  by  the  inte- 
rested parties,  and  in  all  probability  will  thus  be  drawn  by  the  nose  into  approval  of 
violent  i^nd  unjust  measures  to  put  down  the  .dangerous  spirit  of  indepeodence  in  a 
second  America;  and  to  rally  round  good  order  and  legitimate  authority,  endangered, 
as  they  will  be  told,  by  the  seditions  of  the  natives,  urged  on,  of  course,  by  factious 
demagogues,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Pretences  of  this  kind^  even  more  destitute  of  truth  or 
probability,  succeeded  to  heart's  content  in  the  matter  of  the  Indian  {M'ess.  No  one  in 
England  knew  or  cared  about  facts,  or  about  India ;  no  one  sifted  the  claims  to  credi- 
bility of  the  interested  and  prejudiced  witnesses— the  Munros,  Malcolms,  Adams, 
Elphinstones,  Edmonstones,  Stuarts,  Baileys,  and  the  rest  of  those  for  whom  the 
existing  system  works  so  well!  So  it  will  be  in  this  case  of  taxation.  Tiie  tocsin  of 
alarm,  about  "  ithe  Natives  "  having  dared  to  resist  a  tax,  will  be  rung  in  the  ears  of 
the  most  thinking  people,  till  they  are  deafened  into  belief  and  timid  acquiescence ; 
yet  will  there  not  be  a  shadow  of  reality  in  any  of  the  bug-bear  stories  of  this  sort, 
which,  as  a  inatter  of  course,  are  by  this  time  on  thw'ir  way  to  England. 

The  pamphlet  seems  to  be  designed,  moreover,  to  puff  into  notice  some 
works  relating  to  India,  as  able  productions,  full  of  information  on  Indian  sub- 
jects; most  of  which,  however,  partake  too  much  of  the  complexion  of  this 
pamphlet  to  deserve  what  the  writer  is  so  anxious  to  obtain  for  them. 


Mosal  ^0iatii;  ^wittvt  of  ®ttat  ISritain  anlr  gfr^lanH. 


January  5,  18^8. — ^A  general  meeting  was  held  this  day  at  the  ttsixal  hour; 
Sur  A.  Johnston,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Donations  were  presented  as  follows : 

From  Sir  Robert  D.  Colquhoun,  Bart.,  ninety -two  specimens  of  birds,  ten  animals, 
and  four  boxes  of  insects,  all  from  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

From.  Lieut.  Col.  James  Tod,  M.R.  A.S.,  the  Kltolasut  id  Tuarikh,  Persian  MS. 
Among  the  contents  of  this  volume  are  the  six  shasters;  accounts  of  the  classes  of 
Hindu  Faquirs;  of  seventeen  Soobahs;  of  Hindu  Rajahs  of  India  and  Mabomedan 
kings  of  the  same ;  of  the  taking  of  Muluar  by  Akber ;  the  murder  of  Beerbhull ;  the 
battle  of  Jeswunt  Singh  and  Aurungzebe,  &c.  &c. 

From  Brig.  Gen.  Alex.  Walker,  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  M.R.A.S.,  tweqty-four 
ancient  silver  coins,  in  good  preservation,  found  in  an  earthen  pot,  in  Kaodeish,  by  a 
shepherd,  on  the  lands  of  Nusserabad.  They  are  attributed  to  the  Bactrian  dynilsty, 
which  was  founded  on  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire. 

From  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough,  a  copy  of  his  Grammar  of  the  Pali  language. 

From  Sandford  Arnot,  Esq.,  his  Clavis  OrierUaliSf  or  <<  Lecture  Card  of  the  Orien- 
tal Institution." 

FromJProfessor  Erasmus  Rask,  F.M.R.A.S.,  thirteen  volumes  of  philological  and 
other  works,  published  by  him. 

From  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  through  his  Excellency 
the  Prince  de  Lieven,  a  Russian  Polyglott  dictionary,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  Linguarum 
tolius  orbis  vocabularia  companUiva,  2  vols.  4to.  (in  Russian).  These  two  works  were 
presented  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  Society  upon  the  application  of  Sir  A.  John- 
ston, through  Prince  Lieven.  The  latter  work  contains  the  result  of  the  inquiries 
inade  by  the  Empress  Catherine  relative  to  the  different  languages  in  use  throughout  her 
dominions.  Notwithstanding  the  many  important  objects  which  Occupied  the  attehtion 
of  that  princess,  her  leisure  b^urs  wer«  employed  in  comparing  the  languages,  not  only 

of 
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of  ber  own  vastempire,  but  of  the  world,  himng  formed  tbe  noble  and  gigantic  project 
of  classifying  all  tbe  known  tongues  of  the  eartb,  according  to  tbeir  mutual  affinities 
and  of  dereloping  tbe  principal  features  of  tbeir  grammars.  Tbe  most  defectiTe  part  of 
this  great  work  is  diat  which  relates  to  tbe  diflerent  dialects  c^  tbe  Asiatic  territories  of 
Great  Britain,  or  countries  contiguous  thereto.  Some  years  back.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
toshf  at  Bombay,  and  Sir  Alex.  Johnston,  in  Ceylon,  fcnrmed  a  plan  for  remedying 
this  defect,  by  procuring  information  respecting  tbe  Tarious  dialects  whidi  prerailed 
within  the  Kmits  of  their  respectire  influence  ;  and  the  latter,  by  means  of  tbe  inter- 
course which  subsists  betwe^i  the  priests  of  Buddha  in  Ceylon  and  those  in  otfaw  parts 
of  Asia,  made  a  large  collection  relative  to  the  Pali,  Cingalese,  and  other  tongues,  in 
whidi  tbe  Buddha  tenets  are  contained,  as  well  as  respecting  the  language  spoken  by  the 
natives  of  the  Maldive  islands,  who  are  in  constant  communication  with  Ceylon.  This 
collection  Sir  Alexander  has  presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  and  in  order  to 
put  tbe  Sodety  in  possession  of  tbe  most  remarkable  works  on  ibis  subject,  be  made  tbe 
application  referred  to.  From  the  cordial  interest  which  the  Russian  Government  takes 
in  tbe  promotion  of  science  and  from  its  friendly  feelings  towards  this  Socie^,  these 
curious  works  (curious  intrinsically,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstances  attending  thdr 
compilation)  were  most  promptly  transmitted  from  Russia  to  Prince  Lieven,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Socie^  in  the  name  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

From  T.  Bo  wring,  £sq^  M.R.  A.S.,  his  Servian  Popular  Poetry,  and  %)ecimens  of 
die  Polish  Poets. 

From  the  Astronomical  Society,  Part  I.  of  Vol.  III.  of  that  Society's  IVansactions. 

From  Dr.  B.  Dorn,  his  Ueber  die  verwandtschaft  des  Persischen  Germanischen  und 
Griedsisch-Lateiniscben  sprachstammes;  and  de  Psalterio  Etbiopico  commentatio. 

From  Captain  James  Low,  of  the  Madras  Army,  a  Siamese  MS.  entitled  Bot  Phra 
Ayakaan,  or  Digest  of  Siamese  Law,  with  an  English  version  of  tbe  same,  by  Capt. 
Low. 

Tbanka  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respecdve  donors. 

A  paper  by  tbe  late  Lieut.  Kerr,  communicated  by  Col.  Worsley,  C.B., 
entitled  Notes  on  Upper  Assam,  accompanying  two  drawings  of  stockades, 
was  read. 

Tbe  reading  of  a  paper  by  the  late  Major  Lambton,  being  the  journal  of 
his  route  through  Mysore,  in  the  years  1804  and  1805,  was  then  begun. 

Tbe  Major's  journey  commenced  at  Mullapunnabetta,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Mysore,  and.  one  of  his  principal  stations  in  carrying  on  the  survey  in 
which  he  was  then  engaged.  On  the  23d  November  1804  he  left  Mullapunna- 
betta, and  from  this  to  the  ^th  was  occupied  in  the  route  to  the  Coorg 
country.  The  Rajah  had  sent  a  party  of  his  people,  with  two  elephants,  to 
meet  the  travellers  at  the  entrance  into  his  territory ;  and  with  such  hospitable 
attention  were  they  treated,  that  not  a  follower  was  allowed  to  pay  for  any 
article.  Major  Lambton  was  attended  on  his  march  by  a  body  of  about  200 
huntsmen,  who  were  intended  to  amuse  him  when  he  arrived  at  the  several 
halting  places.  The  game  consists  of  elk,  deer  of  various  kinds,  hares,  wild 
bogs,  &c.  One  part  of  the  huntsmen  are  employed  to  range  over  the  ground 
and  beat  up  the  game,  and  are  only  provided  with  sticks;  but  the  other  divi- 
sion are  furnished  with  matchlocks,  and  station  themselves  behind  the  tre^s 
and  bushes,  in  order  to  shoot  the  game  which  may  be  started  by  the  other 
partj.  In  this  romantic  country  the  scene,  accompanied  asit  is  by  the.scream- 
ing  of  the  rangers,  the  shrill  notes  of  the  cpllery  horn,  and  the  beating  of 
tom-toms,  is  described  as  extremely  interesting.  Major  L.  mentions,  as  a 
refnarkable  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  talooks  which  be  was  pass- 
ing through,  although  testifying  the  same  respect  and  obedience  to.  the  Rajah, 
odnbit  a  marked  difierence  in  their  dress  and  customs.  .  In  the  Taubrhuzar 
talook,  the  inhabitants  wear  a  coom/j^,_wbich  .falls  over  the  left,  shoulder,  and 
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18  wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body ;  thus  leaving  the  right  shoulder 
entirely  bare.  The  dress  is  fastened  in  the  middle  by  a  sash  or  belt.  In  the 
Somawarpet  talook  a  white  vest  is  worn,  which  covers  the  whole  body,  and  is 
buckled  round  the  middle  by  a  belt. 

On  the  8th  December  the  party  arrived  at  Murakerra,  the  capital,  and  were 
introduced  to  the  Rajah :  who  received  them  with  great  politeness,  and  was 
very  particular  in  his  inquiries  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
accommodated  since  their  entrance  into  his  territory. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  fort  and  town  of  Murakerra  is  then  given,  in 
the  course  of  which  an  interesting  anecdote  is  related.  It  appears  that  the 
Rajah  was  taken  prisoner  by  Tippoo  Saib;  but  when  the  Bombay  army  arrived 
he  contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  and  immediately  commenced  operations  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  his  dominions.  His  plan  was  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication wit^  the  fort,  and  thus  to  starve  the  garrison  into  a  surrender.  In 
this  he  had  nearly  succeeded,  when  a  convoy  was  despatched  by  Tippoo  to 
throw  supplies  into  the  place,  protected  by  a  numerous  escort,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  sirdar  who  had  been  instrumental  in  effecting  the  Rajah's  escape 
from  captivity.  This  circumstance  the  Rajah  was  aware  of,  and  knowing  that 
a  failure  to  execute  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  would  cost  the  life  of  his 
benefactor,  he  generously  allowed  the  convoy  to  pass  unmolested,  his  mag- 
nanimous conduct  had  its  reward  in  the  surrender  of  the  place  a  few  weeks 
afterwards. 


January  \9, — The  Society  met  this  day  at  the  usual  hour ;  Sir  George  Thos. 
Staunton,  Bart.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  donations  were  presented : 

From  His  Excellency  M.  de  Faick,  the  Netherlands*  Ambassador,  F.M.R.A.S.| 
E]out*s  Dutch  and  French  translations  of  Marsden*s  Malayan  Dictionary  and  Gram- 
<mar,  3  vols.  4to. ;  Surat  Segala  Mazmus,  Hymns  and  Prayers  in  Malayan  (Roman 
character),  8yo. 

From  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  the  forty. fifth  volume  of  their 
Transaciiont* 

From  Capt.  R.  Melville  Grindlay,  M.R.A.S.,  the  tliird  and  fourth  parts  of  his 
work  on  the  Scenery,  Costumes,  &c.  chiefly  of  the  Western  Slde^f  India. 

From  M.  Joseph  von  Hammer,  his  Geschichte  des  OsTrutnischm  Retches,  vol.  ii. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  to  the  several  donors. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall,  A.M.,  Keeper  of  the  MSS^  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  Major  Lambton's  paper  was  then  concluded. 

It  appears  that  the  country  can  furnish  about  10,000  fighting  men  at  the 
shortest  notice.  The  Rajah's  household  troops  have  the  musket  and  bayonet, 
like  the  Company's  sepoys.  The  arms  of  the  others  are  the^ matchlock,  spear, 
and  war-knife,*  which  is  hooked,  and  the  edge  turned  inward ;  it  is  broad  and 
heavy,  and  one  stroke  with  it  is  sufficient  to  sever  the  head  from  the  body.  It 
is  worn  uncovered  upon  the  right  hip. 

The  remainder  of  this  journal  consists  of  very  minute  descriptions  of  the 
forts  of  Mangalore,  Kasaragoodo,  Chanderagerry,  Baekulj  Hosdroog,  Jema- 
labad,  and  Balaroyndroog,  interspersed  with  remarks  on  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, roads,  &c. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  Lieut.  Cd.  J.  M. 
Coombs,  by  whom  the  paper  was  communicated. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  2, 

-*  Two  fpednwqp  of  this  wetpon  aze  ohlbltcd  fai  tbr  Sodety*!  MuMum. 
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tbe4cfa  Ai^gnst,  A-Gaii,  £«^  fte^re-     eoid  seuon,  ^le  mmost ' 
sident,  ID  dte  <JBir.  28%   titt  ■■■■■«'■■■■■■■■»   ho^  ^^ 

Motfaereof  aMnremmal  Amcterr  »  and  Sdt  m  viiaiie  sMaiiir  toee&csw  Ah^ 

ifjiMfts  I7  lb.Cariiyii,  ab  Ac  — '"Twrni  die  nans,  it  Ims  lieenkiMMni  sv^axyaa 

topogtapbj  of  fimdwij^.     1^  ■npntifin  wbc  dm  2^^.     Hie  UMEimiim  ^ot  m 

of  tke   Sorxfj  ««  »to»  wiafiti  Vr  a  tiie  son,  dnraip  liie  vsear,  imaos  to  W 

fKftr  ai  tkis  ^wanriptiiM;  an  mBmrnk  cf  i^ont  «F,  die  mmmam  il^.     Is  dw 

tbe  sfSMial  and  seficd  tapagoffev-  cf  diade  it  is  iiom2BF  to^jF 

the  NilgiienykiBs,  tjlEr-DlYOTK,  cf  sens  in  toiisiUe  liealdmtf  be 

aD 

do 


precqiitoiis,  wmi.  leads  la  aboat 
miles  to  tte  proriaoeof 
grealest  le^gdi  cf  this  dKter  of 
taiDS   finoai  east  to 
mOeSy    aad  dii 
Bortii  tosoodi 

out  diis  extent,  eonastiiip  of  469  sqaare 
miles,  not  more  dim  fiMirtecB  are  in  cnU 
tivadon,  and  toj  litde  level  sm&ce  of- 
fers, the  eountry  bein^  eomposed  of  soc- 
oes^Te  lidges  of  varioos  elefatian,  be- 
tween wiiicfa  beautifiil  iroods  and  dear 
streams  diversify  die  landscape.  The 
ooantry  is  divided  into  three  naods,  Fa- 
nmga-nand,  Maika-nand,  and  Tbodowa- 
naad,  besides  a  tiact  of  pasture  land,  ly- 
ing to  the  west  of  the  DodapeCta  hills.  The 
population  of  these  districts  is  estimated 
at  about  4,000  souls,  distii^uished  into 
Soar  tribes,  Buddagnis,  Todavrars,  Kot- 
tns,  and  Mullacooiamben.  The  first 
are  a  robust,  but  idle  and  uncleanly  peo- 
ple, and  hebetised  by  the  hnmoderste 
ate  of  opium.  The  Todawers  are  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  athletic  forms,  and  manly  and  open 
deportment.  Their  chief  occupation  is 
tending  their  herds.  The  Kottars  are 
dia  moat  industrious  of  the  tribes,  and 
fimuah  all  the  artisans  and  agriculturists, 
and  even  bearers  and  labourers.  They 
•re  an  exceedingly  filthy  nice.  The  last 
oaoied,  or  MullaooorumberB,  are  few  in 
nimiber,  and  act  chiefly  as  the  priests  of 
tome  of  the  other  tribes.  All  the  tribes 
are  Hindu,  but  they  have  usages  and 
divBiities  peculiar  to  themselves. 


wmi.  periectiy  dear  idnlst  die  fJJ^hi»d  of 
Mysore  is  cof«red  widi  doods.  T¥e  re^ 
gioB  of  fefvr  is,  indeed,  ^stiiMdy  aaarlsed 
on  tbe  aaoest  to  tliese  hills  ;  and  at  tltt 
hc^t  of  about  3,500  feet,  on  the  ap- 
praach  from  Mysore,  Wynad,  or  Goiaa. 
batore,  a  bdt  of  jm^^  occurs,  wbkkit 
is  daageroos  to  pass  at  some  seasons,  and 
in  whicfa  no  travdier  shoidd  sleep  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  as  a  bad.  jungle  fever 
win  be  the  probaUe  consequence.  At 
Jakanari,  on  die  Cohnbatore  roa^  and 
at  the  top  of  Mysore  pass,  whidi  are 
about  5,000  feet  hi^  and  at  a  sunilar 
deration  on  the  Wynad  side,  all  dai^er 
ceases,  and  the  trsTeOer  may  rest  from 
his  fetigues  in  perfect  security.  Tbe  hot 
season  is  that  of  greatest  danger  in  the 
jungles,  and  they  are  comparativdy 
healthy  during  the  rains. 

The  Nilgfaenry  mountains  experience 
the  influence  of  both  the  south-west  an4 
north-east  monsoons,  and  their  tempera- 
ture is  importantly  modified  by  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  period  of  the  rains  is, 
however,  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  intervals  of  fine  weather  which 
then  occur  are  particulariy  vivifying  and 
delightfuL  During  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary, April,  and  May,  diowers  are 
fivquent,  and  vegetation  healthy,  and 
the  thermometer,  even  in  these  months, 
when  the  subjacent  plains  are  cracked 
and  parched  with  extreme  heat>  Is  not 
.unfirequently  as  low  as  50^.  The  elasti- 
dty  of  the  air  is  proved  by  the  extent  to 
wMch  sounds  are  coaveyedt  and  its  itf* 
feet  on  the  animal  spirits.    The  Toda- 
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wers  are  a  remarkably  merry  race,  and 
the  dullest  individuals  here  learn  to 
laugh. 

The  natives  of  the  mountains  are  sub- 
ject to  few  diseases,  and  those  are  in  a 
great  measure  the  consequences  of  mea- 
gre diet  and  vicious  indulgences.  Cholera 
has  never  ascended  the  hills,  although 
desolating  the  country  at  the  foot  of 
them.  Europeans  are  occasionally  sub- 
ject to  catarrhal  affections,  but  not  of  a 
severe  nature,  and  these  are  the  only 
maladies  of  local  origin.  Where  the  cli- 
mate has  not  contributed  to  improve 
health,  in  the  cases  of  persons  already 
suffering  under  fever  or  other  diseases, 
it  has  been  owing  to  then*  own  misma- 
nagement or  imprudence^  This  conclu- 
sion is  derived  by  Mr.  Young,  not  only 
from  his  own  observation,  but  from  a  se- 
ries of  medical  reports  extending  through 
a  protracted  period. 

The  accommodations  in  this  spot  have 
been  hitherto  limited,  but  the  Madras 
government  has  assisted  individuals  with 
advances  to  build  houses  on  their  own 
account,  reimbursing  the  Company  by 
moderate  instalments.  Ten  houses  were 
in  course  of  construction,  and  expected 
to  be  ready  about  this  time.  Sixteen 
were  occupied,  at  Ootacanand,  by  inva- 
lids, and  six  or  seven  at  Kot^erhi,  on 
the  Coimbatore  side,  and  one  midway 
between  the  two.  A  Mr.  Johnstone  has 
established  a  vegetable  garden  and  farm  ; 
the  seeds  from  &e  former  are  supplied  to 
all  parts  of  India,  and  the  hams,  cured 
at  the  latter,  are  said  to  be  equal  to 
those  from  Europe.  Potatoes  of  a  good 
size  and  quality  are  sold  on  the  hills,  from 
twelve  annas  to  a  rupee  for  a  maund  of 
twenty-eight  pounds. 

In  purposing  a  visit  to  these  mountains, 
a  house  should,  if  possible,  be  previously 
secured ;  if  not,  a  good  tent  will  do  for  the 
dry  weather.  Europe  clothing  should  be 
provided,  and  warm  clothing  also  for  the 
servants.  A  stock  of  beer  and  wine 
should  be  taken,  and  of  the  latter,  port 
will  be  very  soon  found  the  preferable 
kind.  Coolies,  for  the  conveyance  of 
every  thing  to  the  hills,  should  be  hired 
at  starting,  as  the  people  at  the  foot  are 
very  reluctant  to  encounter  the  coldness 
of  the  climate  above.  Invalids  from  Ben- 
gal should  leave  Calcutta  after  the  rains, 
for  Calicut,  if  possible,  from  which  place 
four  easy  nights*  marches  in  a  palankeen, 
convey  the  traveller  to  the  loftiest  sum- 
mit, a  distance  of  eighty-five  miles.  Dur- 
ing the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  best  place  to 
land  at  is  Nagapatam,  the  distance  from 
which  to  the  mountains  is  about  200  miles 
along  a  good  road.  From  June  to  Octo- 
ber, the  return  journey  to  Madras  or 
Bengal  should  be  through  Mysore. — 
CaLGov.Gaz, 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  an  acquisition 
made  by  this  flourishing  institution  to 
their  gardens  and  menagerie  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park.  The  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  have,  it  appears, 
granted  to  it  the  whole  of  the  lake  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  with  the  islands,  all  the 
waterfowl,  and  a  convenient  site  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  for  erecting 
premises  for  breeding,  rearing,  and  try- 
ing experiments  on  all  kinds  of  animals. 


LITERARY  AND   ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY 
OF  PERTH. 

The  following  donations  from  India 
have  recently  been  made  to  the  museum 
of  this  Society: — 

1.  A  beautiful  Nepaulese  cris  formed 
entirely  of  bone. — 2.  The  fan  of  Tippop 
Saib,  formed  of  sandal-wood,  and  lis- 
tened on  a  handle  terminating  in  the  form 
of  a  tiger's  head. — 3.  A  curious  ancient 
Turkish  or  India  hookali. — 4<.  A  Malay 
cap.— 5.  A  Dambadinia  or  Kandy  challie, 
got  from  under  a  tree,  known  to  be  200 
or  300  years'  old.  As  no  independent 
prince  has  reigned  at  Dambadinia  for  800 
years,  this  coin,  covered  with  Sanscrit 
characters,  is  thought  to  be  of  that  age. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  following,  among  many  objects  of 
natural  history  and  the  fine  arts,  were 
presented  to  this  Society,  on  the  3d  De^ 
cember,  by  George"  Swinton,  Esq.,  se- 
cretary to  the  Government,  Calcutta,  and 
F.R.S.E. 

1.  Three  fine  marble  statues  of  Bur- 
mese gods  -  2.  Two  models,  as  large  as 
life,  of  a  dwarf  now  in  Calcutta— 3.  Hetfd 
of  a  Dugong--4.  Numerous  barrels  and 
bottles,  containing  snakes  from  various 
parts  of  India— 5.  An  armadillo— 6.  Ship 
fish  from  Arracan — 7.  Head  of  a  hom- 
ed beetie— 8.  Book  of  natural  history  in 
the  Taiien  language— 9.  Two  dresses  of 
Carian  women  of  Tavoy — 10.  Bamboo 
joints  containing  tabasheer — 11.  Speci- 
mens of  the  shola,  in  its  natural  state, 
and  formed  into  sheets  like  paper — 12. 
corals  and  shells— la  Specimens  of  oils, 
varnishes,  Bhela  or  marking  nuts,  gums, 
minerals,  &c.— 14.  Stuffed  birds— 15. 
Lai^e  sponge,  or  Neptune's  cup,  from 
Singapore— 16.  The  leaf  insect  from  Syl- 
het — 17.  Skeleton  of.  a  boa  constrictor — 
18.  Petrified  trunk  6f  a  tree  from  the  Ir- 
rawaddy — 19.  Large  Chama  gigas  fpom 
the  South  Seas — ^20.  A  pair  of  elephants* 
tusks— 21.  Skeleton  of  the  iguana,  &c.&c. 

JAPANESE  UTERATDRE.   • 

Mr.  Medhurst,  an  English  missionary 
at  Batavia,  has  succeeded  in  piiocdring 
the  loan  of  a  collection  of  Japanese  book?. 
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which  promise  to  supply  a  desideratum 
loBg  lamented.  In  a  letter  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
dated  20th  July  1827,  he  says :  '*  The 
first  works  that  struck  my  attention  were 
dictionaries,  of  which  several  presented 
themselves.  The  first  was  a  Dutch  and 
Japanese  dictionary  drawn  up  by  the  Ja- 
panese themselves,  and  printed  in  Japan. 
It  consisted  of  two  thick  volumes  octavo, 
very  closely  printed,  and  very  full.  The 
Dutch  word  is  first  given  (the  arrange- 
ment alphabetical),  tlien  the  meaning  in 
Chinese,  and  after  that,  the  Japanese  to 
correspond.  I  copied  all  the  Japanese 
myself,  and  translated  every  Dutch  word 
into  English,  so  that  the  dictionary  now 
contains  four  languages,  Dutch,  English, 
Japanese,  and  Chinese.  Appended  to 
this  was  a  dictionary  of  bastard  Dutch 
words,  taken  principally  from  the  French 
and  LAtin,  which  had  also  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  meanings  annexed.  The 
third  work  was  a  Japanese  and  Dutch  Dic- 
tionary, with  the  Chinese  annexed,  ar- 
mnged  according  to  the  Japanese  alpha- 
bet; this  has  also  been  transcribed,  and 
I  have  translated  all  the  Dutch  words 
into  English,  making  an  index  of  the 
whole,  according  to  the  English  alphabet. 
Fourthly,  I  got  transcribed  a  large  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  Dictionary,  in  twelve 
volumes,  very  closely  printed,  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  Chinese  radicals 
—here  any  word  may  be  found  by  the 
student  acquainted  with  Chinese,  and  the 
aecurate  meaning  of  every  Chinese  word 
ascertained,  with  long  explanations  and 
extracts  from  standard  works,  in  proof 
of  the  meaning  given.  Fifthly,  there  was 
copied  another  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Dictionary,  also  arranged  according  to 
the  radicals,  but  smaller  and  more  com- 
pact, with  the  meaning  of  each  Chinese 
word  in  Japanese.  Sixthly,  was  trans- 
cribed another  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Dictionary,  arranged  on  a  different  plan, 
but  equally  important  and  useful  with 
the  former;  and,  seventhly,  I  procured 
two  Japanese  and  Chinese  dictionaries, 
ananged  according  to  the  Japanese  al- 
phabet, with  the  sound  of  the  Chinese 
characters,  and  the  meaning  of  every 
Chinese  word  in  Japanese,  together  with 
the  different  methods  of  writing  used  in 
Japan ;  appended  to  which  are  numerous 
graphical  representations  of  Japanese 
arms  and  implements,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, history  and  adventures,  geogra- 
phy and  astronomy,  plates,  maps,  and 
cbartsi,  in  short,  a  complete  encyclopse- 
dia  thereby.  Thus  I  have  been  enabled 
to  collect  eight  dictionaries,  of  various 
kinds,  firom  which  I  have  no  doubt  that 
IB  good  a  knowledge  of  the  language  can 
be  prpcured  as  is  possible  out  of  Japan. 
Further,  I  have  procured  a  transcript  of 
a  Japanese    and    Dutch  spelling-book, 


giving  the  sound  of  all  the  letters  in  the 
Dutch  alphabet,  with  capitals,  italics, 
points,  and  signs  (medical  And  astrono- 
mical),  and,  in  short,  every  describable 
mark  to  be  found  in  European  books, 
with  the  method  of  joining  words,  all 
described  and  explained  in  Japanese,  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  primarily,  for  the  use 
of  the  Japanese,  in  studying  European 
tougues,  but  useful  alike  to  Europeans 
in  attending  to  Japanese  literature.  A- 
mongst  the  other  books,  I  also  met  with 
the  *•*  Thousand  Character  Classic,**  so 
well  known  in  China,  with  a  Corean 
translation,  and  a  Corean  alphabet  an- 
nexed ;  this  I  have  also  copied,  with  the 
hope  of  its  proving  useful  to  some  of  our 
missionaries,  who  may  in  future  have 
their  steps  bent  towards  Cores.  Whilst 
treating  of  helps  for  acquiring  languages, 
I  may  also  mention  a  vocabulary  of  the 
dialect  of  Matsmai,  which  differs  in  sonie 
respects  from  the  Japanese:  this  work 
was  said  to  be  procured  in  Nangasacky 
for  fifty  rupees,  and  is  now  out  of  print ; 
however,  I  have  got  it  copied  for  about 
a  tenth  of  that  sum.  In  addition  to  the 
dictionaries  and  other  helps,  I  have  trans- 
cribed the  four  books  of  Confucius,  in 
Chinese,  with  a  Japanese  translation,  in- 
terlined with  the  Chinese.  This  work  I 
consider  to  be  invaluable,  because  it 
shows  the  precise  method  in  which  our 
Scriptures  must  be  written  in  order  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Japa- 
nese, and  convinces  us  of  the  necessity 
of  some  addition  being  made  to  our  pre- 
sent version ;  for  if  the  books  of  Confu- 
cius, which  are  read  in  their  schools,  and 
on  which  their  faith  is  fixed,  require  a 
Japanese  translation  in  order  to  be  in- 
telligible, how  much  more  must  the 
books  of  a  foreign  country  require  it  !— 
books  of  which  they  know  nothing,  or 
against  which  they  have  been  unjustly 
prejudiced.  Besides  the  translation  of 
the  Four  Books,  I  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  having  some  original  works  in  the 
Japanese  language ;  I  therefore  got  trans- 
cribed a  work  partly  of  imagination,  and 
partly  historical,  which  consists  of  five 
volumes,  and  another  of  three,  besides  a 
work  on  medicine,  a  description  of  canes, 
a  treatise  on  apparel,  and,  finally,  two 
works,  one  consisting  of  seven,  and  the 
other  of  ten  volumes,  treating  of  the  bo- 
tany, natural  history,  and  statistics  of 
Japan,  with  the  history  and  manners  of 
the  people,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  time.  From  my  anxiety  to  col- 
lect as  many  materials  as  possible,  while 
the  opportunity  lasted,  I  have  had  less  lei- 
sure for  studying  the  language  itself,  but 
from  what  little  insight  I  have  been  able 
to  get  into  it,  I  have  found  that  the  Chi- 
nese characters  are  not  in  general  use  in 
Japan,  except  in  a  very  abbreviated  form, 
or  with  some  Japanese  characters   by 
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their  side  to  explain  their  meaning.  The 
Japanese  alphabet  consists  of  forty-seven 
letters,  of  which  there  are  two  forms, 
like  our  German  text  and  the  Roman 
letters,  lind  either  one  or  other  of  these 
forms  appears  by  the  side  of  the  Chinese 
in  almost  all  their  books.  Books,  there- 
fore, to  be  generally  useful  in  Japan, 
must  be  written  in  this  way ;  and,  with 
the  helps  now  in  my  possession,  I  have 
Kttle  doubt  of  being  able  (if  spared)  to 
make  such  an  addition  to  the  present 
tersion  of  the  Chinese  Scriptures,  as  to 
render  them    intelligible   to  the    Japa- 


nese. 


VOLCANO  AT  KAM8CHATKA. 


.* 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Petropawlosk, 
Aug.  11 : — On  the  8th  of  this  month,  a 
black  and  very  heavy  cloud  was  observed 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  over  the 
extinct  volcano  of  Awalscha,  from  which 
a  shower  o^  sand  fell,  which  continued 
till  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  shower  of 
sand  was  succeeded  by  rain,  mixed  with 
very  fine  sand.  On  account  of  a  very 
Strong  sulphurous  smell,  it  was  difficult 
to  remain  above  half  an  hour  out  of 
4oors.  On  the  9th,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  10th,  in  tlie  morning*  several 
explosions  were  perceived.  On  the  9th, 
the  atmosphere  was  so  darkened  by 
clouds  and  vapour,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  bum  candles  at  six  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  on  the  11th,  the  air  was  again  quite 
clear. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  moun- 
tains of  Awalscha  have  fallen  in.  The 
oldest  people  do  not  remember  to  have 
Qver  witnessed  a  similar  phenomenon.^- 
Putch  Paper. 

THE  8TSAM-EN0INS. 

It  was  observed  by  Belidor,  long'before 
the  steam-engme  reached  the  perfection 
which  it  has  acquired,  that  it  strongly  re- 
sembled an  animal,and  that  no  mere  work 
of  man  ever  approached  so  near  to  actual 
Kfe.  Heat  is  the  principle  of  its  exis- 
tence. The  boiler  acts  the  part  of  the 
heart,  from  whidi  its  vivifying  fluid 
rushes  copiously  through  all  -  the  tubes, 
where,  having  dischai^ged  thfe  various 
functions  of  life,  and  deposited  its  heat 
in  the  proper  places,  it  returns  again  to  the 
source  it  sprung  from,  to  be  duly  pre- 
pared for  another  circulation.  The 
nealthfulness  of  its  action  is  indicated  by 
the  r^;ularity  of  its  pulsations ;  it  pro- 
cures Its  own  food  by  its  own  labour ;  it 
selects  those  parts  which  are  fit  for  its 
support,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
and  has  its  natural  evacuations,  by  which 
all  the  useless  and  unnutritious  parts  are 
discharge^*  It  frequently  cures  its  own 
diseases,  and  corrects  the  irregularity 
of  Ita  own  actions,  exer^ng  something 


like  physical  and  moral  faculties. — Dr, 
Lardner*8  Lectures  on  the  Steam  JEngine* 

» 

VISIT  TO  AVA. 

A  letter  has  appeared  in  most  of  the 
London  papers,  written  by  a  person  who 
acccompanied  Mr.  Crawfiird-s  mission 
to  the  Burmese  capital,  which  contfuns  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  interview 
wfth  the  King  of  Ava  than  is  given  in 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mis- 
sion in  our  last  vol.  p.  285.  We  subjoin 
extracts.  After  describing  ti  sort  of  re- 
gatta, which  preceded  the  presentation, 
the  wnriter  proceeds  : — "  A- few  days  after 
this  we  were  presented ;  elephants  were 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  us, 
and  we  proceeded  in  state  to  the  palace, 
situate  in  the  centre  of  a  small  but  very 
neat  town,  called  tbe  Small,  or  Pklace 
Town,  at  tlie  north-east  angle  of  the  city 
of  Ava.  After  taking  off  our  shoes,  as 
is  tbe  custom,  we  were  ushered  into  a 
grand  hall,  where  all  the  court  were  as- 
sembled, and  had  a  place  allotted  for  us 
in  front  of  the  throne.  After  a  short 
pause,  a  signal  was  given  by  music,  a 
folding-door,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
throne  flew  open,  and  his  majesty  made 
his  appearance,  covered  with  gold  and 
jewels  from  head  to  foot  At  the  mo- 
ment of  his  coming,  all  present  saving 
ourselves,  bowed  their  heads  to  the 
ground  and  lay  prostrate.  After  the 
king  had  entered,  the  queen,  followed, 
with  the  princes  royal,  and  they  took 
their  seats  on  the  throne.  In  a  short 
time  the  monarch  asked  who  were  the 
strangers  that  sat  before  him,  and  was 
answered  by  the  envoy,  that  tiiey  were 
subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  sent 
with  letters  from  the  Governor-general  ol 
India  to  congratulate  his  Majesty  on  the 
peace,  and  to  propose  a  treaty  of  oom- 
merce  between  the  two  nations.  The 
king  then  asked  how  long  we  had  been  in 
coming  ?  Whether  the  King  of  England 
was  in  health,  and  at  peace  with  the 
neighbouring  nations?  All  these  ques- 
tions were  answered ;  and  the  King,  after 
giving  a  few  titles,  having  the  list  of  our 
presents  read  over,  and  ordering  refresh- 
ments to  be  placed  before  us,  retired. 
His  Majesty  is  a  good*(looidng  man,  of 
about  forty,  stout,  and  well -made;  he 
wore  a  gold  dress,  which  fitted. him  tighl 
to  the  waist  like  armour,  having  projee- 
tions  from  the  shoulders,  which  made  him 
appear  broader  than -he  really  was.  <  The 
bottom  part  of  his  dress  was  a  gold  and 
red  silk  pussea  or  doth  round-  his  loins ; 
his  head-dress  was  a  gold  spiral  hehnet, 
similar  to  that  which  is  represented  in  all 
figures  of  Gautama,  or  Boodh,  but  riehly 
studded  with  rubies  and  diamonds;  his 
finders  were  covered  with  rings;  and  s 
large  gold  chain,  of  twenty-four  stotegs 
(which,  deaotes  the  -highest  raidf  in  S% 

kingdom} 
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kingdom)  was  across   his  shoulder;    a 

^id  and  red  velvet  cushion  was  at  his 

&lde,  on  which  was  his  sword — the  scab* 

banl  and  handle  of  which  were  of  gold, 

studdied  with  rubies.     Her  Majesty  the 

Queen  was  dressed  in  red  and  gold  velvet 

rvbes,  cM>vered  with  gold  spangled  muslin ; 

cm  her  head  she  wore  something  l&e  a 

Grecian  helmet    of    gold,   inlaid    with 

jewels.     She  is  the  first  Buman  queen 

"Who  ever  appeared  on  the  throne  widi  her 
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females.  I  shall  give  you  an  aecouiit  of 
the  whole  business.  At  the  N.  W.  angle 
of  the  city  there  is  a  trap,  formed  by 
four  walls,  each  about  sixteen  feet  In 
thickness,  on  which  the  spectators  stand, 
with  a  palace  for  the  king,  on  the  &ce 
opposite  the  rising  sup.  There  are  two 
entrances  to  this  square,  ^th  laige 
swinging  beams  of  teak- wood  before  them, 
which  being  pulled  on  one  side  leave  the 
entrance  open ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  wnS, 


husband.     The  King  is  doatingly  fond  of    on  both  sides,  is  a  thick  stockade  of  teak 


her,  and  she  is  rather  good-looking  than 
otherwise*  In  her  public  character  she  is 
much  feared  by  the  people,  but  not  like4 
by  them.  She  is  very  religious,  always 
buildiiig .  some  new  pagoda  to  Boodh ; 
but  I  was  told,  that  when  away  from  the 
King  and  in  her  private  apartments,  she 
indulges  in  the  delightful  excesses  of 
opiam-ieating." 

Their  visit  to  Prince  Mendagee  is  thus 
described:  "On  the  following  day  we 
were  presented  to  the  Mendagee,  or  great 
prince,  the  title  held  by  the  queen's  bro- 
ther. At  his  palace  we  met  with  a  splen- 
did reception,  which  let  us  into  a  secret 
•—he  keeps  the  key  of  the  treasury,  which 
accounts  for  the  way  in  which  he  received 
us ;  nobody  else  would  have  been  able  to 
aifonl  it ;  we  could  judge  of  this,  l^  con- 
tnsting  his  palace  with  that  of  the  Frince 


beams,  behind  which  the  spearmen  and 
other  tormentors  of  this  noble  animal 
hide  themselves,  and  get  out  of /the  way 
of  the  enraged  elephant.  The  animal  is 
never  caught  till  he  comes  to  this  place; 
he  is  enticed  from  the  jungle  by  the  fe- 
males (the  king  keeps  forty  or  fifty  of 
these  for  tliis  purpose).  On  arriving  near 
the  trap,  the  females  begin  playing  with 
him,  and  he  is  coaxed  this  way,  till  one 
female  goes  through  the  door-way  of  the 
trap,  when  she  immediately  returns,  and, 
slapping  her  trunk  on  the  ground,  calls 
the  rest.  Upon  this  they  come  huddling 
altogether,  keeping  the  wild  one  in  the 
middle,  and  bustle  through  the  door-way 
of  the  trap,  which  is  immediately  shut 
upon  them.  After  having  delivered  the 
wild  one  to  his  t<»rmentors,  the  females 
watch  opportunities,  and  are  let  out ;  they 


of  Sacawaddy.    On  entering  his  hall  of    are  certainly  the  most  sagacious  animals 


audience,  a  band  of  beautiful  women, 
dressed  alike,  in  suits  of  gold  and  red 
velvet,  with  ypjnl  crowns  on  their  heads, 
strudE  up.  There  were  also^  on  either 
side  of  ihe  hall,  jseveral  females  beauti- 
fidly  dressed  dancing  to  the  music.  Soon 
after  we  were  seated  the  prince  came  for- 
ward with  his  wife  and  daughter.  His 
appeaiBooe  is  that  of  a  debauched  charac- 
ter, and  he  is  known  to  be  of  a  cruel  dis- 
position ;  his  daughter  is  a  girl  of  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  very  beauti- 
fU;  she  is  very£Eur  for  a  Birmah,  and 
her  features  are  such  that  she  would  be 
leckonecl  handsome  even  in  England ;  her 
long  hair  reached  to  the  knees ;  she  was 
veiy  richly  dressed.  Report  says  she  is 
aboat  to  be  married  to  the  Prince  of 
HendoQg^  a  half-brother  to  the  king. 
The  ]ieodagee*s  wife  is  a  plain  woman. 
Here  we  had  refreshments  placed  before 
us,  as  at  aH  other  places.  These  consist- 
ed of  betel-nut,  tea,  sweetmeats,  firied 
crickets  (not  a  bad  thii^,  I  can  assure 


living.  One  coaxes  the  wild  one  into  a 
comer,  and  the  others,  seizing  the  chance, 
go  to  the  door,  and  are  let  out.  The  last 
one  then  runs  round  and  round  a  build- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  square,  till  it 
gets  so  much  a  head  of  the  wild  one,  that 
he  gives  up  the  pursuit,  when  she  makes 
a  bolt  at  an  open  doorway,  which  is  ui- 
stantly  closed  after  her,  to  the  horror  o(F 
the  forest  animal,  who  rushes  at  it  in- 
stantly, but  is  stopped  by  the  beams. 
Being  now  alone,  he  runs  round  and 
round  to  try  and  find  a  place  of  exit ; 
and  wherever  be  presents  himself  he  is 
pricked  l^  a  spear,  or  frightened  by  a 
squib  or  cracker  let  off  in  his  &ce  ;  he 
sees  his  enemies  but  cannot  reach  tbeni ; 
he  charges  with  all  his  strength  at  the 
stockade,  throws  himself  against  it,  but 
is  only  laughed  at  and  teased  the  more ; 
this  is  continued  throughout  the  day. 
Some  of  the  natives  are  very  bold  on 
these  occasions,  allowing  themselves  to 
be  chased  by  the  enraged  elephant  for  a 


you,  if  you  can  only  get  over  the  idea  of     length  of  time,  and  retiring  when   fa^. 
eating  an  insect},  pickled  tei^  and  cigars ;     tigued  within   the  stockade ;  before  we 


the  last  are  so  common,  that  it  only  shows 
one's  poverty  not  to  have  one  always  in 
one's  mouth.'* 

The  writer  subjoins  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  taking  and  taming 
eJepbants :  **  A  few  days  after  our  visit  to 
yoiapoora,  the  king  invited  us  to  the 
tamii^  of  a  wild  elephant,  which  had 
^tmn  coaTfd  feom  the  forest  by  the  dqcoy 

Ma^Joum,  Vol. 25.1^0.146. 


arrived,  and  at  a  former  exhibition,  a  man 
thus  chased  slipped,  and  was  trodden  to 
death  in  an  instant.  Two  or  three  laige 
elephants. are  brought  in;  these  walk  up 
to  the  wild  pne,  and  beat  him,  make  him 
laydo^Ti,  and  at  last,  towards  evening, 
when  the  animal  is  nearly  worn  Qut,  a 
mau  on  a  large  elephant  approaches  him» 
and  with thei t^lp^of  othertwp elephants 
2  H  «rho 
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who  bold  him  down,  a  collar  ti  put  round 
his  neck,  and  he  is  chained  to  a  post  in 
siich  a  manner  as  not  to  be  able  to  lie 
down,  nothing  for  a  length  of  time  given 
him  to  eat,  and  he  sees  other  elephants 
iiear  him  well  treated  and  well  fed/' 

CfilNJgSE  At:COUNT  OF  COCHIN  CHINA.. 

A  Chinese  geographical  work  contains 
an  account  of  Gan  iian-kw5,  or  Cochin 
China,  called  in  ancient  times  "  the 
countiy  of  Nan-keaou-che/*  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  under  the  Sung  dynasty, 
the  Chinese  government  nominated  the 
son  of  the  deceased  monarch  of  Cochin 
China  as  "  King  of  the  principality  of 
Keaou-che."  After  that,  it  is  said, 
there  were  several  usurpations,  till  the 
iourth  year  of  Yung-15  of  the  Ming  dy- 
Basty,  when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Chi- 
nese government,  and  a  poo-ching-sze, 
or  political  agent,  was  placed  over  the 
country,  which  was  distributed  into  se- 
venteen Foo  districts,  five  Chow  dis' 
tricts,  forty-one  dependent  Chow,  and 
157  Hten  districts.  In  the  second  year 
of  Seuen-tOi  (A.D.  1426)  the  Cochin 
Chinese  Le-le  rebelled,  and  upon  an 
army  being  sent  from  China  to  reduce 
him,  he  petitioned  that  Chin-se  might  be 
placed  upon  the  throne.  The  emperor 
consented,  and  thereupon  the  Chinese 
division  of  the  country  into  districts  was 
put  an  end  to.  Le,  nevertheless,  usurp- 
ed the  throne  of  Chin.  In  1526,  a 
military  T>fficer,  named  M5^t&ng-3ning, 
took  advantage  of  a  rebellion,  murder^ 
the  King  of  Cochin  China  and  seized 
the  throne;  he  assumed  the  national 
title  Ta-yvH,  and  invaded  China.  In 
^538  the  emperor  Kea-tsing  sent  an 
army  to  subjugate  him;  he  professed 
submission  and  resigned  the  conquered 
territory ;  ''  but  as  to  his  crime  of  usur- 
pation, he  did  as  he  liked.**  The  work 
from  whence  this  is  taken,  which  is 
named  Saiutsae-too-hwuy,  is  voluminous, 
containing  maps  and  charts  of  places,  and 
plates  relating  to  other  subjects,  forming 
a  sort  of  encyclopaedia ;  it  was  published 
during  the  Ming  dynasty.   " 

AUSTRALIAN   OPIUM. 

A  New  South  Wales  paper  contains 
the  following  statement :  **  A  mercantile 
house  in  Sydney  received  advices,  con- 
veyitig  to  it  the  opinions  which  are  en- 
tertained at  Canton  of  the  opium  produced 
in  New  South  Wales ;  and,  if  we  may 
place  foith  in  one  trial  of  its  qualities, 
this  article  of  produce  bids  fiur  to  become 
a  very  profitable  export*  if  our  cultivators 
will  only  be  at  the  pains  to  cultivate  the 
poppy.  A  sample  of  the  opium  of  the 
colony  was  sent  to  Canton,  where  it  was 
tested  by  experienced  chemists,  who 
8tM  that  it  is  eqOBl  in  Quality  to  the 


famous  opium  of  Turkey.  A  strong 
recommendation  is  forwarded  by  this 
opinion  of  its  merits,  advising  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  mei^hant  at  Canton, 
to  cultivate,  by  way  of  further  expert* 
ment,  as  much  as  will  make  up  two 
chests,  each  containing  a  pecul,  or 
133 lbs.**  The  colonial  editor  adds: 
"  Nothing  is  yet.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, known  of  the  resources  and  capa- 
bilities of  this  colony^  and  the  more  we 
see  and  hear  of  its  productions,  the  nooie 
convinced  do  we  become,  that  the  means 
of  profitably  embarking  >  :()it;U  are  so 
abundant,  as  to  render  it  i.axt  to  impos- 
sible for  a  capitalist  of  common  prudenct 
to  err,  or  to  be  disappointed  in  the  re^ 
turns  he  calculates  upon.'* 

THE   SNAN  YATHA. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  festivals 
held  in  honour  of  the  juvenile  Kridma 
or  Jagannath,  the  lord  of  the  world,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bathed  on  this 
day  for  the  first  time  after  his  birth,  or  to 
have  first  manifested  himself  on  this  day 
in  this  particular  form.  The  images  of 
Krishna,  Balaram,  his  brother,  and  Sub- 
hadra,  his  sister,  are  placed  upon  a  plat^^ 
form  in  a  public  situation,  and  water 
from  the  Gunga  poured  over  them.  The 
sight  of  this  ceremony  is  equivalent  in 
merit  to  bathing  and  making  donations 
at  all  the  places  of  pilgrimage.  -  The  fes-^ 
tival  is  not  observed  in  Upper  Hindustan, 
and  is  chiefly  held  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Bengal.  Orissa,  however,  and  the 
shrine  of  Jagannath,  are  its  prindpal 
scene.  Next  after  Jagannath  is  the  vi- 
cinity of  Serampore,  an  interesting  ao^ 
count  of  the  ceremonies,  at  which  place 
is  given  in  the  1 5th  number  of  the  Friend  of 
India,  as  follows  :  — "  At  the  Snana  Ya- 
tra  here,  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
is  assembled  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try in  front  of  a  little  platform  of  brick- 
work erected  near  the  temple.  The  pre- 
ceding evening,  a  large  fleet  of  budgerows 
and  of  pleasure-boats  moves  up  and  down 
the  stream  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  '\ 
the  larger  boats  are  hung  >vith  lanterns 
from  an  awning  on  deck,  under  which 
bands  of  singing  and  dancing  girls  exer- 
cise their  profession  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Baboos.  The  river  is  a  scene  of 
splendid  gaiety.  The  crowd  assembled 
to  witness  the  ceremony  has  been  com- 
puted with  considerable  accuracy  to  have, 
.on  some  occasions,  amounted  to  300,000. 
Through  this  immense  crowd,  the  pom- 
pous approach  of  rich  men  moving  up  frool 
different  directions  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  is  marked  by  the  glittering  of  spears 
and  of  silver  sticks.  At  length  the  Riya 
of  Seoraphoolee,  the  fotmder  of  the  tem- 
ple, surrounded  with  a  host  of  foUowers^ 
some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  it  seen 
from  a  distance  to  work  his  wigrteov^i 

this 
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tkis  human  foreat  and  to'  entar  tlia 
pie.    Therey  after  llaving-proatnted  him- 
•elf  before  the  idol,  and;  having  the  -sa- 
cred fillet  of  red  rag  bound  round  bis 
templea,  he  eomnuinds  the  image  to  be 
bathed.     At  erery  stage  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  image  to  the  platform,  a 
■bout  is  raised  by  the  crowd.     The  priest 
Chen  raises  a  silver  kulsee,  or  water-pot, 
oiver  the  head  of  the  idol,  and  pours  on 
it  the  water  of  the  Ganges;  the  vast 
multitiide  below  simultaneously  lUts  its 
liands^  claps  them  together,  and  raises  a 
about— «  deafening  shout,—'  shaking  the 
Tault  of  heaven;'  the  crowd  then  begins 
to  disperse,  and  in  two  hours  the  great 
plain  is  again  vacant.' 
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THE  LATE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  his  Travels 
trnPernoy  ^c,  relates  the  folloviing  anec- 
dote illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
late  Shah  of  Persia,  Aga  Mahmoud  Khan. 
In  speaking  of  a  venerable  Sirdar,  named 
Mirza  Sbefl^,  he  says :  —'*  I  cannot  re- 
firiin  giving  a  little  anecdote  related  of 
this  extraordinary  old  man,  who  so  won- 
derfully maintained  his  life  and  his  place 
In  the  service  of  a  tyrant,  tiie  memory  of 
whose  acts,  even  at  this  moment,  makes 
his  former  subjects  tremble.      Amongst 
tbe  varieties  of  cruel  punishments  with 
which  he  chastised  those  unhappy  wretches 
who   offended  him,    cutting    out    their 
tongues,  their  ears,  and  digging  out  their 
eyes,  were  his  most  lenient  sentences. 
One  morning  some  of  the  royal  goolams 
having  just  returned  from  a  domiciliary 
risit  of  this  kind  to  an  unfortunate  village 
under  the  ban  of  the  king,  and  its  doom 
having  been  to  lose  a  certain  number  of 
ejres  extracted  from  the  heads  of  its  inha- 
bitants, the  people  in  attendance  pro- 
doced  the  fatal  beg,  and  the  sightless  or- 
gans of  vision  were  poured  out  before  his 
majes^.     Scrupulous  in  the  execution  of 
his  orders,  the  Shah  instantly  began  with 
the  point  of  his  canjar  deliberately  sepa- 
lating  them  one  by  one,  to  ascertain  if 
his  sentence  had  been  punctually  obeyed. 
Mina  Shefly,  his  foithfiil  minister,  who 
had  long  regarded  his  master*s  repeated 
acts  of  violence  and  cruelty  with  secret 
horror,  now  hoping  to  make  some  im- 
pression on  his  conscience,  seizing  the 
opportunity,   suddenly  said,    '  Does  not 
your  majesty  think  it  possible,  that  God 
may  one  day  not  be  pleased  with  this  ?' 
The  king  slowlv  raised  his  head,  carefully 
keepi*ig   his  (iagger  between  the    filmy 
heaps  in  the  order  he  was  counting  them, 
and    h.    .^lemnly  replied,    *  Sir,  by  my 
head,  i^  there  should  be  one  eye  too  few 
bere,  I  myself  will  make  the  number  up 
with  yours.* 

**  The  rash  philanthropist  awaited  in 
shuddering  silence  his  fate,  well  knowing 
that  tbe  word  of  his  master  was  irrevoca- 


ble ;  but,  happily  for  hinf ,  the  sentence 
had  been  too  scrupulously  executed  to 
call  for.  the  forfeit  of  his  compassion, 
and  he  even  remained  in  fiivour.'* 


CURIOUS  FACT  RESPECTING  VACCINATION. 

A  Bombay  paper  states,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  letter  from  Mocha,  that 
"  from  the  vaccine  matter  having  lately 
foiled  in  Egypt  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, medical  gentlemen  were  led 
to  institute  certain  experiments,  by 
which  it  has  been  discovered  that  by 
inoculating  a  cow  with  small-pox  matter 
firom  the  human  body  fine  active  vaccine 
virus  is  produced.  At  the  time  the  letter 
was  written  there  was  a  Greek  child  at 
:Mocha  that  had  been  successfully  vacci- 
nated with  matter  direct  from  the  cow, 
produced  as  above-mentioned,  and  the 
virus  taken  from  its  pustules  had  acted 
with  the  best  effiect  on  several  other  chil- 
dren at  Suez,  where  former  attempts  had 
failed." 


THE   nCUS  INDICA. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  in  the 
province  of  Guzzerat,  is  a  banian  tree, 
supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  the  one 
described  by  Nearehus,  and  certainly  not 
inferior  to  it.  It  is  distinguished  by  tbe 
name  of  Cvbheer  J^tirr,  which  was  given 
to  it  in  honour  of  a  famous  saint.  High 
floods  have,  at  various  times,  swept  away 
a  considerable  part  of  this  extraordinary 
tree ;  but  what  still  remains  is  nearly 
2,000  feet  in  circumference,  measured 
round  the  principal  stems;  the  over- 
hanging branches,  not  yet  struck  down, 
cover  a  much  larger  space  ;  and  under  i^ 
grow  a  number  of  custard-apple  and 
other  fruit  trees.  The  ]ai*ge  tninks  of 
this  single  tree  amount  to  Oiree  hvndrefl 
and  fifty i  and  the  smaller  ones  exceed 
three  thousand :  each  of  tliese  is  constant- 
ly sending  forth  branches  and  hanginc^ 
roots,  to  form  other  trunks,  and-  becom| 
the  parents  of  a  future  progeny.  The 
Cubbeer  Burr  is  fhmed  throughout  Hin- 
dqstan,  not  only  on  account  of  its  great 
extent;  but  also  of  its  surpassing  beauty. 
The  Indian  armies  generally  encamp 
around  it ;  and,  at  stated  seasons,  so- 
lemn jatarras,  or  Hindoo  festivals,  to 
which  thousands  of  votaries  repair  from 
every  part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  are  there 
celebrated.  It  is  said  that  7,000  persons 
find  ample  room  to  repose  under  its 
shade.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  of 
the  British  residents  in  India,  on  their 
hunting  and  shooting  parties,  to  form 
extensive  encampments,  and  spend  weeks 
together  under  this  magnificent  pavilion, 
which  affords  a  shelter  to  all  travellers, 
particularly  to  all  the  religious  tribes  of 
the  Hindoos.  It  is.  generally  filled  with  a 
variety  of  buds,  sinkesy  and  raonkeysy 
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the  tetter  of  wfaoin  both  divert  the  spec- 
tator by  their  antic  tricks,  and  inteiest 
him  b^  the  paonenta)  affection  they  display 
to  their  young  offspring,  in  teaching  them 
to  select  their  food,  to  exert  themselves 
in  jumping  from  bough  to  bough,  and  in 
taking,  as  they  acquire  strength,  still 
more  extensire  leaps  from  tree  to  tree.. 
In  these  efforts  they  encourage  them  by 
caresses,  when  timorous,  and  menace, 
and  even  beat  them,  when  refractory. 

SECRET  DESPATCHES. 

During  the  Sung  dynasty,  about  A.  D« 
1000,  military  men  in  China  used  to 
make  a  ball  of  wax  and  enclose  in  it  their 
secret  despatches ;  to  this  sort  of  letter 
they  gave  the  name  of  JLH  tkoo,  '*  wax 
letter;"  or  li&peaoUf  "  wax  memorial.*' 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  any 
where  else  of  such  a  method  of  sending 
secret  docuinents,  which  at  the  same  time 
were  water-proof.^— Jlfo/iioca  Observer. 

PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

In  New  ISouth  Wales  there  are  four 
newspapers*  Tlie  oldest  is  the  Sydney 
Chzelte,  whidi  is  the  government  official 
paper,  and  the  only  one  pu)>lished  daily ; 
it  was  established  in  180%  and  is  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Howe,  a  native  of  the  co- 
lony, a  person  of  eonaderable  tact.    His 


fiither  was  weH  known  m'  the  colony 
as  an  able  man.  The  next  is  the  Atisirm^ 
Han,  which  commenced  in  1885.  This 
paper  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Robert  War- 
dell,  a  British  barrister,  educated  at  an 
English  university,  where  he  took  the 
degpree  of  LL.D.  It  is  said  that  Mr* 
Wentworth,  a  barrister  in  the  cok>ny# 
also  writes  in  it*  The  Monitor  was  set 
on  foot  in  1825 ;  its  editor  is  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Smith  HalU  Both  these  last  pa- 
pers are  opposed  to  government  polities« 
and  their  language  is  extremely  free.  Tlie 
profits  of  the  two  first  papers  are  said  to  be 
j£800  a-year.  The  Gkdnerwm  establisk- 
ed  in  1827.  The  papers  of  Vau  Diemen's 
Land  are  three  in  number ;  the  Cokmud 
Times,  established  in  1816,  and  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Bent;  the  Hobaxi  Town  Go- 
zette,  commenced  in  18^;  and  the 
Tasmanian,  in  1827. 

A  quarterly  periodical  work  is  an-' 
nounced;  it  was  to  commence  in  No-* 
vember  last,  and  to  be  entitled  ^  The 
Australian  Magazine;  or.  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Theology,  Literature,  and 
Science;*'  edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Pleydell  Neale  Wilton,  fellow  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  late 
scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains  in  Uie 
colony.     Its  price  is  to  be  5s. 


itoVUgt  Examination* 


COLLEGE  OF  FORT  ST.  GEORGE. 


The ;  Hop.  the  Governor  in  Council 
is  pleased  to  publish,  for  general  informa- 
tion, the  foUowiiig  extract  frx>m  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  for  the  College  of  Fort 
St.  George  and  for  Public  Instruction,  on 
the  last  general  examination  held  there  : 

'*  Mr.  Anderson,  the  gentleman  who 
stands  first  in  the  Telugu  class,  trans- 
lated a  di£^cult  Telugu  paper  into  Eng- 
lish with  great  success.  His  translation 
from  English  into  Telugu  is  also  a  most 
creditable  performance.  It  gives  the  full 
meaning  of  the  original;  and  the  few 
errors  which  it  contains  are  principally 
orthographicaL  He  read  and  explained 
correctly  a  considerable  portion  of  an 
official  urzee;  and  he  speaks  the  lan- 
guage with  ease  and  with  a  just  pronun- 
ciation. 

'^  In  Siyiscrit,  also,  Mr.  Anderson's 

Serformances  were  highly  satis^ctory. 
lis  translation  of  a  difficult  exercise* 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  per^ 
fectly  correct. 

**  In  order  that  Mr.  Anderson^s  merits 
may  be  frilly  appreciated,  it  is  proper  to 
notice  thai  he  bad  not  been  quite  ^ 
twelvemonth  attached  to  the  college  ajt 


the  period  of  the  examination  on  which 
we  are  now  reporting. 

"  In  our  two  last  reports  to  govern- 
ment we  remarked  on  the  great  proficien- 
cy attained  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  Tamil.  At 
the  present  examination  an  exercise  in 
that  language  was  given  him  of  a  construc- 
tion of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  and 
such  as  could  be  translated  well  only 
by  one  whose  acquirements  in  that  lan- 
guage were  of  a  superior  order.  Mr. 
Thomas's  manner  of  rendering  it  into 
English  proved  that  its  difficulties  were 
not  beyond  what  he  was  master  of,  and 
his  translation  is  in  consequence  a  highly 
creditable  performance.  There  is  not  in 
it  a  single  material  error,  nor  one  which 
affects  the  general  meaning  of  the  Tamil, 
although  it  is  not  without  one  or  two 
slight  omissions.  His  translation  into 
the  language  is  throughout  such  as  a  na- 
tive, unacquainted  with  Engtish,  could 
comprehend.  The  idiom,  in  some  part8» 
approaches  too  much  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, but  in  others  the  rendering  is  ex- 
tremely |;ood.^  In  the  oral  part  of  the 
examination,  Mr.  Thomas  frilly  realized 
the  expectations  raised  of  his  proficiency 
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from  the  manner  in  ^ich  he  had  passed 
his  former  examinations;  he  spoke  fluent- 
ly and  read  business  piqpers  with  great 
readiness. 

**  Mr.  Thomas's  success  in  Telugu  was 
also  veiy  creditable.  He  translated  the 
same  paper  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son,  though  in  some  passages  he  did  not 
quite  understand  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal. His  translation  into  Telugu  was 
a  very  foir  performance  ;  he  read  and  ex- 
plained a  portion  of  the  same  uizee  that 
was  given  to  Mr.  Anderson,  and  he 
^eaks  the  language  with  considerable 
fluency. 

"  Mr.  Cathcart,  as  stated  in  our  last 
general  report,  entered  college  on  the 
23d  of  last  September,  and,  for  the  pe- 
riod which  he  has  been  attached  to  the 
institution,  his  attainments  in  the  Tamil 
and  Hindoostanee  languages  are  of  a- su- 
perior degree.  In  Tamil,  he  undertook 
the  translation  of  the  same  paper  as  that 
given  to  Mr.  Thomas,  thdu^  not  with 
equal  success.  His  knowledge  of  the 
wofds  was  in  general  Udersbly  correct, 
but  he  was  unable  to  conquer  the  difficuL- 
tiea  of  style,  in  which  consisted  the  great 
merit  of.translating  the  paper  well.  His 
tnuisfaUion  from  English,  exhilnte  consi- 
dersble  improvement  since  he  was  last 
examined,  both  as  regards  his  acquain- 
tance with  words  and  with  the  idiom  of 
the  Tamil.  He  spoke  with  confidence 
and  tolerable  correctness  on  several  sub- 
jects, and  acquitted  himself  creditably  in 
reading  a  Cuteherry  paper. 

"  In  Hindoostanee  a  rather  difficult 
paper  was  given  to  Mr.  Cathcart  for 
truislation  into  English.  His  version  of 
this^  as  well  as  his  Hindoostanee  exer- 
cise, contained  several  errors ;  but  most 
of  diem  were  of  little  importance,  and  the 
general  sense  of  the  originals  was  very 
correctly  expressed.  He  read  and  ex- 
plained a  short  story  readily  and  accu- 
ntely^  In  conversing,  he  understood 
an  that  was  addressed  to  him,  and  replied 
correctly  and  with  little  hesitation. 

*'  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  translation  of  a 
Tunil  paper  of  a  good  deal  less  difficulty 
than  that  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Cathcart  was  well  performed.  His  exer- 
cise into  Tamil,  the  English  paper  having 
alio  been  more  easy  than  that  translated 
by  the  two  preceding  gentlemen,  shows 
that  his  stock  of  words  is  considerable. 
He  speaks  the  language  with  a  good  deal 
of  case  and  clearness,  and  with  a  good 
proiranciation.  With  a  little  assistance 
he  tiansUited  a  Cuteherry  paper. 

**  Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  second  to  Mr. 
Cathcart  on  the  list  of  Hindoostanee 
■tndenta.  He  selected  for  translation 
into  English  an  easier  paper  than  that 
wfaidi  was  taken  by  the  hitter  gentleman, 


andj  with  the  exception  of  three  short 
passages,  his  version  is  perfectly  correct ; 
bnt  bis  translation  into  Hindoostanee 
was  not  quite  so  well  executed.  He 
read  a  story  oflf-hand  with  &cility,  and, 
excepting  three  or  four  words,  explained 
it  accurately.  He  speaks  the  language 
with  propriety,  and  be  understood  aU  that 
was  addressed  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Stokes  stands  fourth  on  the  list 
of  Tamil  students,  and  he  is 'but  little 
inferior  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot  in  his  tiansla. 
tion  firom  Tamil;  but  his  knowledge  of 
words  is  not  so  extensive.  Both  in  this 
exercise  and  in  his  translation  from  En- 
glish he  evinced  a  very  creditable  appre- 
hension of  the  construction  of  Tamil  sen- 
tences, and,  considering  the  short  period 
of  his  study,  his  merit  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Tamil 
dass.  In  speaking  and  in  reading  a 
Cuteherry  paper  he  was  not  less  success- 
ful than  in  the  written  part  of  his  exami- 
nation. 

"  Mr.  Stokes  only  commenced  the 
study  of  the  Camataca,  his  second  lan- 
guage, about  two  months  ago,  and  the 
progress  that  he  has  made  is  quite  satisL 
fectory.  An  easy  paper  was  delivered  to 
him  for  translation  into  English,  and  h« 
gave  the  meaning  of  it  with  perfect  coi^ 
lectneas. 

**  Mr.  Prendergast,  in  his  Hindoostat. 
nee  examination,  first  translated  an  easy 
paper;  but,  at  his  own  request,  one  of 
more  diflSculty  was  afterwards  given  him. 
His  translations  evince  a  degree  of  pfo- 
ficiency  very  creditaUe  to  him,  consider- 
ing the  short  period  that  he  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  college,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  passages,  the  ge- 
neral meaning  is  correctly  given.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  translate  into  Hindoo- 
stanee. In  conversation  he  understood 
much  of  what  was  addressed  to  him. 

"  It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state, 
that  we  consider  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mi^ 
Thomas  to  be  eminently  qualified  to  trans- 
act public  business,  and  to  have  satisfieic^ 
torily  established  their  claim  to  the  ho- 
norary reward  of  Rupees  3^500  on  leav- 
ing the  college,  which  we  accordingly 
beg  to  recommend  may  be  granted  to 
each  of  them. 

"  We  have  also  great  pleasure  in  re* 
commending  that  the  highest  rate  of  col- 
lege allowances  maybe  granted  to  Mn 
Cathcart ;  and,  as  we  think  him  compe- 
tent to  transact  business  in  two  languages, 
we  would  further  propose  that  he  be  now 
allowed  to  enter  on  the  active  duties  of 
the  public  service.*' 

"  Fort  St.  George,  24th  July  1827." 

Published  by  order  of  the  Hon.  the 
Governor  in  Council. 

£.  Bannsbman,  Act  Sec  to  Govt. ' 
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Sub-aaustanl  veterinary  surgeons  who 
cmbraee  the  oflfer  of  entering  the  subor- 
dinate medical  est'  hhsfamenty  will  be  en« 
rolled  ffo  the  list  i  i  the  place  thej  would 
have  occupied  had  f 'lej  from  the  first  been 
attached  to  the  depvtment. 

THE    LATK   DCKK  OF  TORK. 

Head'Quarttnt  CalcuUa,  May  14,  1827. 
—It  is  with  fediogs  of  the  deepest  sorrow 
that  Lord  Combermere  announces  to  his 
Kajcsty's  army  the  death  of  its  illustrious 
commander-in-chief,  bis  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York. 

The  heart  of  erery  officer  and  soldier 
of  the  British  army  will  tell  liim,  in  lan- 
guage that  cannot  be  expressed,  bow  much 
his  profession  has  lost  of  military  virtue, 
of  cfuracter,  of  consequence  and  support, 
by  tha  departure  of  this  distinguished 
prince*  Tbt  brave  will  mourn  their  pa. 
tron  atid  leader— military  order  and  high 
discipline  must  now  look  to  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  army  by  their  firm  esta- 
blishmentf  and  in  the  exercise,  preserve 
them;  fur  the  distinguished  chief,  who 
connected  and  cemented  both  with  our  na. 
tlonal  bravery,  is  no  more.  A  name,  how- 
ever, so  imperishable  in  tbearmy,  will  never 
die,  llie  British  soldier  will  never  forget 
the  Duko  of  York.  Ttiat  cherished  name 
will  always  betlie  rallying  sound  for  every 
thing  tliAt  is  exemplary  in  discipline,  and 
glonous  in  war. 

'l*lie  officers  of  the  army  will  fo  into 
mourning,  on  Sunday  the  SOtli  instant, 
forupnlod  of  tli  weeks. 
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IVia.  II.  "  Tn  oar  degtch  in  thb  de- 
portment, dated  the  21st  of  May  1823,  we 
desiied  that  in  all  cases  of  civil  servants 
absent  within  the  limits  of  the  Compsny's 
charter,  the  absentee^  at  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months,  should  receive  only  the 
allowances  of  a  servant  out  of  employ. 

12.  **  Yoa  will  distinctly  undersUnd, 
that  it  is  our  intention  that  in  every  such 
case  the  privilege  of  the  absentee  to  retoiii 
to  his  office,  as  well  as  his  right  to  any 
portion  of  the  allowances  of  it,  shall  cease 
and  determine  at  the  expiiatioo  of  the 
term  of  eif^teen  months.** 

nismssAL  or  ueut.  BSEKann. 

HeatUQuarterSy  Calcutta,  Jume  5,  1827. 
— The  following  copy  of  a  letter,  received 
by  his  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief,  froos 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  at  War,  is 
publish  to  hb  liajesty's  army  in  India, 
for  general  infomuition : 

fTar.Office,  22d  January  1827.— *' My 
Lord :  Having  considered  it  my  duty  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  hia  Majesty  the 
conduct  of  Lieut.  Francis  Bernard,  of  tbe 
38th  regt.  of  Foot,  as  connected  with  the 
proceedings  of  two  general  courts-mardali 
held  at  Fort- William,  Bengal,  in  Nov. 
1825,  for  the  trial  of  that  officer,  an^in 
March  1826,  for  the  trial  of  Capt.  R.  6 
Greene,  of  the  3l8t  regt.,*  upon  charges 
preferred  against  him  by  the  said  Lteiit 
Bernard,  a  transcript  of  the  duurgaa,  opi- 
nions, and  sentences,  and  your  Lofdsliip*t 
remarks  thereupon^  are  herewith  anneied; 
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to  Acquaint  you  that,  upon  a  full 
leration  of  all  the  circumstances  c€ 
Bse,  it  appeared  to  his  Majesty  that 
.  Bernard  had,  in  tlie  first  place, 
guilty  of  long  continued  and  sys- 
ic  insubordination  during  the  voyage; 
,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
tittUion  of  the  detachment  on  board 
subordination  was  more  important 
in  roost  circumstances  on  shore,  and 
be,  as  second  in  command,  himself 
Beer  of  many  years*  standing,  and 
lereiml  very  young  officers  under  him, 
lore  peculiarly  bound  to  have  shewn 
ample  of  obedience,  and  to  have  sup- 
I  his  commanding  officer's  authority, 
tad  in  the  next  place  very  much  ag- 
led  his  offence  by  converting  his  own 
cie  into  grave  and  wholly  unfounded 
ition  of  his  commanding  officer ;  and 
y  such  conduct  he,  Lieut.  Bernard, 
lewn  himself  to  be  unfit  to  continue 
d  a  commission  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 

r  have  therefore  to  acquaint  your 
ilup,  that  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
te  and  confirm  the  recommendation 
led  by  you  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
-martial  on  Capt.  Greene,  and  to 
land  that  he,  Lieut.  Francis  Bernard, 
'.  S8th  regt.,  'should  be  removed  from 
[igesty's  service. — I  am,  &c. 

"  (Signed)     Palmekston.** 

▲PPOIKTmNTS  ABOUSHED. 

'i-Wmanh  June  15,  1827. —Ad- 
ig  to  the  small  force  now  assigned 
e  duties  of  Cuttack,  as  well  as  to 
xal  circumstances  of  the  province, 
light  Hon.  the  Vice-President  in 
il  deems  it  unnecessary  to  continue 
ploy  there  an  officer  with  the  rank  of 
lier:  the  appointment  therefore  of 
lier  commanding  the  troops  in  Cut- 
B  to  be  abolished  on  the  1  st  proximo. 
this  arrangement  the  services  of  an 
*  in  the  capacity  of  brigade-major  to 
x>ps  in  Cuttack  are  also  dispensed 
find  the  appointment  is  annulled 
the  same  date. 

e  diminished  strength  of  the  de- 
ent  now  maintained  in  Assam,  ren- 
lie  aid  of  a  brigade-major  for  con- 
Ig  die  staff  duties  of  that  force  un- 
tary;  the  appointment  is  therefore 
discontinued  from  tlie  1st  proximo, 
M  monthly  allowance  for  command, 
aijoyed  by  the  senior  officer  in  the 
ice,  will  cease  to  be  drawn  from  the 


e  Right  Hon.  the  Vice-President  in 
il  is  pleased,  in  consideration  of  the 
mrciregaUar  corps  stationed  at  Deh- 
id  of  the  extent  and  importance  of 
apBine  established  there,  to  sanction 
ptdierlrom  the  1st  proximo,  for  the 
Hnd  of  that  garrison, 
t  -ftfrifOfi  ttaff  duti^Si  and  the  da- 
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tails  of  the  troops,  will  continue  to  be 
conducted  by  the  fort  adjutant  at  DdiTy, 
as  heretofore. 

APPLICATIONS    FOa  STAFF  APPOINTMENTS. 

Head-quarters,  Calcutta,  Jvly  3,  1827, 
— With  reference  to  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  G.  O.  dated  21st  Jan.  1823,  the 
commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to  direct, 
that  all  applications  to  his  Lordship  for  ap. 
pointments  on  the  staff  shall  be  transmiU 
ted  to  the  military  secretary  through  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  corps  to  wliicb 
the  applicant  belongs,  or  through  the  heads 
of  departments  when  the  applicant  hap- 
pens to  be  employed  in  any  department  of 
the  staff. 

The  transmitting  officer  will  give  his 
opinion  on  the  qualifications  of  the  officer 
applying  for  an  appmntment;  especially 
stating  whether  he  has  received  from  him 
that  support  and  assistance  which  he 
ought,  in  his  situation  in  the  corps  or  de- 
partment, to  have  afforded. 

A  statement  of  service  should  also  ac- 
company all  applications  of  the  above  niu 
ture. 

ILL-TEBATMEMT  OF   NATITE8. 

Farl-Wmiam,  Jvly  13,  1827.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Commander-in-chief  hav- 
ing brought  to  the  notice  of  government 
complaints  of  a  most  ^Vrious  nature,  preil 
ferred  against  Capt.  Ot  C.  Smith,  of  the 
6th  extra  regt.  Native  Infantry,  by  different 
natives,  residing  at  of  near  Titalya;  and 
his  Excellency  having  also  represented  the 
difficulty  of  assembling  an  European  ge- 
neral court-martial  at  that  remote  station  ; 
the  Vice-President  in  council  was  pleased 
to  direct,  at  his  Excellency's  recommen- 
dation, that  the  truth  of  the  complainant's 
allegations  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
inquired  into  on  the  spot,  by  a  commis- 
^on  composed  of  a  gentleman  on  the  civil 
service  and  the  officers  commanding  the 
troops  of  Titalya. 

2.  From  tlie  report  of  the  commission- 
ers, which  is  now  before  government,  it 
appears,  that  on  one  occasion  Capf.  Smith 
caused 'five  villagers  to  be  seized  by  a  party 
of  sipabees  and  brought  to  his  house, 
from  which  they  were  conducted  to  the 
military  bazar  of  the  staUon,  and  were 
there,  by  his  order  and  in  his  presence, 
tied  up  and  flogged,  and  afterwards  sub- 
jected to  the  ignominious  punishment  of 
having  one  side  of  the  liead  and  one  "half 
of  the  beard  publicly  shaved. 

S.  The  depositions  by  ¥rhich  the  above- 
mentioned  facts  have  been  established  were 
taken  by  the  commissioners,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Capt.  Smith,  who,  so  far  frtmi 
attempting  to  controvert  the  complainants' 
statements,  virtually  admitted  them  to  be 
correct,  by  putting  not  ooly  to  the  de- 
ponents, but  also  to  the  wHnwui  called  Iqr 
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bimself,  a  leerles  of  questions  explanatory 
of  his  reasons  for  having  recourse  to  so 
tyrannical  and  illegal  a  procedure. 

4.  Under  these  circupnstances,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Vice-President  in  council  con. 
siders  further  investigation  unnecessary. 

5.  The  resolution  of  the  Hon. the  Court 
of  Directors,  announced  in  their  general 
letter  of  the  14th  of  April  1813,  "to  dis- 
iniss  frono  their  service  every  officer  who 
should  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of 
cruelty  to  any  native,  either  by  violently 
or  illegally  beating,  or  otherwise  naal- 
treating  him,'*  was  formally  notified  to  the 
army  in  the  general  orders  of  govern- 
xnent,  under  date  the  18th  of  Sept.  1813; 
and  the  tenour  of  the  Hon.  Court's  in- 
structions at  the  same  time  received,  and 
promulgated  in  the  same  general  orders, 
renders  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the~  Vice- 
President  in  council  to  bring  to  their  im- 
mediate notice  the  instance  of  **  cruelty 
to  natives  '*  that  has  been  brought  home  to 
Capt.  Smith. 

6.  An  jofBcer  who  has  ventured  to  dis- 
regard the  solemn  prohibitory  orders  of  the 
XJourt  of  Directors  and  supreme  govern* 
ment,  and  who  has  made  the  troops  of 
the  state  the  instruments  of  oppression,  is. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Vice-Preadent  in 
'Council,  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  any 
military  authority;  and  his  Lordship  in 
council  is  therefore  pleased  to  direct,  that 
lEHi  receipt  of  this  order  at  Dinapore,  Capt. 
Smitli  be  immediately  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  professional  functions,  un- 
til the  pleasure  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors  shall  be  made  known. 

7.  In  conformity  with  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding adopted  by  government  in  the 
>ear  1821,  to  the  case  of  Lieut.  Vigogne^ 
Capt.  Smith  is  permitted  to  reside  at  any 
station  of  the  army  under  this  presidency, 
and  to  draw  the  pay,  half  batta,  and  gra- 
tuity of  his  regimental  rank,  pending  the 
receipt  of  the  Hon.  Court's  decision  on 
hii  case. 

8.  The  general  officer  commanding  the 
Dinapore  division  will  report  to  tfie  Ad- 
jutant-general of  the  army  the  station  at 
which  Capt.  Smith  may  choose  to  reside 
«luring  the  period  of  his  suspension. 

•XXTKAOEDINAET  CONHUCT  OF  ▲  BRXGABIKR. 

Head'Ctuariers,  Calcutta,  July  20, 1827. 
#— Tlie  coromander.in.cfaief  having  recent- 
ly received  the  report  of  certain  extraordi- 
nary proceedings  which  have  taken  place 
«t  Meerut,  his  excellen<7  is  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  justice  towards  the  individual 
chiefly  concerned  therein,  as  well  as  by  an 
anxious  desire  for  the  due  maintenance  of 
-discipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the 
protection  of  those  in  subordinate  situai- 
tions,  against  the  partial  or  oppressive  con^ 
duct  of  their  superiors,  on  the  other,  to 
make  them  known  to  the  army,  with  his 
JordAip*$  judgment  and  decision  thereon. 


Tt  appears  that  in  consequence  of  the 
tieglect  of  a  young  officer,  proceeding  ia 
command  of  a  treasure  escort  from  Meerut, 
some  irregularity  occurred,  productive  of 
inconvenience,  which  required  notice ;  that 
for  this  purpose  Brigadier  Murray,  c.b^ 
commanding  the  station  of  Meerut,  sent 
for  the  said  officer  (Ens.  Geils,  of  the  60th 
regt.  N.  I.),  and  after  putting  a  few  ques- 
tions to  him,  by  no  means  calculated  te 
elucidate  the  whole  facts  <^  the  case,  aa4 
resting  satisfied  with  answers  equally  dis- 
ingenuous and  vague,  the  brigadier,  withr 
out  any  reference  to  the  party  who  thereby 
hecame  inculpated  in  the  supposed  neglect 
of  duty,  prematurely  and  without  just 
pounds  proceeded  to  pass  a  severe  oen* 
sure,  in  station  orders,  on  this  offieer^ 
Lieut,  and  Adj.  Cobbe,  of  tlie  GOtb  regl; 
N.  L,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  givss 
neglect  of  duty,  in  not  having  duly  pa. 
raded,  inspected,  and  made  over  the  trea- 
sure escort  to  Ens.  Geib,  &c. 

Lieut,  and  Adj.  Cobbe  endeavoured  t^ 
exculpate  himself  from  the  censure  he  had 
incurred,  but  in  vain,  until  bf  an  appefl 
to  the  authority  of  the  Mfgor-geneial 
commanding  the  division  he  obtained  a 
bearing  before  a  court  of  inquiry,  mhoffi 
be  produced  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
that  he  had  performed  those  verydutica 
according  to  the  established  custom  of  the 
"Service,  for  the  neglect  of  which  he  had  re- 
ceived the  recorded  censure  of  the  briga- 
dier commanding  the  station. 

Major  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Reyndl,  K.e.B^ 
commanding  the  Meerut  division,  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  by  Lieut,  and  Adj. 
Cobbe*s  exculpation,  that  he  deemed  it  ao 
act  of  justice  to  that  officer,  to  point  thu 
out  to  Brigadier  Murray,  recommending 
that  an  explanatory  order  might,  in  justice 
to  the  character  and  feelings  of  UeuL  and 
Adj.  Cobbe,  be  promulgated  to  the  sta- 
tion. 

Instead,  however,  of  following  up  this 
equitable  and  judicious  suggestion  of  the 
Major-general,  Brigadier  Murray  issued 
a  station  order,  containing  little  else  than 
quotations  from  the  Major-general's  letter 
on  the  subject;  leaving  Lieut.  Cobbe's 
censure  unrescinded,  while  the  whole  scope 
of  it  was  calculated  to  add  insult  to  injury, 
and  exhibited  the  most  unprecedei)ted  dis- 
regard and  contempt  of  the  Major-gene- 
ral's authority. 

These  extraordinary  proceedings  termi- 
nate in  an  ap^al  to  ^  authority  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  ion  the  part  of  the 
Brigadier,  against  the  decision  of  the 
Blajor-genelal  commanding  the  4ivisbn, 
wherein,  amongst  a  mass  of  highly  ob- 
jectionable matter,  the  Brigadier  bas,  with 
singular  peryerseness,  designated  tbia  ami 
certain  antecedent  re^rences  agaiait  him- 
self, which  bad  been  brought  ta  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief's  notice,  and  beendccm- 
«d  of  such  import  as  to  require  hia  U>rd- 

ship*s 
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ship's 

appaHs  against  (has)  autbarh^** 

IjOfd  Combemiere,  after  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  wbole  of  llie  papers  con- 
nected widi.  the  foregoing  case,  is  under 
the  necessity  of  declaring  that  had  Briga- 
dier Murray  confronted  LJeot.  and  Ac^ 
Cobbe  with  £ns.  GeH,  as  it  was  his  du^ 
to  have  done,  the  £icls  of  the  case  would 
have  been  most  satis&ctorilj  expbuned. 
Ens.  G^*8  statrment  would  have  been 
reconciled  to  that  of  Lieut.  CoUie,  and 
the  wh(^  matter  would  have  been  adjusted, 
without  the  necevaty  a£  having  reoouiae  to 
the  publidtj  of  an  order4xxdL. 

As  matters  now  stand.  Ids  Excellency 
tt  compiled  to  disapprove  the  proceedings 
of  the  Brindier,  andto  direct  ttiat  Major- 
Gea.  Sir  Thomas  tteynell  will  cause  the 
atstioa  orders  of  the  Sd  and  22d  June  to 
be  rescinded  and  expunged  from  the  or- 
der-books of  the  station,  and  those  of  regi- 
meats  quartered  at  Meerut,  and  will  re- 
port to  the  Adj.-Gen.  of  the  army  that 
this  order  has  been  complied  with. 

IxHxi  Combermere  having  thus  per- 
formed an  act  of  justice  to  an  individual, 
ik  desiroiis  of  inculcating  in  the  minds  of 
tbgse  in  au&ority,  that  while  it  is  their 
boonden  duty  to  see  that  discipline  and 
good  order  be  strictly  maintained,  it  is  no 
jeas  incumbent  on  tbeir  part  to  govern 
tiiose  nader  their  command  widi  temper 
and  moderation^  and  where  they  may  have 
U>  use  their  anthMity  with  rigour,  that 
Uiey  should  ascertain  with  judgment  and 
due  deliberation  both  aides  (^  the  question, 
ere  tbey  proceed  to  decide;  otherwise, 
Uiey  are  Vible  to  injure  the  cause  of  disd- 
pUne  and  subordination,  by  subjecting 
tbeir  proceedings  to  imputations  repug- 
nant to  that  character  for  justice  and  im- 
partiality which  is  the  basis  of  their  au- 
tliority. 

rEAcncs  or  couets-martial. 

MeaiUQuariers,  Julif  26,  1827.— In 
consequence  of  circumstances  which  have 
ivcendy  occurred,  the  Commander-in- 
diief  desires  it  may  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  prosecutor  before  a  general  court-mar- 
tial  should,  in  all  cases,  be  a  military  per- 
son. Whenever,  therefore,  charges  pre- 
ferred on  the  complaint  of  any  person, 
who  is  not  an  officer  in  the  army,  are  to 
be  investigated  before  a  military  tribunal, 
the  prosecution  must  be  conducted  by  the 
Judge  Advocate. 

The  complainant,  who  will,  in  that  case, 
become  the  principal  viitness,  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  court,  after  having 
given  his  own  evidence,  during  the  whole 
of  the  investigation,  in  order  that  the 
Judge  Advocate  may  refer  to  him,  but  he 
iboold  not  be  allowed  to  cross-examine 
tbe  witnesses,  excepting  through  the  me- 
£iiin  of  the  Judge  Advocate. 

^(frrfCi/ct<rw.VoL.25.Ko.  146, 
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JSead-Quarten,  Calcytta,  uhtg.  1.  1827. 
*^The  Commander-in-chief  baling  pe- 
maed  the  proceedings  of  the  seven!  com- 
mittees, recently  assembled  for  Ihe  exami- 
nation of  Interpreters  attached  to  r^;iments 
on  this  establishment,  is  sony  to  &id,  that 
the  number  declared  dniy  qualified  &lls 
short  of  what  he  had  antiopated; 
thou^  comparatively  few  of 
jeded  to  that  examination  have 
themsdves  eqnal  to  the  efficient  dtscfavge 
of  the  duty  of  Interpreter,  his  Excellency, 
adverting  to  die  terms  of  the  several  ra- 
parte,  is  hjq>py  to  find  that  the  attainments 
of  the  following  officers  have  been  lepoilied 
sudi  as  to  qualify  them  for  that  situation : 

Lient.  J.  H.  Jarvis,  ArtiDery. 

Ljeau  F.  Wh^er,  dd  Lk^t  Cavalry. 

Ueat.  T.  SkiptoB,  Kidi  Luiht  Cvra&y. 

Ubul  J.  Fidier,  1st  regL  N.L 

Uent.  W.  Y.  Tar«Uer,  4th  xcgt.  N.I. 

LJeot.  H.  J.  G.  B.  Cathcart,  5th  ngL  NX 

Lieut.  W.  Beckett,  9Cfa  xegu  N.I. 

lieut.  W.  M.  N.  Stmt,  lOlh  t^l  NO. 

Lieot.  W.  Hunter,  15th  regt.  Kit, 

Lieut.  D.  P.  Wood,  ITfli  regt.  N.l. 

Lient.  J.  Gnfiha,  24th  Kgu  N.I. 

Lient.  R.  R.  Xszgnre,  25th  i^t  N.L 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Rove,  SIst  ngL  N.L 

Lient.  J.  Hay,  SIh  n^  NJ. 

Lieut.  G.  Buniey,  38th  ragt.  N.L 

Lieut.  H.  C,  McKenly,  41st  regL  N.L 

Lient.  R.  Rabm,  48th  xcgt.  N  J. 

Li  nt.  J.  T.  SomerviUe,  5Ut  icgt.  N.L 

Lient.  J.  Awdry,  55th  regt.  N.L 

Lieut.  H.  W.  Bdkw,  5^  tcgt.  N.L 

Lient.  W.  Bjgiiell,  6M  regt.  N.L 

Lient.  B.  Garrett,  1st  Extra  regt.  N.L 
Tbe  officers  above-mentioned  having 
evinced  their  proficiency  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  are  to  be  exempted  from  lutura 
examination,  excepting  that  whidi  is  pra- 
scribed  by  general  orders  of  the  17th  Feb* 
18S;S,  by  the  public  examiners  of  the  col- 
lege of  Fort- William,  whenever  t|iey  may 
come  to  the  presidency,  and  which  they 
will  then  be  expected  to  undergo. 

Lord  Combermere,  adverting  to  this 
being  the  first  occasion  which  has  occurred 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  general  or- 
der relative  to  the  qualifications  of  regi- 
mental Interpreters,  and  being  unwilling 
to  visit  with  severity  those  who  have  Aulea) 
is  pleased  to  extend  to  them  a  further  pro. 
bationary  period  until  the  1st  of  next  No- 
vember, when  it  is  hoped  that  few  will 
be  found  unequal  to  the  task  assigned. 

Tbe  Commander.in-chicf  rests  confident 
that  the  pride  and  ambition- of  the  oflScers 
of  this  army  will  rouse  them  to  the  full 
exertion  of  their  talents  in  acquiring  the 
rcqui&ite  proficiency  to  enable  them  to 
fill  the  situation  of  Interpreter,  and  that 
these  feelings  will,  by  urging  to  redoubled 
application,  avert  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing any  of  the  present  incumbents,  though 
it  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  af^r 
next  examination,  no  unqualified  Inter* 
preter  is  to  retain  his  appointment. 

Lord  Combermere  *being  desirous  that 
any  other  officers  who  have  made  a  pro- 
ficiency in  the  native  language!,  and  who 
express  a  wibh  to  that  eflVcti  should  b« 
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examined,  ta  enable  him  to  judge  of  their 
qualificatioBS  in  that  important  branch  of 
their  duty,  and  without  which  they  are 
unfit  to  hold  many  staif  situations,  directs 
it  to  be  notified,  that  all  who  express  a 
wish  to  undergo  such  trial  will  be  duly 
examined. 


RXLIZF  OF  TROOPS   AT   MHOW. 

Fort  WiUiam,  Aug,  3,  1827.— With  a 
Tiew  of  rendering  die  troops  of  tlie  di- 
vision of  the  Bombay  army  posted  at 
Mhow,  available  for  the  duties  of  the  ter- 
ritory immediately  under  that  presidency, 
to  which  the  military  establishment,  as 
now  disposed,  is  found  inadequate,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General  has 
resolved  to  re*occupy  the  station  of  Mhow 
with  a  detachment  from  Bengal ;  the  troqps 
tlierefore,  of  every  arm,  belonging  to 
Bombay,  at  present  stationed  at  Mhow, 
will  be  relieved  at  the  earliest  convenient 
period  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  season 
by  a  force  from  this  presidency,  consisting 
of  1  troop  of  European  horse  artillery,  1 
company  of  European  foot  artillery,  1 
regiment  of  Native  Cavalry,  3  regiments 
of  Native  Infantry,  and  a  company  of 
pioneers,  with  establishments  and  staff  for 
the  force  and  station  on  a  scale  which  will 
be  communicated  to  the  proper  depart- 
ments, and  agreeably  to  instructions  which 
will  be  furnished  to  His  Exc.  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief in  India. 

On  the  arrival  at  Mhow  of  a  part  of  the 
relieving  force  equal  to  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  a  regiment  of  infantry,  the 
whole  of  the  Bombay  troops  will  pro- 
ceed to  such  stations  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  presidency  as  may  be  indicated 
by  the  military  authorities  at  Bombay. 

The  officer  who  may  be  appointed  to 
command  at  Mhow,  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  senior  officer  with  the  above-men- 
tioned portion  of  the  relieving  force,  will, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  arrange  with  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  relieved  troops,  for  receiving 

.  charge  of  all  public  buildings,  barrack 
and  European  hospital  furniture,  siege 
ordnance  and  equipments,  and  ordnance 
stores  in  magazine,  also  commissariat  and 
Medical  stores  in  depdt,  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  may  be  found  on  regular 

.  survey,  and  under  such  instructions  as 
may  be  furnished  by  the  Military  and 
medical  boards  respectively,  and  by  heads 
qf  departments. 

No  camp  equipage,  nor  doolies,  nor  any 
articles  of  regimental  or  artillery  Aeld 
equipment,  are  to  be  included  in    this 

.  transfer. 

His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief  is 
requested  to  make  the  necessary  disposi- 
tions for  the  allotment  and  march  of  Uie 
troops  destined  to  occupy  the  station  of 
Mhoyf,  to  the  command  of  which   an 


officer  will  hercaAer  betumunated  by  go* 
vernment. 

COURT  MARTIAL. 

LIEUT.   OOURTATNZ. 

Head-Quarters,  Calcutta,  July  IM, 
1827. — At  a  General  Court  Martial  held 
at  Maplmein,  on  the  17th  May  1827,' 
Lieut.  D.  A.  Courtayne,  of  H,  M.  45th 
Regt.,  was  arraigned  on  the  following 
charges,  viz. 

1.  *<  For  having  purchased  a  quantity  of 
brandy  of  Mr.  Munyard,  at  the  rate  of 
(24)  twenty-four  rupees  per  dozen,  and 
afterwards  when  it  was  tendered  for  de- 
livery at  Maulmein,  refusing  to  take  it» 
denying  that  he  bad  offered  more  than 
twenty  rupees  (20)  for  the  same. 

2.  <<  In  having  swindled  the  colonel  of 
his  regiment  out  of  a  round  sum,  by 
making  him  pay  about  three  times  as 
ranch  for  his  house  as  he  had  expended  in 
building  it,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and 
that  Mr.  Munyard  had  heard  that  Lieut. 
Courtayne  and  other  gentlemen  had  built 
it  on  speculation,  wiA  that  view. 

3.  '*  In  having,  on  many  occasiops, 
taken  things  away  from  vessels  vrithout 
offering  payment,  saying  that  he  must 
have  them,  and  frequently  having  sold 
these  very  articles,  or  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  in  a  few  days  afterward.** 

'Hie  whole  of  the  above  charges  having 
been  declared  and  circulated  by  Mr. 
Munyard,  1st  officer  of  the  H.  C.  steam 
vessel  Enterprixe,  to  be  true,  and  even- 
tually coupled  with  epithets  of  the  most 
disgraceful  and  scandalous  nature*  Such 
conduct,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  therefoie 
prejudicial  to  the  honour  and  character  of 
an  officer  and  gentleman,  and  to  the  service. 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  ta 
the  following  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence j-^*^  The  Court  Is 
of  opinion  that  the  prisoner,  Lieut.  Den- 
nis Arthur  Courtayne,  H.  M.  45th  Regt., 
is  not  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged  against 
him,  and  does  therefore  most  fully  and 
honourably  acquit  him  of  all  and  every 
part  thereof." 

Remarks. — **  The  Court  cannot  close 
its  proceedings  without  expressing  its  re- 
gret that  an  officer,  who  appears  to  have 
borne  so  high  a  character  as  an  officer 
and  gentleman,  should  have  been  forced 
to  resort  to  a  court-martial,  for  the ,  pur- 
pose of  vindicating  himself  from  calum- 
nious allegations  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
brother  officers,  for  which  there  does  not 
exist  the  slightest  grounds;  and  the  Court 
feel  it  incumbent  to  notice,  that  they  were 
led  to  admit  evidence  which  might  ap* 
pear  irrelevant,  but  still  it  was  judged 
most  imperious  to  do  so,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  both 
prosecutor  and  prisoner,  the  former  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  led  into  eiror  by  fou\ 

reports. 
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reports,  not  emanating  in  himself,  and  the 
character  of  the  hitter  might  have  suffered 
most  materially  had  not  such  a  course 
been  adopted.** 

Which  decision  it  appears  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Major  Gen.  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  G.C.B.,  commanding  the  di- 
vision on  the  Tenasserim  Coast, 

The  foregoing  order  is  to  be  entered 
in  the  General  Order-book,   and  read  at 
the  head  of  every  regiment  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's service  in  India. 
By  Order  of  the  Commander-in-chief,^ 
A.  Macdonald,    Adjt.    Gen.  of 
H.  M.  Army  in  India. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Territoriai  Department, 
Aug.  8.  Mr.  H.  B.  Brownlow,  assistant  to  ma- 
gistrate and  to  collector  of  Bardly. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Marten,  ditto  ditto  of  Crhaieepore. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fore  Wmiam,  July  13,  1827.>-L1eut.  A.  H.  E. 
Bofleau,  of  Engineers,  to  survey  lower  part  of 
Dooab,  from  Cawnpore  to  Allahabad,  with  usual 
aDowanoe  of  a  surveyor. 

/«<^  16.— Assist.  Surg.  G.  Temple  to  perforin 
BMdical  duties  of  civil  sUtion  of  Howrah  until 
Anther  orders,  v.  Stewart  dec. 

Julif  Vi.—Infimtrv,  Maj.  C.  R.  Kennett  to  be 
yeut.  coL,  fhnn  23d  Feb.  1827,  v.  Gamham  dec 

37m  N.I.  Capt.  C.  A.  G.  Wallington  to  be  ma- 
ior,  Lieut.  C.  Griffiths  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp.,  and 
Ens.  Edw.  Maybery  to  be  Ueut.  from  23(1  Feb. 
It27,  in  sue  to  Kennett  prom. 

Assist.  Surg.  John  Row  to  be  surg.,  from  12th 
July  1827,  ▼•  Crawfurd  retired. 

Assist.  Surg.  D.  Stewart,  app.  to  medical  duties 
of  dvil  station  of  Howrah,  v.  P.  Stewart  dec 

Bemd-Qyarter*,  June  30,  1827.— Lieut.  Mattbie 
to  act  as  mterp.  and  qu.  mast,  to  Ist  Europ.  r^;t., 
nntD  further  orders,  in  room  of  Lieut.  Howard ; 
dated  2Mh  Nov.  1826. 

Jttljf  13.  Lieut.  Lyons  to  act  as  intern,  and  qu. 
mast,  to  34th  N.I.,  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Ley* 
cester ;  dated  15th  June. 

Lieut  CoL  Day  (lately  prom.)  posted  to  51st 
N.L 

Lieut.  CoL  Jas.  Tod  removed  ttcm  51st  N.I.  to 
id  Europ.  regt. 

Surg.  Fallowfield  app.  to  65th  N.I.,  and  A8«bt 
Surg.  J.  Leslie  to  2d  bat.  artillery,  at  Diun-Dum. 

Jufy  17> — Offidat.  Assist.  Surg.  Logan  app.  to 
do  duty  with  the  artillery  at  Dum-Dum ;  and  Of- 
fidat. Assist.  Surg.  McRae  with  H.M.'s  47th  regt. 
at  Beriuunpore. 

Fort  WiXHam,  July  27.— Assist.  Surg.  H.  Cooper 
to  besuxgeon,  fn»n  12th  July  1827,  v.  Cocke  dec 

Lieut.  Jas.  Croudace,  11th  N.I,  to  haverank  of 
€$fL  by  faievet,  from  16di  July  I827. 

Assist.  Surg.  E.  W.  W.  Raleigh  to  be  surgeon  to 
Govemor-feneral,  from  2i8t  June,  v.  Cavelldec 

Ist-Lieut  T.  B.  B.  Bingley,  regt.  of  Artillery, 
(having  quitted  India  witl^out  permission  from 
Govarnment  to  that  effect)  struck  off  strength  of 
vmy,  from  23d  June  1827. 

Regt,0/  ArtU.  2d-Lieut.  G.  Campbell  to  be  ls(r 
Daut.  from  23d  June  1827,  v.  Bingley  struck  off. 


, r#,   July  20.— Assist.  Surg.    Bryce 

diifcted  to  join  and  do  duty  at  depdt  at  Chinsurah. 

Juitf  83. — Horte  Artillery.  Capt  C.  Graham  re- 
Moved  ftom  2d  troop  2d  brig,  to  3d  troop  2d  brig., 
w.  Blake  removed  from  latter  to  former. 

Aasiat.  Surg.  Buchanan  directed  to  join  and  do 
di^  with  2d  tat  Artillery. 

Lkiit.  CoL  Com*  Penny  removed  frcnu  33d  to  3<t 


N.I.,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Com.  Bowen  from  3d  to  33d 
do. 

Lieut  R.  A.  Master,  7th  L.C-,  to  act  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  M^.  Gen.  Shuldham ;  dated  3d  July. 

Lieut  and  Adj.  W.  Payne  to  act  as  interp.  and 

Su.  mast,  to  30th  N.I.,  during  absence  of  Lieut. 
IcSherry ;  dated  3d  July. 

Surg.  G.  Angus  (lately  prom.)  posted  to  27th 

Assist  Surg.  J.  S.  Sullivan  app.  to  I6th  N.I. 

Assist  Surg.  F.  Fumell  app.  to  Sylhet  LigM 
Inf.  bat 

2d-Lieuts.  G.  B.  Tremenheere  and  W.  H.  Gkra- 
ham,  of  Engineers,  directed  to  join  corps  of  Sap- 
pers and  Miners. 

July  24. — Assist  Surg.  Rogers  directed  to  place 
himself  under  ordors  of  superintend,  surgeon  lit 
Kumaul. 

Ju/y  25.— «f A  L,C,  Lieut  R.  W.  Hogg  to  be  ill. 
terp.  and  qu.  mast,  v.  White  resigned. 

Slat  N.J.  Lieut  A.  L.  Durie  to  be  adj.,  v.  J.  M. 
Heptinstall  prom. 

41*f  V[,I.  Lieut  W.  H.  Halford  to  be  acy.,  v. 
Clerkson  dec 

bfUh  N,L  Lieut  W.  G.  J.  Robe  t6  be  interp. 
and  qu.  mast,  v.  Turner  dec. 

66th  N.L  Lieut.  W.  Souter  to  be  interp.  and  qu. 
mast.,  V.  Delamain  on  furlough. 

Lieut  and  Adj.  C.  H.  Wintour,  and  Lieut  Interp. 
and  Qu.  Mast  W.  Conway,  53d  N.L  allowed  to 
exchange  appointments. 

Surg.  C.  Renny  app.  to  69th  N.I. 

Assist  Surg.  G.  G.  Brown  app.  to  66th  N.L 

Assist  Suig.  Beattie  app.  to  8th  N.I. 

Lieut  Col.  E.  Simons  removed  A'om  48th  t6fi6th 
N.I.,  and  Lieut  CoL  J.  Alexander,  from  56th  to 
48th  do. 

July  26. — Lieut.  Reilly,  corps  of  Sappers  and 
Miners,  to  officiate  as  garrison  engineer  atAllyghur, 
as  a  temporary  arrangement ;  dated  19th  June. 

July  30. — Lieut.  A.  M'Murdo  to  act  as  interp. 
and  qu.  mast  to  33d  N.I.  during  indisposition  of 
Lieut  Riddell ;  dated  6th  July  1827. 

July  31.— Assist  Surg.  DoUard  diiteted  to  do 
duty  with  detachment  of  6th  bat  Artillery-  at 
Dum-Dum. 

Assist  Surg.  Barber  directed  to  place  himsdf 
under  superintend,  surgeon  at  Agra. 

.   Assist.  Surg.  Cameron  directed  to  place  hims^ 
under  superintend,  surgeon  at  Cawnpore. 

Asrist.  Surgeons  appointed.  B.  Wils<m  to  3Ist 
N.L;  J.  Warrall,  to 4th  Local  Horse;  G. Smith 
to  50th  N.L 

m 
Surgeons  appoints  C.  E.  Everest  (lately  prom.) 
to  67th  N.I. ;  R.  B.  Pennington  (ditto)  to  1st  bri- 

fade  Horse  Artil.  at  Cawnpore ;  J*  Row  (ditto)  to 
th  Extra  N.I. ;  W.  Mansell  removcfd  from  5th 
Extra  N.I.  to  62d  N.I. ;  H.  Cooper  (lately  prOm.) 
toC3dN.L 

Aug.  2.— Ens.  W.  C.  Hollings  removed,  at  his 
own  request  from  53d,  and  posted  to  5lst  N.L 

Aug.  8.— Lieut  (Brev.  Cant)  T.  D*Oyley  to  act 
as  adj.  to  detachment  of  6tn  bat  artU.  at  Dum- 
Dum,  V.  Dalzell  app.  aidende-camp  to  Gov.  Gene- 
ral. 

Assist  Surg.  B.  C.  Sully  app.  to  do  duty  with 
K.M.'s  59th  regt  at  Berhampore. 

Regt.  <^f  Artillery.  Ist-Lieut  J.  Paton  removed 
from  2d  troop  2d  brig,  horse  artil.  to  1st  comp.  6th 
bat ;  Ist-Lieut  F.  Dashwood  (adj.)  brought  on 
strength  of  2d  brig.,  v.  Patmi;  Ist-Lieut  G.  Mac- 
lean removed  from  4th  troop  3d  brig,  to  4th  troop 
2d  brig.,  v.  R.  R.  Kempe,  nrom  latter  to  former ; 
2d-Lieut  J.  Anderson  removed  from  1st  comp.  3d 
bat  to  2d  troop  2d  brig,  horse  artil. ;  2d-Lieut 
H.  De  W.  Cockbum  removed  from  2d  comp.  4th 
bat  to  1st  comp.  3d  bat ;  Capt  W.  Curphey  re- 
moved Arom  1st  comp.  3d  bat  to  7th  comp.  6th 
bat ;  Capt  G.  W.  Woodroffe  removed  from  3d 
comp.  4th  bat  to  1st  comp.  3d  bat ;  Capt  F.  S. 
Sotheby  removed  from  7tn  comp.  6th  tat.  to  1st 
comp.  4th  tat;  Lieut O.  Baker  removed  from 
7th  comp.  6th  tat  to  1st  comp.  4th  tat. ;  Lieut 
E.  R.  Watts  removed  Acom  Ist  comn.  4th  tat  to 
14th  comp.  6th  tat ;  Lieut  G.  Camptall  (new 
prom.)  posted  to  4th  troop  Sd  brig,  horse  artillery.- 

Assist.  Suig.  W.  Montgoiiierie  app.  to  medical 
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charge  of  detachment  of  6th  bat  artillery  at  Dum- 
Dum.— 'Assist.  Suq;.  W.  Dollard^on  being  relieved 
fay  Mr.  Montgomme,  directed  to  rejoin  5th  bat. 
artillery. 

Assist.  Slug.  T.  Clonishaw  app.  to  do  duty  with 
67th  N.I. 

Assist.  Surg.  J.  O'Dwyer  app.  to  Rungpore 
Light  Infantry. — Officiating  Assist.  Surg.  A. 
Thomson,  when  relieved,  directed  to  proceed  to 
presidency. 

Assist  Sura.  C.  S.  Grant  app.  to  4th  Extra  N.I. 
at  AllahabadT— Officiating  Assist  Surg.  E.  Oliver, 
when  relieved,  directed  to  proceed  to  presidency. 

Aug.  4. — Bundelcund  Prov,  Bat.  Lieut.  James 
Hay,  40th  N.I.,  to  be  adj.,  v.  Robe  appointed 
interp.  and  qu.  miist  of  58th  N.I. 

Aug.  7.— Assist.  Surg.  T.  Drever  removed  from 
fi3d  to  11th  N.I.,  and  directed  to  join  at  Kumaul. 

Regt.  of  ArtU.  Lieut.  W.  T.  Garrett  to  be  adj. 
and  qu.  mast  to  2d  bat,  v.  D'Oyley  removed  to 
6th  bat 

Cadet  Christie  app.  to  do  duty  with  2d  brig, 
horseartil.  at  Dum-Dum* 


HIS   MAJESTY  S    FORCES. 

Head-Quarters.  July  14.— Lieut  C.  F.  Holmes, 
20th  Foot,  to  be  capt  by  brevet  in  East-Indies 
only. 

Lieut  Ainslie,  4th  L.Dr.,  to  be  aide^e-camp  to 
Lieut  Gen.  Sir  T.  Bradford,  r.  Lieut  CoL  Ramey 
who  resigns. 

Ens.  Green  to  do  duty  of  acting  qu.  mast  to 
38th  r^.  from  29th  June,  v.  Lieut  Minchin  dec. 

Jtiiy  21. — Lieut  John  Norman,  54th  F.,  to  be 
capt  by  brevet  in  East-Indies  only. 


FURLOUGH. 

To  Cftino.— Aug.  3.  Ens.  J.  O.  Ellis,  e9th  N.I., 
for  18  months,  for  health  (also  to  Cape  of  Good 
Hope). 

HIS  majesty's  forces. 

To  Europe:— July  14.  Lieut  Hart,  13th  L.Dr., 
cm  private  affairs. — 19.  Lieut  Ogilvie,  13th  L.Dr., 
on  private  aflkirs.— Lieut  Eyre,  6th  F.,  on  private 
affairs. — Lieut  Kershaw,  13th  L.Inf.,  for  health. 
— Brev.  Col.  Macbean,  54th  F.,  on  private  aflkirs. 
—Lieut  Warren,  54th  F.,  on  private  affiUrs. 

To  Sso.— July.  14.  Capt  Cockell,  for  six  mcmths, 
£(»  health. 


LAW. 

Supreme  Court. 

JRegistraiion  of  the  Stamp  Regulation*-" 
We  intimated  last  month  our  intention  of 
giving  the  remainder  of  the  proceedings 
on  this  question :  their  extreme  length, 
however,  forbids  us  from  giving  them  in 
full.  In  our  last  number  we  inserted  a 
report  of  the  argument  of  the  leading 
counsel  against  the  registration  entire.  The 
junior  counsel  on  tlie  same  side  trod  nearly 
the  same  ground  of  argument:  to  insert 
tliieir  speeches  would,  therefore,  be  super- 
fluous. As  the  arguments  of  the  opposing 
counsel  seem  to  have  made  no  impression 
on  the  court,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give 
the  speeches  of  the  Advocate  General  and 
JVIr.  Cleland,  in  support  of  the  regulation, 
more  especially,  as  the  judgments  delivered 
from  the  Bench  afford  a  lucid  summary  of 
the  whole.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to 
insert  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Dicken  (the  junior  counsel  against  the  re- 
gistry) as  an  example  of  the  success  with 


which  "political  declamation**  was  avoided 
in  this  discussion. 

"I  have  now  done,  my  Lords,  and  though 
I  have  endeavoured  to  urge  no  argument 
that   I  did  not  think  a  strong  one,  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  been  scarcely  so  brief  as 
I  might  have  intended ;  but  I  shall  not 
apologize  for  the  length  of  time  I  have 
occupied  your  Lordships'  attention.     Tlie 
case  is  too  important  to  require  it.     For 
myself  I  may  truly  say  that  I  felt  more 
than  the  interest  of  a  mere  advocate  in 
this  cause,  which,  without  any  exaggera* 
tion  of  language,  may  well    be   said  to 
be  the  most  important  question  ever  de- 
bated in  this  court — a  question  in  which, 
and  in  its  results,  every  inhabitant  of  Cal- 
cutta is  most  deeply  interested.  As  a  Bri- 
tish subject,  but  yet  born  here,  I.  have  felt 
perhaps  even  yet  more  than  many  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  because  I  can  more  clearly 
understand  the  disadvantages  to  which  we 
are  about  to  be  subjected,  and  much  more 
deeply  regret  the  privileges  of  which  we 
are  all  in  common  deprived.  Hitherto,  my 
Lords,  we  have  enjoyed  some  immuni- 
ties  and  some  exemptions  in  comparison 
with  those  around  us.     X'^^'^  immunities 
and  those  privileges,  it  now  seems  to  be 
the  labour  of  this  Government  to  destroi/,  and 
if  tliey  succeed  in  their  present  object,  they 
will  have  it  in  their  power  at  any  time  to 
destroy  them,  and  to  expel  every  English^ 
man,  if  they  wish  it,  from  the  precincts  of 
Calcutta.  Deprived  of  many  of  our  rights 
by  parliamentary  authority  on  a  supposed 
necessity,  deprived  of  others  by  acts  of  the 
local  government  without  any  necessity  at 
all,  we  have  not  even  the  means  of  making 
known  our  grievances,  where  as  yet  they 
are  not  understood.     Feeling,  as  I  do^ 
these  evils,  and  believing  that  they  will  in- 
crease, and  that  there  is  no  adequate  check 
to  abuses  here,  most  sincerely  should  I  re- 
joice to  see  the  day  when  larger  political 
privileges  should  be  extended  to  this  coun- 
try.    For  we  are  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  sport  of  a  Legation  carried  on  in  igno- 
rance of  our  rig/USf  which  are  therefore  dis- 
regarded.   But  still,  my  Lords,  we  look  to 
you,  and  to  this  court  instituted  as  safe- 
guards against  the  government,  for.  our 
protection  in  this  case.     Exercising  as  you 
do  political  powers,  you  have  a  right  to  be 
governed  by  considerations  of  policy.  On 
such  considerations  you  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate.     A  power  of  unlimited  tax- 
ation is  claimed  where  every  consideration 
of  policy,  of  convenience,  and  justice  points 
out  that  there  ought  to  be  a  limit,  and  a 
most  guarded  limit.     It  is  claimed  against 
us  by  those  whose  interests  are  opposed  to 
our  own,  and  against  whose  power  you 
were  placed  here  as  a  check.     I  most  ear- 
nestly intreat  your  Lordships  to  recollect 
these  things,  and  if,  my  Lords,  you  bavfk 
for  a  moment  allowed  them  less  than  their 
due  influence— if  Any  of  you  have  rashfyf 

and 
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;  the  IbUowing  aiv  coptes 
of  thdr  jadgmeoxs,  which 
AppirentlT  oenM-oniCMiiyy  in 
GazeOe. 


C.  Grey.'-'Thss  is  a  petition,  on  the 
if  terml  iobabitsnts  of  Calcutta^ 
ft  the  roistering  in  this  Court  of  a 
ition  for  the  levying  of  Stamp  Duties 
Icutta ;  which  r^ulation  having  been 
aalj  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Di> 
I  and  Board  of  Commissioners  lor 
ffimrs  of  India,  was  passed  by  tite 
Pkcsident  in  Council,  first  on  the  14th 
nbcr  1826,  and  again  on  the  14th  of 
1827,  and  has  bran  published  and 
nid  for  registration  in  the  court. 
id  Were  heard  in  support  of  this  pe- 
oo  the  Sd,  4th,  5th,  and  6tli  of  July, 
Hie  regulation  is  founded  upon  the 
r«ci|^ith,  ninety.ninth  and  hundredth 
n  of  the  Act  of  the  53d  Geo.  III. 
1^  entitled  an  Act  for  continuing  in 
Salt-India  Company  for  a  further 
ht  poncasion  of  the  British  territo- 


f0«yes  «iv(r  iftkM*  yiv«i»«t« 
_  tnss&rred  lf«iii  Iwiii^  TW 
bad  hK«  WftjT  <n«f«tMil  ^  ^M- 
Gvvwremect:  »>  t^vw^  u>^rr« 
ftffcece  with  the  fVTie«w«  liad  Un«  ywMw 
atmted :  and  by  the  »nie  act»  u|^iM  l)i» 
oottstractMW  of  which  lh«  |M>c«e«l  af)t«« 
iner.t  has  artseo,  the  $ov«rN|^ly  iMT  lhi» 
British  cfown  w«s  then  expoMslv  ae»«ft«^ 
OTer  the  whole  Krrii^Mnr« 

But  althou^  there  cwi  m^  Kin^  b« 
any  question  upon  thb  >^iit«  it  may  b« 
said  that  it  is  not«  |>erha)WH  y^  Atlly  ^W-^ 
termined  lor  whom,  in  coi\len^pl«(k>)\  t^" 
English  law,  the  Company  at  Mr»l  t\^  tK« 
dewanny,  and  their  other  twrittwrial  ac- 
quisitions, whether  Ibr  the  Kin|t,  A«  th« 
British  people  at  large,  or  A«  thema»lv««« 
These  questions  were  agitated  in  KuftUmU 
and  certainly  do  not  apiwar  to  have  been 
erer  formally  determined,  otherwine  than 
by  the  express  assertion  of  the  ttovereignty 
of  the  crown  :  wlUch,  imleed,  was  always 
expressly  reserved  in  the  royal  charloni» 
and  if  it  had  not  been  so  expreMivd,  mual 
still  have  been  implied,  wherever  M)v«rei|(ii 
powers  were  acquired  by  BritUh  sul^lM^li. 

But  in  1767  the  Pkirllament,  wllhnut 
making  any  declaration  uix>n  any  tpiwtlaii 
of  right,  provided  by  7  Geo.  111.  c.  M7. 
a.  2.  that  the  Urritorial  acquUitlont  rmiI  r«- 
ventiM  lat«lyobtaintd|  ihould  roinftin  In  (nw- 
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session  of  the  Cdmpany  for  a  limited  lime, 
and  the  same  possession  has  been  continued 
up  to  this  time,  and  extended  to  all  new  ac* 
quisitions  made  before  July  1813,  by  the 
following  acts : 

9  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  s.  2.  13  Geo.  III. 
c.  64,  s.  13.  19  Geo.  III.  c.  61,  s.  1,  20 
Geo.  IIL  c.  56y  ss.  1,  6.  21  Geo,  III. 
c.  65,  ss.  5,  8,  39.  24  Geo.  III.  c.  25, 
8.  83.  33  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  s.  1.  53  Geo. 
III.  c.  155,  s.  1.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
possession  of  the  Indian  teititories  and  re- 
venues has  been  thus  continued  in  the 
United  Company,  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  government  thereof  by  several 
otheracts.  Of  these  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63, 
s.  7,  provides,  that  the  whole  civil  and  mi- 
litary government  -of  the  presidency  of 
Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and  also  the 
ordering,  management  and  government  of 
all  the  territtHial  acquisitions  and  revenues 
lu  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  are  vested  in  the  Governor-general 
end  Council,  in  like  manner  as  the  same 
.  were  before  in  the  president  and  council. 
By  the  24  Geo.  III.  c.  25,  s.  1.  the  King 
was  empowered  to  appoint  six  commis- 
sioners <*  for  the  better  government  and 
security  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  this 
Mngdom  in  the  East- Indies,'*  and  by  the 
d9th  clause  of  the  same  act  it  is  provided, 
that  whereas  complaints  have  prevailed 
that  divers  rajahs,  zemindars,  polygamy 
talookdars,  and  other  native  landholders 
within  the  British  territories  in  India,  have 
been  unjustly  deprived  of,  or  compelled  to 
abandon  and  relinquish,  their  respective 
lands,  jurisdictions,  rights,  and  privileges,, 
or  that  the  tributes,  rents,  and  services  re- 
quired to  be  by  them  paid  or  performed 
for  their  respective  possessions  to  the  said 
United  Company,  are  become  grievous 
and  oppressive  ;  and  whereas  the  principles 
of  justice,  and  the  honour  of  this  country, 
require  that  such  complaints  should  be 
fortliwith  inquired  into,  and  fully  investi- 
gated, arid  if  founded  in  truth,  effectually 
redressed  :  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  said  United 
Company  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  ac- 
cordingly required  forthwith  to  take  the 
said  matters  into  their  serious  considera- 
tion, and  to  adopt,  take,  and  pursue  such 
methods  for  enquiring  into  the  causes, 
foundation,  and  truth  of  the  said  com- 
plaints, and  for  obtaining  a  full  and  per. 
feet  knowledge  of  the  same,  and  of  all 
circumstances  relating  thereto,  as  the  said 
Court  of  Directors  shall  think  best  adapted 
for  that  purpose ;  and  thereupon,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  respective  cases 
of  the  said  rajahs,  zemindars,  polygars, 
talookdars,  and  other  native  landholders, 
to  give  orders  and  instructions  to  the 
several  governments  and  presidencies  in 
India,  for  effectually  redressing,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  consistent  with  justice 
aad  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country, 


all  injuries  and  wrongs  which  the 
rajahs,  aemindars,  polygars,  talookdan, 
and  other  native  landholders,  may  have 
sustained  unjustly  in  the  manner  afoit- 
said,  and  for  settling  and  establishing, 
upon  principles  of  moderation  and  justtoe, 
according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  «f 
India,  the  permanent  rules  by  which  their 
respective  tributes,  rents,  and  services  shall 
be  in  future  rendered  and  paid  to  the  said 
United  Company,  by  the  said  rajahs, 
zemindars,  polygars,  talookdars,  and  other 
native  landholders. 

By  the  33  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  s.  9,  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India 
are  to  superintend,  direct,  and  control  ail 
acts  and  concerns  which  in  any  wise  relate 
to  or  concern  the  civil  or  military  govern- 
ment or  revenues  of  the  territories  and  ac- 
quisitions in  the  East- Indies,  and  by  tfie 
23d  section  of  the  same  act,  no  ordtrof  the 
Directors  concerning  the  governipent  or 
revenues,  after  it  has  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  cab 
be  varied  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors; 
and  by  s.  24,  the  whole  civil  am|  military 
government  of  tlie  presidency  of  Vwt  Wil- 
liam, and  the  ordering,  managenient,  and 
government  of  the  territorial  acqoisitioM 
and  revenues,  are  vested  in  a  Govemor> 
general  and  three  counsellors,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  are  provided  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

By  the  53  Geo,  III.  c.  155,  s.  1,  it  is 
enacted,  the  territorial  acquisitions  and  re- 
venues shall  remain  under  the  government  of 
the  Company  for  a  further  term,  sutijeA  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Act  of  ParUament 

It  was  in  obedience  to  the  above-mci^' 
tioned  39th  clause  of  the  act  of  the  24tli 
Geo.  1 1 1 .  c.  25,  that  those  arrangenentsaiMl 
regulations  were  made  by  the  govemmeat 
in  this  part  of  India,  between  1789  and 
1793,  which  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  «  the  permanent  settlement  :**  the 
substance  of  which  ^'as  that  the  jumma,  or 
assessment  upon  land  which  was  then 
made,  wa»  fixed  for  ever,  and  that  the 
existing  landholders,  and  their  heirs  and 
lawful  successors,  should  be  idlowed  to 
hold  their  estates  at  such  assessment  for 
ever.  It  scarcely  can  be  necessary  to  say, 
that  this  settlement  related  to  the  land  tri- 
bute alone,  and  did  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  sovereign,  wherever  that  power  might 
be  lodged,  to  levy  taxes  on  other  property. 
Even  if  such  had  been  the  intention  of  those 
who  made  the  regulation,  the  compact 
would  have  been  void;  No  govemment 
can,  by  any  agreement  or  law,  prevent 
future  governments  from  raising,  by  new 
laws^  such  revenues  as  are  necessary  for 
tlie  well-being  of  the  sute ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  settlement  was  expressly  stated 
to  be  a  settlement  of  the  land  asscssmewt 
o«ly :  the  sayer  duties,  thoii^b  altend,  and 
separated  in  collection  from  the  land  re- 
venue,   were  not   permanently,  settled  s 
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■or  wa»  tberd  any  declaration  that  could 
piwent  the  impositioR  of  new  taxes  on 
other  property  than  land. 

One  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  settle- 
nnt  was  recommended  by  the  authorities 
at  home  was :  '<  an  assessment  below  what 
tiw  country  could  bear,  was  no  detriment, 
IB  the  long  run,  to  the  government  itself,  be* 
GttHe  the  riches  of  the  pec^le  were  the  riches 
of  the  state.'*  The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Se^ 
kct  Committee  of  1812,  says  that  the  abo- 


sit,  and  that  by  expressing  those  only,  it 
ej[cluded  all  other  duties  or  taxes. 

To  the  first  argument,.  I  apprehend  it 
may  be  answered,  that  the  words  "  the 
whole  civil  and  military  government,"  and 
the  ordering  of  the  revenues,  are  large 
enough  to  include  the  power  of  taxation, 
and  diat  this  court  has  no  right  to  narrow 
t)ieir  plain  meaning ;  that  if  the  legislature 
meant  to  reserve  so  important  and  so 
dbvious  a  branch  of  government,    they 


lition  of  tax  on  spirituous  liquors  has  not     would  have  done  it  by  express  words ;  that 
been  final,  or  under  any  such  declaration  as     <<  the  possession   of   the  revenues  **   haa 


should  preclude  the  government  at  any  fu- 
ture time  from  the  option  of  restoring  the 
edilections  in  question,  and  Lord  Com- 
walliay  in  his  minute  of  3d  February  1790, 
■ays  of  the  internal  duties :  *<  some  may 
be  increased,  and  others  diminished  or 
Mnick  ofi^  aooordiBg  as  may  l>e  judged  ad- 
nahle  ;  and  in  a  course  of  time,  as  com- 


been  given  from  twenty  years  to  twenty 
years  to  the  Company,  and  this  would 
scarcely  be  consistent  with  an  implied 
reservation  to  Parliament  of  the  right  of 
altering  them  in  the  interval ;  that  cotem- 
poraneous  usage  might  be  resorted  to  for 
the  explanation  of  these  acts  of  Parlia. 
ment,  if  there  was  any  doubt  to  be  ex- 


qieree  and  wealth  increase,  such  regula-     plained,  and  a  frequent  variation  might  be 


tions  may  be  made  in  the  duties  on  the  in- 
ternal trade,  and  the  foreign  imports  and 
oporto  as  will  afford  a  large  addition  to 
the  tnoome  of  the  public,  whenever  its 
■eeeasities  may  require  it,  without  dis- 
eaunging  trade  or  manufactures,  or  im- 
piaiog  any  additional  rent  on  the  lands.** 

In  1797  (I  believe)  a  stamp  duty  was 
ittpooed  in  the  interior,  which,  wiUi  va- 
rious niodificatioos>  has  been  continued  to 
fhb  time,  and  the  produce  in  1821-22  of 
the  Bengal  stamp  duties  was  moi;e  tlian 
fifteen  lacks  of  current  rupees.  If  this 
ttttement  be  accurate,  it  seems  to  be  rea- 
mably  evident,  that  the  Indian  govern, 
meats  under  the  control  of  the  Court  of 
Diteetora  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
fivtbe  Affiursof  India,  bad,  in  1813,  a 
gsnoial  right  and  power  to  levy  taxes  in 
tiw  British  territories  in  India ;  restricted 
only  by  the  permanent  settlement  o(  the 
hod  aasevment  in  those  parts  of  India  in 
which  it  had  taken  place ;  by  some  diffi- 


shewn  of  the  taxes  in  the  Indian  provinces 
by  authority  of  the  government;  and  that 
the  supposition  of  the  parliament  having 
either  been  ignorant  of  these  acts  of  the 
Indian  government,  in  altering  the  reve- 
nues, <Mr  of  its  having  meant  to  reserve  the 
power  of  taxation  without  expressing  it^ 
becomes  quite  untenable,  when  we  see 
that,  by  another  series  of  enactments,  the 
20th  Geo.  III.  c.  8,  s.  5;  33d  Geo,  III. 
c.  50,  s.  126;  5Sd  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  s. 
eS ;  54th  Geo.  Ill,  c.  36,  s.  55^  all  the 
accounts  of  .the  revenue,  accurately  ar- 
ranged and  minutely  subdivided,  are  di- 
rected to  be  laid  annually  before  Parlia- 
ment. As  for  the  argument  upon  the 
25th  clause  of  the  53d  Geo,  III.  c.  155, 
it  is  founded,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  view  of  the  subject,  lliat 
clause,  so  far  from  giving,  for  the  first 
time,  a  power  of  levying  particular  duties, 
recognizes  a  previously  existing  power, 
by  providing  Uiat  no  new  duties  shall  be 


cultiea  wfakh  were  opposed  to  the  exercise     imposed,  except  in  a  particular  vray,  and 


of  tboae  powers  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay ;  and  by  the  common  obligation 
of  du^,  which  ought  to  prevent  every  go- 
vonment  from  requiring  any  taxes  from 
Aa  subject,  except  such  as  are  required  for 
the  ccNnmon  good  of  all, 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
ta  enter  into  this  long  detail,  if  the  general 
power  to  levy  taxes  in  the  interior  had  not 
been  denied  by  counsel.  I  am  not  quite 
wn%  that  I  apprehend  rightly  the  grounds 
of  that  denial,  but  after  taking  all  the 
pains  I  eould  to  do  so,  I  suppose  them  to 
bi^  first :  that  as  the  power  had  never  been 


t(ie  whole  and  sole  object  of  the  clause 
seems  to  have  been,  to  prevent  any  vexa- 
tious or  capricious  interference  with  the 
trade,  which  by  the  same  act  was,  for  the 
first  time,  opened  between  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  and  India. 

II. 
Tbe  next  position  which  was  main« 
tained  was,  that,  even  if  a  general  power 
of  taxing  the  provinces  be  admitted,  stil( 
the  words  in  the  98th  sec.  of  53d  Ge^. 
III.,  c.  155,  vu,  <'  in  as  full,  large,  and 
ample  a  manner,  &c.**  have  relation  only 
to  Uie  manner  of  taxing,  and  not  to  the 


expressly  and  specifically  given  by  act  of    nature  of  the  tax  to  be  imposed,  and  that 
~  it  still  remained  inherent  in     we  may  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  wQrds, 


Siriiament,  and  that  a  new  tax  could  only  "■  duties  of  customs  and  other  taxes,*'  so 

be  Inpoied  by  a  new  act ;.  secondly,  that  that  they  shall  include  <Hily  other  tavas  of 

illt  851b  clause  of  the  5Sd  Geo.III.  c.  155,  the  $awie  kind,  or  (by  the  reference  whidi 

gave*  for  the  first  time,  the  power  of  im-  is  made  to  the  25th  section)  only  dutdfs  of 

duties  of  export  impart^  and  tnan-    exparip  import,  and  transit.    . 
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Some  authorities  were  cited  for  the  pur- 
|)Ose  of  establishing  rules  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dubious  acts  of  Parliament,  all  of 
vv^ich  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  inap- 
plicable to  this  case,  in  which  no  doubt 
can  be  fairly  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  The  preamble  of  the  98th 
clause  declares  it  to  be  expedient  to  raise 
**  duties  and  taxes**  in  Calcutta,  without 
stating  any  limitation  as  to  the  sort  of  duty 
or  tax  ;  Uie  enacting  part  of  the  same 
clause  does  not  only  use  tlie  terms  "  du- 
ties of  customs  and  other  taxes,**  but  adds, 
'<  in  respect  of  all  goods,  wares,  merr 
chandizes,  commodities,  and  property 
whatsoever  ;**  and  to  put  the  matter  be- 
yond all  doubt,  goes  on  to  say,  '<  in  as 
full,  large,  and  ample  manner  as  the 
government  may  now  lawfully  impose  any 
duties  or  taxes  on  any  person  whomsoever, 
or  in  any  place  whatsoever.** 

The  reference  made  at  the  close  of  the 
98th  section  to  the  25th  section  has  for  its 
object  to  point  out  the  mode  of  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home, 
and  not  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  tax  ; 
and  I  really  do  not  understand  the  argu- 
ment by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
shew,  that  "  duties  of  customs  and  other 
taxes  in  respect  of  all  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandizes, commodities  and  property  what- 
soever,** in  the  one  section,  must  mean  the 
same  thing  as  "  duties  and  taxes  of  export, 
import,  and  transit  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandizes,**  in  the  other.  The  two 
sections  have  perfectly  distinct  objects. 
The  25th  section  subjects  to  an  additional 
check,  in  particular  cases,  a  power  which 
l)ad  previously  existed  and  been  used ; 
the  98th  section  calls  into  action,  but 
subject  to  a  similar  check,  a  new  power, 
which  it  was  supposed  could  not,  before 
that  enactnTeot,  be  legally  exercised. 

HI. 

Another  objection,  and  one  which 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  opposed  this  regulation  was,  that, 
even  if  it  be  legal,  this  court  has  no  au- 
thority to  register  it. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  gives  me  an  occasion 
for  stating  the  grounds  on  which  I  con- 
sider that  the  registration  is  necessary,  and 
that  without  the  registration  of  some  regu- 
lation for  the  purpose,  no  i^uch  tax  can  be 
enforced  in  Calcutta. 

The  imposition  of  a  tax,  and  the  law 
by  which  it  is  to  be  enforced,  are  things 
easily  distinguishable  from  each  other; 
as  easily  as  the  judgment  from  the  execu- 
tion in  a  suit  at  law.  In  the  English 
constitution,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  be- 
longs  to  the  Commons  alone,  though  all 
branches  of  the  legislature  must  concur  in 
enforcing  it.  To  borrow  words  attributed 
to  Lord  Chatham :  ''  the  taxes  are  a  vo- 
luntary gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons 
alone.    la  legislation,  the  three  states  of 


the  realni  are  alike  coDcemed,  but  th9 
concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to 
a  tax  is  only  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the 
form  of  a  law.'* 

The  two  matters  being  distinct  from 
each  other  in  the  view  of  the  English  law, 
they  have  been  kept  distinct  aUo  in  the 
act  of  the  53d  Geo.  III.,  c  155  ;  the  98tb 
section  provides  for  the  imposition  of  the 
tax ;  the  99th  for  the  law  and  regulation, 
by  which  it  is  to  be  enforced ;  the  impo- 
sition is  to  be  made  by  the  govemment, 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  Court  of 
Directors ;  the  regulation  by  the  Gover- 
nor.general  in  council,  in  the  same  way 
as  other  regulations  are  made. 

In  these  latter  words,  however,  there  is 
a  latent  ambiguity,  because  the  fact  is, 
that  the  government  has  been  used  to  make 
regulations  in  two  ways;  those  for  the  in- 
terior being  completed,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  33d  Geo.  III.  c.  142, 
s.  8,  by  registry  in  the  judicial  department, 
and  transmission  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, whereas  the  regulations  for  Cal- 
cutta are  registered  in  this  court,  under 
the  13th  Geo.  III.,  c.  63,  s.  56,  and  are 
subject  to  appeal  before  the  King  in  coun- 
cil. This  ambiguity  causes  the  only  diffi- 
culty. But  surely  it  coula  not  be  meant 
to  leave  it  to  tlie  option  of  the  govemment 
to  adopt  either  of  the  courses,  according  to 
its  inclination,  and  as  that  inclination' 
might  vary  from  time  to  time.  It  seems 
to  be  a  more  reasonable  meaning,  that  a 
tax  regulation  for  the  town  of  Calcutta  is 
to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
regulations  for  Calcutta  are  made. 

Again ;  the  99th  section  does  not  require 
that  the  previous  sanction  of  the  autho- 
rities at  home  shall  be  obtained  for  the  re- 
gulation, as  the  98th  requires  it  for  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  ;  so  that  if  registry 
in  this  court  were  not  required,  this  would 
be  a  solitary  instance,  in  which  the  Go- 
vernor-general in  council,  by  his  own  au- 
thority alone,  could  make  regulations  af* 
fecting  British  persons,  as  a  class. 

But  there  is  a  plainer  ground  than  any 
of  these  inferences:  the  13th  Geo.  III. 
c.  63,  s.  36,  which  prescribes  the  mode  of 
making  regulations  for  the  good  order  and 
civil  government  of  the  settlement  at 
Fort- William,  provides  that  they  shall  not 
be  valid,  nor  of  any  force  or  effect,  until 
the  same  shall  be  duly  registered  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Supreme  Court.  It  cannot 
be  contended,  that  the  regulation  in  ques- 
tion, is  not  one  which  relates  to  the  good 
order  and  civil  government  of  the  town, 
for  it  imposes  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
permits  houses  to  be  searched,  and  gives 
to  certain  public  officers  a  new  authority 
to  administer  oaths,  and  interferes  with 
some  of  the  proceedings  even  of  this  court. 
Then  I  ask  in  whiat  way  has  the  proviiioa 
in  the  13th  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  p.  36  beea 

repealed? 
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repealed  ?  or  if  it  be  still  amongst  the  sta. 
totes,  by  what  reasonable  argument  can 
it  be  contended,  that  by  the  99th  sect,  it  is 
meant,  that  the  court  shall  sustain  indict- 
Baeots  and  informations  for  offences  un. 
kaown  to  the  criminal  law,  and  arising 
only  out  of  the  infringement  of  an  unre- 
gistered order  of  council  ? 

The  only  arguments  which  I  have  heard 
against  the  necessity  of  registration  are ; 
mst,  that  it  must  be  supposed,  that  the 
Mioction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  Court  of  Directors  was  substituted  by 
registration :  but  this  supposition  falls  to 
die  ground,  if  the  sanction  is  required,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  for  the  imposition  of 
the  tax  only,  and  not  for  the  regulation. 
Secondly,  it  is  said,  that  all  interference  of 
tills  court  in  matters  of  ^revenue  is  prohi- 
bited by  the  21st  Geo.  III.  c.  70.  s.  8; 
but  the  obvious  answer  to  this  is  that,  that 
danse  had  relation  only  to  the  then  exist- 
ing state  of  the  revenue,  and  that  it  did 
not  contemplate  any  revenue  to  be  raised 
within  Calcutta,  nor  upon  British  persons, 
lor  the  raising  of  which  no  provision  was 
mad^  except  in  specific  cases,  until  the 
enacting  in  1818  of  the  clauses  which  are 
now  the  main  subject  of  our  consideration  ; 
and  those  clauses,  and  the  107th  of  the 
fame  act,  having  given  to  this  court  a  new 
jorisdiction  in  matters  of  revenue  affecting 
Calcutta  and  British  persons,  have  left 
that  portion  of  the  revenue  system  entirely 
onaffected  by  the  21st  Geo.  III.  c.  70, 
i.8. 

If  the  regulations  for  enforcing  taxes 
impoaed  under  the  authority  of  the  98th 
section  of  the  .53d  Geo.  III.  c  155,  must 
be  registered  in  the  supreme  court,  it  is 
plain  that  previous  to  registry  no  informa- 
tion could  be  filed  even  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  mere  amount  of  the  tax 
itself:  because  the  100th  section,  which 
gires  the  right  to  file  such  informations, 
and  which  is  a  penal  clause,  gives  the  right 
only  in  case  of  any  breach  of  any  law  or 
r^uiadon :  so  that  a  regulation  must  have 
been  completed,  and  infringed,  before  the 
iafijnnation  will  lie. 

IV. 

Tbe  remaining  objections  which  were 
made  oh  the  part  of  the  petitioners  applied 
to  the  details  of  the  regulation. 

It  was  objected  to  some  of  tbe  clauses 
that  tfaey  gave  a  power  to  the  Board  of 
Rerenue  of  imposing  daily  fines  of  unli- 
■■led  amount  upon  those  who  should  per- 
ast  in  their  offence ;  but  this  is  not  so  : 
thdr  power  of  fining  is  limited  by  the 
amount  of  tiie  first  fine  being  fixed,  and 
tfKmgh  the  commissioners  may  direct  a 
mailer  daily  fine  to  be  afterwards  levied, 
tfaey  cannot  impose  a  larger. 

Again ;  it  was  said,  that  a  right  of  search- 
ii^  tha  booacs  of  the  heirs,  executors,  or 
admiiiialnAon»  of  the  distributors  of  stamps 
girsa:  bat  it  is  not  the  fact  that  a 
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right  of  entering  the  houses  is  given,  but 
of  demanding  a  search,  and  imposing  a 
fine,  if  it  be  refused  :  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  regulation  is,  in  this  respect,  much 
surpassed  in  severity  by  enactments  in  the 
English  statutes,  relating  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  assignees  of  insolvent  deb- 
tors, into  whose  hands  the  property  of  the 
insolvents  has  come ;  by  others,  conferring 
the  right  of  searching  houses  for  the  pro- 
perty of  bankrupts ;  by  others,  empower- 
ing the  ofiicers  of  Excise  to  break  open 
doors  to  detect  the  illicit  manufacture  of 
Exciseable  articles ;  and  by  the  law,  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  representatives 
of  persons  dying  with  crown  property  in 
their  hands,  such  as  stamped  paper,  not  yet 
paid  for. 

Another  clause  which  was  objected  to, 
was  that  one  whereby  the  members  of  the 
board  of  revenue  are  empowered  to  ad- 
minister  oaths,  and  it  was  seriously  con- 
tended, that  nothing  less  than  a  new  ihct  of 
parliament  could  confer  such  an  authority. 
This  court  acknowledges  that  the  authority 
must  be  derived  from  parliament,  but  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  when  the  power  was 
conferred  by  parliament  upon  tlie  Gover- 
nor-general in  Council  and  the  court,  of 
making  and  registering  regulations  for  the 
good  order  and  civil  government  of  the 
town,  the  power  was  included  of  provid- 
ing for  the  investigation  of  matters  of  fact, 
by  taking  evidence  on  oath,  before  persons 
to  be  duly  constituted  under  such  regula- 
tions. 

A  further  objection  was  made  against 
the  clause  by  whicli  n  penalty  is.  imposed 
for  filing  in  any  court  of  justice  certain 
unstamped  papers. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  this 
court  has  no  right  to  make  a  question  of 
the  expediency  of  any  part  of  this  tax,  but 
only  to  see  that  it  does  not  exceed  legal 
l)ounds,  and  then  to  assist  in  enforcing  it 
by  due  regulations.  The  legality  of  a 
stamp  duty  on  papers  to  be  used  in  law 
proceedings  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny 
when  it  has  so  long  subsisted  in  England. 
The  method  of  enforcing  it  by  fining 
those  who  file  unstamped  papers,  is  taken 
from  an  act  of  the  Imperial  parliament, 
though  applicable  only  to  Ireland  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  less  objectionable  for 
Calcutta,  than  the  mode  which  has  been 
long  pursued  in  England ;  namely,  that 
of  making  unstamped  papers  inadmissible 
as  evidence.  I  am  not,  indeed,  at  present, 
aware  of  any  less  oppressive  course  by 
which  the  duty  could  be  enforced  here; 
and  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  those 
who  have  argued  against  these  penalties 
had  shewn  us  some  better  methods^  by 
which,  with  equal  efficiency,  we  might 
have  enforced  a  tax,  which,  if  it  be  legal, 
we  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  duty  to  maintain. 

For  my  own  part,  though  I  admit  that 
2  K  isvaxv^ 
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tahny  £bgli8ll  vMfelnMnto  sre  quire  indi* 
^Ue  of  ftftpticadioii  to  this  country,  yet  I 
connder  tbe  laws  of  the  country  to  be  my 
h^i  fctafidard  for  ^neral  jpurposes,  and  a 


ftedieney  «s  w«il  Miht  l^g^fNf  o^  «  mgo« 
lacioti.  But  nt  ^  ttneie  time,  I  Ota  «itis^ 
fied  tluit,  in  geneiml,  we  have  tiot  the 
ineans  in  this  country  of  obtaining,  witbiA 


guide  too  valuable  to  be  abandoned  b«?for«     «ny  tnoderate  thnd,  tbe  wbolo  infbtfinalioB, 


another  presents  itself. 

Whh  a  reference  to  the  whole  of  die  ob> 
jectioils  which  have  been  made,  I  admit 
that,  according  to  my  view  of  tbe  matter, 
the  regulation  might,  in  some  of  its  parts, 
have  been  amend^  with  advaiitage ;  but  I 
do  not  find  any  thing  which  is  repugnant  U> 
law,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  will,  in  effect,  be 
expressive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
considering  that  it  must  l)e  enforced  by 
proceedings  in  this  court.  The  decision 
of  the  court  is,  therefore,  that  the  regula- 
tion shall  iie  registered. 

V. 
It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  some  matters  which  are  only  inci- 
-dental  to  this  proceeding. 

An  assertion  has  been  made  of  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  inhabitants  <i(  Calcutta  to 
be  heard,  and  heard  by  means  o(  the  advo- 
cates of  the  comt,  before  a  regulation  can 
be  registered.     I  flm  of  opinion,  that  no 
such  right  eiEists.     This  is  not  a  suit  at 
law,  or  in  equity,  but  a  very  peculiar  func- 
tion of  the  court  prescribed  by  statute,  and 
more  of  a  legislative  than  a  judicial  cha- 
nK^ter ;  and  I  know  of  no  foundation  on 
which  such  a  right  can  rest :  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  any  petitioner  would  have 
as  strong  k  claim  to  be  so  heard  as  those 
have,   who  are  heard  at  the  bar  of   the 
houses  of  parliament,  or  before  the  Privy 
Council.    It  seems  to  be  necessarv  to  state 
thus  much,  because,  if  a  regulation  were 
liable  to  be  invalidated  by  a  refusal  to  hear 
counsel  against  it,  we  might  have  a  thou- 
sand petitions  filed,  by  which  tbe  registra- 
tion   Alight  be    retarded    ad    infinitum; 
whilst  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
might  require  the  immediate  enactment  of 
tbe  Uw.     It  is  only,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  right  of  tbe  court 
to  prescribe  and  control  tbe  mode  of  bear- 
ing these  petitions,  that   I  mention  the 
matter  at  all.     In  all  such  cases,  the  court 
'muit  be  desirous  to  have  as  mudi  infbrma- 
tloki  as  possible :  it  would-be  a  wrong  and 
capricious  exercise  of  power  to  preclude  a 
l^revioUs  discussion  of  a  matter  which  is 
subject  to  appeal ;  and  I  know  of  no  cbati- 
nel,  through  which  the  court  could  receive 
aiiy  objections  against  a  regulation,  more 
conveniently  or  more  agreeably  to  them- 
telv^  than  through  the  advocates  of  the 
court. 

Another  question  has  been  made  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  court  is  called 
upon  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  a  regula- 
tion. I  agree,  in 'the  main,  withanopi- 
.  niota  expr^aed  upon  this  point  ita  « judg- 
tiient  which  I  have  mad  of  Sir  £dward 
West's;  namely,  that  titt  words  of  ibe 
MafifCV  oblige  tlf»dourt-tp€«iildirtlM  ex. 


which  would  be  necffifsai^  to  come  to  fc 
saftisfacftery  dedsion  as  to  tbe  expediency ; 
and  that  we  must,  iti  a  great  measure,  bt 
guided  in  that  respect  by  the  opinion  of 
others,  who  luive  greater  tfieans  and  bett^ 
opportunities.  In  this  case,  boWever,  the 
question  is  scarcely  Yiaised,  fbr  we  clea^ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  expediency  lif 
the  tax,  but  only  of  the  regalafton  hjr 
which  it  is  enforced.  1  am  anxioes  tb 
point  this  out,  lest  it  should  be  sVFppdsed 
that  I  do  express  any  opinion  tm  this  oc- 
casion, as  to  the  expedieticy  of  the  tax,  or 
its  alleged  inequality ;  I  loive  not  tbe  re- 
quisite information ;  nor,  if  I  had,  should 
I  be  called  upon,  or  entitled,  4o  apply  it 
•here  for  that  -purpose. 

Sir  Jakn  Franks,— The  Chief  JuAice  Of 
tbis  court.  Sir  Charles  Grey,  expressed  bis 
c^iinioo,  that  the  counsel  for  die  petitioners 
had  not  a  right  to  be  heard  against  tbe 
registration  of  the  stamp  Tegnlation,  pro- 
posed to  be  registered,  and  now  beftire  this 
conrt ;  but  at  tbe  same  lime  declared,  be 
was  willing  to  bear  the  petitioners*  counsel, 
because  of  tbe  inyportadt  subject  of  the 
petition .  H  a  ving  carefully  ocnsidered  the 
question  of  right,  I  agree  in  opinioD  with 
Sir  Charles  Grey ;  that  it  does  not  exist. 
Whether  such  a  right  exist  or  not,  depends 
upon  tbe  36th  section  of  the  statute  ef 
1773,  ISth  Geo.  III.  c  65. 

It  enacts,  that  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Governor  general  and  council  to  make 
and  issue  rules,  ordinances,  mad  regula- 
tions fbr  the  good  order  and  dvil  govern- 
ment off  he  United  Company's  setdement 
at  Fort  William,  and  other  factories  sub- 
ordinate thereto,  as  shall  -be  reasonable; 
-such  rules  not  being  tepugnaot  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm ;  and  to  impoae  fines 
and  forfeitures  far  the  ibreaeh  of  iooh 
rules. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  saadM,  or  any  of 
them,  sliall  not  be  valid,  imtil  the  same 
shall  be  registered  and  published  in  tbe 
supreme  court,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  said  eonrt,  which  registry 
shall  not  be  made  until  the  expiration  oif 
twenty  days  after  the  same  shall  be  pub- 
lished, and  a  copy  thereof  affixed  In  aame 
conspicuous  part  of  tbe  ooart*boiMa,  and 
from  and  immediately  after  euch  leghtiy, 
the  same  shall  be  valid  in  law. 

The  section  then  makea  it  kwftil  Ibr 
any  penon  in  India  to  <  appeal  therefrom 
to  his  migesty  in  council :  lo  as  such  ap- 
peal, or  notice  thereof,  be  lodged  %ntiiin 
the  space  of  sixty  dajrs  -after  tba  -ngiitir- 
ing  and  publishing  tbe  sameu 

A  right  of  apped  is  given  ibgr  the' iwwds 
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thui|g( as  to  a  pclitkm  to  the  «u(»reiiie  court, 
against  the  registration^  To  supply  ^ 
Opiiasion,  to  pive»  expressly,  a  right  to 
be  beard  uainst  the  reffistnUioqf  it  has 
^eeo  ari;ued,  that  a  ri^^  of  appeal  iocu 
plic&a  nsht  to  be  h/fani,  and  hj  counsel, 
gainst  toe  r^istratioo  of  the  rule  aod  re- 
gulatioiv  X  uo  not  feel  the  force  of  this 
vgument ;  because  an  appeal  against  the 
ruleia^  by  this  section^  to  be  lodged  «vithin 
sxty  di^s  after  the  time  of  registering, 
but  the  registration  becomes  valid  twenty 
days  after  it  has  been  published.  One  per- 
son may  petition  (if  the  cl^m  of  right  is 
founded)  to  be  heard  against  the  registra- 
tion, and  n^er  appeal.  Another  may, 
after  the  registration,  appeal  witliout  hav- 
faig  petitioned.  And  I  do  not  think,  I 
ought  to  imply  a  construction,  that  might 
promote  an  inconvenience.  But  I  have 
not  any  doubt,  that  thia  court  at  all  times 
would  be  desiroua  to  hear  any  petitioner, 
by  bis  counsel,  against  the  registration  of 
any  such  rule  :  it  would  Ue  a  nuxl^  likely 
to  suggest  legal  grounds  of  consideration 
to  the  court  upon  any  such  subject, 

I  come  to  the  objections  made  to  the 
registnOion  of  this  regulation. 
.  The  counsel   for  the  petitioners  h«ve 
made  three  objections  to  the  registration, 
of  the  stamp  regulation  in  question. 

1st.— That  there  is  not  any  authority, 
ff  law,  to  impose  a  stamp  duty  in  Cal- 
cutta, 

Sd.— Nor  any  authority  of  law,to  j  us. 
tify  the  registration  of  such  a  rule,  a$  im- 
poses the  stamp  duty  in  question,  (if  ad- 
missible,) it  being  perfect  without  re- 
gistration. 

3d. — That  the  rule  ofiered  is  not  proper 
for  registration. 

Tbe  rule  in  question  contains  annexed 
to  it  a  schedule  of  the  duties  to  be  raised ; 
places  the  conduct  of  them  under  the 
nreof  the  board  of  revenue  of  Calcutta, 
and  contains  several  clauses  that  prescribe 
die  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  officers 
to  sell  and  distribute  stamps. 

The  6th  section  of  the  9th  clause — the 
15th  and  16th  of  the  9th— the  3d  of  the 
11th  and  the  15th  clause;  are  those  to 
whid  objections  have  been  made. 

The  clauses  are  objected  to,  because 
they  giv9  powers  to  fine ;  some  arbitrary, 
pome  exo)i>itant;  and  last  because  they 
would  give  oowers  to  officers  of  the  re- 
venue to  aumiuistpr  o^^bs  in  that  de- 
partment. 

In  answer  to  thes^  otyectioi^s  to  the 
jjirfsent  stamp  regulation ;  it  appears  to 
me^  that  although  th^re  is  a  djsqretfpnary 
power  confided  tp  th/s  board  of  revenue, 

Can  objection  ought  not  to  prevail  fron^ 
cause ;  because  it  is  a  power  whereby 
Ibey  may  reduce,  but  cannot  increase  the 
fine  to  which  any  distributor  maybe  liable. 
m»  will  appear  by  r^i^rence  to  the  6th, 
Ihlkg  and  I&faplausep  of  thf  9th  s^jbpp, 


by  which  that  discretion  hM  t^^Q  glv^n 
the  board  of  revenue. 

As  to  exorbitance,  before  it  shall  be 
pronounced,  that  these  rules  admit  exor- 
bltAof,  fines,  it  ought  to  be  conadered 
what  tlie  duty  of  a  distributor  of  stamps 
is,  with  respect  to  the  public ;  and  what 
ojught  to  be  the  objects  of  a  stamp  regula- 
tion with  respect  to  that  du^. 

As  a  receiver,  his  duty  is  to  accoupt 
with  the  board  of  revenue  upon  behalf  of 
the  £ast  India  Company,  and  his  office 
makes  him  answerable  for  breaches  of 
doty  ;  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  offences 
against  the  rules,  if  he  shall  not  give  up 
sums  of  money  he  had  received  as  dis. 
tributor,  or  his  accounts  upon  demand.' 
The  fines  and  penalties  given  by  these  sec- 
tions or  rules,  are  sanctions  for  the  per. 
formance  of  both  duties. 

And  in  considering  of  them,  I  shall 
shew  what  has  been  imposed  by  the  law 
as  a  penalty,  because  of  a  fraudulent 
breach  of  duty,  upon  persons  entrusted  in 
offices ;  independent  of  the  statutes  that 
give  summary  jurisdiction  for  recovering 
penalties  giv^n  by  revenue  law ;  and  shall 
then  refer  to  some  of  those  laws. 

By  the  statute  7th  Edw.  VI.  c.  1,  it  is 
enacted,  that  if  any  receiver  or  accountant 
shall  receive  of  any  person,  for  the  pay. 
ment  of  any  fees,  annuities,  pensions,  or 
duties,  more  than  he  may  lawfully  re- 
ceive, the  person  so  offending  shall  for- 
feit  to  the  party  grieved  6s.  StL  for  ^very 
penny  or  pennyworth  so  taken  or  re- 
ceived ^^SladUng  v.  Morgan,  How,  203. 

The  occasion  of  passing  that  statute 
appears  in  the  case  referred  to.  It  means 
a  receiver  of  the  king.  The  penalty  given 
by  that  statute  amounts  to  80  times  the 
amount  of  tbe  sum  fraudulently  received. 

By  tbe  58  Geo,  III.  c.  81,  distributofi; 
of  stamps  are  to  verify  their  accounts 
upon  oath  ;  penalty  ;^40. 

Tiie  fine  by  the  6th  section  (objected 
to)  imposed  upon  a  distributor,  who  re- 
fuses to  permit  his  accounts  to  be  in> 
spected,  is  100  rupees,  to  be  daily  increased 
upon  daily  refusal. 

In  the  one  case,  the  distributor  is  liahle 
to  four  times  as  much,  for  a  siqgle  offence, 
as  the  other.  Obstinate  refusal,  in  the 
clauses  objected  to,  increases  thv  daily 
fine. 

llie  15th  section  was  objected  to  be. 
cause  it  gives  the  collector  a  right  of 
search  of  the  house  after  a  refusal;  but 
upon  a  referepce  to  the  section,  it  does 
not  give  such  a  rijght ;  it  gives  a  right  to 
the  collector  to  demand  to  make  search 
for  stores  of  stamps  ^nd  accounts  of  the 
deceased  distributof,  from  the  person  ad. 
ministering  his  effects,  and  makes  the  per- 
son refusing  it  subject  t9  a  penalty.  Such 
a  right  may  be  prevented  by  comfdiance 
juipfm'  dieapaand ;  Ifut  it  is  not  unusual  to 
give  cvappuch  powers  by  p^j^tfivy  Uvp 

for 
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for  recoVering  penalties  :  thus  by  the  act 
1st  Geo.  ly.  c.  74,  section  45,  an  act  re- 
lating to  distilleries  in  Scotland ;  if  an 
excise  officer  shall  be  refused  admittance 
into  a  distillery  after  demand,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  two  hundred  pounds  penalty, 
and  if  admittance  shall  not  be  given,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  officer  refused  to 
enter  upon  such  distillery. 

The  last  clause  of  the  regulation  has 
been  objected  to,  because  it  gives  power  to 
collectors  of  revenue,  and  other  officers 
vested  with  charge  of  offices  for  sale  of 
stamps,  to  administer  oaths. 

I  conceive  the  Governor-general  and 
council  have  authority  to  give  such  power. 

By  the  36th  section  of  the  statute,  13th 
Geo.  III.  c.  63,  they  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  good  order 
and  government  of  this  presidency,  and 
to  impose  fines  and  forfeit  for  breach  of 
them. 

And  having  had  such  authority  given 
to  them  to  impose  duties  and  taxes  upon 
Calcutta,   as   by  the   98tb  section,    53d 
Geo.  Ill ;  by  the   99th  section   of  that 
act,  they  are  also  empowered  to   make 
rules    and    regulations  respecting    such 
duties  and  taxes.     And  such  power  au- 
thorizes them,  in  my  judgment,  to  make 
rules  to  enforce  payment  of  such  duties 
as  have  been  imposed  by  them,  by  au> 
thbrity    of  the    British  parliament.     By 
the    55th   Geo.   III.  c.    81,  section  12, 
the  commissioners  of  stamps,  or  one  or 
more    of   them,    may  *  administer    oaths 
to   carry   that    act    into    effect.     There 
are  similar  provisions  in  several  statutes 
to  enforce  payment  of  penalties.      The 
power  to  administer  oaths  is  incident  to 
judicial  authority,  or  conferred  by  act  of 
pariiament.     In  the  hearing  causes  in  the 
superior  court,  or  before  justices  of  peace 
at  sessions,  on  taking  informations,  it  is 
incident  to  their  judicial  authority.     It  is 
not  incident  to  the  office  as  ministerial. 

The  statute  15th  Geo.  III.  c.  39,  pro- 
vides thus :  ««  Whereas,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  for  justices  of  the  peace  to  ad- 
minister oaths  when  penalties  are  to  be 
levied,  or  distresses  to  be  made  in  pur- 
suance of  acts  of  parliament,  which  they 
have  no  power  to  administer:**  it  then 
proceeds  to  give  them  power  to  administer 
oaths  for  that  purpose. 

The  authority  to  administer  oaths  given 
by  the  last  section  of  the  regulation  ob- 
jected to,  is  derived  from  the  same  source 
that  authority  to  administer  oaths  is  given 
to  justices  of  peace  in  matters  not  judicial ; 
that  of  the  legislature. 

The  inconvenience  to  the  public  from 
delay,  waiting  the  progress  of  a  suit  at 
law  or  equity,  and  the  cost  to  the  distri. 
butor,  might  be  great,  if  summary  means 
.  were  not  given  to  call  collectors  of  the 
revenue,  in  many  cases,  to  account :  sum- 


mary laws  have,  therefore,  been  found  ex- 
pedient in  such  cases. 

I  come  now  to  the  proposition  of  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  petitioners,  that 
there  is  not  authority,  by  law,  to  impose  a 
stamp  duty  to  be  paid  within  Calcutta. 
The  question  upon  this  part  of  the  present 
subject  depends  upon  the  construction  of 
the  statute,  53rd  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  section 
98.    I  shall  not  recur  to  the  cases  excited, 
as  to  the  authority  of  parliament  to  enact 
the  98th  and  99th  sections  of  that  statute. 
I  find  it  in  its  enactment.     It  is  my  duty 
to  respect  the  authority  of  the  legislature, 
and  when  an  occasion  arises,  as  at  present, 
to  construe  it  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment. 

Counsel  for  the  petitioners  state,  that, 
according  to  a  rule  of  construction  of 
statutes,  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
ought  to  prevail.  It  is  a  rule  of  construc- 
tion, but  there  are  other  rules,  one  of  them 
(Plow.  108,)  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  king 
V.  Barchet: — **  Such  a  sense  is  to  be 
made,  upon  the  whole,  as  that  no  clause, 
sentence,  or  word,  shall  prove  void,  or  in- 
significant, if  by  any  otfier  construction, 
they  may  be  made  useful  and  pertinent.** 

Every  part  of  the  98th  section  is  ma- 
terial to  shew  that  the  power  of  taxation 
thereby  given,  was  intended  to  be  a  power 
to  impose  taxes  upon  Calcutta,  in  as  full 
and  ample  a  manner  as  the  said  governors 
and  council  could,  at  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment, impose  duties  and  taxes  to  be  raised 
and  levied,  or  paid,  upon  any  other  per- 
son or  place  whatsoever. 

This  section   commences  with  a  pre- 
amble, not  connected  with,   or  referring 
to  any  other  of  the  statute,   and  recites 
that   **  Whereas,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
government  of  the    said   company   esta- 
blished at   Fort  William,    Madras,  &c.*' 
'<  should  have  authority  to  impose  duties 
and  taxes  to  be  imposed  within  the  se- 
veral towns  of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  &c. 
and  enacts  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Governor-general   of  Fort  William,  &c. 
to  impose  all  such  duties  of  customs  and 
(fther  taxes  to  be  levied  and  paid  within 
the  towns  of  Calcutta,  &c.  and  upon,  and 
by  all  persons  whatsoever  resident  or  being 
therein,  and  upon,  and  by  all  merchan- 
dizes,  commodities,   and  property  what- 
soever, in  any  such  country  or  place,  in 
as  full,  large,  and  ample  a  manner  as  such 
Governor-general  in'  council  (&c.}  may 
now  impose  any   duties  or  taxes  to  be 
levied  or  paid  by  any  persons  whomsoever, 
or  in  any  place  whatsoever,   within  tiie 
authority  of  the  said  governments.*' 

It  then  provides  as  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Directors  and  Board  of  Control, 
of  any  rule  that  shall  be  made  by  the  Go- 
vernor-general and  council,  pursuant  to 
such  audiority. 

Were  we  to  adopt  the  argument  of  the 
counsd  for  the  petitioners,  to  its  extent, 

we 
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aid  reject  the  general  words  in  the 
)le  of  this  section,  and  all  other 
therein,  that  purport  to  give  a  power 
^vernor  and  council  as  extensive 
'  could  exercise  elsewhere,  and  we 
confine  the  power  given  to  the  Go- 
•general  in  council  te  levy  taxes, 
»rt,  import  and  transit,  of  goods,  as 
25th  section  of  the  .53d  Geo.  III. 
i.  And  we  are  required  by  the 
i  for  the  petitioners  to  confine  that 

to  export,  import,  and  transit  of 
because  export,  import,  and  transit 
ds  are  mentioned  In  the  25th  sec- 
»ut  the  98th  section  has  not  any  con- 

with  the  25th  section.     The  25th 

was  intended  so  to  provide  for  the 
ion  of  persons,  who  should  become 
■<  to  the  £ast  Indies,  by  virtue  of  the 
on  of  the  58rd  Geo.  III.  c.    155, 

they  should  not,  in  the  course  of 
rade,.  be  chargeable  with  any  duties 
to  afiect  their  commercial  inter- 
.with  the  Company's  territory,  of. 
tbey  should  not  have  public  notice. 
lie  6th  section  of  that  statute,  it  was 
lawful  for  any  of  his  majesty's  sub* 
in  common  with  the  United  Com- 
lo  export  from  any  ports  of  Great 
1  and  Ireland,  to  all  ports  of  the 
i^y  in  the  East  Indies,  subject  to 
'era!  conditions  and  regulations  pre- 
I  by  that  statute. 

BB  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  should 
iiemselves  of  the  privilege  of  trade 

to  them  by  that  section,  might  be 
to  pay  duties  imposed  within  any  of 
saidencies  in   India,  of  which  suf. 

public  notice  Iiad  not  been  given ; 
.  provided  by  the  25th  section  of 
itute,  that  no  new  or  additional  im- 
n  of  any  duly  or  tax  upon  the  ex. 
mport  or  transit  of  goods,  wares,  or 
indi'zes,    made  by  such  authority, 

be  valid  until  it  should  have  the 
»n  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
ndia  Company,  with  the  approba- 
*  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  The 
I  provides  for  the  mode  of  express- 
at  approbation  to  the  government  in 

ties  upon  export,  import,  and  transit 
dsy  were  those  by  which  such  traders 
nost  likely  to  be  charged,  and  they 
preasly  mentioned  in  the  25th  see- 
But  the  legislature  had  a  different 
enacting  the  98th  section,  its  object 
ras  to  give  a  power  to  impose  taxes 
the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  the  other 
mentioned  in  the  section  as  fully  as 
k>>vemor-general  and  council,  and 
ion»  &c.  could  have  done  in  any 
place  within  their  authority.  In 
tti  section  it,  therefore,  used  par- 
'  words,  export,  import,  and  transit, 
0  98tb  section  gave  authority,  by 
J  words,  to  impose  taxes, 
t  faHentioo  of  the  legiskture  is,  as 


the  petitioners*  counsel  herein  stated,  a 
rule  by  which  statutes  are  to  be  interpreted, 
and  taking  the  words  of  the  98th  section, 
the  legislature  must,  have  intended  that 
the  governor  and  council  could  have  im- 
posed taxes,  lawfully  within  other  places 
within  their  authority,  besides  Calcutta, 
Madras,  &c.  mentioned  in  that  section  as 
the  places  to  which  the  authority  thereby 
given  was  to  extend  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  shewn  by  the  counsel  against  the  pe- 
tition, and  by  the  chief  justice  of  this 
court,  that  a  stamp  duty  was  then  payable 
within  the  Mofussil. 

The  statute  54  Geo.  TIL  c.  105,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  furnishes  some  comment 
upon  this  part  of.  the  case. 

It  recites  that  doubts  had  arisen  as  to 
certain  duties  theretofore  imposed  by  the 
governors  of  Fort  William,  &c.  and  pro- 
ceeds to  enact,  that  all  duties  of  customs, 
and  others  theretofore  made  and  imposed, 
as  well  upon  British  subjects  as  foreigners, 
by  authority  of  said  governments  within 
Calcutta,  &c,,  and  also  upon  all  persons, 
whomsoever  resident,  or  being  in  any 
country  or  place  within  the  authority 
of  said  governments,  and  in  respect  of 
all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes 
whatsoever,  and  all  orders  relating  to 
them,  and  all  fines  theretofore  imposed 
for  non-payment  of  such  duties,  shall 
be  valid,  as  fully  as  if  same  were  imposed 
by  authority  of  the  statute  5Srd  Geo.  III. 
c.  155. 

This  statute  shews  further,  that  at  the 
time  the  act  of  1753  was  passed,  there 
were  various  duties  and  taxes  payable  in 
the  Mofussil. 

The  statute  does  not  recite  or  state  the 
causes  of  doubt  as  to  these  duties  and 
taxes;  the  duty  might  have  been  legal, 
yet  not  Imposed  with  due  forms,  but  that 
statute  has  made  such  as  had  been  levied, 
valid,  as  if  imposed  by  authority  of  the 
53rd  Geo.  III.,  and  a  stamp  tax  was,  in 
fact,  amongst  the  taxes  in  force  at  that 
time,  without  those  towns. 

I  come  now  to  the  Srd  head. 

The  petitioners*  counsel  argue,  that  the 
regulation  in  question  does  not  require 
registration. 

I  do  not  agree  with  them.  By  the  99th 
section  53rd  Geo.  III.  the  governor  and 
council  have  authority  to  make  laws  and 
regulations,  respecting  such  duties  and 
taxes,  and  to  impose  fines,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  for  non-payment  of  them,  in 
as  full  and  ample  manner  as  the  governor 
and  council  may  impose  any  other  fines 
or  penalties. 

The  manner  by  which  the  governor  and 
council  may  impose  any  other  fines  or 
penalties  upon  any  British  subjects  of 
Fort  Williain,  is  by  making  a  rule  or  re- 
gulation to  prescribe  a  duty,  and  then 
imposing  a  fine  or  penalty  for  the  braieh. 
of  if|  to  have  such  rule  or  rsgulation  re^ 
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gM^rad  urith  the  approb«tidn  of  the  su- 
preme court,  by  the  authority  of  the  statute 
13th  Geo.  III.  C.63,  s.  36. 

.  Such  a  form  as  required  by  that  section 
gives  notice  to  the  subject  of  the  l«w  by 
which  be  may  be  bound,  gives  to  it  pro- 
iputgation.  And  the  law  by  which  the 
BritLh  subjects  might  be  bound  ia  this 
l^ace,  should  be  first  promulgated  to 
Uiem. 

The  setii  section,  13th  Geo.  III.  has 
provided  for  the  pubUc  notification  and 
registration  of  any  rule  or  regulation,  the 
governor  in  council  might  make  here  to 
affect  the  British  subject. 

.  The  S5tb  section,  6Srd  Geo.  III.  haa 
provided  also  for  the  promulgation  of 
rulesj  by  which  persons  who  might  trade 
to  India,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
thai  staikiite  might  be  affected. 

.  The  section  99th,  53rd  Geo.  III.  c. 
IBS,  enacts,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  GovemoT'generai  in  council  to  make 
laws  and  regulations  respecting  such 
duties,  (those  to  be  imposed  by  the  98th 
section)  to  impose  fines,  penalties  and  for- 
feitures, for  non<.payment  thereof,  in  as 
fiill  a  manner  as  such  governor  and  coun- 
eil  may  now  make  laws  and  regulations, 
and  impose  any  fines,  penalties^  or  for. 
fieitures  whatsoever.  But  by  the  36th  sec 
fion,  1 3th  Geo.  III.  no.  regulation,  fine,  or 
penalty  can  be  imposed  upon  British  sub- 
jects, until  it  shall  be  previously  re- 
gistered, according  to  the  form  therd[>y 
prescribed,  with  the  approbation  of  this 
court. 

.  The  stamp  duty  regulation  now  pro- 
posed would  affect  British  subjects,  and, 
therefore,  in  my  judgment,  it  requires  re- 
gistration. 

The  power  given  to  the  Govemor-ge- 
neral  and  council  to  make  regulations, 
by  the  99th  section,  53rd  Geo.  III.  and 
to  impose  fines^  penalties,  &c.  in  as  am- 
ple manner  as  the  Governor-general  in 
oouncil  may  now  make  regulations  and 
impose  fines,  refers  to  a  power,  by  some 
means,  given  before.  Hie  ISth  Geo.  III. 
referred  to,  section  36,  gives  them  such  a 
power,  provided  the  regulation  shall,  as 
thereby  directed,  be  duly  registered.  The. 
present  hile,  therefore,  also,  in  my  judg- 
ment, ought  to  be  registered. 

These  sections  ought  to  be  considered 
together.  They  form  a  part  of  the  same 
oode  of  laws,  and  are  affirmative  statutes, 
the  latter  not  repealing  tlie  former.  And 
it  is  a  rule  of  law,  upon  the  construction 
of  statutes,  "  that  all  which  relate  to  the 
same  subject,  roust  be  taken  as  one  sys. 
ttoi,  and  eonctructed  consistently :  and  the 
practice  has  been  such  in  cases  of  baulu 
hiptcy,  church  cases,  and  other  oases. — 
Hex  V.  Lowale. 

'  It  was;  •bjecied  by  the  petitioners*  coun- 
wAf  that  ibe  rule  iod  reguiadoB  in  ques- 
twm  wm  midt  to  tkt.  mmnci  tim  VHct* 


peesideiif,  and  not  of  the  Govemor-geaenU' 
But  tlie  statute  33d  Geo.  IIL  c.  59,  hit 
authorised  the  Vice-presidenjb  to  act  witb 
such  powers  as  by  the  goveromeut  of  V^ri 
St.  George  and  Bombay  may  beasevcMU 
and  the  statute  53d  Geo.  III.  c  155i,  s. 
98,  has  extended  to  the  govefMWa  oi  |ha 
several  presidencies  the  power  lo  impoaa 
taxes,  as  by  that  statute. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appeara  to  i|m^  th? 
stamp  regulation  in  question  baa  bean 
made  in  terms  that  admit  regialratioB; 
that  it  has  been  made  by  competent  ufMUkOr 
rity ;  and  that  this  court  ought  to  iMidar  it 
to  be  registered. 

Sir  Edward  Ityan* — I  might,  altar  tho 
clear  and  luminous  judgment  wiudi  haa 
been  pronounced  by  the  learned  Chief 
Justice,  content  myself  with  sinapW  at'* 
pressing  my  assent  to  the  registry  or  tUa 
stamp  regulation ;  but  that  I  finl,  ni  a 
matter  of  such  importance^  it  muit  ha 
more  satisfactory  to  those  who  aie  tp  ha 
affected  by  this  decision,  to  know  the  aM^ 
sons  which  have  operated  on  the  minda  af 
each  of  the  Judges. 

In  my  own  case,  I  feel  it  the  more  hi- 
cumbent  upon  me  to  adopt  this  couna^ 
because,  upon  some  of  the  quertiona  whleli 
have  arisen  in  the  course  of  this  diacussietii 
I  entertain  opinions  differing,  in  aona 
degree,  from  the  other  members  of' the 
court ;  these  opinions  I  think  it  r^^  ta- 
explain,  although  I  admit,  they  do  not 
materially  affect  the  matter  at  present  wi- 
der our  consideration,  but  ratlmr  apply  ta 
our  future  government,  in  deciding  upon 
the  rejection  or  admission  of  regukckm 
proposed  to  us  for  registry.  I  am  aha 
desirous  not  to  be  misunderstood  or  vtA^ 
represented,  and  as  the  matter  now  before 
the  court  has  excited  much  interest  in  this 
place,  and  is,  (as  we  are  told  by  the  learned 
counsel),  likely  to  be  discussed  in  various 
ways  at  home,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
be  cautious,  that  sentiments  and  opinions 
may  not  be  imputed  to  me,  as  one  of  the 
court,  which  I  have  never  entertained,  and 
that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  act  on  rea- 
sons or  grounds,  whidi,  in  truth,  have  no 
influence  in  directing  my  judgment. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  consent  to  the  registiy 
of  this  stamp  regulation,  I  think  it  fit  td 
staf^  my  opinion  upon  the  two  following 
questions :  — 

First, — As  to  what  I  conceive  is  tlie  duty 
cast  upon  the  court,  when  called  upon  by 
the  36th  section  of  the  ISth  Geo.  jll,.  a. 
63,  to  register  rules,  ordinances,  and  r^ 
gelations,  for  the  good  order  and  iciril 
government  of  the  United  Compaoy*8 
settlement  at  Fort  William,  qaade  by  the 
Governor-general  in  council. 

Secondly,-*-- As  to  whether  personal  who 
will  be  affected  by  apy  regulations,  biafa  a 
right 'to  ba  I|i$ai4>  W«r  >7  llimfilfaa.  or 
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couMely  prior  to'mdi  ngula^oas 

ragHtarea  in  this  ooiirt« 

As  to- Ike  first  qnestioii : — The  act  of  the 

13th  Geo.  III.  c.  63.  s.  36,  provideB, 

^  That  it  AiJl  vlid  iDBv  be  fanrfol  far  the  Go- 
venor-^taenl  and  Gnaacu  of  the  taid  Company's 
Mtttement  at  Fort  Wniiam,  in  Bengal,  firom  time 
to  tiaoe,  to  make  aid  isNie  Budi^niks,  ordinaaces, 
and  ngolatioos,  for  the  aood  order  mmI  dvn  «>. 
▼ennaent  of  the  said   United  Company's  setue- 
moit  at  Fort  William  aforesaid,  and  odier  futo- 
ito  and  places  subordinate,  or  to  be  subordinate 
thsreco,  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  reasonable, 
(sndi  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations  not  bring 
wpugnai»to  the  laws  of-tlie  reahn,)  and  to  set, 
Inpoge^  and  fadlict,  and  levy  reasonable  fines  and 
fixnitures  ftar  the  breadi  or  non-observance  of 
ndi  rules,  ordinances,  and  resuladons;  but,  ne- 
nathekas,  the  same  or  any  of  diem  shall  not  be 
TsUd,  orof  nty  force  or  eflSect,  until  thesame shall 
be  duly  registered  and  puUished  in  the  said  9u- 
frene  Coort  of  Judicature,  which  shall  be,  by  the 
■ew  dMttter  established,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  said  Court,  which  registry  shall 
tat  be  madeimtn  the  eapiratUm  of  twenty  days 
iilcrtlM  same  shall  be  openly  puUished,  and  a 
eopy  thereof  affixed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
Ok  Court-house,  or  place  where  the  said  Supreme 
Cont  shall  be  hdd;  and  from  and  immeoiately 
sAersnch  iwtlstiy  as  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be 
SBod  and  ▼aud  in  law;  but,  nevertheless,  it  shall 
■elawfialfbr  any  person  or  persons  in  In^  to  ap- 
peal dmeftom  to  nis  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  succes- 
Mxs,  in  council,  who  are  h^eby  empowered,  if 
they  think  fit,  to  set  aside  and  repeal  any  sudi 
ndes,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  so  as  such  ap- 
pad  or  notice  dierectf  be  lodged  in  the  New  Court 
of  Judicature,  within  the  space  of  sixty  days  after 
tte  tkne  of  the  rMisterinf  and  pubiishmg  the 
and  it  shall  oe  faiwful  for  any  person  or 
\  In  En^and  to  appeal  therefrom  in  like 
r,  within  sixty  days  after  the  publishing  the 
hi  Kn^and;  and  it  is  hereby  directed  and 
nndred,  tlMt  a  cM>y  of  all  such  rubs,  ordinances, 
lad  rcgnlatfcios,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  same 
■haU  be  ao  recrived,  shall  be  affixed  in  some  «»- 
■iOMMS  and  imblic  place  in  the  India  House, 
Chem  to  remam  and  be  resorted  to  as  occasicm 
AiD  require ;  yet,  nevertheless,  such  appeal  shall 
aot  dhrtnact,  impede,  or  hinder  the  Immediate 
wecniion  of  any  rule,  ordtaumce,  or  regulation,  so 
Bade  and  registered  as  aforesaid,  until  the  same 
ihall  iHFpear  to  have  been  set  aside  or  repealed, 
ipon  me  hearing  and  determination  of  such  ap- 


The  plain  meaning  of  the  commence- 
aeot  of  tills  section  is,  that  all  rules,  or- 
finances,  and  regulations,  made  by  the 
GoTcnior.^neral  and  Council,  are  to  be 
just  and  reasonable,  and  not  repugnant  to 
the  kiwa  of  the  realm;  but,  "neverthe- 
IcMy"  that  k,  though  just  and  reasonable, 
■mod  Bflti'epugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
they  are  not  to  be  of  any  force  or  effect 
tacil  vegistered  in  this  court  with  its  "  con- 
flsnt  and  approbation.'*  What  other  rea- 
sonable construction  can  be  put  on  the 
woada  '*  consent  and  approbation,*'  than 
-than  that  this  court,,  in  respect  of  all  regu- 
kftions  proposed  to  it  for  registry,  has 
•legislative  as  well  as  judicial  functions  to 
.peilbrm,  and  that  it  has  full  power  to  reject 
waifTeguhitionBf  though  they  be  not  repug- 
■anc  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  if  in  its 
judgment  such  regulations  are  upon  the 
whole  inexpedient?  Sach  I  conceive  to 
ha  the  power  intended  to  be  vested  in  this 
•comt  bf  this  act  of  parliament,  in  which 
wolds  ao  eomprehensive  as  <<  consent  and 
•pprobalioa*'  b^ve  been  used :  and  .how. 
•atr  iDcoovfDient^  in  my  osni'^ew,  J  may 
thialr'lht  fwion  oiF  Uv  JudiQwU  ais4  Itriili 


five  diaracter  <o  be,  And  bawmer  painAil 
and  burtbensome  the  duty  cast  upon  tha 
court,  still  I  am  not  able^  after  the  beat 
consideration  I  can  ^ve  the  subject,  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion.  I  am  the 
mme  confirmed  in  this  view,  when  I  con* 
aider  that  the  same  coDstruction  has  beeo 
put  on  tfiis  section  t^  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, as  is  apparent  from  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  tbe  appeal  of  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
the  King  in  council,  against  a  regulatioB 
registered  in  this  court. 

I  cannot,  afler  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  the  full  power  ef  entering 
into  the  consideration  of  the  question  3t 
expediency,  see  bow  this  court  can  pro- 
perly discharge  its  duty  otherwise  than  :by 
considering  tbe  expediency  as  well  as  the 
legality  of  every  regulation  proposed  for 
registry.  I  know  how  incompetent  a  tri.. 
bunal  this  Is  for  both  the  discussion  an4 
decision  of  a  variety  of  questions  wbicli 
may  be  thus  subjected  to  its  oonsideratioB* 
That  this  court  is  ill  calculated  for  some  of 
the  functions  it  has  to  perform,  may  i»e  |i 
forcible  argument  in  £ivour  <^a  chan^  in 
its  constitution;  yet  while,  the  power  re- 
mains, I  think  the  court  has  not  the  option 
of  electing  to  perform  a  part  only  <k  tbe 
duty  which  has  been  cast  upon  it.  I  would 
further  observe,  that  altiiough  I  think  the 
duty  cast  upon  tbe  Judges  burtbensome 
and  painful,  I  wish  not  to  be  understood 
as  expressing  an  opinion,  Aat  the  Govei^ 
nor -general  and  Council  should  have  vest- 
ed in  them  the  sole  power  .of  pas^ng  regu- 
lations for  the  good  order  and  civil  govern- 
ment of  this  place,  without  some  review  of 
their  proceedings ;  nor  that  cases  might  not 
arise  within  this  presidency,  where  the 
rejection  of  regulations,  on  tbe  grounds  of 
inexpediency,  would  not  be  a  duty  as 
simple  as  if  the  objection  had  been  merely 
of  a  nature  strictly  legal. 

Tbe  next  preliminary  question  Is,  as  to 
tbe  right  of  parties  to  be  heard -against  the 
registry  of  any  regulation. 

Now,  it  appears  by  tbe  section  nf  the 
act  which  I  have  already  cited,  that  the 
registry  of  regulations  cannot  be  made, 
although  the  court  consents  and  approves 
of  the  same,  "  until  the  expiration  of 
twenty  days  after  the  same  shall  be  openly 
published,  and  a  copy  thereof  affixed  in 
some  conspicuous  part  of  the  court-house 
.  or  place  where  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
held."  What  I  would  ask,  is  the  extent 
and  meaniog  of  these  words  ?  they  cannot 
be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  court  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  regu- 
lations proposed  to  be  registered;  for  if 
this  part  of  the  section  was  omitted  alto- 
gether, the  court  would  have,  exactly  tbe 
.aaa^e  power  as  it  now  possesses.;  name^, 
to  postpone  the  registry  to  any.  period,  it 
aaaaj  think  necessary  for  deliberation^  time 
being  no  limited  tiine  in  which  ths  ooiirt 

nniit reject or^asientlojU^  j«gitlQr*.  ^ 
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tbe  other  band,  although  the  court  does  at 
dnce  assent  and  approve,  the  registry  can- 
not take  place  until  the  twenty  days  expire. 
These  words  cannot  therefore  be  consi- 
dered in  this  sense,  as  applicable  to  the 
court.  If  these  words  cannot  be  con. 
■trued  as  intending  to  give  the  court  time  to 
deliberate ;  was  it  the  intention  of  the  le- 
gislature, that  this  delay  in  the  registry 
should  take  place,  in  order  that  the  public 
might  be  informed,  of  what  the  court  was 
about  to  pass  into  a  law  ?  Now  it  is 
usual  to  promulgate  laws  after  they  are 
passed,  that  all  may  be  informed  of  their 
duties  and  liabilities  ;  but  it  is  not  tisual 
to  proclaim  what  is  about  to  be  formed 
into  a  law.  I  cannot  therefore  think  tbe 
object  was  merely  to  inform  the  public  of 
what  the  court  was  about  to  do,  unless  it 
was  also  the  intention  of  the  legislature, 
to  give  those  who  were  so  informed,  an 
opportunity  of  stating  their  objections  to 
what  was  proposed  to  be  carried  into  a 
law.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
view,  when  I  consider  that  there  is  a  power 
of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  this  court 
to  the  King  in  Council,  before  which  tri- 
bunal, I  conceive,  the  parties  appealing 
would  have  a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  if 
this  be  so,  it  seems  inconsistent  and  con- 
tradictory to  say,  that  the  parties  cannot  be 
heard  before  the  inferior  tribunal,  whose 
decision  is  appealed  against,  although  they 
may  claim  to  be  heard  before  the  superior. 
As  far  as  usage  has  any  effect  in  explain- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  section,  tbe  view 
that  I  have  taken  appears  to  be  correct,  it 
having  been  the  uniform  practice  of  this 
court  since  its  institution,  to  hear  counsel 
when  applying  for  that  purpose,  against 
any  regulation  proposed  to  be  registered  ; 
and  it  having  been  also  expressly  decided 
in  this  place,  as  we  are  informed  by  one 
learned  judge,  that  the  public  had  a  right 
to  be  heard.  Upon  these  grounds  I  think 
that  the  parties  affected  by  any  regulation, 
have  a  right  to  be  heard  against  its  re- 
gistry ;  but  I  think  that  this  is  a  right  sub- 
ject to  limitation  and  control.  It  is  not 
contended  at  the  bar,  that  every  indivi. 
dual  affected  by  the  regulation  has  a  right 
to  appear,  either  by'  his  counsel  or  by  him- 
self, to  state  his  own  particular,  views  and 
objections ;  it  is  only  contended,  that  the 
public  collectively  have  a  right  to  be  beard, 
'  it  resting  entirely  with  the  court  to  deter, 
mine  the  time  and  mode  in  which  they  will 
hear  their  objections,  as  well  as  the  num. 
ber  of  persons  to  be  heard. 

I  now  come  to  the  questions  more  im. 
mediately  before  us.  The  Advocate-ge- 
neral  applies  to  this  court  to  register  a  re- 
gulation, for  raising  and  levying  stamp 
duties  within  the  town  of  Calcutta,  in 
order  that  pienalties  contained  in  such  re- 
gulation  may  be  enforced  in  this  court.  A 
petition  is  presented,  and  the  petitioners 
are  heard  by  counsel  against  the  registry ; 


all  the  objections  urged  appear  to  me  to 
arise  out  of  the  construction  that  is  to  be 
put  on  the  98th  and  99th  sections  of  the 
53d  Geo.  III.,  c.  l.'JS. 

The  98th  section  is  as  follows.  (Here 
the  learned  judge  read  the  section.)  i 

This  section,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Advo- 
cate-general, empowered  the  Vice-pre- 
sident, under  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  Tor 
the  affairs  of  India,  to  impose  a  stamp 
duty  within  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and 
that  the  imposition  of  the  tax  was  complete 
and  perfect,  without  the  sanction  of  this 
court.  But  that,  under  the  99th  section, 
which  empowered  the  Governor.general 
in  council  to  impose  fines,  &c.  for  the  non- 
payment of  the  duties,  &c.  to  be  levied,  it 
was  expedient,  as  doubts  had  arisen,  to 
have  the  regulation  imposing  such  fines, 
&c.  registered  in  this  court. 

The  petitioners  object  to  this  court  re- 
gistering a  regulation  for  the  enforcement 
of  fines,  &c.,  for  the  non-payment  of  a 
tax,  which  they  contend  there  was  no  au- 
thority to  impose. 

They  also  contend,  that  even  if  tbe 
court  should  be  of  opinion  that  there  was 
sufficient  authority  to  impose  this  tax,  yet 
that  the  regulation  for  carrying  it  into 
effect  is  illegal,  and  inexpedient.  Such 
are  the  general  grounds  of  objection. 

Now  whether  .this  tax  has  been  legally 
imposed,  depends  entirely  on  the  construc- 
tion that  is  to  be  put  on  the  98th  section  of 
the  53d  Geo.  III.  c.  155.  I  should  say, 
had  not  doubts  apparently  arisen  upon  the 
minds  of  those  whose  judgment  and 
learning  I  respect,  that  a  more  clear^  and 
intelligible  section  of  an  act  of  parliament 
I  never  read,  and  I  must  confess,  from 
the  first  time  that  I  saw  this  section  down 
to  the  present,  I  never  have  for  a  single 
moment  doubted  of  the  construction  ^at 
was  to  be  put  upon  it,  further  than  a  diffi- 
dence I  could  not  help  feeling,  when  what 
appeared  so  clear  to  my  understanding 
was  not  so  to  that  of  others,  llie  pre- 
amble recites.  Whereas  it  is  expedient 
that  the  government  of  the  said  Company 
established  at'  Fort  William,  &c.  should 
have  authority  to  impose  duties  and  taxes, 
to  be  levied  within  the  several  towns  of 
Calcutta,  &c.  Stop  here,  and  apply  the 
common  rule  of  construction,  that  *<  the 
preamble  is  a  good  iheans  for  collect- 
ing the  intent,"  (Com.  Dig.  Parliametit, 
R.  II.),  which  applies  with  greater  force 
where  it  is  affixed  to  a  particular  section. 
Can  words  be  more  general  than  **  autho^ 
riti/  to  impose  dttties  and  taxes?**  either 
word  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  in. 
elude  within  it  the  present  tax.  DuUes  on 
vellum,  &c.'  are  the  words  of  the  stamp 
act  of  5  and  6,  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  '  Then 
follows  the  enacting  part  of  the  section, 
cbiitaining  the  words  to  impose  all'  siicfa 
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duties  of  custonis,  and  other  taxes,  but 
even  as  if  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  a  case  like  the  present,  that  plain  words 
were  not  to  be  construed  according  to 
Aeir  obvicNis  meaning,  nor  according  to 
the  intent  pointed  out  in  the  preamble, 
the  statute  goes  on  :  **  be  it  therefore 
enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
to  and  for  the  Governor-general  in  council 
of  Port  William  in  Bengal,  and  to  and 
Cor  the  Governor  in  council  of  Madras,  and 
to  and  for  the  Governors  in  council  of 
Bombay  andPrince  of  Wales' Island,  within 
the  repective  presidencies  of  Fort  William, 
Fort  St.  George,  Bomfiay,  and  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island,  to  impose  all  such  duties 
of  customs  and  other  taxes  to  be  levied, 
laised,  and  paid  within  the  said  towns  of 
Calcutta, Madras,  the  said  town  and  Island 
of  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales'  Island, 
and  upon  and  by  all  j)ersons  whomsoever, 
resident  or  being  therein  respectively,  and 
in  reject  of  all  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dizes, commodities,  and  property  what- 
aomrr  also  being  therein  respectively;  and 
abo  upon  and  by  all  persons  whom- 
soever, whether  British  born  or  foreigners 
I  resident  or  being  in  any  country  or  place 
within  the  authority  of  the  said  go- 
vernments respectively,  and  in  respect 
r  of  all  goods,  wares,  merchandizes,  com- 
I  Bodities  and  property  whatsoever  being  in 
any  such  country  or  place,  in  as  full,  large 
and  ample  manner  as  such  Governor- 
general  in  council,  orGovernors  in  council 
mpectively,  may  now  lawfully  impose 
any  duties  or  taxes  to  be  levied,  raised,  or 
paid,  upon  or  by  any  persons  whomsoever, 
er  in  any  place  whatsoever,  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  said  governments  respec- 
litely." 

Now,  what  taxes  might  the  Governor- 
feneral  in  council  impose  at  the  time  of 
panng  the  5Sd  of  Geo.  III.  ?  If  the 
Governor-general  in  council  might,  at  the 
tinie  of  passing  this  act,  impose  any  duties 
or  taxes  upon  any  person  or  in  any  place, 
excepting  the  town  of  Calcutta,  &c.,  what 
odKr  meaning  can  be  given  to  the  words 
of  the  aet  than  that  the  legislature  meant 
to  take  away  the  excepted  case,  and  to 
give  the  same  powers  of  taxation  in  Cal- 
cutta as  in  the  mofussil  ?  requiring,  how- 
ever. Chat  this  power  of  taxation  should 
never  be  exercised  unless  sanctioned  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of 
CommisBtoners. 

The  petitioners  have,  in  order  to  obviate 
socli  an  interpretation  of  this  part  of  the 
statute,  contended  that,  at  the  time  it  was 
paasad,  the  Governor-general  in  council 
had  no  power  to  impose  any  duties  or 
taxes  upon  any  person  whomsoever,  or  in 
any  place  whatsoever. 

The  court  have  already  expressed  its 

decided  opinion,    that  the  Governor  in 

council  had  full  power  to  impose  any  du> 

tiwor  taxes  in  the  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
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Bahar,  and  Orissa,  at  the  timte  of  '))a8sing 
tlie  53d  Geo.  III.,  with  the  exceptions 
only  which  are  recited  in  the  preamble  of 
this  section.  The  origin  of  this  power, 
and  its  continuation  down  to  the  present, 
has,  I  think,  been  accurately  traced  by 
Mr.  Advocate-general,  and  I  wish  to 
state,  that  I  entirely  concur  with  the 
learned  Chief  Justice  in  the  view  which 
he  has  taken  of  this  question  ;  and  the 
reasons  and  grounds  which  he  has  assign- 
ed, in  support  of  that  view,  are  to  ray 
mind  so  satisfactory  and  conclusive,  that 
I  think  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  court  by  any  useless  repetition  of 
thera.  The  Governor.general  in  council 
having  then,  in  the  opinion  of  this  court, 
at  the  time  of  passing  the  53d  of  Geo. 
III.,  power  to  impose  taxes  of  any  de- 
scription in  the  mofussil,  and  having  prior 
to  the  statute  exercised  that  power  in  a 
variety  of  instances,  the  exercise  of  which 
power  has  been  constantly  recognized  by 
Parliament,  as  the  learned  Chief  Justice 
has  so  clearly  pointed  out;  what  other 
construction  is  it  possible  to  put  on  this 
section,  than  that  the  legislature  intended 
to  give  the  same  power  of  taxation  in  the 
town  of  Calcutta  ?  I  am  aware  that  one 
of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  petitioners 
ingeniously  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  thia 
construction,  by  construing  the  words 
^*  in  as  JuU,  large,  and  ample  manner,*  to 
apply  to  the  made  of  collection,  not  to  the 
imposition  of  the  tax ;  and  contended  that 
the  meaning  of  this  section  was,  that  the 
Governor-general  in  council  had  power  to 
levy  and  collect  all  duties  of  customs  and 
other  taxes  (meaning  taxes  efusdem  generis), 
in  Calcutta,  in  as  large  and  ample  a  man- 
ner as  the  Governor-ffeneral  in  council 
might  now  levy  and  collect  any  duties  or 
taxes  in  the  mofussil.  This  mode  of  con- 
struction, if  correct,  would  not  be  affected 
by  showing,  that  the  Company  had  the 
most  extensive  power  of  taxation  in  the 
mofussil;  but  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
think,  that  the  words  will  bear  this  inter- 
pretation, so  contrary  to  their  plain  and 
obvious  meaning.  I  am  therefore  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  this  tax  has  been  legally 
imposed. 

With  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
such  a  tax,  the  court  has  notliing  whatever 
to  do  ;  fortunately,  as  I  think,  that  ques- 
tion has  in  the  present  instance  been  with- 
drawn from  its  consideration,  and  I  beg  to 
be  understood  as  expressing  no  opinion 
whatever  on  the  expediency  or  inexpe- 
diency of  the  measure  itself. 

The  only  questions  that  remain  for  con- 
sideration, after  being  satisfied  that  the 
tax  is  legally  imposed,  are,  whether  the 
regulation  for  carrying  it  into  effect  is 
ei&er  repugnant  to  the  Taws  of  the  realm, 
or  upon  the  whole,  so  inexpedient,  that 
this  court,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, ought  to  refuse  to  register  it? 
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But  before  I  enter  more  particularly  into 
the  consideration  of  the  regulation  itself, 
I  would  make  one  or  two  observations  on 
the  99th  section  of  the  53d  Geo.  III.,  c. 
155 :  the  words  are,  <<  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  such  Governor-general 
in  council,  and  Governors  in  council,  re- 
spectively, to  make  laws  and  regulations 
respecting  suclr  duties  and  taxes,  and  to 
impose  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  for 
the  non-payment  of  such  duties  and  taxes, 
or  for  the  breach  of  such  laws  or  regu- 
lations, in  as  full  and  ample  manner 
as  such  Governor-general  in  council, 
or  governors  in  council,  respectively,  may 
now  lawfully  make  any  other  laws  or  re- 
gulations, or  impose  any  other  fines,  pe- 
nalties, or  forfeitures  whatsoever." 

The  98th  sectign  empowered  the  Gover- 
nor-general in  Council,  in  manner  therein 
described,  to  impose  this  tax  ;  but  It  is  the 
section  I  have  juRt  cited  that  provides  for 
the  carrying  the  imposition  of  the  tax  into 
effect,  and  tliat  is  by  making  laws  and  re- 
gulations in  ^s  full  and  ample  manner  as 
such  Governor-general  in  Council  may  now 
lawfully  make  any  other  laws  or  regu- 
lations, or  impose  any  other  fines,  penal- 
ties or  forfeitures ;  it  does  not  go  on  to  say 
Upon  anyperion  whomsoever ^^ or  in  anyplace 
whatsoever,  which  words,  if  contained  in 
this  section  would,  according  to  the  con- 
struction which  has  been  put  upon  them 
in  the  9Bth  section,  have  given  the  Gover. 
nor-general  in  Council  the  same  power 
of  imposing  fines  and  penalties  in  Cal- 
cutta, as  he  now  possesses  in  the  Mofussil ; 
but  there  is  no  extension  of  this  kind. 
What  power  then  did  the  Governor-general 
possess  of  making  regulations  and  impo- 
sing fines  affecting  persons,  within  the  town 
of  Calcutta,  at  the  time  this  statute  passed  ? 
for  that  power,  and  that  only,  is  given  to 
the  Governor-general  ^n  Council.  It  is 
obvious,  that  all  regulations  in  any  way 
affecting  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  must 
at  the  time  the  statute  passed  have  been 
registered  in  this  Court.  I  have  therefore 
no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  registering 
this  regulation  before  any  penalties  or  for- 
feitures of  any  kind  can  be  enforced ;  and 
construing  the  100th  section,  in  conjunction 
with  the  two  preceding  sections,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  no  information  can 
be  sustained  in  this  Court,  but  for  penalties 
and  forfeitures,  the  imposition  of  which 
had  been  authorized  by  regulations  duly 
registered. 

-  Being  then  of  opinion,  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  tax  is  lawful,  and  that  any  re- 
gulation for  the  enforcement  of  the  tax 
must  be  registered,  the  only  remaining 
question  is,  whether  the  present  regulation 
is  such  as  the  Court  will,  eitlier  on  the 
grounds  of  illegality  or  inexpediency, 
reject. 

It  was  stated  by  the  learned  Qiief  Justice, 
when  tbi9  put  of  the  subject  was  under  dis- 


cussion at  the  bar,  that  he  for  one  would 
not  reject  a  regulation  like  the  present,  be- 
cause there  were  technical  informalities,  or 
because  the  language  was  not  of  the  most 
precise  and  definite  nature.  I  expressed 
my  concurrence  in  that  opinion,  but  at  the 
same  time,  gave  as  one  of  my  reasons,  what 
on  reflection  I  find  to  be  incorrect,  and  in 
which  I  think  I  ought  to  put  myself  right ; 
I  stated,  that  the  time  it  would  take  to 
correct  any  such  informalities,  if  rejected, 
was  a  ground  with  me  for  not  giving  them 
the  same  attention,  as  if  the  regulation  had 
only  to  be  referred  back  for  correction  to 
the  Vice-president  in  council  here,  forget- 
ting that  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  this 
regulation  home.  I  have  been  informed, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  government  of 
this  place,  that  they  have  not  authority  to 
propose  this  regulation  for  registry  in  any 
other  form  ;  and  that  they  cannot,  without 
the  assent  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
Board  of  Commissioners,  alter  any  part. 
Practically,  therefore,  that  would  take 
place,  which  I  have  anticipated,  if  this 
regulation  was  rejected :  but  I  think  the 
Court  can  only  look  at  this  as  what  indeed  it 
purports  to  be,  the  regulation  of  the  Vice- 
president  in  Council  here,  and  as  such  may 
be  returned  for  alteration  without  the  in*- 
convenience  I  had  anticipated. 

As  to  the  powers  which  the  government 
may  conceive  they  possess  on  this  subject, 
I  think  this  Court  can  have  nothing  to  do. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  can  only 
look  at  it  as  a  regulation  passed  here.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  be  understood  as  dis- 
missing from  my  mind  any  allowance  I 
might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  make  for 
informalities  or.  want  of  technicality  in  the 
language,  which  I  still  think,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  regulation 
to  have  been  sent  home,  I  was  quite  at 
liberty  to  entertain  on  the  general  ground 
of  expediency. 

Upon  the  best  consideration  I  have  been 
able  to  give  this  subject,  I  think  none  of 
the  provisions  for  enforcing  the  tax  are  ille- 
gal; but  on  the  contrary,  that  if  such  a 
tax  is  to  exist,  the  provisions  are,  upon  the 
whole,  expedient  for  carrying  it  into  effect 

In  the  consideration  of  their  legality  and 
expediency,  I  have  directed  my  attention 
to  the  provisions  of  the  different  acts  of 
parliament,  for  the  imposition  of  stamp 
duties  in  England  and  Ireland,  thinking 
that,  if  I  found  the  provisions  of  this  stamp 
regulation  according  with  what  had  al- 
ready received  the  approbation  of  the  1^^- 
lature,  that  I  should  fairly  presume  such 
provisions  to  be  legal  and  expedient,  un- 
less some  exceptions  and  distinction  were 
presented  to  me  peculiar  to  tliis  country,  so 
as  to  take  such  provisions  out  of  the  general 
rule.  In  tliose  instances,  where  I  could 
find  no  provisions  of  a  similar  nature  in 
the  British  acts  of  parliament,  I  have 
ooiisidered  wheUier  ^e  proTisions  were 
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legal  SB  well  as  expedient,  and  I  wish  to  be 
understood  as  not  adopting  in  these  cases, 
as  a  test  of  their  legality  or  expediency,  that 
proyisions  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  found 
in  British  acts  of  parliament  relating  to 
different  subjects,  such  as  the  excise  and 
revenue  laws. 

I  think  that,  if  in  this  country,  where  a 
stamp  tax  is  imposed  for  the  first  time,  it 
could  be  shewn,  that  a  regulation  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  tax  contained  pro. 
visions  and  enactments  more  severe  than 
any  of  tlie  British  acts  of  parliament  re- 
lating  to  the  same  subject,  from  the  time 
of  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  down  to  the  55  of 
Geo.  III.;  such  would  be  a  ground  for  me 
at  least  to  object  to  its  registry. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  those 
parts  of  the  regulation  that  have  been  ob- 
jected to. 

Section  9th,  paragraphs  six  and  fifteen, 
and  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  sixteen, 
were  objected  to  on  nearly  the  same 
grounds,  namely,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of 
tfie  daily  fine  to  be  imposed,  and  that  it 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue  to  impose  such  daily  fine  as  they 
might  think  fit.  The  true  answer  to  this 
objection  is  the  one  suggested  at  the  time 
by  the  learned  Chief  Justice,  that  although 
the  Board  of  Revenue  may  direct  the  fine 
which  is  to  be  imposed,  (which  I  think  is 
the  true  construction  of  ibese  paragraphs, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  I  en- 
tertained a  different  opinion)  yet,  that  the 
maximum  of  the  fine  is  limited,  by  all  rules 
of  construction  in  penal  statutes,  to  the 
sum  mentioned  as  the  forfeit  for  the  first 
commission  of  the  offence ;  and  that,  al- 
though the  Board  of  Revenue  may  in  their 
discretion  impose  a  smaller  fine,  they  can- 
not impose  a  greater. 

I  would  further  observe  as  to  paragraphs 
six  and  fifteen,  that  the  fine  there  to  be  im- 
posed is  on  a  vender  or  distributor  of 
stamps ;  a  person  who,  for  the  sake  oT  pro-^ 
fit,  voluntarily  subjects  himself  to  the  pe- 
nalties imposed  in  case  of  non-compliance 
with  the  regulation. 

Paragraph  sixteen  was  also  objected  to, 
as  subjecting  the  heir  or  personal  repre- 
sentative to  fines  and  penalties,  excessive 
of  themselves,  and  for  which  there  was  no 
precedent  in  any  acts  of  parliament  re- 
lating to  stamp  duties.  There  is  certainly, 
as  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  precedent  for 
tfan  provision  in  any  English  or  Irish  acts 
of  parliament;  but,  although  I  at  first 
entertained  some  doubts  on  this  paragraph, 
I  do  not,  upon  consideration,  think  it  either 
ill^al  or  inexpedient,  but  that-in  truth,  the 
heir  or  personal  representative  is  with  this 
provision  placed  in  a  more  secure  situation 
than  persons  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  A  vender  or  distributor  of  stamps  in 
England ;  for  there,  be  it  remembered, 
the  vender  or  distributor  is,  from  the  time 
of  entering  into  his  office,  a  debtor  to  the 


Crown,  and  all  the  effects  of  the  heir  or 
personal  representative  may  be  swept  away 
by  force  of  an  extent  for  debts  due  to  the 
Crown,  contracted  at  any  jjeriod  r^ier  hi» 
acceptance  of  the  office.  Now,  here  it  should 
be  observed,  that  by  the  first  part  of  this 
paragraph  and  by  the  previous  sections,  the  - 
collector,  prior  to  demanding  search,  has 
before  him  facts  on  which  to  presume  that 
stamped  paper  or  other  documents  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  representative  of  the 
deceased  vender  or  distributor.  He  is  not 
empowered  to  enter  absolutely  the  house 
and  search ;  but  only  to  demand  to  search, 
which  on  refusal,  subjects  the  party  to  a 
fine.  There  is  no  power  to  enter  into  the 
house  and  search  without  the  consent  of  the 
representative.  Whereas  the  sheriff,  in 
executing  a  writ  of  extent,  may,  after  signi- 
fying the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  re- 
questing to  have  the  doors  opened,  upon 
refusal,-  break  into  the  party's  house,  and 
either  arrest  him  or  take  his  goods. 

The  provisions  of  section  11,  paragraph 
1,  are  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  48th 
Geo.  III.  c.  149,  s.  11,  the  54th  Geo.  III. 
c.  118,  s.  5,  the  55th  Geo.  III.  c.  100, 
s.  15,  and  c.  184,  s.  11,  and  upon  the 
principle  I  have  already  laid  down,  I  con^ 
sider  them  on  that  account  as  neither  illegal 
no^  inexpedient. 

*  As  to  section  11,  paragraph  3,  I  think 
the  penalty  not  uncertain,  because  the  pro- 
per stamp  can  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  the  schedule,  and  the  excess  over  the 
stamp  used,  l)eing  multiplied  by  five,  ten, 
or  twenty,  as  the  case  may  be,  fixes  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

Section  12,  will  be  found  to  be  similar 
to  the  48th  Geo.  III.  c.  149,  s.  28,  the 
52  Geo.  III.  c.  126,  s.  32,  and  the  55th 
Geo.  III.  c  81,  s.  38. 

Section  15,  the  last  in  the  regulation, 
was  objected  to,  principally  because  it  was 
contended  that  the  Court  had  no  power  of 
authorizing  the  persons  therein  mentioned, 
to  administer  an  oath.  Much  stress  was 
laid  on  this  objection  by  counsel,  but  to  me 
it  appears  a  decisive  answer  to  say,  that 
Parliament  has  delegated  to  the  Governor 
general  in  Council,  the  power  of  making 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  good  order 
and  civil  government  of  this  place,  which 
are,  in  the  present  instance,  effective,  upon 
being  registered  in  this  Court.  If  it  has 
delegated  this  power,  surely  it  must  attach 
to  it  as  an  incident  all  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  such  regulations  into  effect ; 
and  what  so  usual  and  necessary  as  the  in- 
vestigation of  matters  of  fact  upon  oath  ? 
to  say,  as  has  been  argued,  that  this  pro- 
vision in  the  stamp  regulation  is  contrary 
to  law,  because  every  oath  must  be  war- 
ranted **  by  act  of  parliament  or  by  the 
common  law,  time  otU  ^  mitulf**  is  no  ob« 
jection  to  the  present  regulation  ;  because 
I  answer  that  if  the  warrant  of  Parliament 
.  is  necessary,  tliat  such  warrant  exilfei  inthA 
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present  case^  tlic]^  having  delegated  to  the 
GoYernor-general  in  Council  and  this 
Court  legislative  powers. 

I  faav^  stated  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced me  to  consent  to  the  registry  of  this 
stamp  regulation  ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  me  to  know,  that  there  is  another  tri- 
bunal by  which  my  judgment,  if  erroneous, 
may  be  corrected. 

The  following  introductory  remai:ks  are 
prefixed  to  the  judgments  in  the  Govern'^ 
meni  Gazette  of  July  90 ;  they  have  pro- 
duced some  angry  feelings  amongst  the 
opposers  of  the  tax :— • 

"  The  judgments  of  the  bench  upon  the 
lately  agitated  question  of  the  stamp  re- 
gulation will  put  our  readers  in  possession 
of  the  whole  coarse  of  argument  set  up  on- 
this  occasion,  and  save  them  the  trouble  of 
toiling  through  much  tedious  and  irrele- 
vant discussion.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
chief  points  in  dispute,  as  derived  from  the 
diecisions  themselves,  may  perhaps  not  be 
an  unacceptable  introduction  to  the  follow- 
ing columns,  the  extent  of  which  has  pre- 
vented their  earlier  publication,  and  leaves 
us  no  room  for  any  other  insertions.  We 
should  recommend,  however,  the  perusal 
of  the  originals  to  those  who  take  any  in- 
terest  in  seeing  how  ingenious  and  lab#ri- 
ous  sophistry  shrinks  into  notlung  before 
legal  profundity  and  common  sense. 

*<  The  arguments  against  the  stamp  re* 
gulation,  urged  by  the  Counsel  retained 
against  the  registry,  resolved  themselves 
into  three  heads :  the  denial  of  any  au- 
thority in  the  government  to  levy  duties 
in  Calcutta,  except  such  as  were  of  a 
purely  commercial  nature ;  the  afjsence  of 
any  necessity  for  registering  the  regula- 
tion at  all ;  and  its  unfitness  for  regulation 
on  account  of  the  penalties  it  imposes  and 
powers  it  confers. 

**  On  the  renevral  of  the  charter,  autho- 
rity was  duly  given  to  all  the  local  govern- 
ments to  impose  upon  all  persons  resident 
«t  the  several  presidencies,  duties  of  cus- 
toms and  'other  taxes,'  in  as  ample  a 
manner  as  they  had  before  been  lawfully 
imposed.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the 
words  '  other  taxes,*  referred  only  to  cus- 
tom or  transit  duties,  or  their  like,  and  that 
all  duties  previously  imposed  in  India  were 
illegal.  Tlie  bench  unanimously  decided 
against  such  a  perversion  of  language  and 
facts,  and  vindicated,  what  no  one  ever 
before  questioned,  the  acknowledged  exer- 
cise of  the  sovereign  power  in  India  by 
the  Company,  and  the  literal  import  of 
the  words  employed.  What,  indeed,  would 
an  Emperor  of  Delhi,  even  Akhber  him* 
«elf,  have  said,  had  any  of  his  Jesuit 
friends  attempted  to  subtilise  aWay  his 
sovereign  rights;  and  what  would  the 
ghosit  of  Lindley  Murray  say  to  those  who 
argue  that  < other*  means  < similar*  or 
'ifline?' 


<<  With  respect  to  the  Registration,  it 
was  urged  that  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Control  and  Court  of  Directors  hav- 
ing been  previously  obtained,  the  regis- 
tration was  unnecessary ;  and  we  must 
confess,  that  this  seems  to  be  a  correct  view 
of  the  case ;  but  an  important  distinction 
was  drawn  by  the  Chief  Justice  between 
the  imposing  and  enforcing  the  tax.  The 
concurrence  of  the  home  authorities  justi- 
fies the  enactment,  but  the  registration  is 
necessary,  before  tlie  supreme  court  can 
receive  any  motion  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions.  The  two  other 
judges  considered  also  the  registration  in- 
dispensable under  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  third  objection, 
the  bench  concurred  in  thinking  the  pro. 
visions  for  enforcing  the  regulation  no 
more  than  were  required  by  its  purport, 
less  severe  than  analagous  conditions  fre-' 
quent  at  home,  and  fully  warranted  by 
authority  already  given  to  the  governments 
of  India. 

•'*  With  respect  to  every  thing  essentia) 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation,  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  have  enter- 
tained and  expressed  but  one  opinion,  and 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  ostensible 
grounds  of  the  opposition  to  this  act  were 
wholly  unfounded  and  untenable.  On  the 
right  to  be  heard  by  counael,  against  the 
registering  of  the  regulations  of  this  go- 
vernment, the  learned  judges  differred ; 
Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Franks 
denying  its  existence,  whilst  Sir  Edward 
Ryan  inferred,  that  the  right  to  appeal  to 
a  higher  tribunal,  the  King  in  Coundl, 
which  is  granted  against  all  proposed  re- 
gulations, involved  the  right  to  be  heard 
before  the  inferior  court.  The  bench, 
however,  agreed  as  to  the  advantage  of 
permitting  regulations  to  be  discussed  be- 
fore registration.  The  Chief  Justice  and 
Sir  Edward  Ryan,  also  concurred  in  hold- 
ing, that  the  court  is  bound  by  the  words 
of  the  statute  to  consider  the  erjwiiency  as 
well  as  the  legality  of  fi  regulation.  Sir 
J.  Franks  did  not  advert  to  the  subject, 
and  the  question  of  expediency  in  this  case 
was,  in  fact,  not  before  court.  The  extent 
to  which  such  a  power  is  vested  in  the 
supreme  judicature  of  the  country,  is  a 
subject  that  has  probably,  before  now,  be- 
come matter  of  consideratioh  at  home,  in 
consequence  of  the  opinions  promulgated 
at  Bombay.  The  objections  to  its  exeiw 
cise,  as  far  as  regards  the  supreme  court 
alone,  are  well  stated  by  the  Chief  Justioe^ 
but  is  also  a  manifest,  and  might  easily  be 
a  mischievous  inconvenience,  to  have  two 
legislative  bodies,  subjecting  the  detormi* 
nations  of  the  supreme  administration  to 
the  revision  and  possible  siH)version  of 
that,  which,  in  the  general  govenunent 
of  the  country,  is  a  subordinate  autbo- 
nty..  ..  , 
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FRACAS  ON  THE  RACK  COURSE. 

The    last  Calcutta  papers  speak  of   a 
fracas,  which  took  placd  on  the  race  course, 
on   Sunday,  22d  July,  and  which,  it  is 
stated,  '*hBLs  produced  a  considerable  sen- 
sation  amongst  the   community."      We 
have  no  room  for  a  tenth  part  of  what  is 
written  upon  the  subject  in  the  different 
pi^rs ;  the  facts  are  shortly  these.    It  ap- 
pears that  a  Lieutenant  McDonnell,  for- 
merly commander  of  a  vessel  belonging 
to  Calcutta,  was  a  passenger  on  l)oard  the 
H.  C.  ship  yansiitnrt,  outward   bound, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  some  difference 
with    Capt.   Dalrymple,   the  commander 
of  that  vessel,  Mr.  McDonnell  and  Mr. 
David  Woodburn,  a  surgeon  on  the  Bengal 
establishment,    were  excluded  from    the 
cuddy.  Mr.  M'Donnell  declared  he  would 
appeal  to  the  law  for  redress,  and  it  is 
stated  be  did  so  on  coming  to  Calcutta. 
Capt.    Dalrymple    also    made    a   repre- 
sentation to'  the  local  government  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Woodbum,    who    was  amenable 
to  the  government.  Mr.  McDonnell  after- 
wards claimed  personal  satisfaction  from 
Capt.  Dalrymple,    which   the   latter  de. 
dined   giving  him ;    in  consequence  of 
which,  Mr.  M'Donnell,  accompanied  by 
a  friend,  (Mr.  Sutherland,)  on  the  Sunday 
erening,  took  an  opportunity  of  insulting 
Capt.    Dalrymple   on   the   nice    course, 
which  is  the  promenade  where  tlie  inha^ 
bitants  of  Calcutta  take  the  air.     In  his 
information  and  deposition  at  the  police 
office,  Capt.  Dalrymple  swears  that  '<  as 
lie  was  riding  on  the  course,  a   buggy 
came  up  behind  him  with  Mr.  McDonnell 
and   Mr.  Sutherland   in  it ;   the  former 
called  out,  the  moment  he  was  in  hearing, 
*  Dalrymple,    you    are    a    coward    and 
a  bully,'  or  words  to  that  effect :  Capt. 
Dalrymple  replied,    *you  dare  not  stop 
and  tell  me  so.'    They^  stopped,  and  he 
urged  his  horse  close  to*  the  buggy,  upon 
which  McDonnell  repeated  the  above  ex- 
pression, and  drawing  a  horse-whip  from 
under  him,  struck  at  him,   (Capt.  Dal- 
rymple,) who  got  off"  his  horse  and  de- 
fended himself:  several  blows  were  inter- 
changed,  and  they  were  separated  by  gen^ 
tlemen   on  the  spot.**     Mr.    McDonnell 
and  Mr.  Sutherland  were  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  Capt.  Dalrymple. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  friend 
of  Mr.  McDonnell,  Mr.  Sutherland,  (the 
d-devant   Editor  of  the   Calcutta    Chro*. 
mde)  is  now  the  conductor  of,  or  is  con- 
nected  with,   the  Bengal   Hvrkaru,    the 
oaly  paper  which  adv(x:ated  the   part  of 
Mr.  McDonnell  in  this  affair.     The  fact, 
lM>wever,  of  its  conductor  being  one  of 
the  portiea,  and  therefore  directly  interested 
in  the  question,  was  concealed  by   the 
Burkaru  till  the  imcX  was  pnnnulgated  in 


the  John  Bully  which  paper  adds  to  the 
allegations  of  Capt;  Dalrymple,  that,  dur- 
ing the  fracas,  whilst  Mr.  McDonnell  was 
insulting  Capt.  Dalrymple,  Mr.  Sutherland 
called  out  to  the  latter,  **  You  deserve  it 
all,  sir ;  you  deserve  it  all  !*'  It  is  clear, 
that  a  person  who  had  so  mixed  himself 
with  the  transactions  was  unfit  to  pass  a 
judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  the  parties; 
and  that  at  all  events,  the  fact  should  not 
have  been  suppressed. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  Mr.  Sutherland 
has  declared  that  **  Capt.  Dalrymple  has 
sworn  (in  his  affidavit)  that  which  is  not 
true;*'  and  that  Lieut.  M'Donnell  has 
stated  that  Capt.  Dalrymple  was  the  first 
to  use  his  whip  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

Besides  the  assault  on  the  race- course,  a 
place  (to  use  the  words  of  the  India  Ga-. 
zettBy)  "where  the  presence  of  the  ladies 
ought  to  have  prevented,  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  indecorum  and  violence,  as  much^ 
as  it  does  in  the  drawing-room,"  Mr. 
McDonnell  is  accused  of  being  the  author 
of  a  placard  highly  injurious  to  Capt.  D.  . 

Previous    to    this    affair,    Capt.  Dal- 
rymple had  been   called  to  account  by 
Dr.  Woodbum,  who,  about  a  fortnight 
after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  which  was 
early  in  June,  deputed  Mr.  Nisbet  of  the 
civil    service  to  wut  upon   Capt.  Dal- 
rymple,  not  with  a  hostile  message,   it 
would  appear,  but  to  intimate  a  wish  that 
the  affair  should  be  brought  to  a  crisis,  and 
that  he  looked  for  satisfaction  -  <*  if  the 
affair  was  not  taken  notice  of  by  govern'^ 
ment."     Mr.  Nisbet,  after  his  interview 
with  Capt.  Dalrymple,  seems  to  have  in- 
timated to  Dr.  Woodbum  the  propriety  of 
waiting  the  issue  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  government ;  but  on  the  10th  July, 
Dr.  Woodbum  sent  a  challenge  to  Capt. 
Dalrymple,  in  a  note  left  with  the  captain's 
durwan,  wherein  Dr.  Woodbum  states : — 
*'  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that  govern- 
ment considers  your  complaint  against  me 
as  groundless,-or  worse."     This  note  Capt. 
Dalrymple  forwarded  to  the  govemment. 
Dr.  Woodbum,   in  consequence  of  this 
implied  refusal  to  meet  him,  insulted  Capt» 
Dalrymple  publicly  on  the  course  on  the 
15th  July,  upon  which,  Capt.  Dalrymple 
called  him  out.  They  met,  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  five  o'clock ;  Capt.  Dalrymple  was 
attended   by    Capt.  Hackman,  and  Dr. 
Woodbum  by  Mr.  Deane,  of  the  civil 
service.    After  the  first  fire,  Mr.  Barwell^ 
the  magistrate,  appeared. on  the  ground, 
and  stopped  further  proceedings.      Mr. 
Deane,  however,  declared  to  Capt.  Dal«> 
rymple's  second  that  Dr.  Woodbum  was 
not  satisfied,  and  inquired  what  was  fuvtlier 
to  be  done  ?  Capt.  Hackman  replied,  that 
if  any  thing  further  was  to  take  place^ 
Mr.  Deane  should  hear  from  him  that 
day.    In  the  course  of  that  day  Capt* 
Hackman  (on  the  above  remark  and  in* 
quiry  being  repeated  by  Mr.  Deane)  d«ip 
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dared  that,  in  hfs  opinion,  Capt.  Dal- 
rymple  had  had  ample  satisfaction  for  the 
insnlt  offered  him.  Here  the  matter 
dropped,  or  rather  should  have  dropped, 
for,  after  the  affair  of  Mr.  McDonnell,  it 
was  revived  by  the  publication  of  some 
statements  on  the  subject,  and  by  com- 
ments in  the  newspapers  upon  those  state- 
ments. 

We  have  condensed  into  a  small  com. 
pass  the  facts  of  these  transactions,  which 
are  the  subject  of  copious  disquisitions  in 
the  several  papers,  and  we  have  endea- 
voured to  represent  those  facts  accurately 
and  impartially. 

UNITARIANISM. 

On  Sunday  last  a  meeting  of  tbe  Uni- 
tarians of  Calcutta,  we  understand,  took 
place  in  a  room  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
public  worship,  until  the  building  of  the 
chapel  should  be  finished.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Adam  performed  the  service  before  a  re- 
spectable and  numerous  congregation,  and 
delivered  «  very  sensible  and  energetic 
discourse  on  the  duties  of  religious  worship 
and  instruction. — India  Gaz.^  Aug.  9. 

STATUE  AND  CENOTAPH  TO  THE  LATE 
MARQUESS  OP  HASTINGS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for 
erecting  a  statue  and  cenotaph  to  the  late 
Lord  Hastings,  held  at  the  Town-Hall, 
July  18,-  it  was  resolved  that  application 
should  be  made  to  government  for  a  suit- 
able piece  of  ground  in  some  public  and 
conspicuous  situation,  on  which  to  erect 
the  proposed  building ;  and  also  that  sub- 
scriptions be  solicited  from  Europeans  and 
natives  in  the  mofussil. 

ENTERTAINMENT  AT    FUTEHGURH. 

On  the  23d  July,  a  snlendid  entertain- 
ment was  given  by  the  rfawaub  Moonti- 
Eum  God  Dowlah  Hukeem  Mhaindee  Aly 
•Khan,  to  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Cole- 
brooke,  on  the  occasion  of  their  passage 
through  Futehgurh  to  Delhi,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  five  years.  Tlie  com- 
pany assembled  in  the  magnificent  suite  of 
apartments  lately  fitted  up  by  the  Nawaub 
with  a  degree  of  splendour  unrivalled  in 
the  Western  Provinces,  and  perhaps  in  any 
Court  in  India :  and  at  half-past  8,  the 
banquet  was  announced  by  the  appropriate 
national  air  from  the  band  of  the  2d  Extra 
Regiment  N.  I.  About  sixty  persons  sat 
down  to  a  table  covered  with  every  luxury 
of  the  season ;  at  which  the  hospitable 
lord  of  the  palace,  supported  by  Mr.  Newn- 
ham,  presided  witli  that  success  which  will 
always  we  trust  attend  on  the  union  of  the 
most  refined  Asiatic  politeness  with  the 
most  perfect  English  urbanity.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  describe  all  the  fascinations 
of  the  evening.  After  a  repast,  which  was 
eMbilanted  by  a  liberal  exhibition  of  tha 


rarest  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  Cham- 
paigne  and  Bourdeaux,  a  brilliant  display 
of  fireworks  called  the  ladies  from  the  fes- 
tive board.  The  pyrotechnic  talents  of 
Furkhabaud  have  long  been  distinguished ; 
but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  '*  artistes" 
on  this  occasion  appeared  determined  to 
out-do  those  even  of  Vauxhall,  or  the 
Jardin  de  Tivoli.  The  area  in  front  of  tbe 
mansion  was  one  blaze  of  light ;  but  alas ! 
there  were  eyes  which  looked  on  the  scene, 
whose  powers  were  to  be  rivalled  by  no 
evanescent  coruscations  of  sulphur  and 
saltpetre ;  and  the  unfortunate  jiyrolechni- 
cians  of  Futehgurh,  after  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  mask  the  battery  within,  by  involving 
all  without  in  fire  and  flame,  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  shame  and 
their  defeat.  The  ball  room  proclaimed 
the  victory ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a 
second  summons  to  the  hospitable  board,' 
and  second  libations  to  the  rosy  god,  tha^ 
long  after  the  witching  hour  of  night,  tha 
society  of  Futehgurh  consented  to  suspend 
those  festivities  which  the  dawn  had  neariy 
shared.— /n£^  Gaz.  Aug,  9. 

MILITARY   PENSIONS. 

We  understand  that  a  reference  has  been 
made  home,  by  those  high  in  authority 
here,  regarding  an  alteration  in  the  method 
of  paying  the  pensions  of  the  officers  in 
the  Hon.  Company's  army.  The  object 
is  said  to  be,  to  make  the  amount  of  the 
retiring  allowance  to  be  regulated  by  the 
length  of  an  officer's  service,  rather  than 
by  the  rank  attained  by  him,  at  the  time 
of  his  leaving  the  country.— Jb^n  BuU^ 
July  31. 

THE   LATE   EMBASSY  TO   SIAM. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the 
return  of  the  late  envoy  of  Siam  to  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  party  at  Queda,  the  Guardian,  in 
consequence  of  adverse  weather,  was  several 
days  in  proceeding  from  thence  to  Trang, 
the  residence  of  the  raja  of  Ligor,  when 
finding  it  unsafe  to  enter  the  channel  be- 
tween Pulo  Telibon  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Trang  river,  or  to  lie  to  the  west  of  the 
island,  the  commander  proceeded  to  the 
eastward  of  an  island  named  Pulo  Pappan, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  former  to  tbe 
west,  having  an  excellent  harbour,  with 
nine  fathoms  close  to  the  shore,  and  in 
which  a  vessel  can  be  well  sheltered  from 
the  S.  W.  monsoon.  Between  Telibon 
and  Pappan  lie  some  dangerous  rocks 
covered  at  high  water,  and  not  noticed  in 
any  charts. 

On  the  24th,  the  party  proceeded  from 
the  brig  in  some  large  country  boats,  and 
ascended  by  the  evening  to  Khao  Racbbasi 
or  Lion  Hill,  about  eight  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  rajah  of 
Ligor  IS  forming  a  new  settlement     On 
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the  26th,  they  paid  a  Tisit  to  Khooan-Tani, 
a  village  about  20  miles  up  the  river,  and 
reportMl  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  raja's 
maritime  equipments  and  depot.     Instead 
of  a  considerable  town  alive  with  the  bustle 
of  naval  or  military  preparation,  the  place 
proved  to  be  a  collection  of  about  forty 
straggling  huts,  where  a  few  boats,  mostly 
in  a  decaying  condition,  were  drawn  up 
under  sheds,  without  any  appearance  indi- 
cating  an  intention   of  rendering   them 
serviceable.     The  population  consisted  of 
about  200  Siamese  and  Malays,  with  a  few 
poor  Chinese. 

The  Trang  river,  although  it  has,  during 
die  spring  tides,  from  two  to  three  fathoms 
water,  as  far  as  Khooan  Tani,  and  may  be 
ascended   several  miles  higher  in  small 
boats,  is  a  stream  of  difficult  and  dangerous 
access.     It  is  full  of  shoals,  with  several 
Iwge  islands,  and  intricate  channels  towards 
the  mouth,  at  the  bar,  which  cannot  be 
crossed  by  large  boats  except  at  high  water. 
It  is  further  unapproachable,  at  low  water, 
to  boats  of  any  burthen,  from  the  south, 
as  a  reef  runs  between  the  south  end  of 
Telibon  and  the  main,  and  to  the  north- 
ward, the  diannel  is  narrow,  and  the  navi- 
gation unsafe  for  large  ships.     The  place 
was  known  to  early  English  traders  as 
Trang,  but  of  late  years  has  been  little 
frequented:   a  few  elephants,  rice,  and  a 
little  tin,  have  been  exported  occasionally 
to  the    Coromandel  coast,  by  the  raja  of 
Ligor.     The  place^  however,  is  not  desti- 
tute ofs  resources.      The  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  tin  ore,  and  the  forests  are  full 
ot  the  black  wood  known  as  Siam  wood, 
and  of  a  species  of  fustic,  yielding  an  ex- 
cellent dye.     Khooan   Tani  is  not  more 
than  five  days  journey  by  land  from  Ligor, 
across  the  peninsula. 

The  family  and  relations  of  the  ex. 
King  of  Queda,  with  their  followers, 
amounting  in  all  to  70  persons,  had  been 
set  at  liberty  by  the  raja  of  Ligor*s  son, 
and  forwarded  to  Finang  by  Capt.  Bumey. 

The  ratified  copy  of  the  treaty  sent  from 
Bengal  would  be  conveyed  by  the  raja 
of  Ligor  to  Bangkok,  and  it  was  expected 
fiiat  a  deputation  from  the  Siamese  go- 
vernment would  be  sent  to  India,  to  culti- 
vate the  friendly  intercourse  which  is  now 
eatabliahed  between  the  two  powers. 

After  quitting  Trang,  the  Guardian  pro- 
ceeded vrith  Capt.  Bumey  to  Tavay. 

From  Siam  we  learn,  that  the  Prah- 
kUang,  or  minister  for  commercial  affairs, 
was  about  to  be  raised  to  the  post  of  Chakri, 
or  prime  minister,  the  present  minister 
being  about  to  retire  on  a  pension.  This 
elevation  is  in  consequence  of  the  satisfac* 
tioo  aflfbrded  in  his  conduct  of  the  treaty 
with  Capt.  Burney,  and  he  had  latterly 
further  propitiated  the  royal  favour  by  pre. 
lenting  to  the  king  an  elephant  belonging 
to  biiDy  which  had  ^grown  white.    His 


brother  Pya  Si-phad  was  to  succeed  him  as 
Prah  khlang. — Gov,  Gasaette,  Jufy  19. 

BOOTT   AT   BHU&TrORK. 

The  newspapers  here  some  time  ago 
exhibited  some  discussion  respecting  the 
treasure  found  at  Bhurtpore.  There  will 
now  be  an  end  (if  there  was  not  before  this) 
to  all  doubts  upon  the  subject,  as  com- 
munications have,  we  understand,  been  re- 
ceived  in  a  high  quarter  here,  stating  that 
the  treasure  had  been  recognized  as  fair 
prize  by  the  proper  authorities  at  home, 
and  giving  instructions,  we  believe,  for 
its  general  charge  and  distribution.— 
India  Gaz,,  Aug,  2. .  , 

BU&NniG  OE  WIDOWS. 

The  following  jeu  d*esjmt  would  be 
more  relished  if  it  were  not  on  a  topic 
much  too  serious  for  mirth. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  India  Gasxtte, 
I  have  recently  seen,  Mr.  Editor,  in  some 
of  the  papers,  that  a  meeting  has  been  held 
at  the  city  of  York,  to  consider  on  the 
best  means  of  abolishing  the  inhuman 
practice  of  burning  widows  in  India ;  that 
it  was  then  shewn  that  this  practice  was 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  our  sacred 
books,  and  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon  to  petition  parliament  for  its  abo- 
lition. 

It  is  delightful  to  philosophic  minds  to 
observe  the  universal  influence  which  phi- 
lanthropy now  exercises  throughout  the 
world.  Wliile  the  gentlemen  of  the  city 
of  York  and  its  vicinity  are  anxiously  la- 
bouring for  the  well-being  of  their  Hindoo 
fellow -subjects,  these  last  are  not  less  stre- 
nuously occupied  in  endeavours  to  better 
the  condition  of  their  English  brethren,  in 
those  points  wherein  they  conceive  their 
superior  information  enables  them  use- 
fully to  suggest  measures  to  the  council 
of  the  nation.  Your  readers  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  delighted  to  hear  that  a  petition  to 
the  Honourable  Company  of  Parliament 
was  recently  drawn  up  and  approved  of  by 
a  meeting  of  the  most  eminent  Bramins, 
merchants,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Holy  City  of  Benares  ;  its  object  being  to 
entreat  that  parliament  would  forthwith 
adopt  measures  to  abolish  the  dreadful 
practice  (which  prevails  in  tlie  highest  de- 
gree in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
York)  of  shooting  poachers ;  a  practice 
which  was  clearly  shewn,  to  the  full  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  meeting,  to  be  contrary 
to  the  sacred  books  of  the  humane  En- 
glish nation. 

By  the  wreck  of  my  boat  I  have  lost 
the  notes  taken  at  the  assembly ;  but  I  re- 
member well,  that  though  some  persons 
attempted  to  prove  that  amongst  the  £n- 
glisli  shooting  their  fellow-creatures  was 
a  religious  obligation,  since  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  always  preceded  and  foUow- 
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ed  any  considerable  sacrifice  of  this  kind ; 
that  in  this  country  they  had  shot  in  a  few 
years  many  lacs  of  us  natives ;  shot  other 
Europeans,  and  even  shot  themselves; 
that  others  again  asserted,  that  poachers 
were  a  sort  of  Pindarries;  and  otliers^ 
that  '  poach*  was  a  sort  of  village  diver- 
sion,  in  which  people  were  sometimes 
sliot  6y  accident ;  yet  all  these  objections 
were  over-ruled,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions unanimously  passed : —    . 

1.  That  this  meeting  views  with  the 
utmost  horror  the  inhuman  custom  of 
shooting  poachers,  so  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  England. 

2.  That  it  is  highly  expedient  that  a 
petition  be  forthwith  forwarded  to  the 
Honourable  Company  of  Parliament, 
urging  the  necessity  of  the  total  abolition 
of  this  insane  custom,  and  the  condign 
punishment  of  all  persons  abetting  therein. 

3.  That  this  meeting  is  in  possession  of 
facts  which  they  o£^  to  produce,  and  they 
pledge  themselves  fully  to  prove  tliis  before 
parliament,  that  many  English  Bramins 
are  concerned  in  these  horrid  sacrifices! 
And  that  it  is  dius  incumbent  on  govern- 
ment to  investigate  it  closely,  that  the 
Divine  wrath  may  be  thus  averted  from  us 
and  our  children ;  the  more  especially,  as 
this  practice  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
English  Shastras. 

4.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  the  petition,  and  that  signatures 
in  favour  of  the  unhappy  poachers  be  re- 
ceived virithout  distinction  of  castes,  llie 
committee  to  be  also  empowered  to  receive 
and  expend  any  sums  of  money  which 
may  be  subscribed  towards  putting  down 
tills    dreadful  and   inhuman    practioe.*-* 

Your's,  &c.  &c.     PonEBUJLSROK  Bor. 
nth  June,  1827. 

INSOLVENT   DEBTORS. 

The  answer  of  the  government  to  the 
petition  of  the  debtors  in  the  Calcutta  gaol, 
contains  the  following  paragraph:  it  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  the  other 
.members  of  the  committee  of  gentlemen 
who  transmitted  the  petition. 

«  Deeply  commiserating  the  situation 
of  those  debtors  who  have  been  confined 
in  gaol  for  a  considerable  period,  without 
any  prospect  of  obtaining  their  liberty, 
his  lordship  in  council  has  felt  an  anxious 
desire  to  grant,,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  supreme  court,  the  prayer  of  the  pe^ 
titions,  by  extending  to  Calcutta  the  spirit 
of  the  lavrs  in  force  in  England  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  .  On  a  full 
consideration,  however,  of  the  question, 
his  lordship  in'  council  regrets  to  find  that 
it  is  not  practicable  to  enact  a  local  regu- 
lation, which,  while  it  protected  the  debtor 
against  indefinite  confinement,  would  at 
the  same  time  secure  the  just  claims  of 
the  creditor  from  in(no^ment. 


**  The  Vice-president  in  council  deems 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  more  fully  into  an 
explanation  of  the  difiiculties  which  have 
precluded  him  from  complying^  with  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  ;  but  I  am  directed- 
to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
petitioners,  that  their  petition,  together 
with  the  paper  signed  by  a  large  body  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  in  support  of 
it,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors,  with  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  this  government,  that  the  Ho- 
nourable Court  will  take  it  into  their  fa- 
vourable consideration,  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  best 
calculated  to  relieve  the  petitioners  from^ 
the  hardships  to  which  they  are  at  present 
subjected. 

*'  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  petitioners 
to  know  also,  as  intimated  to  Mr.  Palmer 
in  my  note  of  the  5th  instant,  that  the 
attention  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  was,  some  time  ago,  directed  to  this 
subject  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs 
of  India,  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
judges  to  send  home,  in  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  some  documents,  accompanied 
by  a  recommendation  that  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors  la  India  should 
be  laid  before  parliament. 

INDIA  BXER.^ 

We  ieam  from  the  India  Gazette,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  price 
which  English  beer  has  attained  at  Cal- 
cutta, a  patent  composition  from  England, 
made  of  ^  malt  and  hops  only,'*  has  been 
sent  out  thither,  whereby  water  may  be 
converted  into  excellent  beer,  by  mixing 
from  one  pound  and  upwards  of  the  port- 
able preparative  with  a  gallon  of  wattf. 
The  price  from  the  warehouse  is  8d,  per 
pound.     It  is  now  under  trial. 

THE    CHOLERA   MORBUS. 

The  native  papers  have  given  us  a  notion 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  cholera  prevailed 
this  year  in  Rajpootana,  and  the  devasta^ 
tion  committed  by  it  at  Jaypur ;  but  we 
were  not  before  aware  of  its  wide  and 
wasting  ravages  in  districts  nearer  to  the 
eastern  provinces.  By  letters  from  Jubul- 
pore,  we  learn  that  the  whole  tract  from 
Rewa  thither  has  been  equally  afiiicted ; 
and  that  on  a  march  made  from  Sagor  to 
Jubulpore,  not  a  day  passed  without  en- 
countering large  villages  wholly  desertedf 
the  survivors  having  fled  from  the  pesti^ 
lence  which  had  left  but  few  to  effe.-t  their 
escape.  In  former  attacks,  the  natives  re* 
mark,  women  and  children  were  8(»arcely 
ever  affected ;  but  on  the  present  occ<a<ion» 
neither  set  nor  age  has  afforded  aiiy  ex. 
emption.  The  ravages  of  the  choler  i  were 
greatest  during  the  latter  prevalence  oi  die 
hot  winds :  its  virulence  was  checked  by 
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the  first  Aomen  of  nun,  and,  at  the  date  of 
our  letters,  the  latter  part  oi  July,  had 
wholly  disappeared.  According  to  native 
superstition,  the  severity  of  this  malady  of 
late  years  has  originated  in  the  necessity  to 
which  the  goddess  Kali  has  been  subjected 
to  obtain  human  victims,  through  the 
agency  of  disease,  since  she  has  been  de- 
prived of  those  sources  of  supply  which 
civil  war  and  Pindaree  inroads  afforded. — 
CaL  Gov,  Gaz.  Aug.  2. 


FEMALE   EDUCATION. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Ladies*  Society 
for  Native  Female  Education  presents,  on 
the  whole,  an  encouraging  prospect,  and 
holds  out  inducements  to  the  friends  and 
suppMters  of  the  institution  to  persevere  in 
the  good  work  which  they  have  undertaken. 
They  have,  however,  to  regret  the  loss  of 
the  services  of  Mrs.  Perowne,  of  Burdwan, 
who,  from  the  bad  state  of  her  husband's 
health,  has  been  obliged  to  proceed  to  £ng> 
land  along  with  him.     For  this  reason, 
nine  of  the  twelve  schools  at  this  station 
have  been  shut  up.     To  compensate,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  loss  which  the  inte-- 
rests  of  native  female  education  have  sus- 
tained by  the  departure  of  this   lady,  a 
school  has  been  opened  at   Tallygunge, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  society,  and 
three  have  been  commenced  at  other  sta- 
tions, by  benevolent  individuals,  to  which 
it  is  hoped  that  the  aid  of  the  society  will 
be  extended ;  they  are  at  present  supported 
by  private  benevolence  alone.     The  num. 
her  of  scholars  at  the  different  schools  in 
Calcutta  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  vi%. 
600;  of  these  about  400  are  in  daily  at- 
tendance,   and   the  progress  which   they 
have  made,  by  the  accounts  of  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  public  examination,  seems 
to  have  been  most  satisfactory.     One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  pupils  is  a  blind 
girl,    who  has  made   great   advances   in 
learning,  and  is  one  of  the  most  forward 
scholars.     The  ordinary  subscriptions  and 
dooaUons  have  this  year  fallen  short  of 
what  they  were  last  year,  by  4876  sicca 
rupees.      The   Central   School,  of  which 
the  foundation  was  laid  in  May  1826,  is 
now  nearly  finished,  and  with  a  view  of 
inducing  the  scholars  to  meet  together  in 
greater  numbers,  and  to  accustom  them  to 
come  from  a  farther  distance  for  instruc- 
tion, previous  to  the  new  building  being 
opened,  Mrs.  Wilson   has  begun   to  as- 
semble tiie  pupils  of  several  schools  in  one 
place,  ne«r  the  site  of  this  structure.     As 
a  proof  of  the  improved  feelings  of  the  na- 
ti?et   in   regard  to  the  education  of  their 
fenule  children,  we  may  mention  that  they 
h^fgok  to  allow  them  to  remain  to  a  much 
later  age  with  their  instructors.    At  Burd- 
wan, we  observe  it  stated,  that  several  girls 
of  Ibiirtcen  or  fifteen  were  in  daily  attend- 
ance^ end  it  was   now  nothing  unusual 
Jvum,  Vol.25.  No.146. 


with  tliem  to^onlihue  even  after  they  were' 
betrothed.— -Co/.  John  Bull,  July  17. 

The  Gov.  Gazette ,  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  remarks :  '^  The  advance  made 
under  this  mode  of  tuition,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  attending  the  schools  where  it- 
prevails,  are  circumstances  worthy  of  re- 
mark. They  indicate  a  growing  indiffer- 
ence to  native  belief,  and  augmenting  de- 
sire to  acquire  instruction.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  result  will  be  bene- 
ficial, as  whatever  awakens  the  intellect 
ixkxist  elevate  the  moral  character  of  every 
class  of  society ;  but  whether  more  good 
might  not  be  effected  under  a  different 
course  of  instruction,  will  be  determined 
according  to  the  different  notions  of  dif- 
ferent individuals.  We  should  strongly 
impress,  however,  upon  the  society,  the 
advantage  of  not  attempting  too  much. 
A  number  of  schools,  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  scholars,  bears  with  it  splendid 
promise ;  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  subject,  find  in  such  announcement 
cause  of  doubt  and  suspicion.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  number  and  extent  of  the  schools 
is  the  difficulty,  or  we  may  say,  the  impos- 
sibility, of  efficient  superintendence,  a  re- 
quisite  which  is  as  rare  in  this  country  as 
it  is  indispensable.  One  school  well  ma- 
naged is  worth  fifty  left  to  incompetent 
teachers ;  and  fifty  scholars,  well  taught, 
are  a  much  more  valuable  product  ^n 
five  hundred  parroted  to  repeat  what  they 
do  not  comprdiend.* 


tt 


CIVIL    SERVICE   ANNUITY    FUND. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  Fund  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  26th  June ;  Mr.  R.  Walpole 
in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  called  at 
the  requisition  of  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
scribers, <<  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  expediency  and  propriety 
of  taking  measures  for  the  eventual  appro- 
priation of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution, arising  from  the  small  number  of 
annuities  annually  taken  by  members  of 
tlie  service  entitled  thereto,  in  case  of  such 
surplus  being  hereafter  found  to  accrue.*' 

Few  of  the  requisitionists  being  present, 
and  those  who  were  in  attendance  having 
no  specific  proposition  to  submit,  Mr. 
Udny,  the  acting  secretary,  informed  the 
meeting  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  Ross,  one  of  the  requisitionists^ 
addressed  to  the  chiurman,  containing  pro- 
posals which  that  gentleman  wished  to  be 
laid  before  the  meeting.  The  letter  was 
read,  and  contained  the  following  propo- 
sition : — 

"  The  Civil  Annuity  Fund  was  esta- 
blished in  the  expectation  that  it  would 
accelerate  promotion  in  the  service,  by  in- 
ducing some  of  the  senior  servants  to  retire 
annually^  It  has  not  hitherto,  however, 
produced  the  expected  effect,  noi  U  it  V^- 
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iMble  that  it  erer  will,  if  it  continae  on  iu 
present  footing ;  as  an  annuity  of  little 
more  than  jf500  (which  is  the  real  value 
granted  by  the  fund),  can  at  no  time  be 
sufficient  to  induce  the  retirement  of  ser. 
▼ants  holding  the  highest  offices  under  the 
government,  and  in  the  receipt  of  large 
salaries.  Taking  this  view  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  thinking  a  modification  of  the 
existing  rules  necessary  to  render  it  ef- 
fective, I  am  induced  to  propose  as 
follows : 

''That  the  number  of  the  members  of 
the  institution  qualified  to  become  annui- 
tants be  enlarged,  by  reducing  the  quali- 
fying period  of  service  to  twenty  years,  in- 
cluding a  furlough  of  three  years. 

"  That  if  in  any  year  the  number  of 
members  desirous  of  retiring  from  the 
service  fall  short  of  the  number  of  annui- 
ties claimable,  the  sum  of  money  appro- 
priable from  the  funds  of  the  institution 
towards  providing  for  the  annuities  not 
claimed,  be  added  to  the  sum  appropriable 
towards  the  provision  of  the  nine  additional 
annuities  claimable  on  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  aggre- 
g^  of  these  sums  being  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  an  annuity  of  j^  1,000, 
on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  existing 
rules  of  the  institution,  to  each  of  the 
members  retiring  in  such  following  year, 
that  the  surplus  be  divided  among  those 
members,  either  in  money,  or  in  the  shape 
of  increased  annuities,  as  may  be  preferred 
by  them." 

This  proposition  was  unanimously  ne- 
gatived. 

Mr.  Udny  then  laid  before  the  meeting 
a  letter  from  Fatna  and  its  adjacent  zillahs, 
signed  by  nineteen  members  of  the  ser- 
vice, containing  proposals,  in  substance,  as 
follows  :— 

"  That  in  the  event  of  any  surplus  being 
found  to  arise  from  the  non-appropriation 
of  annuities,  or  from  the  interest  arising 
therefrom,  such  portion  of  the  amount  so 
accruing,  as  may  be  required  for  the  pur- 
p6se,  shall  be  appropriated,  first  to  the 
annuitants,  by  an  anticipation  of  the  period 
when  the  annuities  are  made  payable  in 
modification  of  the  5th  rule  of  the  insti- 
tution;  and  secondly,  by  providing  the 
difference  of  value  from  the  payments  be- 
ing made  half  yearly,  or  quarterly. 

f<  That  in  the  event  of  the  above  prin- 
ciple being  adopted,  the  resolution  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  service  at  large,  with  a  view 
to  a  final  determination  being  taken  at  the 
next  annual  general  meeting,  preparatory 
to  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  the  usual  form." 

After  some  discussion  regarding  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  above  letter, 
Mr.  Molony,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Lush- 
ington,  moved  as  an  amendment,— 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that,  although  the  fuU  number  of  pcntioai 


eootemplated  by  the  Honounble  Conit  of 
Directors,  to  bo  taken  anniudly,  has  not 
hitherto  been  accepted,  the  experience  of 
two  years  only  is  insaflicient  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
pensions  which  will  fall  due  at  the  end  of 
five  or  ten  yearp,  or  any  other  given  period 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  ths 
fund,  will  not  be  demanded. 

"  That,  as  it  appears  from  legal  advice 
taken  by  the  numagers,  that  the  pensioas 
applied  for  in  one  year,  may  be  assigned 
from  the  unappropriated  pensions  of  pre- 
ceding years,  so  far  as  th^  will  go,  it  is 
possible,  that  after  the  fund  has  been  a  few 
years  longer  in  operation,  the  nundier  of 
applicants  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  unappropriated  pensioas  of 
preceding  years ;  and  that,  under  the  pos> 
sibility  of  such  a  contingency,  any  prapo* 
sition  having  for  its  object  the  appropfiatioo 
of  the  surplus  funds  now  existing,  citfacr 
by  increasing  the  scale  of  pensions,  or  in 
any  other  manner  not  provided  for  by  the 
rules  at  present  in  force,  is  premature  and 
inexpedient.** 

Mr.  Paxton  here  requested  permission 
to  read  the  63d  para,  of  the  Honourable 
Court's  despatch,  by  which,  he  was  of 
opinion,  the  contingency  of  a  surplus 
was  provided  for ;  after  which,  the  above 
amendment  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried 
by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Dampier  then  remarked,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  indistinct  manner  in 
which  the  objects  for  which  the  meeting 
had  been  called  were  set  forth  in  the 
notice  published  in  the  Government  G&> 
zette,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  die 
service  at  large  to  ascertain  what  modifi- 
cations of  the  present  system  were  in  con- 
templation, he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
move,  that  "  no  resolution  of  this  meeting 
shall  be  considered  final,  till  it  has  been 
circulated  for  the  consideration  of  the 
service  at  large,  and  has  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  prescribed  majority.  The 
motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  H«  T. 
Frinsep,  was  put  to  the  sense  of  the 
meeting,  and  carried  by  a  large  minority* 


THE  OOVERNOR  OXmRAt. 

Private  letters  of  the  25th  of  last  monA, 
from  Meerut,  give  the  following  parUculan 
of  the  visit  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor-general  to  that  station.  His  lord- 
ship and  family  arrived  at  Meerut  on  the 
2d  of  July,  having  travelled  dawk  firem 
Sabathoo»  via  Kumaul.  T1ie*chol«a 
morbus  had  been  raging  with  fttal  eflbet 
in  the  tract  of  country  througb  wbkb  hil 
lordship  and  family  passed,  bat  wt  ar* 
happy  to  add  that  diey  readied  Matrat 
in  pEMfect  health.  The  hot  wiada  coalir 
nued  uninterruptedly  till  tha  Std,  iHMa 
the  beat  was  rdieved  by  genda  abovrantf 
rata.    On  the  9th  imtant  tha  oAoia  of 


te  16lii  I«Doert  emertBBed  bb  lofdsiuir 
fend  hmSij  st  a  ball  and  sapper,  aid  on 
tibe  8Sd  a  ifnilar  enlertainiiieiiC  was  giwii 
Iqr  the  Govcmor-geoenl  to  the  lesideats 
of  Meemt  and  fiawpor.  Tbe  gaieties 
paned  off  with  equal  suceesk  On  the 
i7tfa  the  new  theatre  will  be  opened  under 
the  anspioes  of  Ae  GorenKMugcnend,  with 
the  **  Honej-Bfoon  ;**  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  early  departnre  of  bis  lordship,  tbe 
•*  Heir  at  Law'*  will  be  got  up  for  tbe  31st. 
•  On  the  evening  of  tbe  2d  of  August,  bis 
lordriup  and  family  will  kaTe  Meenit 
§K  Gormuktesir  Gbat,  to  embazk  for 
fpt^gbor  and  Calcutta. — Cal.  Goo.  Gax,, 
IS. 


The  Govemor-genenl,  we  are  infcmned, 
iotended  to  give  audience  to  the  Native 
Ghkftnns  on  bis  route  to  the  presidency ; 
eWch  circumstances  would  detain  his 
kidriap  a  little  longer  than  was  expected. 
The  Bewab  diieftains  were  to  pay  their 
mpecti  to  his  lordship  at  Murzaporew— 
Mai,  dm,  Gax,^  Aug,  28. 


nXETIAV  UTUATURK. 

B^  letters  from  Nepal  of  the  27th 
dthoo^  we  learn,  that  the  Mission  which 
keics  Kathmandu  for  China  every  five 
jttn,  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  and 
tint  hopes  were  entertained  of  procuring, 
by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  principal  persons 
composing  it,  valuable  acc^sions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  Tibet. — 
(U.  Gw.  Qax.,  July  30. 


SXLP-nTHUMATIOK. 

The  JamiJehan  Numa,  a  native  Bengal 
piper,   reports  from  Jeypore,   that  **  an 
old  Bairagi,  above  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
the  bead  of  an  establishment,  had  assem- 
bled about  seven  or  eight  thousand  men- 
dicants of  his  order,  whom  be  fed  for  two 
dqrs :  on  the  third,  he  dug  a  pit,  in  which 
be  pUced  the  seat  of  his  predecessor,  and 
delivering  over  his  own    pillow   to  his 
«prit^ia1  successor,  Sivanatb,  be  announced. 
Id  a  loud  voice,  that  this  year  would  be 
agitated  by  public  calamities,  and  then 
coleriiig'  the  pit,  the  Bairagis  present,  by 
bis  desire^  buried  him  alive.'* 


TaANSMISSlOK  OP  NEWSPAPERS. 

A  notice  from  the  General  Post- Office 

■t  Calcutta,   dated  7tli  July,  announces 

that  *f  English  newspapers  imported  into 

tfaiaoiBce^  having  previously  passed  through 

hia  Majesty's  General  Post-Office  in  Great 

Britain,  will  be  exempted  from  any  charge 

oo  account  of  ship-postage.  This  rule  will 

not  apply  to  such  as  may  be  received 

tfarooglh  any  other  channel,  nor  will  it  in 

any  wi^  interfere  with  the  rates  of  inland 

aoir  collected  on  English  news- 
ft 


XHDIGOCaOP. 

The  Madras  GaxeUe  of  August  S8th 
atates  that  letters  had  been  received  from 
the  interior,  which  stated  that  the  indigo 
crop  about  Cawnpore  b  not  turning  out  so 
well  as  was  expected,  production  being 
nrther  bdow  an  average. 

▲CCIOXNTS. 

A  letter  from  Ghaxeepore,  in  one  of  the 
papors,  states  tiiat  in  a  violent  hurricane 
off  Bbeerpore,  about  six  miles  above 
Buxar,  on  tbe  22d  of  April,  five  boats  of 
a  fleet,  with  a  detachment  of  his  Majesty's 
troops,  under  Capt.  Piper,  of  his  Migesty's 
58th  regiment,  were  swamped,  and  Ensign 
Hays,  of  the  38th,  was  drowned,  with  se- 
veral followers. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Mr.  Assistant 
Surgeon  Heath  left  Chinsurah  in  the 
steam-boat  for  Barrackpore,  whence,  after 
breakfasting  there,  he  proceeded  in  a 
dinghy  to  Calcutta,  and  in  crossing  over 
from  Howrah  to  Chandpaul  Ghaut,  be- 
tween 2  and  3  p.  m.,  a  squall  upset  the 
boat,  and  he  was  lost,  together  with  the 
manjee  and  two  dandies.  Mr.  Heath 
was  a  young  man,  only  lately  arrived  in 
India,  and  was  much  esteemed. 

THE   AFGHAN   IKSURRXCTIOK. 

The  native  papers  contain  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  the  insurrection  of  the 
Afghan  Musalmans  against  the  Sikhs  :— 

Advices  from  Caubul  to  tho  first  of 
June,  give  reason  to  expect  that  the  dis- 
turbances are  about  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  rebels.  One  of  the 
leaders,  Nur  al  din,  with  about  5,000  men, 
applied  to  Yar  Mohammed  Khan,  the 
late  governor  of  Peshawer,  for  pecuniary 
aid ;  but  was  told  by  biro  that  he  could  not 
help  himself,  much  less  give  assistance  to 
others ;  upon  which  he  marched  off  towards 
Khairabad,  where  the  covernor  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  give  a  good  account  of  him. 
It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  Mau- 
lavi  Ibrahim  and  Maulavi  Abdul  Hy. 
About  200  of  the  men  of  Naushereh,  who 
had  been  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Mau- 
vall  returned  to  their  homes,  and  upon  ex- 
pressing their  contrition,  and  paying  a  fine 
of  five  rupees  each,  were  allowed  to  resume 
their  usual  occupations.  Budh  Sing,  with 
the  Sikh  army,  was  master  of  the  country. 
Shaker  All,  the  chief  of  the  Yusef  Zeis, 
had  come  into  camp  with  letters  from  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan  and  Prince  Kamran, 
and  been  dismissed  with  a  dress  of  honour. 
Thirty  Sirdars  of  Caubul  had  paid  the 
money  demanded  of  them,  and  received 
complimentary  dresses.  HabibAllali  Khan, 
the  son  of  the  late  Mohammed  Azim  Khan, 
and  the  chief  cause  of  the  subversion  of  the 
Afghan  state,  had  an  interview  with  Budh 
Sing,  and  been  similarly  invested.  Terms 
had  in  fact  been  settled  with  Dost  Mo- 
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hammed  Khan,  and  the  anny  only  remain- 
ed until  he  had  madu  good  the  stipulated 
payments.  The  battalions  of  the  French 
officers  had  been  directed  by  Budh  Sinh 
to  return  to  Lahore,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army,  it  was  expected,  would  immediately 
follow,  as  soon  as  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted for  the  regulation  of  the  country,  and 
collection  of  the  revenues. 


MISSIOK  TO   RUNJKBT   SINGH. 

The  following  statement  in  the  Govern" 
ment  Gazette  gives  fuller  details  than  the 
report  in  our  last  vol.  p.  789 : — 

We  have  been  favoured  with  letters  from 
Simla  of  the  5th  instant,  and  from  the 
Punjab  of  the  24th  and  30th  ultimo,  as 
well  as  the  akhbar  of  the  latter  date,  from 
which  we  have  collected  the  following  par- 
ticulars  of  the  mbsion  to  Maharaja  Runjit 
Sinh. 

The  complimentary  mission  of  Dewan 
Mootee  Ram  and  Fakir  Imam  ood  din, 
by  the  Sikh  chieftain  to  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Governor-general,  in  the 
end  of  April,  we  have  already  noticed. 
His  lordship  considering  it  proper  to  re- 
turn the  complime.Tt,  sent  Captain  Wade, 
tlie  political  agent  at  Ludhiana,  and  Capt. 
Pearson,  one  of  the  Governor-generars 
aides-de-camp,  with  a  letter  and  presents 
to  the  raja,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  the  8th 
Native  Cavalry  and  a  company  of  infantry. 
Tliey  crossed  the  Setlej  on  the  22d  of 
May,  and  were  met  on  entering  the  ra- 
jah's territory  by  two  of  his  principal  sir- 
dars. The  mission  arrived  at  Jendiala  on 
the  27th,  and  on  its  advance  to  Amritsir, 
was  met  about  three  miles  from  the  city  by 
the  rajah's  second  son,  Prince  Shar  Sinh, 
and  the  prime  minister  Aziz  ood  din,  at- 
tended by  500  of  the  raja's  select  guard 
of  Gho  cherahs,  splendidly  dressed  in 
yellow  satin  uniforms.  With  this  escort 
the  mission  proceeded  to  the  place  of  en- 
campment on  the  east  bank  of  a  small  lake, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Rambagh,  in 
which  the  raja  was  encamped. 

The  evening  of  the  29th  was  fixed  on  for 
the  public  audience  of  the  envoy,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  Governor-general's  let- 
ter. When  the  hour  arrived,  Raja  Dhyan 
Sinh  and  Aziz  ood  din,  were  sent  to  con- 
duct the  mission  from  their  tents.  The 
road  had  previously  been  lined  on  either 
hand  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two 
battalions  of  infantry,  who  saluted  as  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  first  gate  of  the  en- 
closure of  the  Rambagh,  where  two  pieces 
of  artillery  fired  a  salute  of  twenty  rounds. 
The  raja,  clad  in  a  white  dress,  and  de- 
,corated  with  splendid  jewels,  was  seated 
in  the  hall  of  audience,  surrounded  by  his 
principal  courtiers,  all,  by  previous  com- 
mand, in  their  gala  robes,  and  forming  a 
briiJiant.assemblage.  Richly  ornamented 
chain  were  placed  for  the  EuTopean  gieiv- 


tlemeiu  On -their  entering  the  raja  rose, 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  and 
after  embracing  Capt.  Wade,  led  him  to 
his  chair.  After  the  party  was  seated, 
Runjit  Sinh  entered  into  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  the  party,  inquiring  after  his 
lordship's  health,  and  expressing  his  re- 
gret that  his  own  indisposition  had  pre- 
vented his  interview  wiUi  the  Governor* 
general.  The  Governor-general's  letter 
was  then  presented,  and  read  aloud  in 
court  by  the  minister.  Its  friendly  tenor 
seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  die  Ma- 
haraja. After  this  the  presents  of  the 
Governor-general  were  brought  in.  They 
consisted  of  elephants  and  horses,  with 
their  caparisons,  a  sabre,  a  gun,  a  pair  of 
pistols,  a  telescope,  and  various  articles  of 
Europe  manufacture,  of  which,  the  Ma- 
haraja, who  rose  from  his  seat  to  inspect 
them,  expressed  his  great  admiration. 
Among  tlie  presents  were  some  from  Lady 
Amherst  to  the  ranee,  tlie  mother  of 
Prince  Kherg  Sinh,  which  the  Maharaja 
engaged  to  present  to  her  himself.  He 
then  sent  for  some  of  the  finest  horses  of 
his  stud,  and  explained  their  good  qualities 
as  they  passed  in  review. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  mission 
Amritsir  wore  the  appearance  of  a  fortified 
city,  and  a  regular  force  of  25,000  men 
was  encamped  round  the  walls.  All  the 
corps  were  at  exercise  morning  and  even- 
ing. The  brigade  of  infantry,  under  the 
French  officers,  is  described  as  being  a 
remarkably  fine  and  well,  disciplined  body 
of  men. 

Runjit  Sinh's  first  appearance  is  said  not 
to  be  much  in  his  favour,  his  person  being 
unail  and  insignificant :  when  he  begins 
to  speak,  however,  he  soon  becomes  ani- 
mated, and  displays  considerable  shrewd- 
ness and  intelligence.  He  is  very  inqui- 
sitive, and  often  asks  ludicrous  questions : 
amongst  other  things,  he  inquired  if  the 
English  deputation  would  eat  with  the 
French  officers ;  whether  Capt,  Wade 
spoke  French ;  and  if  Capt.  Pearson  had 
learned  Punjabi  ?  After  the  audience  broke 
up,  and  the  party  had  taken  leave,  he  ex- 
patiated with  great  vivacity,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  upon  the  intelligence  and 
courteous  manners  of  the  envoys 

His  own  court  was  composed  of  not 
above  thirty  of  his  principal  Sirdars,  be- 
sides  inferior  attendants;  but  the  whole  was 
characterized  by  a  stately  and  decorous  air, 
very  different  from  the  promiscuous  and 
disorderly  assemblage  whidi  usually  con- 
stitutes an  Indian  durbar. 


SUTTEE. 

The  THmira  Nasuk  contains  the  follow- 
ing account,  dated  "  Pateala  t**— 

A  woman  of  the  Khetri  caita  having 
determined  to  bujrn  herself  vfitb  ber  bus- 
band,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  lo  MM.*pi- 
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demic,  the  pfl^icera  t)f  fhe  raja  preTcnted 
her.  She  exclaimed  loudly  against  this 
interference,  and  declared  that  she  had 
burnt  herself  four  times  with  her  husband 
in  former  existences,  and  that  if  she  was 
not  hindered  the  fiflh  time,  the  cholera 
would  cease  in  a  fortnight:  on  hearing 
this,  the  raja  ordered  that  she  should  he. 
allowed  to  bum  herself. 


INTKRKST  ON  TRCASURY   NOTXS. 

Territorial  Departmentj  the  26th  Jviyt 
1827. — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 
sub-treasurer  will  no  longer  issue  trea- 
sury notes,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent. 
per  annum,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  will  here- 
after issue  to  all  persons  desirous  of  re- 
ceiTing  the  same  in  payment  of  demands 
against  the  government,  or  otherwise, 
treasury  notes  bearing  a  daily  interest  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  payable  on 
noCioe  of  30  days,  to  be  given  in  the  Go- 
vemment  Gazette,  The  said  notes  will  be 
receivable  into  the  loan  at  par,  and  in  li- 
quidation of  all  demands  of  Government 
It  the  general  treasury,  as  well  as  in  pay- 
ments on  account  of  salt,  opium,  and 
customs,  at  this  presidency :  provided, 
liowever,  that  notes  shall  not  be  issued  for 
sums  less  than  500  rupees,  nor  otherwise 
than  in  sums  of  even  hundreds. 


SHIPPING. 
Arrivals  in  the  Ri^er, 

Juljf  21*  MadettMt  Coghlan,  from  Bourbon.— 
93.  Briiatmia,  GonsalTes,  from  Bombay,  Ceylon, 
and  HadTwa,—Aug.  1.  Marian  Strong,  from  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.<— sL  Ocean,  Serle,  from  New  York. 
—4.  Roxburgh  Cattle,  "Deaay,  flrom  London  and 
-Madras;  ModCroum,  Pinder,  from  Liverpool.— 
IS.  Oepray,  M'Gill,  from  London  ;  Belzoni,  Tal- 
bert,  jhom  Londtni;  Cambridge,  Barber,  from 
Penimg;  Ann,  Adler,  from  Isle  of  France,  and 
L'Simottd,  Biaall,  from  Bourbon  and  Madras.— 
IS.  ProUetor,  Waugh,  from  London  and  Madras ; 
and  Milfttrd,  Jackson,  from  Bombay.— 13.  George, 
Folcfaar,  from  Loodoo,  Cape,  and  Madras.— 14. 
ftr  Edward  Pager,  Geairy,  from  London  and  Ma- 
draa.— 18.  Sultan,  Mitchell,  from  Persian  Gulf, 
Bombay,  and  fifadrat.— 17.  Ann,  Cattell,  from 
Cape  and  Ma^*'ftfft 

Departures  fiiwn  Calcutta, 

July  21.  Kent,  Craw,  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
—86.  Indian  Oak,  Reid,  for  Isle  of  France.— ^ug^. 
11.  (^gnet,  Stephen,  for  Batavla ;  and  M'Caiay, 
Aiken,  for  Madras.- 13.  Vemer*  Wyllie,  for 
Londonk  and  David  Clarke,  Viles,  for  Isle  of 
Fiance.— 17.  James  Sibbald,  Forbes,  for  Madias. 

Gone  to  Sea* 

July  8.  Rgaulse,  Gribble,  for  China.— 11.  Here- 
firdsMre,  Whiteman,  for  China.— 25.  Duke  of 
York,  Locke,  and  Budeins^mshire,  Lancaster, 
both  for  China. — Aug*  20.  Vansittart,  Dalrymple, 
and  IVindsor,  Proctor,  both  for  China.— 24.  Inglis, 
Serle,  and  SeaUby  Castle,  Newail,  both  foi  China. 

Passengers  for  Europe,  via  China* 

Per  Repulse :  The  Hon.  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq., 
a  dvO  senrant  on  this  establishment ;  Mrs.  Haring- 
ton ;  Mis.  F.  H.  Taylor;  Mrs.  Nixon;  Ena.  J.  G. 
EUis.  60th  N.I.,-«Iso  Misses  C.  Harington,  A. 
Harington,  E.  C.  Taylor,  C.  A.  Taylor,  md  A.  M. 
Taylor,  diUdren. 

Per  BudUngktanshire :  Capt  W.  OockeD,  H.M.'s 
Sd  or  Qnaanlk  ^oyak  i  Mr.  H.  T.  Goods. 


fil&TRS. 

titty  S3.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut  R. 
Chitty,  4th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Montaath, 
d5th  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

June  1.  At  Kamptee,  the  lady  of  M^r  J.  F. 
Gibson,  commanding  2d  Europ.  regt.,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

SO.  At  Cawnpore  Faim,  Mis.  W.  Dickson,  of  a 
son. 

24.  Chowringhee,  Mrs.  J.  Madge,  Jun.,  of  a 
daughter. 

July  6.  At  Indore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Danger- 
field,  assistant  opium  agent,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  Willick,  wife  of  Mr.  Jos.  WUlick,  of  the 
ship  Jangeer,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  G.  N,  Prole, 
3d  N.I.,  of  a  still-born  son. 

9.  At  Lohooghat,  in  Kemaoun,  the  lady  of 
Lieut.  Col.  John  Delamain,  58th  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Capt.  Eastgate,  of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Peeprah,  Pumeah,  Mrs.  J.  Smith,  of  a 
daughter. 

14.  At  Bhopalpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Qu. 
Mast.  Griffin,  24th  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

16.  Mrs.  J.  Sinclair,  of  a  son. 

17.  Mrs.  T.  Burke,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  W.  Stocker,  of  a  son, 

18.  At  Allipore,  the  lady  of  C.  R.  Barwell,  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

19.  At  Hauper,  near  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
Alex.  Carney,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Serampore,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Oantzer,  of  a 
son. 

21.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Burrldge,  H.  C.'s 
marine,  of  a  son. 

22.  The  lady  of  Lieut  CoL  Bryant,  Judge  advo« 
cate  general,  of  a  daughter. 

23.  At  Nagpore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  F.  W.  Hands, 
38th  Madras  N.I.,  of  }  son. 

—  The  lady  of  J.  R.  Martin,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Mozufiferpore,  Tyrhoot,  the  lady  of 
Thos.  T.  Dashwooa,  E^sq.,  C-  S.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  W.  G.  Grieff,  of  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  J.  B.  Robinson, 
61st  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Chowiinghee,  the  lady  of  Capt.  C.  T.  G. 
Weston,  of  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Benares,  the  lady  of  Capt.  A.  Dick,  69d 
N.I.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Delhi,  the  lady  of  J.  A.  D.Watson, 
Esq.,  surgeon,  17th  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  M.  Balthaser,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Allahabad,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Triepland,  of  a 
son. 

29.  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Uaj*  King,  16th 
Lancers,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Bishop's  College,  the  lady  of  Professor 
Holmes,  of  a  son. 

Aug,  1.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Dunnett,  of  a  son. 

2.  At  BaiTackpoie,ithe  lady  of  Lieut  J.  Ferris, 
20th  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Futtyghur,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Hennessey,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

—  Mis.  Cook,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Kishnaghur,  the  lady  of  Adam  OgHvie, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  son. . 

—  Mrs.  C.  C.  Aratoon,  of  a  son. 
7.  Mis.  T.  Benson,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Kidderpore,  the  lady  of  W.  H.  L.  Hhid, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

10.  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Goode,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Mrs.  F.  G.  Stacy,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Chanderdagore,  Mrs.  M.  Nicholas,  of  a 
daughter. 

11.  At  Burdwan,  the  lady  of  David  Scott,  Esq., 
jun.,  of  the  civil  service,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Berhampore,  the  lady  of  Lieut  J.  A. 
Fairhead,  adj.,  Moonhedabad  Prov.  Bat,  of  a 
son. 

—  12.  Mrs.  C.  Warden,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  M.  Paul,  of  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  T.  B.  Swinhoe,   Esq.,  of 
daughter. 

—  Mrs.  John  Brown,  of  a  stiU-bom  child. 

MARRIAGES. 

July  2.  At  Cawnpore,  Lieut  Arch.  McKean, 
42d  N.I.,  to  Miss  Anderson. 

9.  At  Cawnpore,  Mr.  Assist  Apothecary  D.  W. 
Taykv,  to  Mte  C.  Maasey. 

10.  At  Jinah,  district  of  Shahabad,  Mr.  A. 
D'Ataeo,  to  Miss  H.  MUkr. 
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!&  At  Hffti,  Mr.  Hr  QhrLaypold,  to  Viii  M. 
William* 

2e.  AttheCathednQ,  Mr.  E.  T.  Power,  H.Cii 
marine^  to  Miw  Jane  Perie. ' 

91.  At  the  Cathedral,  Capt  T.  Hanold,  oountry 
service, .  to  Mrs. .  Eliz.  Campbell,  widow  of  the 
late  Capt.  D.  Campbell. 

28.  At  the  Cathedral,  Lieut.  Wood,  S5th  N.I., 
to  Miss  F.  H.  Dona. 

24.  Mr.  A.  Gregory,  to  Miss  L.  Isaac. 

25.  At  Cawnpore,  Major  N.  Bruttoo,  H.M.^ 
liifa  Light  Drags.,  to  Mrs.  Rosalie  Queiros,  rdict 
of  the  ute  Jos.  Queiros,  Esq.,  of  Lucknow. 

—  Lieut,  and  Adj.  F.  Anson,  18th  N.I.,  third 
son  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  George  Anson,  K.C.B.,  to 
Miss  Catherine  Hanson. 

27.  At  Ramnaghur,  J.  C.  Sage,  Esq«,  4th  Extra 
R«gt.,  to  EUsabeth.  youm^est  daughter  of  the 
late  N.  Rabehotan,  Esq.,  of  his  Danish  Mi^oty's 
civil  service. 

aa  Mr.  H.  Webster,  to  Miss  M.  D'Crux. 
•  Aug.  2.  At  Dacca,  John  0*Dw7er,  Esq.,  assist, 
turg.  27th  N.L,  to  Miss  Hope. 

9. .  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Thos.  Coudunan, 
•Esq.,  Indigo  plainer,  Meerut,  to  Elisabeth  Gra> 
ham,  eldest  oaugbter  of  Uie  late  Capt.  F.  Adtay, 
royal  navy. 
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Jmim  4.  At  Cawnpore,  Maria  Jane,  wife  of  Lieut 
IL  Chitty,  4th  N.L 

.    12.  At  Dinapore,  A.  Cooke,  Esq.,  surgeon,  67th 
N.I. 

— »  Mr.  J.  A.  Oliveira,  a  native  of  Portugal, 
aged  36. 

14.  AtRamnad,  Helen,  daughter  of  the  late  M. 
'Christy,  Esq.,  formerly  on  the  medical  establish- 
ment of  this  presidency,  aged  17. 

'    17.  At  Sulkea,  Mr.  Jos^h  Gibb,  aged  26. 

19.  At  Nusseerabad,  hi  Rajpootana,  W.  A.  Ed- 
■  monstone,  Esq.,  assistant  to  the  superintendant 

and  political  agent  of  Ajmere,  aged  23. 

20.  Thomas  Tlunns<m,  Eisq.,  indigo  planter, 
fliged23r 

21.  At  Kumal,  the  lady  of  Capt  Gillespie. 

—  At  Chandemagore,  Mr.  O.  Andrews,  second 
asiistant  to  the  judge  and  magistrate  of  that  place, 
aged25. 

—  Mr.  John  Grlmwood,  mate  In  the  H.C.'s  ma- 
rine, aged  27' 

22.  Cnatlei  Blaney,  Esq.,  merdiant  and  agaat, 
aged52. 

—  Capt  T.  Fyfe,  commander  of  the  brig  Iio- 
tielkt,  ttged  4A. 

—  At  Howrahr  Master  W.  Beauchamp,  aged 
0  years. 

23.  At  Humeerpore,  the  lady  of  A.  W.  Begble, 
Esq.,  of  the  civil  service.  , 

—  At  Pumeah,  J.  Y.  Biscoe,  Esq.,  of  the  civil 
service,  aged  34. 

—  Mr.  c.  C.  Cooper,  second  mate  H.C.'s  marine 

aged  27. 

-^  Mr.  W.  Comer,  captain's  steward  of  the  sliip 
David  Scott,  aged  29. 

•  —  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes,  assistant  In  the  marine  pay 
office,  aged28.' 

24.  Master  W.  R.  Black,  only  son  of  Mr.  A. 
Black,  aged  7  years. 

2&  Mr.  £.  D.  R.  A.  Crickett,  midshipman  of 
the  ship  TkiiHd  Seott»  aged  19. 

—  lur.  J.  Bayliss,  boat-office  keeper,  aged  36. 

29.  At  Dum-Dum,  Mr.  G.  Rowland,  nead  as- 
sistant riding  master  of  the  horse  artillery  dep6t, 
aged27> 

31.  Joseph  Ives,  Esq.,  deputy  r^^lster  of  the 
general  department,  aged  52. 

Aug,  1.  Mrs.  Ellz.  Orieff,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Grieff,  aged  22. 

Mrs.  Aun  Casey,  widow,  aged  60. 
At  Feudal  Bang,  the  Rev.  S.  Trawin,  mis- 
sionary flrom  the  liOndon  Missionary  Society. 

7.  At  the  great  gaol  of  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Mary 
Moore,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Moore,  who  has 
been  Imprlsraed  for  debt  for  upwards  of  tiM'elve 
years. 

8.  Mrs.  Shakur,  wife  of  M.  S.  Shakur,  Esq., 
ageds?. 

a  Mr.  Jas.  Burt,   son  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam 
Burt,  MfiA  27. . 
11.  MTC.  RadcUfib,  Esq.,  aged  30. 

15.  Mrs.  M.  A;  Grlmwood,  late  assistant  at  the 
Military  Lower  Orphan  School,  aged  44. 

Late^,  At  CcdincUm,  near  Juannoce»  James  Fer- 
dor,  Eiq.,  budigo  pUnter,  agea  40, 
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GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

RBWARns  TO   NATIVE  OFFICERS. 

Fort  St,  George,  May  15,  1827.— Hif 
Exc.  the  coixiii]ander.in.cbief  having 
brought  to  the  notice  of  GoTernment  the 
undermentioned  native  officers,  who  have 
in  a  special  manner  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  gaHant  and  soldier-like 
conduct  throughout  the  late  war  in  Ava, 
the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council 
has  g^eat  satisfaction  in  expressing  his 
approbation  of  tbdr  services,  and  in  cmi- 
ferring  upon  them  the  rewards  specified  to 
their  names  respectively. 

1st  Class. — Subadar  Major  Mudden- 
singy  9th  N.L,  and  Subadar  Major  8yed 
Atklullah,  S8th  ditto— -each  a  sword  and 
a  palankeen,  with  an  allowance  of  Rs.  70 
monthly  for  the  support  of  that  equipage, 
and  half-pay  to  his  nearest  heir  after  his 
decease. 

2d  Class.  —  Subadar  Rungiah,  28th 
N.I.,  and  Subadar  Mahomed  Cassim, 
ditto  ditto— each  a  palankeen,  with  an 
allowance  of  Rs.  70  monthly  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  equipage,  and  half-pay  to  his 
nearest  heir  after  his  decease. 

Sd  Class.  —  Subadar  Abdull  Nubby, 
18th  N.L,'  Subadar  Mahomed  Hussain, 
38th  ditto ;  and  SutMuiar  Mahomed  Gal- 
leb,  S8th  ditto— each  a  palankeen,  with 
an  allowance  of  Rs.  70  monthly  for  the 
support  of  that  equipage. 

To  mark  the  high  sense  which  the  Go- 
vernment entertain  of  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  corps  of  pioneers  through- 
out the  war  in  Ava,  the  Hon.  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council  is  pleased  to  resolve,  as  a 
special  case,  that  Jemidar  Andoo,  of  that 
corps,  whose  gallant  conduct  has  been 
particularly  brought  to  notice,  shall  be 
promoted  to  the  rabk  of  sul)adar,  that 
he  be  presented  with  a  palankeen,  and  an 
allowance  of  Rs.  70  monthly  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  equipage,  and  that  a  pension 
of  half-pay  be  granted  to  his  nearest  heir 
after  his  decease. 

VACATION   OF   STAFF   OFFICES. 

Fort  St,  George,  May  25,  1827.— The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has  been 
pleased  to  resolve  that  the  following  alte- 
rations shall  be  made  in  the  regulations 
published  in  G.  O.  under  date  the  23d 
Dec.  1823,  regarding  the  rank  of  whieh 
certain  staff  offices  are  to  be  vacated. 

Director  of  artillery  depot  of  instruc- 
tion—^no  limitation. 

Assist.  Adj.  General  atMcT Assist.  Quar- 
ter Master  General  of  a  field  or  subsidiary 
force ;  Superintending  Officer  of  Gentle- 
men Cadets  ;  Secretary  to  .(he  College  and 
Board  of  Public  Instruction ;  Translators 
to  Courts  or  Commissions;  Deputy  Se^- 

cretary 
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cmarf  to  the  MiUtkrj  Botad^  and  De> 
petj  Judge  Advocate  General— to  be  Ta- 
cated  on  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieut. 
col.  regimentally. 

Cantonment  Adjutant  at  Palaveram—- 
to  be  vacated  on  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
major  regimentally. 


EIQUULTIOXf   FOB   CONnUCTllTa  COURTS- 
MA&TXAL. 

Head'Quarien,  May  25, 1827. ^Taking 
into  consideration  the  imperfect  and  ineffi- 
cient supenrision  at  present  existing  with 
Rspect  to  r^mental  and  other  courts- 
martial  inferior  to  general,  whereupon, 
Derertheless,  the  army  at  large  is  princi- 
pally dependant  for  the  administration  of 
jostiee  and  the  support  of  its  discipline, 
aad  with  a  view  to  ensuring  to  such  courts 
•  greater  regularity  in  their  conduct,  and 
I  strict  adherence  therein  to  the  law  of 
evidence,  his  Exc.  the  commander-in- 
ddef  is  pleased  to  establish  (he  following 
Rgulatipns. 

1.  Officers,  upon  confirming,  or  oUier- 
wise,  the  proceedings  of  regimental  or 
other  courts-martial  inferior  to  general, 
assembled  by  their  authority,  will  imme- 
diately fcvward  such  (original)  proceed- 
logs  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  divi. 
sioQ,  detachment,  or  field  force,  who  will 
refer  them  for  examination  to  the  deputy 
judge  advocate  general  of  the  division. 

2.  It  will  be  the  special  duty  of  the 
deputy  judge  advocate  to  examine  care- 
fully and  minutely  all  such  proceedings, 
noting  that  all  forms  have  therein  been 
strictly  observed,  that  the  law  of  evidence 
has  been  adhered  to,  and  that  the  finding 
and  sentence  are  legal  and  apposite ;  and, 
in  the  event  of  any  irregularity  or  illega- 
lity, to  communicate  his  opinion  there- 
upon to  the  commanding  officer,  who  will 
duly  notice  it  to  the  officer  by  whose  au- 
fbontj  the  court  was  assembled.  The 
dqmty  judge  advocate  general  will  also 
forward  a  duplicate  of  his  opinion  and 
report  to  the  judge  advocate  general  of  the 
army  for  the  commander-in-chiers  infor. 
mation. 

3.  It  will  be  in  the  discretion  of  divi- 
sional commanding  officers  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  future 
avoidance  of  similar  irregularities  or  ille- 
gdities  in  like  cases. 

4*  The  original  proceedings  of  all  such 
courts-martial  shall,  after  examination,  be 
returned  by  the  depihy  judge  advocate  ge- 
Dtraly  as  records,  to  the  garrison  or  regi. 
mental  officers  to  which  they  may  belong. 

5.  The  proceedings  of  all  regimental  or 
other  oourts-martial  inferior  to  general,shall 
be  oniibrmly  and  fairly  made  out,  without 
CTMure,  upon  fbolscap  paper,  with  a  mar- 
gin of  one  inch  in  addition  to  the  usual 
mai^in  Ibr  the  rubric,  in  order  that  they 
wqf  bt  tNmnd  in  half-yearly  volumes,  and 


thereby  affbrd  i^rester  fyciUtf  of  rrfereove 
and  certainty  of  their  preservation. 

6.  In  field  forces  or  special  commands 
unattached  to  any  division  to  which  there- 
may  not  be  any  deputy  judge  advocate, 
general  appointeid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  .of 
the  assistant  adjutarit  general  or  brigade 
major  generally  to  provide  fw  the  due 
observance  of  these  regulations,  under  the 
authority  of  the  commanding  officer  oC 
such  force. 

7.  The  prorisions  of  this  order  are  solely 
and  specially  intended  to  produce  Aiture 
regularity  by  bringing  past  irregularity  to 
notice  and  animadversion ;  and  it  is  exl 
pressly  to  be  understood  that  they  are  not 
in  any  instance  to  authorize  the  delay  of 
the  infliction  of  punishments  awarded  by 
courts-martial,  or  to  remove  the  responai-^ 
bility  of  officers  approving  the  sentences  of 
such ;  which  punishments  will  be  carried 
into  prompt  execution,  and  which  respon- 
sibility will  continue  to  exist  as  hereto, 
fore. 
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Head- Quarters,  May  28.'^It  is  hereby 
directed  that  whensoever  charges  may 
hereafter  be  preferred  against  any  native 
officer  or  soldier  in  the  service,  a  certified 
translation  thereof  shall  be  prepared  with- 
out delay,  and  the  same  read  and  delivered 
to  the  prisoner  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  regiment,  station, 
detachment,  or  guard,  te  the  case  may  be. 

Hiedd' Quarters,  June  16.— The  Com- 
raander-io-chief  directs  that  no  sentence 
by  any  court-martial,  European  or  native^ 
inferior  to  general,  shall  be  inflicted  be^ 
yond  300  lashes. 

Head- Quarters,  July  24.— The  practice 
of  awarding,  by  sentence  of  a  court.mar* 
tial,  a  certain  number  of  lashes  to  be  in- 
flicted in  a  divided  mauTier  in  different 
places  of  the  station,  is  prohibited  as  irre- 
gular. It  Is  usual  to  leave  the  time  and 
place  to  the  approving  officer,  and  it  is  ah- 
together  contrary  to  the  present  usage  to 
inflict  further  punishment  tSitr  a  prisoner 
has  once  been  taken  down  from  U)e  hal* 
berts. 

The  practice  of  awarding  suspension  to 
non-commissioned  officers  is  also  prohibitr 
ed,  that  punishment  being,  by  the  articles 
of  war,  specially  applied  to  the  commis- 
sioned ranks  of  the  army,  and  in  no  way 
sutable  to  the  circumstances,  of  the  condi- 
tions of  others. 

The  proceedings  of  courts-martial  infe- 
rior to  general  will  be  referred  to  judge 
advocates  for  examination  from  divisions, 
subsidiary  and  field  forces  and  stations, 
according  to  the  following  arrangement. 

1.  To  Capt.  Ardagh— from  the  Nag. 
pore  subsidiary. 

2.  To  Capt.  Macarthur— fi-om  the  Hy- 
derabad  subsidiary,  including  the  light 
field  division  of  that  force;  and  the  fielil 
force  in  the  Dooab. 

^,  To 
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8.    To   Cept    Hlgbmoor— ^  from   the'  commanded  the  artiUery  Mrkh  the  head. 

Northern  division.  quarters  of  the  army  of  the  Deckan^  and 

4.  To   Capt.  0*Brien-— from  the  My-  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mahidpore. 
sore  division,    including   the  provinces;  Full  of  professional  ardour,  thiis  officer, 
and  the  Ceded  districts.  sought  every  opportunity  of  active  employ- 

5.  To  Capt.  Murcott — from  the  Cen^  ment  in  the  field,  and  had  a  share  in  almost' 
tre  division,  and  the  presidency,  with  St.  every  service  of  importance  while  he  was 
Thomas's  Mount.  in  the  army.     He  was  early  brought  into 

6.  To  Capt.  Dun— from  the  Southern  public  notice  for  his  superior  qualities,  and 
division,  and  the  Travancore  subsidiary.  honoured  with  the  marked  confidence,  and 

...^  through  afler-life  with  the  friendship,  of 

*«.«Tm  /^Ar#«%T«ra  o#«-ft«M  a -km  a  nrw  His  Gracc  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     No 

LIKUT.  COLOKELS  COMMAKJDANT.  .,                        .      i     ,               ^       ,  .  ^    . 

^,     .  ^                _        ^,     ,„^^      m.  allurements  had  charms  for  him  in  com- 

iread-Quarl«-«,/Mne  21,    1827.—The  parfson  with  the  calls  of  duty.     He  waa 

C^mmander.in.ch;ef  having  observed  that  Q^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  iAtmred.  and 

offic«^     l^ing    lieutenant-colonels-^om-  «.ted  by  all  who  served  under  him. 

mandant  of  regiments,  are  in  the  habit  of  He  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of 

designating  themselves  and  being  desig-  ^.^  ^^^lors.     He  may  be  held  up  as  the 

nated  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  on  ^^d^lof  a  perfect  soldier ;  and  to  Oie  Go- 

occa»ons  of  general  duty ;  his  Exc.  desires  ^emment,  the  army,  and  his  own  corps  in 

It  to  be  understood,  that  officers  so  circum-  ^^^^^       ^i,  death  may  be  regarded^  a 

stanced  have  no  superior  army  rank,  and  public  misfortune. 

that  the  designation  only  applies  to  their     *^  

command  in  regiments  having  the  autho-  """ 
rity  and  advantages  therein  of  colonels,  militarv  fukd. 
but  that  on  all  gen^o/ fi{u/te«  they  will  be  Fort  St.  George,  July  27,    1827. — Ad- 
described  in  their  armi/  rank,  and  that  the  verting  to  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  th? 
designation  of  commandant  only  applies  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  in  the  Military 
to  them  when  described  regimentally.  Department,  dated  the  30th  April  1823, 

^_  and  published  in  G.  O.  under  date  the  9tfa 

VETEEiKAEY  S1TEGE0K8.  September  following,  the  Hon.  the  Go- 

_    .   ^     _             _  ,     ^    ,„^^      -,.  vernor    m  Council  desires    it    may    be 

JF\ni  Si.   George,  My  6,  1827.-.The  distinctly    understood,    that    no    indivi- 

Hon.  the  Governor  m  Council  has  been  ^^^  admitted  a  member  of  the  Military 

P.^^*"^'^^'?'  Uiat  veterinary  surgeons  p^„j    subsequently  to  the  pubUcation  of 

shall  be  admitted  at  the  cadet  quarters  on  ^^  Honomable  Court's  letter  abovemen- 

??''  VT^'  ^"*^f  ^i^'  ^u^^   'S^  tioned,  shall  have  the  option  of  withdraw. 

July  182Q,  and  that  they  shall  be  enfatled  j       f^^^  ^^  institution, .  but  shall  conti. 

to  the  benefit  of  the  regulations  authoriz-  ^^^  ^j^  regulated  contribution  thereto,  sq 

ing  the  supply  of  eqmpments  tp  young  ^        ^  j,/        ^^^^  j„  ^^  ^^j^     ^^ 

oficere  proceeding  from  Ae  presidency  to  ^^  paymasters  or  others  by  whom  the  pay 

jom  their  fcorps  for  the  first  Umc.  and  allowances  of   officers  or  chaplidni 

""~  may  be  discharged,    are  hereby  oi^ere^ 
LIEUT.  COL.  J.  NOfiLK.  ^^d  directed  to  make  the  requisite  stop- 
Fort  S^.  George,  July  24,  1827.-Thc  pages  /rom  the  abstracts  of  subsc^-Uers, 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has  receiv-  according  to  the  information  which  they 
ed  with  concern  the  report  of  the  death  of  may  receive  from  the  secretary  pf  the 

Lieut.  Col .  John  Noble,  C B.,  of  the  ar-     *  *^^  

tillery.     He  was  returning  to  his  duty  on 

board  the  ship  Roxburgh  Castle,  and  died  date  op  prohotiow  o»  cadsw. 

on  the  16th  instant,  the  evening  before  the  Fort  St,  George,  Aug.  3,  1827.-^Under 

ship  anchored  in  Madras  roads.     His  re-  instructions  from  theHonburable  the  Court 

mains  were  landed  and  interred  with  mili*-  of  Directors,  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in 

tary  honours  the  following  day.  Council  resolves,  tliat  the  following  priiu 

Lieut  Col.  Noble  arrived  in  India  in  ciple  for  regulating  the  date  of  promotion 

the  year  1795.     He  was  employed  in  the  of  cadets  to  the  rank  of  cornet  and  ensigii 

Mysore  war  in  1799,  and  was  present  at  respectively  sliall  be  adopted,  viz.  that  the 

the  fall  of  Seringapatain.     He  served  in  date  shall  correspond  with  that  of  the  de* 

the  Ceded  districts  when  they  were  occu-  parture  of  the  individual  from  Bnglaad, 

pied  by  our  troops  in   1800  and  1801.  if  at  that  period  there  should  be  a  Tadancj 

He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Assaye  in  the  rank  of  cornet  or  ensign  in  iSbm 

and  Argaum  under  his  Grace  the  Duke  army ;  and  if  there  should  not  be  a  vacan- 

of  Wellington.     He  formed  the  corps  of  cy,  the  date  shall  correspond  with  thai  of 

horse  artillery  in   1805.     He  was  in  the  the  first  casualty  occasioning  a  vacancy 

field  under  Colonel  Close  in   1810,.  and  after  the  cadet  left  England,  provided  tfaa 

Colonel  Doveton  in  the  years  1815,  1816,  circumstance  be  known  on  his  arrivri,  m 

and  1817.     He  commanded  the  horse  ar-  previously  to  his  being  perroanently 

tilleryatthecaptureof  Java  in  1811.    He  to  a  regiment. 
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Fort  Si.  Qearget  Aug.  13,  1827.— As- 
sstmt  surgeon^  #ho  itrfe  appointed  in  civil 
an!  ttaff  nmadotis,  or  who  obtain  leav^ 
to  proceed  to  Europe,  are  to  be  struck  off 
the  returns  of  corps  to  which  they  may 
pferioMly  htirt  belonged. 

CIVIL   APPOINTMENTS. 

Jvhf  17*  J*  PatenxMter,  Esq.,  to  be  register  to 
iBWi  comt  of  Salan* 

S0b  F.  Anderton.  Erfg.*  to  be  aulitiait  to  princi- 
ptf  taUecCOrand  anbtnitto^lBtraie  In  Malabar. 

tUCatboA,  Esq;,  to  6e  assistant  to  principal 
cdlKlDr  ifnd  affdtftast  magistrate  in  Tai^ore. 

Anf.  7.  Malrolm  Lewin,  Esq.,  to  be  sub-collec- 
tor sad  Jotet  magistrate  in  Tinnevelly. 

0.  S.  Bboper,  Esq.,  to  be  head  assistant  to 
pdadpal  coUector  and  assistant  magistrate  in  Ca- 


F.  M.  Lewln«  Esq.,  to  be  register  to  sillah 
ooDrt  of  Calicut. 

A.  P.  OuOow,  Esq.^  to  be  head  assistant  to 
piiDdpa!  crtlector  and  assistant  magistrate  in 


17.  W.  E.  ^ndenrood,  Esq.,  to  be  head  assistant 
toaflecnr,  liad  aMistant  ma^rtrate  of  Ountoor. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

hm.^.  ThlfRetr.W.  T.BlenUnsop  tobemili- 
tvf  cbqplala  at  Ycilore. 

li.TlM  Rar.  O.  K.  Grsemetd  be  junior  military 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
i^ROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Tcrt  Si.  George,  June  22,  1827«— Lieut.  R*  Dea- 
(ni,-liRli  N.L,  to  act  as  fort  a4).  at  VeUore  diir- 
ii^alMBceof  Lieut.  Lewis. 

4A  L.C.  Liant.  W.  Sinclair  to  be  quart,  mast, 
taterp.,  and  paymast,  v.  Macleod  prom. ;  Lieut. 
A.  Bonradailato  be  adj.,  v.  Sincli^r. 

M  NJ.  Lieut.  B.  Marshall  to  be  a^j.,  t.  Brady 


4itiN.I.  Sen.  Ens.  C.  W.  Burdett  to  be  lieut., 
▼.ntageralAdec.;  dated  8tii  June  1827. 

Ame98»— Cadeta  S.  W.  Hennah,  W.  H.  Rick- 
clta,  and  F.  6.  J.  I.ascrtles  admitted  to  cavalry, 
«id  pmn.  Co  cametB.— Cadet  &  W.  Croft  admit- 
M  to  arflOarr,  and  prom,  to  2d-Iieut.— Cadets  E. 
LnrftMd,  Arcb.  Dooglat,  and  F.  C.  Cotton  admit- 
M  iningiiMHis.  ana  prom,  to  9d-lients.--Cad^a 
6.  HataMB,  Wnu  Taylbr^^  S.  C.  Macpherson,  and 
W.  M«  AflDCitey  adnuttad  to  infSsntry,  and  prom. 
Is  «ii^  t—^u  aniired  at  Madias  SOtli  June. 

•ft  JUC  Sen.  Lieut  (Brer.Capt.)  F.  Straton  to 
ki  GipCa  and  Sen.  Corn.  E.  A.  Humffireys  to  be 
"   '    ir.  OosrdoB  dact  all  dated  12th  June  1827. 

H.  Rrtags,  id  L.C.,  rMidmitted  on  estab. 
ft^ICa  to  bds  rank,  tnm  14th  April 
1>7* 
/MwAr-Lieut  C.  Rocfafort.  27th  N.L,   to 
of  Ms  Highness  the  Ra^di  of 

Capt  R.  JeAias  to  be  maj..  Sen. 

>  Smyth  tobe  capt.  and  Sen.  Cor- 

ilanr  tobe  lieut,  in  sue  to  Smyth 

if  aBdatod  lat  Jan.  iaS7. 

,J.  &•  Bnmn,  5th  L.C.,  re^klmitted  on 

ntsftk  i^iottt  pv^udke  to  his  rank,  from  14th 

Ja|ra>— Cidels  J.  Whltlock,  Wm.  Wyndham, 
aid  C.  T«  WjQlei  admittiBd  to  cavalry,  and  pnnn. 
R.  Henderson  and  O.  Patrick 


JUC 


■OB  ■a"»*nr*  to  cnglneerB,  and  prom,  to  2d«lieuts. 
"-Cains  D.  Faanoa,  J.  Merritt,  J.  Hogarth,  C. 
H*  Bik<Mliai.  R..  Cannapa  and  T.  A.  Jenkins  ad- 
1  ^^|n£pprr«  *b4  pnMn.to  cntignt;— all  ar- 
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Lieut  C.  ff .  Baddc^',  ff^  N.L;  HbA  Lieat  R. 
D.  Oddl>  25th  do.,  to  be  capts.  by  br^eti  from 
11th  June  1827. 

Julj/ 6,-^Cajil.  F.  Hunter,  Ist  L.C.,  to  be  an 
askist.  com.  gen.,  v.  Grailt  prom. 

Alst  N.L  Lieut.  W.  P.  Macdohald  to  be  qu. 
ma^t,  interp.,  and  paym.,  v.  Fiti^erqld  dec. 

38th  N.L  Sen.  Ens.  A.  Wallace  to  be  lleut,  t, 
Willis  dec. :  dated  30th  June  1827. 

Maj.  G.  Drewe,  33d  N.I.,  transferred  to  invalid 
estab.  at  his  own  request 

Mr.  G.  Chester  admitted  on  estab.  as  a  vete- 
rinary surg.,  from  23d  J«ine. 

Jtaif  la— Capt  C.  C.  Bell,  34th  L.I.,  to  have 
charge  of  invalids,  6cc  of  H.C.'s  service  returning 
to  Europe  in  ship  Generai  Palmer. 

Head-Quarters,  Jtify  7. — Lieut  A.  R.  Alexander, 
33d  N.I.,  to  be  struck  off  strength  of  rifl^  corps, 
and  app.  to  1st  bat.  pioneers,  v.  Hutchins. 

fort  St,  George,  July  la— d3tf  N.L  Sen.  Capt 
B.  Cadogan  to  be  major.  Sen.  Lieat.  J.  Campbell 
to  be  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  G.  A.  Tulloch  to  be 
Ueut,  V.  DreWe  invalided ;  all  dated  7th  July  1827* 

Lieut  IJ.  Inglis,  2d  L.C.,  penhitted  to  place  htt 
services  at  dii^posal  of  resident  at  Hyderabad. 

July  IS.—Capt  R.  J.  H.  Vivian,  18th  N.I.,  to 
be  assist  adj.  gen.  to  Nagpore  subsid.  force,  v. 
Hunter. 

Ist  Brig.  Horse  Arta.  Lieut  J.  C.  M*Nalr  to  be. 
adj.,  V.  Sheriff  prom. 

33d N.L  Lieut  J.  HutchhiAsto be adj;,  v.  Mar- 
shall; Lieut  H.  Marshall  t^  be  qo.  thast,  iuterp. ' 
and  paymast,  v.  M'CIellan  resigned. 

Infantry  Recruiting  Depdt.  Lieut  J.  U.  Cole- 
brooke,  43d  N.L,  to  b6  qU.  mast,  interp.,  and 
paymast,  v.  Campbell. 

Infhntry.  Sen.  Lieut.  Col.  C.  M'Leod  to  be 
lieut  col.  commandant,  v.  Maj.  Gen.  and  Col.  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  dec. ;  Sea.  Maj.  C.  ElphinsttMle, 
20th  N.L,  to  be  lieut  coL  in  sue  to  M*Leod< 
prcnn. ;  both  dated  7th  July  1827. 

iOth  N.L  Sen.  Capt  J.  M(xicrieffe  to  be  major. 
Sen.  Lieut  J.  Mellor  to  be  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  T. 
G.  Silver  to  be  lieut  in  sue  to  Elphinstone  pxom. ; 
aH  dated  7th  July  1827. 

Menu-^lxt  consequence  of  death  of  Mqj.  Gen. 
Sir.  T  Munro,  of  mf.,  the  following  addition  to 
list  of  officers  entitled  to  off-reckonines  is  autho- 
rised:—Lieut  Cols.  Com.  R.  Podmore  and  A. 
Molesworth,  each  a  half  share  from  7th  July  1827, 
V.  Munro  dec.;  Lieut  Col.  Com.  C.  Deacon,  a 
half  share  from  treasury,  from  7th  July  1827,  v. 
ditto. 

July  VJ.—Tfh  N.L  Lieut  R.  E.  Boardman  to  be 
adj.,  v.  Harden  returned  to  Europe. 

3Qth  N.L  Lieut.  E.  Clutterbuck  to  be  ou.  mast, 
interp.,  and  paymast,  v.  Garraway  dec. ;  Sen.  Ens. 
J.  A.  Macartney  to  be  lieut,  v.  Garraway  dec. ; 
dated  9th  July  1827* 

43tf  N.L  Sen.  Lieut.  W.  B.  Cote  to  be  capt,  and 
Sen.  Ens.  J.  H.  Robley  to  be  lieut,  v.  M*Leod 
dec;  dated  11th July  1827. 

Govemor*9  StqgT.  Lieut  CoL  J.  Carffae,  36th 
N.L,  to  be  military  secretary  to  Hon.  the  goveraor  s 
Maj.  J.  Napier,  30th  N.L,  to.be  private  secretary 
to  ditto:  Lieut  W.Mifaies,  7th  L.C.;  to  beaid- 
de-camp  to  ditto;  Capt  T*. Watson,  4th  N.L,  to 
be  extra  aid-de-camp  to  ditto;  Maj.  T.  Maclean, 
1st  Europ.  regt,  to  be  honorarv  aide-de-camp  to 
ditto-all  to  have  effect  from  10th  July. 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  G.  A.  Taylor,  18th  N.L,  to  ba 
town  xm^or  of  Fort  St  George. 

July20*—S\ug.  J.  Norris  to  be  staff  mifg.  at 
Jaulnah,  v.  Haines. 

2d  L.C  Lieut  C.  PhUlimore  to  be  qu.  mast., 
interp.,  and  paymast,  v.  Inglis  permitted  to  place 
his  services  at  msposalof  resident  at  Hyderabad. 

Lieut  R.  Lambert,  16th  N.L,  to  be  a4).  to 
Seringapa^am  Local  Bat,  v.  Flyter  returned  to 
Europe. 

1st  Extra  N.L  Lieut  G.  Wright.  10th  N.L,  to 
act  as  adj.  during  absence  of  Lieut  Nloolayon 
■idt  certiflcate. 

ArtUlery.  Sen.  MaJ.  W.  MoriiOBrtO  be  Hiut.  c6Im 

Sen.  Capt  W.  T.  Brett  tobe  major,  md  Sgpjllt- 

Lleut  R.  d.  YoUand  to  be  <^pt.,  ▼.  NotaM  dis.  1 

all  dated  tTOr  July  Wf* 
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Mi  N.I.  Sen.  Li^t  A.  B,  Dyce  to  be  capt.,  and 
Sen.  Ens.  J.  E.  Glynn  to  be  beut.*  v.  Hall  dec. ; 
dated  16th  July  1^. 

Head-Quarters,  July  10.  —  2d-Lieut.  D.  Carru- 
then  removed  from  Ist  to  3d  bat.  artillery. 

'  Veterinary  Surg.  G.  Chester  posted  to  1st  L.C. 

Julif  14.— Lieut.Col.Com.C.M'Leod  (late prom.) 
posted  to  12th  N.I. ;  Lieut.  Col.  C.  Elphinstone 
(late  prom.)  posted  to  25th  do. ;  Maj.  G.  Drewe 
(recently  transf.  to  hi  valid  estab.)*  posted  to  2d 
Nat.  Vet.  Bat. 

Julj/  2a— Ens.  P.  T.  Marrett  removed,  at  his 
own  request,  from  8th  to  4th  N.I. 

July  25.— ArtiUerj/.  Lieut.  Col.  W.  Morison  (late 
prom.)  posted  to  4th  bat. ;  Mai.  W.  CuUen  remov- 
ed from  3d  to  Ist  bat. ;  Maj.  T.  S.  Watson  remov- 
ed from  4th  to  3d  bat.;  Mai.  W.  T.  Brett  (late 
prom.)  posted  to  4th  bat. ;  Capt.  C.  Hosmer  re- 
moved trom  3d  to  4th  bat. ;  Capt.  R.  S.  Yolland 
(late  prom.)  posted  to  3d  bat.  . 

Jui'y  26.— Ensigns  S.  G.  C.  Reynaud  and  F.  H. 
Sanson  (recently  admitted)  app.  to  do  duty  with 
9th  N.I. 

Jtf/y30w— Ensigns W.  Ritchie,  J.Forsyth,  and 
W.  R.  Annesley  (recently  admitted)  app.  to  do 
duty  with  2d  N.I.,  and  Ens.  J.  Dods  with  21st 
do.  . 

Aug.  2.— Ens.  J.  Campbell  removed,  at  his  own 
request,  from  29th  to  38th  N.I. 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  K.  Hay  posted  to  1st  brigade 
horse  artil.,  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount. 

Lieut.  J.  Home  removed  from  2d  to  3d  bat.  ar- 
tillery, tram  13th  July. 

Aug.  3.— Ens.  P.  E.  L.  Rickards  (recently  ad- 
mittM)  app.  to  do  duty  with  21st  N.I. 

Fort  St.George,  July  24. — Cadets  J.  Forsyth  and. 
Wm.  Ritchte  admitted  to  infantry,  and  prom,  to 
assigns. 

July  27*-— Cadet  J.  C.  A.  Durand  admitted  to  in- 
fantry, and  prom,  to  ensign. 

July  31. — Ordnance  department.  Capt.  C.  Hos- 
mer, dep.  com.  of  ordnance  at  Vellore,  to  be  dep. 
com.  of  ordnance  at  Cannanore,  v.  Brett  prom. ; 
Assist,  com.  of  ordnance  G.  Gibson  to  be  dep. 
com.  of  ordnance  at  Vellore,  v.  Hosmer;  Dep. 
assist,  com.-  of  ordnance  S.  Clarke  to  be  assist, 
com.  of  ordnance,  v.  Gibson  prom.,  and  to  be  at- 
tached to  arsenal  of  Fort  St.  George ;  Conductor 
W.  Brookes  to  be  dep.  assist,  com.  of  ordnance,  v. 
Clarke  prom.,  and  to  be  posted  at  Gooty. 

Mr.  J.  Phillipson  admitted  on  estab.  as  a  veteri- 
nary surg. 

Cadet  S.  Best  admitted  to  engineers,  and  prom, 
to  2d-lieut.— Cadets  W.  Garrow  and  G.  Davies  ad- 
mitted to  infantry,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 
.  Col.  A.  Hamilton,  H.M.'s  30th  regt.,  to  com- 
mand Trichinopoly. 

Engineer  department.  Lieut.  A.  Douglas,  of 
engineers,  to  be  assist,  to  superintend,  engmeer  at 
Jaulnah;  Lieut  R.  Henderson,  of  engineers,  to 
be  assist,  to  superintending  engineer  at  Nagpore ; 
Capt.  J.  Purton,  superintend,  engineer  in  Centre 
Division,  to  act  as  superintend,  engineer  in  My- 
soor,  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Nugent  on  sick 
certificate ;  Lieut.  E.  Lawford,  of  engineers,  to  be 
assist,  to  superintend,  engineer  in  Centre  Division 
and  in  Mysoor ;  Lieut.  ¥.  C.  Cotton,  of  engineers, 
to  be  assist,  to  superintend,  engineer  in  Malabar 
and  Canara ;  Lieut.  G.  Patrickson,  of  engineers, 
to  be  assist,  to  superintend,  engineer  in  Southern 
Division. 

Aug.  3.— Maj.  T.  S.  Watson,  of  artil.,  to  be 
princjoal  commissary  of  ordnance,  in  charge  of 
anenal  of  Fort.  St.  George. 

,  Cadets  H.  Ocnrdon,  R.  S.  Johnson,  Aug.  Rus- 
lell,  T.  Master.  E.  Marriott,  and  G.  P.  C.  Kenedy 
admitted  to  infantry,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Aug.  7"— Lieut*  R.  B.  Fitzgibbon,  5th  L.C,  per- 
mitted to  place  his  services  at  disposal  of  resident 
at  Hyderabad. 

Aug.  lO.'-dth  L.C.  Lieut.  J.  Babinjgton  to  be  qu. 
9iast.,  interp.,  and  paymast.,  v.  Fitzgibbon  per- 
mitted to  place  his  services  at  disposal  of  resident 
at  Hyderabad ;  Lieut.  J.  Grant  to  be  adj.,  v.  Ba- 
mngton. 

9M  N,  J.  Lieut  J.  Robertson  to  be  adj.,  ▼. 
Loogworth  pennitted  to  return  tQ  IJUirapt;  Ltout. 


H.  Roberts  to  be  qu.  mast.,  inkerp.;  and  paymast, 
V.  Robertson. 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  Welliton  to  be  garrison  assist 
surg.  at  Vellore,  v.  Hay  resigned. 

Aug.  14.— Lieut  J.  H.  Bean  to  act  as  paymaster 
in  Travancore  and  Tinnevelly,  during  absence  of 
Capt.  Swanston. 

Head-Quarters,  ^uc'.  6. —Veterinary  Surg.  J. 
PhillJpson  posted  to  2(1  L.C. 

Aug.  17 Assist.  Surg.  W.  Poole  posted  to  fid 

L.C.,  firom  l7th  April. 

Officers  returned  to  duty,  from  Europe.-— LieaL 
Col.  Wm.  Clapham,  31st  N.I. ;  arrived  20th  June 
1827.— Lieut  CoL  Com.  D.  Foulis,  5th  L.C,  and 
Capt  P.  Farquharson,  5th  N.I. ;  both  arrived  23d 
June.— Capt  Arch.  Woodbum,  40th  N.I. ;  Lieut. 
B.  Stapylton,  7th  da ;  Lieut.  J.  Everest,  I3th 
do. ;  and  Ist-Lieut.  J.  Home,  artillery ;  all  ar- 
rived 17th  July Maj.  R.  Jeffries,  6th  L.C;  ar- 
rived 25th  July Lieut  G.  Gibson,   32d  N.I.; 

arrived  5th  Aug. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe.— June  22.  Lieut  D.  Flyter,  4l8t 
N.I.,  for  health.— Assist  Surg.  G.  H.  Bell,  for 

health Assist  Surg.  R.  Power,  for  one  year  (via 

Bombay).— 26.   Ens.  J.  B.  Hawes,   2d  N.I.,   for 

health July  24.  Capt  T.  Bill,  47th  N.I.— Ens. 

A.  E.  B.  Durant  19th  N.I.,  for  health.— Lieut 
T.  A.  J.  J.  Longworth,  9th  N.I.,  for  one  year.— 
Aug.  7*  Capt-  A.  Lowe,  of  engineers. 

To  Sea.— June  29.  Capt.  J.  R.  Haig,  34th  N.I., 
for  six  months,  for  health.— July  23.  Lieut  T.  M. 
Cameron,  9th  N.I.,  ditto,  ditto.  —  Ensigns  W. 
Buckley  and  W.  H.  Dearsley,  18th  N.I.,  for  three 
months,  for  health. 

Cancelled.  July  27.  Ens  W.  E.  Gibb,  4th  N.L, 
to  Bombay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SIR    THOMAS    MUNRO. 

We  adverted  in  our  last  but  shortly  to 
the  meeting  which  took  place  at  the  Ban- 
quetting-room,  on  the  21st  July,  to  con- 
sider of  the  best  mode  of  testifying  the 
sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madras  towards 
their  late  governor. 

Sir  Ralph    Palmer   was  called   to  the 
chair,  and  addressed  the  meeting  ;   he  paid 
a  high  tribute  of  applause  to  the  public 
and  private  character  of  the  deceased.  He 
referred  to  his  patriotic  spirit,  the  zeal  he 
manifested  for  his  country's  welfare,  his 
constant  care  and  solicitude  for  the. pro- 
fession in  which  he  commenced  his  career, 
and  of  his  watchfulness  in  providing  for 
the  comfort  of  every  individual  conhposing 
the  army.     Sir  Ralph  adverted  to  the  well 
known  fact  of  the  enthusiastic  ardour  and 
devoted   attachment    which    the    Madras 
army,  regiment  after  regiment,  displayed 
when  quitting  their  native  shore  for  ar- 
duous  foreign   service,  as  evincing  their 
attachment  to  their  government.     He'  ob- 
served, in   continuation  :     **  Witness  also 
his  equal  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those 
provinces  ceded  to  the  British  arms  which 
were  entrusted  to  his  especial  superinten- 
dence and   charge;  his  general  kindness 
and  benevolence  of  heart,  bis  strict  im- 
partiality, the  undeviating  rectitude  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  equal  and  uniforni  pro> 
tecition  which  he  affbrided  to  all—- abalitiet 

which, 
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which,  wa  we  have  heard,  did  obtain  for 
him  the  appellation  of  *  Father  of  the 
People.*  Witness^  though  last  not  least, 
his  whole  conduct  and  demeanor,  while 
filling  the  highest  station  in  this  presi- 
dency—his unceasing  attention  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  government,  and  his  ardent 
desire  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  truth. 
Here,  indeed,  let  us  not  forget  the  facility 
of  communication  which  he  afforded  to 
all ;  let  me  especially  not  forget,  for  I 
too  can  testify  here  the  readiness  with 
which  every  representation  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  law — no  mattvr 
from  what  quarter  or  court  it  came,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  furtherance  of  .jus- 
tice, was  invariably  received  and  attended 
to,  and  the  fair  and  liberal  manner  in 
which  it  was  considered.  Nor  was  it  by 
the  graver  or  more  serious  duties  of  the 
government  that  he  was  wholly  absorbeil ; 
he  found  time  to  discharge,  and  well  in- 
deed did  he  discharge,  every  duty  which 
his  situation  imposed  upon  him,  at  tiie 
head  of  our  society.  The  income  which 
was  appropriated  to  his  high  station,  was 
freely  and  generously  spent — his  bounty, 
as' his  heart,  was  alike  open  to  all.  The 
liberal  aid  and  encouragement  which  he 
at  all  times  afforded  to  our  public  institu  • 
tions  stand  upon  record,  and  who  is  there 
that  can  say  that  his  private  benevolence 
was  ever  appealed  to  in  vain.  Let  us  not 
forget  also,  the  full  measure  of  his  hos- 
pitality, or  the  willingness  which  he  ever 
shewed  to  contribute  with  his  purse  to 
those  rational  amusements,  which,  though 
perhaps  not  congenial  to  his  own  taste,  he 
yet  knew  afforded  pleasure  to  others,  and 
tended  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  social 
intercourse." 

Sir  John  Doveton,  after  expressing  his 
concurrence  in  tlie  sentiments  just  de- 
livered, brought  forward  the  following 
resolutions : 

"  That  this  meeting  largely  participates 
in  the  affliction  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, native  as  well  as  European,  at 
the  calamity  which  has  occurred  in  the 
death  of  our  late  revered  governor.  Major- 
general  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Bart,  K.C.B., 
in  the  province  where  he  had  long  been 
known  by  the  appellation  of  '  Father  of 
the  people,*  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  returning  to  his  native  country, 
after  a  public  career  extending  to  upwards 
of  forty-seven  years,  and  growing  in  suc- 
cess and  honour  up  to  its  close. 

**  That  this  meeting,  many  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  same  profession, 
many  fellow- labourers  in  the  same  field, 
and  all  eye-witnesses  of  his  conduct,  take 
pride  in  the  fame  wnich  this  most  honoured 
lenrmnt  of  the  East- India  Company  first 
aeouired  in  duties  and  scenes  tliat  are  fa- 
nriiiar  to  them,  and  which  during  the  last 
WfVfi  ytan  be  consummated  by  the  most 


eminent  and  approved  public  services  at 
the  head  of  tiie  government  of  this  pre- 
sidency. 

**  That  his  justice,  benevolence,  frank- 
ness, and  hospitality,  were  no  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  extraordinary  faculties 
of  mind  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and 
the  admirable  purposes  to  which  he  in- 
cessantly applied  them  ;  and  tliat  he  com- 
manded, in  a  singular  degree,  the  vene- 
ration of  all  persons  by  whom  he  was 
known. 

**  That  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  his  public  and  private  virtues,  a  sub- 
scription be  immediately  opened  for  tlie 
purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  to  his  me- 
mory.** 

Mr.  Compton  (the  Advocate-general) 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  high  character  of 
the  late  governor,  in  a  speech,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  brief  extract : 

"  It  would  not  become  me  to  enter  into 
details,  which  evinced  the  uprightness  of 
his  mind,  the  strait-forwardness  of  his 
course,  and  the  firmness  and  integrity  of 
his  character,  nor  will  I  do  injustice  to 
his  memory  by  attempting  imperfectly  to 
descrilje  what  he  was  in  private  life.  I 
can  however  testify  that  every  measure  of 
his  government,  the  nature  or  object  of 
which  became  known  to  me,  originated  in 
the  purest  and  best  intentions,  and  was 
regulated  by  the  soundest  principles  q{ 
justice.  The  loss  which  we  deplore  can- 
not be  diminished  by  the  reflection  that  he 
was  likely  soon  to  be  withdrawn  from  his 
post  at  the  head  of  the  government;  for, 
had  he  been  spared  to  his  country  and 
friends,  he  would  have  aided,  by  his  talents 
and  experience,  the  best  interests  of  all 
connected  with  India.  In  all  measures 
of  importance  associated  with  the  polfcy 
and  government  of  India,  his  opinion 
would  have  been  sought,  and  would  have 
been  received  as  almost  oracular,  and  the 
value  of  his  sus^gestions  would  have  been 
incalculable  at  the  period  to  which  you. 
Sir,  have  already  alluded,  when  the  pre- 
sent charter  shall  approach  to  its  ter- 
mination. 

**  I  have  said  that  he  was  exhibited  to  the 
servants  of  the  Company  as  an  example. 
He  was  doubly  honoured  by  his  Sovereign, 
and  his  services  have  been  acknowledged 
in  the  most  gratifying  manner  by  the  di. 
rectors  and  proprietors.  He  was  about  to 
be  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  and 
his  country,  when  alas !  and  his  fate  af- 
fords to  us  an  awful  lesson,  he  terminated 
his  brilliant  and  almost  unprecedented 
career,  nearly  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
commenced !  Those  who  hear  me  mtist 
feel,  that  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  look 
on  his  like  again  !  Most  heartily  do  I 
therefore  adopt  the  resolution,  and  I  hope 
that  the  statue  may  be  placed  in  some  con* 
spicuous  place,  so  that  the  sight  of  it  may 
encourage  the  hopes  and  excite  the  emu* 
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latiqo  of  eftiry  writer  ^nd  icadet  who  mair 
land  at  Madcasy  who  will  ?iew  io  this  lart 
tribute  of  our  feeling,  how  much  1^ 
TbonsM  Munro  was  respected,  ai^d  how 
lincfraly  ha  is  regretted.** 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adoptr 
ed  by  the  meeting. 

The  subicriptions  to  the  object  of  this 
meeting  amounted  on  the  S9th  of  August 
to  69jl54  Madras  rupees,  and  it  is  in- 
tendftd  jto  apply  the  mirplus  of  what  re- 
mains after  the  cost  of  the  statue  is  pro. 
Tided  for,  to  procure  a  portrait  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas, to  be  placed  amongst  those  of  the 
other  benefactors  of  Madras. 


KOLAFORE. 

A  letter  from  Belgaum,  inserted  in 
the  Madras  Courier,  of  Aug.  28th,  states 
that  the  Kolapore  Rajah  had  again  become 
troublesome,  and  that  a  division  order  bad 
been  issued  to  the  British  forces  iti  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  directing  the 
corps,  &c.  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  move  at  the  shortest  notice.  The  letter 
adds— ^*'  the  sacking  of  Kolapore  must 
surely  ta)ce  place  during  some  part  of  this, 
our  third  campaign — it  is,  I  am  told,  to  be 
taken  by  assault.** 

The  Bombay  papers  contain  further  par. 
ticulars  from  private  letters,  which  state 
that  a  large  force  is  concentrating  in  this 
quarter.  From  Poonah  two  detachments 
marched  towards  the  end  of  September, 
and  a  third  is  spoken  of.  The  Belgaum 
force  left  Belgaum  on  the  7th  September, 
and  joined  another  force  at  Cotabagy. 
Qne  of  Uie  letters  from  Belgaum  states  :-— 
"  It  is  impossible,  omidst  the  contradic- 
tory -opinions  prevailing  at  this  place,  to 
sayWlMlther  war  or  peace  will  be  the  order 
of  the  day ;  but,  judging  from  the  extent 
of  the  preparations  now  made,  the  great 
expense  that  ha^  obviously  been  incurred, 
and  the  circumstances  of  this  being  the 
third  armament  in  less  than  two  years,  I 
imagine  that  things  will  go  rather  hard 
with  the  raja,  and  that  the  British  govern- 
ment is  determined  to  assert  its  conse- 
quence.** 

ASSASSIKATIOM   OF  COL.   nAVlES. 

The  India  Gaxette  of  June  1 1,  con- 
tains some  additional  particulars  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  mutiny  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Nizam's  ^avidry,  in  a 
letter  dated  Mominabad,  8tb  ]!|(Uy.  The 
regiment,  it  must  be  remembered,  forms 
part  of  the  Nisam's  force. 

There  has  been  lately  a  mutinv  here  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Nizam  s  cavalry 
division,  and  Colonel  Pavies,  who  com- 
manded, was  killed,  and  another  officer 
wounded.  Dissatisfaction  had  been  ex- 
cited by  innovations  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  climax  was,  that  an  offii;er  caused 
a  fo/dier  to  be  shaved  by  force,  which  . 
fKif  contrary  to  Colonel  Daries's  orders, 


and  to  th«r  religious  psgudices^  as  Mm- 
sdmans.      Oa.  the  momiiig  of  .  tbe  (kh 
inst.  the  native  officer  who  commanded 
tlie  guards  of  the  day,  marched  the  whole 
of  tbe  men  on  duty  to  the  parade  ground, 
where  he  planted  a  standard,    and  said* 
that  they  had  endured  so  many  insults,  tfaa$ 
they  must  go  altogether  to  the  Cohmeiy 
to  demand  redress  and  their  discharge. 
On  hearing  this,  the  whole  of  the  meOf 
but  34,  returned  to  tlieir  lioea ;  thb  cir- 
cumstance being  reported  to  Col.  DariM^ 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  down  tf 
the  parade,  attended  by  his  acting  brigade 
major,    and  four  Orderlies;   at  the  same 
time  ordering  the  men  of  another  regi- 
ment to  mount  and  come  down   to  the 
parade.    When  he  came  close  to  the  mu. 
tineers,  he  asked  them  what  thflf  wanted, 
and  they  replied  that  they  wonld  not  talk 
to  him  while  he  was  suiTOinMkd  by  armed 
men.     Colonel  Davies  immediatdy  aent 
them  all  away  to  the  mounted  regimen^ 
which   was   now    balled  at  a  short  dta< 
tance,  and  riding  into  Uie  midst  of  tlie 
mutineers,    who  were  on  foot,  said  to 
them,  "  now  I  am  alone  amoi^  you,  tell 
me  what  you  want.'*     Tbey  said,  *'  we 
have    lately  suffisred  many  insults,   and 
no  longer    ago   than  last  night  a  man 
was  dragged  from  the  parade  by  Dbers, 
and   was    forcibly  shaved;    we  can  no 
longer   bear   this,   i|nd   must  have  mic 
discbarge.'*     He  replied,  **  this  is  not  the 
way  to  demand  your  discharge,  and  you 
shall  not  have  it.**     The  mutineers  then 
said,  "  go  away  Colonel  Sahib,  we  do  not 
want  to  hurt  you,    go  away.**      Colonel 
Davies  struck  the  hilt  of  his  sword  with 
his  hand,    and    said,    <*  I  am   not  to  be 
threatened,  lay  down  your  arms,**  (they 
did  so)  **  and  I  will  pardon  every  man, 
but  the  one  who  has  planted  this  stand- 
ard."    As  he  said  the  last   words,  they 
took  up  their  arms  again,  and  the  native 
officer  who  had  planted  the  standard,  laid 
hold  of  Davies's  bridle   with  one  band, 
and  witli  the  other  placed  a  pistol  close 
to  hi^  left  breast  and  fired;    the  horse's 
rearing  caused  the  ball  to  pass   through 
the  abdomen,  and  he  fell  off  ^is  horse. 
The    native   officer    called    out  *<  marl 
mar r*  (kill!  kill!)    and   the  mutineen 
all  fired,   and   commenced   cutting  him 
with  their  swords.     The  moment  the  first 
shot  was  fired,  the  reffiment,  which  wi(i 
mounted*  charged,  and  was  among  them 
in  ten  seconds ;  tlie  officer  and  five  men 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  nine  were  wound* 
ed,  of  which  four  mortally,  thirteen  were 
taken,   and    seven    escaped   among   the 
ravines  and  haystacks,   where   horsemen 
could  not  follow.     Parties  went  out  after 
them.     Some  of  the  men  got  into  the 
pagoda,  and  made  a  desperate  resistance 
before  they  were  taken   or   killed.    The 
mounted  men  shewed  the  greatest  devo- 
tion  to  Col.  Davies,   several    thppwiqg 
themselves  on^his  body  to  save  him  from 
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bodj  and  dcraa  vtve  aula,  got  up, 
nonalad  bit  bom^  and  mda  woatc  dia< 
|ana%  ttaqa  nuldml;  ^™>R  ■  ooonilaTa 
iprikft  Ml  tiolaotlr  to  tlw  grauDd  clow 
ta  Dr.  Mbrfu'i  feit,  wbain  ba  daind 
la  cany  Ub  borne;  ba  «m  aeDtibk  to 
IbalMt. 

"  Mn,  Dnka,  bar  uicc*^  aad  ■  ladj 
Uriag  iritt  Ibeai,  an  nid  to  hiTa  iMa 
Un  wbaU  ftnm  tba  lairaea  of  the  boiue." 


*  ».  On  bovd  Uu  hi , __, 
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dn   room,"    mjs    the  account,     "was  ■  o/iiho. 

ironspetancj,  representing  his  Satanic  Mt.  i Jc\  ^'i^^SLlJ^STicSl"^  °"^^ 
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.mple  thus  eiren  bv  (he  <Uf.  of  >  dsughiB. 

ncbalofi,  (wbethCT  vriUi  roferonco  to  the  8oUir«gt.,  o*amoa»atiair. 
(Olartaiameiit  or  the  trantparency  is  not         II.  At  SKundsibid,  ibelsdyof  M*|piClaik^ 

bad.      A  plij,  bji  Ibe  amateur  perfonneTB  WtliMailmErL,  iiiitiiBa<rtb*niUat  ailfZ 

artbeMmtioa,wuiiiconteinpktion,  tobe  pocofa™.       ,    ,.      .„  __ 
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Eta..  BarrlKn  aadit- lUTff.,  of  aaon. 

«.  At  PendkhsTi,  the  lad;  of  F.  De  Fa^ 
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tretbousaud  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  near-      ic^^' *dTu1S^rf'S'i^*'  W.  R.  Tpi^ 
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If  equal   to  the  receipts  of  the  preceding         ~  AtRorapMUL.  Mn.W.  Coakt.ofai 
,««■  uot-ith.Undipg.he  distressesof  the      jUit^^^^U^i^^jf^  -  — 
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rupeei.  More  than  one  hundred  misrion- 
iric*  are  employed  in  the  work,  having 
'  I  their  care  33,960  members  of  the 
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21.  At  Pallamanair,  the  lady  of  Chas.  Rolsertt, 
Esq;,  civil  service,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Masulipatam,  the  lady  of  E.  B.  Glass, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  son. 

26.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Chase,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

July  9.  AtBellary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Boyle,  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  H.  Boyle  (a free  merchant  of  Bengal),  to 
Miss  J.  M.  Douglas. 

JQ.  At.the  Capuchhi  Church,  Mr.  M.  D'Fontine, 
to  Frances  Emelia,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  M. 
.Temasfield^ 

24.  At  Trichinopoly,  S.  J.  Humfrays,  Esq.,  Ath 
regt.  L.C.,  to  Miss  F.  L.  Koefoed. 

25.  Mr.  Edm.  Vincent,  to  Grace  Frances,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  R.  Grodfr^. 

30.  At  St.  Mary's  dhurch,  Mr.  Jos.  Dowman,  to 
Miss  Elis.  Freeman.  • 

—  Mr.  Geo.  Mac  Farlain,  to  Miss.M.  Doyle. 

—  Mr.  Wm.  Todd,  to  Miss  A.  Saville. 

Aug.  4.  At  St  Mary's  Church,  Capt.  Geo.  Ga- 
han,  of  the  brig  Latfy  Munro,  to  Greorgiana, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late,  Capt.  Clias.  Eaton, 
master  attendant  of  Coringa. 

20.  At  Bangalore,  Assist.  Apothecary  J.  T.  King, 
2d  Horse  Brigade,  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Mathewson. 

21.  At  Bangalore,  Lieut.  Jas.  Brlgges,  dep.  as- 
sist, qu.  mast.  gen.  Mysore  division,  to  Sophia,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  Rev.  G.  Marshall,  rector  of 
Donagh,  county  of  Donnegal,  Ireland. 

'  'Lately.' Ai  StGeorge^s  Church,  Capt.  M.  A. 
Thomas,  to  the  widow  of  Uie  late  Lieut.  Roche, 
S.  N.  I. 

—  At  Belgaum,  Lieut  A.  M'D.  Elder,  adj.  1st 
Bombay  Europ.  re^,  to  Matilda  Ann,  5th  daugh- 
ter of  Lieut  CoL  J.  Welsh,  commanding  in  the 
Dooab. 


DEATHS. 

May  9,  In  Moahnein,  Mr.  J.  C.  Armstrong, 
aged  24. 

June  11.  At  the  Mysore  residency,  Capt  T.  Y. 
B.  Kennan,  horse  artiilery. 

JtUy  3.  At  Anjengo,  in  Travancore,  Mr.  P.  Phi- 
lipz,  superintendent  of  police  at  that  place. 

10.  At  Secunderabad,  Louisa,  wife  of  Lieut  R. 
Codrington,  46th  N.I.,  aged  18. 

12.  At  Vizagapatam,  Lieut  Josiah  Cecil,  Car- 
natic  Europ.  Vet.  Bat 

—  At  Berhampore,  Eliza  Harriot,  lady  of  Lieut. 
Lang,  37th  regt  ' 

—  At  Pondicheny,  Adrian  De  Fries,  Esq.,  in-his 
70th  year. 

14.  At  Ramnad,  Helen,  daughter  of  the  late 
M.  Christy,  Esq.,  formerly  on  the  medical  esta- 
blishment of  this  presidency,  in  her  17th  year. 

16.  At  Belgaum,  Mr.  John  Marrett,  aged  20. 

27.  At  Pursevaulkum,  Catherine,  wue  of  Mr. 
G.  Dent,  aiged  25. 

31.  Mr.  W.  Beck,  commissariat  department 

Aue.  4.  At  Ellichpoor,  Capt  Mathew  Young, 
of  H.M.'s  30th  regt 

d.  At  Cannanore,  Eliza,  wife  of  Mr.  C.  R. 
M'Mahon,  assistant  surveyor. 

—  At  Mangalore,  Jane,  wife  of  John  Babing- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras  civil  service. 

14.  Capt  Paul  Secluna,  of  H.M.'s  4th  Ceylon 
r^,  after  a  lingering  illness. 
'    17.  At  Manantoddy,  in  Wynaad,  Indiana  Laura, 
lady  of  Capt.  T.  Locke,  after  a  short  but  severe 
illness. 

\  21.  At  the  presidency,  Lieiit  Col.  Read,  dep, 
qu.  mast  gen.  of  H.M.'s  forces. 

27.  At  Royapettah,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  F. 
Aubert,  aged  21* 


LAW. 

SUPREME   COURT. 

Parry  V.  Graham. — This  was   a    pro- 
ceeding arising  out  of  a  squabble  between 
•Mr.  Parry,  a  barrister  of  the  court,  and 
Mr.  Graham,  an  attorney.     The  particu- 
Jars  of  the  SQuabble  ore  given  by  a  friend 


of  Mr.  Graham  in  the  Bombay  Gaxetie, 
It  thence  appears  that  on  the  25th  May, 
Mr.  Graham  sent  instructions  to  Mr. 
Parry  to  draw  a  plaint,  on  which  was  en- 
dorsed a  requisition  for  expedition.  The 
papers  were  returned  by  Mr.  Parry  on  the 
19th  June,  with  a  remark  in  the  shape  of 
an  opinion.  They  were  then  re-delivered 
to  Mr.  Parry,  with  the  following  words  in 
the  margin :  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  very  early  attention  to  the  case." 
Mr.  Parry  thereupon  sent  his  purvoetoMr. 
Graham  to  demand  an  apology  f(x  these 
words,  or  he  would  move  the  court.  Mr. 
Graham,  it  is  said,  **  kicked  the  purvoe 
out  of  his  office,  with  an  observation  that 
his  master  might  follow  his  own  course." 
On  looking  at  the  papers  left  by  the  pur- 
voe, Mr.  Graham  found  the  words  '*  case 
for  opinion "  written  on  the  **  instruc- 
tions ;"  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Parry  to  ask 
in  whose  hand-writing  the  words  were, 
and  receiving  no  answer,  intimated  to 
that  gentleman  that  he  should  construe 
Mr.  Parry's  silence  into  an  admission  that 
the  words  were  written  by  him.  On  the 
same  day  Mr.  Graham  received  from  Mr. 
Parry's  clerk  the  following  note  :  — 

"  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Parry  to  inform 
Mr.  Graham  that  a  part  only  of  the  ori- 
ginal instructions  relating  to  the  accom- 
panying draft  plaint  are  returnecl,  together 
with  a  correct  copy  of  that  part  which  Mr, 
Parry  (after  receiving  Mr.  Graham's  note 
of  this  day's  date)  has  thought  proper  for 
the  present  to  retain." 

Mr.  Graham  thereupon  wrote  to  Mr. 
Parry,  stating  that  he  considered  this  com- 
munication;to  have  been  purposely  adopted 
by  Mr.  P.  as  a  personal  insult,  and  de- 
manding the  return  of  the  original  do- 
cuments. 

Mr.  Parry  (the  statement  then  alleges) 
on  the  same  day  (23d  June)  moved  the 
court  for  an  attachment  for  contempt 
against  Mr.  Graham,  on  the  ground  that 
the  last  note  had  so  much  enervated  him, 
that  he  was  rendered  incompetent  to  per- 
form his  professional  duties.  The  court 
refused  the  motion  ;  but  upon  Mr.  Parry 
then  saying  that  he  would  swear  the  peace 
against  Mr.  Graham,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  bodily  hafm,  an  attachment  was  order- 
ed to  issue. 

June  25. 

Mr.  Dewar  moved,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Parry,  that  Mr.  Graham  should  give  se* 
curities  to  keep  the  peace,  pursuant  to 
articles  exhibited  on  the  23d. 

Mr.  Mill,  counsel  for  Mr.  Graham, 
opposed  the  application  ;  he  said  he  bad 
an  affidavit  to  present  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Graham,  but  he  thought  the  court  could 
not  receive  it. 

Mr.  Hoper,  junior  counsel  for  Mr. 
Graham,  entertained  a  different  opinion 
from  Mr.  Mill.  Although  the  court  might 
refuse  contradictory  affidatits,    a  coiifir- 
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matory  affidavit,   merely  explaining  Mr. 
Graham *s  motives,  might  be  received. 

After  some  further  discussion  between 
the  court  and  the  two  counsel,  Mr.  Roper 
declined  pressing  the  reception  of  the 
affidavit. 

Mr.  Graham  now  tendered  his  sureties, 
himself  in  5,000  rupees,  and  Mr.  George 
Forbes  and  Mr.  Ranken  in  2,500  rupees 
cadi,  which  were  accepted. 

Mr.  Roper  then  moved,  that  Mr.  Parry 
■bould  be  ruled  to  deliver  Mr.  Graham 
the  part  of  a  brief  which  bore  Mr.  Parry's 
sigiuUure  as  acknowledgment  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  fee,  and  which  he  had  refused 
to  return. 

The  Advocate-general  rising.  —  My 
Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  profession,  I 
protest— 

The  Court. — We  can  hear  nothing,  Mr. 
Advocate-general,  in  the  name  of  the 
profession.  The  court  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  dispose  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Roper, 
have  you  any  precedent  ?  Upon  what 
grounds  do  you  make  application  ? 

Mr.  Roper  admitted  he  had  no  prece- 
dent, but  he  grounded  his  motion  upon 
custom.     He  however  finally  witlidrew  it. 

July% 
.  Mr.  Dewar  this  day  moved,   on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Parry,    that  Mr.  Graham  should 
answer  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Parry,  in  re- 
lation to  the  matter  already  stated. 

After  considerable  argument,  the  court 
refused  the  motion. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Dewar  made  a  second  motion  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Parry,  for  a  criminal  information 
against  Mr.  Graham ;  this  motion,  after  a 
long  argument,  was  rejected  by  the  court ; 
the  Judges  intimated  that  the  only  course 
of  proceeding  against  Mr.  Parry  was  by 
indictment,  the  matter  being  purely  pri- 
vate. 

The  Judges  (Sir  R.  Rice  and  Sir  C. 
Chambers)  animadverted,  it  is  said  in  the 
Gaxetie,  in  strong  terms,  upon  the  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  Mr.  Parry,  and  upon 
the  uncourteous  course  he  had  pursued  in 
•ending  his  purvoe  to  Mr.  Graham. 

JuIj/  24. 

Onan  Kivork,  an  Armenian,  was  then 
pat  to  the  bar,  charged  with  shooting  at 
Bugwan  Gosave,  a  ghorah  wallah,  on  the 
night  of  the  Ilth  of  June  last.  Tiiis  was 
the  occurrence  mentioned  in  page  111. 

Nunnoo  Shaik  Dervish,  coachman  to 
John  J.  Sparrow,  Esq.  deposed,  that  he 
was  driving  Mrs.  Sparrow,  with  two 
young  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  from 
church,  on  the  night  in  question,  when  a 
nan,  habited  like  a  Mogul,  rode  up  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  called  out  to 
bim  '  stop.*  For  some  time  tiie  witness 
paid  no  attention  to  the  man.  At  last  he 
commenced  abusing  the  witness  in  gross 
tmofl :  the  ghora  wallah  then  jumped 
diwn  and  Miied  the  horseman's  bridle. 


The  horseman  raised  a  pistol,  discharged  it 
at  the  ghora  wallah,  and  rode  off*.  Wit- 
ness was  quite  sure  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
was  the  horseman  alluded  to. 

The  ghora  wallah  and  other  witnesses 
confirmed  the  statement. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Norton, 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  to  prove  he 
was  insane. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
They,  however,  recommended  him  to 
mercy,  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  in 
the  hope  his  punishment  might  act  as  a 
warning  to  him  in  future. 
jiitgust  5. 

Hurgoimndas  Jugjeevandass,  a  Hindu, 
whose  conviction,  on  an  indictment  charg- 
ing him  with  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury, 
in  twelve  different  assignments,  and  con. 
spiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  a 
will,  under  which  he  was  an  executor, 
we  recorded  p.  Ill,  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  in  Bombay  gaol. 
The  editor  of  the  Bombay  Gazette  expresses 
a  hope  that  it  may  operate  as  an  example 
to  the  respectable  pol^ion  of  the  native 
community. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE   EDUCATION    SOCIETV. 

In  our  last  vol.  p.  249,  we  gave  a  short 
report,  from  a  Bombay  paper,  of  a  general 
meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  20th 
January,  1827.  We  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  their  third  report,  from 
which  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive,  that, 
with  limited  means  and  resources,  this 
society  has  been  enabled,  through  the 
combined  exertions  of  its  zealous  sup- 
porters, European  and  native,  to  make 
considerable  progress  in  educating  the  na- 
tives of  that  part  of  India. 

The  report  is  distributed  under  three 
heads  :  1st,  books  ;  2d,  schoolmasters  ; 
Sd,  schools.  The  works  printed  since  the 
last  general  meeting  are  of  an  elementary 
character,  and  16  in  number,  in  the  Ma- 
rat'ha,  Goojratee,  and  Hindoostanee,  of 
which  about  1 7,000  copies  have  passed  the 
press.  Others,  in  a  state  of  forwardness 
or  in  preparation,  are  of  a  higher  stamp, 
and  ''mark  the  gradual  development  of 
the  society's  utility,  and  the  increasing 
taste  amongst  the  natives  for  compositions 
of  a  superior  class."  The  report  pays  a 
compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  local 
government,  which,  besides  a  monthly 
contributioOi  has  charged  the  society  with 
the  immediate  poWer  of  distributing  prizes 
of  from  100  to  5,000  rupees,  for  approved 
translations  or  original  compositions,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  natives,  which  has 
been  attended  .with  beneficial  results. 
Works  on  subjects  of  a  literary  and  scien- 
tific nature,  for  translation  as  well  as  tor 
the.  study  of  the  natives,  (who  acmiire  n 
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^assicftl  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage), are  exp^^ed  (o  be  furnished  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  ftom  England. 

Connected  with  the  preparation  of 
hooks,  the  education  of  schoolmasters 
forms  one  principal  branch  of  the  duties 
undertalien  hy  the  Society.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Uie  Governor  in  Council,  tt 
set  of  young  men  were  put  under  a  course 
of  training,  of  whom,  when  (Qualified,  14 
were  placed  by  Government  under  the  col- 
lectors in  the  Deccan  and  10  in  Goojrat, 
with  a  monthly  salary  of  20  rupees  each, 
defrayed  (as  well  as  die  expensie  of  for- 
warding them  to  their  destinations)  by 
Govemmentit 

<<  The  qualifications  of  all  these  men 
consist,  1st,  in  reading  and  writing  cor- 
rectly their  mother  tongue,  both  in  Bal- 
bod'h,  as  it  is  called  on  this  side  of  India, 
«r  Deb  Nagree,  as  it  is  termed  in  Uppei' 
Hindodstan,  which  is  the  charaeter  the 
committee  hare  decided  on  adopting  for 
«ll  their  printed  books ;  and  also  in  the 
wriUen  or  current  hand  for  letter-writing 
«nd  general  bnsineiq;  respectively  used  in 
Maharashtra  and  Goojrat;  2dly,  in  a  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic  in^  all  its  rules  on  the 
European- system;  Sdly,  a  respectable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  grammatical  principles 
of  their  language  (a  study  hitherto  never 
eultivated  or  thou^t  of  in  the  vernacular 
dialects) ;  and  4thly,  in  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  improved  system  of  managing 
schools,  which  the  committee  have  long 
since  determined  to  adopt,  from  experi- 
encing its  beneficial  tendencies,*  and  which 
the  govei'tfment  hafl  expressed  its  earnest 
desire  to  uphold.** 

An  application,  backed  by  the  recom- 
fnendation  of  the  governor,  has  been  made 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  one  or  more  well  educated  English 
gentlemen,  who  might  be  able  to  discipline 
a  set  of  native  teachers  and  professors  in  the 
higher  departments  of  literature  and  sci. 
ence ;  and  also  to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  two  English  superintendents  of  the 
^Misters  and  Uieir  establishments,  wha 
should  be  capable  ofholding  public  exami- 
nations, awarding  prizes,  &c. 

In  speaking  of  the  schools,  the  report 
alleges  the  general  advancement  of  the 
scholars  in  their  studies,  and  tlie  great 
accession  to  their  numbers,  as  demon strat- 
fng  the  efficiency  of  the  system  adopted, 
And  tlie  confidence  of  the  native  popula- 
tion in  the  efforts  of  the  society.  The 
progress  made  in  the  English  school  is 
less  than  in  the  Marat'ha  and  Goojratee 
schools.  The  committee,  in  a  report  to 
the  government,  assign  very  satisfactory 
grounds  for  considering  that  <<  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  the  native  mind 

is  most  succe«fally  effected  by  employing  teresting  a  display  of  science  in  IndiL 
the  native  language  as  the  medium  of  and  can  safdy  say  that  the  proActenor  it 
oommuniartion."  Proviaion  ia»  however,  the  aebolars  excited  the  adnumioii- ot  iM 
BUMbftrtMKhlligEngUahtoaiicb  M  de-    preaent.    Tlie  eiamination  tack  flM»  te 
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sire  it.  The  htirab€*  of  echolars  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  English  school,  Marat^hass  and 
Goojratee^,  amount  to  siity  boys. 

"  As  befpre  observed,  none  of  tbe  boya 
of  the  English  school  have  acqaired  such 
a  knowledge  of  this  language  as  would 
enable  ihem  to  employ  it  as  the  medium 
of  acquiring  or  communicadng  useful 
knowledge :  most  of  the  students  are  dis- 
posed at  present  rather  to  regard  tfie  ae. 
quirement  of  English  useful  only  as  a 
qualification  for  a  scribe  in  a  public  oflBce, 
and  several  have  quitted  the  school-  after 
attiuning  this  scanty  knowledge.  There 
is,  consequently,  little  ho^  of  obtaihin|f 
for  some  time,  from  the  establlsbixient, 
natives  imbued  with  the  proficiency  re- 
quisite for  translating  Engli^  itandara 
works  into  their  own  dialects,  or  for  eflec- 
tually  assisting  in  promoting  Ae  objector  of 
this  institution.*' 

The  other  schools  are  more  numerousTy 
attended :  the  Central  Marat*ha  SdiOol 
consists  of  93  boys,  who  haVe  all  made*  a 
creditable  advancement  in  their  studies 
The  Central  Goojratee  School  has  74, 
chiefly  Parsees,  "  a  circumstance  Still 
evincing  a  continuance,  among  some  of 
the  Hindoo  Goojratees  of  this  island,  of 
that  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  edlu- 
cation  so  much  lamented  at  the  last 
general  meeting,  and  still  so  much  to  be 
deplored.'*  The  inferior  seminaries  con- 
tain I4l  boys.  The  schools  of  the  second 
order,  in  the  interior,  maintsuned  by  go- 
vernment, are  14  in  the  Deccan,  and  10 
in  Goojrat ;  they  are  too  recent  to  admit 
of  any  inference  being  made  from  their 
condition.  "  It  is  a  subject,  however,** 
says  the  report,  **  of  great  satisfaction  to 
the  committee  to  learn,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  instances,  their  in- 
stitution is  hailed  by  the  natives  as  a 
munificent  instance  of  protection  and  re- 
gard from  the  rulers  of  the  country,  and 
that  their  increasing  popularity  demands 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  augment  the  number  of 
instructors.** 

These  exertions,  we  regret  to  say,  are 
impeded  hy  the  want  of  adequate  funds. 
Such  undertakings  as  ^ese  deserve  eveiy 
possible  encouragement  from  government 
and  the  community,  native  as  well  ai 
European. 


BNGINXBB  iMSTrmnoxr. 
An  examination  of  the  pupils  at  thtf 
Engineer  Institution,  under  the  diarye  of 
Captain  Jervis,  toc^L  place  on  Thuwday 
last,  in  presence  of  the  Honourable*  tin 
Governor.  We  attended  tfiere,  and  waia 
mudi  pleased  in  being  present  at  ao  -in^ 
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(hree  languages,  EngUsh,  Mahratta,  and 
Guzeratte,  and  comprized  the  following 
bnuiches-of  science— Aritbmetic  in  all  its 
rules ;— Practical  Geometry; — Algebra; 
—Elements  of  Euclid  ;•— Plane  Xrigo- 
nometry ;— Kfensuration ;  —  Topographic 
and  Architectural  Drawing. 

The  system  which  has  been  pursued 
under  the  superintendai^ce  of  Captain 
Jervis  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
the  result,  as  displayed  at  the  lat^  exami- 
nttion,  confers  on  him  the  greatest  credit. 
To  the  governor,  whose  attention  has 
alwa3rs  been  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  natives  in  every  branch  of  useful 
knowledge,  tlie  examination  must  have 
been  particularly  gratifying,  and  those  who 
are  instructed  must  always  remember  to 
whom  they  owe  the  benefits  of  their  educa- 
tion in  the  above  branches  of  science.— 
Bombay  Gazette,  July  19. 

Capt.  Jervis  is  the  European  secretary 
of  die  Bombay  Native  Education  Society 
bef<»«  spoken  of,  and  we  observe  that  a 
very  hi^  compliment  is  paid,  in  the  re- 
solations  at  the  general  meeting  of  that 
society,  "  to  his -'able,  zealous,  and  un- 
wearied tzcrtions  in  forwarding  its  suc- 


USPUTX   ikMOKGST  THE   PAHSEES. 

We  nodded  in  the  Courier  of  last  Satur- 
day week,  a  translation  from  a  Guzeratee 
paper,  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement, 
meatimiing  in  a  cursory  manner  the  con- 
test wbidi  is  now  at  its  height  between  the 
two  factions  of  the  Parsees  concerning  the 
Kubbeesa ;  and  as  it  was  there  proposed 
to  seek  a  decision  from  Government,  a  few 
ptrticulars  iflay  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
the  public. 

llie  epoch  of  the  Persian  solar  year  is 
carried  up  by  their  historians  to  Jamshed, 
above  800  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
**  It  consists  of  twelve  months  of  30  days 
each,  live  days  more  being  added  to  a  par- 
ticnlar  month,  to  make  the  number  365, 
and  in  order  to  account  for  the  six  addi- 
tional hours  which  we  embrace  in  our  leap 
year,  another  month  was  intercalated  at  the 
end  of  every  120  years,  and  celebrated  with 
tbe  greatest  festivity.     In  this  rotation,  it 
continued  until  the  year  636 ;  when  Yes. 
degird  the  3d,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  being  dethroned  by  the  Arabians, 
the  intercalations  of  the  solar  year,  or  the 
obeerranceof  theKubbeesa,were  neglected. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  a  band  of 
PcrsiaiWy  being  unvriliing  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  their  conquerors,  took  refuge 
in  Hindooetan.     From  that  body  of  re- 
tagjBm  Um  Pvaees  of  the  present  day  are 
dcic«nd«l     These  renewed  the  Kubbeesa, 
exeepi  •  fev,   who,  departing  from  the 
cniloiii  of  Atir  ancestors,  entered  upon  a 
ocvr  doctrine^   and    maintained  that  the 
KubbttM  sever  existed.  Hence  the  origin 
/aur».VoL.25.No.  146. 
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of  the  two  factions :  the  Shersayans  who 
defend  the  Kubbeesa,  and  Chooreegarians 
who  are  opposed  to  them.  The  latter  have 
given  the  name  of  "  Rushmees,'*  signifying 
"  innovator,*'  to  the  former,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  "  ITudanees,**  or  «  ancient,**  for 
themselves. 

For  many  hundred  years  the  controversy 
has  lain  dormant,  each  party  observing 
unmolested  their  own  side  of  the  question. 

However,  aLout  9  or  10  months  ago, 
Moola  Firoz,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
able  of  the  Chooreegariaos,  published  a 
paper  in  Guzeratee,  setting  forth  that  by 
an  ancient  and  rare  book  called  *'  Aboura- 
han,**  lately  discovered,  he  could  prove 
that  the  Kubbeesa  never  was  observed ; 
and  in  order  to  shew  this  more  clearly,  be 
quoted  five  or  six  paragraphs  from  the  book 
above-mentioned)  all  contirmatory  of  his 
assertion^ 

This  proceeding  was  the  cause  of  great 
uneasiness  to  the  Shersayans,  since  they 
knew  that  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  clasB 
of  their  brethren  would  induce  them  Id 
change  their  opinions,  without  inquiring 
into  the  truth  of  Moola  Firoz's  statements. 

One  thing,  however,  was  remarkable, 
that  Moola  Firoz  declined  allowing  any 
of  them  to  peruse  his  book.  This  had  ex. 
cited  their  suspicions. 

In  the  course  of  this  conflict  of  opinion, 
another  Abourahan  was  discovered,  and 
as  its  contents  were  at  variance  vrith  the 
work  in  Moola  Firoz*s  possession,  the 
whole  of  the  affair  assumed  a  grave  aspect. 
From  that  moment  the  native  newspapers 
became  the  organs  of  the  different  parties, 
and  waged  a  paper  war  on  (he  subject  with 
as  much  confidence  as  ever  characterized 
the  conflicts  of  Whig  and  Tory ;  but  now 
they  have  seemingly  grown  tired  of  the 
controversy,  and  appeal  to  Government  to 
settle  it.  Be  it  determined  as  it  may,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  observii^g  that  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Kubbeesa  can  be  traced 
from  century  to  century,  and  is  supported 
by  the  united  testimony  of  authors' both  in 
the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages.— Jru, 
July  17. 

ROBBERIES. 

The  robberies  in  Colabah  have  since  the 
commencement  of  the  monsoon  been  so 
frequent  and  daring,  that  it  really  becomes 
incumbent  on  all  who  wish  to  preserve 
their  property,  to  take  extraordinary  pre- 
caution.  llie  following  instances  will 
suffice  to  shew  the  audacity  of  the  thieves. 
■In  the  course  of  the  last  week  they  broke, 
during  the  night,  even  into  an  officer's 
house  who  has  a  regular  European  guard, 
and  took  away  a  few  articles  without  dis- 
covery. On  the  following  evening  they 
had  the  impudence  to  stop  a  gentleman's 
gardener,  and  .a^  him  .how  many,  si^ibs 
resided  in  his  master's  house  ?     To  Yi'V\\0\ 
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he  bad  the  ready  wit  to  reply  (although 
not  the  actual  case)  **  three  officers,  and 
twenty  scddiers."  Upon  this  they  made 
off,  fearing,  no  doubt,  too  warm  a  recep- 
tion.—JSom^oy  Gaz.  July  21. 

About  three  o'clock  on  Monday  moni> 
in^  a  gang  of  robbers  surrounded  the 
bouse   of  Oeut.  Frasef,   of  the  artillery, 
at  Matoonga,  forcibly  entered  it,  and  while 
some  of  them  kept  watch,  and  others  en- 
deavoured to  overpower  Uie  servants,  seve- 
ral of  them  attacked  that  gentleman,  who 
in  attempting  resistance  received  two  sabre 
euts  across  the  forehead.     The  alarm  wa& 
immediately  given,,  and  a  party  of- the  main 
patrol  rushed  to  the  spot  ;  but  the  thieves 
were  too  alert,  and  escaped,  taking  with 
them  a  sword  and  bluoderbluss — in  their 
-hurry,  they  left  behind  a  scabbard  and  a 
pair  of  shoes,  which  we  trust  may  prove 
a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  tliese  daring 
Tuffiahs.     We  have  heard  of  several  other 
burglaries  lately,  and  indeed  the  island  is 
infested  with  numbers  of  audacious  villains, 
•who  seem  to  act  as  if  there  did  not  exist  a 
-power  to  restrain  them. — iii.  AMg*  1. 
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CIVIL   APPOINTMENTS. 

Uaif%  'X  S.  tlodney,  Esq.,  to  b»  anistaiit  to 
-xevenoeoommisaioners  in  Kandyao  provinceB. 

W.  H.  Whiting,  Esq.,  to  be  an  extra  aaristant 
in  chief  secretary's  office. 

Aug'A*  R.  M.  Sneyd,  Esq.,  to  be  provincial 
Judge  of  Galiaad  Mslura,  v.  C.  Scoitt>  JEsq.,  dfr> 
ceased. 

F.  J.  Templar,  Esq.,  to  be  collector  of  Cliilaw 
and  provincial  Judge  of  Calpentyn,  v.  R.  M. 
'Smgifi,  Esq. 

BIRTEis. 

^^Oy  19'  At  Point  de  GaUe,  the  lady  of  CoL 
Zim^Ms,  16th  Infantry,  of  a  son. 

is.  At  Colombo,  the  iady  of  Col.  Muller,  Cey- 
'Ion  Regt.,  of  a  son. 

S5.  At  Kandy,  the  wife  of  D.  Lansberger,  oi  a 
son. 

—  AtMarendhan,  Mrs.  DeSaram,  of  a  son. 

Aug.  5.  At  Maoaar,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bartholomeus, 
of  ason. 

'    Lately.  The  lady  of  his  Exc.  Lieut  Gen.  Six 
Edw.  Barnes,  ofascm. 

MARRLAGES. 

MaySS.  At  Calpentyn,  J.  De  R.  Pulle,  mer- 
chant, to  Anne  Isfdbeua,  daughter  of  P.  Velaide 
Pulle,  of  Mampope. 

99i  Mr.  W.  Williams,  proctor  of  the  provincial 
/count  of  Calpoityn,  to  Jotianna  AdrJana,  onlv 
daughter  of  Adrianus  Sleggers,  hook-keeper,  ana 
second  member  of  the  uodraad,  in  the  Dutch 
EsBt>India  service. 

DEATHS. 

Jufy  90.  At  Colombo,  Mr.  A.  C.  De  Vos,  aged 
-53. 

Lcfely.  The  infant  ion  of  his  Exc»  ftlsakXSca. 
Sir  Edward  Barnes. 


SUPPaiSSIOK  OF  THE  OAZETTX . 

The  fbllowing .  notice  appears  in  the 
Penary  GiMette  (if  August  4 1— - 


Notiee, — The  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  tlie  Tnvice  ^  Wate^  JUand  GaxetSe  re. 
spectfully  announces  to  the  subscribevs 
and  the  public,  that  circumstamics  com- 
pel him  to  discontinue  the  publication  of 
the  gazette,  and  takes  this  occasiQO  to  re* 
turn  his  grateful  thanks  for  the  fibenit 
'support  and  patronage  affiMrded  to^  that 
establishment  during  a  period  of  82  yeara^ 

The  Singapore  Chronicle  of  Aug.  30^ 
contains  the  following  reuuurk  upon  this 
.  subject  :-^*'  It  appears  that  the  paper  ac. 
tualiy  has  been  suppressed  in  consequence 
of  an  article  vriiich  appeared  in  it  some 
three  months  ago  relative  to  the  Siamese 
treaty,  which  has  given  nmbrage  to  the 
government  in  Bengal,  anid  at  its  instance 
the  paper  has  been  crushed.  We  state  a 
matter  of  fact ;  but  aa  the  censorship  will 
henceforth  press  mcn*e  heavily  on  us  than 
hitlierto,  we  can  add  no  eonmient,  an  in- 
ability which  we  the  lesa  regret,  as  many 
of  our  readers  will  be  of  opinion  that  no 
comment  is  required.*' 

MUaOBBS. 

Fl&nang  Gazettes  mention  that  aeveril 
atrocious  murders^  accompanied  with  dr> 
cumstanees  of  peculiar  barbarity,  had  been 
committed  on  the-island,  and  in  province 
Wellesley.  The  perpetrators  vrere  Malays, 
as  well  as  the  victims.  The  motives  to 
'  the  deeds  were  either  jealousy^  or  a  desire 
of  revenge.  In  one  case  die  asslnrin, 
after  murdering  Ifis  vrife^  attacked  ber 
mother,  two  sisters  and  brother,  all  of 
whom  were  more  or  less  woundedy  and 
one  died. 


TBE   BUCKINGAMSHiaS. 

During  the  thunder  storm  last  Sunday 
.evening,  the  H.  .C.  S»  Btickinghamsh»re 
was  struck  by  the  l^htni.ng,  which  shiver- 
•ed  some  of  h«r  upper  masts,  and  kill^  a 
man  upon  deck;  another,  who  was  near 
■him  at  the  time,  narrowly  escaping  the 
tsame  late.-r>/<^f  Aug-  30. 

'     MBPOaTED  mSTDRBAKCS  AifOVOST  TBE 

CHINESE. 

-     The  report  of  a  disturbance  amoi^  the 
Chinese  at  this  settlement,  mentioned  on 
the  insecure  authority  of  the  Bengei  Hw- 
karu,   in  p.  113,  is  contradicted  in  the 
Srngajxjre  Chrtmicle  of  Aug.  SO,  theeditor 
of  which  paper  pronounces  it  **  ierimpu- 
dent  a  calUmny  as  ever  appeared  in  the 
't»lumns  of  a  newspaper,"  which  Is  affirm- 
ing a  great  deal;     The  editor  of  the  CIre- 
n&8  fbrther  observes :     **"  We  eamioc  Ibr. 
bear  memioning  here  how  much  we  tegra^ 
to  observe  In  Odcutta  ah  eager  cradwce 
'given  to  every  report  injurioua  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  these  settleinentiy  no  natter  how 
^txlnmigaiit or  absurd:  lUt k  mqH  rigH 
'     *'  '  aid 
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of  the  chiefs  snd  of  our  warriors ;  they 
preserve  the  entire  liberty  of  their  religioui 
worship ;  their  plantations  of  rice  are  cuU 
ttvated  at  the  regular  periods ;  they  are  in 
prosperity,  and  have  abiindanee.  It  would 
not  have  been  difficult  for  us,  by  means  of 
our  own  force,  and  it  would  have  been  still 
less  so,  supported  by  ^e  efficacious  assist- 
ance of  the  Great  Emperor  of  Socracarta, 
as  of  our  .faithful  allies  the  Sultans  of 
Madura  and  Sumanah,  to  reduce  the  in- 
surgents and  to  punish  their  rebellion ; 
but  we  have  spared  them,  because  we  love 
the  Javanese  people,  and  because  most  of 
them  had  been  misled  by  their  instigators." 


•ad  even  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  should  be 
avoided,  for  the  falsehood  of  all  such  sto- 
rm  is  infallibly  detected^  and  in  the  end 
(bey  can  prove  nothing  but  tlie  shameless 
mendacity  of  those  who  invent  them  ;  and , 
in  those  who  receive  them,  either  great 
credulity,  or  a  predisposition  to  believe 
mjf  thing  likely  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
md  of  Ibis  government." 


aiRTR. 

iou  The  ls4y  of  Uaj,  MalUndslne,  of  a  ion. 

DKATRS. 

Amf.  11.  Mr.  Chesseman,  midshipman  of  the 
U.C:s  ship  LocoM«r  CkuUe, 

Sept.  7-  Mr.  Jat.  Brace,  tuigeon  of  the  U.C.'f 
mp  JHw^girtariww  by  tlrowniqg. 


fiHaUua* 


DKATH. 

MflV  sa.  At  Claj-Btiog,  Mn.  HwnpliTeyt,  wife 
«f  the  Bev.  iamei  Humphrq^i,  aged  31. 


0Ul3fa9MCav^ 


DKATH. 


JwfySl.  At  Tamatava,  whore  be  had  been  sent 
fb  King  Kadama,  on  a  special  miasioti  by  his  Exc. 
^C3ov«aorof  the  Mauritius,  Lieut.  H.  Cole,  of 
vm  rayal  staff  corps,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Lieut. 
I.  ae  Hon.  Sir  6.  Lovrry  Cole,  &c.  &c. 


Tbm  BMmktn  CkaeUe  of  Octoher  $  con- 
tuns  a  proHamation  flrom  the  Viscount 
Dubus  deGbignics,  commissary  general 
of  the  Netherlands  posaessions  in  India,  to 
the  pebplc  of  Jdva,  dated  af  Salatiga,  Sept. 
S6,  calUng  upon  such  as  have  remained 
fiutfaful  to  persevere  in  their  fidelity,  and 
luch  as  have  revolted  to  return  and  ac- 
knowledge their  errors,  and  they  shall  be 
treated  as  friends  ^and  allies.  The  follow- 
ing pssagae  is  rather  annisiogt— *'A  great 
put  of  youy  li^tening  to  the  voice  of  a  mu- 
liiHNispHesty  have  taken  arms  aguast  their 
lawful  prince  and  governor.  They  che- 
rlriied  tlie  chimerical  idea  that  religious 
iforship  was  in  qui*»C'cn.  See  what  has 
becoooe  of  most  of  those  unhappy  people  ! 
Tbey  have  been  obliged  to  quit  their  homes 
and  their  domestic  relations ;.  driven  from 
place  to  place,  they  wander  as  fugitives  in 
Ihraign  lands,  where  they  must  procure  the 
naccMurfes  of  life  by  rapine  and  pillage, 
and  for  the  most  part  die  a  cruel  and  mi- 
■erable  death :  their  houses  are  destroyed ; 
their  fields  laid  waste.  Look,  on  the  other 
fcand,  at  your  countrymen,  who  submissiva 
to  tba  k^icitimate  authority,  have  remained 
^iac  '  Tbey  have  not  oettadto  aqjoy  do« 
tic  bappioeas ;  they  have  the  protection 


The  Petersburgh  papers  arc  filled  with 
details  respecting  the  entry  of  the  Russian 
troops  into  Tabreez,  the  negociations  for 
peace,  and  the  military  arrangements  and 
dispositions  of  the  troops  consequent  upon 
this  event.  Gen.  FtekeWisch  has  appointed 
a  provisional  government  for  Tdbrees  and 
the  province  of  A^erbijon,  consisting  of 
Baron  Osten  Sackera,  chief  director  of 
Tabreez,  Prince  Chercheradzeff,  and  otiier 
Russian  officers,  Fiti  All  Khan,  Beglerbeg 
of  Tabreez,  and  Aga  Amir  Fata  Seid,  chief 
of  the  clergy  of  Azerbijan.  The  fort^  of 
Alanji  has  been  occupied  by  tlie  Russian 
troops,  and  Prince  Eritoff  has  been  di- 
rected to  take  possession  of  Ardebil,  where 
immense  stores  are  said  to  exist. 

Prince  Abbas  Mirza  has  had  an  inter- 
view  with  Gen.  Paskewisch.  He  was  re. 
ceived  by  Gen.  Benkendorf  with  military 
honours,  and  on  the  6th  November,  Gen. 
Paskewisch  proceeded  to  Dei  Kargan, 
where  he  met  the  prince.  The  conferences 
began  on  the  10th,  and  continued  on  the 
two  following  days.  The  aspect  of  tha 
Russian  troops  seems  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  prince  and  his  officers. 
The  Persian  troops  are  much  dejected  at 
the  result.  The  dignified  manners  of  the 
prince  is  the  theme  of  general  encomium. 
One  account  says,  **h  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  nobleness  of  his  manners,  or  his 
grace  and  afiTability.  His  features  are  per- 
fectly regular ;  his  eyes  large,  lively  and 
penetrating,  and  his  teeth  fine.  His  com- 
plexion is  brown  and  pale ;  his  hair  and 
long  beard  verv  black,  and  his  costume 
was  very  simple — only  his  dagger  was 
ornamented  with  valuable  jewels.  His 
horse,  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  had  very  rich 
harness,  plated  with  solid  gold.  The 
prince  is  between  40  and  50  years  of  age. 
In  a  word,  he  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
persons  who  make  an  indelible  impression 
on  those  who  have  seen  him.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  persons  whose 
minds  and  understandings  are  not  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  second  his  views;  all 
foreigners  in  Persia  agree  in  doing  him 
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jbstice.  His  niost  ciamcst  desire  is  to  en- 
lighten bis  people,  but  for  this  he  wants 
energy,  and  the  people  Christianity.  Pre- 
jadice  opposes  every  thing  that  might  be 
undertaken/' 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Papers  from  this  colony  to  -  August  3d 
have  reached  us. 

A  report  is  mentioned  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hunter's  River  having  become  extremely 
troublesome,  many  persons  have  resolved 
to  poison  them,  and  that  corrosive  sublimate, 
as  one  mode  of  destruction,  has  in  several 
instances,  been  provided  for  the  purpose. 
We  should  hope  that  such  a  diabolical 
scheme  was  never  seriously  thought  of. 

A  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  has 
decided  that  the  government  cannot  re- 
claim an  assigned  servant,  that  is,  a  con- 
vict assigned  to  a  particular  individual 
for  a  term,  or  for  life.  The  court  held, 
that  under  the  act  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  84, 
the  property  of  the  assigned  prisoner  vested 
solely  in  the  individual  to  whom  he  was 
assigned,  and  that  the  government  could 
not  take  him  away.  The  governor  has, 
nevertheless,  issued  a  government  notice, 
seating,  that  he  is  empowered  by  the  act  to 
remove  and  re-assign  servants,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so  on  proper  grounds. 

The  influenza  (a  species  of  catarrh) 
has  carried  off  many  persons,  including 
spme  of  the  oldest  of  the  emigrant  colonists. . 
It  appears  to  be  making  the  circuit  of  the 
colony  ;  it  is  less  severely  felt  at  Sydney 
than  in  other  parts.  '  '      ' 

An  estate  was  offered  for  sale  at  Sydney, 
in  July  last,  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of 
New  South  Wales,  consbUng  of  a  highly 


i.nproved  farm,  of  6,500  acres,  together 
with  2,000  wether  sheep,  3,000  ewes, 
1,100  lambs,  150  rams,  200  oxen  ;  all  for 
the  sum  of  j^20,000  sterling,  and  half  the 
ewes  would  lamb  in  six  weeks. 


VAN  DIEM  EN'S  LAND. 

From  the  Hobart  Town  papers  we  ex- 
tract the  following  particulars  :— 

The  Bush  rangers  and  the  blacks  con« 
tinue  their  respective  depredations,  and 
keep  the  colony  in  constant  alarm.  The 
latter  carry  slaughter  and  devastation 
wherever  they  appear.  Tlie  Colonial  Times 
of  July  6  has  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Launceston  : — <'  The  peopte 
over  the  second  Western  Tier  have  killed 
an  immense  quantity  of  the  blacks  this  last 
week,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  having  mur- 
dered Mr.  Simpson's  stock-keeper.  Tliey 
were  surrounded  whilst  sittin^^  round  their 
fires,  when  the  soldiers  and  others  fired  at 
them  when  about  thirty  yards  distant. 
They  report  that  there  must  be  about  sixty 
of  them  killed  and  wounded !  They  found 
muskets,  cartridges,  loose  balls  and  powder, 
tomahawks,  sheep-  shears,  and  an  immense 
number  of  other  articles  of  various  de. 
scriptions.  The  man  they  murdered  was 
formerly  an  associate  of  the  blacks  at 
Sydney,  although  himself  a  white  man." 

The  value  of  imports  into  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  during  the  year  1826,  amount  al- 
together to  £99,747,  while  those  of  1825 
were  £76,406  making  an  increase  of 
£23,341.  The  exports  during  the  same 
period  were£44,498,  and  in  1825, £20,659, 
making  an  increase  of  £23,839. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  during  the  last  year,  may. 
at  a  fair  computation  be  taken  at  1,000 
With  the  military,  the  whole  may  be  com. 
puted  at  between  15,000  and  16,000. 


INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


CalctUta,  Sepi,  13,  1827. 

Government  Securities. 
Buy.  J  Rs.  As.  Rg.  As.  fSeU. 

Prem.  86  0  RemittableLoan6p»ct.2ft   oPtem, 

Disc     0   3  Fiveperct.Loaii 0    8  Disc. 

Par.  News  per  cent.  Loan.  • .  •  0   3  Disc. 

Rates  of  ETxchange. 

On  London,  6  months'  sight,  —  to  buy  Is.  lid.  — 
to  sell  Is.  ltd.  per  Sicca  Rupee. 

On  Madras,  30  oiays'  ditto,  98  to  96  Sicca  Rupees 
per  100  Madras  Rupees. 

On  Bombay,  ditto,  86  Sicca  Rupees  per  100  Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

Bank  Shares.— Prem.— to  buy  6,800— to  sell  5,100. 

Madras,  SqH.  12,  1827. 

Government  Securities. 
Six  per  ceaat.  Bengal  Remittable  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz,  360 

Madras  Rs.   per  336  Sa.  Rs.    28  Prem. 

At  a  Rate  prevailing  among  Merchants 
and  Brokers  in  buying  and  selliiur  Pub- 
lic Securities,  viz,  106^  Madras  Rs.  per 
iOOSa.Rs. aePxem. 


Five  per  cent.  Bengal  Unremittable  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz,  360 
Madras  Rs.  per  335  Sa.  Rs.  •••. |  Prem. 

At  the  Rate  prevailing  among  Merchants 
and  Brokers  in  buymg  and  selling  Pub- 
lic Securities,  viz.  106^  Madras  Rs.  per 
100Sa.Rs SiDlsc 

Bomhay,  Sept.  29,  1827. 
A  Five  per  cent.  Loan  open. 

Exchange. 
On  London,  at  6  months'  sight.  Is.  ^d.  per  Rupee. 
On  Calcutta,  at  30  days'  sight,  106  Bom.  Rs.  per 

100  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madras,  at  30  days'  sight,  99|  Bom.  Rs.  per  100 

Madras  Rs. 

Singapore,  Sept,  1,  1827. 
Exchange. 

Gov.  Bills  on  Ben^l,  at  30  days'  sight,  per  MO 

Sp.Ds:^  207  Sic  Rs. 
Private  Bills  on  ditto— none. 
Private  BiUs  on  London,  per  Sp.  Ds.  4s.  ad. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  ASIATIC  INTELUOENCS. 


Calruttau 

'tt  APPOINTMENTa 


Mb.  G.  R.  Claik  to  be  int  i 
IMhi  and  ^eat  toi 
r  Ri^»oolM« 

■.Hidop  to  beM-Mrirtnt  to  ditto 


MIooretobeaHirtaiit  to 
diUcil  agnt  at  Ajmoc 
ifc  Edv.  Coktarooke  tobe 
Mrat  Ddhi,  aid  ^eat to 
Wb  of  Rijpoolana. 


lfB.W.  R. 


to  be  roHwUH  of 


«i«,  to  be  ditto  of  Uppenh. 

to  be  rowiniiiiwn  M  Svnder- 


f •  S.  Alexander  to  be  — »-i-t1  to  mar 
I  to  ooOectoe  of  SaharaBpooc 

9S,  MARRIAGES,    AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

At  MtKf  ut,  the  lady  of  CapC  Loaid, 

■  I  Mm  11,  of  a  ten. 

iK  AgEB,  the  lady  of  Ueut.  Ripley.  9d 

|Ly  of  a  daii^ntcr« 

the  lady  of  Lieut.  Claytaa, 
of  aaan. 

.C>  Leonaid*  of  a  delimiter, 
the  lady  of  G.  C.  W^giicfiiii,  E«i., 


r,  the  lady  of  H.  P.  RnseO, 

the  bMlyof  CapC  Thoa.  San- 
Civ.,  of  a  I 


of  a  rtamhter. 
\  LaYaJBtte^ofadanghter. 
A*  Rodf%iMs,  of  a  itanghter. 
iMpore,  the  lady  of  Cwt.  Hswtlionie, 
1^  ga.,  Dimpore  diriSoD,  of  a  m. 
nactiwe,  ttiebdy  of  Lient.  R.  Taylor, 

of  aaon. 
kalya.  the  bMly  of  Capt.  Haalam.  SSth 


nackgore,  the  lady  of  Ma}.  G.  Moore, 

I  of  a  daoffuter. 

MtackTthe  bMly  of  Lieut.  Coimadl,  of 


Tiriioot,  the  lady  of  J.  E. 
,  Biq.,  drflaerrice,  of  a  dai^Ater. 
Mneah.  tfaebMlyof  Licnt.andAi9.F. 
•  of  aKn. 
adyof  ttielat)eThoa.Thaaiaafi,  Esq., 


iMWiili^liee,  the  lady  of  H.  Loihing. 

3fada^;htef. 

iDyginige,  the  lady  of  T.  R.  Daridaoo* 


■ampore,  Mn.  Swan,  wifeof  the  Rcr. 

tannpare  College,  of  a  too. 

K.  Stark,  of  a  daugfater. 

aiDah,  the  lady  of  G.  P.  Thompno, 


of  C.  G.  Strettdl,  Esq.,  of  at 
R.  (Sotdon,  of  a  fan. 
J.  Rodriguci,  of  a  daughter, 
in.  T.  Jooet,  of  adau^ter. 
wria^iee,  Mn.C.  K.  Robinian,  of  a 

liy  of  Capt.  S.  Lee,  of  a  daughter, 
iady  of  E.  Trotter,  Esq.,  of  a  aoo. 

the  lady  of  R.  Gokting,  Ek|.,  of  a 


i^of  C.  IXYcrinne,  Esq.,  of  a  dau^ 
the  lady  of  Mitf*  P.  M- 


27.  AtBenani.  M^  J.  R.  Littler,  I4til 
N.L,  to  Helen  01jM|da,  only  diHd  of  the  teto 
ct,  iLk.'i 


Capt.  H.  Stewart, 

Ang.  8.  At  ~ 

,  U>MlsJ.II.< 

12.  At  ChndenMcore,  and'  on  tiw  14th  at 
Calcutta,  Thofc  Cluie,  Eaq.,  H.C.*s  nntee,  to 
MksE.F.  Desbnislak. 

IX  Wm.  Montgomerie,    Bh|.,  aMiit  mag^  to 


1&  At  BcMVB,  Lieut.  F.  MtaKUn,  47th  „ 

N.I.,  to  Kttily,  third  daughter  of  J.  GriAiL 
E*q.,  SkMoe  Street,  CbOte^ 

90i  Capt.  G.  A.  Brace  to  Mis  Elk.  MMtcn. 

81.  TheRer.  G.  J.  Lanrlew  Madras  Pwifckmy, 
to  Lauxa  Louisa,  second  daughter  of  S.  Ludlow, 
Eh|.,  resUency  sun.,  DcihL 

—  AtBaitool.  Llent.  K.€ampbdl,  Inteni.  aai 
qu.  mast.  45th  N.I..  to  Miss  M.  A.  Read. 

82.  H.Claike,  Esq.,  to  Helena  Eliss,  daughter 
ofT.  Bailbot,EK|. 

83l  At  Haneerpoor,  W.  M.  Benson,  Esq.,  cirfl 
serrioe,  to  Maria,  third  daughter  of  C  ScaotI;. 
Esq.,  of  Tvewadresa,  Camwall. 

—  Mr.  P.  W.  Holland  to  Mansict  f'fc^'Mtfi 
wkkmofthelate  Cape  R.M.  Owen.  ■ 

891  At  Berinmpore,  Mr.  Jas.  Aidicr,  of  Rnt- 
tei^aqge,  to  Miss  S.  K.  Pooler  of  r 

&pt.  5.  A.  F.  Smith,  Esq. 
of  the  late  Ales.  Falconer,  I 

&  Lieut.  C.  B.  Lekestcr,  3lth  Bengal  N.L,  to 
Miss  EmUy  Leycestcr. 


DKATB8. 

Aufr.  3.  At  Cawupme,  Mr.  R,  Fo^. 

6.  Alexander,  youngest  son  of  In*, 
nuei,  aged  11  yean. 

91  At  Feudal  Baug,  Mary  Ann,  daugfaterof  the 
late  Rev.  S.  Trawin,  aged  eiglit  yaacs. 

IX  At  Bisfanauth,  in  Assam,  Lieut, 
dan,  asth  Bengal  N.L, 
the  RuncpoceLi^t 

14.  At^UDyTlIin  EUa'AUred,  ageiU 

»  At  Dacca,  Mn.  C.  Leonard. 

1&  Mn.  White,  wife  of  Mr.  T.Whit^mnsicfaBtr 
■gBd87. 

81.  At  Akyab,  the  lady  of  Chas.  Patoo,  Esq. 

83.  Anna  Maria  EUnbeth,  da««htcr  of  Mr.  M. 
Robertson,  aged  83. 

SS.  Mr.  Jm.  Sdnnidt,  Med  SO. 

8&  Mn.  Polhffl,  wifeof  Mb  Wm.  Foihiil*  tnb- 
asrintanr  revenue  surreyor,  aged  17. 

27.  At  Sulkea,  Mr. W.  Hu^es.  shipwriglit,  a«ed 
40. 

—  Mr.  Wm.  Tomkyns,  son  of  Lieut.  CoL  J. 
Tomkyns,  late  of  the  Benol  artillery,  aged  48. 

_  wmjam,  son  of  Mr.  WnuPatton,  aged  IS. 

•—  Mr.  J.  L.  Maclean,  of  diolera. 

89L  Mr.  Wm.  Haydon,  assistant  toMesBS.  MU- 
dleton  and  Co.,  jeweDets. 

31.  At  duttagong,  of  jungle  ferer,  Lieut.  Wm. 
Dickson,  executlTeengineer,  eUestsonof  CoLSir 
Alex.  Diduon,  K.C.B.,  Sbc^  aged  SI. 

—  John  B.  Long,  Esq.,  amlS^ 

—  At  Chandemagore,  John  DechaL  Bh|.,  aged 
62. 

Sept.  1.  Flimhfth,  wife  of  Mr.  T. 
34. 

3.  AtBerhampore,  onhiswaytol 
CoL  J.  L.  Stuart,  of  the  Bengal  army. 


CIVIL   APPOINTMENT9. 

Aug.  31.  C.  M.  Bnihby,  Esq..  tobe  rM 
toThidal  Court  of  Appeal  and  Chcoit  lb 


to 


ProTi 
dirUan. 

S.  Oarke,  Esq.,  tobencistw  to  sfflah  Confi 
of  Chittoor. 

ThelUv.W.T. 
bis  at  St. 


ess 


Supplement  lo  Asiatic  Intelligence, 


{Fej. 


BIRTHS^  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug,  15.  In  campt  Jaulnah,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Hadcett,  of  twin  daughters. 

25.  At  Palamcottah,  thelady  of  Migor  William^ 
iOB,^Li.lDf.,  ofascMi.  ■     . 

.  26>  At  Ranpilore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  C.  H. 
Graeme,  of  a  Km. 

Sepi»  3.  At  Belgaum,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  Wal- 
Itee,  potftmastfer,  Dooab  divisioni  of  &  son. 

4.  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Buduman* 
l^tL.C.»ofason. 

MAKRIAGVS* 

'  Jti^  31.  At  Hyderabad,  J.  A.  Moore,  Es^.,  of 
H.H.  the-  Nisaors  servite,  to  Sophia  Stewart, 
seoood  dauglkter  of  Lieuu  CoL  R.  U.  Yates,  of 
the  Madras  estab. 

SepL,  8.  Lieut  J.  F.  Mua^ove,  36th  N.I.,  to 
Marv  Caroline,  only  daughter  of  the  late  T.  R. 
Stockdale,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Madras  artillery. 

'  14.  J.  H.  Swinhoe,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  to  Jessey, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  B.  Trowmaq,  Esq., 
of  Exeter,  Ilevon. 


DEATHS. 

Jun^ll,  At  Kampte^  Capt.  R.  Gordon*  8tl^ 

L.C 


AugkSej,  At 


SBP*^ 


EUnbetfa,  wi£i&  of  Mr. 


F.  Aubeft,  aged  k] 

28.  Mr.  aPrestfln,  piopriefeer  of  the  Camatic 
Hotel,  M0d  43. 

29^  At/yamary,  llr^  Ife  GreeUk  widow  of  the 
I.  J.  Gfeea, 


late  AcU. 


2dNat.Vet.bab 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial  .DepartmeuL 

Sept,l.  Mi^H.Banadaile  to  be  senior  assistant 
.  b>  ju^  .and  swiioa  judge  of  Ahmednuggur  fbr 

Mr.  P.  W.  Le  Geyt  Co  be  acting  senior  ditta 
ditto.  •  .  T^ 

Mr,  Erskine  to  be  assistant  ditto  ditto. 
'  Mr.  E.  Montgomerie  to  be  senior  assistant  to 
judge  and  criminal  judge  in  Northern  Con'can. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Bbue  to  be  lat  assistant  to  judge  and 
session  judge  of  Poonah;  to  be  etatiooad  atSho- 
lapore. 

-  <  Mr..  C.  Warden  to  be  2d  senior  assistant  to  judge 
ttid  session  judge  of  Poonah. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENtS, 

PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombay  Oa^  Aug.  »,  1897.— Cadet  C.  H. 
Boye  admitted  to  artu.,  and  prom,  to  2d-lieut.-i% 
Cadet  T.  M»  B.  Xuiaer  admitted  to  engineers,  and 
prom,  to  ad4i3ut.-.Cadeta  IS.  6xeai,  F.Weatbiook, 
A.  M.  Haselwood^  and  J.  Ramsay  admitted  to  inf., 
and  prom,  to  ensigns.— Mr.  B.  I^tcher  admitted  as 
1^  veterinary  surg. 

lUtumed  to  d%t»»  from  Europe.  Maj.  J.  Moor, 
frtiUerv ;  LleiU.  .H.N.iUmsay»  34th  N.  I.^  Assist. 
SuTg.  Stewart,  all  arrived  28tb  Aug.  1827.— Assist. 
Suig.  D.  Falkn,  arrived  t7th  ditto! 

Aug  31.— 21«*  N.I,  Ens.  S.  J%  Stevens  to  btf 
lieut.,  V.  Beck  dec ;  dated  21st  Aug.  1827. 

Sept,  4.— ad  Gren.  N.J.  Ens.  D.  Manoe  to  be 
lieut.,  V.  Hardy  dec.  j  dated  13th  Nov.  1826. 

Sept.  IS^Wh  N.I.  Lieut.  E.  E.  M.  Willoughby 
to  be  capt.,  and  Ens.  R.  T.  Stephenson  to  belteutr, 
in  sue  to  Addiian  invalided. 

Sept.  14r— Ist-Lieut.-  H,  Turner,  of  engineers,  to 
pe  acting  executive  engineer  at  -Surat  ana  Broach* 
2d-LIeut.  F.  Pelly  to  be  assistant  to  exaentive 

Sept.  lA.— Capt  A.Grafton,  surveyor  in  Deccan,' 
piaoed  at  disposal  of  Com.  hi  chief  for  purpoioof 
caopiojiment  with  Do(MdiFiaid.Focoe^ 


Sept.  19,—I6th  N.J.    Lieut.  H.  Hopkins  to  be 
adj.,  v.  Hunter. 

Ut  Extra  Bat,  Lieut.  C.  Huntajr,  10th  N.L,  to 
be  adj.,  v;  Hopkins. 

Brig.  Mi^.  P.  D.  Ottey  to  accompany  troops 
from  Poonsih  under  orders  for  field  servfce,  in  that 
capacity,  and  to  have  duurge  of  basar  department. 

Lieut.  A.  Woodbum,  35th  N.I.,  to  perform  du- 
ties of  hiterp.  to  4th  light  baU  ordered  on  Add 
service. 

Lieut.  H.  N.  Ramsay,  24th  N.I.,  to  act  as  qu.- 
mast  and  interp;  in  Hindoostaneeto  Ist  e&tfai  biU, 
during  abMnce  of  Lieut.  A.  Woodbum  on  Md- 
service. 

-  Capt.  T.-Roe  to  take  charge  of  A8sistadJ4rm.'s 
office,  Guicowar  Subsid.  Force*  during  absence  of 
Capt.  T.  LeightoB. 

Lieut.  W.  Cavaye,  2l8t  N.I.,  to  act  as  dep.  assist* 
qu.maftt.gen.,  and  Lieut.  Pri«r,  of  same  rest.,  to 
take  charge  of  ordnance  department  in  Cutdi, 
during  absence  of  Lkuts.  Barnes  and  Stanton  on 
duty  at  Baroda. 

Lieut.  H.  Cracklaw  to  be  acthig  adj. ,  to  wing  of 
22d  N.L,  proceeding  to  Be^fsum. 

Lieut.  John  Davies,  11th  N.I.,  to  perform  duties 
of  commissariat  with  troops  proceeding  l^om 
Poonah  on  fl^  ssrvicew 

Sept.  21.— Lieut.  B.  Turner,  executive  engineer 
at  Sunt  and  Broadi,  placed  at  disi|k)stf  of  Com.- 
in-chief,  Corservioe  with' field  ordered  to  peoossd 
ficom  Poonah. 

Sept.  22.— 12«ft  N.L  Lieut.  C«  H.  Johnson  to  be 
capt.,  and  Ens.  J.  H<dmestobe  lieuC,  kkMto^4o 
Casalet  dec 

Cadets  R.  N.  Meade,  G.  F.  Sympson,  E.  R. 
Elwall,  H.  Cotgrave,  end  H.  S.  Hutchinson,  ad- 
mitisdto  fa)i£sntrv,  and  piomk  to  SHsigns^— Mr.  H. 
J,  Campbell  adnutfed .  s  an  assist,  smg. 

Sept.  24.— Lieut.  Mantto  take  dMrge  of  cxeeu- 
tive  engineer's  d^artraent  at  Surnt  and  Broadi; 
di^edadS^ 

Sq)^25.^Lieutr  D.'  C.  Gx»ham,  19th  N.L,  to 
be'  adj.  of  Bheel  corps  in  Kandeish,  vacated  by 
the  dfeadi  of  Lieut.  Ifecic.  • 

BIRTHS^  MARRIAGES^  AND 
DEATHS, 

-BtKTBS. 

Aug,  13.  Mrs.  JeffsrieS,  of  a  daughtfr, 

29.  At  SUrat,  the  lady  of  W.  Stubte,  Etq.,  of 
a  daughter. 

Sept,  5.  At  Poonah,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Rae, 
H.M.'s  20th  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  CoL  Hardy,  qu.  mast, 
gen.,  of  a  son. 

9.  The  lady  of  Jas.  Dewar,  Esq.,  barrister  at 
law,  of  a  SOB. 

11.  At  Colabah,  Mts.  Blowers,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  The  lady  of  Lieut.'  CoL  F.  H.  Pierce,  horse 
artil.,  of  a  son. 

16.  AtBelgaum,  the  lady  of  J.  Hobson,  Esq., 
Ist  Euro^  BLegt.,  of  a  daoghter. 

2L  At Tannah,  the  lady  of  W.  Simson,  Emi., 
of  ason. 

—  The  lady  of  G.  Adam,  Esq.,  of  ason. 

23.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  Burnett,  9d  Europ. 
Rcgt.,  of  ason. 

MARHIAGSS. 

Sept.  5.  Mr.  Jas.  Brown,  conductor  H.C.'s  pen* 
^on  estab.,  to  MisS  M.  T.  Bryoe. 

24.  At  Rutnageree,  Capt  R.  O.  Meriton,  Sd 
Bombay  Europe  Regt,  to  Mkrgaret  Elisabeth, 
only  daughter  of  I\  Elliot,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Neath, 
Glamorganshire.  / 

BKATHS. 

^Aug.B.  AtAsSMrgurh,  Lieut,  and  Adi.  W.  F. 

Barlow,  SSdN.L  .  ^ 

11.  Ensign  Dugald  Campbell,  Sd  Europ.  Regt 
21.  Lteut  6bl.  Read,  deputy  quart  mast  gen., 

H.M.ls  forees. 
&|ii;  3.  At  Mhow,  Lieut  H.  H.  Doherty,  18th 

N.L 

..^^  .AtColabth,of  apoplexy,  CaptW.  €.  Clarke, 
H.M*  s  6th  regt,  commandmg  dnsOt   of  lUqg^ 
troops,  Bombay. 
LaMy.  Capt  Wm.  Casalet,  12th  N.L 


18^] 


Smpplemttd  to  Anatie  IntMgenee, 


MISCELLAimOOS. 


January  ^9ih* 

Bombay  pipers  to  tte  begiiuiing-or  Oc- 
tober baye  just  reached  us,  which  contu n 
intelligence  nrom  Calcutta  up  to  the  ISth 
Septenqber.  Besides  the  accounts  respect- 
ing K<^pore,  the  substmoe  of  wliich  is 
inserted  in  a  preceding  page,  thereis  scarce- 
ly any  thing  to  add  to  our  previous  stock  of 
news  from  Bengal.  Lord  Amherst  bad  ar- 
rived at  Mirzapore,  and  Lord  Combermere 
was  about  to  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  Upper  Provinces.  Sir  C  T. 
Itfetcalfe  was  sworn  in  a  provisional  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Council  on  the  24th 
August.    . 

An  extract  from  the  Calcutta  Govern- 
meni  Gazette  of  Sept.  6  contains  an  ac- 
count  of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
principal  assiatantto  theagentof  the  Crov.- 
gen.  on  the  Nerbudda,  at  Seonee,  August 
17.  It  appears  that  two  Mahomedans  were 
brought  biefore  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  judi- 
cial capacity,  charged  with  having  entered 
a  man's  house  at  Chuppandi,  in  prasccu- 
tioii  of  an  intrigue  with  his  wife,  when 
<they  were  detected  by  the  woraan'a  bro- 
ther, and  sent  underguard  to  Seonee.  Af- 
ter invetligating  the  case,  Mr.  Stephens 
declared  liis  purpose  of  sentencing  the  of- 
feoders  to  a  term  of  confinement ;  when 
one  snatched  up  a  dagger,  and  wounded 
Mr.  Stephens  deep  below  the  left  ribs. 
The  other,  seizing  a  tulwar  (several  of 
which  weapons  were  in  court),  wounded 
the  moooshee  slightly.  The  culprits  then 
•ttempted  to  escape,  but  were  pursued,  and 
killed  by  the  poHce  peons.  Mr.  Stephens 
expired  the  same  night  about  ten  o'clock. 
Hia  loss  is  much  regretted,  as  he  was  not 
only  an  active  officer,  but  had  won  the  re- 
gard and  confidence  of  the  natives  in  his 
jurisdiction. 

The  Burmese  ambassadors,  who  had 
vtiited  Calcutta,  returned  to  Rangoon  by 
way  of  Amherst  and  Moalmein.  During 
their  residence  at  die  latter  place,  arrange- 
ments were  concerted  by  them,  with  Sir 
'Archibald  Campbell^  for  the  payment  of 


the  remaiiiing  instalmenfi^  md  k 
finally  determined,  that  the  payment  of  the 
third  should  commence  on  the  4tfa  of  Sep- 
tember, and  be  completed  within  two 
months  from  that  date;  and  the  pajrment 
of  the  fourth  should  commence  on  the  Slst 
of  August,  in  the  following  year. 

Australian  papers  to  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust have  also  reached  us.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham had  returned  from  hisicxpedition 
into  the  interior,  without  making  any  dis- 
covery. 

The  Tatmanian  contains  particulars  of 
some  serious  occurrences  on  board  the  ship 
Harvyt  which  had  arrived  at  the  colony. 
A  detachment  of  the  55th  regiment  had 
embarked  on  board  the  ship  from  England 
for  the    Cape,    under    Capt.  Elrington. 
Mr.  Williams,  an  English  barrister,  and 
Mr.  Noble,    a  nephew  of  D'ArcyWent- 
worth,  of  Sydney,  were  passengers ;  *and 
in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween these  gentlemen  and    some  of  the 
officers  of  the  55th,  Mr.  WiHiams  was 
challenged,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Harvey  at 
the  Cape,  by  Lieuts.  Bonnis,  Wilson,  and 
Peck,  of  the  55th,  in  succession.     He  ac- 
cepted all,  and   one  of  the  officers  wm 
wounded  by    him.     Lieut.  Wilson  then 
challenged  Mr.  Noble,  who  wounded  him 
slightly.     Mr.  Noble  was  then  challenged 
by  Lieut.  Bonnis,  who,  at  the  first  fire» 
was  shot  through  the  temple,  and  expired. 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Noble  vrere  tried 
for  murder,  by  the  Dutch  law,  and  acquit- 
ted, for  want  of -proof  that  the  duel  took 
place.     A  military  court  of  imiuiry  itito 
these  occurrences  was  held  at  the  Cape,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  Capt.  Elringtoo 
was  sent  to  England  undtf  arrest.     Such 
is  the  extraordinary  statement  in  the  Van 
Diemen*s  Land  paper. 

Letters  from  Batavia  of  the  6lh  Octo- 
ber stite  that  the  negociations.  which  fol- 
lowed the  armistice  with  the  native  powers 
had  been  broken  off;  the  chief,  Nepo 
N^^ro,  having  insisted  on  oonditioiis 
which  the  Dutch  authorities  *»f—^^i<  it  ut- 
terly impossiUe  to  accede  to. 


HOME    INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

GOV^T  OP  KiNO*s  BXNCH,  Jonwvry  17. 

Manton  v.  MWs, — This  was  an  action  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  the  celebrated  gun- 
maker,  against  the  defendant,  a  gun-maker 
in  High  Holbom,  to  recover  damages  for 
•  fraudulent  exportation  of  certain  fowling- 
pieces  and  pistols  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  plaintiff,  which  were  not  of  his 
manufacture. 

'    The  fhcts  of  the  case  were  ttese : — In 
^y  1624|  a  large  quantity  of  fQwUoSr 


pieces  and  pistols  was  shipped  by  the  de- 
fendant on  board  the  Fyranmut  .for  Ipdla. 
The  value  set  upon  them  by  the-  defendant 
•was  so  low,  thata  searcher  at  the  Custom- 
house suspected  they  could  not  be  of  the 
plaintiff's  manu&cture,  though  marked 
with  his  name.  He  accordingly  made  a 
eomrounication  to  the  plamtiff*  who^  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Bdnd, 
and  other  gun-makers,  inspeeled  tbe  arti- 
cles, and  found  them  to  be  of  a  spurious 
mannfiMture.  The  pUsintiff  endrafoured 
to  prevent  tfaehr  exportatioD,  bu(  Ibcy  were 
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subsequently  takos  to  Iiidia,  and  sold  as 
th'e  plaintiff's  .manufacture.  On  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  it  was  attempted  to  be  proved 
that  the  exportation  was  on  account  of  a 
Mr.  Sumner,  and  that  defendant  was 
merely  his  agent. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain, 
tiff,  damages  £25. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEW  GOVERNOK  OP  THB  CAPE  OF  GOOD 

HOPE. 

Lieutenant' Genera!  the  Hon.  Sir  Oal- 
braith  Lowry  Cole,  G.  C.  B.,  is  appointed 
Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  — • 
\^Lond,  Gaz,,  Jan*  11. 

MEW  GOVEaKOR   OF   THE    MAURITIUS. 

Lieutenant- General  the  Hon.  Sir  Chas. 
ICoIville,  G.C.B.,  is  appointed  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  island  of 
Mauritius.^[/&tcf. 

EAST-INDIA    PRIZE   MONEY. 

-  A  second  distribution  of  the  Deccan 
prise  money  will  shortly  take  place.  A 
first  distribution  of  the  Bhurtpore  prize 
monsy  vill  also,  it  is  understood,  take 
place  forthwith.  It  is  reported  that  after 
ihe  deduction  of  one-eighth  as  Lord  Com- 
bettDere*s  share,  each  subaltern  will  receive 
about  ^^300. 

T9S   <'  OENEpiAI'  PALMER.** 

The  General  Palmer^  CapL  Truscott, 
left  St.  Helens  on  the  12th  January,  for 
Madm  and  Calcutta,  with  the  wind  to  the 
S.  and  £.  At  6  o'clock  on  the  next  morn. 
iDg,  when  about  fifteen  miles  off  Portland, 
the  ship  wore,  laid,  with  her  head  off  the 
land,  and  scarcely  brought  to  the  wind  on 
the  larboard  tack,  when  a  sudden  gust 
carried  away  her  masts  at  the  same  instantr- 
the  mainmast  in  the  cuddy,  the  others  close 
to  her  deck.  The  wreck  was  cleared  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  this  perilous  condition 
(the  tiller-rope  having  broken  twice),  and 
a  small  sail  was  hoisted  on  a  boat*s  mast, 
by  which  she  was  got  before  the  wind,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  St.  Helens  in  safety. 
The  vessel  is  teak^built,  and  remarkable 
for  her  speedy  vojrages. 

-PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  THE    BRITISH  ARMY 

(serving    in    THE   EAST.) 

^h  L»Drag9.  Lieut.  H.  Sharnin,  from  h.p.  24th 
•L.pr.,  tobeiieut.,  v.  W.  Fits  Maurice,  whoexch. 
(13  Dec.  27)* 

2d  Foot,  Ens.  E.  L.  Danlell  to  be  Ueut  by  purch., 
V.  DowgUuB,  who  retires  (27  Dec  27). 

3dFoo#.  Capt.  H.  GiUman  tobemai.,  v.  C.  Ca- 
meron dec.  (14  Nov.  27);  Capt.  A.  C.  Innes  to  be 
maj. bypurchJ,  v.  A.  Cameron  prom.  (13  Dec.) ; 
Xieut.  wm.  Maduty  to  be  capt.,  v.  Gillman  (14 
Nov.) 

6th  Foot,  Lieqt.  Edw.  Thompson,  from  h.p.  Slat 
F.,  to  be  lieut,  v.  J.  K.  Heyland  app.  to  eUt  F. 
(20  Dec.  87). 


16tA  Foot,  J,  F.  Proud  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v. 
Scott,  app.  to  76th  F.  (31  Dec  27). 

20th  Foot,  Lieut  R.  C.  Oakley  to  be  capt.,  v. 
Langmead  dec  (27  Dec  27). 

30th  Foot.  Ens.  R.  C.  Macdonald,  firom  99th  F., 
to  be  lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Ralph  prom.  (13  Dec.  27). 

aMi  Foot.  Ens.M.  Spencer  tobeiieut.  by  parch., 
v.  Waldron  prom.  (8  Jan.  28). 

46th  Foot.  Qu.  Mast  Serj.  J.  Pool  to  be  qu^ 
mast.,  v.  WilUuns  dec  (5  Dec  26). 

4Sth  Foot,  Lieut.  Wm.  Slater,  from  h.p.  101st 
F.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Tinne,  app.  to  86th  F.  (20  Dec 
27). 

5^h  Foot.  Lieut.  J.  Henderson,  fromh.p.  IstL. 
Inf.  Bat  King's  Germ,  L^.,  to  be  lieut,  v.  Jas. 
G.  Halle,  who  exch.  (13  Dec  27). 

Allowed  to  dispoM  of  their  half-pay. 
Ens.  C.  Campbell,  39th  F.;    2d-Lieuc.  J.  W. 
Bennett,  3d  Ceylon  Regt  (both  8  Jan.  28). 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArvivaHa, 
Dec,  28.  Faitht  Deloite,  from  N.  S.  Wales  5lh 
Aug. ;  at  Falmouth.— 31.  Two  Brothers,  Meek, 
from  Batavia  5th  Sept. ;  at  Portsmouth. — Jan.  2. 
Bomeot  Haviland,  from  Bencoolen  18th  Aug., 
Mauritius  2d  Oct,  and  Cape  8th  Nov. ;  and  SoroA, 
Manders,  from  tlie  Mauritius  13th  Sept ;  both  at 
Deal.— 7.  CoUUtream,  Stephens,  from  Bengal  11th 
July,  and  Madras  31st  Aug. ;  off  the  Wight— 13. 
Cassandra,  Rogers,  from  Bengal  25th  July ;  at 
Deal,— also,  Albion,  Chambers,  from  the  Mauri- 
tius 9th  Oct;  off  PooL— 16.  Harriet,  Kindley, 
from  Bengal  15th  July,  and  Maurhiua  12th  Oct ; 
at  Portsmouth.— 19.  Lord  Strangford,  Grey,  from 
the  Mauritius  16th  Oct;  at  Giavesend,— also, 
iVoofUfard,  Chapman,  from  Bengal  6th  July,  Ma- 
dras 14th  Aug.,  and  Mauritius  26th  Oct;  at 
Cowes.— 20.  Orjftahia,  Rixon,  from  Singurare 
8th  Sept.,  and  Batavia  30th  da ;  and  Vesper,  Wyl- 
lie,  Arom  Bengal  18th  Aug.,  and  Cape  16th  Nov.; 
both  at  Gravesend.— 23.  Craigievar,  Ray,  from 
the  Mauritius  3d  Nov.  at  Gravesend.^24.  Darimt, 
Blair,  from  the  Mauritius,  16th  Oct ;  at  DeaL— 25. 
Sir  Wmiatn  WdOace,  Wilson,  from  Bengal  IfiUi 
Sept,  and  Ascension  14th  Dec ;  off  Pcntsmouth, 
~also,  Sf.  Leonard^  Ruthorford,  from  Bengal  lOtli 
Sept. ;  off  Dover, — also,  Barbara,  iPearson,  firon 
the  Cape  16th  Nov.;  at  DeaL— 26.  Paiamban, 
Nash,  from  Bombay  16th  Sept ;  and  Crown, 
Baird,  from  ditto  4th  Oct ;  both  at  Greenock. 

Departures,, 

Dec.  29.  Duncan  Gibb,  Mcintosh,  and  Armai^ 
date,  Penn,  both  for  Bombay ;  ftom  Liverpool.— 
30.  Arabian,  Wells,  for  Ben^,  and  Mary,  Dug- 
nea,  for  the  Mauritius ;  both  from  Liverpo(d.— 
Jan.  5.  Recovery,  Paterson,  for  Bombay ;  Jessie 
Lawson,  Church,' for  Y.'D. Land;  JuHa,  Grant, 
for  the  Mauritius ;  Margaretha,  Reed,  for  Bata- 
via; and  Dunira,  Hamiltcm,  for  Bombay  and 
China ;  all  from  Deal,— also,  Gallovidian,  Martin, 
for  Bombay  ;  from  Liverpool.— 6.  Lady  Holland, 
Snell,  for  Madras  and  Bengal;  Madrias,  Beadi, 
for  ditto;  Lady  Amherst,  Ardlie,  for  ditto;  and 
H.M.'s  ships  Maidstone  and  Hasty  for  Cape  and 
Mauritius  ;  all  from  Portsmouth,— also,  WtUiam, 
Young,  for  Bengal;  Medina,  Miller,  for  Bcnm- 
bay.  Portland,  Mood,  for  N.  S>  Wales;  taadWal' 
singham,  Bourke,  for  St  Helena ;  all  fh>m  DeaL 
—8.  Nuna,  Wade,  for  N.  S.  Wales ;  from  Ports- 
mouth.— 10.  General  Palmer,  Truscott,  for  Ma- 
dras and  Bengal ;  from  Portsmouth  (since  return- 
ed dismasted). — 15.  Edinburgh.  Bax,  for  Bombay 
and  China ;  and  General  Harris,  Stanton,  for  St. 
Helena,  Bengal,  and  China;  both  from  Deal.— 
16.  Ceres,  Warren,  for  Bombay;  Symmetry,  Smith, 
for  the  Mauritius ;  and  Sarah,  Baseman,  for  V.  D. 
Land  and  N.  S.  Wales ;  all  from  Deal, — idso  Man- 
gies,  Carr,  for  Dublin  and  N.  S.  Wales  (wHh  con- 
victs) ;  from  Gravesend,— also,  Jane  Haddow, 
Hamilton,  for  Bengal;  from  Greenock, — alao^ 
Forth,  Robertson,  for  the  Mauritius ;  ttom  Liver* 
POOL— 19.  WUna,  Tait,  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
rrom  DeaL— 27.  Elizabeth,  Grant,  for  Ceylon  and 
BoigaL 

passengers   from    INDIA. 

Per  Sep^ringe,  fh>m  Ceykm  and  Mauritius; 
Capt  H.  Kotei  late  of  the  Clydesdale ;  Lieut 
-JiMdcion. 

'  Per 
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Per  Faith,  from  N.  6.  Wales:  Mr.  Daugar; 
Mr.  Cory ;  Mr.  Cope ;  Mrs.  Shannon  and  two 
diUdroi ;  Miss  Haigh ;  Mr.  Hunt. 

PerOMstreamt  from  Bengal  and  Madras :  J.  Line, 
Esq.,  merchant;  Mr.  Marriott;  Major  Lynch, 
H.M.'s  3()th  regt.,  in  charge  of  invalids;  Capt.  Bris- 
coe, H.M.'s  41st  do. ;  Lieut.  Layard  and  Lieut. 
Forbes,  H.M.'s  89th  do. :  Lieut.  Baylis,  H.C.'s 
artillery  ;  Lieut.  Longworth,  Lieut.  Flyter,  Lieut. 
Robertson,  Lieut.  Kennedy,  and  Lieut.  Durant, 
Madras  army ;  Master  F.  Garty ;  Misses  H.  Garty, 
Burton,  ana  Laplume;  detachment  of  invalids, 
&c. 

Per  Cassandra  t  from  Bengal :  Mrs.  Smith  and 
two  children ;  Mr.  E.  Williams. 

Per  Onntthia,  from  Singapore:  Capt.  Thomp- 
son, late  of  the  ship  Loretto,  and  four  of  the 
crew ;   Master  M'Kenzie. 

Per  St,  Leonard,  from  Bengal:  Lieut.  Col. 
Frost,  Bengal  army;  Mr.  Newmarch,  surgeon; 
Mr.  M'Crea,  ditto;  Lieut.  Smith,  45th  regt.; 
Capt.  Davison,  late  of  the  ship  Northumbrian ; 
Mr.  Hawkins ;  Miss  L.  Plumb ;  two  servants ; 
four  of  the  crew  of  the  Northumbrian. 

Per  Borneo,  from  Bencoolen :  Miss  S.  Boy es  and 
servant ;   Master  and  Miss  Nash,  and  servant. 


PASSENGERS   TO    INDIA. 

Per  Dunira,  for  Bombay. and  China:  Mr.  C. 
Clark  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Morris,  writers,  for  Bombay ; 
Mr.  C.  Montague;  Mr.  W.  R.  Morris;  Messrs.  G. 
Quamborough  and  John  Buckle,  volunteers,  Bom- 
bay marine;  Messrs.  J.  W.  Young,  G.  Rippon,  T. 
W.  Follett,  W.  Roper,  R.  W.  Heme,  H.  C.Jones, 
T.  Spens,  E.  Pottinger,  A.  F.  Rowan,  J.  Wil- 
liams, and  R.  Wallace,  cadets  for  Bombay ;  Cap- 
tains Everest  and  Campbell,  H.  M.'s  service; 
Lieut.  PatterscMi,  ditto ;  Ensigns  Schnell,  Knight, 
Brady,  and  Ralph,  ditto;  250  soldiers  H.M.'s  2d 
and  eOx  regts.  of  foot;  dU  soldiers'  wives  ;  31  chil- 
dren of  ditto. 

Per  General  Harris,  for  St.  Helena,  Bengal,  and 
China:  Mr.  J.  J.  E^astwood,  vdiunieer  Bengal 
pilot ;  Mr.  A.  Y.  Smith,  cadet,  for  St.  Helena ; 
Capt.  Johnson,  in  charge  of  recruits ;  •  Assist.  Surg. 
b^is,  for  Bengal ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Morris,  cadet,  for 
Bai(nJ ;  Mrs.  Jessop  and  one  child  for  St.  Helena  t 
flveCbhiece;  80  recruits  for  H.C.'s  artillery ;  five 
•fddieii'  wives,  3  children  of  ditto ;  European  mx- 
▼anta.  Ace. 

Per  Edinburgh,  for  Bombay  and  China :  Mrs. .  H. 
Ftowers;  Miss  Ashton;  Maj.W.  Gordon;  Lieut. 
D.  Liddell ;  Lieut.  A.  Maclean ;  Lieut.  W.  A. 
Crawford;  Ens.  G.  Gordon;  Mr.  J.Webb;  Messrs. 
C.  R.  Bacon,  T.  P.  Macay,  H.  Roland,  J.  R.  Kei- 
ley,  A.  Monson,  and  R.  Shaw,  cadets;  250  sol- 
dters  H.C.'s  service;  16  soldiers'  wives;  6  chil- 
dren of  ditto. 

Per  Thomae  Coutts,  for  Bengal  and  China: 
Ensigns  Mackenzie,  Wade,  Edwards,  Yigors,  and 
Darloi,  H.M.'s  13th  Foot;  Lieut.  Higginbotham, 
Lieat.  Watson,  Ens.  Wilder,  and  Ens.  Campbell, 
H.M.'s  I4th  Foot;  Lieut  Goodwm,  H  M.'s  31st 
Foot;  Capt.  Matthew  and  Lieut.  Irwine,  H.M.'s 
Satb  Foot :  Capt.  O'Neill,  Lieut.  Mackrill,  and 
Ena.  Lewis,  H.M.'s  44th  Foot ;  Mrs.  Goodwin  and 
child.  Miss  Goodwhi;  detachment  of  King's 
troops.  Ace. 

Per  Madras,  for  Madras  and  Bengal:  Capt 
Maxwell  and  family  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  ;  Miss 
Smith ;  Miss  Sicker ;  Messrs.  Hare,  Campbell, 
Potts,  Farouhar,  Cumberledge,  Bell,  Yarden, 
Alcock,  Birdwood,  Clement,  Prowett,  and  Blake; 
Dr.  Dull: 

Per  ^fmmetrjf,  for  the  Mauritius:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hooper. 

Per  General  Palmer,  for  Madras  and  Bengal : 
Mrs.  Bannister ;  Messsrs.  Hooper  and  Harris,  ve- 
terinary surgeons ;  Messrs.  Johnson,  Singleton,  E. 
T.  Cox,  Wake,  Cockbum,  Humbleton,  Jermyn, 
and  Forster,  cadets ;  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Per  Lady  Holland,  for  Madras  and  Bengal :  Mr. 
Haiks;  Mr.  Savi;  Mr.  Murray;  Mr.  Peacock; 
Mr.  Rogers ;  Mr.  Clarke. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NOTICES. 

The  Loretto,  Thomson,  from  Singapore  to  Lon- 
don, grounded  <».  a 'shoal  near  Carimata  in  lat 
I**  3a  S.  on  the  8th  August  last,  and  all  endeavours 
to  get  her  off  proved  fruitless.    On  the  12th  the 
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master  axtA  crew  took  to  their  boats,  and  letumed 
to  Singapore  on  the  20th.  Immediately  on  their 
quitting  the  vessel,  she  was  taken  posseniono^  by 
SIX  piratical  prahus. 

The  Hussaren,  Gibson,  from  the  Cape  of  €rood 
Hope  to  London,  is  totally  lost  in  P^pxrell  Bay,  on 
the  Sandwich  Sand.    Part  of  the  cargo  saved. 

The  Jessie  Lawson,  Church,  for  Yan  Dlemen's 
Landi  was  driven  on  the  rocks  in  Battoi  Bay,  on 
the  momtng^of  the  13th  January. 

The  Claudine,  Flynn,  bound  for  Madras  and  Ben- 
gal, cut  away  her  main  and  mizen  masts  during 
the  gale  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  Jan.,  in 
Knob's  Hole,  Queen's  Channel,  and  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Gravesend  to  refit 


BIRTHS,  MARRI.AGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec.  29.' In  Cadc^an  Place,  the  lady  of  Capt.  E. 
M.  Daniell,  of  the  Hon.  E.  1.  Company's  service. . 

Jan.  2.  At  the  East-India  College,  the  lady  of 
Capt  Michael,  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Glasgow,  the  lady  of  Claude  Currtej  Esq.f 
surgeon  Madras  army,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec.  24.  At  Edinburgh,  L.  M.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of 
the  Hon.  E.  1.  Company's  service,  to  Marianne, 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Whyte,  R.N. 

31.  At  Edinburgh,  H.  R.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  sur- 
geon, Lavenham,  Suffolk,  to  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  late  Major  C.  Grant,  of  the  East-India 
Company's  service. 

Jan.  10.  At  St.  Pancras  New  Church,  J.  Patpb, 
Esq.,  ^f  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law/  to 
Hope,  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  Collett,  Esq.,  ot 
the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  service. 

17'  At  Edinburgh,  Alex.  Henderson,  Esq.,  sur- 
geon on  the  Bombay  establ.shm«it,  to  Agnes, 
youngest  daughter  of  Chas.  Scott,  Elsq.,  of  Mo> 
ray  Place,  Edmburgh. 


DEATHS. 

Dec,  24.  Mrs.  Ayers,  wife  of  S.  H.  Ayers,  Esq., 
of  Newington  Place,  Kennington; 

25.  At  Blackheath,  Mrs.  Lilias  Strover,  wife 
of  Colonel  Strover,  of  the  Bombay  establish- 
ment, aged  23. 

—  At  Edlnbuigh,  Maj.  Gen.  E.  S.  BroughtON, 
of  Rossend,  late  Lieut  Governor  of  the  Island  d 
St.  Helena. 

26.  At  Knightsbri«'ge,  John  Frederick  Kbster, 
second  sop  of  Capt  T.  D.  Burrowes,  late  8th 
Hussars.    - 

31.  At  Stirling,  Lieut  Clarke,  late  of  the  40th 
r^t  of  Foot 

Jan.  1.  At  Boulogne.  Wm.  Broomfield,  Esq., 
late  major  of  the  19tn  Foot. 

6.  In  Upper  George  Street,  Portman  Square, 
Lady  Richardson,  relict  of  Sir  George  Richard- 
son, Bart.,  formerly  of  the  East-India  Company's 
service. 

10.  In  Piccadilly,  St  G.  Ardlev,  Esq.,  late  sur- 
geon of  H.M.'s  6th  Regiment  or  Infantry. 

12.  At  Meiklour  House,  Perthshire,  Jane  Isa- 
bella, youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  P. 
Hunter,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  service. 

13.  In  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
Thos.  Coates,  Esq.,  of  Lipwood,  Northumber- 
land, and  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  service. 

14.  At  Abingdon,  Berks,  Mrs.  Phillips,  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Phillips,  missionary  to  Java, 
in  her  35th  year. 

IB.  At  Brompton,  Lieut.  Gen.  Henry-  de  Castro, 
aged  77i  upwards  of  40  years  of  which  were  spent 
in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  military  service  in 
India. 

19.  Frederick  Forbes,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
youngest  son  of  John  Underwood,  Esq.,  of 
Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  aged  23. 

Lately.  OA  his  passage  to  England,  C.  D'EIscury, 
Esq.,  late  inspector  of  government  lands  and 
woods  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  Drowned  at  sea,  on  his  passage  from  India, 
Mr.  F.  Search,  jun.,  of  Clerkenwell-grten,  aged 
23. 

—  At  Briissels,  Gen.  Sir  G.  SackviUe  Brown, 
K.C.0.  -  • 
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THE  HINDU  DRAMA. 


In  our  twenty-third  volume  (p.  48),  we  announced  that  a  translation  of 
some  select  specimens  of  the  theatre  of  the  Hindus,  executed  by  H.  H.  Wil- 
son,.  Esq.,  whose  acquirements  as  an  oriental  scholar  are  sufficiently  known, 
had  appeared  at  Calcutta.  An  analysis  of  the  first  piece  in  the  collection,  the 
Mrichchakatiy  accompanied  by  extracts,  we  were  then  enabled  to  give  from 
sundry  critical  notices  of  the  work  contained  in  the  various  journals  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

It  is  but  recently  that  copies  of  the  work*  have  reached  England,  and  we 
hasten  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  an  analytical  notice  of 
this  curious  publication,  which  opens  a  new  avenue  to  our  researches  into  the 
history,  the  manners,  and  the  character  of  the  ancient  Hindus. 

Until  the  appearance  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  translation  of  the  dramatic  poem 
of  Sakuntald,  the  western  world  hardly  knew  that  the  Hindus  had  a  national 
drama.  Notwithstanding  the  notice  which  that  elegant  version  of  an  elegant 
poem  obtained  in  Europe,  the  only  contributions  that  have  been  since  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Hindu  drama,  are  the  Prabodha  ChandrodayOy  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  an  epitome  of  the  Malati  Mddhava,  given  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke  in  his  essay  on  Sanscrit  and  Prakrit  prosody,  published  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  comprehensive  view  of  the  Hindus, 
has  furnished  the  names  of  many  dramatic  poems  (including  some  of  those 
now  translated  by  Mr.  Wilson),  but  has  given  the  reader  litUe  or  no  informa- 
•tion  respecting  them  beyond  their  names. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  European  writers. should  labour 
under  erroneous  impressions  with  regard  to  this  department  of  Hindu  litera- 
ture. Neither  Sakuntald  nor  the  Prabodha  Chandrodaya,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
remarks,  can  be  considered  to  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  the  Hindu  theatre. 

"  Each 

•  Select  Speciiiiens^of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  translated  from  the  original  Sanscrit.    By  HoracQ 
HnyxnaaWilion,  Esq.    Calcutta,  1827^  3voIs.8vo. 
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**  Each  is  but  the  species  of  its  own  genus :  the  latter  bdongs  to  the  metaphy- 
sical, the  former  to  the  mytho-pastoral  cktss  of  Sanscrit  plays ;  but  these  two 
varieties  are  far  from  representing  every  class  and  order ;  their  wide  disnnii- 
larity  might  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  extensive  range  of  the  theatre  to  whtdt 
they  belong,  and  to  infer  that,  where  such  striking  distinctions  were  to  be 
found,  others  less  decidedly  marked  «ust  prevail.  The  inference  would  be 
justified  by  the  fact ;  and  the  ISndu  theatre  aflbrds  examples  of  the  drama  of 
domestic  as  well  as  of  heroic  life,  of  original  invention  as  well  as  of  legendary 
tradition." 

Mr.  Mill,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  expose  the  exaggerated  representations 
of  writers  partial  to  the  Hindus,  often  falls  into  an  opposite  error,  necessarily 
deduced  his  conclusions  respecting  the  dramatic  compositions  of  that  people 
from  SakurUald,  which  he  admits  contains  some  beautiful  passages,  but  beyond 
these,  he  says,  **  there  is  nothing  in  the  poem  which  either  accords  with  ^e 
understanding,  or  can  gratify  the  fancy,  of  an  instructed  people  ;'*  and  be 
seems  to  think  that  the  Hindu  drama  is  upon  a  par  with  that  of  the  Chinese, 
''  who  excel  in  poetry  as  well  as  the  Hindns  ;  yet  our  British-  ambassador  and 
his  retinue  found  their  dramatic  entertainments  very  rude  and  dull  entertain^ 
ments." 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  Hindu  drama,  remarks  Mr. 
Wilson,  (from  whose  admirable  preface  we  shall  be  indebted*  for  most  of  the 
observations  which  follow,)  they  are  unmixedly  its  own :  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  have  borrowed  their  dramatic  compositions  from  people  either 
of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  Hindu  theatre  belongs  to  that  branch  of 
dramatic  composition  which  modem  critics  have  agreed  to  term  ronumticj  in 
opposition  to  what  some  schools  have  been  pleased  to  t&nti  classkal:  an 
opinion  already  suggested  by  Von  Schlegel. 

'  Hindu  drtimatic  writers  show  no  veneration  for  the  unities  of  time,  place, 
find  action,  though  they  are  not  destitute  of  systematic  and  sennble  rules; 
and  "  they  are  as  unfamiliar  with  the  extravagance  of  the  Chinese  dramas,  as 
ivith  the  severe  simplicity  of  Grecian  tragedy."  The  following  fact  is  important : 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  Hindu  theatre,  which  remarkably  distinguishes  itfrodi 
that  of  every  other  people.  Although  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Sanscrit 
language  was  once  a  spoken  toague  in  some  parts  of  India,  yet  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  h  was  ever  the  vernacular  language  of  the  whole  country,  and  it  certainly  ceased 
to  be  a  living  diatoct  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Thegreatier  part  of  every  play  is  written  in  Sanscrit.  None  of  the  dramatic  compo- 
lUions  at  present  known  can  boast  perhaps  of  a  vfery  high  antiquity,  and  several  of  them 
are  comparatively  modem.  They  must  therefore  have  been  unintelligible  to  a  conside* 
rable  portion  of  their  audiences,  and  never  could  have  been  so  directly  addressed  to  the 
bulk  of  ihe  population,  as  to  have  exercised  much  influence  upon  their  passions  or  their 
tastes* 


The  length  of  the  plays  is  a  great  drawbiick  to  their  interest :  but  as  they 
written  with  a  view  to  but  otie  specific  representalJon,  this  (hct  aocounta  moi 
only  for  the  length  of  the  plays,  but  for  dieir  rarity.  Though  they  do  not, 
like  those  of  China,  occupy  ten  da^  in  the  representation,  they  som^tilnes 
extend  to  ten  acts,  and  must  have  been  five  or  six  hours  in  performing. 

Mr.  Wihon  is  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  Hindu  piiays  extant  is  not 
much  more  than  sixty :  the  names  of  that  number  of  pieces  are  inserted  by 
him  in  another  place.  Many  have  perished,  and  some  have  become  scarce. 
Inferior  productions  of  the  drama  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  more  numerous, 
in  the  vernacular  dialects :  "  the  dramatic  pieces  which  have  survived  are  those 

of 
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of  the  h^hetrt  c^der,  defended  by  their  intrinsic  purity  from  the  corrosion  of 

CUBe."  The  essays  of  modem  times  in  India  appear  to  have  been  of  an  infe- 
rior character :  **  the  Hindus  have  a  strong  relish  for  these  diversions,  but  the 
M  domination  under  which  they  so  long  pined,  and  which  was  ever  so  singularly 
J  liostiJe  to  public  enjoyments  of  a  refined  character,  rendered  theatrical  repre* 
J  seotatioiis  infrequent,  and  induced  a  n^Iect  of  dramatic  literature.  Plays, 
ij  kowever,  continued  to  be  written  and  performed,  to  the  latest  periods,  espe- 
eialfy  in  the  west  and  south  of  India,  where  Hindu  principalities  still  subsisted. 
Performances  also  seem  to  have  been  exhibited  at  Benares  in  recent  times, 
and  we  have  one  piece,  which  was  written,  and  possibly  represented,  in  Bengal, 
but  a  very  few  years  ago." 

Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  his  preface  to  Sakuntald,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the 
Hindu  drama  must  have  been  carried  to  great  perfection  under  the  reign  of 
Vicnmuufitya,  a  century  before  Christ :  whatever  credit  be  due  to  this  state- 
ment, it  is  certain  that  the  nations  of  Europe  possessed  no  dramatic  literature 
befiire  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  at  which  period  the  Hindu  drama 
kad  passed  into  its  decline.  Those  of  the  ancient  nations  around  India,  with 
the  excepdon  of  the  Chinese  (whose  dramas  Lord  Macartney  termed  *'  wretch- 
ed," though  they  deserve  a  better  character),  had  a  stage  naturalized  amongst 
them ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  deduce  from  hence  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
early  date  of  Hindu  society,  even  if  we  are  debarred  (as  Mr.  Mill  tells  us) 
from  considering  dramatic  entertainments  as  indicative  of  growth  in  knowledge 
tnd  civilization. 

The  dramatic  system  of  the  Hindus  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  dissertation 
prefixed  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  first  play.  Of  this  curious  article  we  shall 
endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  epitome. 

The  invention  of  dramatic  composition  is  traced  by  the  Hindus  to  a  divine 
source ;  it  is  usually  attributed  to  a  Muni  or  inspired  sage,  named  Bbarata, 
one  of  the  earliest  writers  by  whom  the  art  was  reduced  to  a  system  :  his 
nilras,  or  aphorisms,  are  constantly  cited  by  commentators,  though  his  entire 
work  is  not  in  existence.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best  treatises  extant  on 
dramatic  literature,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  is  the  Dtua  Rispaka,  or  descrip- 
tioo  of  the  ten  kinds  of  theatrical  composition,  the  text  of  which,  by  Dha- 
naajaya,  is  ascertained  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century,  though  references  are 
made  in  the  gloss  to  the  Hetndvali,  a  play  of  the  tweUlh  century.  Other 
critical  works  upon  the  drama  are  the  Saratw^  KurU^kahJuirana^  of  uncertain 
date;  the  Kavya  Prakcaa,  by  Mammatta  Bhatta,  a  Cashmirian,  which  is 
about  five  centuries  old ;  the  Sahitya  Derpana,  also  of  uncertain  date,  subs^ 
qaent  to  the  preceding,  but  anterior  to  A  J).  1504 ;  and  the  Sangka  Reinakara, 
written  by  Samgi  Deva,  a  Cashmirian  pundit,  who  flourished  about  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  are  various  other  works  which  treat  of  poetry  in  all 
its  branches ;  and  the  commentaries  which  accompany  some  of  the  plays  add 
wifflfh  information  respecting  the  hbtory  and  system  of  the  Hindu  drama. 
From  these  several  sources  Mr.  Wilson  has  derived  materials  fpr  a  very  in- 
teresting disquisition  upon  this  subject. 

With  their  characteristic  fondness  for  definition  and  nice  critical  arrangement, 
Hindn  writers  have  classified  all  the  parts  of  this  department  of  their  literar 
I  tare  with  scrupulous  care  and  exactitude.  The  general  term  for  all  dramatic 
'  compositioos  is  Rdpaka^  from  rupoy  '*  form ;"  its  object  being  to  embody  cha- 
racters and  feelings.  Dramatic  writings  are  arranged  in  two  classes;  the 
lUipakas,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Upariipakas,  or  minor  rdipakas :  there 

are  ten  species  of  the  former,  and  eighteen  of  the  latter. 

As 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  refinement  of  the  rules  for  the  Hindu  drama,  w  ^ 
subjoin  Mr.  Wilson's  description  of  the  nature  of  the  Nataka,  or  "  play,** 
xar  l^oxhf,  the  first  species  of  the  Rupaka,  which,  as  it  comprises  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  dramatic  composition,  is  fully  explained  in  the  systems  of  the 
Hindu  critics,  before  any  notice  is  taken  of  the  inferior  varieties. 

Specimens  of  the  N&taka  are  not  wanting  to  illustrate  its  technical  description,  and 
we  can  therefore  follow  the  original  authorities  with  entire  confidence.  It  is  declared  to 
be  the  most  perfect  kind  of  dramatic  composition.  The  subject  should  always  be  cele- 
brated and  important.  According  to  the  Sdhitya  Derpana,  the  story  should  be  selected 
from  mythological  or  historical  record  alone,  but  the  Dasa  Rupaka  asserts,  that  it  may 
be  also  fictitious  or  mixed,  or  partly  resting  on  tradition  and  partly  the  creation  of  the 
autlior.  The  practice  of  the  early  writers  seems  to  have  sanctioned  the  latter  rule,  and 
although  they  adopted  their  plots  from  sacred  poems  or  purdnas,  they  considered  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  vary  the  incidents  as  they  pleased.  Modern  bards  have  been  more 
scrupulous.  The  restriction  imposed  upon  the  selection  of  the  subject,  is  the  same  as 
that  to  which  the  French  theatre  so  long  submitted,  from  whose  tragic  code  all  newly 
invented  topics  were  excluded,  in  supposed  imitation  of  the  Greek  theatre,  in  which 
however  the  Flower  of  ^gathony  founded  altogether  upon  fiction,  was  an  early  and 
popular  production. 

Like  the  Greek  tragedy,  however,  the  Ndtaka  is  to  represent  worthy  or  exalted  per- 
sonages only,  and  the  hero  must  be  a  monarch,  as  Dushyanta,  a  demigod  as  J?ama,  or 
a  divinity  as  KHsfiim*  The  action,  or  more  properly  the  passion,  should  be  but  one,  as 
love,  or  heroism.  The  plot  should  be  simple,  the  incidents  consistent,  the  business 
should  spring  direct  from  the  story  as  a  plant  from  its  seed,  and  should  be  free  from 
episodical  and  prolix  interruptions.  The  time  should  not  be  protracted,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  an  act,  according  to  tlie  elder  authority,  should  not  exceed  one  day,  but  the 
S&hitya  JDerpana  extends  it  to  a  few  days,  or  even  to  one  year.  When  the  action  can- 
not be  comprised  within  these  limits,  the  less  important  events  may  be  thrown  into 
narrative,  or  may  be  supposed  to  pass  between  the  acts,  or  they  may  be  communicated 
to  the  audience  by  one  of  the  actors,  who  holds  the  character  of  an  interpreter,  and 
explains  to  the  persons  of  the  assembly  whatever  they  may  require  to  know,  or  what  is 
not  conveyed  to  them  by  the  representation ;  a  rather  awkward  contrivance  to  supply  tlie 
deficiencies  of  the  piece,  but  one  that  would  sometimes  be  useful  to  insinuate  the  plot 
into  the  audiences  of  more  polished  communities.  The  diction  of  a  N&taka  should  be 
perspicuous  and  polished.  The  piece  should  consist  of  not  fewer  than  five  acts,  and 
not  more  than  ten. 

Mr.  Wilson  points  out  several  indications  of  analogy  between  the  Nataka 
and  the  Greek  tragedy.  The  unity  of  action  is  recognized,  and  a  simplicity 
of  business  enjoined  fully  in  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  drama.  The  unity  of 
place  is  unnoticed ;  that  of  time  is  curiously  modified :  *'  the  time  required 
for  the  fable  elapses  invariably  between  the  acts."  An  important  distinction 
between  the  Hindu  and  Greek  drama  is  the  total  absence  of  distinction  be- 
tween tragedy  and  comedy  in  the  former:  the  Hindus,  in  fact,  have  no 
tragedy,  the  tragic  catastrophe  being  prohibited  by  positive  rule :  thereby  fur- 
nishing a  contradiction  to  the  received  theory,  that  tragedy  preceded  comedy. 
Modern  Hindu  dramatists  have  sometimes  violated  the  precepts  which  enjoin 
a  due  regard  to  decorum  on  the  stage,  not  only  by  the  non-infliction  of  death, 
but  by  excluding  hostile  defiance,  solemn  imprecation,  and  other  similar 
incidents :  but ''  the  classical  drama  of  the  Hindus  is  exemplary  and  dignified.** 
The  Sakuntala  furnishes  one  specimen  of  the  Nataka  species ;  and  one  of 
the  plays  in  Mr.  Wilson's  collection,  the  Mudrd  Rdkthasa,  or  '*  the  Signet  of 
the  Minister,"  afifords  another. 

The  Prakarana  is  a  second  species  of  the  R6paka ;  the  fable  is  a  pure 
fiction  drawn  from  real  life,  in  a  respectable  class  of  society,  and  the  most 

appro- 
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appropriate  subject  is  lore.    The  Bhana  is  a  monologue  in  one  act,  in  which 
tile  performer  narrates  dramatically  a  variety  of  occurrences  as  happening 
either  to  himself  or  others :  the  narrator  may  enliven  his  recitation  by  a  pre- 
tended dialogue  with  an  imaginary  interlocutor.    ''  It  is  not  impossible/'  adds 
Mr.  Wilson,  *'  that  ventriloquism  assisted  to  give  effect  to  the  imaginary 
dialogue,  as  the  art  is  not  unknown  in  India."     The  English  reader  cannot 
fiiil  to  be  struck  with  the  obvious  similarity  between  this  mode  of  dramatic 
eotertainment  and  that  employed  by  a  popular  English  actor.     The  Vyayoga 
is  a  dramatic  representation,  in  one  act,  of  some  military  transaction,  in 
which  the  sentiment  of  love  is  excluded,  as  well  as  comic  incidents.    The 
Samavakara  is  the  exhibition   of  some  mythological  fable,   in  three  acts. 
Although  love  may  be  touched  upon  in  this  species,  heroism  should  be  the 
predominant  passion.    The  actors  are  chiefly  gods  and  demons:  tempests, 
combats,  the  storming  of  towns,  with  all  the  pomp  of  war,  maybe  introduced. 
The  Samudra  Mat/ianam,  **  churning  of  the  ocean,"  (a  splendid  subject  for 
such  a  spectacle)  was  an  example  of  this  species,  but  the  piece  no  longer 
exists.     The  Dhiraa  is  a  drama  similar  to  the  last,  but  of  a  more  gloomy 
character,  and  is  limited  to  the  representation  of  terrific  events.     The  Iham- 
riga,  the  Anka,   the  Vit'hl,  and  the  Praharsana,  are  the  remaining  species; 
the  latter  is  a  comic,  or  rather  farcical  satire. 

The  second  class  of  dramas,  the  Upar6pakas,  do  not  so  readily  admit  of 
elucidation  and  description,  since  the  pieces  cited  as  examples  are  not  known  to. 
exist,  except  in  the  two  first  instances.  "  All  these  varieties,"  observes  Mr. 
Wilson,  *'  are  clearly  reducible  to  but  two,  differing  according  to  the  loftier  or 
lowlier  tone  of  the  composition,  the  more  serious  or  comic  tenour  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  and  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  construction.  We  miglit  also 
conveniently  transfer  to  them  the  definitions  of  the  European  stage,  and  class 
them  under  the  heads  of  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  ballet,  burletta,  melo- 
drama, and  farce.  Their  technical  distribution  is  however  very  unimportant, 
and  the  enumeration  of  the  distinctions  as  originally  recognized  is  a  matter  of 
little  interest,  except  as  it  conveys  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
dramatic  literature  was  once  cultivated  by  the  Hindus." 

The  dramatic  arrangement  of  the  pieces  discloses  some  curious  features. 
**  Every  piece  opens  with  a  prelude  or  induction,  in  which  the  audience  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  author,  his  works,  the  actors,  and  such  part  of  the 
prior  events  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  spectators  to  know."  It  is  in  dialogue; 
the  actors  in  the  prelude  are  never  more  than  two,  the  manager  and  one  of 
his  company.  It  opens  with  a  prayer  invoking  in  a  benedictory  formula  the 
protection  of  some  deity  in  favour  of  the  audience,  spoken,  it  is  supposed, 
by  the  manager.  This  person,  termed  Sutradhara,  is  required  to  be  "  well 
versed  in  light  literature,  as  narrative,  plays,  and  poetry — he  should  be  fami- 
liar with  various  dialects — acquainted  with  the  customs  of  different  classes, 
and  the  manners  of  various  people,  experienced  in  dramatic  details,  and  con- 
versant with  different  mechanical  arts." 

The  prayer  is  followed  by  an  encomiastic  account  of  the  author  of  the 
piece;  after  which  succeeds  a  complimentary  appeal  to  the  favour  of  the 
audience,  wherein  the  manager  sometimes  gives  a  dramatic  representation  of 
himself  and  his  concerns,  &c.  In  Sakuntald,  an  actress  sings  a  song  descrip- 
tive of  the  hot  season,  for  the  amusement  of  the  audience. 

The  piece  is  opened,  sometimes  abruptly,  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
scenic  personages,  and  the  business  is  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
JESuropean  theatres,  divided  into  scenes  and  acts.    Two  persons,  the  .inter- 
preter 
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preter  and  the  introducer,  upon  any  interruption  in  the  regular  coarse  of  the 
piece,  by  change  of  place,  or  by  the  (entrance  of  a  character  unannounced  by 
the  dialogue,  supply  the  audience  with  the  necessary  explanation.  What 
these  characters  are  to  do  or  say  is  left  to  the  persons  who  fill  them.  Soane- 
times  the  parts  of  these  supplementary  characters  are  interwoven  with  liie 
texture  of  the  fable. 

The  anka,  or  act,  is  said  to  be  closed  when  all  the  personages  have  left  the 
stage.  *'  The  precise  division  of  Hindu  plays  into  acts  is  a  feature  which  serta 
to  discriminate  them  from  the  Greek  compositions,  in  which  the  division  iotb 
acts  was  unknown.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  arrangement  invented  by  ^ 
Romans,  from  whom  we  can  scarcely  suspect  the  Hindus  to  have  derived  it.** 

The  first  act  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  subject  of  the  whole  story;  the  ensuing 
acts  carry  on  the  business  to  the  final  development ;  and  in  general,  says  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Hindu  writers  are  successful  in  maintaining  the  character  of  thdr 
exode,  the  business  being  rarely  completed  before  the  concluding  act.  The 
piece  closes  with  a  benediction  or  prayer  by  the  principsd  personage,  who 
expresses  his  wishes  for  general  plenty  and  happiness. 

The  conduct  of  the  plot  forms  the  subject  of  nicer  and  more  exact  roles 
than  the  French  critics  ever  conceived  for  the  epopee.  The  business  of  every 
piece  is  termed  its  substance,  or  thing,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  principal  and 
secondary,  or  essential  and  episodical.  Every  business  involves  five  elementSy 
each  of  which  comprehends  a  number  of  angas,  or  members,  *'  to  follow  the 
description  of  which,"  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  **  would  be  to  exhaust  any 
patience  except  Hindu."  He  justly  adds,  however,  that  considerable  artifice 
must  have  been  employed  by  the  Hindu  dramatists,  in  the  construction  of  their 
fable,  to  authorize  such  a  complicated  subdivision  of  its  details. 

The  characters  of  the  drama  comprehend  every  class  of  society,  though 
each  kind  of  pieces  has  its  appropriate  hero  and  heroine.  As  love  enters 
largely  into  the  business  of  the  Hindu  theatre,  the  attributes  of  the  hero  are 
defined  with  reference  to  his  fitness  for  feeling  and  inspiring  that  passion :  he 
must  be  young,  handsome,  graceful,  liberal,  valiant,  amiable,  accomplished, 
and  well-born.  Here,  however,  the  refinements  of  Hindu  system  have  intro* 
duced  endless  classifications.  The  chief  qualities  of  the  hero  are  four :  these 
are  subdivided  into  forty-eight,  which  number,  by  modifications,  is  multiplied 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-four  kinds.  **  It  must  be  rather  difficult,"  reroarks 
Mr.  Wilson,  '^  for  a  writer  to  observe,  amidst  such  a  multiplicity,  the  rule 
laid  down  for  his  delineation  of  the  manner  of  his  hero ;  for  whatever  indi- 
vidual he  adopts,  he  must  take  care  to  make  him  consistent  with  himself^  and 
not  to  give  him  qualities  incompatible  with  his  organization."  The  classifica- 
cation  of  the  heroines  is  equally  minute ;  and  the  extent  to  which  females  are 
partakers  of  scenic  incident  affords  an  interesting  picture  of  the  relations  of 
that  sex  in  Hindu  society. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  princes  of  India  learnt  the  practice  of  the  rigid  ezclusion 
of  women  in  their  harems  from  the  Mohammedans,  and  that  previously,  although  they 
were  subject  to  many  restrictions,  they  were  allowed  to  go  freely  into  public  on  pubKc 
occasions ;  they  were  present  at  dramatic  performances,  they  formed  the  chief  part  of 
bridal  processions,  they  were  permitted  to  visit  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  to  perfbrm 
their  ablutions  with  little  or  no  privacy  in  sacred  streams,  which  last-named  pririlegw 
they  still  retain,  and  to  which  Mohammedan  women  have  no  similar  right.  Even  in 
later  times,  the  presence  of  men,  other  than  a  husband  or  a  son,  was  far  from  prohibited 
in  the  inner  apartments,  and  the  minister  of  Vatsa,  with  his  chamberlain,  and  the  envoy 
from  Ceylon,  are  admitted  to  the  audience  of  the  raja,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen, 

and 
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aodfaer  attending  damsels.  Iti  what  may  be  considered  herbic  times,  queens  and'  prin- 
eenes  seem  to  have  travelled  about  where  and  how  they  pleased,  and  in  the  Ultara  UAma 
CkerUroj  SUa  is  sent  to  live  by  herself  in  the  forests,  and  the  mother  of  Rdma  comes 
with  little  or  no  parade  to  the  hermitage  of  Vdlm£ki, 

j^lthougb,  however,  the  social  restraints  to  which  females  were  subjected  under  the 
andent  Hindu  system,  were  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  which  Mohamme- 
danism imposes,  and  were  in  all  probability  even  less  severe  than  those  which  prevailed 
in  many  of  the  Grecian  states,  they  did  no  doubt  operate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- 
dode  women  from  taking  any  part  in  general  society.  This  was  more  particularly  the 
catt  with  onmarried  women,  and  we  learn  from  several  of  the  dramas,  that  it  was  a 
pot  of  virtuous  breeding  for  a  virgin  to  decline  conversation  widi  a  man,  even  with  a 
Wver — thus  SdgarikA  in  the  RetndvaU,  and  M&tati  in  MUati  and  MddhavOf  can  with 
£fflculty  be  prevailed  upon  to  address  the  objects  of  their  affection  !  they  answer  to 
every  question  by  proxy,  and  do  not  even  trust  their  voices  t6  their  female  companion 
above  a  whisper,  when  those  they  adore  are  present.  Unmarried  women,  therefbre,  we 
may  infer,  might  be  in  company  with  men,  and  might  hear  their  addresses,  but  would 
hive  violated  decorum  if  they  had  ventured  to  reply.  No  restraint  of  this  nature  was 
imposed  upon  married  women. 

Besides  the  hero  and  heroine,  the  dramatis  persorus  consisted  of  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  the  h«t)  (or  sometimes  tj^ie  hero  of  a  secondary  action),  the 
counterpart  and  antagonist  of  the  hero,  and  the  Vita  and  Viddshaka,  cha- 
racters in  some  degree  peculiar  to  the  Hindu  stage.  That  of  the  Vita  is  joot 
▼ery  easily  understood.  **  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  accomplished  in 
the  l^hter  arts,  particularly  poetry,  music,  and  singing,  and  he  appear^  indis- 
criniinately  as  the  companion  of  a  man  or  woman,  although  in  the  latter  case 
the  female  is  the  courtesan :  he  is  gesierally  represented  on  familiar  and  easy^ 
and  yet  dependent  terms  with  his  associate,  and  evinces  something  of  the 
diaracter  of  the  parasite  of  the  Greek  comedy,  but  that  he  is  never  rendered 
contemptible.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  professes  to  teach  the  arts  he  prac- 
tices, aldiongh  it  was  not  impossible  that  such  was  his  fem^jldyment,  and  that 
be  was  retidned  about  the  person  of  the  wealthy  and  dissipated,  as  a  kind  of 
prirate  instructor  as  well  as  entertaining  companion.'*  The  Vid^shaka  is  the 
buffoon  of  the  Hindu  theatre ;  he  is  the  humble  companion,  not  the  servant, 
of  a  man  of  rank,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  is  always  a  Brahman.  Ac- 
cording to  the  technical  definition  of  his  attributes,  "  hie  is  to  excite  mirth  by 
being  ridiculous  in  person,  age,  and  attire." 

The  heroine  has  her  companion  and  confidante ;  and  female  devotees  play 
a  leading  part  in  several  dratnas;  they  are  usually  described  ad  of  the 
Bauddhasect. 

The  subordinate  characters  include  every  class  of  society,  even  Chandalas. 
The  inaie  characters  enumerated  as  tenants  of  the  interior  of  palaces  are 
eonochs,  mutes,  dwarfs,  foresters,  and  barbarians;  and  the  attendance  of 
females  on  the  persons  of  kings  is  another  peculiarity,  especially  as  it  appears, 
from,  the  Mudrd  Rdkshasay  that  this  practice  was  not  confined  to  the  inner 
apartments;  for  the  celebrated  Chandragupta,  who  appears  as  a  dramatic 
penooage  in  that  piece,  is  so  attended  from  one  palace  to  another. 

The  objects  of  dramatic  representation  constitute  the  subject  of  another 
bnusdi  of  Mr.  Wilson's  disquisition.  This  is,  however,  treated  in  a  manner  so 
■aetapiiysical,  that  it  would  be  imposable  to  epitomize,  and  inconvenient  to 
quote  it  at  length.    We  pass  therefore  to  the  subject  of  diction. 

Una  part  of  the  disquisition  reveals  some  curious  facts.  A  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  Hindu  plays  is,  that  different  characters  use  different  forms  of  speiech ; 
not  like  the  patois  in  French  comedies,  or  dialects  in  the  English,  which  are 
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individual  and  occasional ;  but  general  and  invariable.  The  hero  and  principal 
personages  speak  Sanscrit ;  the  \vomen  and  inferior  characters  use  the  various 
modifications  of  that  term  denominated  Prakrit.  Of  the  different  dialects  com- 
prehended under  this  term,  the  heroine  and  principal  female  characters  speak 
Sauraseni;  attendants  on  royal  personages,  Magadhi;  servants,  Rajputs, 
and  traders,  Arddha,  half  or  mixed  Magadhi.  The  Vidushaka  speaks 
the  Prachi,  or  eastern  dialect.  Rogues  use  Avantika,  or  the  language  of 
Oujein ;  and  intriguers,  that  of  the  Dekkin  or  Peninsula.  *'  The  dialect  of 
Bahlika  is  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  north,  and  Dravira  by  the  people  of  the 
Coromandel  coast.  The  individuals  named  Sakas  and  Sakaris,  speak  dialects 
of  their  own,-  and  cowherds,  outcasts,  and  foresters  use  their  respective  forms 
of  speech.  Even  the  imps  of  mischief  have  their  appropriate  jargon,  and  the 
Pisachas  or  goblins,  when  introduced  on  the  stage,  speak  a  dialect  of  Prakrit 
termed  Paisachi.*'  Such,  it  appears,  are  the  rules:  in  practice,  however, 
there  are  rarely  more  than  three  varieties,  or  Sanscrit,  and  a  Prakrit  more  or 
less  refined.  "  If  these  distinctions  were  implicitly  followed,"  observes  Mr. 
Wilson,  '*  a  Hindu  play  would  be  a  polyglot,  which  few  individuals  could 
hope  to  understand.*' 

The  style  of  dramatic  composition,  conformably  to  Bharata,  should  be  ele- 
vated, polished,  and  highly  embellished ;  and  accordingly,  in  no  department  of 
Hindu  literature  are  the  powers  of  the  Sanscrit  language  more  lavishly  de- 
veloped. Some  of  the  modern  pieces  are  painful  to  read ;  in  the  oldest  and 
best,  though  the  st}'le  is  highly  finished,  it  is  not  difficult  of  apprehension. 
The  ordinary  business-dialogue  is  for  the  greater  part  in  prose;  but  reflections, 
descriptions,  and  the  poetical  flights  of  the  author,  are  in  verse.  *^  It  is 
impossible,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  to  conceive  language  so  beautifully  musical 
or  so  magnificently  grand,  as  that  of  many  of  the  verses  of  Bhavabh{iti  and 
-Kalidasa." 

We  must  rapidly  glance  at  the  last  branch  of  the  disquisition,  on  Scenic 
Apparatus.  The  Hindus  had  no  edifices  devoted  to  this  species  of  entertain- 
ment ;  their  scenery  w-as  therefore  imperfect.  The  drama  was  not  a  popular 
amusement,  as  with  us,  but  formed  part  of  an  occasional  celebration  of  a 
religious  festival.  The  Sangita  Reinakara  contains  an  allusion  to  a  place 
where  dancing  and  singing  were  performed ;  it  describes  it  as  a  chamber, 
covered  by  an  awning,  supported  by  pillars  hung  with  garlands ;  the  master  of 
the  house  took  his  seat  on  a  throne  in  the  centre,  persons  of  rank  were  seated 
on  his  right,  the  inmates  on  his  left ;  the  different  officers  of  the  household, 
female  attendants,  guards,  &c.  are  assigned  their  posts,  and  persons  carrying 
wands  are  to  be  stationed  to  keep  order.  The  performers  were  separated 
from  the  audience  by  a  curtain  or  skreen.  The  properties  of  the  Hindu 
stage  were  limited;  but  seats,  thrones,  weapons,  and  cars,  with  live  cattle, 
were  used.  Costume  was  always  observed,  and  various  proofs  occur  of 
the  personages  being  dressed  in  character.  Females  were  represented  in 
general  by  females,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  uncommon  ;  for  men  or 
lads  to  personate  women;  The  "  exit "  and  "  entrance  "  of  a  performer  are 
duly  marked,  as  well  as  the  instructions  for  stage  .business,  the  '*  asides  "  and 
^  aparts  '*  being  as  regularly  indicated  as  in  modern  European  plays.  E?en 
the  sentiment  with  which  the  speaker  is  to  express  his  part  is  sometimes  parti- 
cularized. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  a  copious  analysis  of  some  of  the  pieces 
in  this  collection. 
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TITLES  AND  OFFICES  IN  CHINA. 

(Conctndedjrom  p,  172), 

TssANG-KEuNy  ^'  coodiictor  of  an  army,''  is  a  military  title  which  took  its 
rise  during  the  civil  wars  at  the  close  of  the  Chow,  and  has  continued  ever 
since.  During  the  three  first  Chinese  dynasties,  the  imperial  standing  army 
was  7d>000  men,  commanded  by  six  general  officers,  called  King.  In  later  times 
high-sounding  epithets  have  been  added  to  the  title  of  Tseang-keun,  e,  g.  Sze- 
^ing-tseang-keun,  **  generals  to  subjugate  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens." 
The  military  titles  or  designations  of  rank  are  too  long  to  be  enumerated  here. 
The  highest  rank  was  Yuen-shwae,  a  sort  of  field  marshal :  the  Ming  dynasty 
had  at  first  a  board  of  these  high  officers ;  but  the  title  was  afterwards  changed^ 
and  the  office  of  Yuen-shwae  has  been  discontinued. 

The  transmission  of  orders  from  the  general  to  the  soldier  was  managed  as 
follows :  the  Tsung-ping  (*'  general  soldier  ")  gave  his  orders  to  an  officer  called 
Too-che-hwuy,  who  passed  them  to  a  Che-hwuy,  who  gave  them  to  a  captaia 
of  a  thousand,  and  he  to  a  captain  of  a  hundred,  who  announced  them  to  the 
general  standard-bearer,  who  repeated  them  to  the  bearers  of  small  banners, 
by  whom  they  were  communicated  to  the  Keun-sze,  or  men  in  the  ranks. 

Tsung-t&h  (vulgarly  pronounced  by  Europeans  Jong'4uck\  **  general  gover* 
nor,"  erroneously  translated  ''viceroy,"  is  a  title  of  office  now  held  by 
governors  of  provinces.  The  emperor  Kea^tsing  (A.D.  1549),  when  the  Tartars 
pressed  upon  the  capital,  made  this  appointment,  though  the  title  had  beea 
used  by  Yung-15  in  1410.  The  latter  also  originated  the  Shun-foo  ("  to  travel 
about  and  soothe  "),  a  title  now  given  to  deputy  governors  of  provinces.  This 
officer  is  also  called  Foo-tae  and  Foo-yuen. 

Seuen-foo-sze  was  the  title  of  an  officer  sent  to  soothe  the  people  when 
suffering  under  any  calamity,  and  to  remedy  abuses.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
these  officers,  sent  round  the  empire  by  Ta-tth  (A.D.  1300^  dismissed  18,473 
government  officers  for  bribery  and  corruption,  and  liberated  5,176  persons 
from  unjust  imprisonment.  The  Ming  made  this  office  local  and  hereditary  in 
the  persons  of  country  gentlemen  of  the  literary  class. 

The  class  of  officers  distinguished  by  Jvo-^xe  appended  to  their  titles  were 
(many  of  them  at  least)  filled  by  particular  families  in  succession :  the  rdgning 
Tartar  family  has  made  several  offices  hereditary  as  a  reward  for  eminent 
services  rendered  to  the  state. 

Seuen-yu-sze,  though  classed  amongst  military  officers,  was  an  appointment 
the  duties  of  which  consisted  solely  in  **  preaching  authoritatively  virtuous 
sentiments,"  without  any  connexion  wi(h  the  army.  This  class  of  officers  has 
been  in  abeyance  since  the  Kin  dynasty. 

Te-keu  C  to  lifl  or  raise  up  ")  is  the  title  of  an  officer  appointed  to  keep  the 
price  of  grain  at  a  medium  rate ;  the  ofi^ce  was  devised  by  Le-kwei  to  equalize 
the  value  of  this  commodity ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Shun-hwa  (AJ).  967)  & 
public  granary  was  established,  which  has  continued  ever  since  under  its 
original  appellation,  Ching-ping-tsang,  *'  the  ever-open  granary."  The  Te-keu 
had  also  authority  to  prevent  forestalling  of  commodities.  Latterly  the 
epithet  Te-keu  has  indicated  certain  revenue  functions  in  the  officers  to  whose 
titles  it  attaches. 

Too-ta-te-keu-cha-ma,  "  general  superintendent  of  tea  and  horset**  is  an 

appointment  which  originated  with  the  emperor  He-ning  (A.D.  1060)  owing  to 

the  following  circumstances :  A  barter  trade,  in  which  horses  were  exchanged 
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for  tea,  which  commenced  in  the  Tang  dynasty,  was  carried  on  between  the 
Hwuy-hth  Tartars  and  the  Chinese,  on  the  north-west  frontier :  at  first  there 
were  Cha-sze,  "  directors  of  the  tea  department,"  and  Ma-sze,  "  directors  of 
the  horse  department  ;**  but  it  was  found  that  "  the  tea  directors,  not  having 
connected  with  their  duties  the  purchase  of  horses,  adopted  measures  to 
destroy  the  horses,"*  and  consequently  the  horses  and  the  tea  were  placed 
under  one  and  the  same  direction.  In  the  reign  of  Hung^ihe  (A.D.  1490)  of 
the  Ming,  the  barter  of  tea  for  horses  was  a  government  monopoly,  both  at 
Sze-chuen  province  and  at  Shen-se.  The  persons  authorized  to  buy  had  a  gold 
medal  to  authenticate  their  commission.  For  superior  horses  they  gave  a 
pecul  of  tea  (133 lbs.);  for  middling  horses,  70  catties;  for  inferior,  50  catties, 
or  half  a  pecul. 

Ching-seuen>poo-ching-sze,  commonly  called  the  Poo-cbing^sze,  is  a  reedver 
and  promulger  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  government  in  each  province. 
He  is  also  treasurer  of  the  province,  and  has  the  appointment  of  the  inferior 
local  officers.  He  is  required  every  ten  years  to  prepare  from  the  door  boards 
and  to  keep  on  record  a  list  of  the  population.  This  officer,  the  criminal  jud^ge, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  salt  department,  form  a  board  called  San-sze, 
or  **  the  three  directors ;"  this  board  is  frequently  convened  by  the  governor- 
general  to  deliberate  on  local  occurrences. 

'  Kwan-ch&-8ze,  *'  obserring  and  examining  commissioners,*'  were  first 
appointed  by  Ching-kwan  (A.D.  650),  who  sent  thirteen  persons  to  make  a 
tour  throughout  the  empire  and  examine  its  condition.  The  Kin  connected 
this  appointment  with  the  Tse^-too-sze ;  and  the  Yuen  transferred  the  duties 
of  this  office  to  the  Seuen-foo,  ^  soothers  of  the  people,'*  before-mentioned. 
The  Ming  annexed  the  duties  to  those  of  the  Gan-cha-sse,  or  resident  criminal 
judge  of  the  province. 

The  Te-hing^n-cha-sze  were  circuit  judges  first  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Tae-tsung  (A.D.  990) ;  military  officers  were  employed  for  a  short  time  in  this 
judicial  capacity,  but  upon  the  misconduct  of  one  so  employed,  the  office 
i*everted  to  civilians.  The  Yuen  dynasty  named  four  roads,  t.  e,  circuits,  to 
which  these  judges  were  appointed ;  and  the  office  of  the  Keuen-nung-sze,  or 
encourager  of  agriculture,  was  annexed  to  theirs.  By  the  Ming,  the  judges 
were  affixed  to  provinces,  and  the  office  remains  so  at  the  present  day. 

Chuen-yun-sze  was  an  officer  appointed  under  the  Tang  to  superintend  the 
transport  of  commodities  by  land  and  water  throughout  the  empire.  There 
was  also  a  Tsaou-yun-sze  under  the  Yuen,  to  attend  to  the  transport  of  grain 
firom  the  provinces  to  the  capital. 

Yen-te^sze  was  an  officer  appointed  under  the  Han  to  superintend  the 
making  of  salt  and  smelting  of  iron.  *'  One  statesman,"  says  the  Chinese 
author,  "  said  that  salt  and  iron  were  the  great  treasures  of  the  country."  At 
the  present  time,  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  salt  belongs  to  the  same 
officer  who  collects  the  duties  on  iron. 

Tsze-she  is  the  title  of  an  office  first  adopted  by  W&n-te  (B.C.  160),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Yu-she  officers  being  disobedient  to  the  laws ;  the  emperor 
**  sent  forth  a  minister  of  state,  in  the  capacity  of  Tsze-she,  with  powers  to 
regulate  the  ofiicers  called  Keen-ch&-yu-she."  In  the  time  of  Keen-woo  ( A.D. 
60)  the  empire  was  divided  into  twelve  departments  called  Ch&w  (a  word  which 
has  designated  at  different  times  a  very  different  extent  of  territory);  and  over 
each  of  these  Chow  a  Tsze-she  was  appointed.    Respecting  these  officers, 

there 
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there  was  a  remarkable  deviation  from  common  usage :  '■  even  at  the  death  of 
a  father  or  mother,  they  could  not  leave  their  office."  During  the  reign  of 
Ling-te  (A.D.  190)  the  title  of  T^ze-she,  given  to  these  governors  of  depart* 
ments,  was  changed  to  Chow-muh,  or  ^'  the  Chow's  shepherd." 

The  Chow  departments  were  of  three  classes:  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior:  ''from  the  highest  of  the  superior  to  the  lowest  of  the  infe- 
rior, there  were  nine  distinctions."  In  tlie  reign  of  Kae-hwang  (A.D.  584)  a 
different  division  of  the  empire  took  place,  and  the  name  Tsze^she^  though, 
retained,  did  not  denote  the  same  high  office.  The  geographical  terms  Keun 
and  Chow  interchanged  places  several  times.  The  Yuen  dynasty  made  the 
Chow  inferior  to  the  Keun ;  the  Ming  made  the  Chow  inferior  to  the  Foq 
districts,  which  arrangement  the  Ta-tsing,  or  reigning  dynasty,  has  continued. 

The  Yuen  divided  China  into  provinces  called  ^o,  "  roads;"  a  department 
of  the  empire  containing  more  than  100,000  families  they  called  a  Shang-loo^ 
**  higher  road ;"  if  it  were  an  important  part  of  the  country  it  was  so  design 
Dated,  although  its  population  might  not  be  so  great.  An  ordinary  territory^ 
with  a  population  less  than  100,000  families,  was  called  a  Hea-loo,  '*  inferior 
road."  Over  each  of  the  Loo,  Chow,  and  Heen  districts  under  the  Yuen 
dynasty,  was  appointed  a  superior  officer,  called,  in  their  Tartar  language,  T&- 
loo-hwa-chYh,  who  had  charge  of  the  seal  of  office.  The  reigning  Tartar 
family  is  accustomed  to  confer  honorary  titles  (like  the  aforegoing)  taken  from 
the  Manchow  language  untranslated.  The  Ming  dynasty  put  an  end  to  the  Loo 
divisions,  and  at  both  the  capitals  erected  Chlh-le,  or  self-governed  Foo,  t.  e, 
districts  independent  of  larger  divisions  of  the  country ;  and  they  distributed 
the  rest  of  the  empire  into  Sang,  Foo,  Chow,  and  Heen,  or  provinces  con- 
taining districts  called  Foo,  Chow,  and  Heen,  which  is  the  actual  geographical 
division  of  China.  The  governor  of  a  Sang  is  called  Tsung-tilh,  or  governor 
general ;  the  governors  of  the  other  three  divisions  are  designated  by  the  wor4 
cbey  *'  to  know,"  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  district :  thus  a  Che-foo  is  the 
governor  of  a  Foo,  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  and  manage  its  affairs. 

King-yin,  **  the  ruler  of  the  metropolis,"  is  the  governor  of  the  capital ;  his 
title  has  varied  in  different  periods  of  Chinese  history.  IJnder  theilan  he  was 
called  King-chaou-yin,  **  ruler  of  the  million ;"  under  the  Yuen,  Too*4sung- 
kwan,  **  governor  general  of  the  metropolis."  The  two  last  dynasties  have 
denominated  this  officer  Foo-yin.  The  words  kin  and^^'n  are  both  used  occasion- 
ally to  denote  the  imperial  residence,  or  the  district  in  which  the  court  b  held. 

Tae-show,  '*  great  keeper,"  was  the  governor  of  a  province  or  district. 
"  When  Tsin  conquered  the  whole  of  China  he  exterminated  the  Choo-how 
princes  of  former  times,  and  converted  their  territories  into  states  called  keun, 
over  which  he  placed  a  Show,  a  Ching,  and  a  Wei  (officers  so  called);  *'  the 
Show  ruled  the  people,  the  Chin  assisted  the  Show,  and  the  Wei  commanded 
the  military."  King-te(B.C.  130)  changed  the  title  Keun-show  to  Tae-show, 
which  was  subsequently  altered  to  Ta-yin.  Under  the  Tsin,  the  Keun-show 
governors  had  the  term  general  (tseang-keun)  added  to  their  titles :  '^  those 
who  had  not  this  military  appellation  considered  the  want  of  it  a  disgrace." 
Woo-tlh,  the  founder  of  the  Tang  (A.D.  923),  changed  the  Keun  into  Chow, 
and  altered  Tae-show  to  Tsze-she,  with  the  superaddition  of  '*  holder  of  the 
seal."  He  afterwards  made  a  further  addition  to  their  titles,  calling  these 
governors  *'  envoys,  holders  of  the  seals  of  all  the  armies ;"  although  they  had 
really  no  seal,  but  merely  a  Tung-yu-foo,  *'  copper-fish  credential." 

Heen-ling  denotes  the  magistrate  of  a  Heen  district,  which,  in  ancient  times, 
under  the  Chow  (B.C.  1100  to  240)  extended  400  le;  the  magistrate  was  then 

called 
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called  Heen-ching.  During  the  civil  wars  at  the  close  of  that  dynasty,  iDan3^ 
of  th^  separate  states  became  Heen  districts,  and  the  chief  of  the  Heen  city 
was  denominated  variously  Tsae,  Yin,  Ling,  and  Ta-^oo.  The  Yuen  (A.D. 
1^1)  first  made  a  district  of  6,000  families  a  H^en  of  the  first  degree;  but 
subsequently,  in  the  southern  provinces,  a  first  Heen  required  30,000  families. 
The  Ming  (A.D.  1365)  determined  the  relative  rank  of  the  Heen  di|tricts,  not 
by  the  population,  but  by  the  quota  of  revenue,  expressed  in  measures'  of 
grain  :  100,000  sh¥h*  to  60,000  constituted  the  district  of  a  Heen  of  the  first 
rank. 

Heang-kwan  were  village  officers,  in  ancient  times  called  Heang-sze,  **  master 
of  the  village;"  Heang-laou,  "old  man  of  the  village  ;'*  Heang-ta-foo,  "great 
man  of  the  village,"  &c.  The  village  then  was  estimated  to  consist  of  1^,500 
houses  or  families  (the  term  village,  however,  does  not  correctly  convey  the 
sense  of  heang;  it  is  a  subdivision  of  a  district).  Beneath  the  chief  officer 
were  the  fallowing :  the  Chow-chang,  who  was  the  head-man  of  9,500  houses;' 
the  Tang-ching,  who  was  placed  over  500  houses ;  the  Tsiih-sze,  over  100 
houses ;  the  Leu-seu,  over  25;  the  Pe-sze  was  placed  over  20  lanes;  the 
Tswan-chaDg,  over  4  le,  or  lanes  of  another  kind ;  the  Le-tsae  was  over  5 
lin,  which  constituted  one  le ;  and  the  Lin-chang  was  over  5  houses,  which 
constituted  a  lin. 

=  Tsin,  the  overthrower  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (B.C.  240)  changed  these  arrange- 
ments :  he  made  10  le  a  Ting,  or  pavilion^f  ruled  by  a  Ting-chang;  10  pavi- 
lions were  considered  a  Heang,  over  which  was  placed  a  San-laou,  "  thrice  old 
man,"  to  teach  the  people;  a  SKh-foo,  "gatherer  of  the  harvest,"  to  adjust 
rural  differences ;  and  a  Yew-keaou,  or  "  patrol,"  to  guard  against  thieves; 
There  was  also  an  officer  added  by  the  Han  (who  continued  the  aforegoing 
System),  whose  duty  it  was  to  encourage  domestic  virtues  and  husbandry.  At 
this  period,  it  is  said,  commenced  the  custom  of  granting  honorary  tablets  to 
place  over  the  doors  of  virtuous  individuals.  *    * 

Succeeding  dynasties  changed  this  system,  making  a  Heang  consist  of 
10,000  houses,  governed  by  officers  appointed  over  1,000,  100,  10,  and  5 
houses,  respectively,  with  corresponding  titles.  At  present,  a  village  is  said 
to  consist  of  5  Chow,  or  25  Tang,  or  75  Tsiih  (clans),  or  375  Le  (lanes),  or 
1,875  Lin  (neighbourhoods),  or  9,375  houses;  the  number  5,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  the  ratio  of  progression  in  these  sums. 

The  Chinese  work  from  whence  the  aforegoing  particulars  are  taken  then 
^ves  an  account  of  the  "  letters-patent  nobility  "  of  China.  Of  this  we  shall 
also  give  an  abridgment. 

Under  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Yin,  the  tse5,  or  nobles,  were  of  three 
d^ees,  in  imitation  df  the  three  glorious  lights  of  nature,  the  siin,  moon, 
and  stars.  Under  the  Chow  they  were  of  five  degrees,  in  allusion  to  the  five 
elements  of  nature,  namely,  water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  and  earth. 

The  nobles  of  ancient  times  were  inferior  kings  or  princes,  ruling  over  a 
certain  territory:  the  emperor  (Teen-tsze,  or  "  son  of  heaven  ")  had  a  domain 
of  1,000  le  in  extent;  the  Kung  and  How  nobles  had  100  le;  the  P!h  70; 
the  Tsze  and  the  Nan  50,  or  about  12  square  miles  English.  Those  nobles 
who  were  unable  to  command  50  le  were  not  united  to,  or  immediately  depen» 
dent  on,  the  emperor,  but  were  attached  to  nobles  of  larger  territories  than 

their 

*  A  measure  equal  to  about  140  lbs.  English. 

t  Tin/r  signifies  a  shed  or  portico  in  public  ways  for  the  people  to  rest  under,  a  dome  supported  by 
pillars  in  a  garden.  Perhaps  in  old  times  it  denoted  a  tent,  and  the  people  were,  at  this  early  period, 
nomade. 
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their  own.  The  Chinese  ''  world  "  was  then  divided  into  nine  Chow  provinces, 
which  contained  1,770  kw 5,  or  nations. 

Another  statement  of  the  distribution  of  territory  amongst  the  andent 
nobles  is  as  follows :  beyond  the  limits  of  the  imperial  domain  of  1,000  ie  was 
a  Far4g-pth,  with  five  kwd,  or  associated  states,  each  having  a  superior  called 
Chang ;  ten  nations  made  a  Le'en,  over  which  was  a  Shwae ;  thirty  madd  a 
Tsiih,  over  which  was  a  Ching;  210  constituted  a  Chow,  over  which  was  a 
superior  noble,  called  Pth ;  these  Plh  were  eight  in  number,  all  of  whom, 
were  dependent  on  two  ministers  of  the  emperor,  called  Urh-Flh,  or  the  two 
Plb,  who  **  divided  the  empire  into  left  and  right/' 

The  posterity  of  the  Choo-how  nobles,  or  those  of  100  le,  ruled  over  their 
estates  by  hereditary  right ;  but  the  Ta-foo,  or  superior  magistates  of  pro- 
vinces or  districts,  did  not  transmit  their  rank  to  their  descendants. 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  nobility  is  very  plausible  and  proba* 
ble :  it  hence  appears  that  titles  were  at  first  annexed  to  territorial  posses- 
sions, as  in  our  own  country.  The  holders  of  offices  retained  their  titles,  derived 
from  those  offices,  only  so  long  as  they  held  them,  or  jit  most  during  life» 
The  subsequent  revolutions  in  the  empire  overturned  the  authority  of  the 
territorial  nobles,  and  deprived  them,  consequently,  of  the  titles  which  their 
possessions  conferred.  In  our  own  country,  the  titles  of  Earl  and  Baron  have 
surmed  the  loss  of  the  territory  to  which  they  were  originally  attached. 

Tsin,  who  conquered  the  petty  independent  states  of  China  about  B.C.  240, 
and  under  whom  China  first  became,  properly  speaking,  an .  empire  (though  it, 
comprehended  less  than  half  the  northern  part  of  modern  China),  instituted, 
it  is  said,  twenty  d^;rees  of  nobility,  to  reward  the  meritorious  services  of  his 
officers.  He  created  twenty  nobles  called  ChS-how,  and  nineteen  at  court 
who  were  denominated  Kwan-nuy-how.  The  latter  had  no  nations  or  cities 
"  to  supply  them  with  food  or  give  them  revenue ;"  their  titles  were  fung^  op 
by  letters-patent.  These  titles,  contemptuously  termed  empty,  were  after^ 
wards  multiplied,  and  in  fact  established,  by  Wei. 

'  When  the  Han,  a  celebrated  dynasty  in  Chinese  history  (and  to  which- 
sdence  and  learning  in  particular  are  said  to  be  under  vast  obligations),  suc- 
ceeded Tsin,  it  created  two  degrees  of  nobility,  Wang  and  How;  the  former 
title,  which  is  translated  Artng,  included  the  emperor's  sons,  who  are  said^ 
indeed,  to  be  the  Choo-how  of  antiquity  before-mentioned.  The  Wang,  on 
creation,  **  received  a  reed  and  some  earth,  with  which  they  repaired  to  their 
destined  territory  to  erect  altars  to  the  land."*  The  How  comprehended 
those  statesmen,  not  of  the  imperial  family,  who  were  ennobled  on  account  of 
tbdr  merit :  these  were  called  Che-how.  All  these  nobles,  however,  had  ter- 
ritories allotted  to  them ;  the  higher  classes  had  10,000  houses  and  upwards; 
the  inferior  500  or  600.  '*  Land,"  says  the  original  work,  '*  was  shared  out 
to  the  nobles,  but  not  to  the  people.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Han  that  the 
people  b^an  to  be  shared  out  to  the  nobles,  and  all  the  Kings  had  each  of 
them  several  tens  of  cities." 

The  Han  dynasty,  besides  the  titles  of  nobility,  added  appellations  of  excel- 
lence, and  conferred  the  privilege  of  special  admission  to  the  imperial  pre- 
sence, and  a  seat  amongst  the  ministers.  Inferior  statesmen,  ennobled  by 
patent,  were  called  Chaou-how,  or  court  nobles ;  these  wore  crowns,  with  a 

flat 

*  Thjs  practice  remindg  us  of  the  livery  and  seizin  of  the  old  English  law. 
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flat  parallelogram-shaped  board  laid  upon  the  head,  and  embroidered  garments. 
When  related  to  the  imperial  family  they  were  called  Wei-choo-how, 

The  Wei  sovereignty  had  six  titles  of  nobility ;  Wang,  Kung,  How,  Plh, 
Tsze,  and  Nan.  Titles  were  also  invented  for  the  sons  of  the  different 
classes.  Other  distinctions,  and  empty  titles,  were  also  conferred  as  rewards 
for  military  services. 

The  Emperor  Tae-che  created  more  than  twenty  kings  out  of  his  family,  to 
each  of  whom  was  given  a  keun  district.  The  kings  and  nobles  were  some- 
times retained  at  court,  sometimes  remanded  to  their  principalities. 

The  Chin  created  nine  orders  of  kings  and  twelve  other  degrees  of  nobility. 

The  Suy  had  nine  ranks  of  nobility,  with  the  prefix  of  places,  such  as  Kw5, 
Keun,  Heen,  &c.,  which  were  afterwards  reduced  to  three,  viz.  Wang,  Kung, 
and  How. 

The  Tang,  in  the  sixth  century,  had  nine  degrees  of  nobility,  like  those  of 
the  Suy ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  styled  Tsin-wang. 

The  founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.D.  950),  who  slighted  military  affairs 
and  honoured  learning,  ennobled  all  his  ministers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title 
of  Kw&-kung,  in  contravention  of  a  law  passed  in  the  Han  dynasty,  that  no 
man  could  be  ennobled  without  military  merit. 

The  Ming  (Chinese)  dynasty  lavished  titles  profusely  amongst  the  imperial 
family,  including  even  the  princesses :  these  titles  are  called  Ming-ke,  '*  &me 
utensils;"  they  have  been  given,  says  the  author,  sparingly  by  succeeding 
dynasties,  on  the  principle  that  "  titles  easily  obtained  lose  their  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.'*" 

The  five  common  titles  of  nobility  are  explained  as  being  derived  from  cer- 
tun  virtues ;  as  some  of  our  heraldic  writers  pretend  to  deduce  armorial  dis- 
tinctions from  moral  qualities.  The  highest  of  the  existing  order  is  the  Kung, 
so  called,  it  is  said,  from  a  generous  regard  to  the  public  or  general  good,  in 
opposition  to  selfishness ;  this  being  considered  the  highest  virtue :  to  under- 
stand which,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  character  kung^  which  is  com- 
pounded of  /}(i,  to  turn  the  back  upon,  and  sze,  selfish  :  denoting  the  opposite 
of  that  which  is  selfish  and  unjust.  The  second  order,  or  How  nobles,  are 
those  who,  being  repelled  for  their  virtues,  yet  wait,  patient  and  persevering, 
amidst  suffering,  for  better  times.  How  signifies  a  target,  the  character  of 
which  is  compounded  of  a  man  extending  a  cloth,  and  an  arrow  hanging  from 
it.  The  third  order,  or  Plh  nobles,  are  "  bright  men,"  as  the  word  denotes ; 
t.  e.  seniors  possessing  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  The  fourth  order,  or 
Tsze  nobles,  are  those  capable  of  nurturing  and  training  up  other  persons  in 
virtuous  conduct :  the  word  Uze  signifies  literally,  or  rather  radically,  child. 
The  fifth  and  last  order  consists  of  the  Nan  nobles,  who  are  '^  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  burden  of  important  offices  manfully,  and  thereby  giving  repose  to 
others :"  the  character  nan  is  compounded  of  two  radicals,  teen^  a  field,  and 
le^hf  strength. 

The  original  author  closes  his  disquisition  upon  the  nobility  of  China  by 
enumerating  a  few  examples  of  those  who  have  "humbly  declined  being 
ennobled." 
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CALCUTTA, 

Observing,  m  an  Indian  periodical  work,*  commendations  bestowed  upon 
a  poem  which  we  had  never  seen,  entitled  '*  Calcutta,"  published  in  this 
country  many  years  ago,f  which  is  described  by  the  editor  of  that  work  as 
affording  a  remarkably  correct  and  happy  picture  of  the  passing  scenes  and 
feelings  of  an  Indian  life ;  we  sought  out  the  work,  and  with  some  difficulty 
found  it.  A  perusal  of  it  justifies  us  in  pronouncing  it  a  very  amusing  produc- 
tion. It  is  of  a  satirical  character,  and  accompanied  by  copious  notes  explanatory 
of  its  allusions;  but  the  satire  is  harmless,  and  the  verse  which  conveys  it  is 
smooth,  and  occasionally  elegant.  Two  spefdcers  are  introduced,  discussing 
subjects  familiarly  propounded,  after  the  manner  of  the  Latin  satirists,  in  two 
dialogues :  this  form  was  adopted,  says  the  author,  *'  as  it  afforded  the  best 
opportunity  of  compassing,  in  a  desultory  manner,  a  variety  of  unconnected 
topics,  which  the  order  and  arrangement  of  more  formal  composition  would 
have  associated  with  difficulty."  We  shall  not  render  an  unacceptable  office  to 
our  readers  by  devoting  a  few  pages  to  a  review  of  this  poem,  which  escaped 
notice  by  London  critics  at  the  period  of  its  publication. 

Of  the  interlocutors,  one  is  exhibited  as  a  youth  recently  from  England, 
and  destined  for  the  civil  service,  who  is  in  his  griffinage^  full  of  extravagant 
but  disappointed  hopes,  and  fond  of  pleasure ;  the  other  is  an  individual  who 
has  become  habituated  to  the  manners  and  climate  of  India  by  long  residence 
there;  he  feels,  nevertheless,  an  anxiety  to  return  to  his  father-land.  On 
being  reproached  by  the  latter  with  **  viewing  subjects  with  distempered  eyes," 
and  *'  laying  a  burthening  stress  on  paltry  evils,"  the  griffin  breaks  out  thus : 

Curse  on  the  ship  in  evil  hour  that  bore 

My  jolted  frame  to  India's  burning  shore ! 

An  inauspicious  hour,  from  which  I  date 

The  bitter  torments  of  a  wretdied  fate : 

Deluded,  listening  to  the  tales  they  told, 

Lands  rich  in  mines,  and  rivers  streaming  gold ; 

Whence  twelve  short  years,  in  Luxury's  lap  beguiled, 

Would  bear  me  homeward,  Fortune's  favourite  child. 

To  pass  my  days  in  some  secure  retreat. 

Or  grace  the  mazes  of  St.  James's  Street. 

Even  then,  in  fancy  drawn  with  bays  or  roans, 

I  seized  the  reins,  and  rattled  o'er  the  stones ; 

While,  dressed  in  Sunday  trim,  the  tradesmen's  wives 

Exclaimed  :  **  sweet  gentleman,  how  well  be  drives  !" 

Or  pleased  amid  Arcadian  bowers  I  stood. 

Where  fancy  waved  around  the  towering  wood  : 

A  mansion  too,  some  classic  artist's  pride. 

Rose  on  the  banks  of  a  meandering  tide, 

A  well 'known  spot,  where  endless  feasts  invite 

The  neighbouring  squire  to  hospitable  rite. 

Oh !  fond  delusion  !  prospects  nursed  in  vain. 

The  rude  creation  of  a  thoughtless  brain ! 

A  visionary  image,  formed  to  shun 

The  melting  gaze  of  India's  fervid  sun ! 

Now, 

•  The  Oriental  Obterver,  No.  I.  for  February  1827,  published  weekly ;  a  work  whkh,  as  f!ur  as  we 
can  judge  from  a  first  number,  to  likely  to  be  popular  in  India, 
-f  Calcutta,  a  poem,  with  notes.    London,  8vo.  181I> 
i  A  new  comer  from  Europe  to,  for  the  first  twelve  months,  denominated  at  Calcutta  a/rK^n. 
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Now,  sad  reverse !  the  rich  delusion  flics, 

House,  park,  and  carriage,  vanish  from  my  eyes  ! 

Condemned,  alas  !  twelve  tedious  years  to  burn. 

Nor  dare  the  vast  expenses  of  return. 

When  all  the  savings  of  attentive  care 

Would  scarcely  buy  a  cabin  eight  feet  square ; 

Content  in  England  with  a  single  room. 

And  solitary  nag  without  a  groom. 

Alas  !  twice  ten  revolving  years,*  or  more. 

Must  prudence  guide  the  helm  and  swell  the  store, 

Not  one  rupee  in  useless  frolic  spent. 

And  steady  interest  at  eight  percent, 

£re}  scorched  and  fried,  from  India's  shores  I  fly. 

And  taste  the  sweetness  of  my  native  sky : 

Then,  recompense  of  past  laborious  days, 

A  snug  estate  might  solace  life's  decays. 

Yet,  ah !  what  spot  reflection  can  exclude. 

Or  soothe  the  sad  emotions  that  intrude  ? 

Who  then  remains  of  all  the  numerous  band 

That' called  me  *'  friend,**  and  grasped  the  willing  ham 

Perhaps  in  pensive  silence  I  may  tread 

The  honoured  turf  where  rests  a  parent's  head. 

Recalling  to  my  mind,  with  many  a  sigh, 

The  eager  fond  embrace,  the  last  good-bye, 

Affection's  warmest  wishes  as  I  sailed. 

The  eye  that  uttered  and  the  tongue  that  failed. 

His  friend  reminds  him  that  eminence  must  be  attained  by  study 
tion^  ''  housed  up  all  day  with  moonshee  at  his  side."    The  other 

Sad  mortifying  thought,  that  steals  away 

The  fairest  prospects  of  a  future  day ! 

For  late,  as  eager  to  employ  my  time, 

And  learn  the  hated  language  of  the  clime. 

With  studious  toil  to  well-brushed  booksf  applied, 

I  scorned  the  task,  and  cast  the  page  aside : 

And  shall  I  then  the  hapless  toil  repeat. 

While  Hadley*s  works  lie  sprawling  at  my  feet  ? 

Shall  jargonists  repress  the  rising  snore, 

Or  dreams  of  Gilchrist,  prostrate  on  the  floor  ? 

Avaunt  ye  lexicons,  and  essays  sage  ! 

For  visiting  and  fun  my  thoughts  engage : 

Long  is  the  list  of  those  whose  spacious  hall 

Ne'er  saw  me  at  a  dinner  or  a  ball ; 

Of  those  who,  pleased  th'  attentive  card  to  see, 

Would  hope  '<  the  honour  of  my  company.*' 

Delicious  thought !  with  nods  and  simpers  blest. 

And  gracious  smiles  that  penetrate  the  breast ! 

Perhaps  at  evening,  with  importance  big. 

The  Course^  might  see  me  grinning  in  my  gig ; 


*  "  Twenty-five  years  may  be  taken  as  the  period  in  which  a  civil  servant  may  reguku 
proper  habits  of  economy,  an  independent  fortune  in  India."— Jfor^ueM  WOietW  Mi 
eutta  Cotteget  sec.  42. 

t  The  library,  in  India,  has  many  subtle  insinuating  enemies,  which  penetrate 
devour  the  leaves.    Their  ravages  are  best  prevented  by  brushing  the  volumes  occasion 

t  The  favourite  place  of  resort  during  that  short  period  when  the  absence  of  an  into 
rates  tlie  captive  "  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  presidency  "  from  a  wearisome  day  of  coj 
the  scene  of  varioiks  gradations  of  equestrian  grace,  and  charioteering  excellence— the  v 
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E'en  senior  merchants,  flocking  down  to  meet 
The  fair  arriyals  by  an  English  fleet, 
Might  view  me  fill  the  honourable  place,' 
And  gape  un pitied  at  the  stranger's  face. 

A,   Your  palkee  cools  beside  the  shadowing  wall, 
And  eight  stout  bearers*  wait  their  master's  c»li ; 
Waked  from  a  sound*  repose  the  frisky  group 
beneath  the  labouring  poles  will  joy  to  stoop, 
Try  their  best  trot  along  the  dusty  road. 
And  puff  and  groan  and  gruntf  beneath  the  load. 
Yet  fiercely  darting  on  the  wooden  frame. 
Each  ray  shall  scorch  you  as  an  angry  flame, 
And  cloudless  bursts  the  beam  that  proudly  mocks 
The  stifling  shelter  of  your  feeble  box; 
Unseasoned  yet,  a  thicker  volume  runs 
Through  your  full  veins  and  tempts  inflaming  suns,^ 
And  now,  with  thirst,  with  heat,  with  Ule  o*ercome. 
How  fares  the  daring  sportsman  at  Dum-Dum, 
Some  zealous  youth,  by  keenest  ardour  led. 
Gun  in  his  hand,  and  chatta  o*er  his  head? 
Fast  as  he  labours  in  the  burning  chase. 
The  frequent  handkerchief  salutes  his  fac^. 
An  iron  frame  werb  fruitlessly  bestowed. 
When  bums  and  boils  within  the  bilious  load ; 
When  rapid  fever  riots  in  the  vein. 
And -fierce  delirium  crowds  the  torturied  brain. 
On  sickness'  couch  how  dearly  shall  he  pay 
For  the  dhort  frolic  of  a  burning  day— 
To  fkil,  perhaps,  each  vain  preiscription  tried,    ' 
For  quails  and  snipes  an  hapless  suidde ! 

J?.  I  hate  the  ground  with  pyramids§  oppressed. 

Where  a^es  molilder  in  se|)uldhra1  rest, 

Where  long  effusions  of  the  liabouring  pen 

Weep  o*er  the  virtues  of  the  best  of  men. 

And  fond  affection  rears  the  pond'rous  stone 

To  worth  and  wisdom,  plucked  at  twenty-one. 

Far 

r  Eastern  emporium.  Much  amusement  might,  be  derived  from  a  calm  survey  of  this  darling 
e ;  but,  alas !  the  season  of  peril  is  not  the  ttane  for  otaservatlon— and  woe  to  the  wheels  of  the 
tunate  speculatist,  who  indulges  curiosity  to  the  neglect  of  his  rehis.  Danger  is  never  so  greatly  to 
iprdiended  as  on  th«  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  England— Jtfn^vn^ur  Sam  gryphes  equia,  A  six 
lis*  voyage  is  sufl9ciait  to  efface  every  idea  of  equilibrium  on  horseback ;  and  the  steerage  of  a  gig 
ience  not  to  be  learned  on  the  deck  of  an  Indiaman. 

earers  are  laborious  drowsy  beings,  employed  in  carrying  the  palkee  (palankeen),  &c.  tscc.  They 
^y  blessed  with  an  apathy  and  stupidity  that  seems  proof  against  all  excitements,  save  from  that 
I  love  of  money,  which  engrosses  and  debases  the  Hindoo  character.  Their  ordinary  rate  may  be 
fed  at  four  miles  in  the  hour. 

lie  incessant  noise  made  by  the  palankeen-bearers  cannot  fail  to  be  very  disagreeable  to  a  person  on 
It  arrival,  as  it  gives  the  idea  of  great  labour  and  fatigue.  A  certain  kind-hearted  man,  whose  bene- 
9e  was  wounded  by  these  sounds  of  distress,  very  compassionately  alighted  from  his  palankeen,  in 
It  expedition  in  that  vehicle,  and  trudged  on,  in  a  burning  sun,  to  relieve  his  groaning  followers^ 
w»may  presume,  never  understood  the  singular  motive  by  which  he  was  actuated. 
iMve  are  those  who  disr^^ard  every  warning  of  prudence,  till  illness  lamentably  estatdishes  the  foUy 
m^gtt  of  expoeure  to  a  tropical  sun.  The  sportsman,  whose  health  and  ardour  have  survived, 
■I  abatement,  a  hot  season's  shooting,  will  laugh  at  advice  to  relinquish  pursuits  which  must 
llfliyruin  his  constitution.  To  common  sense,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  same  causes  which  would 
htentennously  fatal  to  one  roan,  are  not  likely  to  be  perfectly  harmlees  to  another.    No  such 

I  of  temperament  ever  existed  between  natives  of  the  same  country. 

plaoee  of  interment  at  Calcutta  are  ornamented  in  the  true  Egyptian  style.    The  moouments 
a  pyramidical  form ;  and,  like  the  sepulchres  of  the  Romans,  salute  the  eye  of  tlia 
MVflB  the  Toad-sidct 
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Far  be  that  hour  when  bhick-edged  cards*  shall  call 
My  sorrowing  friends  to  gather  round  my  pall, 
And  swell  with  sable  pomp  the  gloomy  way, 

As  feebly  droops  the  last  sad  evening  ray. 

«        •        •        « 

J?.  AlasJ  theservioeis  not  whatit  «ras! 
How  much  degen'rate  from  those  golden  days,  ' 
When  money  streamed  a  thousand  different  ways, 
When  hands  and  pockets  wisely  understood 
No  rule  of  guidance  but  their  master*5  good : 
Ere  yet  we  ventured  honesty  to  sham, 
And  drew  no  profit  from  the  low  salaam ; 
Thought  it  no  fault,  whatever  were  the  drift. 
To  take  a  handsome  nuszaf  as  a  gift ! 
Now  rules  and  scruples  all  our  prospects  blast. 
Touch  but  the  money,  and  you  lose  your  caste. 

His  friend  recommends  temperance,  economy,  and  the  saving  system ;  the 
other  exclaims : 

What  say  you  then  ?  Must  Britons  feed  on  rice. 
Live  in  mud  walls,  drink  water,  and  count  pice? 
Must  we  all  comforts  dastardly  refuse, 
And  learn  the  art  of  saving  from  Hindoos  ? 
And  all  for  what  ?     Oh,  patriot's  pretence ! 
A  mutton-chop  in  England  twelve  years  hence! 
Qr  crawling  home  starved  skeletons  and  bones, 
To  stop  our  mouths  and  terminate  our  groans, 
Of  England's  joys  impatient  to  partake^ 
Crown  our  long  years  of  fiimioe  with  beef-steak ! 

ji.  Nor  yet  so  fiu^— 1  bate  the  vile  extreme ; 
A  miser's  praise  shall  never  be  my  theme  * 
Steer  the  right  course :  despise  a  niggard  care^ 
Nor  lainly  search  for  nutriment  in  air. 
Who  Ipves  the  skin-flint,  who  curtails  his  sleep. 
And  frdts  bis  life  to  make  a  purchase  che^^ ; 
Ne'er  yields  the  fingered  cash  without  a  sigh,    ' 
^  But  praises  damaged  bargains^  to  the  sky ; 

The  bustling  auction  eagerly  attends, 
Saves  his  own  purse,  but  poisons  all  his  friends? 
Is  there  no  medium  oonmion-sense  can  show 
'Twist  mad  extravagance  and  sordid  woe  ? 
Why  vainly  chase  a  bubble  and  a  shade^ 
And  yield  thy  very  comfort  to  parade  ? 
Oh  bliss  supreme !  oh  enviable  lot ! 
When  glows  the  breeze  intolerably  hot, 

To 

*  On  the  desdi  at  sn  Europesn,  letident  in  Calcutta,  no  time  is  lost  in  printing  and  cboilsting 
throughout  the  tetdement  a  melancholy  black-edged  card,  announciog  the  time  appofaited  for  the  faitar- 
ment  of  the  deecaied,  and  lequMtiog  the  attendance  of  such  friends  as  may  be  disposed  to  aooompaay 
f;he  body  to  the  gravob 

t  AnoMflg of  BMBU7»  presented  to  penons  in  ^vated sltuattoni  and  whidi  theawantoof  tlw 
Compawy  are  veiy  properly  inhibited  from  aooepting.  Under  cover  of  this  cewrooatous  aiags,  tlw 
natives  jaii^tpttrdune,  ftom  abandoned  and  rapacious  men,  the  sanction  and  Ikvour  of  law,  am  the  aide 
•rfhmdi  oppieision,  and  enormity.  We  are  sufliciently  conversant  with  the  artifloeandconvptlonof 
Asiatic  diaracter,  to  be  wdl  assured  that  a^ft  of  any  value  ia  never  oAbred  withoiit  design 

t  It  nnist  be  acknowledged  that  instances  of  sordid  parsimony  are  not  numerous  among  oar  country- 
men  in  Bengal.  However,  lome  dirty  characters  are  to  be  found,  rummaging  among  the  small  loCsof 
an  auction,  and  venturing  cautiooaly  into  a  competition  fw  half  a  doaen  of  sour  bear  er< 
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To  keep  four  turbanned  idlers  by  your  chair. 
Merely  to  make  a  clamour,  and  to  stare. 
Indulge  their  hankerings  for  a  silver  fork,* 
And  curse  your  Christian  appetite  for  pork. 

The  unhappy  gri/f.,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  ennui,  sighing  for  "  a  res- 
pite from  blue  devils,  heat,  and  bile,"  is  sarcastically  condoled  with  by  his 
more  experienced  interlocutor,  who  wishes  his  fits  of  torpor  may  be  undis- 
turbed by  the  intrusion  of  sircar  or  dun ;  and  then  draws  a  dejecting  picture 
of  the  fate  of  an  unmonied  wight. 

B*  Why  then  on  such  a  spot  did  Wellesley  rear 
A  studious  seat,  to  Eastern  learning  dear. 
Where  giddy  youths  a  thousand  channels  find 
To  drain  &e  purse,  and  dissipate  the  mind  ? 

A*  It  banished  far,  where  rocky  hills  salute 
Ganges*  vast  stream,  and  nurse  the  forest's  root ; 
Where  wild  Monghyr,  in  sylvan  beauty  fair. 
Boasts  a  cool  climate,  and  a  healthy  air ; 
Genius  were  yours  some  method  to  invent 
Of  squandering  cash — for  money  must  be  spent ; 
And  hours  that  now  society  allots 
To  forms  and  fashions,  had  confirmed  you  sots ; 
Had  changed  the  dance  which  temp'rate  pleasure  leads, 
For  tipsy  reels,,  rough  fun,  and  Thracian  deeds ; 
Perched  you  on  punkah,i*  arbiter  of  feasts. 
Bumper  in  hand,  &e  pride  of  kindred  beasts ; 
Or  opening  fast  the  labyrinth  of  vice. 
Filed  in  your  deafened  ears  the  constant  dice. 

J9.  Yet  here  the  tedious  hours  unvaried  crawl. 
One  day  describes  the  listlessness  of  all : 
We  fiime  to-day,  to-morrow  must  we  reek. 
The  same  the  next  day,  and  so  on  the  week ! 
To-morrow*s  light  fihall  see  us  pale  and  glum. 
And  muckenders  shall  wave  for  months  to  come : 
And  yet  to-day,  more  tedious  than  the  past. 
It  seems  an  age  since,  torpid  and  aghast. 
The  punctual  calif  at  moming*gun  I  heard. 
And  o'er  the  plain  my  panting  courser  spurred. 
Snufied  the  cool  air,  and  to  the  buildings  sped, 
When  tyrant  Sol  upreared  his  daxzling  head. 

A.  Slept  you  again  !     B.  With  many  a  drowsy  nod 
I  paid  dull  homage  to  the  sleepy  God ; 

But 

•  After  a  large  dinner,  to  whldi  every  body  brings  his  own  servant  or  servants^  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
>vy  to  prevent  all  egress  from  the  premises  till  the  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  have  been  counted,  that  the 
mspldoui  herd  that  attends  us  may  be  searched,  in  case  of  any  defalcation  in  the  return  of  those  articles. 
The  servnts  who  wait  bdUnd  our  chairs  are  Musluhnans  of  the  lowest  description,  the  scum  of  the 
oooBtry,  who,  without  the  slightest  objectfcni  to  plunder  their  infidel  masters  on  every  occasioa,  are 
■fedyionipiriottsastotouchfaigpork,  or  any  other  unclean  food  prohibited  in  the  Koran, 
f  The  punkah  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  make  existence  supportable  in  those  sultry  siiflhcathig 
iwmebnotunfreqnently  bless  the  climate  of  BengaL  It  is  usually  an  oblong  fkame  of  wood, 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  xoaoi,  and  covered  with  linen  closely  eiitended  over  it.  This 
■upported  by  ropes  flrom  the  cdling.  Is  committed  to  tiie  care  of  a  servant,  who,  oordinhaDd, 
ittieftame  in  a  seesaw  motion— and  thus  produces  a  partial  circulation  of  air.  To  stride  theie 
i  the  fh>llc  ci  many  a  bacchanalian  party— 

Caium  iptum  petimut  gtulHiia, 

i  ThelHi4««kor  rising  at  daybreak  for  a  oonsUtaUonal  ride  is  severely  fdt  by  those  whom  the  heat 
of  the  ai^l  derived  of  a  refreshing  sleep. 
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But  nought  the  sofa*s  easy  length  availed, 
A  ceaseless  hum  my  listening  cars  regaled  : 
Musquitoes  swarmed  around,  a  thirsty  throng, 
Raised  the  red  bump,  and  tuned  the  hollow  song. 

A,  You  rise,  no  doubt,  in  irritable  plight, 
And  suffering  servants  pay  for  every  bite : 
Theirs  is  the  luck  in  dumb  surprise  to  list 
Your  broken  jargon,*  and  to  feel  your  fist ; 

Cuffed  here,  kicked  there,  the  pondVing  blockhead  reels. 
And  scarcely  knows  his  headpiece  from  his  heels. 

B,  What,  when  all  dressing  order  they  invert. 
First  handing  you  a  waistcoat,  then  a  shirt. 

In  the  same  hose  your  legs  and  arms  would  shove. 
And  scarcely  know  a  stocking  from,  a  glove : 
When  steeped  in  biang,t  so  wonderfully  bright, 
Their  wits  three  sable  loggerheads  unite. 
Matured  in  dulness  by  experience  long. 
And  perfect  in  the  knack  of  doing  wrong, . 
What  man  with  temper  cast  in  happiest  mould 
But  gives  his  tongue  free  liberty  to  scold  ? 

Amongst  the  resources  of  the  ennuyes  in  India,  in  the  first  rank  is 
the  hookah,  to  which  "  fashionable  and  delectable  pastime,"  says  the  author, 
"  many  are  driven  by  the  sheer  want  of  occupation."  The  hookah  is  pretty  well 
known  in  England ;  but  we  nevertheless  subjoin  the  description  of  it  given  by 
the  writer  in  a  note,  con  amore  *  **  an  instrument  used  for  smoking  a  particular 
preparation  of  tobacco,  in  the  fumes  of  which  many  of  our  Anglo- Asiatics 
are  constantly  enveloped.  That  part  of  the  apparatus  in  which  the  tobacco  is 
deposited,  communicates  by  a  perpendicular  tube  with  a  receptacle  for  water, 
through  which  passes  that  voluminous  tube  or  snake,  which  the  performer 
holds,  and  from  which  he  inhales  the  grateful  steam.  A  sweet  Jiamionioia 
bubbling  of  the  mater  is  produced  by  the  suction.  The  whole  machine  rests 
upon  a  small  carpet  or  rug.*' 

The  old  Indian  expatiates  upon  the  resources  which  may  be  found  in  the 
course  and  in  the  sports  of  the  fields  where  the  jackall's  brush  is  coveted 
instead  of  Reynard's.  These  recreation^,  and  the  topics  of  conversation  they 
afford,  diminish,  he  says,  the  tedium  of  the  time.    The  other  party  alleges  that 

Themes  such  as  these  the  table  would  pollute. 

Where  'tis  good  breeding's  essence  to  be  mute.f 

Important  hour,  when  todai  souls  conspirs 

To  cheat  the  heavy. moments  and  perspire ;  j^^^ 

«  On  the  fint  establishment  of  a  young  man  in  India,  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  unfor- 
tunate domestics,  whose  ill  fate  it  is  to  be  taxed  with  a  greater  portion  of  stupidity  than  actually 
oppresses  them.    When  the  master  is  unintelligible,  are  the  servants  likely  to  be  unperplexed  ? 

t  The  effects  of  bang,  a  preparation  from  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  wild  hemp,  are—'*  to  confound  the 
understanding,  set  the  imaghiation  loose,  and  induce  a  kind  of  folly  and  forgetfulness.**  With  this 
common  sthnulant,  the  native  servants  are  too  apt  to  fortify  themselves  against  the  cares  and  calamities 
of  servitude. 

X  That  general  familiarity  which  is  said  to  have  some  years  since  prevailed  In  Indian  society,  hat 
luckily  lost  ground  at  Calcutta,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  an  observance  of  form  and  punctilio,  which. 
If  not  carried  to  unreasonable  lengths,  inclines  to  the  preferable  extreme.  Society  without  any  restraint 
of  decorum  and  good  breeding,  is  a  fabric  without  cemoit.  The  comp<nient  materials  cannot  long 
coalesce,  and  such  divisions  must  inevitably  occur  as  endanger  the  whole  structure.  As  to  the  distretsing 
•ilenceof  some  of  the  tables  at  the  presidency,  of  which  a  common  complaint  Is  made  by  new-comeni 
ftom  England,  and  jovial  fellows  from  the  upper  provinces.  It  is  suspected  to  have  a  main  source  fan  the 
climate  of  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  which  has  sometimes  a  remarkable  effect  In  deadening  the  xdlsh 
for  social  intercourse.  Conversation  is  a  fatigue  when  oppressive  heat  Induces  somnolency,  and  sua- 
pended  animation  is  recalled  only  by  such  efforts  as  perhaps  we  have  no  Inducement  to  make.  The  foi- 
fnaJ  dinners  at  Calcutta  are  far  from  exhilarating,  and  occupy  a  great  space  of  time  s  so  that 

0*pe<*c  in  longo  fOA  c«(  obrepcre  svmnuin. 
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And  «t  some  dinner,  foraKil  i^nd  immaisfik 
4U  sliine  in  silencci  prodigies  of  sense ! . 

ji.  But  if^  too  blest,  at  happier  board  you  sk, 
Treasure  each  word,,  nor  slumber  over  wjt; 
Some  new  remark  the  weather  may  suggest : 
**  The  day*s  been  hot,  and  I  was  much  opprest;*' 
**  I  thought  the  Course  extremely  warm  to-liight  ;*'— 
**  *Tis  always  so,  I  think."—"  You're  vwy  right." 
Tfi  pay  such  gems  of  intellect,  their  due. 
We  wipe  our  face,  and  prove  th*  assertion  true,' 
An  anxious  look  around  the  table  cast. 
For  other  sallies  vlg*rous  as  the  last« 

J^  Must  every  evening  constantly  repeat ' 
These  dismal  scenes,  these  agonies  of  heal  f 
Doomed  in  a  pompous  stupor  to  impart 
The  lofty  fiights  of  culinary  art, 
Now  on  some  ponderous  joint  I  show  my  ^kiU, 
Now  from  my  forehead  wipe  the  tepid  riU; 
While  reddening  wounds,  whence  thirsty  insects  drew 
A  sanguinary  surfeit  ere  they  flew. 
Arrest  my  anxious  labours,  and  demand 
The  fretful  nail,  the  irritating  hand.  ' 

Then  too  the  mind  in  bold  excursion  soars. 
And  the  free  tongue  a  wordy  current  pours  > 
For  round  the  board  in  animating  strain 
Starts  the  wild  thought  of  fancy  from  the  brarn  | 
Sound  sober  argument  employs  the  time,    * 
Or  genius  towers  unfettered  and  sublime^ 
Ye  too  I  thank,  who,  sitting  at  my  side;. 
With  endless  stores  of  anecdote  supplied. 
Lords  of  keen  raillery,  who  rapid  stray 
0*er  fancy's  realms,  and  with  a  glance  sorv^^ 
Who,  as  your  breasts  with  sacred  ardor  throb^ 
With  ecstacy  inspired,  pronounce,  '*  Iioll  Shrob!"* 
Or  filled  with  bright  conceptions  of  the  mind^ 
Which  in  weak  words  unworthy  utterance  find, 
Content  to  feed  upon  the  inward  fire, 
From  low  terrestrial  politics  retire,  • 

And  on  each  topic  countenance  bestow. 
By  words  of  nervous  strength— as  Yes,  or  Not* 

^.  .Some,  in  deep  reveries  and  slumbers  lost^' 
Sleep  off  &tiguje ;  for  business  will  exhaust. 
As,  perched  all  day  on  some  oflicial  seat. 
They  force  long  paragraphs  o*er  many  a  sheet, 
Brandish  the  pen,  and  deal  the  lib*ral  ink. 
While  vulgar  mortals  in  oblivion  sink. 
'  £,  Yet  beer  that  foams  impatient  of  the  cork. 
Will  tempt  them  from  the  labours  of  the  dawk. 
And  tiffin'sf  welcome  summons  interpose 
A  grateful  meal,  a  season  of  repose. 

A,  Sedate  they  quit  the  ruminating  chair, 
And  breathe  abroad  the  ev*ning  dust  and  air. 


A# 


ywyeiljl  rignifles  red  wine,  and  is  the  ienn  used  to  distiaguish  claret. 

jHffid,  hincheoD,  may  be  termed  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  The  etyinol<^  of  tlie  wottl  I 
r  tend  explained;  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence  to  those  who  do  not  oonfine  themsdvetto  Uie 
t'^fmtfmSi  flBjoymetits  of  this  agreeable  hour.  With  most  men  it  has  a  recomnwodation.qC  idia^ 
jht  kk  Indian  Uf»— jNirftf m  wlido  demere  de  die. 
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As  dips  the  sunj  of  dazding  splendour  shorn, 

When  the  wide  fort  resounds  the  eyeniog  horn. 

And  piereing  heat,  by  rays  meridian  thrown, 

Glows  in  each  gun,  and  bursts  from  erery  stone ; 

Though  BOine  tall  building's  length*ning  shade  between, 

From  beams  descending  spread  an  ample  screen ; 

And  planted  vain  in  ornamental  roWs, 

Tree  after  tree  a  trifling  shelter  throws. 

What  time,  when,  dripping  with  exhaling  sap. 

The  gross  beer-drinker  rises  from  his  nap. 

And  forth  unanimously  joyed  to  break 

The  long  arvest,  and  revel  while  awake ; 

Full  many  a  soddened  form  in  jacket*  white, 

Wings  from  the  thronging  Course  bis  airy  flight. 

Borne  on  the  steed,  or  perched  with  whip  and  reins. 

In  a  dear  specimen  of  Stewart'sf  pains. 

Fast  roll  the  wheels ;  the  scise,^  with  equal  pace. 

Grasps  tiie  kind  aid  of  some  befriending  brace ; 

And  dragged,  and  whirled,  witli  chowrie  in  his  hand. 

Longs  for  th'  attractions  of  the  fav'rite  band. 

When  his  own  sahib,  to  harmony  alive. 

May  join  the  crowds  deserting  from  the  drive^ 

And  o*er  the  trembling  drawbridge  rattling  hard. 

Rush  to  the  pleasures  of  the  promenade. 

And  saunt*ring  gently  o'er  the  burning  flags. 

Flirt  with  the  fair,  and  frolic  with  the  wags, 

No  time  so  hot ;  for  through  the  spacious  square 

Floats  the  unnerving  breath  of  sultry  air. 

And  ev'iy  building,  to  its  centre  warm. 

Gives  a  dull  languor  to  the  evening  calm. 

Meanwhile  the  sparks,  who  sober  haunts  prefer 

Tor  music's  charms,  and  scandal's  busy  stir. 

Far  from  the  roving  hum  at  evening  steals 

And  give  to  drifting  roads  the  dusty  wheel. 

j9.  Eyes  and  mouth  closed,  and  head  with  caution  bowed. 
When  rises  high  in  air  the  powdering  cloud. 
Waked  by  the  dancing  courser's  welUfed  pride, 
Or  jaded  beasts  to  sorry  hackries§  tied. 

A.  But  when  hard  showers  the  flitting  atoms  bind, 
Unfelt  the  dryness  of  a  southern  wind.|| 
When  louring  clouds  the  hidden  azure  clog. 
And  nought  remains  in  season  but  the  frog. 
O'er  the  wet  marshy  plain  distinctly  seen 
Chowringhee's  stately  buildings  bound  the  greeo, 

When, 

*  A  coat  is  8  raresight  during  the  hot  season,  to  be  encountered  only  at  foraial  parties,  when  decorum 
requiies  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  comfort.  Lord  ComwaUia,  who  had  a  disracter  to  disregard  these  petty 
distinctions!  exempted  his  dinner  visitants  from  the  burden  of  wvm  clothing,  and,  on  sitting  down  to 
taUe,  gave  the  word  of  command,  *<  Off  coats  I" 

t  An  English  coachmaker  settled  in  Calcutta,  whoee  workmanship  is  very  superior,  and  charges  cor- 
vespondiiigly  hilgh. 

:^  Asms  NKvaat  who  accompanies  his  horse,  and  is  generaUy  capable  of  very  great  exertkn.  Their 
bsdgeoif  ^ce  is  adhowrie,  a  short  stick  with  a  tail  of  hone-hair  attached  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  beat- 
ing o^T.  the  flies. 

\  jfLmdm.  of  covered  cartiaga  much  in  use  amongst  the  natives,  and  usuaUy  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
mifmiSepfioief,  deno^^ 

I  The  prevaioing  Wbid  during  the  hot  dry  season.  It  gives  place  early  in  June  to  eastertywindabwUdi 
eootinueprcvatent  during  tiie  rains. 
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When,  lost  their  snowy  gloss*  and  Parian  pride, 
A  sombre  yellow  streaks  the  dripping  side  ; 
And  on  the  pillars  perched,  in  formal  glooo),.  . 
The  giant4tfga]lt  shakes  his  soaking  pluipe  ^ 
Winged  scavenger,  whose  use  the  laws  coDfe8% 
And  cherish  well  in  gluttonous  excess. 

As  forth  he  stalks  with  militaiy  air,      

From  carrion  heaps  a  putrid  feast  to  tear  ;. 
Monarch  of  filth,  to  take  his  refuse  fill 
*Midst  thievish  crows  that  shrink  before  bis  bilU 

le  description  of  the  concomitants  of  refection  in  the  East  is  just  to  the 
r;  though  a  mere  English  writer  would  scarcely  credit  it : 

Let  tlien  the  swinish  epicure  confess 

His  abject  love  to  wallow  in  excess  I 

'*  Drink  now,'*  he  cries,  '<  and  heap  the  groaning  board 

With  every  taste  that  orient  climes  afford.** 

Say,  do  his  ravished  eyes  with  transport  glow. 

Or  heavy  si^^s  attest  the  glutton's  ^oe? 

Alas !  creative  nature  calls  to  light 

Myriads  of  winged  forms  in  sportive  flight. 

When  gathered  clouds  with  ceaseless  fury  pour 

A  constant  deluge  in  the  rushing  shower. 

On  every  dish  the  bouncing  beetle  falls. 

The  cockroach  plays,  or  caterpillar  crawls ; 

A  thousand  shapes  of  variegated  hues 

Parade  the  table,  and  inspect  the  stews ! 

The  living  walls  the  swarming  hundreds  stick, 

Or  court,  a  dainty  meal,  the  oily  wick ;  .  * 

Heaps  over  heaps  their  slimy  bodies  di^nch, 

Out  go  the  lamps  vrith  suffocating  stench ! 

When  hideous  insects  ev'ry  plate  defilet 

The  laugh  how  empty,  and  how  forced  the  smilf;  ? 

The  knife  and  fork  a  quiet  moment  steal. 

Slumber  secure,  and  bless  the  idle  meal ; 

The  pensive  master,  leaning  in  his  diair. 

With  manly  patience  mutters  in  despair  ! 

O  England  !  show,  with  all  thy  fabled  bliss. 

One  scene  of  real  happiness  like  this ! 

e  poem  concludes  with  the  following  ejaculation  from  the  elder  speaker : 

Oh  for  that  happy  day  (compared  with  that. 
All  days  are  joyless  and  all  pleasures  flat). 
When  filled  with  boundless  raptures  of  delight, 
J.  view  low  Saugor  fiiding  from  the  sight ; 
Hail  in  the  welcome  breeze  a  glad  retreat 
From  shores  that  glisten  with  eternal  heat, 
And,  as  the  bellying  saija  distended  swell, 
To  heat  and  India  bid  a  long  farewell ! 

Where 

ebssntlftal  eflkct  produced  by  a  compositfon  termed  chunatiin  Is  utteriy  lost  darinlit'the'  w^ 
,  widdi  greatly  dMigore  and  deaden  the  MUlant  coattaig  of  the  noble  hou^ 
ii  tMiy  bird,  commonly  called  acUatant,  tram  hit  weU-messured  and  stately  stilde,  II  qf  Mi 
mty  in  Bengal,  that  perMot  destroying  it  are  lubjected  to  a  levere  penalty.  It  rynpy^t^lthrt 
•%AIdi  in  ab  hot  a  oOtantry  might  be  productive  of  peatllence.  In  appearaue^  It  itAOmtUiJad 
t§»  Thacraw  lired,  naked,  and  pendulous;  the  bill  of  great  length  and  atiMigtlK  wImii 
Us  bMaeUkanieaches  five  feet.    Mr.  Ives  ascertained  the  extant  of  wlngi  of  <m  tote  ft>ttrtMn 
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'Where  milder  suns  on  happier  seasons  shine, 

Be  Britain's  isle  and  British  eomfort  mine : 

Where  kindred  ties  the  passing  hour  endear, 

Prompt  the  glad  smile,  and  wipe  the  falling  tear  *. 

Where  Liberty  with  Justice  reigns  entwined. 

And  wakes  to  life  the  virtues  of  the  mind ; 

Where  pure  Devotion  pours  her  heaven-taught  prayer, 

And  awful  piles  a  rev'rend  aspect  wear. 

Their  sacred  spires  amid  tfie  prospect  smile. 

And  speak  in  grateful  praise  the  favoured  isle ; 

Unseen  the  barbVous  rite,  the  frantic  train. 

Unheard  the  shout  that  frights  the  idol  fane  ! 

Sweet  is  the  view  where  nature's  bounteous  plan 

Owes  a  last  polish  to  industrious  man ! 

Dear  land !  the  best  of  thoughts  where'er  I  stray. 

At  night  my  vision,  and  my  theme  by  day. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  AdcUic  Journal, 

Sir  :  I  am  happy  to  observe^  from  your  publication  (p.  183),  that  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  London  are  about  to  patronize  the  republication  and 
translation  of  oriental  works  in  England.  This  plan  realizes  in  part  the  idea 
of  the  late  excellent  and  learned  Mr.  Ward,  whose  observations  I  b^  to  sub- 
join, as  they  powerfully  recommend  the  Society's  project. 

The  author  would  recommend  that  a  Society  should  be  formed,  either  in  Calcutta  or 
Ix>ndon,  for  improving  our  knowledge  of  the  history,  literature,  and  mythology  of  the 
Hindoos ;  that  after  collecting  sufficient  funds,  this  society  should  purchase  an  estate, 
and  erect- a  pantheon  which  should  receive  the  images  of  tfie  most  eminent  of  the  gods, 
cut  in  marble — a  museum  to  receive  all  the  curiosities  of  India,  and  a  library  to  perpe- 
tuate its  literature.   Suitable  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the  society, 
its  committees,  and  members,  would,  of  necessity,  be  added.    To  such  a  society  he 
would  ventur   to  recommend  that  they  should  either  employ  individuals  in  translations 
from  the  Sfingskritfi,  or  offer  suitable  rewards  for  the  best  translations  of  the  most 
important  Hindoo  works.     On  some  accounts,  the  metropolis  of  British  India  appears 
to  be  most  eligible  for  this  design,  though  such  an  institution  might,  the  author  con- 
ceives, do  the  highest  honour  to  the  capital  of  Britain,  crowded  as  it  is  already  with 
almost  every  thing  great  and  noble.     The  author  recommends  an  institution  of  this 
nature  from  the  fear  that  no  society  now  existing,  that  no  individual  exertions,  will 
ever  meet  the  object,  and  that,  if  (which,  may   fVovidence  prevent!)  at  any  future 
period,  amidst  the  awfully  strange  events  which  have  begun  to  rise  in  such  rapid  sue 
cession,  India  should  be  torn  from  Britain,  and  fall  again  under  the  power  of  some 
Asiatic  or  any  other  despotism,  we  should  still  have  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
her  former  greatness,  and  the  most  splendid  trophies  of  the  glory  df  the  British  name 
in  India.     Another  argument  urging  us  to  the  formation  of  such  a  society  is,  that  the 
ancient  writings  and  the  monuments  of  the  Hindoos  are  daily  becoming  more  scarce 
and  more  difficult  of  acquisition :    they  will  soon  irrecoverably  perish.     Should  the 
fiinds  of  the  society  be  ample,  literary  treasures  would  pour  in  daily  into  the  library, 
and  scarce  monuments  into  the  museum  from  all  parts  of  India.    And  if  it  were 
formed  in  London,  how  interesting  would  a  visit  to  such  an  establishment  prove  toiill 
England,  and  to  all  foreigners  visiting  it ;  and  how  would  it  heighten  the  glory  of  our 
country !     And  if  formed  in  Calcutta,  how  would  persons  from  all  parts  of  India, 
European  and  native,  and  indeed  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  be  drawn  to  it ;  and  how 
greatly  would  ^t  attach  the  Hindoos  to  a  people  by  whom  they  were  thus  bonourad. 
By  the  erapkiymeiit  of  an  artist  or  two  from  England,  all  the  aculptured  moomneikts  of 
Indh  would  soon  be  ours,  and  thus  be  carried  down  to  the  latest  posterity. 
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ON  THE  HOLINE^  OF  HIGH  PLACES. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  in  attributing  a 
sanctity  of  character  to  lofty  mountains,  eminences^  and  high  places.  If  we 
search  the  records  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  we  shall  find  concurrent 
proofs  of  the  general  as  well  as  early  prevalence  of  this  impression,  and  of 
its  incorporation  with  pious  feelings,  not  merely  in  the  multitude  of  super- 
stitions which  at  various  periods  of  the  world  have  been  known  amongst 
mankind  under  the  name  of  religion,  but  even  amongst  those  people  who  had 
the  advantage  of  a  direct  revelation  of  the  true  faith. 

In  the  first  patriarchal  ages,  before  society  had  taken  a  distinct  form,  ^nd 
when  the  arts  were  comparatively  rude,  no  temples  existed ;  the  deity  was 
worshipped  in  the  open  air.  The  contemplation  of  the  various  objects  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  sky,  which  struck  a  mind  intent  on  prayer  or  thanksgiving,  was 
infinitely  better  calculated  to  nourish  devotion  than  the  most  majestic  pile, 
consecrated  to  holy  purposes,  but  where  the  greatness  of  the  object  would  ap- 
pear to  be  limited.  Hills  and  mountains  naturally  attracted  such  individuals, 
for  there  the  works  of  the  Deity  could  be  best  contemplated ;  their  elevated 
position,  the  silence  and  tranquillity  which  reigned  in  such  spots,  were  favourable 
to  their  purposes.  It  is  well  known,  says  a  French  theological  writer,  that  the 
patriarchs  so  worshipped  the  true  God  in  the  early  ages ;  the  Almighty  con- 
sented to  this  mode  of  worship,  because  it  was  most  convenient  to  the  nomade 
pastoral  life  of  those  holy  personages.  He  adds,  however,  that  if  this  mode 
were  the  best,  and  most  confor;nable  to  the  notions  of  genuine  worship  (which 
is  maintained  by  some  modern  writers),  God  would  never  have  permitted  a 
change  amongst  his  people ;  and  it  would  follow  from  the  argument  in  question, 
that  savage  nations  who  thus  worshipped,  were  wiser  than  more  polished 
ones,  and  that  mankind  in  their  infancy  had  more  light  in  this  respect  than  at 
a  more  advanced  period. 

That  the  practice  was  countenanced  by  the  Deity  appears  not  only  from  the 
command  given  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son  on  a  mountain,  afterwards 
called  "  the  Mount  of  the  Lord ;"  but  from  the  express  declaration  that 
Horeb,  **  the  mountain  of  God,"  was  "  holy  ground ;"  and  from  the  sacred 
character  imparted  to  Mount  Sinai  by  its  becoming  the  scene  of  conference 
between  Moses  and  his  Maker.* 

Before  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  by  Moses,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
covered  edifice  of  worship  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  circumstance  must  not 
be  solely  attributed  to  the  poverty  and  rudeness  of  the  people  in  preceding  times. 
Although  their  pursuits  were  pastoral,  we  read  of  a  city  built  by  Cain,  and 
named  after  his  son  Enoch ;  and  soon  after  the  delugd.  Babel  or  Babylon  is 
mentioned,  together  vrith  Nineveh,  Resen,  and  various  other  cities  (Gen.  x.). 
A  learned  writer  remarks  that  "  the  state  of  society  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
argues  its  long  previous  existence.  Powerful  kingdoms  were  already  esta- 
blished; great  cities  had  been  built,  and  regular  armies  were  maintained. 
Mankind  already  witnessed  the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  luxury  of  individuals. 
Pharaoh  appeared  surrounded  with  his  princes;  Abimelech  came  attended 
with  the  captain  of  his  hosts;  and  Abraham  himself  was  rich  in  gold  and 
silver,  in  tents,  in  flocks,  and  in  herds.  Money,  and  even  coined  money, 
was  in  use ;  nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  slavery  was  already  introduced."    It 

would 

•  The  heathfiM  bad  their  theopsy,  or  sight  of  the  gods,  for  which  eininenccf  were  fcvourabl» 
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would  hence  appear  that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  low  state  of  the  arts,  that 
buildings  w^r^  pot  ejrf  (led  for  pMblic  worship  of  theD^ty.  , 

Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c.,4;^nfl  otder  ancient' authors^  Chnstiab  as  well  as  Pagan, 
state  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  people  who  erected  temples,  or  enclosed 
places  of  worship.  Modern  writers,  however,  maintain  that  the  tabernacle 
built  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  was  not  only  the  first  temple  dedicated  to  the 
true  God,  but  the  first  edifice  of  this  kind  ever  constructed.  The  primitive  sig- 
nification of  the  word  translated  ^*  temple/*  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  enclosure, 
consecrated  ground.  Altars  had  previously  been  erected :  Noah  built  an  attar 
to  the  Lord,  on  which  he  offered  burnt  offering,  immediately  upon  his  exit  firom 
the  ark. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  idolatry,  or  rather  paganism,  did  not  prevail 
before  the  deluge ;  but  Maimonides  and  other  distinguished  rabbis  held  the 
contrary ;  tbey  are  of  opinion  that  the  antediluvians  were  Sabseans,  or  wor- 
shippers of  the  host  of  heaven.  It  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
when  Abraham  received  his  call,  four  centuries  after  the  flood,  mankind  had 
fallen  pff  irom  the  pure  worship  of  the  Deity.  Rabbinical  authors  accuse 
Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  of  inventing  or  renovating  Sabseism.  This  charge  is 
repeated  by  Greek  and  Arabian  writers,  who  identify  him  with  Zoroaster. 

The  Sabaean  worship  led  to  the  veneration  of  high  places  as  the  seats  of 
that  worship.  The  early  Sabseans  were  doubtless  astronomers,  and  hills  and 
mountains  were  observatories,  whence  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  regarded,  ^t  a  later  period,  we  are  told  by  Petronius  (c.  88)  that 
^udoxus,  a  celebrated  Greek  astronomer,  of  whom  Strabo  speaks  0*  ^^vii*) 
^  in  cacumne  excelsksmi  montU  consenuit,  iU  astrorum  ccelique  maltu  depre* 
henderet,**  This  rational  pursuit,  however,  instead  of  being  cultivated  solely 
as  a  science,  degenerated  into  a  superstitious  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  which,  it  is  generally  believed,  was  the  first  false  religion  introduced 
into  the  world.  In  process  of  time  tliese  *'  high  places  *'  began  to  be  peopled 
with  divinities ;  and  we  find  the  servants  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria  (I.  Kings, 
XX.  23)  telling  him  that  the  gods  of  the  Israelites  are  **  gods  of  the  hills,"  and 
recommending,  therefore,  a  battle  on  the  plains. 

"  It  is  incontestable,"  says  a  French  writer, ''  and  many  learned  men  have  es- 
tablished the  fact,  that  the  most  ancient  idolatry  was  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Moses  forbade  it  to  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  the  only  one  spoken  of 
in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi.  26).  For  this  reason,  one  of  the  roost  ancient 
superstitions  wa^  that  of  performing  religious  worship  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, which  tne  Holy  Scripture  terms  *  high  places  :**  the  pagans  believing  that 
thereby  they  approached  nearer  to  the  abode  of  the  gods.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  God  wished  to  section  this  superstition  when  he  ordered  Abraham  to 
pfler  up  his  son  Isaac  upon  a  mountain,  and  when  he  spoke  to  the  Israelites 
on  Mount  Sinai  ?.  Doubtless  not ;  God  chose  these  places  in  preference  to  a  flat 
country,  where  what  passed  could  not  be  easily  seen.  But  Moses  expressly 
interdicted  this  custom  to  the  Israelites,  and  ordered  them  to  destroy  all  the 
*  high  places '  of  the  idolaters.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  one 
of  .the  reasons  why  God  wished  the  tabernacle  to  be  built,  was  to  convince  this 
people  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  ascend  mountains  in  order  to  approach 
him,  and  that  he  would  himself  deign  to  approach  his  people  by  rendeiing  his 
presence  sensible  in  the  moveable  temple  erected  to  his  honour." 

Long  after  the  use  of  temples,  it  would  appear  that  ancient  nations  were  not 
image-worshippers.    According  to  Lucian,  the  early  Egyptians  had  no  idols 
or  statues  in  their  temples.    Eusebius  says  that  the  Greeks  were  not  wor- 
shippers 
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shif^ra  of  images  before  Cecrops  (A.  C.  1500)  who  Imported  the  worship  of 
the  Egyptian  deities  of  that  period  into  Attica ;  and  Plutarch  teUs  us  that 
Nmna  prohibited  the  Romans  from  representing  the  Ddty  in  the  form  of  any 
animal)  and  that  for  seventy  years  they  had  no  statue  or  painting  of  their 
gods  in  their  temples.  The  Romans  had  no  temples  whatever  till  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  the  founder  of  their  city. 

Other  ancient  nations  not  only  used  no  temples,  but  considered  the  use  of 
them  inconsistent  with  genuine  piety.  Herodotus  tells  us  {Clioy  131),  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  the  Persians  of  his  time  had  no  altars  or  temples,  the 
use  of  which  they  censured  as  impious ;  their  custom,  he  says,  was  to  offer 
sacrifices  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains.  Cicero  adds,  that  the 
Persian  priests  instigated  Xerxes  to  destroy  the  Greek  temples,  because  they 
confined  within  walls  the  Deity  whose  real  temple  was  the  universe.  Many 
heathens,  Zeno,  Seneca,  Lucian,  and  others,  have  disapproved  of  building 
temples  to  the  deity ;  and  even  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.)  seems  to  ridicule  the 
practice  of  building  an  edifice  for  God,  adding,  in  the  same  words  as  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  48),  that  the  Almighty  "  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.'* 

**  High  places,'*  t.  e.  groves,  temples,  and  altars  upon  the  tops  of  hills,  are 
80  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  that  it  would  be  tiresome,  as  it  is  need- 
less, to  particularize  the  places  where  they  occur.  The  Hebrew  word  trans- 
lated **  high  places,"  is  Bamoth^  and  it  signifies  most  generally  places 
dedicated  to  religious  worship,  whether  true  or  false.  The  LXX,  when 
they  do  not  retain  the  original  word,  as  they  occasionally  do  by  translating 
nD3>  /?«/««,  generally  render  bama  and  hamoth  by  v^n>^v  and  v>f  *ix«,  **  a  high 
place,"  or  **  high  places."  In  some  passages  they  translate  hqmotk  by  ^(»it 
or  i3«#^M«>  high  or  lofty  altar  or  altars.  Some  of  the  Jewish,  commentators 
all^e  that  where  the  word  is  understood  in  a  bad  or  reproachful  sense,  it 
denotes  an  idolatrous  grove  or  temple  planted  on  a  hill ;  where  it  is  useit  in  a 
barmleas  sense,  it  denotes  an  altar  built  to  some  height,  and  which  can  only 
be  ascended  by  steps.  In  the  beautiful  lamentation  of  Saul  for  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  i.  19)  the  word  bamoth  occurs  in  the  sense  of  hill  or  eminence : 
"  the  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places*^  In  Ezekiel  (xx.  29)  the 
text  plainly  shews  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  {bama)  is  reproachful : 
**  When  I  had  brought  them  into  the  land  for  the  which  I  lifted  up  my  hand 
to  give  it  to  them,  then  they  saw  every  high  hill,  and  all  the  thick  trees,  and 
they  offered  there  their  sacrifices.  Then  I  said  unto  them,  what  is  the  higfi 
place  {bama)  whereunto  you  go  ?  (or,  I  told  them  what  the  high  place  Was) : 
and  the  name  thereof  is  called  Bamah  to  this  day." 

Tlie  identification  of  these  ''  high  places  "  with  the  idolatrous  worship  pidd 
to  the  sun  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  occasioned  the  Jewish  l^slator  to 
prohibit,  in  such  express  terms  as  he  has  done,  the  people  from  sacrificing 
thereon,  knowing  their  proneness  to  adopt  the  superstitions  of  the  nations 
around  them.  It  appears  (Exod.  xxvi.  30)  that  in  his  time  the  children  Of 
Israd  had  their  *'  high  places  "  and  their  **  images  "  dedicated  to  the  sun,  or 
Baal,  where  oxen  and  sheep  were  sacrificed  (Numb,  xxiil  xxiii.)  Wherefore 
they  were  commanded  (Deut.  iv.  16,  19)  to  be  upon  their  guard  lest  they 
dioold  fall  into  idolatry,  **  lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when 
thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
ihouldst  be  driven  to  worship  them  and  serve  them."  They  are,  moreover, 
commanded  (Deut.  xii.  2)  to  '*  utterly  destroy  all  the  places  wherein  the 
natioiis  aenred  their  gods  upon  the  high  mountains  and  upon  the  hills." 
Nerertbdeasy  we  find  in  the  sacred  records  that  mountains  and  "  high 
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places"  were  still  favourite  scenes  of  worship  amongst  the  backsliding 
Israelites.  "  They  sacrifice,"  says  Hosea  (iv.  13)  **  upon  the  tops  of  the 
mountains^  and  burn  incense  upon  the  hills,  under  oaks,  and  poplars,  and 
elms."  These  "  high  places  "  were  generally  adorned  with  groves  and  planta- 
tions of  trees,  which  were  held  in  great  veneration  amongst  the  eastern 
nations,  as  well  as  the  heathen  of  the  west,  and  even  amongst  the  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  tribes  of  the  north,  owing  to  the  deep  and  solemn  gloom  those 
groves  produced,  which  was  so  favourable  to  the  mysterious  character  of  the 
worship  they  acknowledged.  The  woman  of  Samaria  tells  Jesus  (John  iv.  20) : 
"  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain ;"  which  our  Saviour  seems  to  con- 
demn, by  his  remark,  "  ye  worship  ye  know  not  what."- 

One  of  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  resort  of  pagans,  and  especially  the  star- 
worshippers,  to  lofty  places,  was  that  there  they  were  nearer  to  the  objects  of 
their  adoration.  This  seems,  at  first,  a  puerile  motive,  but  we  find  it  expressly 
so  alleged  by  Tacitus  {Ann,  1.  xiii.  57))  who  speaks  of  places  deemed  ^'majtimi 
propinquare  coelo,  precesque  mortalium  a  diis  nusquam  proprius  audiri"  A 
more  plausible  motive  is  one  already  referred  to,  namely,  the  retirement  and 
tranquillity  which  are  to  be  found  in  high  situations,  especially  when  embo- 
somed in  trees. 

It  is  material  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that  the  Jewish  proseuchse,  or  ora- 
tories, even  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  were  often  situated  on  mountains,  and 
surrounded  with  trees ;  sometimes  they  were  placed  by  the  side  of  rivers  (Acts 
xvi.  13),  for  the  convenience  of  ablution  and  purification.  Thus,  it  is  said  of 
our  Saviour  (Matt.  xiv.  23)  that  '*  when  he  sent  the  multitudes  away,  he  went 
up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray;  and  when  the  evening  was  come,  he  was 
there  alone."  The  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1)  took  place  in  a  '*  high 
mountain,"  where  the  three  disciples  had  a  vision  of  Moses  and  Elias.  The 
"  high  place  "  and  "  hill  of  God  "  spoken  of  in  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix,  12,  13;  x.  3, 
5)  is  probably  a  synagogue,  or  a  proseucha,  which  was  distinguished  from  a 
synagogue  in  not  being  covered.  The  *'  great  high  place,"  on  which  Solomon 
sacrificed  at  Gibeon  (1  Kings,  ui.  3,  4),  seems  to  have  been  a  relic  of  pagan 
superstition,  consecrated,  however,  by  the  King  to  the  service  of  the  true 
God. 

It  probably  arises  from  feelings  similar  to  those  which  dictated  worship  upon 
an  eminence,  that  oriental  nations  often  pray  upon  the  tops  of  their  dwellings. 
Peter,  it  is  said  in  the  Acts  (x.  9),  "  went  upon  the  house-top  to  pray ;  and 
Mr.  Ward,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture  from  Hindoo  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms," remarks,  upon  this  passage,  that  '*  some  of  the  rich  Hindoos  have  a 
room  on  the  top  of  the  house,  in  which  they  perform  worship  daily ;  and  the 
roofs  in  India,  being  flat,  are  often  used  for  the  purposes  of  worship  by  indi- 
viduals." 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  etymology  of  the  words  which  denote  scenes  of 
worship  in  the  Greek  and  its  derivatives,  which,  we  shall  find,  contain  a  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  the  fact,  that  anciently  adoration  was  paid  to  the  Supreme 
Being  from  heights.  The  Greeks  derived  their  word  BvfMf,  altar,  from  the 
Hebrew  bama,  high,  elevated,  because,  the  lexicographers  tells  us,  altars  were 
usually  built  on  hills  or  rising  grounds ;  and  Eustathius,  on  Homer,  says  that 
BufMi  signifies  not  only  the  material  upon  which  the  sacrifice  was  made,  t.  e,  the 
altar,  but  also  the  elevation  itself.  The  Latin  altare  was  derived,  says  P. 
Festus  (I.  I.  10)  from  altUudo,  According  to  Servius  {in  EccL  5,  65)  the  altare 
was  dedicated  to  the  dm  superis,  the  ara  to  the  diis  inferis;  though  classic 
authors  do  not  thus  distinguish  them;  and  Graevius  says  {Thes.  Antiq.Eont* 
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xii.  777)  **  ut  arae  superU,  iia  antra  erant  diis  inferis.  Our  altar  is  from  the 
Latin  altare,  and  it  is  remarked  by  Junius,  that  this  word  is  received  with 
Christianity  into  all  the  European  languages :  he  adds  that  "  altare  is  used  by 
one  of  the  fathers  as  appropriated  to  Christian  worship,  in  opposition  to  the  ara 
of  Gentilism." 

It  would  be  idle  to  dwell  upon  the  marks  of  reverence  paid  to  ''  high  places  " 
amongst  savage  or  half-civilized  nations;  to  them  every  object  in  nature 
or  art,  which  is  striking  or  new,  generates  a  species  of  devotion,  the  oft' 
spring  of  ignorafice  alone.  But  it  is  a  fact  confirmatory  of  the  general  preva- 
lence of  veneration  for  high  places,  that  the  two  most  primitive  people  upon 
earth,  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese,  are  still  remarkable  for  this  superstition. 
The  former,  heisides  their  imaginary  maha  meroy  or  great  mountain,  their 
soomera,  or  holy  hill,  supposed  to  be  at  the  North  Pole,  regard  with  sublime 
veneration  the  Himalaya,  Coosh,  Aboo,  and  all  the  lofty  hills  with  which 
nature  has  discriminated  the  geography  of  that  region.  Even  in  the  last 
number  of  this  journal  (p.  191)  this  fact  is  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  an 
iccdunt  of  the  superstitions  prevalent  in  the  Deccan,  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  most  remarkable  hills  in  the  country  are  rendered  more  so  by  a  place  of 
worship  dedicated  to  some  god ;  and  that  the  hills  sanctified  by  the  presence  of 
a  god  are  numerous  there.  A  pilgrimage  to  some  of  the  snow-capped 
pinnacles  of  India  is  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity ;  and  the  deluded 
creatures  who  venture  upon  such  a  journey  are  tempted  to  believe  that- 
the  summit  of  some  of  them  is  a  stepping-stone  to  heaven.  . 

The  Chinese  entertain  a  belief  that  '*  heaven  made  the  lofty  hills  to  be  the 
abode  of  gods  and  spirits."  Once  in  each  year  the  Emperor  offers  a  sacrifice 
on  a  mountain,  accompanied  by  his  grandees.  The  holy  mountains  in  China 
are  not  few  in  number.  The  Tae-shan,  or  Tung-y6,  in  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung, is  a  very  lofty  mountain,  and  considered  the  highest  in  China.  It  is  said 
that  on  its  summit  is  the  idol  Shing-moo,  or  the  holy  mother ;  and  it  has  been 
at  various  periods  an  object  of  worship.  The  Kw&n-lun,  north-west  of  China, 
in  Central  Asia,  said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world,  is  a  mountain  highly  cele- 
brated amongst  the  Chinese,  who  consider  that  the  Teen-te,  or  ruler  of  hea- 
ven, there  holds  his  court. 

Besides  the  motives  already  assigned  for  the  tendency  of  superstition  towards 
elevated  spots,  we  may  reckon  the  proneness  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  regard 
whatever  is  lofty,  vast,  and  difficult,  with  ideas  akin  to  the  sublime.  Those  parts 
of  earth  which  the  clouds  rest  upon  and  envelope,  where  vegetation  shrinks 
from  a  contest  with  perpetual  frost,  and  where  nature  seems  to  have  set  a  limit 
to  the  enterprize  of  man,  may  well  be  regarded  by  vulgar  minds  as  the  hallowed 
abode  of  superior  beings.  Moreover,  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  these  alti- 
tudes produces  an  influence  upon  the  human  lungs  which  favours  the  illusion, 
tome  attributing  the  effect  to  a  poisonous  air  generated  by  demons,  others  to 
the  purity  of  the  element,  which  is  suited  only  to  the  constitution  of  those  who 
can  breathe  the  ether  of  the  gods. 
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THE  BRITISH  TERRITORIES  IN  THE  DECCAN. 

{Condyded  from  p,  194.) 
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On  the  fall  of  Ahmednuggur  to  the  Moguls  in  1598,  the  ]^^zam's  territory 
was  divided  between  Mullik  Umber,  an  Abyssinian  slave  who  had  risen  to  great 
influence,  and  a  Hindoo  chief.  The  former  possessed  the  countries  stretching 
from  Telingana  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Ahmednuggur,  and  also  of  Dowlata- 
bad.  The  latter  held  from  that  fortress  northward  to  Guzerat,  and  southward 
to  within  twelve  miles  of  Ahmednuggur ;  but  he  was  dispossessed  in  1603  by 
Mullik  Umber,  who  established  his  power  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
ancient  possessions  of  the  Nizam's  government.  Mullik  Umber  was  as  great 
a  warrior  as  a  statesman,  and  successfully  opposed  the  Moguls  during  the 
whole  of  Jehangeer's  reign,  and  prevented  them  from  recapturing  the  eastern 
districts,  which  he  had  recovered  on  the  death  of  Akbar  in  1605.  His  name 
is  preserved  in  this  part  of  the  Deccan  as  the  benefactor  of  the'people  of  his 
time,  while  his  wisdom  is  the  theme  of  the  legends  of  the  country.  He  is 
said  t9  have  fixed  the  rent  of  land,  to  have  established  the  Bullootees^  and  te 
have  benefited  the  country  by  other  wise  regulations.  In  a  Mahratta  legend 
which  narrates  events  that  occurred  about  the  year  1618,  he  is  stated  to  have 
doubled  the  revenues  of  government,  at  the  same  time  that  he  improved  the 
condition  of  the  people.  His  country  became  so  flourishing  that  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  him  described  to  be  the  soul  by  which  the  princes  of  the 
Deccan  were  kept  together,  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  imperialists  in  1616; 
nor  that  when  he  was  deserted  by  his  confederates  he  stood  out  akwe^  and 
preserved,  in  a  great  battle  near  Asseerg^ur,  in  which  he  himself  was  wounded, 
the  independence  of  the  Deccan.  On  his  return  to  Dowlatabad  af);er  his  vic- 
tory, he  struck  a  gold  coin  with  this  inscription :  '*  Barayab  Derah  uganee 
Mullik  Umber  Chingeez  Khanee,"  signifying  *^  Mullik  Umber  Chingeez 
Khanee,  the  fiivourite  of  heaven." 

The  Deccan  princes,  inspirited  by  his*conduct,  again  leagued  in  1619  and 
overran  Candeish,  which  had  been  completely  subdued  by  Akbar ;  but  they 
retired  before  the  imperial  armies  to  their  own  countries,  and  did  not  establish 
their  authority.  Mullik  Umber  had  ample  leisure,  therefore,  to  make  that 
revenue  settlement  which  he  effected  in  the  greatest  portion  of  his  territories 
between  the  years  1605  and  1626,  when  he  died,  in  the  month  of  May,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty  years. 

The  name  of  Toodur  Mull  is  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  read  in  the 
financial  history  of  India.  He  was  the  author  of  a  system  of  taxation  on  the 
land  which  has  preserved  his  fame,  and  added  to  that  of  the  great  Emperor 
Akbar.  The  conquests  made  by  that  prince  in  the  south  of  India  brought 
under  his  rule  so  vast  a  population  of  Hindoos,  that  it  became  as  much  a 
consideration  of  policy,  as  we  may  from  the  character  of  Akbar  conceive  it  to 
have  been  one  of  inclination,  to  pursue  such  a  mode  of  administnition  as 
would  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  secure  by  means  of  promot- 
ing their  happiness  and  comfort  their  permanent  subjection  to  his  throne,  ffis 
innovations  always  had  in  view  the  good  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  state ;  and  we  are  justified  in  supposing  Toodur  Mull's  plan  must 
have  embraced  both  these  objects,  otherwbe  that  it  would  not  have  been 
adopted  by  Akbar. 

Mr.  J.  Grant,  in  his  sketch  of  the  Northern  Circars,  states  that  tiie  ulti- 
mate point  of  perfection  aimed  at  in  the  revenue  department  by  Toodur  Mull, 
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was  to  form  a  rent-roll  on  the  actual  measurement  of  the  lands  of  exactly  one- 
fourth  of  thc»f  fttU  annual  ^rodace,  shared  with  the  husbandmany  to  be  paid 
into  the  royal  treasury  in  specie,  according  to  the  number  of  beegahs  or 
extent  of  ground  in  cultivadon,  distributed  into  four  classes,  expressive  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  to  be  invariably  rated  by  a  medium  then  struck  of 
the  real  value  of  the  several  productions  throughout  the  year,  as  [ascertained 
on  the  spot.  This  was  called  the  jummabundy  nekudy,  or  money  settlement, 
and  the  farms  so  rented  were  denominated  rukba. 

The  aim  of  Akbar's  financier  seems  to  have  been  to  frame  a  system  of 
assessment  which  should  make  it  the  interest  of  cultivators  not  to  throw  up 
their  lands  on  slight  grounds  of  dissatisfaction,  and  thereby  to  ensure  to  the  trea- 
niry  a  more  constant  source  of  supply,  while  the  condition  of  the  people  who 
yidded  it  should  be  improved,  and  their  attachment  to  the  government  secured. 

MuUik  Umber,  as  he  flourished  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  Toodur 
Moll's  plan  in  the  rich  countries  of  Guzerat,  Bengal,  &c*,  probably  received  * 
the  first  hint  t>f  his  system  from  that  of  Toodur  Mull's.  The  ground-woriic 
of  both  systems  was  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  land  and  of  its  produce^ 
and  the  greatest  advantages  which  both  these  statesmen  produced,  or  calcu- 
litted  on  producing,  was  evidently  to  render  permanently  nugatory  the  loss  to. 
whicli  government  probably  had  before  been  frequently  liable  from  the  fluc- 
tuating occupancy  of  land  by  yearly  lessees,  and  from  the  frequent  ruin  of 
hereditary  occupants  (if  any  such  existed),  by  the  imposition  of  a  variable 
taxation. 

Such  a  plan  was  consistent  with  natural  and  general  principles.  Land  is 
valuable  to  its  owner  in  proportion  to  the  labour  he  can  himself,  or  can  induce 
others  on  his  account,  to  bestow  on  it,  for  it  yields  few  productions  without 
labour.  That  prince  (or  rather  proprietor),  therefore,  whose  country  was 
better  peopled  than  the  country  of  his  neighbours,  would  be  richer  than  they. 
Riches  give  power  (especially  to  sovereigns);  and  a  wise  prince  who  was»  or 
considered  himself  to  be,  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  of  his  kingdom,  would 
readily  perceive  that  his  ambition  would  be  best  gratified  by  an  indulgent  con- 
nderation  towards  (even  if  he  did  not  share  his  right  of  proprietorship)  those 
who  laboured  on  it.  To  gain  a~  permanent  annual  supply  of  money,  though 
less  in  any  one  year  than  oppressive  conduct  might  have  produced,  was 
evidently  the  interest  of  an  established  prince  (or  proprietor).  In  being 
moderate  the  object  of  the  proprietor  was  gained,  and  the  interests  of  the 
cultivators  protected.  In  being  rapacious  for  the  present,  the  object  was 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  comforts  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and 
with  the  sacrifice  of  future  supplies  and  popularity. 

The  proprietor,  by  ill-judged  exactions,  risked  even  more,  and  this  risk 
was  not  chimerical.  In  the  Deccan,  at  least  in  Mullik  Umber's  time,  where 
the  attempts  of  the  Moguls  at  universal  dominion  were  opposed  by  all  the 
fiches  and  power  of  neighbouring  potentates,  he  risked  the  loss  of  tenants,  and 
even  €^  his  hereditary  occupants  altogether,  who  might  depart  and  reside  in 
the  doinains  of  another  proprietor,  perhaps  a  near  neighbour,  and  a  rival  for 
power :  an  arrangement  by  which  the  proprietor  should  have  the  constant 
occupancy  of  his  land  was  therefore  a  natural  expedient  for  a  politic  ruler  to 
embrace. 

So  fiur  as  regarded  the  prince,  the  plans  of  Toodur  Mull  and  Mullik  Umber 
placed  him  in  a  better  condition  than  he  was  before ;  and  so  far  as  regarded 
the  cultivators,  whatever  might  have  been  the  advantages,  through  theur  own 
deceit,  or  the  disadvantages  through  the  oppression  of  their  rulers,  of  their 

former 
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former  condition,  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  rendered  their  conditioii 
comparatively  excellent,  by  fixing  a  moderate  limit  to  demand.  The  only 
essential  difference  between  the  s^'stems  was,  that  Mullik  Umber's  limit,  after 
being  ascertained  in  kind,  was  once  for  all  fixed  in  money,  whereas  Toodur 
Mull*8  was  fixed  annually  according  to  the  quantity  of  produce  of  the  year. 

The  attachment  to  particular  spots  was  enhanced  or  created  by  these  systems. 
He  who  before  had  no  particular  inducement  to  remain  in  one  place,  now  sat 
down  contented  with  his  lot,  and  pleased  with  his  rulers.  He  enjoyed  the  grati- 
fying certainty  of  consigning  to  his  offspring  the  fields  on  which  he  had  laboured 
and  they  had  played ;  and  perhaps  he  indulged  the  harmless  vanity  of  his  name 
being  handed  down  with  that  of  his  field,  and  of  his  peculiar  habits  and  cha- 
racter being  recorded  by  his  descendants  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  generation. 

This  charm  for  remaining  and  becoming  an  hereditary  possessor  of  land 
was,  if  not  produced,  at  least  supported  by  the  positive  advantages  which 
attached  to  his  condition.  The  land,  even  admitting  that  it  was  not  actually 
his  own,  was  still  a  species  of  property  of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived  so 
long  as  he  or  his  sons  should  retain  the  use  of  their  bodily  powers.  It  was 
hardly  possible  for  him  to  fail  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  He  found  himself 
independent  of  the  smiles  and  caprices  of  fortune,  and  the  feeling  of  his 
independence  and  excellence  of  condition  must  have  increased  his  desire  to 
remain  in  circumstances  so  enviable.  He  would  be  careful  not  to  fail  in  his 
engagements  to  government,  and  common  foresight  would  point  out  to  bim 
the  necessity  of  having  such  an  overplus  as  would  subsist  himself  and  his 
family  for  the  year.  The  changes  of  ministry,  and  even  of  government,  gave 
him  little  or  no  concern ;  these  advantages  were,  and  continue  to  be,  far  from 
chimerical,  in  a  country  which  had  long  been  subject  to  constant  revolutions, 
and  to  suffer  by  tyranny  and  oppression. 

The  feeling  which  would  operate  in  one  man,  and  induce  him  to  be  proud 
of  his  land,  of  his  village,  and  his  family,  would  soon  spread  to  others,  and 
make  all  desirous  of  gaining  a  similar  advantage ;  it  would  even  arrive  at,  and 
be  respected  in  succeeding  generations  by  the  sovereign  himself.  He  who 
considers  himself  entitled  to  respect,  and  who  finds  it  yielded  by  his  equals, 
generally  inspires  even  his  superiors  with  a  sentiment  of  the  same  kind  towards 
him.  A  prince  would  venerate  a  man  whose  ancestors  one  or  two  hundred 
years  ago  had  ploughed  the  same  field  as  he  then  occupied;  and  would  regret 
the  ejectment  of  such  a  person  from  his  land  if  he  failed  in  one,  or  even  for 
several  years,  to  perform  the  engagements  by  which  his  ancestors  acquired  thdr 
proprietary  right. 

Thus  there  exists  a  feeling  in  favour  of  Meerassadars,  which  though  it  has 
not  extinguished  the  knowledge,  has  frequently  arrested  the  exercise  of  right. 
There  is  not  a  Meerassadar  in  the  country  at  the  present  day  who  would  dis- 
pute the  title  of  government  to  take  his  lands  from  him  on  failing  in  his  engage- 
ments to  pay  the  rent ;  but  he  would  feel  deeply  mortified  if  the  government 
should,  under  a  very  long  period  (at  least  one  generation),  allow  or  order  the 
potail  to  assign  away  his  land  in  meerass  to  any  other  person.  In  fact,  no 
potail  will,  without  a  positive  order,  constitute  Meerassadars  to  lands  formerly 
held  as  meerass  by  a  family  extinct  for  many  years.  But  this  aversion  on  the 
part  of  the  potails  is  cherished  by  their  own  self-interest,  which  I  shall  here- 
after shew  to  be  quite  at  variance  in  these  times  with  the  meeras  system. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  same  causes  which  operated  with 
Mullik  Umber  or  any  sovereign,  in  inducing  him  to  confirm  to  old  occupants, 
and  to  resign  to  new,  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  lands  of  his  dominions, 

were 
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were  calculated  to  bring  to  view  the  propriety  of  permitting  the  transfer  or  sale 
of  such  rights  to  others.  Though  transfer  always  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  government,  or  its  authorized  village 
servants,  yet  the  intimation  to  them  of  the  transfer  was  not  perhaps  obligatory, 
lind  was  only  made  in  compliment ;  or  more  probably  to  prevent  litigation  or 
dispute  about  the  sale,  by  acquiring  the  evidence  of  a  public  functionary  to  its 
enactment.  I  have  remarked,  that  the  enjoyment  of  meerass  rights  was  pro- 
bd>ly  exceedingly  sought  after;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  any 
one  would  willingly  part  with  them  after  he  had  once  acquired  them,  except- 
ing under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  necessity ;  probably  a  total  incapacity 
to  pay  the  government  rent.  That  a  purchaser  should  stand  forth  to  acquire 
rights  which  were  originally  given  for  a  small  present,  proves  both  that  the 
government  rent  was  either  fixed,  or  a  certain  assurance  felt  of  its  never 
becoming  too  exorbitant,*  and  that  the  title  of  Meerassadar  was  in  great 
demand.  If  it  was  wise  to  give  up  land,  so  as  to  constitute  it  meertiss,  it  was 
certainly  politic  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  arrangement  by  allowing  land  to 
become  an  object  of  competition;  and  by  permitting  those  who  had  failed  in 
their  endeavours,  to  go  off  with  some  means  of  subsisting  themselves,  until 
they  should  arrive  at  another  village  or  country,  and  enter  anew  the  paths  of 
labour  in  another  capacity. 

The  agreement  between  government  and  a  Meerassadar,  according  to  the 
notion  now  entertained  regarding  it,  is,  that  the  Meerassadar  and  his  heirs 
shall  hold,  on  the  payment  of  his  rent,  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  certain 
portion  of  land :  that  he  shall  pay  this  rent  whether  he  cultivated  the  land  or 
not,  and  whether  the  season  be  good  or  bad;  and  if  he  should  fail  in  dis- 
charging it,  that  he  shall  give  up  the  possession  of  the  land  thenceforward. 
Thus,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  government,  the  assignment  of  land  in  meerass 
is  an  act  which  places  it  totally  beyond  its  control ;  unless  indeed  it  should 
nullify  the  property,  by  exacting  a  rent  not  equitable,  and  which  the  Meeras- 
sadar could  not  withstand  for  many  years  without  being  ruined:  and  this  power 
which  government  considers,  and  Meerassadars  concede,  to  be  its  prerogative, 
is  essentially  the  only  bar  perhaps  to  the  Meerassadars  of  the  present  time 
being  considered  proprietors  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  If  Toodur  Mull  and 
Mullik  Umber  fixed  the  rent,  they  evidently  abolished  thb  prerogative,  and 
the  Meerassadars  of  their  time  would  be  actual  proprietors. 

Mullojee  and  Wittojee  Bhonsley,  two  Mahrattas  of  the  village  of  Hingeney 
Berdee,  and  Denulgaum  Garra,  in  the  Patus  turruf  of  the  Poona  sooba, 
removed  from  that  village  to  Eroub  (Ellora),  and  after  being  occupied  there  in 
their  professional  capacity  of  cultivators  for  two  or  three  years,  they  entered 
in  A  J).  1578  the  service  of  Sookjee  Jadoo  Rao  of  Sindkera,  a  chief  of  note 
of  the  Nizam's  government.  Mullojee  had  a  son  born  to  him  in  1592,  whom 
he  called  Shahajee. 

Gaining  here  a  military  spirit,  and  becoming  discontented  with  their  imme- 
(fiate  master  for  a  breach  of  his  word,  in  not  marrying  Jejee  his  daughter  to 
Shahajee,  the  brothers  in  A.D.  1600  \eh  Jadoo  Rao's  service,  and  appeared  in 
AJ).  1604  as  joint  leaders  with  Jugapal  Nimbalkur  of  a  band  which  in  an 
inroad  to  the  very  capital  required  justice  from  the  Nizam's  government,  by 
obliging  Jadoo  Rao  to  marry  Jejee,  his  daughter,  to  Shahajee,  son  of  Mullojee, 
her  betrothed  husband.  rp. 

•  A  trifling  acknowledgmoit  to  tlie  sovereign,  and  a  gmall  preient  to  the  potailt  and  district  offiocn, 
it  •■  tint  was  taicen.  Little  as  this  was,  however,  a  strong  argument  perhaps  oould  be  nUsed  ob  the  IlKt 
topiove  Meerassadan  actual  proprietors. 
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.  The  Nizam  forced  Jadoo  Rao  to  perform  his  engagement,  and  took  Shaha- 
jee  into  his  service.  Afterwards  he  was  advanced  by  MuUik  Umber,  in  A.D. 
1618,  to  the  command  of  a  body  of  horse,  and  received  in  jagheer  for  their 
support  the  district  of  Juneer,  and  the  forts  of  Seoneer  and  Chacun.  But 
Shahajee  did  not  long  enjoy  in  peace  his  good  fortune :  Mullik  Umber  died  in 
1626,  and  his  son  Futty  Khan  was  unable  to  preserve  the  authority  of  his 
father.  Mortiza  Shah  the  second  liberated  himself  from  Futty  Khan,  and 
Shahajee,  who  supported  the  son  of  his  benefactor,  was  driven  to  Mahowlee 
by  Jadoo  Rao,  the  chief  agent  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  Delhi 
government  and  of  Nizam  Shah  in  recovering  his  power.  From  Mahowlee 
Shahajee  fled  to  Beejapore,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  government  of 
Becjapore.  His  wife,  then  big  with  Sewajee,  he  left  in  Seanore  (1549  Sickey, 
A.D.  1627)  and  requested  the  attention  of  Jadoo  Rao  to  his  own  daughter. 
But  the  faction  in  favour  of  the  Nizam  lost  ground  on  the  escape  of  Futty 
Khan  from  Juneer,  in  January  1629 ;  who  having  again  gdned  possession  of 
the  government  and  of  the  Nizam's  person,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Nizam,  put  Jadoo  Rao  to  death. 

The  final  reduction  of  the  Moguls  of  the  Dowlatabad  government  having 
been  effected  by  Mohabit,  the  famous  imperial  general  of  Shah  Jehan,  in  the 
month  of  June  A.D.  1633,  about  two  years  after  the  famine  and  pestilence 
which  raged  and  devastated  the  half  of  Asia,  the  victorious  general  is  said  to 
have  settled  the  country  he  conquered.  But  the  whole  of  the  northern  jagheer 
of  Shahajee,  held  from  the  Beejapore  government  as  far  as  the  Bheema,  conti- 
nued in  his  possession  after  the  Mogul  conquest  of  Dowlatabad. 

This  jagheer  consisted  of  Chacun,  Poona,  Desh,  Soopa,  Barra  Muttee, 
Indeepore,  and  the  twelve  mountain  vallies  called  the  Mawuls,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him  immediately  after  these  districts  were  permanently 
wrested  from  their  dependence  on  Dowlatabad  by  Moorar  Jugdoo,  the  Beejapore 
general.  The  jagheer  was  managed  by  Dadajee  Konddeo,  a  man  who  is  des- 
cribed to  have  been  wonderful  for  bis  justice  and  prudence,  but  of  a  very 
severe  disposition.  Konddeo  took  great  pains  to  improve  the  resources  of  the 
country;  and  if  we  may  credit  his  historian,  there  were  not  twenty  cubits  of 
arable  land  lying  uncultivated  in  the  whole  of  his  charge.*  He  had  also  the 
merit  of  confirming  the  new  financial  system  of  Mullik  Umber,  and  probably 
of  training  that  swarm  of  Mahratta  Brahmins,  mentioned  by  Colonel  Wilks  to 
have  gone  at  the  call  of  Shahajee  into  the  Carnatic  about  the  year  1640  or 
1641,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  system  of  revenue  administration, 
which  embraced  the  institution  of  the  offices  of  Daismook,  Daispandee,  Kool- 
kurnee,  &c. 

Dadajee  Konddeo  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  when  Sewajee,  who  with  bis 
mother  had  remained  under  his  charge  from  the  time  when  they  were  removed 
from  Juneer  to  Poona,  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year  in  16.43,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  restraining  Sewajee  from  acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  to 
which  Konddeo  had  a  great  aversion.  Sewajee  on  this  event  possessed  him- 
self of  the  treasury  of  his  father,  dismissed  from  service  Seedee  Heekul  Hub- 
shee,  a  zealous  officer  in  the  interest  of  Konddeo,  and  levied  new  followers 
among  the  inhabitants  of  those  mountainous  districts  of  his  jagheer  skirting 
the  Concan.    He  had  also  possessed  himself  by  stratagem  of  the  hill-fort  of 

Toma, 

*  In  a  Mahratte  manuscript  in  my  possession  the  Mawuls  are  described  to  have  been  in  a  miseraUe 
and  depopulated  condition.  Konddeo  ofifered  rewards  for  killing  wolves  and  clearing  sway  the  woods  of 
these  districts,  and  soon  Inought  them  into  a  comparatively  excellent  condition. 
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Toma,  which  it  appears  was  garrisoned  by  the  king's  troops  and  not  under  his 
orders,  and  erected  the  fort  of  Rajghur  in  its  vicinity^  where  he  made  for  him- 
self a  substantial  house. 

Sewajee's  restless  disposition  was  occupied  in  building  forts,  and  redudng 
the  country  to  the  south  and  to  the  west  of  Poona,  from  the  time  of  Kond- 
deo's  death  in  1643  till  1652,  when  he  treacherously  murdered  Abdool  Khan, 
the  King  of  Beejapore's  general,  end  cut  up  his  army  at  Purtaubghur.  It 
would  appear  from  the  conversation  which  is  narrated  to  have  occurred  on  the 
meeting  of  Sewajee  and  Abdool  Khan,  that  his  conduct  up  to  this  period  was 
only  considered  to  be  suspicious,  and  that  though  he  bad  always  evaded  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  his  prince,  he  never  till  then  actually  shewed  a  direct  contempt 
of  them.  After  this  act  of  open  rebellion  he  did  not  remain  inactive,  but  pos- 
sessed himself  of,  and  fortified,  the  strong  positions  where  l^attara  and  Chun- 
dun  Wundun  now  stand,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Pannela,  the  hill-fort  of 
which  Colapore  is  the  city,  and  there  appointed  Jutoo  Poligar,  Senaputtee  and 
Sir  Nobulee  of  his  army,  and  Kanoo  Mordeo,  Moozumbar  of  his  affairs. 

Sewajee  was  not  permitted  to  occupy  Pannela  quietly.  The  King  sent  an 
army  under  Afzul  Khan,  son  of  Abdool,  which  commenced  a  regular  siege ; 
but  it  was  conducted  with  little  skill  until  batteries  were  erected  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  called  Pawunghur,  when  the  fort  was  rapidly  breached,  and 
Sewajee  was  requested  by  his  best  officers  to  save  himself  by  flight.  He 
accordingly  sallied  out  with  his  garrison  at  midnight,  and  cutting  his  way 
through  the  King's  army,  arrived  by  daybreak  within  a  few  miles  of  Veesaghur, 
where,  posting  half  his  troops  in  a  strong  position,  he  directed  them  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  road,  and  thus  allow  him  time  to  retire  and  arrange 
ibr  defending  Veesaghur  with  the  rest  of  his  army.  This  covering  party  did  its 
duty  on  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  and  disputed  the  pass  for  an  hour :  but  it 
then  gave  way,  and  was  cut^  to  pieces.  This  success,  however,  was  not 
attended  with  the  further  discomfiture  of  Sewajee,  who  had  efiected  his  safe 
arrival  in  Veesaghur,  for  the  King's  troops  found  it  impossible  to  act  against 
him  owing  to  the  jungles  that  surrounded  the  fort,  and  from  the  scarcity  both 
of  water,  provisions,  and  forage  in  its  vicinity. 

Sewajee,  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  paid  his  devotions  to  the  Devi  of 
Colapore,  and  ^hence  proceeded  to  Poorunder,  where  he  instituted  those 
appointments  which,  on  his  assuming  the  character  of  a  prince,  were  denomi- 
nated the  Asht  Pradhans.  The  names  of  those  who  first  filled  these  offices  are 
recorded  by  the  Mahrattas  with  scrupulous  precision.  This  step  towards  a 
regular  management  of  his  conquest  was  probably  indispensably  required  to 
secure  himself  on  the  ground  he  had  attained ;  it  tended  perhaps  to  give  con- 
sistence to  his  power,  splendid  hopes  to  his  more  powerful  adherents,  and  to 
in^ire  his  soldiers  with  respect  to  his  person. 

I  think  it  very  probable  that  Sewajee,  on  establishing  his  authority  in  the 
Concan  and  to  the  southward  of  Poona,  kept  up  where  before  established,  or 
introduced  where  not,  the  first  step  towards  a  fixed  money  rent  of  the  new 
revenue  system  of  Mullik  Umber,  which  was  the  fixing  a  rent  in  kind,  probably 
finding  that  its  introduction  was  a  ready  means  of  becoming  popular  as  well  as 
rich.  If,  however,  it  was  not  generally  adopted  before  1652,  it  probably  was 
so  as  soon  after  as  Sewajee  had  leisure  to  give  his  attention  to  afi&irs  t>f  so 
jDuch  regularity. 

The  state  of  the  country  at  this  period,  though  not  well  defined  in  the 
accounts  of  Sewajee's  rise,  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  so  to  let  us  be  assured 
of  the  following  (act :   that  the  population  at  his  command  in  his  father's 

jagheer. 
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jagfaeer,\whftn  he  commenced  his  career,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  aurrouw^ 
jag  countriefl.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  dreadfui  famine  of 
1630-31,  the  prudent  measures  of  Dadajee  Konddeo  after  that  famine  in  giving 
encouragement  to  cultiration,  and  in  increasing  by  all  means  the  prosperity  of 
the  dbtricts  committed  to  his  charge,  and  also  when  we  consider  the  well* 
stocked  treasury  which  Sewajee  acquired  on  Konddeo's  death, — ^we  may  he 
satisfied  also  that  Sewajee  was  a  popular  leader  with  the  Marwuileea  and  other 
troops  of  his  own  easte-  and  religion. 

The  independence  of  Sewajee  on  the  Beejapore  government  was  rendered 
less  dubious  by  the  death  of  Mahomed  Adel  Shah  in  1656,  and  the  invasion 
of  that  kingdom  by  Shah  Jehan  immediately  after  that  event.  AH,  the  vizier, 
protector  of  the  infant  prince,  though  repeatedly  beaten  by  Meer  Joomla  and 
Aurungzebe,  was  not  totally  reduced;  but  the  government  of  Beejaport 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  never  afterwards  fairly  recovered,  and  which  led 
the  way  to  its  final  subversion  by  the  loss  of  its  amassed  treasures,  and  by  the 
defections  of  jagheerdars  and  chiefs,  the  main  supporters  of  its  crown.  From 
1656  to  1660  Sewajee  was  engaged  in  making  partial  incursions  and  conquests, 
probably  in  settling  the  affairs  of  his  first  usurpations,  and  in  amassing  weidth 
for  any  contingency  that  might  occur.  During  this  period  we  find  him  pushing 
his  depredations  into  the  Mogul  and  Beejapore  possessions  in  the  Deccan,  and 
in  1 657  he  married  three  wives  of  three  Mahratta  families,  which  shews  that 
he  himself  did  not  claim  a  descent  from  Rajpoot  parents. 

In  May  1657,  having  plundered  the  city  of  Juneer,  Mykoo  Sing,  the  Mogul 
commander  in  Aurungabad,  advanced  into  his  country.  The  first  operations 
of  the  imperial  commander  were  confined  to  the  reduction  of  the  fort  of 
Chacun :  but  afler  he  had  taken  it  he  was  diverted  from  his  inten^n  of 
advancing  by  a  considerable  body  of  Sewajee's  troops  passing  him  to  the  eastr 
ward,  and  threatening  an  incursion  into  the  Mogul  territories.  The  imperial 
commander  therefore  retreated,  and  Purtab  Rao  Goojier,  the  officer  in  conif 
mand  of  Sewajee's  force,  gave  him  battle  in  the  valley  of  Ahmednuggur,  and 
after  a  well-fought  action,  in  which  the  imperial  commander  lost  his  life, 
Purtab  Rao  put  the  enemy  completely  to  the  rout,  and  afterwards  recaptured 
the  fort  of  Chacun. 

After  this  victory  Sewajee  continued  without  interruption  his  operations  lor 
the  conquest  and  security  of  the  Concan.  His  power  in  tlus  interval  was 
daily  becoming  more  solid,  and  began  to  assume  a  permanent  aspect.  He  had 
reduced  many  strong  forts  in  the  Concan,  and  he  spared  no  pains  or  expense 
in  building  new  ones  in  favourable  situations;  and  though  the  general  character 
of  his  wars  and  field  movements  was  predatory,  his  arrangements  for  establish- 
ing his  power  on  a  firm  basis  were  wise,  and  befitting  the  times  and  his  pur- 
pose. On  erecting  the  forts  of  Severndroog,  Colaba,  Suddeydroog,  and 
Viziadroog,  he  equipped  flotillas,  and  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  by  sea  as- 
well  as  by  land. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  foresight  which  directed  the  exteft* 
stve  warlike  operations  of  Sewajee,  and  was  applied  to  the  formadon  of  offices 
requisite  to  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  a  government  in  its  great  details, 
extended  also  to  minutiae  of  revenue  arrangements,  and  that  after  the  forma- 
tion of  those  appointments  which  afterwards  swelled  their  holders  into  the 
Asht  Prudhans,  the  system  of  a  fixed  rent  in  kind  which  had  been  introduced 
in  the  original  jaghecr  of  Shahajee  was  adopted  throughout  the  new  conquests. 

In  1659  Sewajee  fought  a  great  battle  with  Roostum  Khan,  the  commander 
of  the  Beejapore  anuy,  at  Colapore,  and  gained  a  considerable  booty  aod 

many 
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maoyfaorgea;  which  when  equipped  with  riders,  he  in  February  of  the  sue-, 
ceeding  year  (1660)  took  with  him  to  Mudkul,  as  far  us  which  place  he  col- 
lected khundee.    But  he  had  just  time  to  secure  himself  in  Pannela  by  the 
end  of  April,  when  Siddee  Jore  appeared  from  Rajcpore  with  a  large  army, 
and  he  seized  him  in  that  fort* 

Aunmgzebe,  piqued  at  the  defeat  of  Mykoo  Sing,  and  at  the  rapidity  of 
Sewajee's  movements,  ordered  Shaistry  Khan,  in  1660,  to  lead  the  grand 
array  of  the  Deccan  into  Sewajee's  countries,  and  to  reduce  him  to  sabjection, 
ShmCry  Khan  was  nine  months  detained  before  Chacun,  which  appears  to  have 
been  considered  a  place  highly  important  to  possess  before  advancing  into  the 
heart  of  the  Poona  districts.  The  havildar  of  Chacun,  who  did  not  surrender 
k  until  there  was  a  practicable  breach  in  the  north-east  tower,  was  admired  by 
Shaistry  Khan  ibr  his.  attachment  and  bravery,  and  he  had  the  generosity  to 
set  him  at  liberty.  Sewajee  gave  him  the  command  of  Bofraulgur  for  his  fide- 
lily  and  perseverance. 

From  Chacun  the  Mogul  army  marched,  in  December  1660,  to  Poona, 
where  they  were  received  as  masters  by  Balejee  Ram  Honup,  daispandee,  aiid 
by  Sumbajee  and  Cowjee,  the  daismooks  of  the  Sooba.  A  trace  of  the  policy 
of  the  Moguls  on  making  conquests  is  to  be  distinguished  in  the  reward  the  two 
kst  received  for  their  defection,  while  it  also  aifords  an  example  of  the  activity 
of  Sewajee  in  punishing  traitors  to  his  cause,  and  in  keeping  up  the  terror  of 
his  name:  these  men  were  gifted  by  Shaistry  Khan  with  the  village  of 
Murkul  in  enam,  and  they  had  just  finished  a  wall  round  it  when  a  detach- 
ment of  Sewajee's  troops  surprised  the  place,  and  put  them  both  to  death. 
Sewajee  in  the  mean  time  was  making  conquests,  and  carrying  on  his  war  with 
the  Beejapore  government :  he  came  out  of  Pannela  and  took  Wasotain  June 
1660,  and  early  in  1661  plundered  Rajepore  and  took  Babolee  and  Praboolee. 
In  May  he  conquered  the  country  of  Surya  Rao  Raja,  and  early  in  166^  he 
attacked  and  defeated  a  Mogul  commander,  encamped  on  the  Meeree  hills, 
near  Peen.  And  now,  finding  it  would  require  all  his  means  to  resist  the 
Moguls,  he  made  peace  in  this  year  with  the  Beejapore  government  and  gave 
up  Pannela  to  efiect  this  purpose. 

In  April  1663  Sewajee  turned  his  attention  to  his  enemy  in  Poona,  and 
harassed  him  in  various  ways.  In  a  midnight  exploit  with  a  few  men,  he 
nearly  succeeded  in  murdering  Shaistry  Khan.  The  imperial  troops  lay  inac- 
tive from  a  want  of  unanimity  in  their  commanders,  and  perhaps  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  while  Sewajee  continued 
to  recruit  his  finances  by  bold  and  sometimes  distant  predatory  excursions.  In 
January  1664  he  plundered  Surat.  In  February  he  was  besieged  by  Jeswunt 
SingiD  Singhur,  and  while  there  he  received  the  tidings  of  bis  father  Sbahajee's 
death.  Jey  Sing  took  the  command  of  the  Mogul's  troops  in  June,  and  Sewajee 
went  to  war  with  the  Beejapore  government  in  October. 

The  Mogul  war  gained  new  spirit  in  1665,  when  Sewajee  bdng  pursued  and 
besieged  by  Rajah  Jey  Sing  in  Poorunder,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself 
to  hin  enemy,  and  to  take  service  with  his  conquerors.  ' 

•  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  letter  to  enter  further  into  th^ 
hislorical  detail  of  the  time  when  it  appears  probable  the  introduction  of  the 
■ew  system  of  revenue  and  revenue-officers  (as  we  now  find  many  of  the 
latter)  occurred. 
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STATE  OF  ORIENTAL  LITERATURE  IN  FRANCE. 

(From  a  Foreign  Correspondent.) 

Oriental  literature  has  for  some  years  past  made  rapid  progress  in  France. 
The  study  of  Asiatic  languages  has  become  the  mode;  it  is  not  confined lo 
those  which  are  necessary  or  useful  in  diplomacy  and  commerce,  such  as  the 
Arabic,  the  Persian,  and  the  Turkish;  French  savans  devote  themselves  to 
the  Sanscrit,  the  Pali,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Georgian,  to  the 
acquisition  of  which  a  love  of  science  is  the  sole  incitement. 
.  In  researches  into  the  history  and  philology  of  the  East,  French  scholars 
likewise  occupy  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  the  literati  of  Europe:  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  the  Journal  des  Savans,  and  other  periodical  publications, 
contain  abundant  evidence  of  the  labours  of  French  orientalists.  The  first 
named  work,  which  emanates  from  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  appears 
monthly ;  during  the  past  year,  it  has  been  the  vehicle  of  communicating  to 
the  world  a  variety  of  curious  articles,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
oriental  texts  in  some  of  those  articles  are  disfigured  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  typographical  errors.  Since  last  January,  the  Journal  has  taken  a  new 
form ;  it  is  now  printed  at  the  royal  press,  and  bears  the  title  of  Nouveau 
Journal  Asiatique ;  its  dimensions  are  also  increased. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  articles  contained  in  the  twelve  numbers  of 
the  «7b«ma/  for  1827,  are  the  following: — An  interesting  dissertation  upon 
the  writing  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz,  by  the  learned  orientalist  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,*  who  has  also  enriched  the  Journal  with  other  articles.  Some  disserta- 
tions upon  the  Georgian  language,  by  M.  Brosset,  are  curious,  though  the 
subject  is  dry.  A  memoir  by  Col.  Rottiers  of  Mary,  the  last  queen  of  Georgia, 
is  highly  interesting.  The  dissertation  of  the  same  writer,  on  the  state  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Georgia  and  the  circumjacent  countries,  is  not  entitled 
to  the  same  eulogium :  it  seems  to  have  been  written  solely  with  the  view  of 
extolling  the  priests  sent  into  Georgia  by  the  pope,  and  who  profess  celibacy, 
and  of  disparaging  the  married  ecclesiastics  of  the  country.  This  dissertation 
would  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  Paris  journal  entitled  **  VAmi  de  la 
Religion  et  du  Hot,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  the  ultramontane  spirit  which 
actuates  its  editors.  A  memoir  of  Baron  G.  d' Humboldt  on  the  separation  of 
words  in  Sanscrit  texts ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Ural  Cossacs,  by 
M.  Lewchine,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  must  not  be  overlooked,  any  more  than  a 
memoir  of  your  countryman.  Major  Tod,  upon  the^  Asiatic  origin  of  certain 
tribes  established  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  translations  from  oriental  tongues  which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  during  the  last  year  are  the  following ;— Some  chapters  of  the  his- 
torical prolegomena  of  Ibn  Khaledune,  perhaps  the  most  profound  of  the 
Musulman  writers  of  the  East,  which  have  been  rendered  into  French  from 
Arabic  by  M.  E.  Coquebert  de  Montbret;  a  notice  and  extract  of  the  Turkish 
version  of  the  Baktiar  Nameh,  from  the  MS.  in  Ouigour  characters  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  by  M.  Amedee  Jaubert;  a  nar- 
rative of  the  expedition  of  Jungheez  Khan  to  Bokhara,  taken  from  Aboulgazi*8 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  translated  by  the  same  person ;  a  narra- 
tive of  the  first  expeditions  of  the  Turks  into  the  Indian  sea,  extracted  from  a 
work  entitled  Maritime  Wars  of  the  Ottomans,  and  translated  from  the  Turkish 
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by  Julien  Dumoret;  history  of  the  Crusades  under  the  reign  of  Bibars,  from 
Arabic  authors,  by  M.  Reinaud ;  translations  from  the  Hindoostanee,  by  M. 
Garcin  de  Tassy,  the  only  French  scholar  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  this  dialect ;  a  translation  of  two  Mystic  Odes  of  the  Persian  Poet 
Hatif  Isfahan!,  by  M.  Jouannin,  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  Mines  de 
r Orient ;  these  pieces  are  extremely  curious,  and  reveal  in  a  brief  compass 
the  Sufi  doctrine  of  the  Musulmans.:  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  text  of  this 
article  abounds  with  typographical  errors. 

These  and  other  articles,  including  translations  from  the  English  and  the 
German,  do  credit  to  the  labours  of  the  Asiatic  Society  and  its  corres- 
pondents. Unfortunately,  it  is  said  that  the  members  of  the  Society  are  not 
upon  terms  of  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  The  French  orientalists 
have  their  whigs  and  tories.  It  would  be  invidious  were  I  to  name  any  of  the 
partizans  of  the  opposition ;  this  is  a  subject  calculated  to  give  pain  rather 
than  to  furnish  amusement.  The  schism  is,  however,  prejudicial  to  the  in-; 
terests  of  the  Society's  journal ;  several  distinguished  orientalists,  owing  to 
the  discord  which  prevails  in  the  Asiatic  Society,  prefer  inserting,  their  pro- 
ductions in  other  publications,  especially  in  the  collection  of  memoirs  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  which  includes  many  orientalists  in  the  number  of  its 
members. 

Amongst  the  oriental  works  which  appeared  in  France  during  the  last  year 
may  be  enumerated  the  third  volume  of  the  Chrestomathie  Arabe  of  the  Baron 
de  Sacy,  a  work  of  great  utility  to  the  Arabic  student,  since  it  contains  pieces 
from  different  Arabic  authors,  thereby  affording  specimens  of  the  various 
styles;  such  as  Motenabbi,  Abou'lala,  Omar  son  of  Faredh,  Hariri  and 
Hamadani :  several  curious  letters  are  included,  from  the  king  of  Morocco, 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  &c.  and  some  addressed  to  Buonaparte  at  the  period  of 
his  expedition  to  Egypt.  Another  work  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  Anthology 
Arabe  of  M.  Grangeret  de  la  Grange.  The  following  works  have  been  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  Asiatic  Society  :  the  text  of  the  Sanscrit  drama  of 
Sacontala,  of  which  M.  de  Chezy  is  preparing  a  translation;  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Georgian  language,  by  the  indefatigable  M.  Klaproth;  an  Armenian  poem 
on  the  taking  of  Edessa,  by  MM.  St.  Martin  and  Zohrab  (a  native  of  Armenia); 
and  part  of  the  text  with  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher 
Meng-tseu,  or  Mencius,  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien. 

The  presence  of  forty  Egyptians  sent  to  France  by  the  Pacha  Mahomed  All 
contributes  much  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  oriental  literature  in 
Paris.  These  young  Musulmans  devote  themselves  with  much  success,  under 
the  direction  of  the  learned  academician,  M.  Jomard,  to  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Several  of  them  have  acquired  perfectly  the  French  language, 
speaking  and  writing  it  with  purity.  Some  of  them  are  employed  in  translating 
French  scientific  works  into  Arabic. 

A  periodical  Arabic  work  was  announced  at  Paris  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
the  plan  of  which  was  as  follows :  each  number  was  to  consist  of  articles  on 
topics  of  general  utility  extracted  from  publications  in  Europe  and  America, 
translated  into  Arabic;  scientific  European  intelligence  interesting  to  the 
learned  of  the  East,  and  news  from  Asia  and  Africa  likely  to  gratify  the 
orientalists  of  Europe  and  America;  original  articles  communicated  by  learned 
Asiatics  or  Africans;  extracts  from  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of 
Europe  upon  useful  arts  and  sciences,  furnished  by  orientalists ;  a  passage  upon 
religion  translated  from  some  celebrated  writer ;  lastly,  every  number  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  lithographic  representation  of  the  scientific  objects  des- 
cribed 
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cribed.  DHBculties,  it  ippews,  altogeclier  indepcndeat  of  the  will  of  the  edi- 
tors hare  retarded,  and  sdli  retard,  this  interesdng  publication.  Asiatics  as 
well  as  orientalists  most  be  equally  interested  in  the  realization  of  this  project. 
The  locality  of  London  is  periiaps  better  situated  than  Paris  for  its  execution  : 
the  English  schohurs  at  Calcutta  might  with  still  more  ease  publish  a  journal 
in  Persian  upon  the  same  plan ;  they  would  thereby  render  an  important  ser- 
vice to  the  Musulman  population  of  India. 

The  French  goyemment  has  recently  commissioned  an  indtndual  to  under- 
take a  literary  expedition  into  Turkey  and  Per»a,  (or  the  promotion  of  oriental 
letters.  Mr.  Schulz,  a  young  German  professor,  is  charged  with  this  honour- 
able  mission.  He  is  instructed  to  make  inquiries  into  the  languages,  the  lite^ 
fature,  the  antiquities,  the  geography,  and  the  history  of  oriental  nations. 
His  journey  has  already  produced  important  results,  since  it  is  announced  that 
Mr.  Schulz  has  transmitted  to  M.  St.  Martin  a  catalogue  of  all  the  historical- 
and  geographical  works  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  sixteen  principal  libraries  of 
Constantinople,  which  comprehend  some,  the  names  of  which  are  not  even' 
known  in  Europe,  and  others  generally  supposed  to  be  lost.  This  important' 
eommunicatton  need  only  to  be  known  in  the  literary  world  to  excite  intense 
interest. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  why  the  ex-minister  for 
foreign  afi&irs  (the  Baron  de  Damas)  should  have  selected  a  Oerinan  for  this 
mission,  rather  than  a  Frenchman,  since  amongst  the  young  orientalists  of 
France  many  might  be  found  well  qualified  to  execute  it.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  well  known  that  this  minister  had  a  particular  predilection  for  Germans,  and 
especially  foi:  those  who  had  abandoned  the  Protestant  communion  for  the' 
Roman  Catholic.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  liot  in  France  as  in  England,  where 
natives  are  always  preferred  to  foreigners :  the  inverse  of  this  practice  happens 
in  the  former ;  and  as  a  fashion  which  comes  from  your  nation  possesses  more 
attractions  in  the  eyes  of  our  fair  countrywomen  than  one  invented  at  Paris; 
just  so  more  enthusiasm  is  felt  in  France  in  favour  of  a  for^gn  schdlar  than  for 
a  native  who,  modestly  confined  to  his  study,  views  with  a  smile  of  pity  this 
ridiculous  mania. 

Another  reason  which  may  have  decided  the  ex-minister  of  foreign  afl&irs' 
to  confide  this  mission  to  Mr.  Schulz,  rather  than  to  a  native  of  France,  is, 
that  nothing  is  so  popular  in  this  country  as  paradoxes ;  the  certain  means  of 
attaining  a  high  reputation  here  is  to  step  out  entirdy  from  the  beaten 
track.  Now,  the  majority  of  French  scholars,  who  have  applied  to  the' 
study  of  oriental  tongues,  have  employed  themselves  in  translating  pieces  of 
poetry  more  or  less  remarkable  for  style  or  sentiment.  Mr.  Schulz  has  ruddy 
attacked  these  persons  in  the  Journal  AskUiguty  distributing  his  ridicule  pretty' 
equally  between  the  oriental  poets  and  their  translators.  In  his  opinion,' 
orientalists  should  attend  only  to  **  those  great  questions  which  relate  to  the 
history  of  mankind  and  of  nature.*'  Nothii^  more  was  reqmred  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  certain  influential  persons;  they  asked  and  obtained  for  this 
chalnpkMi  of  sound  doctrines  a  onssion  to  the  East ! 
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Neither  the  resistless  Attila,  nor  the  conquering  Genghis  Khan,  exercised 
«  greater  influence  over  the  destiny  of  natipns  than  Timur.  The  mind  is 
orerpowered  by  the  magnitude  of  his  enterprizes,  and  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  his  success.  From  a  humble  chieftain  in  Transoxiana  he  raised  himself  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  subjected  to  his  sway  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of 
Asia.  His  posterity  long  cpntinued  to  possess  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
that  continent ;  and  even  in  our  own  tirae^  we  have  seen  one  of  his  descen- 
dants on  the  throne  of  the  Moguls. 

The  actions  of  this  mighty  conqueror  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  by 
two  writers  of  very  opposite  characters.  The  one,  Sherefeddin  Ali^  was  thait 
monarch's  secretary,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  vast  expeditions,  and  who 
enjoyed  his  royal,  confidence.  The  work  of  this  writer  was  not  indeed  com- 
posed until  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Timur ;  but  then  the  dynasty 
of  the  latter  subsisted  in  all  its  glory ;  we  need  nbt,  therefore,  be  surprise4 
tb|U  he  has  adopted  a  manner  of  writing  most  likely  to  testify  his  gratitude^ 
and  secure  the  continuance  of  the  favours  he  received.  His  book  is  one  per? 
petnal  panegyric  on  the  memory  of  Timur :  he  suppresses,  or  entirely  softens 
down,  whatever  might  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  hero;  and  he  omits 
no  opportunity  of  extolling  the  Tartar's  bravery,  generosity,  success,  and 
nagnificence.  Professing  too  the  same  unshaken  obedience  to  the  descendants 
of.  Ali,  the  grandson  of  the  prophet,  he  considers  the  greatness  of  his  master 
as  the  work  of  heaven;  and  his  slaughter  of  nations  as  the  punishment  which 
fiite  had  decreed  for  their  heresy  and  wickedness. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ahmed  £bn  Arabshah  was  a  Syrittn  (a  citizen  of  Da- 
nuttcns),  who  had  witnessed  the  dreadful  ravages  which  Timur  had  committed 
in  his  native  land.  When  he  wrote  he  was  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  smoking 
towns  and  villages,  and  daily  accustomed  to  hear  the  he&vy  curses  which  were 
unsparingly  heaped  on  the  memory  of  the  blood-thirsty  invader.  Besides,  he 
eonld  not  look  without  abhorrence  on  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  heretic,  and 
who  had  zealously  laboured  to  exterminate  all  the  professors  of  the  rival  sect. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  give  such  dark  colouring  to  the  picture  which 
he  has  shown  of  Timur.  That  emperor  he  curses  heartily  and  often ;  de- 
predates the  good,  and  aggravates  the  ill,  in  his  character  and  acts ;  nor  does 
be  scruple,  we  fear,  sometimes  to  insert  whatever  might  gratify  his  own  ma- 
lignity by  throwing  contempt  on  its  object. 

The  natural  inference  then  is,  that  neither  of  the  preceding  historians  can 
alone  be  implicitly  followed.  They  must  be  compared,  and  from  that  com- 
parison something  like  the  truth  may  be  elicited:  the  interested  or  grateful 
psrtiality  of  the  one  must  correct  the  malignant  bias  of  the  other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  Ahmed,  let  us  not  forget  that  he  acquaints 
us  with  many  particulars  which  are  to  be  found  neither  in  his  contemporary 
nral,  nor  in  the  Institutes  transmitted  to  posterity  by  Timur  himself.   Scarcely ' 
had  twenty  years  elapsed  from  the  death  of  that  emperor,  when  our  Syrian ' 
historian  travelled  over  the  whole  country  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jaxartes,  to  collect  materials  for  his  work.     In  his  long  and  arduous  journey, 
be  sought  the  society  of  all  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  Timur, ' 
or  who  could  give  him  any  certain    information  respecting   that  Tartar's  ' 
character  and  actions.    As  probably  much   of  that  information  would  be 
oftred  by  the  ministers  of  a  sect  hostile  to  that  of  the  Tartars,  it .  would  ' 
■smme  an  odious  and  darkened  tinge.    Timur  was  detested  by  the  r6tig|l6l\i 
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teachers  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Syria ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  people 
generally  would  cherish  the  memory  of  one  who  **  gave  to  the  winds  of  deso- 
lation all  who  ventured  to  resist  his  progress." 

We  intend  to  devote  this  and  a  subsequent  article  to  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  passages  in  Ahmed's  life  of  Timur,  translated  from  the  original 
Arabic,  and  so  connected  as  to  exhibit  a  fulI4ength  picture  of  the  subject. 
In  general  we  give  the  substance  only ;  where  the  translation  is  literal,  we 
enclose  it  within  inverted  commas. 

"  The  birth-place  of  this  robber,  whom  God  shut  out  from  Paradise  I  was 
in  the  territory  of  Cash,  which  is  also  a  city  about  two  days'  journey  from 
Samarcand.  It  is  reported  that  on  the  very  night  he  was  born  there  appeared 
something  like  a  helmet,  which,  after  gliding  through  the  sur,  fell  to  the  ground 
and  disappeared ;  that  sparks  of  fire  and  burning  ashes  arose  in  form  of  a 
globe,  so  as  to  overshadow  both  the  city  and  the  plain.  It  is  also  said,  that 
when  the  wretch  was  brought  forth,  the  hollows  of  both  hands  were  filled 
with  recently-shed  blood."  Of  course  the  soothsayers  were  consulted  re- 
specting these  prodigies:  their  predictions  were  various,  yet  all  had  some 
relation  to  the  child's  future  character  and  fortunes, — a  proof  that  in  the 
present,  as  in  other  cases,  they  were  occasioned  by  the  very  events  which  they 
are  said  to  have  foretold. 

According  to  our  historian,  the  condition  of  TimuPs  family  was  mean.  His 
father  is  represented  to  have  been  either  a  shepherd  or  a  low  mechanic^  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  this  is  a  slander  of  the  Syrian ;  for  shortly  aiiterwards 
he  himself  admits  that  there  existed  another  report,  which  stated  that  the 
father  of  Timur  had  been  a  brave  officer,  and  high  in.  rank,  in  the  army  of  the 
Sultan  of  Khorasan,  and  had  enjoyed  the  constant  fieivour  of  that  monarch. 
He  acknowledges  also  that  he  had  seen  a  Persian  work  which  carried  up  the 
genealogy  of  the  Tartar  to  Genghis  Khan;  but  then  the  descent  was  not  by 
males,  but  by  females,  "  those  tools  of  the  devil,"  as  he  peevishly  calls  them. 
He  thus  continues  his  abuse :  the  extreme  poverty  of  hb  parents  caused  the 
youth's  circumstances  to  be  miserably  straitened ;  and  to  make  amends  for  the 
lack  of  Fortune's  gifts,  he  prudently  began  at  a  very  early  age  to  supply  his 
deficiencies  from  the  abundance  of  his  neighbours;  and  as  he  was  distin* 
guished  both  for  cunning  and  dexterity,  he  contrived  to  live  by  the  profession. 
But  he  met  with  an  accident^ which  made  him  lame  for  life.;  for  as  he  was  one 
night  about  to  make  off  with  a  sheep  from  a  neighbouring  fold,,  he  was  (^ 
covered  by  the  owner.  The  latter  saluted  him  with  an  arrow  which  penetrated 
his  thigh,  and  occasioned  the  limping  that  accompamed  him  to  the  grave..  Bat 
this  grievous  accident  did  not  deter  him  from  his  favourite  occupation*  **  He 
associated  with  about  forty  poor  wretches,  none  of  whom  had  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,"  apd  with  their  assistance  he  committed  many  depredations. 
Yet  in  his  lowest  state  of  fortune,  he  evinced  the  innate  ambitioa  of  bis 
soul :  he  used  to  say  that  he  should  one  day  be  invested  with  soverdgn  power, 
and  prove  a  scourge  to  the  kings  of  the  earth.  His  companions  laygbed,  as  ia 
appearance  they  well  might,  at  his  ridiculous  infatuation. 

One  day,  while  absent  on  a  predatory  excursion,  he  lost  his  way,  and 
wandered  so  far  that  he  was  near  dying  with  hunger  and  thirst.  In  this  Uif 
mentable  state  he  remained  a  whole  week,  and  he  would  have  doubtless  perished 
unless  fate  had  raised  him  up  a  friend  in  the  Sultan's  master  of  horse^  who 
was  then  crossing  the  desert.  His  wants  were  relieved ;  and  as  he  proved 
that  he  was  wonderfully  skilled  in  the  art  of  purchasing,  and  still  more  in  that 
cf  ire^ting  horsesi  his  new  friend  would  not  part;  with  him.    He  was  presented 
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to  the  Soltam,  and  liis  knowlef^e  of  horses  was  extolled  to  the  skies !  he  was 
in  consequence  favounibly  received,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  subordinate 
aitaations  in  the  royal  stables.  On  the  death  of  the  master  of  the  horse 
{which  soon  happened),  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  office.  Henceforward 
lie- had  more  frequent  opportunities  of  gaining  access  to  the  Sultan,  into  wh6se 
good  graces  he  insinuated  himself  so  well,  that  he  obtained  the  hand  of  that 
monarch's  sister.     But  she  could  not  forget  the  former  degraded  condition  of 

•  her  husband,  and  she  often  ventured  to  upbraid  him  with  it.  One  day  she 
Irritated  him  by  her  bitter  taunts  to  such  a  degree  that  he  drew  his  sabre, 
nod  threatened  her  with  speedy  death  if  she  did  not  instantly  flee :  but  as  she 
^disregak'ded  the  threat,  and  stood  her  ground,  he  cut  her  down  at  a  blow,  and 
afterwards  buried  her.  After  this  atrocious  deed,  he  could  do  no  other  than 
«ebel  against  the  Sultan.  The  name  of  the  latter  was  Hussein,  of  the  im- 
fierial  race  of  Genghis,  and  the  seat  of  his  government  was  Balk,  in  Khorasan: 
4M9BWBy  extended  over  the  vast  regions  beyond  the  Oxus. 

•  Ahmed  now  adverts  to  another  account  of  the  early  life  of  Timur.  After 
iBbeenring  that  according  to  this  report  the  conqueror  of  Asia  was  of  noble 
-wrigin,  he  thus  proceeds : — Timur  was  brave,  generous,  and  of  a  great  mind ; 
he  insensibly  won  the  good-will  of  all  the  young  nobles  at  the  court  of  the 
Sultan,  and  that  good-will  ripened  into  steadfast  friendship.  He  often  joined 
ivith  them  in  thehr  social  entertainments.  One  night,  when  according  to  his 
4ippointment  they  had  met  in  a  solitary  place,  and  far  from  any  one  wh6 
wight  report  their  conversation  to  the  Sultan,  he  confided  to  them  the  am- 
Ifitioua  views  which  he  had  long  formed.  He  told  them  that  one  of  his  fore- 
4lAen  had  learned  in  a  dream  that  a  descendant  of  the  latter  should  conquet 
%Mft  regions,  become  a  powerful  monarch,  and  rule  over  the  kings  of  the 
(Barth ;  that  he  himself  was  that  fated  descendant ;  that  the  time  appointed 
4»r  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  was  at  hand ;  and  that  he  was  anx«^ 
tana  to  obtain  the  pledge  of  their  support  whenever  it  should  be  recpiired. 
tlli^  entered  into  his  designs,  and  swore  that  they  would  espouse  his  cause, 
Matever  might  be  the  result.  The  Sultan  soon  heard  of  this  traitorous  con- 
Wfknejy  and  remembering  the  saying  of  the  poet. 

The  throne  of  kings  hath  never  stood* 
.  Unless  its  steps  were  tinged  with  blood, 

Ik  reaolved  to  crush  the  disaffection  in  its  birth.  But  his  intention  was 
toon  communicated  to  Timur,  who  in  consequence  openly  rebelled.  This 
happened  between  the  years  7(^0  and  770  (from  A.D.  135^  to  136^),  a  date 
Much  Ahmed  receives  the  more  implicitly,  as  it  was  communicated  to  him  by 
Ut  master,  ^  the  most  learned j  excellent,  and  perfect  doctor,  the  jewel  and 
liboenix  of  his  time,  the  wisest  of  mortals,  the  teacher  of  the  world,  the 
l^ory  of  religion,  -the  right  subtle  philosopher,  the  cynosure  of  the  age,  the 
guide  of  men,  Abu  Abdalla  Mohammed,  a  citizen  of  Damascus,  whose  days 
nay  Grod  lengthen,  and  whose  blessing  rest  on  Islamism  and  all  its  professors  !'* 
This  rebellion  of  Timur  produced  great  mischief  in  the  countries  bordering 
^n  tlie  Oxus.  He  was  joined,  not  only  by  the  young  nobles  before-mentioned, 
feat  by  many  others  who  were  probably  attracted  to  his  standard  by  the  hope 
af  plunder.  But  their  excesses  in  one  quarter  soon  received  a  check :  all  who 
ktd  possessions  to  defend  in  Transoxiana,  arose,  united  their  strength,  and 
fcreed  the  robbers  over  the  river.  The  vast  deserts  which  the  latter  found  on 
IIm  other  side  served  as  a  secure  retreat,  from  which  they  made  frequent  in- 
cnaions  into  the  neighbouring  countries. 

•  In.thb  second,  as  in  the  former  relation,  some  reason  must  be  afilgn^  fbr 
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;tlie  wdlrknown  lameness  of  Tirour^  and  accordingly  Ahmed  soon  "finds  one^ 
.which  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  other.  Here  he  is  sfud  to  have  heeti 
.saluted  with  two  arroiws  by  the  shepherd  whose  property  he  was  carrying 
taway — one  in  his  thigh^  the  other  in  his  shoulder :  he  was  in  consequence 
,so  dreadfully  wounded  as  to  be  unable  to  mount  his  horse,  or  to  offer  any 
.resistance  against  his  seizure.  In  this  lacerated  state  he  was  brought  before 
'  Malik,  the  sultan,  who  had  heard  much  of  his  ravages,  and  who  wished  to 
.rid  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  so  formidable  a  scourge.  He  was  first  whipped, 
then  ordered  to  be  crucified, — a  sentence  which  would  have  been  immediately 
executed -had  not  the  son  of  that  monarch  compassionated  his  condition,  and 
tobtained  for  him  a  reluctant  pardon.  There  his  wounds  were  healed  >  and  it 
is  said  that  while  he  continued  at  Hor  he  rendered  some  service  to  Malik, 
.in  extinguishing  the  rebellion  of  a  powerful  chief;  but  he  soon  left  the  court, 
and  recurred  to  bis  favourite  occupation  beyond  the  Oxus.  Others  again  say 
that  he  remained  with  Hussein  until  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  that  with 
.the  ample  patrimony  be  then  received,  he  commenced  his  predatory  career. 

Such  are  the  various  accounts  of  the  youth  of  Timur  as  given  by  our 
iiistorian.    They  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  of  Sherefeddin,  whose  en- 
xromiastic  narration,  as  before  observed,  is  as  little  deserving  of  implicit  credits 
ps  the  malignant  one  of  Ahmed.     We  continue  to  follow  the  latter  historian. 
;    After  Timur  and  his  followers  had  passed  the  Oxus,  '*  to  war  against  GodK. 
nnd  his  apostle,*'  he  instigated  them  to  assault  the  fortified  town  of  Naksjelw^ 
jvhich  promised  to  be  an  excellent  retreat  for  them  in  time  of  need,  and. 
.which,  besides,  abounded  with  all  the  necessary  means  of  war.    But  on  this 
4>ccasion  his  temerity  almost  proved  fatal  to  him  and  his  three  hundred  fol- 
lowers.   They  had  fearlessly  penetrated  into  the  town,  and  had  massacred 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants.;  but  they  were  at  length  surrounded  by  such  s 
multitude  of  enemies,   that  their  destruction  appeared  inevitaUe.    In  this 
critical  situation  he  lost  not  his  presence  of  mind ;  he  called*  on  his  intrepid 
band  to  cut  their  way  through  the  dense  ranks  opposed  to  them,  and  thereby 
to  r^ain  the  gate  at  which  they  had  entered.  *'  They  accordingly  rushed  along 
with  the  impetuosity  of  the  lion,<^yea  more  swiftly  than  the  descewyBg 
storm ;"  and  notwithstanding  the  intervening  obstacles,  they  reached  the  gtte, 
which  they  fortunately  found  still  open«  and  with  scarcely  any  loss  they  re- 
treated to  their  usual  station.    "  Despbe  not  the  cunning  even  of  a  feeble 
enemy ;  the  wolf  has  sometimes  foiled  the  lion." 

.  The  followers  of  Timur  were  now  habituated  to  toil  and  danger,  and  weie 
eager  to  undertake  the  most  perilous  adventures,  provided  any  advantage  were 
to  be  gained  by  successful  bravery.  From  the  fortified  village  which  tb^ 
occupied,  they  set  at  defiance  the  desultory  hostilities  of  Hussein,  whose 
Btraggling  detachments  they  often  succeeded  in^ destroying.  The  boldness  of 
the  rebel  rose  with  his  success :  he  either  persuaded  or  compelled  the  two 
governors  of  Balaksjan  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  head ;  and  soon  a  wider  career  of  ambition  was  opened 
to  him.  Hussein  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Moguls,  who  compelled 
him  to  seek  for  safety  in  a  precipitate  fliglit.  Timur  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  conquerors,  from  whom  he  obtained  not  only  a  reinforcement  to 
i^arry  on  the  war,  but  permission  to  retain  whatever  conquests  he  might  make. 
He  accordingly  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  now  increased  forces  towards 
Kagagan,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  swiftly  preceded  him.  The  Sultan  bad 
assembled  another  army,  and  was  resolved  again  to  risk  the  ftite  of  a  battle. 
The  two  armies  met  at  a  chain  of  mountains,  over  which  lies  a  nafrow  pa^  • 

this 
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fMa  fBtfa  winds  over  thd  heights,  and  frequently  idong  the  brink  of  dreodfiil 
precipices;  in  the  middle  is  a  strongly  fortified  pass.  It  was  in  possession  of 
'  the  Sultan,  who  had  in  consequence  a  great  advantage  over  his  enemy ;  so 
much  so,  that  when  the  latter  had  penetrated  into  the  defiles,  he  found  that  he 
•had  been  drawn  into  a  snare— that  he  was  surrounded  by  the  troops  of  the 
former.  He  encouraged  his  followers  to  attempt  another  path,  which  was 
known  to  few,  and  by  those  few  deemed  impracticable.  It  lies  over  ridges  so 
-high  **  that  no  human  feet  has  ever  trod  it,  nor  has  it  ever  been  visited  by  the 
wild  birds  of  Cathay."  All  night  they  led  their  horses  along  the  steep  and 
perilous  way ;  but  at  break  of  day  they  perceived,  to  their  inexpressible  con« 
sternation,  that  their  wanderings  had  brought  them  near  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  who  occupied  a  strong  position  above  them.  To  advance  was  certain 
destruction ;  to  retreat  would  only  lead  them  to  the  entrenchment  of  the  foe ; 
end  to  remain  where  they  stood  was  only  to  await  their  death  from  the  soldiers 
ibove  them.  In  this  extreme  emergency  the  genius  of  Timur  saved  them. 
He  ordered  them  to  dismount,  to  turn  their  horses  to  graze,  and  to  lie  4own 
is  if  to  betake  themselves  to  rest  after  the  heavy  fatigues  of  the  night :  they  did 
•to,  juat  as  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  mount  and  to  pass  down  the  veiy  path 
which  they  had  scarcely  left.  The  latter  perceived  them,  but  conceiving  that 
Ihey  were  a  straggling  party  of  comrades,  passed  them  without  molestation. 
No  sooner  had  this  manoeuvre  put  them  in  possession  of  the  very  advantage 
■which  the  enemy  had  quitted,  than  they  mounted,  rode  after  the  unsnspectii^ 
soldiers  of  the  Sultan,  attacked  them  with  fury,  and  made  a  terrible  carnage 
among  them.  The  Sultan  himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  only  under 
cover  of  a  disguise:  he  fled  precipitately  to  Balk.  Immense  booty  fdl 
to  the  victors.  Their  army  was  soon  increased  by  the  accession  of  several 
governors  of  the  Transoxian  provinces.  To  avoid  any  unnecessary  waste  of 
-either  men  or  time  in  reducing  the  fortified  places  which  continued  to  bold 
oal^  and  to  preserve  his  advantage  over  the  humbled  Sultan,  Timur  prevailed 
on  Ali  Sjir,  a  lieutenant  of  the  former,  who  resided  at  Samarcand,  to  rebel : 
henceforth  both  were  to  hold  joint  sway  over  the  provinces  which  acknow* 
ledged  the  delegated  authority  of  Ali.  Secure  of  the  fidelity  of  his  new  idly, 
he  hastened  to  besiege  the  Sultan,  who,  foreseeing  the  approaching  storm,  had 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence;  but  the  victorious  Timur  took  Balk  in  771 
(A.D.  ]  363).  He  showed  clemency  to  the  inhabitants,  and  honourably  dis- 
missed the  princes  who  had  served  Hussein ;  but  the  unfortunate  Sultan  was 
led  captive  to  Samarcand,  and  there  put  to  death.  With  the  power,  he  now 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  or  Emperor ;  he  constituted,  as  his  vicar,  Sabur 
Gatroesk,  sprung  from  the  imperial  Genghis :  he  continued  Ali  in  the  govem- 
nent  of  Samarcand,  but  no  longer  as  an  equal. 

The  prosperous  career  of  the  conqueror  raised  him  up  a  formidable  oppo* 
nent  in  Toctamish  Khan.  No  sooner  did  the  latter  hear  the  melancholy  fkte 
of  Hussein,  his  relative  and  neighbour,  than,  alarmed  for  the  security  of  his 
own  possessions,  he  assembled  a  mighty  army,  and  marched  against  Timur» 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  a  fierce  conflict  im- 
Bodiately  commenced.  Here  **  the  wheel  of  war  ceased  not  to  turn  until 
the  forces  of  Timur  were  greatly  diminished."  With  a  despairing  voice  he 
called  out  to  one  of  his  chiefs :  "  Seid,  my  troops  are  giving  way !"  *'  Fear 
not,**  was  the  reply  of  the  latter,  who  dismounted,  gathered  a  handfel  of 
dost,  re«ascended  his  horse,  rode  to  meet  the  enemy,  threw  the  dust  in 
the  faces  of  some  advancing  soldiers,  and  at  the  same  time  exclaimed, 
*  Cursed  be  he  who  flees  1"    He  was  followed  by  Timur,  who  with  a  terrible 
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vO^ee  called  '91^  his  men  t6  turn  vnd  ta6e  the^foe.  The  exmnipAe  of  tbe  two 
warriors  produced  its  intended  efiect  on  the  soldiers  of  TimuTy  who  made  a 
sudden  stand,  and  *'  Cursed  be  he  who  flees  !*'  burst  from  every  mouth.  Tbe 
.scales  of  victory  were  immediately  turned ;  after  a  great  carnage  Toctaraish 
,fled  with  the  remnabt  of  his  troops,  and  left  immense  booty  to  the  con- 
queror. 

After  (bis  decisive  action  Timur  was  for  some  time  occupied  in  quelling  an 
insurrection,  which  durinig  his  absence  had  i)roken  out  in  Samarcand.  Having 
-extinguished  the  flame,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Kh6rasan,  a  country  which 
then  contained  many  powerful  governments.  The  metropolis  is  Korkan,  a 
place  which,  though  inhabited  by  heretics,  abounds  with  delights,  is  the 
reeort  of  tbe  learned,  and  the  abode  of  the  el^ant  and  refined.  The  natives 
•of  Kborasan  equal  those  of  Samarcand  in  cunning,  whom  they  surpass  in 
magfiiflcence  and  refinement.  They  are  mnc^h  addicted  to  polite  literature, 
.and  poetry  in  particular ;  they  are  tmly  admirable  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
plefli^iog  arts,  especially  of  music,  which  is  cultivated  by  fjeople  of  all  ranks, 
;atid  from  earliest  in&ncy :  hence  the  proverb,  **  that  their  children  in  the 
cradle  cannot  cry  in  any  other  than  a  musical  tone."  Timur  marched  twice 
into  Kborasan,  and  on  both  occasions  the  Sultan  was  absent.  In  his  first 
inroad  be  contented  himself  with  laying  waste  the  country  adjoining  the 
capital ;  but  in  the  second  he  laid  siege  to  the  city.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  raise  it,  and  to  retire  without  committing  any  further  depreda- 
tions, in  consideration  of  a  vast  sum  of  money.  In  the  exaggerated  language 
•of  Ahmed,  ^e  are  told  that  at  first  he  demanded  as  mubh  silver  <a8  would  load 
200  horses  i  but  he  was  at  length  induced  to  accept  one-fourtb  of  that  quan- 
tity :  '*  whereupon  he  restrained  the  devils  of  \as  army  from  plunder,  and 
rpturaed  to  Samarcand." 

The  next  exploit  of  Timur  shews  thait  gratitude  was  not  one  of  his  ruling 
iqvialities.  He  went  to  Malik,  the  sultan  of  Hor  (the  son  then  reigned),  wbo^ 
as  we  hi|ve  seen,  had  rescued  him  from  an  ignominious  death,  and  he  threat- 
ened to- invade  the  territories  of  the  latter  unless  lie  were  instantly  acknow- 
ledged as  superior  lord.  The  reply  of  Malik  reminded  him  of  the  obligations 
be  owed  to  one  who  had  laboured  so  hard  to  save  his  life ;  and,  after  recapi- 
tulating the  excesses  he  had  committed  in  the  territories  of  Hor,  it  concluded 
by  saying,  that  if  he  did  not  exhibit  a  grateful  heart,  he  would  be  undeserving 
the  name  of  a  man,  he  wouki  be  no  better  than  a  dog.  This  exhortation  was  of 
no  avail ;  Timur  marched  against  the  Sultan,  who  was  defeated  and  besieged  m 
the  capitaL  Seeing  that  all  hope  of  defence  was  vain,  the  latter  ofSsred  to  suf* 
render  on  the  condition  that  both  his  life  and  that  of  his  people  should  be 
saved*  Timur  accepted  the  condition ;  he  swore  that  noi  a  drop  of  blood  skoM 
be  th£d^i^'4kat  the  SuUarCt  ildn  should  be  left  whale.  The  city  was  accordingly 
surrendered,  and  the  ferocious  vict(»r  kept  his  oath  by  throwing  the  deposed 
monarch  into  prison,  and  leaving  him  there  to  perish  with  hunger  and  thirst. 
.  Havii^  ravaged  the  territory  of  Segestan,  he  aspired  to  the  vast  dominion 
of  the  deceased  Sultan ;  but  Kborasan  would  perhaps  never  have  obeyed  his 
sway  had  he  not  prevailed  on  Mohammed,  the  reli^ous  head  of  all  who  be> 
longed  to  the  sect  of  Ali,  to  espouse  bis  cause.  He  confirmed  tbe  vicarkd 
dignity  of  the  latter  over  Kborasan,  whose'  honours  were  multiplied,  and 
whose  riches  were  greatly  increased.  This  example  bad  all  the  effect  it  vraa 
intended  to  produce;  it  brought  over  all  the  governors  of  the  country  to  tbe 
temporal  dominion  of  Timur. 

The  fame  of  the  Tartar  now  be^n  to  spread  over  all  Persia  and  Arabia. 

To 
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To  the  king  qf  the  ibrmer  country  he  despatched  a  brief  letter,  which,  as  it  is 
characterisdc  of  the  writer,  we  give  as  literally  as  ppssit^Ie. 

The  Most  High  has-  xaade  roe  lord  orer  thee,  aod  all  unjust  princes,  over  all  kingB,. 
those  tyrants  of  men.  -He  has  raised  me  above  all  my  c^ponpnts,  and,  i|8  -  thop  w^ 
knowest,  has  assisted  me  against  all  who  have  risen  to  contend  with  me.  If  thou  wik 
submit,  and  thereby  fulfil  the  Divine  decree,  tliqu  wilt  do  well;  if  not,  know  that 
three  terrible  ministers  precede  me,— desolation,  famine,  and  pestilence.  The  evil 
will  be  owing  to  thee  alone,  and  its  weight  will  fall  on  thine  own  head. 

The  Shah  could  do  nothing  but  bend  to  tiie  storm.    He  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Timur ;  and  to  strengthen  it  the  more,  he  gave  his  daughter  to  a 
son  of  the  latter.    He  is  praised  by  Ahmed  for  his  learning,  his  attachment  to 
literature,  especially  poetry,,  and  above  all  for  the  orthodox  manner  in  which 
he  explained  the  Kenjqf,  an  esteemed  commentary  on  the  Koran.    ]>tu'ing  hia, 
life  Timur  never  visited  Persia ;  but  the  Shah's  death,  and  the  domestic  troubles 
of  the  kingdom,  afforded  the  Tartar  a  fair  opportunity  to  render  it  subject  to.  his 
power.    Shah  Mansor,  the  reigning  king,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself, 
lyr  alliances  with  his  neighbours,  the  other  princes  of  Persia ;  but  as  they  had . 
bng  been  his  enemies,  the  sense  of  the  common  danger  could  not  prevail  on 
them  to  unite  with  him  for  the  common  defence;  he  was  therefore  left  to. 
struggle  alone  against  the  approaching  inundation. .  His  means  were  very  inade^ 
quate  to  the  greatness  of  the  contest.    Though  he  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of. 
Persia  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Tigris,  his  authority  was  acknowledged  only  by  - 
Fars,.  in  Persia  Proper,  a  district  the  least  populous  and  important  of  all  the. 
rest.    His  efforts  were,  however,  prodigious.    He  had  resolved  to  leave  the 
fortified  city  of  §hiraz  in  the  care  of  his  chiefs,  with  the  best  p^rtofhis 
little  army ;  while  with  a  chosen  band  he  hovered  about  the  enemy,  to  aqnoy  ■ 
them  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  cut  in  pieces  any  of  the  straggling  parties  he.- 
might  meet.    As,  in  accordance  with  this  purpose  he  was  passing  through  the  - 
gate,  he  was  perceived  by  an  old  woman,  who,  conceiving  that  he  was  seeking., 
his  own  safety,  and  abandoning  the  inhabitants  to  their  &te,  raised  her  voice . 
to  curse  him :  '*  see  the  son  of  a  harlot !  having  consumed  all  we  -  had,  and. 
been  so  long  a  tyrant  over  us,  he  leaves  us  at  our  utmost  need  to  be  defi^ 
troyed  by  the  enemy.    God  curse  both  him  and  his  arms,  and  may  he  never ' 
prosper  more  1"    This  aroused  his  indignation,  not  so  much  against  the  poor  • 
creattire  who  had  uttered  it,  as  against  the  Tartars.    He  so  &r  ehaoged  hjs  ; 
purpose  as  to  assemble  his  troops,  and  lead  them  against  the  advancing  hostS' 
of  Timur.    He  swore  that  he  would  never  quit  his  followers,  nev,er  lay  dowjn. 
his  arms  night  or  day,  never  cease  to  harass  the  proud  foe, "  until  heaven  gave, 
the  victory  to  one  of  the  parties."    Though  he  was  deserted  oik  the  field :  by .; 
one  of  his  best,  supporters,  a  chief  who  commanded  a  considerable  portion  of. 
his  little  armyy  and  was  in  consequence  left  with  scarcely  a  thousand  hor^e,  he 
maintained  his  ground  until  darkness  separated  the  <:ombatants;t  But  that  \ 
season  could  afford  no  rest  to  the  Shah.    Here  Ahmed  favours  us  with  a  nar- 
ratiTe  of  exploits  as  exaggerated  as  those  ascribed  to  the  famous  Spanish  Cid,  . 
Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar.    At  the  head  of  his  few  followers,  Mansor  stole  to  the 
hortile  camp,  and  in  the  confusion  which  followed  his  unexpected  attack  ha 
slew  10,000  of  the  Tartars.    Not  even  when  morning  appeared,  and  discovered 
bis  handful  of  men,  did  he. desist  from  the  fight.    He  was  present  in  every 
phKre,  exclaiming,  ''  I  am  Shah  Mansor  1"    All  whom  he  attacked  fled,  *'  like 
wild  asses  before  the  lion."    He  sought  the  tent  of  Timur,  who  was  concealed 
under  the  garments  of  th^  women.    On  bis  entrance,  some  of  them  pointing  to 
a  squadron  of  Tartars  who  still  kept  thek  ground^  said:  '^ Timur  is  amqng 

those 
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thoee  soldiers:  there  thou  mayest  seek  him/'  Unsuspicious  of  decert,  he 
turned  round,  and  spurred  his  fiery  steed  among  the  enemy :  he  dealt  death 
around  him ;  but  at  length  all  his  followers  sa^e  two  were  dther  killed  or 
taken.  **  What  could  he  do  against  a  multitude  ?  His  wing  was  clipped,  his 
strength  spent ;  he  was  oppressed  by  the  loss  of  blood ;  his  war-cry  grew 
feeble ;  his  vociferations  ceased ;  he  was  fainting  also  with  thirst,  and  panting 
for  breath  amidst  the  clouds  of  dust.**  One  of  his  two  companions  fell ;  the 
other,  aflter  receiving  seventy  wounds,  contrived  to  escape !  Unable  any 
longer  to  contend,  he  threw  himself  among  the  heaps  of  dead.  Timnr's 
soldiers,  seeing  no  enemy  to  oppose  them,  went  to  their  chief,  whom  they 
found  almost  frightened  to  death.  For  a  long  time  he  would  not  leave  his 
hiding  place :  he  feared  that  the  king  still  lived,  and  was  lying  in  wait  for  an 
opportunity  to  despatch  him.  To  ascertain  whether  the  latter  **  was  really 
translated  to  the  house  of  death,"  he  caused  strict  search  to  be  made  for  the 
body.  One  of  his  soldiers  discovered  the  wounded  king,  who  seeing  the  man 
approach,  said :  '*  I  am  the  Shah.  Take  these  jewels,  and  conceal  my  present 
state  from  every  one :  say  not  that  thou  hast  seen  me.  And  if  thou  wilt  con- 
vey me  to  my  brothers  and  friends,  I  shall  probably  be  restored  to  strength ; 
and  instead  of  the  reward  thou  wouldst  receive  for  taking  me,  thou  shalt 
enjoy  my  friendship."  The  fellow  took  the  jewels,  but  preferring  present 
advantage  to  the  uncertainty  of  future  gain,  he  was  base  enough  to  cut  off  the 
head,  and  carry  it  to  Timur.  But  his  cruelty  availed  him  little :  he  was  put  to 
death  by  his  chief  for  taking  away  the  life  afler  receiving  the  presents  of 
Mansor. 

Timur  bang  thus  freed  from  his  formidable  foe,  had  little  difficulty  in  com- 
pelling the  princes  of  Persia  to  acknowledge  his  power.    He  entered  Ispahan,- 
and  dreadful  were  the  ravages  which,  according  to  our  historian,  he  perpe-' 
trated  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity.    ^  He  made  human  blood  run  in  torrents;- 
committed  sacrilege;  seized  on  every  thing  valuable ;  laid  waste  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman ;  burned  whole  fields  of  com ;  cut  ofi^  the  breasts  of  mothers, 
and  dashed  their  infants  on  the  ground."—'*  He  pitied  not  the  aged  for  their 
years,  nor  the  child  for  its  tender  infancy :  he  honoured  not  the  learned  for 
their  erudition,  the  men  of  letters  for  their  fame,  the  noble  for  their  descent,' 
the  high  for  their  dignity,  the  pilgrims  for  their  long  wanderings ;  he  spared  not . 
his  neighbours  for  their  proximity,  the  true  believers  for  their  orthodoxy,  the ' 
dependent  for  their  devotion  to  their  superiors,  the  feeble  for  their  helpless- 
ness, nor  the  foolish  for  thdr  lack  of  understanding :  in  short,  he  had  no  mercy 
upon  any  one."  And  the  inhabitants,  knowing  that  the  decrees  of  fate  must  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  resistance  would  be  equally  vain  and  impious,  appear  to  have 
quiedy  submitted  *'  in  the  hour  of  slaughter."*-**  The  wind  of  destruction 
ceased  not  to  blow  them  from  the  tree  of  life  until  the  number  of  those  who 
fell  was  six  times  greater  than  that  of  ancient  Nineveh." 

Having  collected  immense  booty  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Persia,  from 
Courdistan  to  the  Oxus,  he  slowly  returned  to  Samarcand.  But  his  active 
mind  could  ill  bear  the  slumber  of  repose :  he  soon  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  squadrons,  defeated  the  Getes  and  Moguls,  and  fortified  his  dis- 
tant frontiers  against  all  irruptions  from  the  regions  beyond  the  Jaxartes. 
•* The  viper"  then  returned  with  his  troops  into  Khorasan ;  '* humbled  the 
high,  raised  the  low ;"  and  again  marched  with  his  countiess  hosts  into  Per^ 
sia,  to  quell  some  disturbances  which  his  absence  had  occasioned. 

In  a  succeeding  number  we  intend  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the  remainder 
of  Timur's  campaigns,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Hellespont. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CODE  OF  MENU. 

(Coniin'uedjrom  2)»  166.) 

The  fifth  chapter  of  this  code,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  "  Die^ 
Purification,  and  Women,"  opens  with  a  question  from  the  great  RYshis^  or 
sages,  to  the  high-minded  Bhrigu :  '^  how,  Lord,  can  death  prevail  over  Brah- 
mens,  who  know  the  scriptural  ordinances,  and  perform  their  duties  as  they 
have  been  declared  ?"  The  son  of  Menu  proceeds  thereupon  to  describe  the 
sins  which  produce  *^  the  inclination  of  death"  to  the  twice-born.  These  sras 
are  many  of  them  remarkable-:  a  neglect  of  reading  the  Veda,  and  a  desertion 
of  approved  usages,  stand  first  on  the  list ;  then  follow  offences  in  diet,  such 
as  eating  of  garlic,  onions,  leeks,  mushrooms,  and  all  vegetables  raised  in 
dung,  as  well  as  of  gums  and  resins,  rice-pudding  boiled  with  tila,  the  milk  of 
any  quadruped  with  a  hoof  not  cloven,  any  thing  naturally  sweet  but  acidu* 
hted,  certain  kinds  of  birds,  and  quadrupeds  with  uncloven  hoofs :  "  he  who 
ealB  the  flesh  of  any  animal  is  called  the  eater  of  that  animal  itself;  and  a  fish* 
eater  is  an  eater  of  all  flesh  ;  from  fish,  therefore,  he  must  diligently  abstain.*' 
The  most  pernicious  of  the  prohibited  articles  are  mushrooms,  the  flesh  of  a 
tame  hog  or  a  town  cock,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlick.  A  twice-born  man 
intentionally  eating  any  one  of  these  six  articles  is  degraded  immediately ;  if  he 
undesignedly  tastes  of  one,  he  must  perform  the  penance  of  an  anchorite, 
called  Santapana  (which  we  shall  subsequently  find  to  be  most  severe  and  dis« 
gttsting) :  for  other  things  he  must  fast  a  whole  day. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  Brahmens  are  wholly  interdicted  from 
eating  flesh  under  any  circumstances :  this  part  of  the  code  contains  a  distinct 
permission  to  eat  flesh  meat,  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  have  been  previously 
ofieredfor  sacrifice.    Nay,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  the  man  who,  in  such 
dremnstances,  refuses  to  eat  it,  shall  sink  in  another  world,  for  twenty-one 
births,  to  the  state  of  a  brute.    "  Beasts  and  birds  of  excellent  sorts,"  says  the 
text,  ^may  be  slain  by  Brahmens  for  sacrifice,  or  for  the  sustenance  of  those 
whom  they  are  bound  to  support,  since  Agastya  did  this  of  old.    No  doubt  in 
the  primeval  sacrifices  by  holy  men,  and  in  oblations  by  those  of  the  priestly 
nd  military  tribes,  the  flesh  of  such  beasts  and  birds  as  may  be  legally  eaten 
was  presented  to  the  deities."     Again :  "  for  the  sustenance  of  the  vital 
spirit,  Brahma  created  all  this  (animal  and  vegetable  system) ;  and  all  that  is 
moveable  or  immoveable  that  spirit  devours."    Again :  **  he  who  eats  {accord^ 
hg  to  law,  a  parenthesis  interpolated  by  CuUiica  Bhatta),  commits  no  sin 
eren  though  every  day  he  tastes  the  flesh  of  such  animals  as  may  lawfully  be 
tasted ;  since  both  animals  who  may  be  eaten,  and  those  who  eat  them,  were 
equally  created  by  Brahm^."    Again :  "  No  sin  is  committed  by  him,  who, 
having  honoured  the  deities  and  the  manes,  eats  flesh  meat  which  he  has 
bought,  or  which  he  has  himself  acquired,  or  which  has  been  given  him  by 
another."    The  unnecessary  slaughter  of  animals  is,  indeed,  carefiilly  pro- 
fided  i^ainst :  the  slayer  of  a  beast  ^'  in  vain,"  which  the  commentator  de- 
fines as  **  not  offered  for  sacrifice,"  is  sentenced  to  undergo  as  many  similar 
deaths  in  the  next  world,  fi*om  birth  to  birth,  as  there  are  hairs  on  the  beast. 
A.  angular  example  of  the  puerilities  which  occasionally  disfigure  this  code 
ippears  in  the  following  provision  :  **  should  he  (a  Brdhmen)  have  an  earnest 
letire  to  taste  flesh  meat,  he  may  gratify  his  fancy  by  forming  the  image  of 
KNne  beast  with  clarified  butter  thickened ;  or  he  may  form  it  with  dough." 
rbis  would  be  a  substitute  for  flesh  meat  as  little  satisfactory  to  the  appetite 
IB  the  crust  of  Lord  Peter. 
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Some  apparent  inconsistency  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  code,  in  respect  to 
the  eating  of  flesh :  the  precepts  before  quoted  clearly  recognize  the  right  of 
man  to  slay  animals  for  the  support  of  life,  and  the  dtity  of  eating  their  flesh, 
in  certain  circiimstances ;  yet  the  foIUwing  veirses  would  leitd  to  a  conclusion 
totally  opposite ; 

He  who  injures  no  animated  creature  shall  attain  without  hardship  whatever  be  tbinVs 
of,  whatever  he  strives  for,  whatever  he  fixes  his  mind  on. 

Flesh  meat  cannot  be  procured  without  injury  to  animals,  imd  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals obstructs  the  path  to  beatitude ;  fh>m  flesh  meat,  therefore,  let  man  abstain. 

Attentively  considering  the  formation  of  bodies,  and  tb«  death  or  oonfinemeat  of 
embodied  spirits,  let  him  abstain  from  eating  flesh  meat  of  any  kind. 

He  who  consents  to  the  death  of  an  animal,  he  who  kills  it,  he  who  dissects  it,  he 
who  buys  it,  he  who  sells  it,  be  who  dresses  it,  he  who  serves  it  up,  and  he  who  makes 
it  his  food,  these  are  eight  principals  in  slaughter. 

The  man  who  performs  annually,  for  a  hundred  years,  an  aswam&lha,*  and  the  man 
who  abstains  from  flesh  meat,  enjoy  for  their  virtue  an  equal  reward. 

**  Me  he  {man  so)  will  devour  in  the  next  world  whose  flesh  I  eat  in  this  life  :*'  thus 
the  learned  pronounce  the  derivation  of  the  word  m&nsa,  or  flesh. 

These  injunctions  are  succeeded  by  a  declaration,  that  in  lawfully  tastmg 
meat  there  is  no  turpitude,  though  abstinence  is  a  virtue.  The  context  shews 
that,  provided  the  animal  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  to  the  manes,  or  for  a 
solemn  offering  to  guests,  flesh  meat  may  be  eaten ;  or  when  in  urgent  distress, 
or  in  danger  of  losing  life.  The  slayer  of  cattle,  on  the  three  first-named 
occasions^  is  not  merely  justified,  but  he  **  conveys  both  himself  and  those 
cattle  to  the  summit  of  beatitude."  Even  gramineous  plants,  timber  trees, 
amphibious  animals  and  birds,  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice,  **  attain 
in  the  next  world  exalted  births  !'* 

The  next  department  of  the  code  relates  to  purification :  and  here,  also,  we 
encounter  a  series  of  rules  which,  to  us  at  least,  cannot  but  appear  extremely 
frivolous  and  absurd.  Impurity  is  occasioned  by  the  birth  or  death  of  a  child, 
which  is  removed  from  his  kindred  in  one  or  three  nights,  according  as  the 
child's  head  has  or  has  not  been  shorn  when  alive ;  the  death  of  a  kidsman 
causes  impurity  to  his  relations,  which  is  removable  by  certain  rules  depending 
on  the  place  of  his  death,  whether  near  or  distant,  A  pupil  becomes  impure 
if  his  spiritual  teacher  die,  or  the  teacher's  son  or  wife.  On  the  death  of  a 
military  king,  in  whose  dominion  he  lives,  a  Brahmen  is  impure.  If  he  touches 
a  Chandala  (a  degraded  caste),  an  outcast,  a  new-born  child,  a  corpse,  or  one 
who  has  touched  a  corpse,  he  is  impure  till  he  bathes.  **  Should  a  Brahmen 
touch  a  human  bone  moist  with  oil,  he  is  purified  by  bathing ;  if  it  be  not  oily, 
by  stroking  a  cow,  or  by  looking  at  the  sun,  having  sprinkled  his  mouth  duly 
with  water." 

tinder  certain  circumstances,  the  individual  is  defended  from  impurity  by  the 
employment  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Kings  and  students  in  theology,  whilst 
performing  their  respective  duties,  no  impurity  can  taint :  '*  to  a  king  on  the 
throne  of  magnanimity  the  law  ascribes  instant  purification,  because  his 
throne  was  raised  for  the  protection  of  his  people  and  the  supply  of  their 
nourishment."  The  same  privilege  attaches  to  those  who  die  in  battle,  after 
the  king  has  been  slain,  or  have  been  killed  by  lightning,  or  legally  by  the 
king  himself,  "  or  in  defence  of  a  cow  or  of  a  priest." 

The  great  purifiers  of  the  various  beings  and  objects  are  the  following : 
sacred  learning,  austere  devotion,  pious  meditation,  liberality,  forgiveness  of 

injuries, 

•  Sacrifice  of  a  hoxse  with  certain  ceremonies ;  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  most  meritorious  rites  of 
t&9iIlDdu  faith. 
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injuries,  fire,  holy  aliment,  earth,  the  mind  (which  is  itself  purified  by  truth), 
water,  cow-dung,  air,  prescribed  acts  of  religion,  the  sun,  time,  ashes,  acids, 
cusa-grass,  &c.  Wooden  vessels  are  purified  by  planing  them ;  sacrificial  pots 
are  purified  by  rubbing  with  the  hand  and  washing  at  the  time  of  sacrifice. 
Leathern  utensils,  those  of  cane,  and'clotii,  are  purified  by  sprinkling  with 
hallowed  water;  grain,  green  vegetables,  roots,  and  fruit,  by  washing;  a 
house  is  purified  by  rubbing,  brushing,  and  smearing  with  cow-dung ;  land,  by 
cow-dung  or  cow's  urine,  or  by  letting  a  cow  pass  a  day  and  night  upon^  it, 
**  A  thing  nibbled  by  a  bird,  smelt  at  by  a  cow,  shaken  with  a  foot,  sneezed 
on,  or  defiled  by  lice,  is  purified  by  earth  scattered  over  it."  A  cow  going  to 
quench  her  thirst  in  water  renders  it  pure ;  every  vendible  commodity  by  being 
exposed  to  sale  becomes  pure;  the  hand  of  an  artist  is  always  pure;  the 
inouth  of  a  woman  is  constantly  pure ;  as  is  also  a  dog,  on  his  catching  the 
deer ;  the  flesh  of  a  wild  beast  killed  by  dogs ;  likewise  gnats,  clear  drops 
from  the  mouth  of  a  speaker,  a  shadow,  a  cow,  a  horse,  sun-beams,  dust, 
earth,  air,  and  fire.    Ex  his  disce  omnes. 

The  next  subject  treated  of  is  women.    It  commences  with  the  following 
Verses:  ■ 

By  «  girl,  ,or  by  a  young  woman,  or  by  a  woman  advapced  in  years,  nothing  must  be 
done,  even  in  her  own  dwelling  place,  according  to  her  mere  pleasure :  ' 

In  childhood  must  a  female  be  dependent  on  her  father :  in  youth  on  her  husband^ 
her  lord  being  dead,  on  her  sons :  a  woman  must  never  seek  independence. 

Him  to  whom  her  father  has  given  her,  or  her  brother  with  the  paternal  assent,  let 
lier  obsequiously  honour,  while  he  lives ;  and  when  he  dies  let  her  never  neglect  him. 

Though  unobservant  of  approved  usages,  or  enamouFed  of  another  woman,  or  devoid 
bf  good  qualities ;  yet  a  husband  must  constantly  be  revered  as  a  god  by  a  virtuous  wife. 

A  faithful  wife,  who  wishes  to  attain  in  heaven  the  mansion  of  her  husband,  must  do 
iMidung  unkind  to  him,  be  he  living  or  dead  : 

■  Let  her  emaciate  her  body,  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers,  roots,  and  fhiit ; 
but  let  her  qot,  when  her  lord   is  deceased,  even  pronounce  the  name  of  another 


Let  her  continue  till  death  forgiving  all  injuries,  performing  harsh  duties,'  av<Hding 
^ery  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  practising  the  incomparable  rules  of  virtue  which 
have  been  followed  by  such  women  as  were  devoted  to  one  only  husband. 

But  a  widow,  who,  from  a  wish  to  bear  children,  slights  her  deceased  husband  (by 
marrying  again),  brings  disgrace  on  herself  here  below,  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
seat  of  her  lord. 

We  here  perceive  no  traces  of  the  Sati  rite,  to  which  not  the  most  distant 
pllusion  is  made  throughout  the  code.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  in 
Msuming  that  the  practice,  from  whatever  cause  it  originated,  was  introduced 
into  the  institutions  of  the  Hindus  at  a  period  posterior  in  date  to  the  Code  of 
^eou.  Hence  it  is  i^rgued  by  some,  that  the  practice  is  necessarily  illegal, 
ficcording  to  the  principles  of  the  Hindus  themselves,  who  attribute  this  saying 
to  the  sage  Vrihaspeti,  that  *'  no  code  was  approved  which  contradicted  Menu." 
Po  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged,  that  other  works,  though  not  of  equal  anti- 
quity or  authority  with  this  code,  recommend  the  practice;  and  though  no^t 
enjoined  specifically  by  Menu,  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  his  precepts. 
Moreover,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  code,  that  "  immemorial 
custom  b  transcendant  law." 

The  concluding  verses  of  this  chapter  contain  encomia  upon  the  wife 
who  shall  in  no  respect  fail  in  duty  towards  her  husband ;  and  a  permission  to 
a  twice-born  man,  after  burning  with  hallowed  fire  and  fit  implements  of  sacri- 
fice, his  wife  dying  before  him,  to  take  another,  and  *^  again  light  the  nuptial  fire." 
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THE  USB  OF  TEA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  JoumaL 

Bib  :  I  am  an  old  reader  of  the  Anatic  Journal,  and  I  think  I  recollect  in 
one  of  its  early  numbers  a  complaint  from  a  correspondent  that  that  grateful, 
exhilarating  and  salubrious  beverage,  tea,  was  beginning  to  be  despised  amongst 
the  aristocratical  portion  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  and  bid  fair  to  subside 
into  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  the  vulgar.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear  there 
is  too  much  reason  for  this  complaint  at  present,  and  that  there  is  gaining 
ground  in  this  country  a  contempt  for  the  matchless  Chinese  herb,  to  which 
I  observe  that  Dr.  Ainslie  (in  his  excellent  Materia  Indica)  attributes 
the  brilliancy  of  imagination  and  fineness  of  fancy  which  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guish the  poets  of  our  country;  though  I  apprehend  Shakespeare,  Milton,  cum 
Multit  (diis,  borrowed  no  part  of  their  inspiration  from  tea.  He  grounds  his 
praise  of  this  herb  upon  a  remark  of  the  Chevalier  Roques,  who  says,  **prig 
avec  moderaHoUy  U  reveille  Pesprit^  lui  donne  un  agitation  douce^  et  plus  d'tm 
ecrivain  lui  a  d^  un  trait  piquant^  une  pensee  heureuse,** 

Whether  tea  has  really  the  effect  of  stirring  up  poetic  fires,  and  producing 
''  thick-coming  fancies,''  must  be  left,  by  me  at  least,  an  undecided  question ; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  caprices  of  fashion  should  doom  to  neglect  this 
wholesome  beverage,  because  I  fear  none  could  be  substituted  in  its  place  that 
would  not  occasion  us  to  be  losers  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Tea  is  certainly  a 
promoter  of  health ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  promoter  of  sobriety ;  and  above  all, 
it  promotes  our  navigation,  our  trade,  our  revenue ;  we  could  ill  spare  the 
sum  which  tea  brings  annually  into  our  treasury. 

Late  dinner  hours,  French  fashions,  a  taste  for  the  coflfee-berry,  co-operat0 
with  caprice  in  gradually  detaching  the  higher  classes  in  this  country  from. the 
use  of  tea ;  and  I  re^et  to  say  that  where  it  maintains  its  ground,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  herb  is  in  serious  danger  of  being  undermined,  by  the  negligence 
with  which  the  process  of  the  infusion  is  managed.  Either  this  is  the  fact, 
or  in  my  circle  of  acquaintance  there  is  a  secret  conspiracy  against  tea,  which 
induces  the  makers  of  it  to  use  vile  sophistications,  or  so  small  a  quantity  of 
the  genuine  article,  that  verily  the  fluid  offered  for  tea  is  little  better  than  adul- 
terated water. 

The  prevailing  errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  infusion  are,  first,  the  use  of  too 
small  a  quantity  of  the  leaf  in  proportion  to  the  water ;  secondly,  the  using 
water  not  in  a  state  of  ebullition;  thirdly,  suffering  the  infusion  to  stand  too 
long  before  it  is  drunk ;  and  fourthly,  suffering  it  to  remain  too  short  a  time; 
The  water  should  be  poured  in  a  boiling  state  upon  the  leaves ;  they  should 
then  remain  infusing  for  three  minutes, — no  longer,  or  the  leaf  parts  with  its 
resin ;  and  lastly,  when  more  of  the  liquor  is  wanted,  the  old  leaves  should 
always  be  replaced  by  fresh  ones. 

Do  not,  sir,  reject  this  vindication  of  an  herb,  the  virtues  of  which  have 
been  celebrated  by  an  imperial  pen. 

Yours,  &c. 

Ga£  Cua. 
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Of  the  three  books  composing  M.  Constant's  third  volume^  "  On  Religion,' 
iirhich  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  Polytheism,  two  relate  to  Homeric 
theogony. 

In  his  observations  upon  the  progress  of  this  doctrine,  or  rather  the  popular 
creeds  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  author  discovers  therein  a  confirmation  of 
his  hypothesis  on  the  successive  forms  of  religion.  He  distinguishes  two  . 
epochs  for  the  poems  attributed  to  Homer.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  thus 
appertaining  no  longer  to  the  same  generation,  we  shall  have,  by  a  sort  of 
mythological  necessity,  two  Homers,  as  we  have  two  Thoths,  two  Zerdushts, 
many  Buddhas,  and  several  Vyasas. 

These  learned  commentaries  upon  the  Homeric  polytheism  appear  calcu- 
lated to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  the  author  regarding  the  genuine  religious 
ienUment,  Is  it,  however,  certain  that  polytheism  or  idolatry  has  consti- 
tuted the  worship  of  nations  ?  After  having  examined  puerile '  Fetishism,' 
degenerate  Sabaebro,  Pantheism,  allegories,  and  mythology,  is  there  nothing 
more  to  be  known  of  importance  on  the  subject,  particularly  in  the  East,  sa' 
prolific  in  religious  symbols  ? 

It  is  from  the  fundamental  notions  in  the  sacred  books  of  a  people  that  we 
learn  what  their  religion  was,  and  what  it  ought  still  to  be,  amongst  those  indi-' 
vidoals  who  are  unsubdued  by  popular  customs.  When  the  multitude  is' 
enslaved,  they  often  are  in  a  measure  ignorant  of  their  religion.  Surrendered 
to  the  interested  lessons  of  priests,  the  vulgar  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
most  ridiculous  modes  of  adoration ;  and  neglecting  from  age  to  age  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  sublimity,  they  fall  at  last  prostrate  before  the  foulest  idols.  Biit 
when  a  traveller  meets  with  some  poor  wretches,  in  a  village  of  the  Alpror 
the  Caucasus,  wallowing  with  pigs  in  the  midst  of  filth,  is  he  thence  to  infbr 
that  the  whole  nation  finds  enjoyment  in  mud,  and  that  from  the  earliest  times 
they  had  no  other  abodes  than  pig-styes  ? 

In  a  question  so  complicated  as  this,  let  us  endeavour,  the  better  to  divest 
it  of  its  difficulties,  to  form  an  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  the  fact.  Without 
producing  in  us  a  systematic  prejudice,  this  datum  will  guide  us  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  confused  statements  or  irreconcileable  interpretations. 

The  Zend  books,  the  Vedasy  the  King,  are  now  somewhat  (nown,  and  it  is 
not  always  very  difficult  to  detect  their  meaning.  M.  Constant  quotes  them 
occasionally ;  but,  however  skilful  he  is  in  deducing  just  consequences  frotti 
&cts»  we  differ  firom  him  in  the  general  result.  We  perceive  in  polytheism  a  dege^ 
neracy,  an  abuse,  from  which  it  was  not  thought  politic  perhaps  to  preserve  the 
vulgar ;  and  not  a  form,  which,  in  any  age  of  the  world  was  ever  expressly 
adopted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race. 

When  thebm  remained  nearly  unknown  to  the  multitude,  when  the  notion 
became  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  initiated,  because  in  a  country  where 
the  people  could  not  read  it  was  impracticable  to  strive  against  ignorance ; 
when  this  acknowledgment  appears  in  sacred  books,  M.  Constant  constructs 
the  religion  of  these  people  of  polytheism  :  he  considers,  moreover,  the  num- 
ber of  the  persons,  and  this  is  a  plausible  mode  of  viewing  the  subject.  On 
the  contrary,  disregarding  the  ii^ultitude,  who  have  terrors  and  superstitions, 
but  no  real  doctrine,  we  regard  as  the  religion  of  a  country  the  worship  of  that 

class 

•  From  a  French  review  of  the  third  volume  of  M.  B.  Coustaiit's  work  entitled  •*  Dc  In  RcUgitm 
0m9*dfree  *»«*  w  Sourer,  s«f>  Fnrmee,  et  *€f  Diveloppeme^u.** 
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class  which  give  some  account  of  their  faith.  The  creed  of  the  Chinese,  for 
example,  is  in  our  opinion  that  of  the  permanent  body  of  the  literati,  and  not 
that  of  the  ipob,  who  follow  implicitly  the  tracks  of  the  Ho-shangs,*  and 
always  prefer  the  most  silly  or  the  most  covetous  of  them.  Hence  polytheism 
appears  to  us  to  have  prevailed  in  few  countries  as  the  general  reli^on,  not- 
withstanding it  has  extended  itself  widely  as  a  popular  superstition.  It  is  not 
time,  but  the  more  general  use  of  writing,  that  has  evidently  substituted 
theism  for  polytheism,  or  anthropomorphism  for  Fetishism.  The  secret  doc- 
trine becomes  insensibly  that  of  the  vulgar :  without  a  small  degree  of  in- 
struction, polytheism  would  be  perpetuated ;  hitherto,  on  the  contrary,  in 
spite  pf  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  theism  has  been  still  preserved  with 
inore  or  less  purity. 

The  Hindu  reformer,  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  taxes  his  contemporaries  with  poly- 
theism, asserting  that  idols  are  no  longer  in  their  eyes  mere  emblems,  and  that 
they  believe  in  the  positive  existence  of  their  gods  and  goddesses.  But  what 
are  we  to  infer  from  thence  against  the  ancient  and  even  actual  theism  of  a 
part  of  the  Hindus  ?  Poes  not  Ram  Mohun  Roy  himself  declare,  that  many 
^rahmins  regard  with  indignation  the  erroneous  notions  of  their  countrymen, 
so  foreign  to  the  true  doctrine  of  the  ancient  sacred  books  ?  He  labours  to 
l^ecall  the  multitude  to  the  primitive  idea  of  the  invisible  divinity.  Mahonaei 
did  the  same,  when  he  overthrew  the  statues  with  which  the  holy  Caaba  was 
surrounded,  and  thus  addressed  his  partizans  :  **  The  word  of  God  is  old ;  it 
is  idolatry  which  is  new ;  Islam  was  the  creed  of  Abraham  and  the  prophets." 
jt  was  by  recalling  the  Hindus  to  the  ancient  text  of  their  sacred  books  that 
Ram  Mohun  Roy  converted  several  Hindu  families  of  Calcutta  to  monotheisoii 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
.  In  the  Bhagavat  Geeta  the  great  god  is  sole  and  distinct  from  all  perishable 
beings.  In  the  Upanishads,  the  soul,  emanating  from  the  Eternal  God,  who 
is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  things,  approaches  to  its  prind* 
pie  by  sobriety,  humility,  temperance,  and  by  internally  pronouncing  the 
ineffable  word  6m,  that  is,  by  uniting  itself  in  thought  to  the  divine  creator' 
preserver-changer.  According  to  the  Yajur  Veda,  the  self-existent  bdng  has 
regulated  the  existence  of  each  creature,  and  all  which  exists  is  enveloped,  as 
it  were,  by  this  supreme  mind.  After  death,  the  soul  which  desires  to  know 
this  eternal  mind  will  be  united  to  it  for  ever.  Here  we  behold  morality 
attached  to  religion  from  the  earliest  semi-historical  times.  Without  affirming, 
with  a  learned  German,  that  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Hindus  was  eminently 
intellectual  and  abstracted,  we  recognize  in  it  at  least  the  religious  sentiment* 
We  perceive  it  likewise  amongst  the  Persians,  We  cannot  determine  the  pre- 
cise point  of  time  when  it  prevailed  amongst  the  Chinese ;  that  it  is  of  great 
antiquity  is  apparent  from  what  we  possess  of  the  She-King,  and  the  vague 
comments  of  the  E-King, 

.  Amongst  a  people  for  a  long  period  divided  into  castes,  like  the  Hindus,  and 
very  irregularly  cultivated,  contradictory  opinions  or  errors  may  prevail  at  the 
same  moment.  Polytheism  still  subsists  on  the  Ganges,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  a  renowned  innovator  boldly  pro- 
mulgated there,  before  he  died,  the  notion  entertained  by  many  ancient  sages 
of  Hindustan,  that  the  world  is  illusory.  The  elevated  doctrine  of  theism  has 
never  been  unknown  in  civilized  countries ;  it  has  remained  veiled  during  ages 
pf  servitude,  but  soon  propagated  itself  again  amongst  all  classes.    At  the 

present 

•  PricsU  pf  the  Buddha  sect— lik/. 
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present  day,  the  independent  tribes  of  Sikhs  celebrate  publicly  in  their  hymns 
the  unity  of  the  supreme  power. 

'  Notwithstanding  a  species  of  apparent  immutability  justly  attributed  to  the 
nations  of  the  East,  this  part  of  the  world  has  undergone  numerous  changes, 
and  we  cannot  know  it  as  we  know  Greece,  which  rose  upon  the  decay  of 
l^gypt.  The  western  vallies  of  the  Nile,  and  all  the  south  of  Asia,  as  far  as 
the  mouths  of  the  Wang,  composed  the  ancient  world ;  but  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  closed  against  our  researches.  Our  notions  respecting  ancient  Asia, 
even  since  the  historical  time,  continue  to  be,  in  many  respects,  conjectural. 

The  author  remarks,  with  apparent  justice,  in  the  Veda  in  particular,  a 
jumble  of  theism  and  pantheism.  Would  not  a  stranger  regard  as  a  striking 
trnt  of  pantheism  that  principle  of  Malebranche,  that  we  see  all  things  in 
God  ?  The  religious  sentiment  may  always  exist  in  full  force  where  there  is 
toaxki  the  dogma  of  the  divine  unity.  As  soon  as  the  deity  governs,  moral 
lionsequences  are  nearly  the  same,  whether  we  proclaim  him  independent  c^ 
perishable  things,  or  whether  we  combine  together  in  him  whatever  was,  what** 
erer  will  be,  and  whatever  may  exist  or  appear  to  exist. 

If  the  religious  sentiment  is  natural,  it  should  manifest  itself  constantly,  bnt 
diversely,  and  according  to  the  extent  of  our  ideas.  These  differences  in  the 
fittulties  of  the  mind  are  not  less  considerable  between  man  and  man,  than 
between  peot>le  and  people.  The  noblest,  an ^  at  the  same  time  the  most  mora! 
creeds^  may  therefore  be  as  ancient  as  the  human  race  in  those  countries  where 
ctWlization  began.  Under  the  Homeric  form,  says  the  author,  man  left  to 
Imnself,  deduced  from  his  own  reflection  the  motives  of  actions  which  regarded 
othei&men.  Such  must  have  been  in  Greece  the  slaves,  and  even  many  of 
the  citizens:  but,  besides  that  in  this  great  question,  to  bestow  so  much 
attention  upon  a  narrow  peninsula,  which  had  no  religion  properly  so  called, 
IS  to  desert  the  rule  for  the  exception ;  the  initiated,  at  least,  have  admitted, 
since  the  Orphic  age,  that  divine  protection  was  merited  by  justice  towards 
liian.  In  respect  to  the  East,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  towards  the  Nile, 
as  well  as  towards  the  Ganges,  those  religious  books  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  Abraham,  which  are  cited  in  the  Sepher,  were  not  unknown.  Writing 
being  little  employed  amongst  the  ancients,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  popular  religion  becoming  puerile  or  absurd,  whilst  other  traditions 
remained  depfosited  in  the  Sanctuary.  Several  poets,  before  Lucretius,  had 
censured  polytheism,  which  was  not  shaken  thereby.  Ten  centuries  before  it 
eeased  Amongst  the  Hellenists,  the  Epoptes  were  accustomed  to  contemn  it« 
Idohi,  the  worship  of  which  cannot  but  be  prejudicial  to  morals,  still  haye 
unmerous  votaries  in  China ;  nevertheless,  a  hundred  successive  generations 
have  read  in  the  She^king,  called  "  the  Voice  of  Antiquity,"  that  **  Heaven 
ponbhes  injustice;  the  good  which  it  bestows  upon  mankind  depends^upon 
virtue." 

In  enumerating  those  harsh,  and  even  impious  opinions,  attributed  to  certain 
sscerdotal  castes,  or  more  probably  sects,  of  ancient  Asia,  the  author  ob- 
serves that  the  religious  sentiment,  so  powerful  in  minds  suffered  to  enjoy 
freedom,  may  be  altogether  extinguished  amongst  sacerdotal  bodies  by  the 
lacril^ous  scheme  of  making  religion  an  instrument.  This  remark  is  ex- 
tremely sound :  secular  views  degrade  the  mind,  which  would  otherwise  apply 
itsdf  to  the  study  of  divine  things.  But  we  add,  that  the  first  efiect  of  inde- 
pendence of  mind  ought  to  be  to  excite  doubt  as  to  every  thing  invisible,  at 
the  risk  of  inclining  towards  materialism.  From  this  error  escape  is  speedy : 
we  soon  find  it  possible  to  explain  the  world  without  recourse  to  matter,  but 
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not  without  intelligence.  If  a  revolution  be  not  then  admitted,  we  may  halt 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  betwixt  theism  and  a  species  of  pantheism.  It  is 
thus,  according  to  the  observation  of  a  celebrated  Englbh  writer,  that,  though 
with  less  speed,  a  man  becomes  again  religious :  the  sentiment  of  celestial 
things  was  not  extinct,  but  opposed.  The  sacerdotal  castes,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, have  followed  this  course.  Without  prejudices,  but  without  depth, 
we  should  be  unbelieving.  With  a  larger  degree  of  penetration,  and  conside- 
rations of  a  higher  order,  we  discover  beyond  every  thing  the  secret  action  of 
the  Divine  Power.  It  will  be  manifest  iu  every  age  by  the  force  of  reason,  in 
the  infancy  of  mind ;  but  in  all  ages  weak  uncultivated  reason  will  be  prone  to 
superstition. 

Even  prior  to  the  art  of  writing,  the  effect  of  speech,  that  potent  faculty, 
enlightened  some  individuals  whose  disciples  became  the  legislators  of  certain 
tribes.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  not  a  single  religious  or 
moral  opinion,  some  ancient  trace  of  which  we  ought  not  to  discover.  In  an 
pastern  country,  where  slavery  is  not  yet  abolished,  slavery  has  for  thirty  cen- 
turies been  censured.  The  art  of  printing  has  propagated,  but  it  did  not 
generate,  the  principle  of  brotherly  affection  amongst  the  children  of  the  same 
country,  or  that  of  primordial  equality  amongst  mankind.  Countries  have 
differed  more  than  ages :  the  understanding  of  men,  as  well  their  physio- 
gnomy, has  varied  incessantly.  A  different  proportion  begins  to  obtsun,  by 
means  of  books,  between  the  instructed  and  the  ignorant  classes.  Of  all 
human  movements,  this  will  be  the  most  rapid;  but  in  condemning  intolerable 
abuses,  true  religion  will  not  be  weakened :  what  is  pure  will  subsist,  whilst 
that  which  is  of  man  will  perish. . 


SIR  THOMAS  MUNRO. 


.  In  our  meihoir  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro  (p.  154),  we  stated  our  belief 
that  that  lamented  individual  left  no  issue,  and  that  consequently  the  baronetcy 
was  extinct.  This  we  find  to  be  incorrect.  He  left  two  sons.  The  eldest,  now* 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  is  about  nine  years  of  age;  the  youngest,  Campbell 
Munro,  is  in  his  fiflh  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  memoir  we  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  late  Baronet,  that  **  his  birth  was  rather  obscure.**  We 
have,  however,  the  best  authority  for  contradicting  this  statement.  Sir 
Thomas  was  the  second  son  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  Glasgow,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  extensive  commerce  carried  on  by  that  city  with  Virginia  and 
the  other  American  colonies,  prior  to  their  separation  from  the  parent  coun- 
try ;  his  family  moved  in  the  first  society,  and  were  related  to  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  families  in  Scotland. 
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T%e  Eait'India  Gazetteer,  by  Waltee  Hamilton.    Londoti.    2  vds,  8vo. 

1828.    2d  Edition. 

To  pass  a  judgment  upon  a  work  which  has  already  been  stamped  with  pub- 
lic approbation,  is  an  undertaking  of  no  great  difficulty,  unless  the  reviewer 
be  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  opinion  of  the  world.  As  this  fs  very  fair 
from  onr  design  or  inclination,  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  a 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  excellent  compilation  (which  will  not  be  pub- 
lished till  next  mortth),  we  shall  do  little  more  than  advert  to  its  impl*ovements* 
and  additions,  confident  that  th^  reputation  which  the  work  already  enjoys 
renders'  it  superfluous  for  us  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  recommendation. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  work  like  this  in 
Europe*  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is,  in  fact,  any  other  publication  whatever 
which  afibrds  European  readers  a  guide  to  the  general  geography  of  the  East. 
It  is  impossible  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the  usual  books  of  reference  in. 
geographica!  questions  relating  to  India;  they  are  not  only  defective,  but 
extremely  inac'ciirate. 

The  (Copious  and  valuable  accessions  to  our  stock  of  geographical  knowledge 
respecting  eastern  countries  which  have  accrued  since  the  first  appearance  of 
the  GaxeUeer,  from  a  variety  of  causes  (chiefly  the  great  political  events  which 
have  enlarged  the  British  empire  in  the  East,  and  the  persevering  eflbrts  of 
incRvid^a!  enterprise),  have  furnished  Mr.  Hamilton  with  materials  for  the 
improvement  of  his  work,  of  which,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  he  sems  to  have  availed 
blAiself  with  his  characteristic  diligence.  The  information  now  contained  in 
the  Gazetteer  will  be  of  the  highest  utility  to  every  class  of  English  readers, 
including  the  Government  and  members  of  the  Legislature ;  the  facts  have  been 
accumulated  with  great  labour  from  a  multitude  of  authentic  sources,  and,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  speak  (for  we  have  seen  but  a  portion  of  the  work),  may 
be  safely  resorted  to  as  a  work  of  authority. 

As  specimens  of  the  additions,  we  insert  a  statement  of  the  British  acqui- 
sitions in  Ultra-Gangetic  India : 

1st.  The  coubtrieft  south  of  Rangoon  ceded  to  the  British  Government  consist  Of 
half  the  province  of  Martaban,  the  provinces  of  Tavoy,  Ye,  Tenasserim,  and  the 
Morgui  isltiii. 

Length  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  420  miles,  average  breadth  al>out  50  miles,  giving 
a  total  ainea  (exclnc&ng  the  Mergui  isles)  of  21,000  square  miles.  Total  population 
about  51,000  pefrsons,  or  ratber  less  than  2^  individuals  to  the  square  mile.  Revenue 
etpected  in'  1 827,  about  four  lacs  of  rupees. 

^.  The  provFnceof  Arracad  and  its  dependencies.  Length  220  miles  along  Che  sea- 
cout;  average  breadth  rather  more  than  50,  giving  an  area  of  about  11,000  square 
nHes.  Popuhltion  estimated  at  100,000,  or  about  nine  to  thie  square  inile.  Reveniie 
expected  in  1827,  about  three  lacs  of  rupees. 

Abstract  of  British  Acquisitions. 

Area.  Population. 

Pirovinces  south*  of  Ran^bn 21,000  square  miles 51,000 

Province  of  Arracan  11,000         do 100,000 


Total  of  British  acquisitions  ...  32,000  Persons  151,000 

Exclusive  of  tb^  M^rgui  isles  which  arc  not  inhabited. 
.rfji<rticJatini.vSL.25,'No.l47.  2  Z  *^^^ 
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The  countries  from  which  the  Bunnese  have  been  expelled,  and  to  which  the  King  of 
Ava  by  treaty  renounces  all  claim,  consist  of  Assam  and  the  adjacent  petty  states  south 
of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  occupying  a  space  (by  estimate)  of  about  40,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  Assam,  now  virtually  under  British  protection,  appears  io 
border  on  Chinese  Tibet,  and  to  reach  within  200  miles  of  the  province  of  Yunan  in 
China. 

The  following  is  a  more  dettuled  statement  of  the  British  conquests  south  of 
Rangoon : 

The  British  conquests  south  of  Rangoon  consist  of  the  following  provinces,  vAz, 
Martaban,  Ye,  Tavoy,  Tenasserim*  (or  Mergui),   and  the   Mergui  Archipelago; 
containing  the  town  of  Martaban  (restored),  Amherst,  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui. 

The  northern  boundary  of  this  territory  is  in  lat.  16°  SO'  N.,  from  whence  it  extends 
nearly  in  a  north  and  south  direction  to  lat.  10°  35'  N. ;  the  southern  boundary  being 
about  430  miles  distant  by  sea  from  Prince  of  Wales*  Island.  The  intervening  counliy 
belongs  to  Siam.  Tt  is  difficult  to  determine  the  superficial  extent  of  this  tract,  no 
accurate  map  of  the  whole  having  as  yet  been  published,  but  it  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  420  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth,  giving  a  total  area  of  21,000  square  miles, 
exclusive  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago.f 


Total  population  of  Martaban,  according  to  Lieut.  Low  45,000 

Deduct  the  proportion  restored,  say 20,000 

Total  population  of  British  Martabau    25,000 
Population  of  Tavoy,  Ye,  and  Tenasserim 26,000 

Total  population  of  the  British  conquests  south  of  Rangoon  in  1825,  51,000  ;  or 
rather  less  than  2^  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

These  provinces  form  a  strong  military  position  against  the  Burmese  and  Siamese,  but 
they  bring  us  into  direct  contact  with  both  these  governments.  When  first  visited  by 
European  voyagers  they  were  partly  subject  to  Pegu,  then  a  flourishing  kingdom,  and 
partly  to  Siam ;  but  subsequent  to  A.  D.  1760  the  whole  were  conquered  by  the  Burmese, 
from  which  date  foreign  trade  was  annihilated,  and  the  inhabitants  during  the  Bunnese 
and  Siamese  wars  almost  exterminated  or  carried  into  slavery.  At  present  they  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Penang  government,  to  which  they  will  probably  be  per. 
maoently  annexed. 

We  add  an  account  of  the  isthmus  of  Kraw. 

This  isthmus  connects  the  Malay  peninsula  with  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  in  the 
narrowest  part  does  not  exceed  ninety-seven  miles  from  sea  to  sea.  Its  name  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  Kraw,  said  to  be  a  small  inland  village  between  Chaiya  and 
Choomphoon. 

The  route  from  Mergui  to  Choomphoon,  on  the  gulf  of  Siam,  lies  along  the  sea- 
coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pakchan,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengsl, 
then  up  that  river  to  the  Siamese  post  of  Pakchan,  about  the  centre  of  the  isthmus,  and 
then  by  land  to  Choomphoon.  The  exact  position  of  the  Pakchan  river  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  but  its  mouth  is  probably  somewhere  about  lat.  1 1^  5^  N.,  about  eighty 
miles  south  of  Mergui ;  the  whole  of  which  intervening  coast  is  said  to  be  a  labyrinth 
of  creeks  and  channels.  Many  native  travellers  declare  that  it  is  quite  practlcdUe  to 
make  a  navigable  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Kraw  by  joining  the  Pakchan  and  Choom- 
phoon rivers.  The  first  is  said  to  be  a  considerable  river,  broad  and  deep  throughout : 
the  Choomphoon  has  a  very  winding  course,  with  a  sandy  bed.     Both  rivers  are  said  to 

be 


•  Tenasserim  is  the  name  of  the  province,  Mergui  that  of  the  modem  capital,  old  TeoaMerim,  the 
ancient  capital,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Siamese. 

i  Mr.  Maingy,  the  acting  commissioner,  estimates  the  provinces  of  Tavoy.  hicluding  Ye  (which  k  a 
mere  district)  and  Tenasserim,  at  32.000  square  miles,  Mr.  CrawfUrd  at  only  12,800,  and  Lieut.  Lam  at 
15,000,  which  last  is  probably  much  nearest  the  real  extent  Of  the  Msrtaban  province^  *«t»*^tH  by 
iJsHt.  Low4|t  19,000  square  mQes,  the  British  havtooly  retained  about  one-half. 
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be/  free  from  rocks,  or  any  interveniog  hilly  gpround ;  in  fact,  according  to  native 
accounts,  they  already  sometimes  unite  during  high  spring  tides.  Up  to  the.  post  of 
Pakchan  occupies  two  flowing  tides  in  boats,  the  rest  of  the  journey  is  usually  pursued 
by  travellers  on  foot.  In  1826  a  Siamese  guard  of  nxty  persons  were  stationed  at 
Pakchan  village,  and  relieved  monthly  from  Choomphoon. 

The  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Raja  of  Colapoor  at  present,  will  render 
the  following  account  of  it  interesting;  this  extract  will  likewise  better  shew 
the  succinct  and  judicious  style  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  narration. 

Cou^pooR  (Cb/a/7ur)w-— A  small  independent  Maharatta  state  in  tlie  province  of  Beja- 
poor,  the  territories  of  which  are  partly  situated  below  the  western  ghaut  mountains  in 
the  Concan,  and  partly  in  the  elevated  land  within  the  ghauts ;  but  all  so  intenningled 
with  the  possessions  of  other  Maharatta  chiefs  and  with  those  of  the  British  govern- 
noent,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discriminate  them.  Until  1812  the  Colapoor  chief 
possessed  Malwan  and  three  other  fortresses  on  the  sea-coast,  which  were  then  ceded  to 
die  British  government.  At  present  the  chief  towns  within  this  principality  are  Cola- 
poor (the  capital),  Pamellah,  Mulcapoor,  and  Culgong. 

The  Colapoor  family  trace  their  descent  from  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the  Maharatta 
empire.     According  to  tlieir  traditions  Sevajee  had  two  sons,  Sambha  and  Rama ;  the 
first  of  these  bad  also  two  sons,    Sahoo  and   Sambba.     Sahoo  died  without  issue; 
Sambha  adopted  a  son,  from  whom  the  Colapoor  raja  is  descended,  who  being  thus 
lineal   heir  of  Sevajee  in  the  elder  branch,  took  precedence  of  the  Feshwa,  and  was 
addressed  by  the  latter  as  his  superior.     Sewai  Chutter  Putter  (the  reigning  raja  in 
1803)  gained  a  great  deal  of  country  by  usurpation  and  conquest,  during  the  confusion 
in  the  Peshwa*s  dominions  after  the  death  of  Madhoorow,  particularly  from  his  neigh- 
bours the  Putwurden  family,  although  he  was  only  at  war  with  one  branch  of  it  (  Appah 
Saheb)  ;  but  among  the  Mabarattas  such  aggressions  are  not  thought  incompatible  with 
the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

During  Purseram  Bbow*s  imprisonment,  the  Colapoor  raja  seized  the  opportunity  to 
ravage  tlie  possessions  of  his  family  (the  Putwurdens),  and  actually  plundered  some  of 
their  principal  towns,  such  as  Savanore,  Hubely,  and  Jasgone.  The  latter  was  the 
Bhow*s  capital,  where  he  had  expended  a  large  sum  in  erecting  a  palace,  which  the 
raja  burned  to  the  ground  and  demolished  forthwith.  When  liberated,  the  old  Bhow 
carried  on  a  war  for  some  time  against  the  raja ;  but  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in 
1799,  was,  although  a  Brahmin,  cut  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  his  enemy.  His  son, 
Appah  Saheb,  then  took  the  command  of  the  troops,  animated  by  the  most  implacable 
hatred  towards  the  Colapoor  chief,  declaring  he  would  never  forgive  or  forget  sucli  an 
act  of  atrocity,  and  expressing  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  that  he  had  in  the  world, 
and  retire  a  naked  mendicant  to  Benares,  if  he  could  only  adequately  revenge  the 
slaughter  of  his  father.  But  this  satisfaction  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy,  for  just  when, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia*s  regular  infantry,  he  had  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Colapoor  to  the  last  extremity,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  his  wishes, 
Sindia,  by  a  secret  agreement  with  his  enemy,  withdrew  his  troops ;  and  Appah  Saheb, 
unable  to  proi^ute  the  siege  with  his  own  troops  and  resources,  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  In  1803  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  effected  by  the  Duke  ai  Wellington,  then 
General  Wellesley. 

In  1804,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  piracies  committed  by  the  Rajaof  Colapoor*s 
subjects,  his  ports  were  blockaded,  and  payment  demanded  of  money  due  to  the  Com- 
pany and  to  the  British  merchants  at  Bombay.  During  the  time  of  war,  the  cruiser 
stationed  on  the  coast  was  never  of  sufficient  strength  to  fight  one  of  the  enemy's  priva- 
teers, on  which  account,  to  avoid  the  disgraceful  event  of  her  capture.  General  Wel- 
lesley recommended  a  treaty  to  l>e  entered  into  with  the  raja,  which,  if  he  aAerwards 
broke,  it  would  afford  ample  grounds  to  the  British  government  to  get  effectually  rid  of 
an  evil,  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  its  power,  was  derogatory  to  its  dignity. 

About  this  period,  also,  Viswas  Row  Ghautky  and  Serjee  Row  Ghautky,  two 
favourites  of  Sindia,  and  most  persevering  depredators,  took  refuge  with  the  Colapoor 
nja,  after  their  own  banditti  had  been  defeated  and  dispersed  by  General  WeUeriey. 
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of  the  villages  and  towns  met  with  on  the  route  ;  most  of  them  appear  ta  be  of  a  poor 
description,  consisting  of  mat  huts,  and  generally  a  email  mud  fort.  Among  others 
is  mentioned  Cusercund,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  about  twenty-one  miles  in  breadth ; 
the  Cajoo  nullah  runs  through  it.  The  cultivated  portion  is  about  eight  miles  in  cir. 
cumference;  the  town,  which  consists  of  500  huts  and  a  mud  fort,  stands  on  the  west 
side.  It  is  plentifully  watered  from  twenty- five  large  springs,  and  produces  wheat, 
dates,  and  rice,  in  great  abundance.  In  Makran,  wheat  is  reaped  at  the  end  of  March 
9f  ^gipping  of  April,  dates  in  June,  and  rice  in  September.  The  Sheikh  of  this  ter* 
ntory  14  ii^dependent ;  but  his  whole  revenue  does  not  exceed  1,000  rupees  a  year. 

The  principal  object  of  CapL  Grant's  mission  being  to  ascertain  the  possibitity  of  an 
European  army  penetrating  direugh  this  country  to  Sind,  two  routes  are  mentioned  aa 
pmcticable,  and  are  described  in  detail. 

Makran  is  divided  among  a  number  of  petty  chieftains ;  the  principal  are  those  of 
^ey^  Geh,  Bunpore,  Bawoo,  Surb^,  Dezee,  Penjgore,  and  Balah.  Keij  is  con., 
sidered  the  chief  city  of  Makran,  and  Geh  the  second :  the  former  is  situa|«4  pbout 
190  miles  east  of  Cusercund,  in  a  mountainous  country,  opposite  to  one  of  the  ghauts^ 
Makran  was  conquered  by  Nusser  Khan,  chief  of  Khelat'i-Sewir;  but  when  he  died, 
about  fifteen  years  previous  to  1809,  either  the  indolence  of  his  sons,  or  the  small 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  country,  caused  the  authority  of  his  family  to  be  over- 
turned.  The  whole  country  can  furnish  about  2^,000  men;  but  in  the  state  of  the 
country  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  them  act  together.  Their  arms  are  the  match-^ 
lock,  sword,  shield,  and  large  knife.  A  great  number  of  them  are  employed  by  tbe- 
Arabs  in  their  dows  and  ships  at  Muscat ;  they  are  reckoned  very  faithful. 

February  16. — The  Society  met  this  day  at  th^  usual  hour;  the  Eight  Hop. 
Charley  W.  Williams  Wynri,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  donations  were  presented  : 

From  John  Hodgson,  Esq.,  the  model  of  a  machine  for  raising  water  from  deep 
wells,  used  near  Madras. 

From  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  his  Specimens  of  the  Hindu  Theatre^ 

From  Capt.  John  Crisp,  Assistant  Surveyor  General  of  India,  a  copy  of  his  wprk 
on  determining  Terrestrial  Longitudes. 

From  J.  IJ.  Barrow,  Esq.,  the  first  number  of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament. 

Wm.  Ashburner  Morgan,  Esq.,  was  admitted  9  member  of  the  Society* 

Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Assistant  to  the  Resident  in  Nepal,  wan 
dected  a  non-resident  member ;  and  Philip  Joseph  Salomons,  Esq.  a  resident 
member  of  the  Society. 

A  short  notice,  accompanied  by  a  translation}  of  an  inscription  in  the  Buddha  CfL?^ 
temples  at  Kenera,  by  Dr.  B.  G.  Babington,  See.  H.A.S.,  was  read. 

The  object  of  this  inscription  seems  to  have  been  one  very  commonly  adopted  among 
the  Buddhas,  viz.  to  excite  religious  feeling  in  their  votaries  by  the  erection  of  figures 
of  t}ie  deity,  accompanied  by  suitable  exhortations,  The  purport  of  it  is  of  coippwa- 
tiveljr  ii^^iiQpoF^nP^:  luit  the  oharact^  in  which  it  is  writ^n  having  been  considenxl 
MimkDOwn  (like  those  at  the  temples  of  Mahamaleipuram  near  MadKMH  which*  wltfai 
native  assistance,  were  decyphered  by  Dr.  B. )  ;  the  object  of  this  commuBi<:ation  is  to 
T^mcf^e  sueh  an  idea,  calculated'  to  diminish  interest  in  an  inquiry,  whl^h  must  be 
considered  of  great  importance,  either  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Buddhisi;  doctruie^ 
or  i^  oonnexion  with  an  early  and  interesting  period  of  Indian  history. 

The  caves  of  Kenera  were  described  some  year^  siufie  in  an  <irticl§  in  the  Q»lc!Utia 
Jattmaif  by  Dr.  Babington,  but  it  was  not  until  a  considerably  later  period  that  he  wasu 
enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  Col.  Mackenzie's  Jain  Brahmans,  to  decypher  this 
inscnptioB. 

The  reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  was  commenced.  This  pa:p^ 
coMmina  some  curious  and  interesting  details  of  the  history  and  manner^  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  kingdom  of  Kamrup ;  which  comprehended,  according  to  the  Information 
obtained  by  Dr.  H.,  apart  of  Moymonsing  (north  part  of  Dacca  R.)  and  of  SrihoUo 
(Sylhet  R.),  to|;etber  with  Munipoor,  Jaiptya,  Cacbar,  and  Assam. 

The  general  meeting  adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  1st,  sit  ^  o^^^. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY   OF  CALCUTTA. 

A  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was 
held  on  the  5th  September,  the  Hon.  W. 
B.  Bayley,  Esq.,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair. 

In  consequence  of  formal  intimation 
not  haying  been  given,  that  an  election 
of  a  president  would  take  place  at  this 
meeting,  it  was  resolved  that  the  election 
should  be  postponed  till  the  next  meeting, 
when  previous  notice  should  be  circulated. 

Dr.  T3rtler  having  read  several  papers 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of 
his  late  appointment  as  naturalist  of 
the  expedition  proceeding  in  search  of 
traces  of  La  Perouse,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  letter  of  the  secretary  to  the 
government  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
should  be  received  as  a  satis&ctory 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  Dr.  Tytler's  accomplishing 
the  objects  to  which  his  attention  had 
been  directed  by  the  Society,  on  his  de- 
parture from  Calcutta.  A  number  of 
specimens,  collected  by  D/.  TytXer,  were 
laid  on  the  table,  a  specification  of  which 
will  be  submitted  at  a  future  opportunity, 

A  number  of  minerals  were  presented 
by  Mr.  £.  Sterling  to  the  museum,  col- 
lected on  the  New  Road  ;  a  descriptive  list 
explained  their  site  and  geological  pecu- 
Tiarities.  The  same  gentleman  presented 
a  specimen  of  the  matrix  of  the  diamond, 
as  found  at  the  Punna  mines,  and  a  num- 
ber of  old  coins  found  in  Malwa,  bearing 
the  impressions  of  the  Khilji  sovereigns 
of  Mando.  Several  coins  also  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Halhed,  through  Mr. 
Bayley,  which  were  dug  up  at  Sehaswan, 
or  Saswan,  a  fortress  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  a  Huidu  fort,  destroyed  by  Baber 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
bear  on  one  side  the  apparent  outlines  of 
a  figure,  and  on  the  other  the  words 
Deva,  or  Mahadeva,  but  very  rudely  and 
indistinctly  executed. 

Several  papers  were  received  firom  Mr. 
Hodgson,  descriptive  ofthe  written  cha- 
racters and  classical  writings  of  Nepal, 
and  of  the  series  of  Bauddba  teachers 
venerated  in  that  country.  Also  a  draw- 
ing and  description  of  the  celebrated  co- 
lumn near  Bettiyah,  on  which  the  same 
characters  are  inscribed  as  those  on  the 
Lat  of  Firoz  Shah,  at  Dehli,  and  on 
rocks  in  Orissa,  and  have  baffled,  hitherto, 
every  attempt  to  dec3rpher  them.  Some 
of  them  resemble  Greek,  and  others 
Ethibpic  letters ;  but  the  resemblance  is 
too  partial  to  admit  of  any  satisfactory 
identification.  Tlie  pillar  in  question 
stondfir  near  the  village  of  Mathlya,  about 


eleven  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bettiyah,  six 
or  seven  from  the  Gunduk  river,  and 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  mountains  of 
Nepal.  The  whole  country,  to  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  is  perfectly  free  from 
hills,  or  even  from  stones,  and  there  are 
no  vestiges  of  any  building  of  remaikable 
character  or  extent.  The  pillar  is  circii- 
lar  and  plain,  about  fifty  feet  high,  and 
three  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  a  single 
block  of  granite.  It  has  no  base,  and  is 
said  to  extend  as  far  below  the  sur&oe  as 
above  it ;  an  assertion  that  may  be  ques- 
tioned, although  it  runs  several  feet  under 
ground.  A  neat  fluted  capital  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  round  block,  which  is 
carved  on  its  sides  with  a  line  of  geese 
pecking  the  ground,  and  above  which 
rests  a  lion  couchant  The  uppeir  jaw  of 
the  lion  has  been  broken  off,  but  the  pil- 
lar is  in  every  other  respect  entire.  The 
inscription  is  carried  round  the  shaft  near 
the  centre,  and  the  characters  are  per- 
fectly distinct.  Next  to  the  inscriptioD, 
the  subject,  that  excites  curiosity,  is  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  mass  could  be 
conveyed  to  this  spot,  from  a  distance  so 
considerable  as  that  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tains. The  general  character  of  the  co- 
lumn is  the  same  as  many  to  be  met  with 
in  Nepal,  and  the  figure  of  the  lion  b 
precisely  that  of  the  animal  as  presented 
in  the  Bauddba  temples  of  that  king- 
dom. The  Nepalese  who  have  seen  the 
pillar,  or  the  drawing,  recognize  it  as  a 
stnicture  familiar  to  their  religious  archi- 
tecture, but  they  do  not  lay  any  distinct 
claim  to  its  erection,  the  history  of  whidi 
is  utterly  lost. 

In  connexion  with  the  literature  and 
religion  of  Tibet,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
of  the  Bhote  countries,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  that  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment has  enabled  the  Hungarian  travel- 
ler, Mr.  Csoma  de  Koros,  to  proceed  to 
Upper  Bisahir,  to  prosecute  his  Tibetan 
studies  for  three  years,  in  which  period 
he  engages  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  language, 
with  an  account  of  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  country.  These  objects  are* 
the  more  desirable,  as  we  underetand  Mr. 
De  Koros  considers  the  recent  labours  of 
Klaproth  and  Remusat,  with  regaid  to 
the  language  and  literature  of  Tibet,  as 
altogether  erroneous.  Mons.  Remusat, 
indeed,  admits  the  imperfectness  of  his 
materials;  but  Klaproth,  as  usual,  pro- 
nounces ex  cathedra,  and  treats  the  no- 
tion of  any  successful  study  of  Tibetaii» 
by  the  English  in  India,  with  an  ineiEibie 
contempt. — Col  Gov,  Gaz, 
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KAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY  QF 
CALCUTTA. 

the  Ist  September  a  meeting  of 
xnety  was  held ;  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
resident,  in  the  chair. 

papers  for  the  evening  vfere  the 
>tion  of  tlie  operation  of  lithotomy, 
formed  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  commu- 
1  by  Dr.  Waddell ;  and  an  account 
medical  topography  of  Sandoway, 
.  Coibyn,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
vmrioos  details  of  general  interest. 
kmay  is  situated  sixteen  miles 
lie  place  of  anchorage,  from  which 
■  arriving  proceed  through  a  creek, 
inds  amidst  close  and  impervious 

to  the  station  upon  the  bank  of 
earn.  The  surrounding  country  is 
d  with  elevations,  from  the  sum- 
tf  which  the  most  picturesque 
f  may  be  contemplated.  These 
pe  clothed  with  jungle,  in  which 
ks,  wUd  fowl,  the  wild  hog,  and 
MNind.  The  soil  is  eminently  fer- 
id  bears  an  infinite  variety  of  ve- 
» products,  most  of  which  are  com- 

0  it  with  Bengal,  but  many  are 
At  peculiar,  and  promise  a  rich 
t  to  the  botanist.  In  the  month 
(cfa  the  thermometer,  at  seven  in 
ommg,  is  usually  about  60°.  A 
<  calm  and  heavy  dews  prevail  till 
Is  eleven  a.m.,  when  a  fine .  cool 
•ese  sets  in,  and  lasts  till  the  even- 
t  then  lulls,  and  a  fog  collects, 
makes  the  nights  even  unpleasantly 

There  is  very  little  variation  in 
mate  throughout  the  year;  the 
creases  till  May,  when  the  rains 
reduce  the  temperature,  and  are 
d  by  the  cold  months,  which  are 
chilly  here  than  in  Bengal.  The 
of  the  country  are  robust  and 
r,  but  extremely  indolent.  They 
ch  addicted  to  smoking,  females  as 

1  males,  and  even  children  of  three 
*  years  old  are  to  be  seen  enve- 
D  the  fumes  of  a  cheroot.  Their 
BsistB  chiefly  of  fish ;  but  they  are 
ill  particular,  and  eat  any  kind  of 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  fish, 

soles,  whitings,    a  kind  of  her- 

lee,  bamalo,  and  pomphlet,  besides 

and  other  shell-fish.     The  rice  is 

mid  there  is  no  great  variety  of 

Cattle  are  scarce,  but  fowls  are 

nt^  and  of  a  superior  description. 

onstitute  the  principal  food  of  the 

sms.      The  huts  of  the  natives 

nstmcted  on  posts  and  covered 

Bves,  which  do  not  wholly  exclude 

m  of  the  sun,  although  sufficient 

»  off  rain.     It  is  remarkable,   that 

f  the  villages  stand  on  the  tops  of 

hf  being  built  just  towards  the 

lliis  may  have  arisen  from  the 

nqierieiicing  the  greater  unhealthi- 


ness  of  such  a  position,  agreeably  to  the 
theory,  that  small  elevations  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  calculated  to  generate  mias* 
mata,    are   more    exposed    than    lower 
ground  to  the  influence  of  the  noxious 
vapours,  the  less  specific  gravity  of  which 
enables  them  to  rise,  until  dissipated  by 
currents  of  wind  or  by  extreme  rarefec- 
tion.     It  is  not  to  be  inferred  firom  tins 
that  marsh  miasmata  are   prevalent  at 
Sandoway ;    on  the  eontraiy,    it  is  re- 
markably fi-ee  firom   their    supposed  ef- 
fects :  but  the  country  all  round  it  abound- 
ing with  water  and  wood,  thinly  inha.. 
bited,    and  rarely  cultivated,  is  of  the 
nature    of  those  districts  in  which  the 
CYolution  of  deleterious  vapours  may  be 
expected.   In  proof  of  the  general  healthi- 
ness of  the  place,   Mr.  C.  furnishes  re- 
ports of  the  state  of  the  sick  of  the  60th 
regiment,  upwards  of  a  thousand  strong, 
from  December  1825  to  February  1827. 
Immediately  after  returning  from  Amherst 
Island,  the  corps  had  above  190  men  in 
hospital ;  these  were  speedily  reduced  to 
less  than  half  the  number,  without  the 
casualties  being  more  than  ordinarily  nu- 
merous ;    as  the  rains  approached  the 
sick  again  increased,    and  in  May  143 
were  in  hospital.      In  June  they  were 
reduced  to  fifty-nine,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  latest  date  the  number  gradually 
diminished,    until  in  February  no  more 
than  seven  were  in  hospital.    The  deaths 
from  fever  in  the  whole  time  were  thir- 
ty;   from  bowel    complaints,    fifty-five, 
and  many  of  the  latter  cases  were  brought 
on  by  eating  fruit  in  excess,  whilst  both 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  induced  by  in- 
cautious exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  tempe- 
rature. Another  cause  of  bowel  affections 
was  the  use  of  the  river  water,  whidi  is 
more  or  less  brackish,  whilst  that  of  the 
wells  is  perfectly  sweet.      The  use  of 
thatches  of  leaves  only  admitting  the 
sun  is  another  exciting  cause  of  sickness, 
and,  attention  being  paid  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Corbyn  thinks  few  sta- 
tions in  India  would  be  found  more  salu- 
brious.     The  ulcers  which  are  so  fire- 
quent  and  so  fatal  in  many  other  parts  of 
Aracan  are  never    known  to  originate 
here ;  and  cutaneous  affections,  which  are 
in  some  degree  endemial,  are  not  of  a 
serious  character.      As  compared  with 
Aracan  the  situation  of  Sandoway  readily 
explains  its  superior  salubrity,  being  free 
from  all  collections  of    stagnant  water, 
and  more    immediately  within  the    in- 
fluence of  the  sea-breeze.     Ramree  is 
much   more  completely  surrounded  by 
hills  and  jungle,  and  the  latter  appears 
to  be  much  more  contiguous  at  Cheduba 
and  Amhei*st  Island  than  at  Sandovi'ay, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  there 
is  much  open  country,  and  the  -  soil  is 
tilled  and  dry.    Witii  the  improvements 
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tbEit  mo^  attend  a  continiumee  of  the 
present  STStem,  the  extension  of  etUti- 
vafionf  formatkm  of  roads  and  paths,  and 
preventing^  all  unnecessary  accumulation 
of  moistuiis  and  vegetation,  Mr.  C.  is  of 
6fi>inioH  that  before  long  Sandoway  will 
surpass,  in  every  respect,  HMuly  of  the 
stations  in  the  H.C/s  provinces.  Of 
tHe  effects  of  the  climate  on  Europeans 
there  is  decisive  evidence  in  its  fieivour, 
as  of  the  artillery  detachment  stationed 
at  Sandoway  in  18S6,  only  one  man  diedj 
amd  no  illness  ascribable  to  local  causes 
has  ever  Occttrred  amongst  the  officers, 
although  they  expose  themselves  freely 
in  proseenting  those  sporting^  amusements 
which  the  jungles  yield.  At  a  few  miles 
ako  frdin  the  station  is  a  fine  opeh  beach, 
to  whieh  cOnvaleseents  might  be  sent 
with  advaftiti^  from  December  to  May. 

A^ltVVtiJtLAt  AND  HdUTKULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OP  CALODTTA. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  the 
iSth  S^ten^r ;  the  presid^t,  W.  Ley- 
eesteTf  Esq*,-  in  the  ofamr. 

A  coihmunieation  was  rend  from  Baboo 
Radluduiiit  Deb,  upon  the  soilsr  of  the 
lower  provinces,  partly  from  original 
authorities  and  partly  from  personal  ii»* 
qniry  and  observation.  A  letter  from 
Captain  Twemlow,  commanding  the  ar- 
tifiery  st  Anran^biid,  gkve  an  account 
of  the  native)  pre)adice  against  catting  or 
trtinspMntifig  trees  daring  the  fortnight  of 
the  dKxm's  inoreaaes,  ^  a  removal  at 
whieh  period,  they  imagine,  the  timber 
deeays;  and'  is  liable  to  worm  and  dry 
Fottf  Captain  T.  is'  of  ophifion  that  the 
notran  is  not  without  some  foundation, 
and  tbtef  &et  merits  investigation.  A 
Mmmary  account  of  the  cultivation  of 
•ugar-cane,  and  the  mannfecture  of  ^U 
gnr  in  tlite  Ghazipore  district,  by  Mr. 
VneU  vras  also  laid  before  tlie  meeting. 
The  secFetary  anrnnDiced,  that  a  large 
parcel  o£  kifidbeni-galnden  seeds,  despatch^ 
ed  from  Liverpool  in  March  and  April, 
by  Mr.  Ro6tX)e^  and  brought  by  the  Ben- 
^tl,  had  been  received.  It  was  accord* 
tug  resolved,  that  they  should  be  distri- 
buted yrithout  delay  amongst  the  mem- 
bers-and  the  native  gardeners  of  Calcutta, 
with  exception  of  a  portion  to  be  reserved 
for  the  ^  Society's  garden  at  Allypore. 
The  seeds  are  packed  in  twenty-one 
boxeS)  lined  with  lead,  some  in  glass 
bottles,  and  others  in  charcoal.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  a  portion-  ^ould  be 
fiorwarded  to  gentlemen  who  had  been 
benefactors  to  the  Society,  and  who  were' 
residents  in  the  countries  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Nepal,>  Asann,  Mdnipore,  Marta- 
faon^  &c. 

The  Swiaty  is  about  to  publish  a^  v^ 


lume  of  proceedings ;  it  is  ooarly  out  of 
the  press. — Ind,\Gaz4 

ASIATIC  SOaETY  QF  PABI8. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  in  No# 
vember  last,  a  report  wa^  read  by  M.  £. 
Btimouf,  from  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Society  to  ei^Efmide  the  iJlustra* 
tions  of  the  scenery,  architecture,  anti- 
quities, costumesj  and  natural  bist<»yof 
India>  proposed  to  be  published  by  Meters; 
T.  and  W.  Danielle  who  executed  the 
drawings  during  ten  years*  residence  in 
that  country.  This  report  i»  highly 
flattering  to  our  two  countrymen.  '*  The 
work  consists/*  says  the  report,  "  Ist- 
of  general  views  of  temples  and  pagodas, 
ancient  and  modem,  in  the  different  parts 
of  India,  where  the  existing  monuments 
of  Brahminicfd  wor^rip  are  the  most  nu- 
merous and  remarkable;  2d.  designs,  ex* 
hibiting,  with  the  mOst  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, the  mulutest  details  of  their  archi- 
tecture; 3d.  sundry  i^preaentations  of 
the  custorhs  and  usages  of  the  Hindu 
people.  The  religious  edifices  represent- 
ed ?se  from  all  part^  of  the  peninsuia) 
but  especially  the  environs  of  Benaresf 
Befaar,  and  Madiirai'*  The  reporter 
then  subjoins  some  reflections  t^xm 
the  character  of  the  architectttre  repnk* 
sented  by  the  pencil  of  the  English  ar- 
tists :  "  In  examining  these  vast  struc- 
tures in  a  gieneral  point  of  view,  they  all 
appear  to  be  impressed -with  a  pecuHsr 
character,  which  distinguishes  them  es- 
sentially from  the  remains  of  Grecian 
arehitecture.  Whilst  the  latter  are  con^ 
posed  of  parts  inseparable,  from  the  con- 
eord  of  which  results  the  harmony  of  the 
whole,  insomuch  that  disjointed  they  ut 
nothing,  and  the  ensemble  cannot  exist 
without  them-;  the  Hindu  temples,  even 
the  most  gigantic,  are  formed  by  tbe 
combinaition,  and  (if  it  may  be  so  ex^ 
pressed)  the  addition,  of  parts  altogether 
identical,  and  which  might  exist  isolated 
and  independent  of  tbe  edifice  to  Which 
they  appertain,  since  they  re-exhibit  es^- 
actty  aH  its  profkMtions.  Each  buihihig 
is  therefore,  if  we  may  so  describe  it,  tbe 
aggregate  of  «  girenr  number  of  other 
buildings,  constructed  ip  the  same  manner 
biit  of  different  dtmensions ;  so  that  their 
combination  forms,  not  a  whole,  ■  but  air 
aggregation  similar  in  the  total-  to  the 
several  component  parts.  This  disraew- 
ter,  which  has  not  probably  been  very 
attentively  considered,  is  perceptible  itf 
the  most  minute  details  of  Indian  seulp*' 
tare ;  for  example,  in  the  singular  statoes 
of  their  deities,  which  tlie  artist  bar  snr- 
diarged  intentionally  with  the  same  attri- 
butes repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Without  inquiring  at  present  how  far  this 
system  of  architecture  may  have  been  sag- 
gei^d  to  the  Hindus  by  the  aspect  of  the 
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I  soenefi  which  soiround  them,  and 
[mrticularly  by  the  original,  though 
Iways  just,  ideas,  which  prevail 
iiout  their  religious  system;  it  is 
iible  not  to  be  struck  by  it,  in 
g  at  the  edifices  drawn  by  Mr. 
IL  In  this  respect  the  collection 
lete  with  new  interest.  Relics  of 
S8  and  of  sculpture,  the  study  of 

may  possibly  one  day  throw  a 
[pon  the  history  of  the  religious  no- 
ii  the  Hindus,  are  moreover  to 
nd  there.  A  pedestrian  statue  oc- 
Vk  the  collection,  representing,  ac- 
g  to  popular  tradition,  the  god 
la,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  with 
ress  still  worn  by  the  Buddhist 
\  of  Ceylon,  and  with  the  curly  hair 
o  all  the  effigies  of  Buddha.  This 
B  statue,  which  is  discriminated 
9ther  productions  of  Indian  art  by 
reme  simplicity,  was  found  in  Be- 
country  which  was  the  very  cradle 
iddhism ;  and  this  approximation 
iuffices  to  show  its  importance,  and 
r  the  ruins  still  subsisting  in  that 
y,jof  which  Mr.  Daniell  has  nu- 
8  .  drawings.'*  The  architectural 
B  of  the  collection  the  reporter 
era  as  extremely  curious,  and  more 

than  any  other  existing  collection 
e  study  of  that  art  amongst  the 
18 ;  and  he  concludes  with  strong- 
ommending  the  authors  to  com- 
t  the  publication  of  their  work. 
mly  remains  for  us  to  propose  to 
oonctl,  to  manifest  in  a  particular 
sr  the  interest  which  the  friends 
\  Bciences  and  arts  of  Asia  must 
n  the  splendid  undertaking  of 
)aniell,  by  publishing  in  the  journal 
e  Society  copious  extracts  of  his 
ictus,  in  order  to  call  the  atten- 
4  the  French  public  to  a  work  so 
f  of  the  regard  of  all  enlightened 


Danieirs  work,  we  observe,  is 
ibedb^our  Royal  Asiatic  Society; 
Committee  of  Correspondence  has 
»  circular,  strongly  recommending 
niostrations  of  India,"  in  which  they 
«:  "it  is  particularly  desirable 
(essrs.  Daniell  should  be  encouraged 
ilnh  a  selection  from  their  exten- 
nd  unrivalled  collection  of  drawings 
present  time,  for  should  death  or 
itfaer  circumstance  prevent  their 
ntending  the  publication  of  them, 
Oeetion  will  probably  be  lost  to  the 
»  88  no  artist,  without  possessing 
knowledge,  could  finish  their 
80  as  to  preserve  the  Indian 

of  the  originals.  This  loss 
be  in  some  instances  irreparable, 
and  of  the  objects  represented  have 
i  to  enst,  except  in  their  delinea- 
4  them." 
Kic«r<mm.VoL.25.No.  147. 


CONVEBSION  OF  THE  NATIVES  OF  INDIA* 

The  following  is  an  extract  firom  the 
Sumachar  Chandrika,  a  Bengal  native 
paper,  on  the  subject  of  converting  the 
natives: — "  A  recent  periodical  entitled 
TTie  Missionary  Heraldf  says  that  there 
has  occurred  a  great  impediment  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Hindus  into  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  this ;  those  natives  who 
become  Christians  are  invariably  excom- 
municated fiK)m  caste,  and  are  there- 
fore debaiTed  by  their  law  from  all  kinds 
of  inheritance.  The  missionary  gentle- 
men appear  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
number  of  their  converts  would  soon 
multiply  if  this  obstacle  were  removed. 
But  we  assert,  that  they  are  much  in  the 
wrong  if  such  be  their  opinion  :  for  intel- 
ligent and  respectable  natives,  whether 
they  expect  inheritance  or  not,  are  always 
strangers  to  the  efforts  of  the  missiona- 
ries, although  they  have  for  so  many  years 
spared  no  pains  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
on  the  public  roads  and  elsewhere,  and 
distributing  religious  tracts  at  a  consi- 
derable expense;  and  those  few  over 
whom  they  have  triumphed,  are  the  scum 
of  society,  and  from  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  classes  of  the  people,  who  might 
be  prevailed  upon]  to  do  any  thing,  as  a 
blind  man  may  be  dragged  any  way  the 
leader  pleases." 

SYRIAN  JEWS. 

Tiberias  is  one  of  the  four  holy  cities 
of  the  Talmud,  the  other  three  being 
Szaffad,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron.  It  is 
esteemed  holy  ground  because  Jacob  is 
supposed  to  have  resided  here,  and  be- 
cause it  is  situated  on  the  lake  Genase- 
reth,  from  which,  according  to  the  most 
generally  received  opinion  of  the  Tal- 
mud, the  Messiah  is  to  rise.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Jews  who  reside  in  these 
holy  places  do  not  engage  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  but  are  a  society  of  religious 
persons,  occupied  solely  with  their  sacred 
duties.  There  are  among  them  only 
two  who  are  merchants  and  men  of  pro- 
perty, and  these  are  styled  Kafers,  or 
unbelievers,  by  the  others,  who  do  nothing 
but  read  and  pray.  Jewish  devotees 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  flock  to  the 
four  holy  citi^,  in  order  to  pass  their 
days  in  praying  for  their  own  salvation, 
and  that  of  their  brethren  who  remain 
occupied  in  worldly  pursuits.  But  the 
offering  up  of  prayers  by  these  devotees 
is  rendered  still  more  indispensable  by  a 
dogma  contained  in  the  Talmud,  that 
the  world  will  return  to  its  primitive 
chaos  if  prayers  are  not  addressed  to  the 
God  of  Israel  at  least  twice  a  week  in 
these  four  cities ;  this  belief  produces 
considerable  pecuniary  advantage  to  the 
supplicants,  as  the  missionaries  tent 
3  A  «btQAil 
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abroad  to.  collect  alms  for  the  support  of, 
these  religious  fraternities  plead  fiie  dan- 
ger of  the  threatened  chaos,  to  induce 
the  rich  Jews  to  send  supplies  of  money, 
in  order  that  the  prayers  may  be  con- 
stantly offered  up.  Three  or  four  mi&. 
sionaries  are  sent  out  every  year ;  one  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  Damietta  to  Mo- 
gadore ;  another  to  tlie  coasts  of  Europe 
from  Venice  to  Gibraltar  j  a  third  to  the 
Archipelago,  Constantinople,  and  Ana- 
tolia ;  and  a  fourth  through'  Syria.  The 
charity  of  the  Jews  of  London  is  ap- 
pealed to  from  time  to  time;  but  the 
Jews  of  Gibraltar  have  the  reputation  of 
being  more  liberal  than  any  others,  and 
from  4,000 16  5,0Ci0  Spanish  dollars  are  re- 
ceived annually  from  them.  The  Polish 
Jews  settled  at  Tabaria  send  several  col- 
lectors regularly  into  Bohemia  and  Po- 
land, and  the  rich  Jewish  merchants  in 
those  countries  have  their  pensioners  in 
the  Holy  Land,  to  whom  they  regularly 
transmit  sums  of  money.  Great  jealousy 
seems  to  prevail  between  the  Syrian  and 
Polish  Jews. 

Tlie  Jewish  devotees  pass  the  whole 
day  in  the  schools  or  the  sjrragogue,  re- 
citing the  Old  Testament  and  the  Tal- 
mud, both  of  which  many  of  them  know 
entirely  by  lieart.     They  all  wiite  He- 
brew ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  fine  hand- 
writing amongst    thepi;    their    learning 
seems  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  that  of 
the  Turks,  among  whom  an  Olema  thinks 
he  has  attained  the  pinnacle  of  knowledge 
if  he  can  recite  all  the  Koran  together 
with  some  tliousand  of.  Hadeath,  or  sen- 
tences of  the  prophet,  and  traditions  con- 
cerning him  ;  but  neither  Jews,  nor  Turks, 
nor  Christians,  in  these  countries,  have 
the  slightest  idea  of  that  criticism  which 
might  guide  them  to  a  rational  explana- 
tion or  emendation  of  their  sacred  books. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  put  questions  to  se- 
veral of  the  first  rabbis,  concerning  the 
desert  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  so- 
journed for  forty  years !  I  found  that  my 
own  scanty  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  Palestine,  and  of  its  partition  amongst 
the  twelve  tribes,  was  superior  to  theirs. 
They  observe  a  singular  custom  here 
in  praying ;  while  the  Rabbi  redtes  the 
Psalms  of  David,  or  the  prayers  extract- 
ed from  them,  tlie  congregation  frequently 
imitate,  by  iJieir  voice  or  gestures,  the 
meaning  of  some  remarkable  passages : 
for  example,  when  the  Rabbi  pronounces 
the  words,  **  praise  the  Lord  with  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,"  they  imitate  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  through  their  closed 
fists.     Wlien  "  a  horrible  tempest "  oc- 
curs, they  puff  and  blow  to  represent  a 
storm ;  or  should  he  mention  '*  the  cries 
of  the  righteous  in  distress,"  they  all  set 
up  a  loud  screaming ;  and  it  not  imfre- 
quently  happens  that  while  soipe  are  still 


blowing  the  storm,  others  hava  already 
begun  the  cries  of  the  righteous;  thus 
forming  a  concert  which  it  is  difficult  for 
any  but  a  zealous  Hebrew  to  hear  with 
gmv'ity.—Burckhardt-s  Travels  in  Syria. 

IDENTITY  or  THE  HINDOOSTANEE  AND 
THE  IRISH  TONGUES. 

In  Whiter's  Eiymohgicon  Universale 
(1.  377)  an  instance  of  apparent  resem- 
blance between  the  Hindoostanee  and 
Celtic  languages  is  pointed  out,  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  this  remark: — "  We  shall 
not  wonder  at  this  resemblance  between 
the  Hindoostanee  dialects  and  the  Celtic 
forms  of  speech,  when  we  learn  what 
has  been  asserted,  that  a  Russian,  pass- 
ing through  a  street  in  London,  was 
enabled  to  understand  two  Irish  women, 
talking  their  own  language,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hindostanee  dialects." 
This  assertion  (we  beg  pardon  of  the  as- 
sertor  for  saying)  we  disbelieve. 


(( 


THE   CHANK    FISH. 

I   have  been  informed,"    says  Sir 
Evcrard  Home,  "  by  a  friend  who,  while 
in  the  East-Indies,   saw  the  cliank  (a 
shell  belonging  to  the  same  genus  with 
the  voluta  pyrum  of  Limiseus^  shed  its 
eggs,  that  the  animal  discharged  a  mass 
of  mucus,  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  lip 
of  the  shell,  and  several  inches  in  length; 
this  rope  of  eggs,  enclosed  in  mucus,  at 
the  end  which  is  last  disengaged  was  of 
so  adhesive  a  nature,  that  it  became  at- 
tached to  the  rock  or  stone  on  wliich  the 
animal  deposited  it.     As  soon  as  the 
mucus  came    in  contact  with  the  salt 
water  it  coagulated  into  a   firm  mem- 
branous structure,  so  that  the  eggs  be« 
came  enclosed  in  membranous  chambers, 
and  the  nidus,  haviug  one  end  fixed  aod 
the  other  loose,  was  moved  by  the  waves, 
and  the  young  in  the  eggs  had  their  blood 
aerated.    When  the  young  were  hatched, 
they  remained  defended  from  tlie  violence 
of  the  waves  till  their  shells  had  acquired 
strength."— PH.  Trans,  vol.  107. 

THE  NAGA  PANCHAMI. 

In  most  parts  of  India,  Ihe  28th  July 
is  known  as  the  Naga  Panchami,  and  the 
worship  is  addressed  to  tlie  principal 
Nagas,  or  snake-gods.  These  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  vulgar  snakes, 
although  presiding  over  those  reptilesi 
as  they  have  the  power  of  assuming  what 
shapes  they  will ;  and  their  naaidens,  like 
the  fairies  and .  nymphs  of  the  ArabiaB 
Nights,  are  remarkable  for  their  perso- 
nal charms,  which  they  not  unfrequently 
bestow  upon  favoured  heroes  or  kings. 
Tlie  whole  tribe  reside  in  the  regions  im- 
mediately below  the  earth,  which  are  the 
seat  of  ezhaustlcss  treasurtis,  and  where 
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ilase  of  inestimabte  gems  supplies 
tsmce  of  the  solar  radiance.  The 
I  of  the  principal  Nagas  are  enunie- 
t>y  different  authorities,  and  extend 
lut  a  dozen,  all  of  whom  are  to  be 
ed»  and  propitiated  on  the  occasion, 
offerings  of  milk  and  ghee.  The 
I  of  the  nimb  are  also  to  be  kept  in 
Onse,  and  a  small  quantity  eaten. 
»ffering8  in  Bengal  are  usually  made 
xanch  of  the  Snuhi,  or  Euphorbia, 
!ie  rite  is  little  observed  except  in 
Uages,  and  there  with  little  solem- 

In  the  west  and  south  of  India  it 
3li  more  regarded,  and  we  have  the 
Ml  testimony  of  the  late  Captain 
diat  theNaga-panchami,  in  the  lat- 
t  a  holiday  on  which  athletic  sports, 
ling,  jumping,  &c.  take  place.  He 
Iso  cited  the  following  directions 
le  worship  from  the  Knasi  Khand: 
e  fifth  lunar  day  of  Sravana  is  held 
I  tx>  the  Nagas  :  on  that  day  let  ab- 
B  be  performed  in  the  pool  termed 
Of  or  sacred  to  Vasuki,  the  lord  of 
Bgas;  by  observing  this  ceremony 
agas  are  pleased,  and  the  votaries 
est  free  from  the  dread  of  serpents, 
e  should  collect  together  for  amuse - 
ind  worship ;  the  door-posts  should 
feared  with  cow-dung,  and  figures 
I  be  drawn  of  deadly  poisonous  ser- 

and  offerings  should  be  made  to 
iTagas  of  ghee,    durva  grass,   kusa 

and  flowers  ;  also  of  perfumes  and 
ds,  and  the  like.  The  drawings  of 
rpents  should  represent  them  armed 
cyroitars  and  sliields.  The  upper 
f  the  body,  from  the  navel,  should 
lat  of  a  human  being,  and  the 
part  that  of  a  serpent ;  hoods  must 
ended  over  the  heads,  and  entwined 
ny  odd  number  of  snakes :  all  theso 
be  of  a  deep  black  hue,  and  painted 

in  the  open  highway  or  in  the 
,  •  This  fifth  day  of  Sravana  is  a 
f  festival  among  the  Nagas  ;  let 
inaages,  therefore,  be  bathed  with 
In  the  south  of  India  the  day  is 
ailed  Grarura-.panchami,  the  bird 
,  being  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
its,  and  his  protection  therefore 
ing  any  necessity  to  propitiate  them. 
lip  is  also  offered  to  Sesha,  the 
beaded  serpent  on  which  Vishnu 
,  and  whose  expanded  hoods  form 
nopy.  The  worship  of  the  Nagas 
rs  to  be  a  very  ancient  part  of  the 
I  religion,  and  suggests  very  curious 
Iditions  with  the  ceremonies  and 
008  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
•  Gov.  Oaz, 

BAIN  IN  BOMBAY. 

eig^ter  of  the  plu\iomcter  in  Bom- 
res  the  follo^'ing  results,  respecting 
1  of  ruin  in  the  months  of  June  and 
Mr  0ie  last  eleven  years : 


Years. 

1817  ... 

1818  ... 

1819  ... 

1820  ... 

1821  ... 

1822  ... 

1823  ... 

1824  ... 

1825  ... 

1826  ... 

1827  ... 


June. 
Inches. 
4>6-72  ... 
22-54.  ... 
15-95  ... 
18-62  ... 
15-18  ... 
29-21  ... 
21-76  ... 

O   Kjif     ... 

24.45  ... 
17-75  ... 
49-15  ... 


July. 
Inches. 

23-67 

17-69 

30-66 

28-37 

20-66 

26-59 

15-96 

8-7 

25-17 

26-97 

10-29 


Total. 

Inches. 

69-39 

40-23 

46-61 

4719 

35-84 

55-80 

37-72 

11-96 

49-62 

44-72 

59-44 


MODERN  EGYPT. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  English 
traveller  in  Egypt: — "  We  have  beeh 
greatly  struck  by  the  contrast  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  this  country,  where  modem 
institutions  jostle  the  relics  of  remotest 
times,  and  you  may  turn  from  a  mummy 
to  a  newly  drilled  recruit,  or  mark  the 
effects  of  European  machinery,  in  a  ma^ 
nufactory  constructed  of  stones  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  From  the  Turks  ge- 
nerally we  have  experienced  much  civility. 
It  is  true,  that  Christians  generally  ride 
donkies,  but  so  do  Turks,  for  these  ani- 
mals in  Egypt  are  of  singular  docility  and 
beauty.  Those  who  prefer  horses  may 
mount  them  with  impunity.  The  Pa- 
sha's new  levies  consist  of  five  bri- 
gades, each  of  fyfe  battalions,  each 
eight  hundred  strong.  We  saw  one 
regiment  exercised,  and  the  movements 
Were  as  steady,  and  the  firing  as  regular, 
as  on  an^  parade  in  India.  The  French 
officers  act  as  instructors  only,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  exercise  any  authority 
over  the  men.  The  word  of  command 
was  given  by  a  Turk,  and  all  the  officers 
are  of  that  nation,  except  some  of  the 
subalterns,  who  are  Arabs.  Osman  Beg, 
the  major  general,  is  a  man  of  unassinn- 
ing  and  polished  manners.  The  service 
is  far  from  popular  in  Egypt,  and  is,  in 
every  individual  case,  compulsory.  The 
Pasha  is  every  thing  in  Egypt:  sove- 
reign, legislator,  manufacturer,  farmer, 
and  money-changer,  and  admits  no  inter- 
ference with  his  various  avocations.  A 
few  days  before  our  arrival  at  Cairo  he 
hanged  a  Jew  for  takuig  one  piastre  more 
than  the  prescribed  number  in  exchange 
for  a  dollar.  He  has  made  Arabs  manu- 
facture as  well  as  use  machinery,  and  set 
them  to  work  to  learn  French,  and  trans- 
late scientific  works  into  Arabic.  These 
innovations,  however,  are  not  interwoven 
with  the  character  of  the  people,  on  whom 
the  Pasha*8  improvements  appear  to  have 
wrought  no  change.  As  long  as  they 
stand  in  awe  of  him  they  will  labour ; 
but  the  moment  that  feeling  ceases,  they 
will  retain  only  that  disgust  they  now  en- 
tertain for  tasks  to  which  they  are  urged 
by  a  despotic,  and  not  unfrequently  cruel 
master.    Tlie  war  with  Greece  has  clearied 
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the  villages  of  Arab  youth,  siich  of  whom 
as  had  avoided  the  conBcription  having  fled 
into  the  deserts.  F&rties  were  frequently 
met  with  on  the  route,  loud  in  their  exe- 
crations of  the  Pasha,  and  threatening 
every  Turk  with  death." 

MONKEY  MARRIAGE. 

About  twenty  ^  years  ago,  Ishwam 
Chandra,  the  Raja  of  Nudeeya,  spent 
100,000  rupees  (^12,500)  in  marrying 
t>vo  monkeys,  when  all  the  parade  com- 
mon at  Hindoo  marriages  viras  exhibited. 
In  the  marriage  procession  were  seen 
elephants,  camels,  horses  richly  capa- 
risoned, palanqueens,  lamps,  and  flam- 
beaux ;  the  male  monkey  was  festened  in 
a  fine  palanqueen,  having  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  with  men  standing  by  his  side 
to  fan  him ;  then  followed  singing  and 
dancing  girls  in  carriages ;  every  kind  of 
Hindoo  music ;  a  grand  display  of  fire- 
works, &c.  Dancing,  music,  singing,  and 
every  degree  of  low  mirth,  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  bridegroom's  palace  for 
twelve  days  together.  At  the  time  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  learned  Brahmins 
were  employed  in  reading  the  formula  from 
the  Shastras. —  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus* 


VACXJINATION  IN  TURKEY. 

From  the  last  official  report  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Vaccme  Establi^ment  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, dated  11th  February  1828,  just 
laid  before  Pariiament,  we  extract  the 
following  passage  respecting  the  exten- 
sion of  vaccination  in  Turkey : 

"  In  proof  of  its  wider  diffusion,  we 
learn  that  it  is  now  practised,  not  only 
throughout  the  Morea  and  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  but  that  it  has 
been  admitted  into  Constantinople,  and 
into  the  palace  of  the  Sultan,  m  spite  of 
the  prejudices  which  the  religion  of  Uifi 
Mahometans  opposes  to  any  measure  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  the  destinies  of 
life.  So  that  the  advantages  which  this 
country  derived  from  the  east  in  the  test 
century,  by  the  acquiation  of  inoculation 
from  thence,  it  has  now  abundantly  re- 
quited, by  imparting  to  the  same  region 
the  safer  practice  of  vaccination,  by  which 
the  small-pox,  equal  to  their  own  plague 
in  the  severity  of  its  visitations,  has  been 
already  disarmed  of  its  terrors,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  may,  possibly,  be  extin- 
guished altogether." 
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tinct  view  of  the  dementwry  principles  of  that 
useful  and  elegant  language.  By  Duncan  Forbes, 
A.M.,  and  Sandford  Amot    8vo. 

Ip  the  Press, 

HamUton*s  East-In^^  Gazetteer  (second  edition), 
greatly  enlai^^  and  improved  by  the  author 
from  the  most  authoitic  materials,  and  tarou|^ 
down  to  the  end  of  1827.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Poetical  Compositions,  containing  among  others 
descriptive  Sketches  of  the  wild  Scenery  of 
Southern  Africa,  and  of  the  Character  and  Con- 
dition of  its  Native  Tribes.  Written  during  the 
author's  residoice  in  that  country.    By  T.  Prmgle. 

Tales  of  a  Military  Life,  By  the  author  of  the 
'*  Military  Sketch  Book."    3  vols. 

Military  Re/lections  on  Turkey.  By  Baron  Von 
Valentin!,  major-g;eneral  in  the  Prussian  service^ 
Translated  by  a  military  officer.    8vo. 

Hajji  B(U>a  in  England,  By  the  auehor  of 
"  Hajji  Baba." 


CALCUTTA. 

Documents  iUustrative  of  the  Burman  War,  con- 
sisting of  Public  Despatches  and  other  Official  and 
Demi-Official  Communications,  preceded  by  a 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Events  of  the  War ;  with 
a  Map.    4to.  24  Rs. 

Chap,  I.  of  Book  I.  of  an  Essay  on  Tases  sr 
Public  Revenue ;  the  ultimate  incidoice  of  their 
payment;  their  disbursement;  and  the  seats  of 
their  ultimate  consumption.    8vo.    4  Rs. 

Poems,  by  H.  L.  V.  Derozia.    I2rao.    8  Rs. 

Reports  of  Cases  determined  in  the  Court  of  Ni- 
zamut  Adawlut,  with  Tables  of  the  Names  of 
the  Cases  and  principal  Matters.  A  new  Edition, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  Cases  as  before  print- 
ed,  with  a  Continuation  to  1826.  By  W.  H.  Mac- 
naghten,  Esq.,  register  of  the  court.  2  vols,  royal 
8vo.  3G  Rs. 
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COLLEGE  OF  FORT  WILLIAM, 

20th  August  1827. 


bllowing  minute,  recorded  by  the 
looourable  the  Acting  Visitor  of 
ege  of  Fort  WiUiam,  on  a  review 
roceedmgs  of  the  institution  for 
'1826-7,  is  published  for  general 
ion,  under  directions  received 
Lordship  to  that  effect : — 
e  usual  time  having  elapsed  since 
lication  of  the  annual  review  of 
ieedings  of  the  College,  the  duty 
I  upon  me,  as  the  representative 
Right  Honourable  the  Visitor, 
lis  absence  from  the  presidency, 
ding  my  sentiments  on  the  trans- 
xf  the  institution  within  the  last 

iiough  my  connexion  with  the 
^  and  consequently  my  acquain- 
ith  the  details  of  its  affairs, 
n  of  short  duration,  yet  I  need 
declare,  that  I  have  felt  the  live- 
srest  in  the  progress  of  the  insti- 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  preserve 
tate  of  efficiency, 
lile  I  concur  in  the  regret  ex- 
by  the  College  Council  in  the  re- 
the  late  annual  examination,  ^t 
o  student  was  reported  qualified 
mblic  service,  I  have  much  plea- 
observing,  on  a  consideration  of 
ie  proceedings  of  the  year,  that 
tlie  period  under  review,  seven- 
tdents  have  c^ualified  themselves, 
nediate  eicammations,  since  June 
f  their  proficiency  in  two  of  the 
ed  languages  taught  in  the  Col- 
number  exceeding  by  two  that  of 
«ding  year,  and,  with  the  excep- 
l824*-25,  in  which  nineteen  stu- 
rere  reported  qualified,  equal  to 
!ie  annual  results  of  the  last  seven 

is  also  satisfactory  to  remark,  that, 
le  exception,  the  list  of  qua- 
adents  contains  the  names  of  all 
ho  remained  attached  to  the  Col- 
T  the  annual  examination  in  June 
'.  To  the  student  who  forms  the 
eption,  I  shall  refmin  from  ad- 
to  more  pointedly^  in  the  hope 
he  has  since  obtained  a  compe- 
>wledge  in  one  language,  he  will 
seclusion  of  a  Mofussil  station, 
:h  he  has  been  removed,  exert 
strenuously  to  redeem  the  time 
ost. 

le  following  arc  the  students  who 
alified  themselves  for  employment 
BSt  year : — 

Msrs.  C.  Bury,  D.  Pringle,  A.  C. 
I,  J.  P*  Gubbins,  A.  Spiers,  W. 


Armstrong,  G.  T.  Thompson,  J.  Grant, 

A.  M.  Mills,  C.  G.  Mansell,  W.  R. 
Kennaway,  C.  C.  Jackson,  G.  M.  Bat- 
ten, C.  E.  Trevelyan,   C.  M.  Caldecott, 

B.  Fitzgerald,  and  G.  H.  Smith. 

**  It  is  with  peculiar  gratification  that 
I  select  from  the  report  before  me,  the 
following  instances  of  superior  talents 
and  exemplary  assiduity,  which  have  been 
marked  by  the  distinction  of  honorary 
rewards. 

"  Mr.  John  Penton  Gubbins  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  student  of  the  institution  on 
the  31st  May  1826,  and  was  reported 
qualified  in  Bengalee  in  August,  and  in 
Persian  in  November  of  the  same'  year : 
a  medal  of  merit  having  been  awarded  to 
him  for  the  rapidity  witli  which  his  ac- 
quirements in  the  former  language  were 
made. 

"  Mr.  George  Trewen  Thompson  be- 
came a  student  of  the  institution  on  the 
27th  February  1826,  and  was  reported 
qualified  in  Hindee  in  August  following, 
and  in  October  following  of  the  same  year 
in  Persian  :  a  pecuniary  prize  of  eight 
hundred  rupees  having  been  awarded  to 
him  for  high  proficiency  in  the  latter  lan^ 
guage. 

*'  Mr.  Colville  Coverly  Jackson  became 
a  member  of  the  institution  on  the  26th 
of  June  1826;  in  the  following  October 
he  passed  a  creditable  examination  in 
Hindee,  a  medal  of  merit  having  been 
awarded  to  him  for  rapid  and  consider- 
able progress  in  that  language ;  and  he 
was  reported  qualified  for  the  public  ser- 
vice after  passing  an  examination  in  Per- 
sian in  February  1827. 

"  Mr.  George  Maxwell  Batten  was  ad- 
mitted into  College  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber 1826,  and  he  passed  an  examination 
on  the  21st  of  the  following  November  in 
Persian,  receiving  a  medal  for  his  rapid 
acquirements  in  that  language,  and,  after 
passing  an  examination  in  Bengalee  in  Ja- 
nuary, he  was  reported  duly  qualified  to 
enter  on  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Trevelyan  com- 
menced his  oriental  studies  on  the  21st 
of  October  1826,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
two  languages  as  enabled  him  to  pass 
highly  creditable  examinations  in  Hindee 
on  the  21st  of  the  following  November, 
exactly  one  month  after  he  entered  the 
Cq^lege,  and  in  Persian  on  the  19th  of 
December,  not  quite  two  months  after 
his  admission,  is  no  less  surprising  than 
it  is  without  an  example  in  the  annals  of 
the  College. 
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"  In  the  half-yearly  report  in  Decem- 
ber lasty  speaking  of  Mr.  Wevelyan,  the 
College  Council  observes :  '  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  in  terms  sufficiently  commenda- 
tory of  his  talents  and  industry,  which, 
had  they  been  exerted  for  a  short  time 
longer,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
highest  rewards,  and  placed  him  in  tbe 
first  rank  of  the  most  distifiguished  scho- 
lars of  the  College  of  Fort  William.' 
Medals  of  laerit  were  of  -course  awarded 
to  Mr.  Trevelyan  for  i&pid  and  consider- 
able pvoficiency  ki  the  Hindee  and  Per- 
sian huiguages. 

*'  Mr.  Charles  Marriott  Caldecott  be- 
came a  student  of  the  College  on  the  23d 
October  1826,  and  he  passed  an  exami- 
nation in  Persian  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber, a  medal  of  merit  being  awarded  to 
him  for  his  proficiency  therein  ;  and  he 
obtained  the  requisite  report  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  public  service  by  his  success 
at  a  Bengalee  examination  in  February 
1827. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  dose  this  list  of 
distinguished  students,  without  adding  to 
it  the  name  of  Mr.  Mansell,  whose  merits 
are  thus  conspicuously  noticed:  Mr. 
Charles  Grenville  Mansell  entered  the 
institution  as  a  student  on  the  22d  of 
September  1826,  &nd  in  the  short  space 
of  a  fortnight  afterwards  passed  an  exa- 
mination in  Persian,  and  on  the  21st  of 
December  following  in  Hindee;  when, 
after  a  period  of  only  three  months  from 
the  date  of  his  admission  into  the  Col- 
lege, he  was  declared  duly  qualified  to 
discharge  his  public  duties.  This  gentle- 
man brought  out  witii  him  to  India,  from 
the  Haileybury  College,  or  acquired  it  on 
the  voyage,  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Persian ;  but  on  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try it  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  officer 
who  examined  him,  that  in  the  Hindee 
language  he  could  barely  read  the  Nagree 
character. 

"  Several  of  the  students  above-men- 
tioned might,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed, 
have  attained  to  the  highest  academical 
honours  which  the  College,  under  a  diffe- 
rent system,  was  formeriy  able  to  confer, 
liad  they  not  embraced  the  option  of  com- 
mencing their  career  of  active  duty ;  and 
while  the  difficulty  exists  of  meeting  the 
demuids  of  the  public  service,  it  is,  I 
think,  fortunate  diat  such  should  have 
been  their  election,  more  especially  as  I 
cannot  allow  myself  to  doubt,  that  the 
industry  and  talents  they  have  displayed 
will  induce  them,  in  their  leisure  from 
official  avocations,  to  cultivate  to  matu- 
rity the  seeds  of  that  knowledge,  which 
they  have  acquired  in  this  and  the  sister 
institntion. 

"  It  was  with  much  concern  that  I 
learned,  in  December  last,  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wilmot,  a  student,  whose  exemplary 


conduct  and  rapid  progress  in  his  studies 
:g«ve  great  hopes  of  future  eminence. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  within  the  twelve 
months  under  review  to  remove  four  stu- 
dents from  the  College,  one  of  whom, 
however,  returned  after  a  few  months' 
exile,  and  passed  an  examination  quali^- 
ing  him  for  public  employment. 

*'  Concurring  entirely  in  the  sentiments 
recorded  in  the  minute  of  the  Rigbt 
Honourable  the  Visitor,  on  revievm^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  College  in  tlte 
year  1825-26,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  sup- 
port the  recommendation  of  the  College 
Council  for  the  removal  of  those  genlje- 
men ;  nor  can  I  refrain,  while  I  express 
my  acknowledgments  to  the  Colle;ge 
Council  for  tlieir  unremitting  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  institution,  to  impress 
upon  them  the  importance  of  a  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  statutes  of  the  College 
in  that  respect,  particularly  at  the  pr^Bt 
moment,  when  the  large  addition  to  tbe 
number  of  students  demands  a  more  than 
usual  degree  of  vigilant  superintendenee. 

^  It  is  indeed  obvious  to  remark,  that 
amongst  a  larjf^er  number  than  usual  of 
young  men,  ijji^re  instances  of  inattentioti 
and  irregularity  are  likely  to  occur,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  a  strict  application  of 
the  provisions,  above  noticed,  to  those 
who  show  a  disposition  not  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  of  instruction  held 
out  to  them,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
College  can  be  properly  secured. 

**  On  the  maintenance  of  that  disci- 
pline the  utility  and  reputation  of  the 
institution  rikust  mainly  depend ;  and  it  is 
with  much  pleasure  that  I  recognize  in 
the  reports  before  me  ample  testimony  to 
the  zealous  attention  of  the  officers  of  the 
College  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
departments. 

"  A  list  of  the  literary  works  publish- 
ed or  preparing  for  publication  since  the 
last  annual  examination  will  be  specified 
in  an  appendix;  and  I  shall  conclude 
these  remarks  with  a  brief  notice  of  the 
progress  of  the  institutions  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,  which,  though  not 
directly  connected  with  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  has  one  object  in  common 
with  it— the  training  up  of  a  class  of  pub- 
lic officers,  in  whose  example  and  influ- 
ence the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  people  may  be  confidently 
anticipated. 

"  The  progress  of  education  in  the 
seminaries  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Committee  has  been  satisfactory.  In 
the  Madressa  of  Calcutta  the  Arabic  lau- 
gnage  and  the  mathematics  of  the  west 
have  been  assiduously  cultivated,  and  the 
branches  of  Mohammedan  law,  relating 
chiefly  to  inheritance,  to  which  less  at- 
tention 
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foflneriy  paki  than  vras  d)e- 

hft^e  been  gince  studied  with  very 

le  success*    A  medical  class  ha? 

Ided  to  the  establishment.    The 

of  students  in  this  instituti(Hi  is 

the  Sanscrit  College  of  Calcutta, 
lurament  of  the  language  and  of  its 
«  has  been  extended  in  a  manner 
»'  vnknown  to  the  native  system 
atkm ;  and,  at  the  public  exami- 
leld  in  January  last,  considerable 
ancy  was  exhibited  with  dramatic 
\f  which  have  for  a  long  period  been 
'  ever  perused.  An  arithmetical 
IS  instituted  last  year  for  certain 
lupilsy  of  whom  a  number  have 
!DUgh  a  complete  course,  and  have 
*  b^un  algebra.  A  medical  class 
I  been-  established  in  this  college, 
h  the  pupils  study  anatomy  in 
aranalated  from  English  authors ; 
le  the  beginning  of  this  year  an 
.  class  has  been  attached  to  the 
in  which  forty  of  the  best  Sans- 
olars  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
iglish  Ian.guage<-  The  establish- 
emprises  ninety-one  students  on 
adation,   and  forty-five  out-stu- 

is  in  the  Vidyalaya,  however, 
B  study  of  English  is  most  suc- 
f  prosecuted.  At  the  public  exa- 
a,  Iield  also  in  January  last,  the 
dasses  were  examined  in  natural 
lerimental  philosophy  and  chemis- 
1  proved  their  acquaintance  with 
fuage.  of  Shakespear,  by  declaim- 
'eral  of  his  scenes.  Since  then 
;  class  has  been  introduced  to  the 
m  of  mathematical  knowledge  and 
acquirement  ^of  drawing,  which 
of  service  to  them  in  after-life. 
igress  made  by  the  pupils  of  this 
IB  highly  creditable  to  their  own 
ind  assiduity,  and  the  care  with 
their  studies  are  superintended. 
imber  of  scholars  is  between  four 
hundred,  of  whom  those  on  the 
foundation,  and  that  of  the 
Society  (altogether  ninety),  re- 
before.  Subscribers  to  the  Educa- 
nd  have  been  permitted  to  add  to 
ie  free  scholar  for  every  10,000 
mbscribed,  and  from  part  of  simi- 
latlons  small  scholarships  have 
SBcfaed  to  the  College,  for  a  num- 
le  pupils  of  the  first  class  to  con- 
towards  defraying  their  mainte- 
ind  obviate  any  urgent  necessity 
r  premature  removal  from  studies 
iiich  interest  and  importance  to 
Tesy  and  to  the  diffusion  of  useful 
tion. 

le  Benares  College  continues  to 
the  same  diligence  in  the  cultiva- 
itudiea  purely^  national  that  it  has 


displayed  for  some  years  past.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  also  made  to  encourage 
to  a  greater  extent  the  useful  and  ne- 
cessary study  of  the  laws  of  the  Hindus 
at  this  institution,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a 
more  general  and  finished  conversancy 
with  the  Sanscrit  language.  There  are 
ninety-three  students  on  the  foundation, 
and  166  out-students. 

"  The  Agra  College,  at  the  last  an- 
nual examination,  contained  121  students 
in  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  sixty-three 
in  Sanscrit  and  Hindee.  Their  progress  in 
the  two  former  is  most  respectable ;  it  is 
retarded  in  the  latter,  and  especially  in 
Hindee,  by  the  want  of  books.  Some  ad- 
ditions have  been  lately  made  to  the 
means  that  exist  at  this  institution  of  ac- 
quiring proficiency  in  the  mathematical 
sciences. 

"  At  the  Delhi  College  there  are  forty 
students  in  Arabic,  fifty  in  the  higher 
classes  of  Persian,  ninety-seven  in  the 
elementary  classes,  and  seventeen  in 
Sanscrit  ;  making  in  all  204s  The  ele- 
ments of  astronomy  and  mathematics, 
on  European  principles,  have  been  in- 
troduced in  this  establishment,  although 
its  principal  objects  are  the  language  of 
Arabia  and  Mohammedan  law. 

"  The  elementary  schools  call  for  no 
particular  remark ;  the  great  object  of  the 
Committee  has  been  to  concentrate  these 
as  much  as  possible,  and  not  to  suffer 
them  to  consume  resources  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  utility.  The  schools  in ' 
Rajpootana  accordingly,  which  were  for- 
merly scattered  over  an  extent  of  coun- 
try which  rendered  superintendence  in 
a  great  measure  nugatory,  have  been  re- 
duced, and  one  establishment  at  Ajmere ' 
substituted  in  their  room. 

'*  As  an  essential  instrument  in  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  much  activity 
as  possible  has  been  given  to  the  circuhu 
tion  of  printed  books,  and  supplies  have 
been  furnished  through  the  Committee 
to  the  establishments  under  their  super- 
intendence, and  others  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter.  Above  7,000  volumes  have  been 
thus  distributed  in  little  more  than  two 
years*  £ncoui*agement  has  been  also 
given  to  the  publication  of  useful  works, 
and  several  of  those  announced  last  year 
as  in  progress,  have  been  completed  or 
considerably  advanced,  and  otliers  have 
been  undertaken.  A  select  library  ef 
English  books  has  been  also  attached  to 
the  Anglo-Indian  College* 

"  Besides  the  maintenance  and  im-- 
provement  of  those  establishments  wfaioh 
have  already  been  founded,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  them  with  the  implements  of  iuM 
struction^  as  far  as  the  resources  at  the  • 
disposal  of  the  Comanittee  will  allow,  the 
Committee  have  received  from  such  of 
their  members  as  are  absent  with  the 
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Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General, 
useful  information  r^arding  the  state  of 
education  in  some  of  the  places  visited 
by  them,  and  some  suggestions  for  the 
extension  of  collegiate  establishments, 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  future  con- 
sideration. The  ne(^ssit7  for  multiply- 
ing such  institutions  is  every  where  la- 
mentably evident,  but  the  vastness  of 
the  claim  precludes  the  possibility  of  uni- 
versally complying  with  it.  As  far  as 
practicable,  however,  the  demand  will 
receive  attention  ;  and  although  a  consi- 
derable interval  must  elapse  before  any 
sensible  effect  can  be  produced  upon  the 
character  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible 
that  consequences  of  the  most  beneficial 
tendency  should  fail  to  reward  the  perse- 
vering efforts  which  are  now  making  to 
animate  intellectual  exertion,  and  facili- 
tate the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

*^  By  the  departure  to  England  of 
their  late  president,  Mr.  Harington,  the 
Committee  have  been  deprived  of  an 
able  and  zealous  director  of  their  labours, 
whose  superior  acquirements,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
])eople,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  presiding 
at  their  deliberations,  and  whose  mind 
was  ardently  bent  on  the  great  work  of 
diffusing  the  blessings  of  improved  edu- 
cation throughout  our  extensive  empire. 

''   COMBERMEBE.'* 

APPENDIX. 

Works  in  the  Native  Languages,  or  con- 
nected with  Eastern  Literature,  lately 
published,  or  now  preparing  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  Buhurool  Wuseet,  a  general  Ara- 
bic Lexicon,  explained  in  Persian,  by 
Abdoor  Ruheem  and  Kauzim  Alee,  Mo- 
lowees  of  the  College  of  Fort  'William. 
The  plan  of  this  work  is  designed  to  em- 
brace the  whole  compass  of  the  Arabic 
language,  and,  referring  to  the  learning 
and  abilities  of  the  editor,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  it  will  be  finished  in 
the  most  useful  and  satis^tory  manner* 
A  new  edition  of  the  Raj  Neeat,  a 
Hindee  class-book,  edited  by  Captain 
Price,  professor  of  Hindoostanee  at  the 
institution,  for  the  use  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William. 

An  abriiiged  edition  of  Dr.  Carey's 
Bengalee  Dictionary,  in  two  volumes 
8vo.,  by  Mr.  Marshman,  of  Serampore. 

A  new  English  Translation  of  Ferish- 
ta's  Persian  History  of  Hindoostan,  in 
three  4<to.  volumes,  by  Colonel  Briggs, 
of  the  Bombay  establishment. 

A  new  edition  of  Selections,  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  two  4<to.  volumes,  compiled 
from  the  best  Persian  writers,  and  origi- 
nally published  by  Dr.  Lumsden,  for  the 
use  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in 
five  4to.  volumes. 


The  Durool  Muktar  and  Fuse 
dee,  two  Arabic  works  on  Mat 
Law,  to  be  published  in  two  lai 
volumes,  with  the  preceding  vol 
Persian  classics,  at  tiie  lithograph 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr 

The  Elements  of  Hindoostane 
mar,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Yates 
8vo.  volume. 

Numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  c 
Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,   secretar 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Speaking  of  this  work,    the 
Council  observe  :    **  they  considi 
selves  fortunate  in  being  able 
direct  testimony  to  the    meritJ 
pieces  which  he  (Mr.  Wilson) 
lected  for  translation,  -and  to  tt 
lence  with  which  he  has  accoi 
his  undertaking.     They  conceive 
orientalist  has  yet  offered  to  the 
world  a  contribution  of  greater  v 
interest,   or  one  of  which  the  p 
will  more  enhance  the  reputatioi 
vernment. 

List  of  Works  lately  published 
paring  for  Publication,  under 
perintendence  of  the  Comm 
Public  Instruction. 

Sanscrit. 

Works  begun  last  year — 6in< 
pleted. 

The  Mugdbabodha  and  the 
Kaumudi,  grammars. 

The  Bhasha  Parichheda,  an 
tary  work  on  Logic,  with  a  Comi 

In  the  Press. 

The  BhattaKavya;  700  pag 
been  printed. 

The  Sahitya  Durpana,  an  eh 
work  on  Rhetoric. 

The  Raghu  Vansa,  a  classical 

The  Lilavati,  or  Hindu  Arithi 

Preparing  for  Publicatioi 
A  Translation  into  Sanscrit  of 
lines  of  Anatomy. 

Persian.    (In  the  Press. 

The  Seir  Mutakherin,  which 
completed  in  a  few  days. 

Translations  from  the  Digdui 
Bengali  Versions  of  various  T 
European  Literature  and  Scieno 
will  also  be  soon  completed. 

The  Persian  Translation  of  t 
vatiy  nearly  completed. 

Arabic  .    ( In  the  Press. 

The  Fatawa  Alemgiri,  of  wl 
pages  have  been  printed. 

Translation  of  Bridge's  Elei 
Algebra. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  Canoni 
cenna,  with  a  Persian  Translai 
English  Glossary  of  technical  te 
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GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

rALAMBANO   TRlZ-KrHOVZY' 

Fort  IFilliam,  July  27,  1827.  — The 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  having  trans- 
mitted copies  of  the  statements  of  the 
prize  agents  and  the  prize  lists,  for  the  1st 
distribution  on  account  of  the  capture  of 
Palambang  in  the  year  1812,  the  un- 
claimed shares  of  which  have  been  paid 
into  their  treasury,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Vice-President  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
direct  that  all  claimants  belonging  to  the 
Hon.  Company's  troops  of  the  Bengal 
establishment  shall  submit  their  claims  to 
participate  in  that  prize-money,  through 
the  prescribed  channels,  ta  the  general 
prize-committee  at  the  presidency. 

The  Vice-President  in  Council  is  fur- 
ther pleased  to  direct  that  the  general  prize 
committee  submit,  for  the  consideration  and 
orders  of  government,  all  claims  investi- 
gated and  passed  by  the  subordinate  com- 
mittees, such  appearing  to  the  general  com- 
mittee to  be  established ;  and  on  their  re- 
ceiving the  sanction  of  government,  the 
military  auditor  general,  as  a  member  of 
the  general  prize  committee,  will  pass 
them ;  the  bills  will  then  be  returned  to 
the  slation  committees  for  the  purpose  of 
being  presented  to  the  nearest  paymaster, 
who  will  pay  the  amount  to  the  president 
of  the  committee,  by  whom  the  shares  of 
individuals  are  to  be  discharged,  the  presi- 
dent obtaining  a  receipt  for  the  share  paid 
to  each  individual,  which  he  is  to  forward 
for  record  to  the  committee  at  the  presi- 
dency. 

Agreeably  with  the  tenor  of  the  Act  Ist 
and  2d  of  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  61,  claims  may 
be  preferred  for  six  years  from  the  present 
date,  for  the  above  prize-money,  after  the 
expiration  of  which  period  no  claim  can 
be  received. 

ABSBNCK  OF  0FFICXR8  ON  STAFF 
BMrLOrMEHT. 

FoH  WUUam,  Aug,  17,  1827.  — Tlie 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directora  having  de- 
termined that  not  more  than  five  officere 
sliall  be  simultaneously  absent  on  staff  em- 
ployment from  any  one  corps,  whether 
cavalry  or  infantry,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Vice-President  in  Council,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Governor-general,  is 
pleased,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  to  estabUsb,  on 
this  hmdf  a  further  restriction  as  to  the 
grades  from  which  the  five  individuals  are 


The  efficiency  of  the  army  in  all  its 
branches  b«ng  of  the  last  consequence,  it 
is  deemed  highly  expedient  towards  the 
attainment  of  so  important  an  object,  that 
a  proper  number  of  experience  oflScen 
should  be  present  with  every  regular  regi- 
ment, to  contribute  their  aid  in  sustaining 
its  discipline,  and  in  diffusing  that  confi- 
dence amongst  the  native  officers  and  men 
which  conduces  so  essentially  to  the  welt- 
being  of  an  army  constituted  as  is  that  of 
Bengal.  To  secure,  therefore,  as  far  as 
the  means  at  disposal  will  admit,  the  ser- 
vices  with  every  corps  of  a  portion  of  eom- 
petent  officers,  the  number  of  regimental 
captains  that  may  be  absent  at  one  time 
from. the  same  corps  of  the  line,  on  staff 
of  other  permanent  public  employment,  is 
restricted  to  two. 

The  measure  here  indicated  as  calculated 
to  conduce  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
army,  is  designed  to  be  wholly  prospective) 
and  by  no  means  to  affect  present  incum- 
bents of  the  grade  of  captain,  unless  ia 
such  cases  of  emergency  as  his  Exc.  tiie 
Commander-in-chief  may  feel  constrained 
to  bring  to  the  special  notice  of  Goven* 
ment. 

To  obviate  all  occasion  for  referencei, 
and  for  decisions  on  particular  cases  here* 
after,  the  Vice-President  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  announce,  as  a  rule  for  future 
guidance,  that  when  two  captains  are  tit- 
sent  from  a  corps  in  public  situations,  and 
a  subaltern  of  the  same  corps,  holding  abo 
a  detached  staff  situation,  comes  to  be  pro> 
moted  to  the  rank  of  regimental  captaiOi 
the  officer  so  promoted  shall  be  the  indi' 
vidual  to  vacate  his  appointment  under 
the  operation  of  these  orders. 

Government  having  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  practicability  of  rendering 
the  regular  army,  upon  the  whole,  moi« 
efficient  in  point  of  European  officen* 
and  being  of  opinion  that,  with  the  ei' 
ception,  for  a  season,  of  the  local  bK* 
taUon  serving  in  Assam,  it  is  quite  unof- 
cessary  that  to  any  local  or  irregular  corps 
should  be  attached  more  than  a  command- 
ant,  an  adjutant,  and,  vfh&re  such  appoiot- 
ment  has  been  sanctioned,  a  aecond  io 
command;  all  officere  in  excess  to  those 
above  enflmerated,  who  are  now  doing 
duty  with  any  irregular  corps  or  local  bat- 
talion, are  remanded  forthwith  to  tfadr 
regiments. 

Still  further  to  promote  the  desirable 
end  herein  contemplated,  of  giving  to  the 
army  every  advantage  whidi  can  accnit 
from  an  accession  to  the  number  of  Eu- 
ropean officere  available  for  regtmeDtal 
duty,  his  Lordship  in  Council,  with  the 
concurmce  of  the  Govemor..gc»iefal»  fa« 
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d  tbat  wfaenever  an  escort  with 
t  aft  a  foreign  court,  or  with  a 
^cot,  is  famished  fnmi  the  troops 
c^  the  serrices  of  a  distinct  offi- 
HMiUly  appropriate  to  the  cam- 
such  escort  are  unnecessary.  In 
aaesy  therefore,  the  appointment 
iodinent  of  the  escort  is  to  be 
on  the  receipt  of  these  orders, 
who  have  been  officiating 
r,  or  who  may  be  doing 
I  aamm  so  circamstanced,  are  to 
r  itstM'i  lin  regiments,  should  no 
operate  in  bar  to  their  so 


the  circumstances  adverted  to 
hn  the  escort  or  guard  furnished 
cat  or  political  agent  is  reliered 
torn  the  r^ular  troops  cantoned 
fiP**^  ricinity  of  the  residency, 
■ty  whatever  will  exist  for  de- 
I  Euiopeap  officer  from  his  corps 

of  duty  with  it ;  but  when  the 
nt  from  which  the  rdief  is  ef- 
io  distant  as  to  render  a  monthly 
r  tour  of  duty  more  oonrenient 
eddy  ones,  the  officer  command- 
Iroopa  firom  whidi  the  escort  is 
I  win  consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
wishes  of  the  resident  or  political 
r  die  uninterrupted  employment 
ginental  officer  Qwbo  has  senred 
rs  with  his  corps}  on  such  duty, 
a  regiment  may  continue  at  the 
tving  the  escort. 

mgements  described  in  the  pre- 
igpp|»i»  do  not  affect  officers  corn- 
permanent  escorts  comprised  of 
BBoected  with  the  r^ular  service  ; 
ir  operation  will  be  exempted  also 
vriliether  composed  of  troops  of 
or  otherwise^  which  may  be  fur. 
r  m?**'^'"**'  or  occasional  embas»es 
I  ooorts  beyond  the  limits  of  India 


TAWTS  COMMlSSaaT   CKXXaAU 

PaSom,  Aug,  17, 1827— To  pro- 
be due  performance  of  commis- 
.tica»  the  Right  Hon.  the  Vioe- 
I  in  Council  is  pleased  to  increase 
bcr  of  sob-assiktants  commissary 
from  ten  to  twel«c,  the  addition 
en  being  in  lieu  of  two  extra 
iBBts  who  formeriy  held  executive 
in  IIk  department, 
aplefte  the  cstablisbAent  to  the 
i  nomber.  Supernumerary  Sob- 
s  lient.  B.  W.  Efahart,  of  the 
L,  and  Lieut.  H.  Doveton,  of 
iX,  are  placed  upon  the  list  of 

in  die  conunis. 


following  relief  of  the  troops  will  lake  place 
at  the  times  and  in  the  order  hcreaAer  de- 
tailed: 

Hone  ArtiBery, 
2d  troop  Sd  brigade — liom  Meerut  to 
Mbow ;  to  march  15th  Oct. 

Ablior  Covaby. 

1st  L.C. — from  Sultanpore  (Benares)  to 
Mbow;  to  inarch  15th  Oct. 

6th  L.C. — from  Muttra  to  Sultanpoie 
(Benares) ;  to  march  15th  Oct. 

Foot  ArttOery. 

2d  comp.  4th  bat. — Irom  Benares  to 
Saugor,  as  soon  after  reaching  Gtwnpore 
as  the  roads  will  permit. 

Sd  comp.  Sd  bat.  —  from  Saugor  to 
Mbow,  vrben  rdieved  by  the  2d  comp. 
4th  bat. 

^atwt  InfiiiUry, 

2d  regt.  N.I  —from  Keitah  toBarrKk- 
pore;  to  march  15th  Oct. 

Sd  regt.  N.Id — from  Lucknow  to  Loo- 
dduuui ;  to  march  15th  Oct. 

12th  regt.  N.I. — from  Loodehana  to 
Nusseerabad ;  to  inarch  15th  Oct. 

13th  r^t.  N.I. — from  Jumalpore^  right 
wing  to  Allahabad,  left  wing  to  Jaunpoce  ; 
to  march  15th  Dec. 

20th  r^t.  N. I.— from  Bamckpoie  to 
Keitah ;  to  inarch  I5lh  Nor. 

S4th  regt.  N.I. — ^from  SeeUpore  to  Sau- 
gor, when  rdieved  by  the  62d  N.I. 

40th  regt.  N.L — Irom  Din^Kve  to 
Mynpoorie;  to  march  1st  Nov. 

43d  regt.  N.I. — from  Sailor  to  Be- 
nares ;  on  the  1st  Nov. 

56th  regt.  N.I. — from  Nuaaecrabad  to 
Lucknow ;  to  march  I5th  Oct. 

6:^d  regt.  N.I. — from  Benarea  to  Seela- 
pore ;  to  march  15th  Oct. 

1st  Extra  N.I.  —  from  Neemucfa  -to 
Mbow ;  to  mardi  20th  Nov. 

3d  Extra  N.I.  —  from  Mynpoorie  to 
Mbow ;  to  mardi  15th  Oct. 

4th  Extra  N.I.,  ri^t  wing — from  Alla- 
habad to  Mbow ;  to  march  15tli  Oct. 

4th  Extra  N.I.,  left  wing — from  Jann- 
pore  to  Mbow,  when  relieved  lafl  wing 
IStbregt. 

N.B.  Left  wing  2d  extra  regt.  to  march 
on  the  8th  Oct.  from  Futtegbor,  to  take 
the  duties  of  the  post  of  Mynpoorie  until 
relieved  by  the  40th  rpgt.,  when  it  will  re- 
torn  to  its  proper  station. 

Boutcs  will  be  furnished  to  corps  at  and 
below  Benares  from  the  qoarter-maiter 
general's  office,  and  to  those  above  that 
station,  including  Saugor,  Neemoch,  and 
Rajpootanahyby  the  dapo^  quarter- 
general  at  Cawf^Mwe. 


CaleuUajAyg,2h  1837. 
of  gutefninwity  ww 


Fort   irSBfltiiif    jn^* 
Hon.  the  Court  of 
pieaaed  to  nominali 
MctoaBc^  B^rt.,  to  be  a. 
bcr  of  the  iomim  oomca  of  YoA^fHai- 
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liam ;  Sir  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe, 
Bart.,  has  accordingly  this  day  taken  the 
usual  oaths  and  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council,  under  the  usual  salute 
fVom  the  ramparts  of  Fort  William. 

TOUR   OP  THX   COStMAKDXK-IN-CHIEF. 

Head' Quarters,  Calcutta^  Aug.  28, 1827. 
— With  the  sanction  of  government,  the 
following  officers  of  the  personal  staff  of 
his  £xc.  the  Right  Hon.  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
army,  will  proceed  by  water  to  Cawnpore, 
where  they  will  wait  the  arrival  of  his 
£zc.,  who  intends  to  follow,  by  dawk, 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Upper  Pro. 
vinces  about  the  beginning  of  November 
next. 

Lieat  CoL  the  lion.  J.  Findi,  C.B.,  military 
lecretary  to  the  Camnumder-in-chief. 

Ciqpt.  T.  Macao,  Peisian  interpreter. 

Lieut  CoL  F.  H.  Dawkhis,  Capt.  E.  C.  Archer, 
Capt.  O.  C.  Mundy,  and  Lieut  C.  CotUm,  aides- 
de-camp. 

Lieut  R.  F.  Dougan  and  Capt  W.  H.  Agnew, 
extra  aides-de-camp. 

AMist  Suig.  Murray,  I6th  Lancen. 

Lieut  CoL  Macdomdd,  K.H.,  adj.  gen.  of  H. 
M.'s  foroei. 

CoL  W.  Cotton,  C.B.,  officiating  qu.  mast  gen. 
,  of  ditto. 

W.  A.  Burke,  M.D.,  inspector  of  hospitals. 

Lieut  CoL  Com.  R.  Stevenson,  C.B.,  quart 
master  gen.  of  the  army. 

Mi^.  W.  S.  Beatson,  dep.  adj.  gen.  of  ditto. 

Capt  J.  J.  Hamilton,  assist  adj.gen.  of  ditto. 

Lieut  CoL  R.  H.  Cunliffe,  commissary  general. 

Lieut  C<d.  J.  Bryant,  Judge  advocate  generaL 

Capt  T.  Bolton,  69th  N.I.,  is  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  his  Londship's 
escort,  and  will  also  proceed  by  water  to 
Cawnpore. 

WILFUL  PERJURY   OP   NATIVE   OFFICERS. 

Head' Quarters,  Calcutta,  Sjpt,  1,  1827. 
•^The  Commander-in-chief,  on  perusing 
the  proceedings  of  the  native  general 
court-martial  assembled  at  Barrackpore  on 
the  30th  of  May  last,  has  remarked,  with 
deep  concern,  that  the  depositions  delivered 
on  oath  before  that  tribunal  by  Subadar 
Bowany  Sing  and  Jemadar  Humaum 
Sing,  of  the  Orissa  Provincial  Battalion, 
are  most  essentially  and  materially  dif- 
ferent from  their  evidence  before  a  court 
of  inquiry,  previously  assembled  to  in- 

.  vestigate  the  same  circumstances,  and  ad- 
verting to  the  explanation  of  the  palpable 
discrepance  afforded  by  the  former,  that 
**  that  day  I  had  not  tlie  Ganges  water 
given  to  me,**  and  to  the  latter*s  having 
committed  wilfbl  and  palpable  perjury,  by 
declaring  that  the  evidence  he  then  gave  on 
oath  was  strictly  the  same  as  delivered  by 
him  to  the  court  of  inquiry,  considers  their 
conduct  so  disgraceful  to  them  as  officers, 

-  as  to  render  them  unworthy  of  baiiup  re- 
tained in  the  array,  and  direct' 
be  both  atruck  off  the  atrr 
Oriaaa  Pkx>vincial  Batlalio 

of  ch/s  order  being  publish 


Lord  Combermere  having  thus  per^ 
formed  an  act  of  imperative  justice  to  the 
army,  explicitly  avows  his  determination 
to  weed  its  ranks  of  all  such  native  officers 
as,  under  any  circumstances,  deviate  from 
strict  veracity,  or  seek  to  attain  their  ob- 
ject by  means  of  prevarication,  falsehood, 
or  peijury. 

Officers  commanding  regiments  are  di- 
rected to  have  this  order  explained  to  their 
men,  so  tliat  the  retributive  justice  wbidi 
has  overtaken  Subadar  Bowany  Sing  and 
Jemadar  Humaum  Sing,  may  serve  as  i 
beacon  to  warn  others  from  a  course  wbicb, 
if  pursued,  must  inevitably  involve  them 
in  a  similar  fate. 

COXPLAINTS  AGAINST  LIEUT.  COL.  OARDKIt. 

Head' Quarters,  Calcutta,  Sqit,  IQ,  1827. 
— The  Commander-in-chief  having  re- 
ceived various  petitions  from  Mahomed 
Ally,  late  a  duffadar  in  the  2d  Local 
Horse,  and  other  individuals  of  that 
corps,  deemed  it  an  act  of  impartial  jus- 
tice to  submit  the  complaints  therein  pre- 
ferred against  Lieut.  Col.  Gardner  to  tbe 
investigation  of  a  special  court  of  inquiry ; 
and  having  now  received  and  perused  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  has  much  gra- 
tification in  publishing  to  the  army,  that 
the  result  of  a  close  and  rigorous  investi- 
gation has  proved  highly  creditable  to  that 
officer,  as  it  has  incontestably  established 
that  the  system  of  interior  economy,  whicb 
obtains  in  the  2d  Local  Horse,  is  of  tbe 
highest  order,  and  that  the  respectlre 
rights  of  individuals  are  secured  to  them, 
in  a  manner  calculated  alike  to  promote 
their  own  welfare,  and  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  corps. 

Lord  Combermere  fully  appreciates  the 
anxious  and  painful  situation  in  which 
Lieut  Col.  Gardner  was  placed,  when 
called  on  to  refute  accusations  so  deeply 
involving  the  respectability  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  trusts  that  his  harassed  feelings 
will  now  be  assuaged  by  this  unqualified 
approval  of  every  part  of  his  conduct 
which  came  under  the  revision  of  this 
Special  Court  of  Inquiry. 

The  professional  zeal,  ardour,  and 
ability,  with  which  Lieut.  Col.  Gardner 
has  endeavoured  to  promote  the  comfort, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  every  mem- 
ber of  his  corps,  are  freely  acknowledged ; 
and  Lord  Combermere  is  convinced,  that 
he  is  only%ctiug  in  unison  with  the  feel- 
ings of  every  respectable  individual  of  that 
regiment,  in  directing  the  dismisaai  from 
the  service  of  those,  whose  base  ingrati- 
tude to  their  chief  renders  them  uoworthy 
of  being  kmser  associated  with  their  quon- 
dsQi  Mwui^fleg  in  arms;  and,  in  execu- 
ti«v^  decision,  directa  that  on  tbe 

of  this  orderal  Khaigunge, 
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Emaurn  Buckhs,  jemadar ;  be  in- 
paid  up,  and  discharged  from  the 


COURT  MARTIAL. 

ENSIGN  TULLOH. 

I'Quarters,  Sh^.  17,  1827.— At  a 
1  Court-Martial  assembled  in  Fort 
D,  on  Thursday  the  6th  day  of  Sept. 
Ensign  Tulloh,  of  H.  M.*s  14th 
iras  arraigned  upon  the  undermen- 
JNurges: 

For  having,  in  Fort  William,  on 
oing  of  the  11th  Aug.  1827,  when 
id  by  the  sentry  at  the  Calcutta 
it  the  gate  through  which  he  wished 
was  not  a  passage,  got  out  of  his 
ind  struck  the  sentry ;  and,  on  the 
r  sentry  approaching  to  the  assist- 
r  bis  comrade,  having  also  struck 
Ding  sentry. 

Por  baying,  on  tlie  native  commis- 
>fficer  commanding  the  guard  com- 
and  remonstrating  with  him,  also 
die  said  officer. 

:  conduct,  or  any  part  of  it,  being 
eful  to  the  character  of  an  officer, 
breach  of  good  order  and  military 


a  which  charges  tlie  court  came  to 
owing  decision : 

in^^.— >The  court,  from  the  evidence 
them,    find  the  prisoner,    Ensign 
,  of  H.M.'s  14th  regt.  of  foot, 
1  the  1st  charge,  guilty. 
1  the  2d  charge,  guilty. 

nee.— -The  court  adjudge   Ensign 
t  of  H.M.*s  14th  regt,  of  foot,  to 
lissed  from  H.  M.*s  service. 
Approved  and  confirmed, 
igned)     Combkrmere,  General, 

Commander-in-chief. 

larks  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Com- 
*-in.chief. 

Commander-in-chief  trusts  that  the 
e  which  he  has  now  been  compelled 
e,  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  others. 
be  imperative  duty  of  an  officer  to 
t,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the 
er  of  a  soldier  placed  as  a  sentinel, 
^>ecially  if  belonging  to  the  native 
the  men  of  which  are,  from  a  rois- 
dea  of  respect,  too  prone  to  be  re- 

the  execution  of  their  orders  when 
1  by  an  European,  flis  lordship 
tiowever,  observe  tliat  such  violation 
ipline  as  has  now  been  brought  to 

will  ever  meet  with  his  severest 
rnsion. 

TuUoh  will  be  struck  off  the 
h  of  tlie  army  from  the  day  on 
jbis  order  may  be  made  known  to 
iilid  placed  under  charge  of  the 
lor  the  purpose  of  being  sent 
li 
f^oiDg  order  IS  td  be  entered  in 


the  G.  O.  book,  and  read  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment  in  H.M/s  service  in  India. 
By  order  of  the  Commander-io-rfiief,  . 
A.  Macdonald,  Adj. Gen. 
of  H.M.'s  army  in  India. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial  Department, 

Aug.  30.  Mr.  R.  Loughnan,  a  junior  assistant  to 
agent  of  governor-genial  in  Sagur  and  Nerbudda 
territories. 

Sept.  20.  Mr.  George  Swintcm,  officiating  secre- 
tary to  government. 

Mr.  Edmund  Molony*  officiating  secretary  to 
government  in  general  department. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  WUliatn,  Aug.  13,  1827.— Lieut.  F.  Grote, 
r^U  of  artil.f  to  be  a  supemum.  aide-de-camp  on 
personal  stalBTof  Governor  general,  from  22d  July. 

Mr.  D.  Woodbum  admitted  on  establishment  as 
an  assist,  surgecm. 

Aug.  14.— 18^A  N.L  Ens.  C.  Brown  to  be  lleut. 
from  26th  July  1827,  v.  Jenkins  dec. 

Officers  promoted  to  rank  of  Capt.  by  Brevet, 
Ist-Lieut.  T.  Sanders,  of  artillery,  ftrom  4th  Aug. 
1827 ;  Ist-Lieut.  R.  R.  Kemp,  of  ditto,  from  5Ui 
Aug.  1827 :  Ist-Lieut  G.  Twemlow,  of  ditto,  from 
6th  Aug.  1827;  Lieut.  W.  R.  L.  Faithful,  of  4  d 
N.I.,  from  6th  Aug.  18S7 ;  Lieut.  P.  C.  Anderson, 
of  64th  N.L,  from  8th  Aug.  1827. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Harington  admitted  <ni  estabUshment 
as  a  cadet  of  cavalry. 

Aug.  17.— Lieut.  Dickson,  of  engineers,  to  be 
executive  engineer  of  16th  or  Pumeah  division  of 
public  works,  v.  Sanders  compelled  from  dange- 
rous illness  to  leave  his  stati<». 

Mr.  C.  Turner  admitted  on  establishment  as  a 
veterinary  surgeon. 

Assist.  Surg.  C.  C.  Egerton,  oculist  and  super- 
intendent to  Eye  Infirmary,  app.  to  medical  charge 
of  Lower  Orphan  School,  v.  Newmarch  proce^ 
ing  to  Europe. 

Capt.  Alex.  Gerard,  27th  N.L,  surveyor  in  Mai- 
wah  and  Rajpootanah,  removed  from  that  app. 
and  placed  at  disposal  of  com.-in-chief. 

Head-Quarters,  Aug.  9.— -Lieut.  H.  Kirke  to  act 
as  adj.  to  Sirmoor  bat.  until  arrival  of  Lieut. 
Townsend ;  dated  3d  July  1827. 

Aug.  10.— -Lieut  J.  Turton  to  act  as  adj.  to  2d 
bat  of  artil.,  as  a  temporary  arrangement;  dated 
6tli  Aug.  1827. 

2d-Lieut.  F.  Grote  removed  from  1st  troop  2d- 
brigade  of  horse  artil.,  v.  2d-Lieut  J.  Tzower, 
from  latter  to  former. 

Assist  Surg.  Alex.  Wardrop  (on  furlough)  post- 
ed to  12th  N.I. 

Fort  William,  Aug.  22.— Cadets  R.  Waller,  Z. 
M.  Mallock,  and  Jas.  Brhid  admitted  to  artillery. 
—Cadets  W.  Carnegy,  R.  Morrieson,  Arch.  Cow- 
par,  H.  P.  Welford,  W.  M.  Maule,  M.  T.  Blake, 
I).  Graham,  F.  Wallace,  Jas.  Sleeman,  Chas. 
Windsor,  and  Jos.  Chilcott,  admitted  to  infimtiy, 
and  prom,  to  ensigns.— Messrs.  D.  Gullan,  And. 
Wilson,  T.  T.  Morgan,  H.  H.  Spry,  Jas.  Corbet, 
and  Jas.  Stokes  admitted  as  assist  surgeons.— 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Parry  and  Wm.  Barrett  admitted  as 
veterinary  surgeons. 

Aug.  24.— Assist  Surg.  John  Turner  to  besurg., 
V.  Mansell  retired. 

Qfficerg  promoted  to  rank  of  Capt,  by  Brevet. 
Lieut.  D.  Sheriff,  48th  N.L,  from  13th  Aug.  18S6. 
—Lieut  P.  Gerard,  9th  N.L,  from  19th  Aug. 
1827. 

Head-Quarters,  Aug.  15.— Lieut  C.  Norgntte  to 
act  as  adi.  to  18th  N.I.,  during  absence  of  Tieut 
Anson;  dated  25th  July  1827* 

Aug,  20.— Surg.  John  Henderson  (lately  prora.) 
app.  to  64th  N.I. 

Au^.W. 
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Aug,  21.— 'Xieut.  J.  Sterens  to  act  as  interp.  and 
qiumast.  to  6th  N.I.,  during  absence,  on  medical 
certificate,  of  Lieut.  J.  H.  Clarkson ;  dated  lit 
Aug.  1S67* 

Aug,  22.— 1«^  furop.  Regt.  Lieut.  Jas.  Matthie 
to  be  interp.  and  qu.  mast.,  from  8th  May  1827,  ▼. 
Howard  app.  to  a  staff  situation. 

Aug,  25.— Ens.  J.  Chilcott  removed,  at  his  own 
request,  from  10th  to  6th  extra  N.I. 

Lieut.  CoL  C.  W.  Hamilton  removed  from  64th 
N.I.  to  1st  Europ.  R^t.,  and  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Ward, 
from  1st  Europ.  R^.  to  64th  N.I. 

Cadet  T.  L.  Harington  app.  to  do  duty  with  6th 
'L.C.,  Sultanpore,  Benares. 

Erudgna  (recently  prom.)  appointed  to  do  duty. 
H.  P.  Welford  with  67th  N.I.,  at  Dinapore ;  W. 
.M.  Maule,  7th  do.,  at  Berhampore ;  W.  Carnage, 
60th  do.,  at  Meerut. 

Officiat.  Assist.  Surg.  Hart  app.  to  52d  N.I.,  at 
Akyab. 

Ist-Lieut.  C.  Grant  removed  from  1st  to  3d  troop 
1st  brig,  horse  artil.,  v.  Ist-Lieut.  F.  Brlnd  from 
latter  to  former. 

Aug.  30. — Surg.  John  Turner  (lately  prom.) 
posted  to  5th  L.C. 

Assist.  Surg.  Jas.  Nisbet  app.  to  do  duty  with 
H.M.'s  47th  Foot. 

Assist.  Surg.  Jos.  Willan  directed  to  place  him- 
self under  orders  of  superintend,  surg.  at  Cawn- 
pore. 

At*g,  31. — Veterinary  Surgs.  potted  to  Corps,  R. 
•B.  Parry  to  1st  brig,  horse  artillery,  at  Cawnpore ; 
W.  Barrett,  6th  L.C.,  at  Sultanpore,  Benares ;  C. 
Turner  to  9th  L.C.,  at  Cawnpore. 

Capt.  6.  Boyd,  50th  N.I.,  to  act  as  fort  adj.  of 
Allahabad,  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Burroughs. 

Sept.  I. — Lieut.  H.  P.  Bum  to  act  as  interp.  and 

Su.mast.  to  1st  N.I.,   during  absence  of  Lieut 
'isher ;  dated  2d  Aug.  1827. 

Fort  Wittiam,  Sept.  3.  — OfBc.  Assist  Surg. 
M*Rae  permitted,  at  his  own  request,  to  resign 
temporary  employment  in  service  of  Hon.  Com- 
pany. 

Sept,7.^e8th  N.I.  Ens.  G.  BorradaUe  to  be 
lieut  from  12th  Aug.  1827,  v.  Vansandau  dec. 

Assist.  Surg.  Jas.  Nisbet  app.  to  medical  duties 
of  civil  station  of  Nuddeah,  during  absence  of 
Assist.  Surg.  Downes. 

Ist-Lieut  T.  S.  Burt,  Ist-Lieut.  H.  Goodwyn, 
and2d-Lieut  P.  W.  Willis,  of  corps  of  engineers, 
placed  at  disposal  of  Military  Board,  with  a  view 
to  acquiring  practical  part  of  their  professional 
■duties  in  civil  and  military  architecture. 

Lieut  White  app.  to  charge  of  public  works  at 
Chittagong,  and  Capt  Terraneau  to  those  at  Co- 
millah. 

Infantry.  Major  W.  L.  Watson  to  be  lieut  col., 
from  3d  Sept.  1827,  ▼•  Stuart  dec. 

4tth  N.I.  Ens.  D.  Wilkie  to  be  lieut,  from  22d 
Aug.  1827,  v.  Chitty  dec. 

43d  N.J.  Capt  H.  G.  Maxwell  to  be  maj.,  Brev. 
Capt  and  Lieut  W.  R.  L.  Faitlif ull  to  be  capt  of 
a  comp.,  and  Ens.  A.  F.  Macpherson  to  be  heut, 
from  3d  Sept  1827,  in  sue.  to  Watson  prom. 

Lieut.  Alex.  Farqiiharson,  6th  Extra  N.I.,  to 
be  capt  by  brevet,  from  2d  Sept  1827. 

Head-Q%iarters,  Sept.  3.— Assist  Surg.  Dallard 
directed  to  place  himself  under  orders  m  superin- 
tend, sui^.  at  Cawnpore. 

Sept.^ — Assist  Surg.  Walker  directed  to  relieve 
Offic.  Assistr  Surg.  Brown  from  medical  duties  of 
Etawah,  and  AssiBt  Surg.  Moriceto  do  duty  with 
Ist  brig,  horse  artiL,  in  room  of  Assist  Sunr. 
Walker ;  dated  16th  Aug. 

Ens.  Jas.  Sleeman  removed,  at  his  own  request, 
from  46th  N.I.  to  5th  Extra  Regt  at  Jubbulpore. 

Lieut  Box,  1st  Europ.  Regt,  to  act  as  ad),  to 
■that  corps,  as  a  temporary  arrangemeot;  dated 
aoth  June  1827. 

Fort  Wimanit  Sept,  13.— Corot  of  Engineers,  2d- 
Lleut  P.  W.  Willis  to  be  Ist-Ueut  from  Slst  Aug. 
1827*  ▼.  Dickson  dec. 

Assist  Surg.  A.  Wood  to  be  surg.,  from  17IJi 
Aug.,  V,  Stsptuatdec 

^  Lieut,  B,  Stewarti  3d  Extra-  N.l.>  vttuck  off 


strength -of  army  from  13th  Sept  1827,  under  in- 
structions received  from  Hon.  Coxut  of  Directors. 

Headnquartere,  Sept.  6.— Capt  A.  Gerard,  27th 
N.I.,  directed  to  join  his  raiment  at  Benares. 

Lieut.  Hunter,  53d  N.I.,  to  officiate  as  a^ ; 
dated  12th  Aug. 

Sept.  10.— Lieut  J.  P.  FarquharxHi,  8th  NX, 
to  act  as  adj.  to  Cawnpore  Prov.  Bat,  vacutt  Iqr 
death  of  Lieut  Chitty ;  dated  24th  Aug. 

Assist  Surgs.  A.  Wilson  and  H.  H.  Spry  af^  (p 
do  duty  with  artillery  at  Dum  Dum. 

Fort  TVilliam,  Sept,  13.  —  Lieut  John  Fiimii, 
51st  N.I.,  to  be  an  assistant  to  executive  oBkaci 
14th  or  Saugor  div.  of  department  of  public  worici. 

Sept.  21 — llth  N.I,  Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  Jss 
Crondace  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp.,  and  Eds,  Wm. 
Cumberland  to  be  lieut,  from  8Ui  Sept  1827,  in 
sue.  to  Houlton  dec 

3d  Extra  N.I.  Ens.  W.  D.  Littlejohn  to  be  lieut., 
from  13th  Sept  1827,  v.  Stewart  struck  o& 

Cadets  of  artillery  R.  Waller,  Jas.  Brind,  and 
W.  H.  Himifreytobe2d-lieuts. 

Regt.  of  Artil.  2d-Lieut  W.  S.  Plllans  to  be 
Ist-lleut,  from  3d  Sept  1827,  v.  E.  Blake  dec. 

20fA  N.I.  Ens.  R.  H.  Seale  to  be  U«ut,  from  2d 
Sept.  1827*  V.  Douglas  dec. 

52d  N.I.  Ens.  W.  Martin  to  be  be  Ueut,  firam 
I3th  Sept  1827,  v.  Scapleton  dec 

Head-Quarters,  Sept,  11. — Lieut  and  Acy.  Wood- 
bum  to  officiate  as  interp.  and  qu.  mast  df  44th 
N.I.,    during    indisposition  of  Lieut  Wemyafc 

Lieut  C.  Douglas,  14th  N.I.,  to  be  9d  in  com- 
mand of  Rungpore  Light  Infantry,  v.  Vansandau 
dec. 

Sept.  17.— Lieut  Cox,  62d  N.I.,  to  officiate  ai 
adj.  to  Benares  Prov.  Bat ;  dated  5Ui  Sept 

Officers  returned  to  duty,  from  Europe.  Capt 
C.  Pearce,  29th  N.I. ;  arrived  6th  Aug.  1897.— Ist- 
Lieut.  G.  H.  Dyke,  of  artiL ;  arrived  ditto.— 
Lieut  Jos.  Whiteford,  65th  N.I. ;  arrived  VjOi 
Aug. 

HIS   MAJESTT*S    FORCES. 

Head-Quarters,  Aug.  1,  1827. — Lieut  J.  O.  Baa- 
van,  54th  F.,  to  be  capt  by  brevet,  in  Eaat-IodiM 
only. 

Aug.  13.  Lieut  W.  White,  llth  L.  Dr.,  to  \0 
capt  by  brevet  in  East-Indies  only. 

Aug.  21.— Lieut  R.  C.  CampbeU,  31st  N.L,  and 
Lieut.  A.  Gmeber,  ditto,  to  be  capts.  by  brevet  ia 
East-Indies  only. 

Sept.  4.— Until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  is  knovib 
Capt.  S.  Cotton,  3d  (Bufis),  to  be  dep.  qu.  maat 
^en.  to  H.M.'s  army  in  India,  with  rank  of  maJ. 
m  army,  v.  Lieut.  Col.  Read  dec— Brev.  M4> 
Cotton  app.  to  Madras  presidency. 

Sept.  18.— Lieut.  T.  G.  Twigg,  89th  F.,  to  be 
capt  by  brevet  in  East-Indies  onTy. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe.  —  Aug.  13.  Assist  Surg.  H.  New- 
march,  for  health.— Lieut.  Col.  F.  Sackville,  41at 
N.I.,  for  health  (already  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 
—Capt.  Thos.  Blair,  of  artil.,  for  health«->21. 
Lieut  Col.  J.  W.  Fast,  24th  N.I.,  on  private 
affairs.— 24.  Lieut  O.  Lomer,  21st  N.L,  for  health. 

—Surg.  E.  Muston,  on  private  affairs Sept.  7. 

Lieut  J.  Bartleman,  44th  N.L,  for  health.— Ucut 
J.  F.  Douglas,  49th  N.L,  for  health.— 13.  Lieut 
P.  Jackson,  r^  of  artil.— 19.  Ena.  Thoa.  M*Ma- 
hon,  41st  N.L,  for  health. 

To  Bombay.— Aug.  24.  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Thoa.  RcT- 
nell,  commanding  Meemt  division,  for  five  moBtos 
(evoitually  to  Europe).— Assist  Surg.  Jas.  Gor- 
don, acting  at  Indore  Residency,  for  three  month*, 
preparatory  to  applying  for  furlough  to  EurofMb 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — Capt  H.  E.  Page,  inva- 
lid estab.,  for  twelve  months,  for  health.— Sept  7. 
Cant  R.  Stewart,  61st  N.L,  for  health  (aJaotoSt* 
Helena,  and  evaitua!ly  to  Ehirope). 

To  Penang,  —  Aug.  31.  Asaiet  Suiv.  E.  T. 
Downes,  attached  to  civil  station  of  Nuddeali. 
for  four  months^  on  private  afiUxa  (alao  lo  Sfam- 
TKNPe). 
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|<£-Aiig.94.  AMitt.  Surg.  H.  P.    B   eU, 
ir.taig*,  fOTtwomontbt,  for  health. 


BIS  majesty's  forces. 

niw.— Aug.  1.  Capt  and  Brev.Maj.  Lynch, 
for  health.— Capt.  Triphook,  59th  F.,  for 
-13.  Lieut.  Sykes,  45th  F.,  for  health.— 
I'Grcffor,  46tn  F.,  for  purpose  of  retirbig 
Sim  Suiqg.  Peane,  SOth  F.,  for  health. — 
!ole^  46th  F.,  for  health.— Capt.  Macdo- 
it  Foot,  on  private  aflkirs.  —Lieut,  and 
ipL  Briiooe,  41st  F.,  tar  purpose  of  reti- 
VP.  4.  CoL  Hamilton,  dOth  F.,  for  health. 
ot.  ConnOT,  6th  F.,  on  private  affiadrs.— 
hownr^,  13th  F.,  on  mtto.— 1&  Lieut. 
,  19th  LTDr.,  for  health.— Lieut.  Forbes, 
,  Ibr  health.  -Ens.  Layard,  89th  F.,  for 

B.^— Aug.  13.  Capt.  Jacob,  44th  F.,  for  one 
rhealth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

C   LATE   MARQDESS   OF   HASTINGS. 

MM  a  Correspondent.)  In  our  nura- 
ir  January  and  Febniary  last,  we 
d  from,  the  Bengal  papers  reports  of 
dings  held  at  Calcutta,  concerning  a 
aent  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mar- 
>f  Hastings,  and  we  had  hoped  ere 
o  liaYe  found  a  transcript  of  these 
dings  transmitted  to  this  country  to 
■n  opportunity  to  all  who  might  be 
KMed,  to  participate  in  that  honour- 
■timony. 

tber  meetings,  having  the  same  ob- 
▼iew,  were  intended  to  be  held  in 
Mrts  of  India.  In  the  mean  time, 
lias  been  communicated  to  us,  which 
^e  much  pleasure  in  giving  pub! ici^ 
Europe.  When  the  King  of  Oude 
if  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  his 
J  proclaimed  a  ceremonial  of 
ing  to  be  observed  by  all  his  court, 
mony  of  regret  and  respect  for  his 
lip.  This  is  indeed  a  noble  trait  of 
us  sympathy  and  disinterested  ho. 
to  his  Lordship's  character  on  the 
f  an  oriental  sovereign  ;  and  in  a 
J  where  the  transcendent  talents  of 
e  Marquess  could  be  so  well  appre- 
wbere  many  years  of  his  valua- 
b  were  most  zealously  devoted  to 
te  the  welfare  and  improve  the  con- 
of  the  mighty  empire  committed  to 
ivey  thereby  exalting  the  character 
king  aqd  country  in  those  distant 
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ii  A  fiKt  reflects  mtUutd  honour^  and 
.  worthy  of  record,  not  only  as  an 
iMnt  to  others,  but  also  to  afford 
Lordship's  sorrowing  friends  the 
il  reflection  arising  from  the  con- 
riiicfa  it  affords  to  the  ungracious 
i,  not  to  say  contumely,  which 
Saltings  experienced  on  his  return 
tope ;  and  whidi,  it  is  feared,  may, 
ni^  hove  given  rise  to  feelings  like 
•cribed  to  Scipio  Africanus,  in  the 
of  ^  ungrateful  Romans,  my 
thtll  not  rest  among  you !'' 
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Sd  xHB   GOVEaNOR   GBNEML. 

Tlie  Right  Hon*  the  Governor-general 
left  Meerut  on  the  4th  August,  and  after 
a  nqpid  journey  from  Ghooromuktesir^ 
landed  at  Futtyghur  on  the  7th,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Mr.  C.  T.  Middleton'sy 
judge  and  magistrate.  His  Lordship  had 
arrived  at  Bankipore  (Fktna)  on  the  16th 
Septemh^.  The  party  will  drop  down  to 
the  Presidency  by  easy  stages,  with  occa- 
sional halts,  BO  as  to  arrive  at  Calcutta 
about  the  first  week  of  October,  and  av(»d 
its  disagreeable  September  heats* 

The  reception  of  the  Governor-general 
at  Meerut,  the  Calcutta  papers  state,  was 
splendid.  Lord  Amherst  expressed  him* 
self  highly  gratified  by  the  manner  ia 
which  the  society  of  Meerut  have  shown 
the  satisfaction  they  have  derived  firom  hit 
residence  amongst  them. 

THE    ADJUTJkKT   GKVEBALSHIP. 

We  learn  that  our  Adjutant  General, 
Major  Watson,  is  about  to  resign  and 
proceed  to  England.  The  army  will  lose^ 
by  his  resignation,  the  service  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  oflScers  on  the  Bengal 
stafl^  and  this  society  an  universally  es- 
teemed member.— 2?en.  Chron.,  Aug.  23. 

Our  military  readers  are  aware  that  a 
change  will  soon  occur  in  the  adjutant- 
generalship  of  the  army,  owing  to  the  re- 
tirement of  the  much  esteemed  individual 
who  at  present  holds  the  appointment. 

Several  reports  have  reached  us  on  the 
subject  of  the  succession  to  the  situatiotfy 
but  we  did  not  like  to  notice  them  until 
we  felt  somewhat  certain  upon  the  subject. 

Accounts  from  the  Upper  Provinces 
seem  to  confirm  the  roost  prevalent  of  our 
Calcutta  on  dits,  regarding  the  adjutant- 
generalship  having  been  oflbred  to,  and 
accepted  by  Col.  Christopher  Fagan,  com- 
manding the  troops  in  Rajpootana,  and 
the  near  relative,  we  believe,  of  Col. 
George  Hickson  Fagan,  whose  eminent 
career  in  the  same  high  situation  has  been, 
and  we  doubt  not  will  long  continue  to 
be,  a  theme  of  general  praise  with  all 
those  who  are  competent  judges  of  the 
subject. — India  Gaz,,  Sept,  27. 

LETTERS   OF   BISHOr   HBBBB. 

The  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Government 
Gaxetle  has  bestowed  soii|e  remarks  upon 
the  letters  of  Bi^op  Heber,  which  were 
published  in  the  Quarterfy  Beview,  and 
re-published  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for 
April  1826.  He  considers  that  these  let- 
ters, though  they  display  benevolent  and 
liberal  feeling,  just  and  comprehensive 
observation,  playful  and  lively  fiincy,  and 
sound  and  refined  taste,  were  written  under 
the  impression  of  the  moment,  and  were 
never  intended  for  publication.  Some  of 
the  notions,  cursorily  formed  and  imparted 
upon  the  flrtt  glance,  will,  he  obaenreai  m 
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coming  from  bim,  be  received  as  authority, 
wbetiicr  right  or  wrong,  and  may,  occa- 
•iooaliy)  lead  to  tlie  same  inaccurate  con- 
duaions  respecting  India,  wbidi  spring  up 
with  such  rank  and  rapid  pertinacity  botb 
at  home  and  bere,  and  would  choke,  if 
tbey  could,  the  harvest  that  has  been  sown 
by  sound  experience  and  prudent  anticipa- 
tion. 

The  editor  observes,  in  r^^ard  to  the 
character  of  the  Hindus :  — "  Nothing  is 
more  true  or  does  more  credit  to  the  late 
Bishop's  observation  than  the  remark  that 
it  is  idle  to  ascribe  uniformity  of  character 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  extensive 
as  India,  subdivided  by  so  many  almost 
impassable  tracts  of  mountain  and  jungle, 
and  who,  as  he  remarks,  '  differ  as  widely 
from  each  other  as  the  French  and  Portu- 
guese from  the  Greeks,  and  Germans,  and 
Poles ;'  yet  be  falls  into  a  similar  error, 
and  gives  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the 
Hindu  character  in  the  gross,  which,  how- 
ever correct  it  may  be,  as  applied  to  a 
numerous  portion  of  the  population,  he 
had  had  no  means  of  knowing  to  be  equal- 
ly accurate  as  applicable  to  the  nations  he 
bad  not  visited,  or  the  tribes  with  whom 
he  had  never  held  any  intercourse.  Now, 
even  as  relating  to  those  natives  amongst 
whom  he  had  lived,  and  whose  society  he 
encouraged  with  most  exemplary  and  amia- 
ble solicitude,  he  could  not,  of  his  own 
knowledge,  have  averred  what  he  has  thus 
generally  stated,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  licentiousness  of  their  ordinary  and 
familiar  conversation.  This,  and  several 
other  disadvantageous  imputations  are 
clearly  noere  repetitions  of  the  statements 
of  unnamed  individuals,  upon  whose  credit, 
and  not  Bishop  Heber*8,  rests  their  accu- 
racy. We  are  quite  confident,  however, 
that  they  would  not  have  passed  into  pub- 
lic notice  with  his  sanction  upon  such  au- 
thority alone,  and  we  much  doubt  whether 
they  would  have  had  his  concurrence  upon 
further  and  graver  inquiry." 

"  The  conclusions  of  the  Bishop,**  he 
continues,  "  with  regard  to  the  ancient 
architectural  remains  of  India,  are  tolera- 
bly correct,  as  far  as  they  are  limited  to 
what  he  had  seen  at  the  time  he  wrote  ; 
the  structures  along  the  Ganges.'  These, 
of  course,  are  subsequent  to  the  periods 
of  Mohammedan  intolerance,  and  throw 
no  light  on  the  remote  condition  of  the 
Hindus :  the  principal  temple  at  Benares, 
to  which  he  idludes,  pretends  to  no  an. 
tiquity,  and  was  the  work  of  Ahalya  Baee, 
the  Mahratta  princess.  The  cavern  tem. 
pies  of  Ellora  and  Elephanta  he  had  not 
vbited ;  but  the  temples  of  Southern  In- 
dia, he  admits,  are  larger  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  those  of  Upper  Hindustan.  The 
antiquity  of  these,  however,  is  in  few  in- 
stances asserted  to  be  gren^  mtlmmt  as 
tbey  Mt  present  exist,  and  Um  ' 


dates  of  the  princes  who  have  repaired  and 
rebuih  tfaem,  are,  in  many  cases,  preserv- 
ed, and  are  subsequent  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.  We  cannot,  however,  admit  with 
Mill,  *  that  the  Hindus  took  all  their  ideas 
of  magnificence  from  their  Mohammedan 
conquerors,*  as  the  two  styles  of  archi. 
tecture  are  distinctly  marked,  and  difier 
as  widely  as  Grecian  and  Gothic.  Pomted 
or  dropping  arches,  lofty  and  light  gate, 
ways,  vaulted  cupolas,  and  slender  mina- 
rets, constitute  the  peculiar  features  of 
Mohammedan  architecture ;  whilst  mass've 
fantastic  columns,  polyangular  towers, 
pyramidal  gateways,  great  solidity  in  the 
outline,  and  extreme  minuteness  in  the 
decorations,  characterise  the  architecture 
of  the  Hindus.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  two  edifices  so  strongly  con- 
trasted as  the  shrine  of  Visweswara  at  Be- 
nares, and  the  Taj  at  Agra.** 

As  a  proof  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Bishop  were  adopted  on  a  superficial  view 
of  things,  and  upon  incorrect  informa- 
tion, the  editor  points  out  a  remarkable 
instance  of  inaccuracy,  in  a  matter  com- 
pletely and  peculiarly  within  the  scope  of 
the  Bishop's  personal  observation : 

'^  The  Bishop  observes,  when  speaking 
of  native  education  :  '  although  for  the 
college  in  Calcutta  (nut  Bishop's  Col- 
lege remember,  but  the  Vidyalaya,  or  Hin- 
doo College)  an  expensive  set  of  instru; 
ments  has  been  sent  ou^  and  it  seems  in- 
tended that  the  natural  sciences  should  be 
studied  there,  the  managers  of  the  present 
institution  take  care  that  their  boys  should 
have  as  little  time  as  possible  for  such 
pursuits,  by  requiring  from  them  alli 
without  exception,  a  laborious  study  of 
Sanscrit,  and  all  the  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless,  literature  of  their  ancestors.' 
Could  it  be  thought  possible  that  this 
statement  is  wholly  unfounded?  that  so 
far  from  the  managers  of  the  Vidyalaya 
ever  interfering  to  prevent  the  study  of 
English,  the  institution  was  founded  ex- 
pressly to  teach  English,  and  that  English 
is  the  great  aim  and  object  of  tlie  college; 
and  so  far  from  their  requiring  from '  aH 
the  students,  without  exception,  to  stu^ 
Sanscrit,  there  never  were  above  three  or 
four  boys  out  of  the  whole  school  engaged 
in  that  study  along  with  ^  their  EngliA 
lessons,  and  their  acquirement  of  Sanscrit 
was  merely  elementary,  as  introductcny  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  for 
which  it  has  been  finally  superseded,  so 
that  at  present  there  is  not  a  Sanscrit  class 
at  all  ?  The  philosophical  apparatus  al- 
luded to  has  been  applied  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  sent  out,  and  for  which  it 
was  always  designed,  and  a  number  of 
scholars  bive  been  reared  in  the  facts  of 
natural  ^^  experimental  philosopliy  to 
an  e*  Tarely  paralleled  at  bone: 

«o  seerat.     Anniui  MHk 
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vcml  years  past,  tnd  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  a  report  of  them  has  been  given 
in  the  Calcutta  journals.     The  source  of 
the  Bishop's  mistake  is  very  clear.     He 
has  confounded  two  different  institutions, 
and  blended  the  Sanscrit  college  with  the 
Vidyalaya,  although  their  objects  are  per- 
fectly distinct ;  and  whilst  the  latter  was  in 
full   operation,   the  former  was   scarcely 
commenced.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
of  neither  did    he  speak   from  personal 
knowledge,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
facilities  of  observation  in  these  cases,  he 
had  not  corrected  nor  verified  what  he  had 
been  told,  by  visiting  the  establishments, 
or  conversing  with  any  of  the  managers 
themselves  as  to  what  they  had  done  or 
what  they  proposed  to  do.     Had  he  been 
writing  for  the  public—nay,  had  his  va- 
luable life  been  spared,  he  would  have 
made  or  found  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
very  different  notions  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  on  many  others,  on  which  his  first 
impressions,    thus   injudiciously  promul- 
gated, are  calculated  to  mislead  the  pub- 
lic.    We  must  be  permitted  to  think  that 
his    friends  have  acted   injudiciously   in 
publishing  private  letters,  written  even  by 
him  after  a  short  residence  in  the  country, 
and  upon  a  mere  temporary  visit  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  scenes  he  describes.  As 
private  communications,  they  are  admira- 
ble ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered^the 
writer  never  intended  that  they  should  be 
considered— as  infallible  guides  to  the  due 
appreciation  of  India  or  the  Hindus/* 

The  John  Bull  of  August  1 6  has  the 
following  reflections  upon  this  subject: 
"  The  letters  from  which  extracts  are  given, 
were  obviously  never  intended  for  publi- 
cation by  tlie  writer  himself;  and  it  is  a 
book-making  trick,  not  very  worthy  of 
such  a  work  as  the  Quarterly,  to  have  de- 
voted them  to  the  ends  they  are  made  to 
serve.  It  is  true,  that  nothing  can  come 
from  the  pen  of  so  distinguished  a  scho- 
lar as  was  the  late  Bishop  Heber,  which 
shall  not  exhibit  the  man  of  research  and 
learning — the  Christian  minister  of  zeal 
and  sincerity.  But  Bishop  Heber  may, 
like  other  men,  commit  to  paper  thoughts 
and  opinions,  on  the  first  presentation  of 
the  objects  exciting  them  to  his  mind, 
which  a  little  more  mature  observation 
may  lead  him  to  correct  and  qualify. 
Crude  as  these  thoughts  and  opinions  may 
be,  be  would  consider  them  as  still  within 
his  own  breast,  although  confided  to  that 
of  a  friend :  but  we  are  quite  sure,  that 
even  before  the  late  worthy  and  highly 
esteemed  Bishop  closed  his  career,  the 
views  which  the  Quarterly  exhibits  him 
as  entertaining,  in  regard  to  the  native 
character  and  habits,  were  most  materially 
modified.  No  one  who  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  Bishop  Heber,  and  his  eminent- 
ly amiable  and  courteous  manners,  and  of 
Asiatic  Joum,  'Vol.25,  No.147, 


observing  the  advaoce*- which  bis  truly 
good  disposition  led  him  to  make  to  na- 
tives of  rank,  when  introdueed  to  him, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  acquainted 
with  the  native  character  itself,  will  hesi- 
tate to  agree  with  us,  that  Bishop  Heber 
was  not  the  best  judge  of  this  character—- 
and  that  few  men  were  more  liable  to  be 
led  astray,  by  the  goodness  of  his  own 
heart,  in  estimating  the  real  value  of  ap- 
pearances around  him.  The  part  of  his 
letters  quoted  by  the  Quarterly  Review 
confirm  this  assertion  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  there  is 
not  a  friend  of  Dr.  Heber  in  India,  who 
is  acquainted  witli  the  real  state  of  tlie  na- 
tives and  their  character,  who  will  not 
regret  to  see  from  his  pen,  strictures  on 
these  subjects  so  hasty,  crude,  and  inac- 
curate, as  are  those  given  in  the  Review." 

The  India  Gazette  of  August  13  also 
contains  some  remarks  upon  these  letters : 

"  From  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  April 
we  have  taken  extracts  from  recently  pub- 
lished letters  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  prove  very 
Interesting  to  our  readers. 

*'  They  are  written  in  that  pleasing  lively 
strain  that  one  friend  may  be  supposed  to 
use  towards  anotlier.  Accordingly  impres- 
sions are  recorded  confidentially,  which,  if 
the  lamented  writer  had  ever  contemplated 
the  probability  of  meeting  the  public  eye, 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  undergone 
considerable  revision.     As  some  of  these 
impressions  bear  rather  hardly  on  the  na- 
tive character,    and  as    the    opinions  of 
such  a  well-informed  and  excellent  man 
as  Bishop   Heber  will,  by  all  who  have 
never  had  opportunities  of  judging  for 
themselves,  be  considered  in  the  most  au- 
tlroritative  light,  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  they  are  given,  not  as  deliberate  and 
permanently  formed  opinions,  but  rather  as 
the  impressions  of  a  traveller  thrown  oo 
paper  confidentially  for  a  friend's  perusal. 
A  more  extended  experience  of  character, 
and  a  longer  sojourn  among  tlie  people  of 
India  than  it  pleased  Providence  to  grants 
would  perhaps  have  considerably  modified 
some  of  these  cursory  remarks.     When- 
ever Bishop  Heber  bad  an  opportunity  of 
observing  for  himself,  his  remarks  could 
not  fail  to  \ye  striking,  original,  and  just; 
but  we  suspect  that  sometimes  he  received, 
as  all  of  us  do  less  or  more,  his  impres- 
sions of  character  from  the  representations 
of  others,  who  might  be  prejudiced,  and 
not  so  competent  observers  of  national 
customs,  where  opportunities  offered>  as 
he  was  himself.     When  we  find,  for  in- 
stance, the  Bishop  reporting  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  inferior  classes  as  being  gene- 
rally of  a  very  licentious  and  degrading 
kind,  we  suspect  that  he  received,  what  we 
cannot  but  consider  an  erroneous  im\^Te&- 
sion,  from  others ;  since  \\\a  oyjiv  o'^^^o'^'w^- 
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nities  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  f¥om 
personal  obsenration  were,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  not  many.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
well  iniagine  any  situation  where  a  person 
of  his  rank  and  station  could  be  a  listener 
to  such  conversation,  even  supposing  that 
he  so  thoroughly  understood  the  native 
languages  as  to  comprehend  all  that  might 
be  said.  From  justice  to  the  natives  we  feel 
bound  to  say,  that  so  far  as  we  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  them  ourselves, 
in  the  particular  alluded  to,  they  are  far 
less  offending  than  their  equals  of  Eu- 
rope.** 

ROMANTIC    INCIDENT. 

The  SumJbad  JKaumudi,  a  native  paper, 
relates  the  following  curious  occurrence  : 

Lately,  in  the  district  of  Bankora,  a 
thief  had  made  an  entrance  through  the 
wall  into  the  house  of  a  Brahman.    Whilst 
searching  for  booty  he  heard  voices,  and 
was  about  to  retreat,  when  he  found  the 
parties  close  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
entered,  consisting  of  the  Brahman *s  wife 
and  her  gallant  engaged  in  conversation. 
The  woman  complained  of  the  jealousy  of 
her  husband,  and  her  lover  recommended 
her  to  take  advantage  of  his  being  asleep 
to  murder  him,  giving  her  a  weapon  for 
the  purpose.     She  objected,  however,  that 
if  he  should  wake  he  might  be  too  strong 
for  her,  and  urged  the  gallant  to  under- 
take  the  deed  himself,  to  which  he  con- 
sented. As  he  advanced  to  enter  the  house, 
the  thief,  although  disposed  to  make  free 
with  the  Brahman*s  property,  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  protect  the  Brah- 
man's life ;  and  as  the  intended  murderer 
passed  the  spot  where  he  was  secreted,  he 
thrust  the  instrument  with  which  he  had 
made  his  way  through  the  wall  into  the 
man*s  belly  and  killed  him :  after  which 
he  made  his  escape.    The  woman,  seeing 
her  gallant  slain,  made  an  outcry,  which 
brought  her  husband  and  the  neighbours 
to  the  spot,  when  she  accused  the  former  of 
having  committed  the  murder.     He  was 
accordingly  secured  and  tried,  and  as  ap- 
pearances were  strong  ^nunst  him,  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.     From  this  fate  he 
was  again  rescued  by  the  heroism  of  the 
freebooter,  who,  on  hearing  the  turn  events 
had  taken,  gave  himself  up,  and  acknow- 
ledged his  crime.  We  have  not  heard  what 
decision  was  pronounced  in  the  case. 

DXSSSTJON .  AND   RXCRUITINO   IN   TUX 
BXK6AL  ARMV. 

The  MUUary  Repository  of  Calcutta 
contains  an  article  upon  the  above  topics, 
in  which  the  writer  contends,  that  in  time 
of  peace  it  would  be  politic  to  allow  any 
sepoy  to  take  his  discharge  whenever  per- 
sonal inclination,  family  interests,  or  pri- 
vate ciV  ndered  the  measure 
demrr  dsory  Tetention  m 


Dur  service,  in  time  of  peace,  of  any  man 
anxious  for  his  discharge,  seems  (he  ob- 
serves) a  rigid  and  unnecessary  exactment 
of  his  bond.  The  circumstances  under 
which  European  and  native  soldiers  enlist 
are  so  very  different,  that  the  service  of 
the  Asiatic  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
the  rules  which  exist  against  the  Euro- 
pean.  Instead  of  attributing  the  diffi- 
culty of  late  years,  of  completing  and  in- 
creasing our  regulars,  to  any  numerical 
inadequacy  of  our  military  population, 
he  considers  it  questionable  whether  some 
of  the  inducements,  which  formeriy  led 
the  military  population  to  enter  ourregu* 
lar  corps,  have  not  ceased  to  operate.  The 
system  of  recruiting  by  battalions  of  levies, 
and  admitting  into  the  service  men  of  low 
caste,  he  considers  highly  prejudicial; 
nor  does  he  approve  of  the  close  approxi* 
mation  of  the  sepoy  to  the  European  dress 
and  equipment,  considering  it  as  not 
only  contrary  to  his  comfort  and  taste,  as 
well  as  foreign  to  his  habits,  but  to  be 
deprecated  <hi  the  score  of  expense. 

THE  LATE   MR.  STEPHENS. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  somt  fur* 
ther  particulars  respecting  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Stephens.  The  two  pa- 
tans  were  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  thef^ 
and  the  dagger  was  amongst  the  articles 
they  were  accused  of  having  stolen.    They 
defended  their  being  found '  in  the  housa 
where  they  were  taken,,  by  asserting  they 
had  gone  thither  upon   the  invitation  of 
the   wife    of   the   proprietor.     Her   evi- 
dence was  accordingly  taken,  and,  agree* 
ably  to  the  usage  c^  the  country,  she  was 
brought  in  a  covered ,  palankeen  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  where  her  answers 
to  the  questions  of  the  judge  where  re- 
ceived, without  her  person  l^ing  exposed. 
The  attention  of  the  court  being  accord- 
ingly engrossed.  ■  by  the  conference  ai  the 
door,   afforded  the  murderer    an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking,  up  the  dagger,  coming 
behind,  and  stabbing  Mr.  Stephens  no- 
perceived.    Mr;  Stephens  was  immediately 
removed.      The  slrishtidar .  attempted  to 
secure  the  assassin,  and  whilst  struggling 
with  him,  received  a  sword-cut  from  his 
comrade,  which  wounded  him  on  the  head, 
and  he  let  go  his.  hold..    The  men  then 
attempted  to  escape,  but  were  assailed  on 
all  sides ;  one  was  killea  on  the  spot,  and 
the  other  died  shortly  afterwards  of  his 
wounds.     Great  want  of  activity  or  cou* 
rage  was  exhibited  by  the  nujeeb^  who 
guarded  the  prisoners  and  stood  near  the 
door  of  the  cutcherry  with  a  drawn  sword. 
— Cal,  Gov.  Gaz,,  Sept.  13. . 

CONCREMATIOW. 

The  Sanuxchar  Chundrikoy  a  Bengal  na- 
tive paper,  contains  the  IbUowing  remarks 
"u^Qw  \]ia.e  ^<e^iAtesi  at  the  £B8t*In3i»  House 
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OB  the  fulgect  of  coBcremAtion  :— '<  On 
the  2Sth  of  March  of  the  present  English 
year,  in  a  meeting  at  the  East-India 
House  in  Englani^  one  Mr.  Poynder 
made  a  proposal  to  put  a  stop  to  the  burn- 
ing  of  widows,  and  it  was  his  wish  that 
authority  should  be  vested  in  the  Ben- 
gal GoYonment  wholly  to  aboUsh  that 
praetice.  Against  this  proposal  of  Mr. 
Poynder,  Colonel  Stanhope  observed, 
<  we  need  not  meddle  with  the  religious 
practices  of  the  Hindus ;  this  custom  lias 
been  in  vogue  among  them  for  a  long 
course  of  time,  and  what  necessity  is  there 
at  present  for  its  discontinuance  ?*  Four 
or  five  other  persons,  directors  of  the 
meeting,  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  two 
only  endeavoured  to  have  Uie  practice 
abolished,  and  the  subject  was  therefore 
postponed,  to  be  considered  at  some  future 
meeting.  We  are  divided  between  joy 
and  regret  on  hearing  this  news ;  we  are 
exceedingly  glad  that  any  measures  for 
the  discontinuance  of  concremation  were 
prevented  by  Colonel  Stanhope  and  other 
gentlemen  of  his  opinion;  and  we  feel 
sorrow,  that  there  should  be  any  gentle- 
men inclined  to  interfere  with  a  custom 
which  is  consonant  to  our  Sastras,  and 
which  we  have  practised  for  a  great  length 
of  time  without  interruption.  As  we 
trust  that  our  religious  institutes  will 
never  be  opposed  while  we  are  under  the 
subjection  of  the  equitable  and  glorious 
King  of  England,  we  imagine  that  the 
subject  of  abolishing  concremation,  which 
has  been  now  stopped,  will  not  be  agi. 
tated  again.*  ^ 

The  John  Bull  of  Aug.  22  remarks 
upon  the  aforegoing : — **  Every  one  must 
applaud  the  humane  and  benevolent  mo- 
tives  which  have  induced  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr. 
Poynder,  and  othei^  to  come  forward  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  court  of  India 
profHrietors,  with  an  endeavour  to  put  a 
stop,  if  possible,  to  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing rites  that  ever  outraged  humanity— 
that  of  burning  the  living  widow  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  dead  husband;  and 
every  one  possessed  of  a  single  spark  of 
feeling  in  his  breast  must  desire  that  it 
ivere  within  the  power  of  the  local  govern- 
ment to  abolish  at  once  a  custom  so  crud 
and  degrading.  It  is  not,  however,  doing 
justice  to  the  anxiety  which  government 
has  shewn,  in  common  with  every  humane 
and  benevolent  individual,  that  this  prac- 
tice were  exploded,  to  infer  from  its  con- 
Unuance,  thc^  this  anxiety  is  but  luke- 
warm. Such  conclusions,  we  observe,  are 
drown  at  home,  by  several  who  advocate 
meaattres,  in  the  practicability  or  conse- 
quences of  which  they  are  yet  to  be  in- 
structed. Tliey  are  persuaded,  indeed,  by 
those  to  whom  truth  is  indifferent  where  a 
desired  object  is  to  be  attained,  that  the 
natives  of  this  country  are  themselves  call- 


ing out  for  an  abolition  of  the  suttee ;  and 
the  authority  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Hast- 
ing is  quoted  to  prove  that  it  is  fear  of 
public  sentiment  in  England,  not  in  In- 
dia, that  prevents  "  a  consummation,  so. 
devoutly  to  be  wished,**  from  taking  place. 
We  readily  allow  that  several  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  respectable  of  the  natives 
have  declared  themselves  hostile  to  the 
practice,  and  have  even  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  it  might  be  abolished  at  once^ 
by  an  act  of  government.  But  the  ex- 
periment must  still  be  regarded  as  im- 
portant in  the  eye  of  government,  when 
in  opposition  to  this  opinion  of  sensible 
and  enlightened  minds,  there  are  marshal- 
led the  prejudices  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hindu  population.  That  those  prejudices 
have  not  been  overcome,  to  the  extent  con- 
tended for,  we  might  infer  from  the  very 
fact  of  the  suttee  being  still  permitted 
under  our  government ;  but  it  is  now  un- 
fortunately established  more  and  more  to 
our  satisfaction,  by  the  remarks  which  Mr» 
Foynder*s  motion  has  called  forth  from 
the  Samachar  Chundrika.  Thiese  remarks 
proclaim  the  joy  of  the  editor;  and,  it 
may  be  presumed,  he  speaks  the  senti- 
ments  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the  native 
population,  that  Colonel  Stanhope  should 
have  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  suttee 
with  success,  and  his  regret  that  Mr. 
Poynder  or  any  other  gentleman  should 
think  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  a  cus- 
tom, consonant  to  the  Sastras ;  concluding 
with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that '  the  sub- 
ject of  abolishing  concremation,  which  has 
now  been  stopped,*  will  not  again  be  agitat- 
ed ;  and  adding  to  this  hope  another — that 
under  the  equitable  and  glorious  King  of 
England  the  religious  institutes  of  the  Hin- 
doos will  never  be  opposed.*  In  these  re- 
marks of  the  Samachar  Cfiundrika  the  main 
point  at  issue  is  indeed  taken  for  granted,and 
the  suttee  is  held  to  be  a  <  religious  insti- 
tute *  sanctioned  by  the  Sastras.  This  doc- 
trine has  been  ably  impugned  by  Ram  Mo- 
hun  Roy  and  others,  and  the  practice  of 
concremation,  we  certiunly  think,  has  been 
stript  of  the  sanctity  which  the  Brahmins 
have  been  attempting  to  throw  around  it, 
as  taught  in  their  sacred  books.  But  the 
question  for  a  government  to  look  to  is,  in 
what  light  it  is  regarded  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  how  an  attempt  to  abolish 
it  would  be  looked  upon  by  them,  and 
what  consequences  would  follow  a  direct 
departure  from  the  policy  hitherto  pursued, 
of  respecting  the  religious  rites  of  the  na- 
tives.'* 

BENGAL    CLUB. 

The  rooms  of  this  institution  are  now, 
we  understand,  regularly  open  to  the 
members,  under  a  set  of  rules  framed  for 
the  purpose,  and  fixing  the  rates  at  which 
breakfast  and  dinner  are  provided,  and 
other  matters  of  internal  economy.      ^ 
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supply  of  all  the  latest  periodicals,  and 
the  London  and  Indian  newspapers,  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  reading  room,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  accommodations  are  pre- 
pared  for  the  temporary  residence  of  mem- 
bers from  the  Mofussil  visiting  the  presi- 
dency .->Ca/.  Gov.  Gaz.f  Aug,*20, 

NATIVE   PAPERS. 

Runjeet  Sing j^^On  the  30th  June  the  son 
of  Yar  Mahomed  Khan,  late  ruler  of  Pe- 
shawer,  having  an  audience  of  the  Malia- 
raja,  presented  a  nuzzurana  of  two  laks 
of  rupees,  begging  his  father's  restoration 
to  his  former  authority,  and  promised 
himself  regularly  to  attend  at  the  durbar, 
and  prevent  any  future  disturbances  at 
Feshawer.  The  Maharaja  assured  him 
in  his  hopes,  and  was  pleased  to  direct 
that  bis  prayer  would  be  duly  attended 
to. 

In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of 
the  ranee,  his  Highness  returned  to  La- 
bore  on  the  20th  of  July.  On  the  22d  the 
governor  of  Guzerat  sent  his  complaint 
against  the  zemindars  of  Rampoora  and 
other  places,  for  their  having  given  shelter 
to  some  robbers  who  had  plundered  some 
merchants  of  their  goods;  wherefore  a 
detachment  of  horse  was  ordered  to  be 
despatched  for  apprehending  them.  The 
governor  of  Cashmir  sent  some  officers 
of  the  valley  of  Peer  Punchal,  under  a 
guard  of  sepoys,  charged  with  embezzle- 
ment of  public  treasure  with  which  they 
were  entrusted.  On  the  25th  two  French 
officers  having  had  an  audience,  related 
the  particulars  of  recruits.  His  High- 
ness conferred  on  them  jewels,  garlands 
of  pearls,  &c.«  and,  besides  the  allowance 
they  receive,  the  district  of  Chitpoora  was 
granted  them  by  way  of  jageer^  on  an 
annual  revenue  of  25,000  rupees,  together 
-with  a  piece  of  ground  situated  near  the 
monument  of  Jehangheer,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  building  their  house. 

The  cholera  having  become  alarmingly 
prevalent  at  Lahore,  the  Maharaja  moved 
out  across  the  Ravi,  and  pitched  his 
tents  near  the  garden  of  Kutteb  Khan. 
The  people  were  assiduously  engaged 
In  acts  of  devotion  and  charity,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  malady.  At  Amritsir 
tlie  rivers  had  risen  and  inundated  the 
country,  so  that  the  road  was  impassable 
in  diff'erent  places.  On  one  occasion 
Mohun  Sinh,  the  son  of  the  Dewan  of 
Cashmir,  offered  20,000  rupees  as  nuzza- 
rana,  for  bis  father's  continuance  in  office ; 
but  was  told  the  dewan  must  first  settle 
his  former  accounts  before  any  present 
payment  could  be  received.  This,  he 
replied,  could  be  done  when  the  demand 
was  adjusted,  for  which  he  was  referred  to 
the  proper  officers.  The  agent  of  the 
kiladar  of  Mungreh  reported  that  his 
master  had  succeded  in  taking  a  robber 
chief,  who  had  long  devastated  his  dis- 


trict, and  waited  orders  for  bis  disposal. 
He  was  desired  to  hang  him  on  the  high 
road,  and  keep  the  horses  he  had  abo 
taken  as  a  recompense  for  his  adiWty. 
Orders  were  sent  to  the  governor  of  Atek 
to  ascertain  the  movements  of  Maulavi 
Ismaiel,  and  to  suppress  any  insurrec- 
tionary assemblage  with  the  forces  at 
hand,  and,  if  necessary,  with  the  aid  of 
the  newly  disciplined  battalions ;  but  he 
was  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  infbrmation 
to  the  Raja. 

Maulavi  IsmaieL^From  Peshawer  ad. 
vices  have  been  received,  that  about  40,000 
of  the  followers  of  the  Maulavi  had  assem- 
bled in  Dereh  Jungul,  to  whom  Ata  Mo- 
hammed  Khan,  of  Caubul,  had  sent  t 
leader,  with  a  promise  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  it  was  reported  that  they 
would  soon  advance  from  that  place. 

A  report  was  brought  by  Mohun  Sish 
to  Maharaja  Runjit  that  the  Maulavi, 
after  committing  devastations  in  Khain- 
bad,  had  proceeded  to  Majahid,  fiDOi 
whence  he  proposed  marching  to  Jelali- 
bad.  On  the  1 1th  of  July  the  hakem  of 
Khairabad  sent  word  that  be  had  despatch- 
ed a  force  against  the  followers  of  the  Mao- 
lavi,  who  had  completely  surprised  tbeO} 
killed  several,  and  dispersed  the  rest. 

Peshawer,  —  Intelligences  from  this 
quarter  state,  that  the  governor  of  this 
place  is,  as  usual,  busy  in  public  trans- 
actions. He  had  sent  a  detachment  of 
1,000  horse  to  suppress  ft  disturbance  it 
Jelalabad.  The  commandant  of  Cboo- 
pani  sent  a  verbal  message  to  the  govenMVt 
representing  that  the  civil  officers  of  Yar 
Mahomed  Khan  had  sued  to  pay  a  nuszo- 
rana  of  25,000  rupees  in  order  to  obtain 
their  release. 

Janukee  Rao  Sindia,— Advices  from 
Gwalior  of  the  21st  July  state  that  the 
overseer  of  the  toshuckhana  of  the  Maha- 
raja had  eloped  with  a  sum  of  about 
12,000  rupees,  and  his  Highness  gave 
orders  to  apprehend  him  with  all  possible 
expedition.  Scarcity  of  rain,  and  the  lo. 
custs,  which  poured  down  in  that  part  oS 
the  country  this  year,  have  destroyed 
all  verdure,  and  the  corn-fields  were  a 
scene  of  deserts;  the  farmers,  apprehend- 
ing the  bare  prospect,  of  their  success 
this  year,  were  daily  quitting  their  re- 
spective villages.  His  Highness  offered 
them  many  comforts,  and  promised  a  re- 
mission of  revenue.  The  political  agent 
came,  and  much  conversation  took  ]^aoe 
with  him  about  the  administration  of  state 
affkirs  and  on  other  subjects  ;  after  vHiicb 
he  took  leave. 

Shahjeha^iahad.~^On  the  1st  of  August 
his  Majesty  held  a  court  in  the  Dewan 
Khas,    when    Sir    Edward   Cdebrooke, 
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ttfaerlandy  Mr.  Grant,  and  Dr. 
y  and  many  Hindustani  sirdars, 
eient ;  and  the  former  presented  a 
om  the  Governor-general,  as  well 
Dts  to  the  King  and  heir  apparent ; 
f  dresses  were  conferred  upon  the 
en.  In"  the  evening  vessels  of 
were  sent  by  his  Majesty  and  the 
(agreeably  to  the  usage  of  distri. 
trink  at  this  period).  On  the  2d, 
lis  Majesty  was  at  the  Dovecote, 
■ban  Lall  reported  that  the  agent 
leir  apparent  had  been  with  the  re- 

0  solicit  permission  for  Mirza  Nur 
to  set  up  a  standard,  but  was  told 
ras  not  customary ;  the  Mirza  had 

it  was  equally  contrary  to  rule  to 
tazia  (a  temporary  mausoleum)  in 
bal ;  upon  which  his  petition  was 
d  with. 

en— On  the  28th  of  June  the 
ar  Bai  and  young  Raja  with  their 
Its  proceeded  to  Amir.  Tlicy  tra. 
n  a  sort  of  carriage  called  indra 
and  were  accompanied  by  the 
t   Sivanand,    with  the  images  of 

1  Ram  on  elephants.  On  the  30th 
samped  at  the  temple  of  Jemhur 
If  met  every  where  on  the  road  by 
[lie  of  the  towns  and  villages  with 
trations  of  r^oicing.  On  the  Ist 
r  the  ceremony  of  tonsure  was 
led  in  the  temple;  presents  were 
I  die  shrine,  to  religious  characters^ 
B  poor;  and  the  raja  was. per- 
to  see  the  image  of  Jemhur,  and 
.  of  the  prasad ;  after  which  the 
tamed  to  Jaypur.  On  the  2d  the 
ntered  the  city  in  state,  mounted 
lepbant  attended  by  his  train,  and 
iels  being  lined  with  spectators. 
^tDg  at  the  palace  he  was  received 
British  resident,  conducted  to  his 

and    the    usual   complimentary 
we  interchanged. 

SAM  TUGS   IN  THX   H006HLY. 

MMrt  has  been  submitted  to  the  Ben- 
'emment,  and  is  now  circulating 
titta,  respecting  the  introduction 
a-tugs  in  the  river  Hooghly.  A 
statement,  inserted  in  the  report, 
Dg  the  number  of  days  occupied  by 
iipany*s  ships  of  the  two  last  sea- 
825  and  1826,  in  getting  out  of 
r,  and  the  time  that  would  be  re- 
to  get  them  to  sea,  gives  the  fol- 
results,  viz,  that  the  saving  of  time 
if  steam  in  some  cases  should  be 
lays,  in  none  less  than  four ;  and 
statement  of  the  demurrage  is 
diewing  that  the  average  loss  of 
»mpeny  in  the  two  seasons,  of 
tbe  amount  that  would  have  been 
lad  steam-tugs  been  employed,  is 
88,450. 
fnfl^osed  to  have  steam-pilot  ves- 


sels of  from  160  to  eighty-horse  power. 
The  report  estimates  that  six  vessels  would 
be  enough  for  the  whole  pilotage  of  the 
port,  and  that  the  expense  would  be  de- 
frayed if  the  existing  rate  for  pilotage  were 
quadrupled.  This  increase  seems  large; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  the  demurrage 
saved  to  owners  would  greatly  exceed  the 
amount,  besides  the  probable  reduction  of 
the  premium  for  insurance,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  diminution  of  risk. 

APPEAL  AGAINST  THE  BEOISTaT  OF  THX 
STAMP   REGULATION. 

The  counsel  for  the  petitioners  against 
the  registry  of  the  stamp-tax  on  Tuesday 
gave  notice  of  appeal  against  the  regula- 
tion, in  the  terms  of  the  ISth  Geo.  II L, 
cap.  63,  sect.  36,  which  requires  that  no* 
tice  of  appeal  be  lodged  in  the  Supreme 
Court  within  sixty  days  after  registry.  As 
the  counsel  had  no  precedent  of  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  they  gave  notice  of 
their  intention  to  move  in  chambers  that 
the  registrar  be  at  liberty  to  receive  and 
file  their  notice  of  appeal.  This  motion 
was  accordingly  made  on  petition  signed 
by  all  the  petitioners.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion,  which  was  granted  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  who  observed  that  par- 
haps  there  had  been  an  unnecessary  de- 
gree of  caution  in  giving  notice  to  the 
Company's  attorney.  If  this  were  an  er- 
ror, however,  it  was  one  on  tbe  safe  side, 
and  the  community  must  feel  that  it  in- 
creases their  obligations  to  their  counsel* 
^^Beng,  Chroruy  Sept,  \5» 

CONCERT. 

The  private  subscription  concert,  held 
at  the  residence  of  C.  Trower,  Esq.  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  object  of  which 
was  a  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  some 
Europeans  in  distressed  circumstances, 
was  well  attended,  and  wentofif  with 
spirit.  Occasions  of  this  nature  are  so 
rare,  and  performers,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  arc  so  seldom  collected  in 
any  strength,  that  it  is  more  extraordinary 
they  should  execute  any  compositions  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  than  that  they  should 
fail  occasionally  in  giving  that  full  effect, 
for  which  regular  and  combined  practice 
is  essentially  requisite.  Notwithstanding 
these  obvious  causes  of  diminished  effi- 
ciency, the  performances  in  both  depart- 
ments were  such  as  to  reflect  credit  on  tbe 
musical  taste  and  talent  of  Calcutta.  The 
success  of  this  party,  and  of  a  similar  one 
a  few  months  since,  are  great  encourage- 
ments to  the  revival  of  a  plan  which  afford- 
ed, some  three  or  four  yeara  ago,  much 
gratification  to  the  society  of  Calcutta, 
that  of  conducting  a  series  of  subscription 
concerts  at  private  houses.  We  should  of 
course  mucli  prefer  seeing  a  renewal  of 
public  concerts,  but  as  difficulties  of  an 
almost  insuperable  nature  «i«  op^w^  ^ 
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their  success,  musical  performances  on  a 
more  private  scale  form  the  only  alterna- 
tive ofiered  to  the  lovers  of  the  art,  and 
the  promoters  of  social  and  refined  amuse- 
inent.— Cb/.  Gov,  Gaz.,  Aug.  6. 

VUBUC   WORKS  AMD  IMPBOVEMKHTS. 

It  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  re- 
poach  to  England,  that  she  has  been  in- 
cUffevent  to  local  improvements  in  her 
colonies,  and  inere  particularly  in  India ; 
and  there  viras  formerly  perhaps  some  jus- 
tiee  in  tha  observation,  that  were  We  to 
leave  it,  no  trace  of  our  ever  having  been 
in  the  country  would  be  discovered.  But 
of  late  years  there  has  been  an  evident 
anxiety  to  coosult  public  convenience,  by 
the  fiormation  of  roads  and  canak,  and  the 
erection  of  bridges.  The  new  Benares 
road,  though  not  so  well  constructed  as 
might  have  been  expected,  has  neverthe. 
less  proved  of  very  great  advantage  to  tra- 
vellers in  the  cold  and  hot  weather ;  and, 
we  trust,  means  may  be  found  to  make  it 
as  useful  -in  the  rains.  No  tax  is  more 
readily  and  cheerfully  paid  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country,  than  tluit  which  is  appro- 
priated to  purposes  of  the  description  in 
question.  We  understand  that  the  Budge 
Budge  xoad  has  been  continued  to  Maya- 
pore,  and  tliat  a  canal  with  a  road  at- 
tached has  been  cut  from  Ouillabarah  on 
the  Hoogly  to  Omptah  on  the  Damoo- 
diah ;  and  that  another  canal  is  in  contem- 
plation from  Burdwan  to  Naiaserai,  be- 
tween Chinsurah  and  Suksagor.  The  fa- 
cilities which  will  be  thus  given  to  the 
transport  of  tlie  prodooe  of  Burdwan  will 
be  very  valuable  in  a. commercial  point  of 
view.  In  Calcutta,  the  progress  of  open- 
ing Aud  widening  streets  and  digging 
tanks,  though  not  so  rapid  as  three  or  four 
years  ago,  still  continues,  and  reconciles 
lis  in  some  measure  to  the  moral  objec 
tions  to  lotteries,  from  the  funds  of  which 
the  improvements  are  made.  —  JSeng, 
C!kron.f  Aug.  I€. 

XSCAPI   PBOM    A   LIOK. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with 
the  particulars  of  the  truly  wonderful 
escape  of  a  gentleman  from  a  lion,  while 
out  hunting  in  the  neigbourhood  of 
the  station  of  Kurnaul.  On  the  20th  of 
last  May,  Baron  Osten  and  a  friend,  with 
their  attendants,  were  out  hunting,  and 
mounted  on  elephants,  when  they  fell  in 
with  a  troop  of  lions.  They  succeeded 
in  killing  four  of  them,  and  were  looking 
for  a  fifth,  which  the  Baron  had  badly 
wounded,  when  the  enraged  animal  in 
the  first  place  charged  and  wounded  one 
of  the  pad  elephants,  and  then  charged 
the  Baron's  elephant.  Seeing  this,  the 
baron  leant  over  the  elephant  to  shoot  the 
lion,  when  most  unfortunately  the  front 
part  of  the  howdab  gave  way,  and  he  fell 


head  foremost  over  the  elephant  and  t^M 
the  lion.  The  scene  at  that  mooMiit  k 
more  easily  capable  of  being  imagiMi 
than  described.  The  spectators  lliiiii|^ 
that  it  was  all  over  with  thebanm,  wliii 
they  saw  the  lion  turning  ferociously  qpa^ 
him  with  his  formidable  teeth  and  dMMi' 
The  odds  were  indeed  fearfully  agnmi 
him,  but  still,  through  the  mercy  o€  Pk«* 
vidence,  he  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  Ifal 
terrible  creature,  but  was  severely  woodU 
ed,  having  sustained  a  compound  lh»- 
ture  of  his  left  arm,  four  teeth  wum<i 
on  the  right  arm,  as  also  several  laceratiiMi 
inflicted  with  the  animal's  claws.  Hs 
was  also  wounded  on  the  forehead,  be- 
sides contusions  of  his  head  and  difierent 
parts  of  his  body.  The  baron  was  carried 
in  on  a  dooly  to  cantonments,  whence  Uk 
party  were  about  twenty  coss  distant  whoi 
the  accident  happened.  He  suffered  for 
some  time  severely  from  the  wounds  aod 
fractures,  which  were  exceedingly  .painfak 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  miiaca* 
lous  escapes  we  have  ever  heard  of,  woi 
emphatically  illustrates  the  rule  of  nU  do* 
perandum.-^India  Gaz.,  Aug.  20. 

NATIVE   PARTIES.  i 

Such  of  our  friends  as  have  no  parti* 
cular  relish  for  notoriety,  should  be  m* 
ther  more  scrupulous  than  they  have 
hitherto  been  in  the  visits  they  pay  to  tkt 
native  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
in  which  they  amuse  themselvca  on 
occasions.  The  native  papers  have 
to  appropriate  a.  corner  to  the  news  of  iht 
beau-monde  of  Chitpore  and  MudsM 
Bazar,  and  not  having  any  asteriska  ar 
dashes  in  their  typography,  are  Apt  to  pn 
names  and  titles  at  full  length.  A  partgr 
at  the  house  of  a  baboo  in  Kuburdangi, 
last  week,  4s  thus  particularised  in  & 
Udanta  Mariunda,  and  the  reporter -seeaii 
at  a  loss  which  to  admire  moat,  the  tiBg- 
ing  and  dancing  of  the  English  beebeob 
or  of  Gunga  Baee.  We  should  think  the 
former  will  not  feel  much  flattered  by  the 
comparison. — Gov.  Gaz.,  Aug.  20. 


BENGAL   MARINERS     FDNn. 

By  a  published  statement  of  the  aiSain 
of,  the  Bengal  Mariners'  and  Graeial 
Widows'  Fund,  it  appears  that,  after  pay- 
ing for  the  past  year  pensions  in  loffla 
to  the  amount  of  Rupees  42,905,  and  in 
£ngland  to  the  amount  of  Rupees  7,249, 
tliere  remains  a  balance  in  the  Imnds  of  tbe 
directors  amounting  to  Rupees  3,32,551. 

FALSE    ACCUSATION    BT    A    NATIVE* 

The  John  Bull  of  August  20  contains 
a  detailed  report  of  a  case  of  prosecutioo 
fbr  forgery  instituted  by  a  box-wallah 
against  Mr.  Clarke,  a  seijeant  of  tbe  felly 
court,  with  all  the  previous  proceedings  in 
that  court.    If  this  report  b«  comcW  » 
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■^uitoiM  oMe  on  the  part  of  the 
Aor  Defer,  came  before  a  tribunal  of 
It  appears  that  the  box-wallah, 
d-  in  b»  suit  in  the  Court  of  Re- 
ij  the  production  of  receipts,  swore 
I  date  of  one  had  been  altered,  and 
•  other  was  altogether  a  forgery. 
barge  brought  the  case  before  the 
le  Court,  and  the  result  has  been 
■UisbRient  of  Mr.  Glarke*s  inno- 
fttf^most  complete  and  satisfactory 
i^  and  the  consequent  defeat  of  a 
<»  conspiracy,  first  to  defraud,  and 
min,  an  honest  man.  The  report 
trial  was  forwarded  by  one  of  the 
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CSalcutta  papers  announce  the  ar- 
r  die  brig  Sir  Francis  M'Naghten 
7ma  Diemen*s  Land,  China,  and 
The  passengers  by  her  from 
Town  are  Dr.  R.  Tytler,  with 
for  government;  Mr.  G.  A. 
;  and  Mr.  L.  Helraick,  assistant 
sary.  This  vessel  has  brought  in- 
lee  of  the  foundation  of  a  new  co« 
ad  at  Port  Raffles,  on  the  north 
f  New  HolUnd,  and  of  a  fort  for 
taction,  named  after  tlie  Duke  of 
gton,  on  the  18th  June,  in  lat  11^ 
long.  1320  42'  E.  lat,  by  Capt 
b  of  H.  M.'s  ship  Success.  The 
mtrguis  of  Lansdoume  and  Albion 
liaaed  by  a  large  fleet  of  pirate 
off  the  Twins,  in  the  Straits  of 
on  the  5th  July  1827.  The  prows 
nder  Dutch  colours.  The  Marquis 
wioume,  bound  from  Sydney  to  Cal- 
ouched  on  a  newly  discovered  shoal, 
le  Directioo,  on  the  eastern  coast 
r  Holland,  on  the  8th  June;  and 
89tb  July  touched  again  on  a  shoal, 
t  down  in  any  chart,  ofi*  Luban  Is- 
1  the  Straits  of  Rhio.  Got  off  from 
oak  without  damage. 

CAPT.  VAN   SANDAU. 

Teported  that  a  Capt.  Van  Sandao 
to  shot  dead  by  one  of  his  own 
la  on  the  Assam  frontier.  The  un- 
Ae  officer  was  dressed  in  a  white 
and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
lerstitious  and  alarmed  sipahi  took 
r  a  ghost,  and  fired  his  piece  with 
1  precision.— ^en.  Chron,,  ScjH,  4. 

MURDER  OF   A   CHILD. 


nine  years  of  age,  named  Beau- 
,  bv  a  mitive,  said  to  be  a  fakeer, 
mb,  on  the  22d  July.  The  victim, 
-iotemting  boy,  was  quietly  pro- 
f-  with  an^er  child  to  a  Sunday 
;  haid  in  the  chapel  at  Howrab>  on 
f-noning,  «  .  little   after    sercn 


o'clock,  when  the  infuriated  native,  arm* 
ed  with  a  bludgeon,  rushed  upon  bim, 
knocked  him  down  by  a  severe  blow  on 
the  head,  and  inflicted  other  blows  upon 
him,  as  well  as  upon  his  companion,  who 
saved  himself  by  flight.  The  poor  boy 
was  taken  to  the  general  hospital,  where 
he  died  the  same  evening,  llie  atrocious 
act  was  perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  many 
natives,  who  looked  on  with  calm  indiffew. 
rence,  and  didnot  even  assist  in  taking  up 
the  victim  after  the  deed  was  done.  The 
murderer  was  secured^  On  being  taken  up, 
he  declared  that  if  he  had  not  been  caught 
he  would  have  killed  many  more.  Varying 
reports  are  abroad  respecting  the  motive  to 
the  crime :  some  say  the  criminal  refers  it 
to  predestination;  some  to  other  super- 
stitious feelings ;  and  some  allege  that  the 
act  was  committed  in  revenge  for  some 
fancied  denial  of  justice  at  the  police  in  a 
complaint  against  an  European. 

CHOWaiNGHEE  THEATRE. 

'*  The  Road  to  Ruin  "  was  on  Friday 
evening  enacted  at  Chowringhee  Theatre, 
to  a  respectable  but  not  crowded  bouse. 
The  part  of  Goldfinch  introduced  an  ama- 
teur of  a  sister  presidency,  whose  theatrical 
fame  had  been  spoken  very  highly  of  in 
the  c6teries  of  the  drama.  A  Calcutta  is 
not,  emphatically  speaking,  an  applauding 
audience.  It  has  its  favourites ;  and  a 
stranger  must  not  expect  that  his  entriwriYL 
be  applauded,  or  that  he  will  receive  great 
encouragement,  until  he  becomes  knowob 
Instead  of  a  hearty  welcome,  therefore^ 
which  we  should  in  courtesy  bestow,  his 
dSlnU  was  maiked  by  no  uncommon  effb#t 
at  applause.  VThether  or  not  this  apathy 
had  a  benumbing  effect  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  amateur  we  cannot  say ;  but  certss 
the  first  scene  gave  us  no  extraordinary 
opinion  of  his  theatrical  ability.  Like 
many  tilings,  however,  he  improved  upon 
acquaintance;  and  we  marvel  if  ever 
Chowringhee  boards  boasted  of  a  better 
Goldfinch  than  the  gentleman  in  the  end 
proved  himself  to  be.  His  stature  is  rather 
above  the  middle  size,  and  his  person 
manly  and  agreeable.  He  appeared  awk- 
ward in  the  first  scene,  and  his  manner  in 
walking  round  to  exhibit  his  person  was 
ludicrous,  rather  than  such  as  to  give  full 
effect  to  his  « that's  your  sort  !**  His  sub- 
sequent scenes,  however,  made  up,  as  we 
have  before  hinted,  for  the  defects  of  the 
first,  and  the  scene  with  Milfbrd  in  the 
last  act,  where  he  describes  the  arts  of 
Calcutta  papers  contain  particulars  jockey  ism,  both  in  words  and  action,  was 
deliberate  murder  of  a  child,  a  boy  given  with  a  correctness,  certainly  unparal- 
leled on  these  boards,  perhaps  on  any 
other  in  the  present  day,  and  to  be  equal- 
led only  in  the  annals  of  real  sportinff. 
The  effect  was  irreastiUe^  and  was  f<M- 
lowed  by  the  loudeat  applause.  Wehattd 
it  whispered  that  this  was  tlie  fimt  attempt 
in  the  part  of  Oo^ffliiol^  «ad  <taft  daeom^- 
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stance,  if  true,  would  speak  g^atly  in 
favour  of  the  yersatiiity  of  theatrical  talent 
possessed  by  the  amateur,  if  we  contrast 
the  characters  of  Octavian  and  Shylocky  in 
which  we  hear  he  stands  unrivalled  in 
India.  On  the  whole,  the  play  was  ex- 
cellently performed,  and  though  the  trades- 
men were  a  shocking  motley  groupe,  and 
the  scenery  not  quite  sufficiently  attended 
to,  we  cannot  but  be  well  pleased  with 
the  evening's  amusement.  —  John  Bally 
Sqtt.  3. 

CHANGES   IN   GOVERNMENT  OFFICES. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Secretary  Lushington 
positively  goes  home  via  Bombay  and 
Egypt  in  October.  Mr.  Prinsep,  it  is 
reported,  will  succeed  to  the  vacant  office ; 
and  his  place  again,  we  hear,  will  be  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Molony  until  Mr.  H.  Mac- 
kenzie returns  to  the  presidency. — Ben* 
Chron*9  Sept*  4. 

THE   LATE  INSURBKCTION   AGAINST  THE 
SIXHS. 

During  the  late  disturbances  in  the 
Punjab,  which  were  so  soon  suppressed 
by  the  power  and  activity  of  Maharajah 
Runjit  Sinh,  no  pains  were  spared  to 
spread  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  insurgents  through  the  upper  and 
western  provinces.  As  might  be  sup. 
posed,  the  truth  on  these  occasions  was 
very  little  regarded ;  but  it  can  be  scarcely 
conceived  to  what  extent.  The  bulletins 
of  Buonaparte  were  miracles  of  veracity, 
compared  to  those  of  the  politicians  of 
Hindustan.  The  following,  which  is  a 
summary  translation  of  one  of  the  docu- 
ments sent  into  circulation,  will  shew  how 
well  the  practice  was  understood.  The 
paper  was  circulated  in  Malwa,  and  must 
have  been  issued  subsequently  to  the  time 
at  which  the  combined  troops  of  Yar 
Mohammed  Khan  and  Syed  Ahmed  had 
received  their  final  defeat  from  the  Sikh 
force  under  Budh  Sinh,  which  was  fol- 
lowed  by  the  immediate  pacification  of 
Peshawerand  Kabul. 

^  From  the  newspapers  issued  by  her 
Highness  Sumroo  Begum,  the  English 
papers  and  letters  to  the  Nawab  Mir  Khan, 
the  following  particulars  have  been  col- 
lected of  the  war  with  the  infidels  in  the 
north-west : — The  pious  Syed  Ahmed  hav- 
ing repaired  with  four  thousand  followers 
to  the  ruler  of  Kabul,  reproved  him  for 
his  indifference  to  the  cries  of  the  faithful, 
who  had  appealed  to  heaven  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  infidel  Sikhs ;  but  the 
prince  urged  his  incompetence  to  cope 
with  (heir  force.  It  fortunately  happened, 
shortly  afU*rwards,  that  the  Sikh  ruler  of 
Khairabad  committed  such  exactions  on 
the  district  of  Mir  Mohammed  Khan  that 
he  was  oblig^  to  apply  for  succour  to  his 
bwlber,    Yar  Moluanmed  of  Peshawer. 


That  chief,  with  7,000  horse  and  4^ 
foot,  marched  accordingly  to  his  aid,  and 
was  joined  by  the  Hakem  of  Kabul,  with 
10,000  horse  and  6,000  foot,  and  by  the 
holy  Syed,  whom  the  three  princes  joy- 
fully appointed  as  their  leader.  The  com- 
bined army  marched  towards  Khairabad, 
and  encountered  a  larse  host  of  infidels, 
which  they  totally  defeated,  chased  into 
the  fortress,  and  took  it.  The  Syed  ad- 
vanced to  the  Aba  Sind,  which  river,  then 
swollen  unusually  high,  became  fonkble 
at  his  prayers.  He  crossed  and  took  Axur, 
which  is  seven  coss  on  this  side.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  with  7,000  horse  and 
an  innumerable  host  of  foot  towards  La* 
hore,  whilst  Maulavi  Ismaiel  and  Maulavi 
Abdul  Hy  proceeded  in  other  directions, 
and  500  men  were  left  in  Azur.  Bndh 
Sinh,  with  5,000  men,  evading  the  princi- 
pal  divisions,  fell  suddenly  upon  this  little 
garrison,  who  resolutely  resisted  so  dis- 
proportionate a  force.  They  killed  2^500 
of  the  enemy,  but  were  reduced  to  twelfe, 
when  Maulavi  Isn^aiel,  coming  to  their  aid, 
dispersed  the  assailants,  putting  numbers  to 
the  sword.  Ramsinh,  with  12,000  Sikhs, 
attacked  the  Maulavi,  but  was  defeated 
with  prodigious  loss.  After  this,  Kripa 
Sinh,  ruler  of  Cashmir,  with  seventeen 
guns,  his  family,  and  followers,  joined 
the  Maulavi,  and  he  and  hb  family  adapt- 
ed the  Mussulman  religion  ;  five  com- 
panies of  the  regiment  of  Roshun  Khan, 
with  a  number  of  artillerymen,  also  join- 
ed the  Syed.  Runjit  Sinh  then  commanded 
his  French  officers  to  march  against  Pesha- 
wer,  but  they  replied,  give  us  a  hundred 
cannon,  which  Runjit  refusing,  the  Prince 
Kherg  Sinh,  with  30,000  horse,  ten  bat- 
talions of  foot,  and  fifty  guns,  moved 
out.  He  encamped  within  six  cos  of  the 
army  of  the  faitli,  which  had  been  joined 
by  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  Durani,  with 
12,000  horse,  10,000  foot,  and  fifty  guns. 
In  the  engagement  that  ensued,  and  which 
lasted  from  dawn  till  evening,  Kherg  Sinh 
was  totally  routed.  The  army  of  Islam, 
amounted  at  the  latest  advices,  to  50,000 
horse  and  44,000  foot,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected would  soon  amount  to  a  lac  and  a 
half.  The  Syed  has  ordered  that  two  ru- 
pees shall  be  given  for  every  Sikh  head, 
whilst  Runjit  has  promised  five  rupees  for 
the  head  of  every  Mohammedan."— Cbf> 
Gov,  Gaz.y  Aug*  30. 

CHANGE  IN  THE   MANAGEMENT   OF  THE 
STAMP   DUTIES. 

The  following  notification,  dated  Sd 
August,  has  been  published  by  the  govern- 
ment :— 

Inconvenience  having  been  experieoced 
in  the  general  management  of  the  Cal- 
cutta stamp  duties,  from  the  distance  al 
which  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Reveoue 
in  Calcutta  is  situated  from  the  stamp  of- 
fice,  and  more  especially  from  tha  delays 
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nt  to  the  necessity  of  making  Ve- 
es  to  the  board  before  stamps,  in 
I  imses,  can  be  affixed  to  deeds  and 
ncnts  sent  for  the  purpose.     The 

Hon.  the  Vice-President  in  Coun- 
r  virtue  of  Uie  powers  reserved  to 
mient  in  the  Sd  section  of  the  regu. 
for  raising  and  levying  stamp  duties 

the  town  of  Calcutta,  passed  on 
fh- June  last,  and  registered  in  the 
ni0  Court  on  the  12th  July  follow- 
fls  been  pleased  to  resolve,  that  from 
th  day  of  this  month  ( August)  the 
nd  management  of  the  said  stamp 

within  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and 
vwers  and  authorities  conferred  to 
ad  by  the  said  regulation,  shall  be 
irred  from  the  said  Board  of  Reve- 
f  Calcutta,  to  the  Board  of  Cus- 
Salt  and  Opium,  or  the  members 
f  for  the  time  being,  who  have  been 
ted  commissioners  for  the  manage* 
yf  the  Calcutta  stamp  duties,  4n  the 
r  prescribed  in  the  above  cited  sec* 

•  the  said  regulation, 

KARTHQUAKB. 

Ddhi    akbars  of  August   relate 

•  fort  of  Kolitaran  had  been  de- 
I  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  thousand 
t  buried  under  the  ruins.  The  same 
rffm   had  shivered  a  mountain  in 

which  falling  into  the  river  Rawee, 
the  country  to  be  inundated  to  a 

•  of  100  coss  round.  Three  thou- 
orlnnen  were  employed  in  cutting 
Del  through  the  mountain,  and  great 
eiui<Hi  was  entertained  of  the  injury 
»  be  inflicted  upon  Lahore  when- 
e  river  should  force  its  way  through 
annel.  It  was  computed  tliat  no 
than  30,000  victims  had  perished 
sbolera  in  Amritsir,  Lahore,  and 
ip. 

SHIPPING. 
Arrivals  in  the  River. 

IB.  Miwirva,  Hurre,  from  London.— S^pf. 
par/.  Atkins,  from  Livcrix)ol. — 2.  Albioiit 
,  ftom  Liverpool ;  Ladj/  of  the  Lake,  Ni- 
ton London ;  and  Ahgarris,  Smith,  from 
us  and  Madras.— K.  Sm!/nia,  Kendall,  from 
—0.  Grecian,  Smith,  from  London  and 
—18.  Weicome,  Buchanan,  from  Greenock. 
%t  Sly,  from  the  Mauritius — ^31.  MeUiah, 
,  from  Singapore ;  Emerald,  Heard,  from 
.  and  Lady  East,  Evans,  from  London 
drai.— 22.  Minerva,  Probyn,  from  Lon- 
lUdrgs  ;  and  Tnpaz,  Brewster,  from  Bos- 
;  Elizabeth,  Gautherin,  from  Bordeaux. 
mmtree,  Fenn,  from  London  and  Madras ; 
Dixon,  firom  London ;  Crisis,  I'eabody, 
veipool;  and  Francis  Warden,  fromBom- 
L  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Hanney,  from  Li- 
I  and  Tiffreu,  Sherifi',  from  Glasgow.— 
wmtn,  Hawkins,  from  Mauritius;  Kings- 
Wen,  from  London  and  Madras ;  and  La 
(hm  Bordeaux.— 28.  Harmony,  Anvery, 
Wlaaux  I  Oet,  1.  John,  Basils,  Arom  Rio. 
,  Sutton,  from  London  and  Madras. — 9. 
V  0/  Lttfudoum,  Noyes,  from  N.S.  Wales ; 
Mfr.  Guisance,  from  Bordeaux.— 10.  John 
MJifaMon,  /rom  Liverpool ;  John  Biggar, 
ram  Bombay;  and  Gonsalves,  Bucnln, 
■dcnn — n.   Lady  AVNaffhtn,   Fatth, 
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from  London  and  Madras.— 12^  -V  Alfred,  Fomicr^ 
from  Nants. — ^24.  Coromandel,  Label,,  from  Bor- 
deaux.—27.  Margue^^^^^/in^on,  Chapman,  from 
London.— 30.  Carnhrea  Castle,  Davey,  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  Biden,  flrom 
London  and  Madras. 

Departures  ftom  Calcutta. 

Aug.^,  Guortfian,  Sutherland,  for  Mauritius. 
—27.  David  Scott,  Thomhill,  for  Madras  and 
London ;  Madeline,  Coghlan,  for  Mauritius  and 
London.— 30.  St.  Leonard,  RuUierford,  for  Lon- 
don.—31.    Hashmy,    Lee,  for  Madras.  —  Sept.  I. 

Frances  Charlotte,    Talbert,    for  Mauritius 9. 

Croton,  Finder,  for  Singapore.— 11.  Sir  William 
Wallace,  Wilson,  for  London.— 15.  itidtana,  Web- 
ster, for  Isle  of  France.— 16.  Thames,  Warning, 
for  London.— 24.  Ann,  Adler,  for  Mauritius.— 45, 
Isabella,  Park«r,  for  Londoin  and  Ci^  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mackellar,  for  Mauritius.  —  Oct.  16.  Mil- 
fordi,  Jaqkson,  for  Bombay.— SO.  Simpson,  Black* 
for  Mauritius. 


.    .  BI&TUS* 

Afa»24.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut  and 
Adj.  Chitt)-,  of  a  daughter. 

Jitly  27.  At  Loodianah,  the  lady  of  Capt  L. 
Bruce,  12th  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

Aug.  5.  At  Delhi,  Mrs.  J.  Gould,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Saugor  (in  Malwa),  the  wife  of  Mr.  C. 
Turton,  of  the  Commissariat  Department,  of  a 
daughter. 

15.  At  Simla,  the  lady  of  Capt  Wm.  Turner, 
fort  adj.  of  Agra,  of  a  daughtar. 

17*  At  Futtehp<Mre,  the  lady  of  R.  Laqghton, 
Esq.,  assist  surg.,  of  daughter. 

18.  At  Chunar  Ghur,  Mrs.  Jaa.  Durand,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  The  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Murray,  of  a 
son. 

19.  Mrs.  W.  Walker,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  On  the  river,  near  Plassey,  the  lady  of  Assist 
Surg.  Barber,  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  Kumaiil,  the  lady  of  CApt.  H.  J.  Wood, 
horse  artillery,  of  her  fifth  son. 

—  Mrs.  Joe.  Pyva,  of  a  saa  and  heir. 

27.  At  AUighur,  the  lady  of  T.  J.  Turner,  Eiq.« 
civil  service,  of  a  daughtar. 

—  At  Kumtool  factory,  Tirhoot,  the  wifb  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Kennedy,'  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Agra,  Mrs.  W.  Kidd,  of  a  daughter. 
Sept.  2.  AC  Mymunsing,  the  lady  of  J.  Dunbar, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  son. 

4.  At  Neemuch,  the  lady  of  Mi^or  F.  Walker, 
05th  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Capt  C.  Cowles,  of  a  stlU-bom 
child. 

5.  Mrs,  Gray,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Gray,  of  the  Ben- 
gal Hurkaru  printing  establishment,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  T.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Madras, 
of  twins. 

—  Mrs.  E^wart,  of  a  daughter. 
&  Mrs.  E.  H.  GrindaU,  of  a  son. 

7.  The  lady  of  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  acting  assistant 
assay  master,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  F.  Law,  Esq.,  civil  ser- 
vice, of  a  son. 

8.  At  Luckeepore,  near  Commercolly,  the  lady 
of  H.  H.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  R.  GMxge,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Howrah,  Mrs.  J.  Statham,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Geo.  Baiille,  sur- 
geon to  his  Majesty  of  Oude,  of  a  son. 

—  At  MuUye,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Col.  J.  H. 
Cave,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  O.  Strafford,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  The  lady  of  Wm.  Hawes,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

13.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Fleuiy,  of  a  daughter. ' 

14.  Mrs.  Jas.  Ogilvie,  of  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Lieut  Glasgow,  Clsc  N.I.,  of  a 
son,  still-bom. 

18.  At  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  Capt  A.ShuId- 
ham,  dep.  assist  a^j.  gen.  pay  dei«rtment,  of  a 
daughter. 

19.  At  Garden  Reach,  the  lady  of  S.  O.  Palmer, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  adauriiter, 

—  The  lady  of  Longucvule  Clarke,  Esq.,  bar* 
rister  at  law,  of  a  son. 

21.  The  lady  of  John  Lowe,  Kiq*,  of  a  son. 

23.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Rymer,  of  a  sgn. 

24.  The  wife  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Wymss,  of  the  Sur. 
veyor  General's  Office,  of  a  son.  * 

25.  Mrs.  A.  M.  D'Soun,  of  a  ion  and  htUr, 
S  D 
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MARRXA6SS. 

Sept.  1.  At  the  Cathedral,  Mr.  M.  I.  Meodes  to 
Mn.  J.  PraigOi 

—  Mr.  T.  Pereira  to  Min  M.  Cope. 

lo:  At  Futtyghur,  Mr.  Geo.  Tuttle  to  Miss  M. 
HenneBsey. 
17.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mapleton  to  Miss  A.  Henry. 
22.  Mr.  S.  Stevens,  mariner,  to  Miss  M.  Gomes. 

—  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Mr.  J.  Alexander, 
of  the  British  Gallery,  to  Caroline,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  McNamara,  of  the  Armenian  Pbi> 
lanthropic  Academy. 


DEATHS. 

Map  23.  At  Bogwangcdah,   Lieut.  H.  C.  Clerk- 
son,  41st  N.I. 

June  4.  At  Cawn{knre,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and 
Adj.  Chitty. 

.  Aug.  3,  At  Asseerghur,  Lieut.  W.  F.  Barlow, 
adi.  of  23d  N.I. 

18.  At  Saugor,  the  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Burrldge, 
H.C.'s  marine,  aged  4  years. 

22.  At  Cawnpore,  Lfeut.  atid  Adj.  Chitty,  pro- 
vincial battalion.  

26;  At  Delhi,  Mrs.  Burnett,  lady  of  Brigadier 
Burnett,  C.B.,  in  her  37th  year. 

Sept.  3.  At  Boribaree  factory,  district  of  Rung- 
pore,  Capt.  J.  H.  Van  Hdsdingen,  aged  65,  many 
years  a  commander  in  the  Hbn.  Danish  Asiatic 
Company's  service. 

—  At  Kurnaul,  of  cholera  morbus,  the  Hon. 
Lieut  Enrol  Blake,  Bengal  artillery,  brother  to 
Lord  Westcourt,  and  a4i.  Sirhind  division  of  ar- 
tillery. 

-   8.  Mr.  John  Botellho,  assistant  at  the  General 
Post  Office,  aged  35. 
>—  At  Dinapore,  Capt.  Sam.  Houlton,  11th  N  J. ' 

—  Mrs.  Mary  Metcalfe,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
H.  T.  Metcalfe,  aged  36. 

10.  At  Saugor,  Azma  Maria,  wife  of  Capt.  Wm» 
Aldous,  38th  N.I.^  aged  23. 

— -  Mr.  J.  H.  Carrow,  aged  23. 

11.  Eliza  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Paton,  aged 
6  years. 

13.  At  Chittagong,  of  bilious  fever,  Lieut.  S. 
Stapleton,  acting  ao().  52d  N.I. 

17.  At  Barrackpore,  Mr.  M.  F.  Dalton,  late  an 
asstetant  in  the  office  of  the  major  of  brigade  of 
that  place,  aged  33. 

20.  Drowned  in  returning  from  Sulkeah  to  his 
ship,  Capt.  Cbas.  Cowan,  aged  36,  of  the  ship 
Venus, 

—  At  Barrackpore^  Lieut  D'Arcy  Preston,  65th 

21.  Mr.  G.  B.  Judah,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
aged  27. 

—  At  Dum-Dum,  James  Andrew  Graham,  only 
son  of  Mr.  James  Robertson,  head  schoolmaster 
at  that  station. 

23.  AtFortWHliam,  Lieut  W.  H.  Humfrey,  of 
the  artillery,  aged  18. 

24.  Mastor  D.  A.  Powell,  aged  14. 

Lately,  At  Barrelly,  Mrs.  Kempball  wife  of 
Mr.  Commissary  Kempball* 


ments  to  be  withdrawn  from  tbcir  duties 
abroad  and  sent  home  in  charge  of.  inr. 
valids;  and  when  that  absolute  necessity, 
occurs,  some  one  should  be  selected  for 
the  charge  vfho  is  coming  home  on  fur. 
lough,  and  whose  passage  may  be  paid* 
but  no  extra  allowance  given  beycHid  the 
sum  for  each  man  which  is  specified  in 
regulations  hereafter  referred  to. 

'*  It  not  appearing  that  any  instructions 
are  issued  for  the  guidance  of  surgeons  in 
charge  of  invalids  and  time-expired  men 
of  our  service  returning  to  £ngland  on 
private  ships,  we  have  caused  to  be  framed 
a  draft  of  the  instructions  which  we  are  of 
opinion  should  be  furnished  to  them.  A 
copy  is  now  transmitted  to  you  in  the 
packet  for  that  purpose. 

"  JnslriLctions* 

To  Mr,  ,  Surgeon  of  the  ■ 
Ship           ■  ,  which  has  beeo  -engaged  tp 
in  the  service  of  the  said 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO   SHIP  SURGEONS. 

Fort  Sf.Ceorge,  April  3,  1827 The 

Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has  been 
pleasi^  to  direct  that  the  following  extract 
from  a  general  letter  from  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  the  Military  Depart- 
ment, under  date  the  12tb  July  1826,  be 
published  in  general  orders  :-* 

'<  A  preference  should  always  be  given  to 
private  ships  which  have  surgeons  on  their 
establishment,  and  it  will  only  be  in  cases 
of  indispensable'  necessity  that  we  shall 
Mnction  the  surgeons  of  our  own  establish. 


convey 

Company,  or  to  the  Surgeon  for  the  time 
being,  time-expired  men,  and  invalids  tp 
England. 

That  you  provide  yourself  with  such 
books  and  instruments  as  are  necessary  for 
your  practice  and  the  proper  discbarge  of 
your  duty  in  the  station  of  surgeon  09 
board  this  ship. 

That  you  furnish  the  government  with 
a  list  of  such  medicines  as  you  may  have 
on  board,  stating  whether  you  consider 
the  same  sufficient  for  the  ship's  company 
and  troops,  and  if  not,  that  you  fumidi 
the  government  with  a  list  of  such  articles 
as  you  may  require  for  the  troofM  for  the 
voyage  home. 

That  such  medicines  as  may  be  remaining 
on  hand  when  the  ship. arrives  in  England, 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  Company's  Baggage 
Warehouse,  New  Street,  Bishopsgate  Si^eet, 
London,  and  a  receipt  for  the  same  to  b^ 
obtained,  which  receipt  is  to  be  delivered 
into  the  Shipping-office,  to  be  laid  before 
the  committee  of  shipping  with  your  jour- 
nal. 

That  you  keep  a  journal  of  your  prac- 
tices agreeably  to  the  form  annexed,  writ- 
ing, day  by  day,  therein  the  names  of  the 
men  under  your  care^  their  hurts  or  dis- 
tempers, their  particular  symptoms,  and 
the  day  of  their  recovery,  removal,  or 
death,  together  with  your  prescriptions 
and  method  of  treatment.  That  you  make 
the  necessary  entries  accordingly,  and 
sign  and  present  the  same  to  the  captain  at 
the  end  of  every  month,  for  his  signature 
likewise. 

That  you  extract  from  your  journal  the 
most  remarkable  cases,  and  give  a  regular, 
separate  history  of  them  at  the  end  thereoH 
liiat  you  likewise  enter  in  your  journal 
the  method  of  victualling  in  the  homeward- 
bound  passage,  and  state  your  obsenratioiia 
thereon,  together  with  every  occurrence 
during  the  course  of  the  voyage  whiclh 

in 
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opioioD,  BUiy  have  contributed  to 
hli  or  dckness  of  the  people  on 

ydu  visit  the  men  under  your  care 
twice  a  day,  and  oftener  if  tlicir 
taoces  require  it,  that  none  may 
le  assistance  and  relief. 
you  inform  the  captain  every  day 
Doodition  of  your  patients,  espe- 
r.any  of  their  distempers  are  in- 
I  that  they  may  be  separated  from 

as  spirits,  anti-scorbutics,  wine, 
er  articles  are  sent  on  board  by  the 
Dent  for  the  use  of  the  military  in 
tigt^  if  you  find  it  absolutely 
7  at  any  dnie  for  the  sick  recruits 
upplied  with  wine  or  other  neces- 
fou  are  to  apply  in  writing  to  your 
ider  for  the  same,  entering  in  the 

such  your  application,  with  the 
■rs  received  in  consequence  thereof. 

you  do  invariably  enter  in  your 
'file  cases  of  the  sick  who  may  re- 
fine or  other  extra  comforts,'  to- 
irith  the  quantities  consumed  by 
rson  daily. 

when  the  ship  shall  have  completed 
ige,  you  insert  in  your  journal,  by 
index,  a  regular  return  or  list  of  the 
ting  the  following  particulars : 
Die  time  of  their  being  taken  ill. 
Hieir  names, 
[beir  diseases. 

Hie  date  and  manner  of  the^termi- 
if  the  diseases,  whether  in  recovery 
I9  or  the  situation  of  the  sick  at  the 

you  make  three  divisions  of  the 

Brst,  containing  the  names  of  those 
1  on  the  voyage. 

second,  of  those  taken  ill  in  the 
,  either  while  in  port  or  in  passing 
le  port  to  another, 
the  third,  of  those  taken  ill  on  the 
homeward;  that  you  enter  their 
in  the  index  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  were  taken  ill. 
you  also,  when  the  ship  shall  have 
^  her  voyage,  insert  in  your  jour- 
;eneral  return  of  the  number  of 

who  embarked,  the  number  of 
id  the  number  of  those  who  reco- 
r  died,  agreeably  to  the  annexed 
f  a  return  of  these    particulars, 

when  filled  up,   is  to  be  signed 
ootamaiider  and  yourself, 
this  journal  is  to  be  produced  upon 
rival  to  the  physician  appointed  by 

rsy  for  his  examination,  who  is 
his  judgment  thereupon,  after 
lie  journal  is  to  be  left  at  the  Ship- 
See,  £ast-India  House,  to  be  laid 
the  committee  of  shipping,  when 
Ds  will  be  given  as  to  the  payment 
ilkiwance  H  15s.  each  man  landed 
land." 


COMDUCTOaS  OP   ORONANCK.  , 

Fort  St,  George,  AjfrU  24,  1827.— The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  direct,  that  one  conductor  and  ten  sub- 
conductors  be  added  to  the  pt'esent  esta- 
blishment of  the  ordnance  department,  to 
be  atUched  to  the  arsenal  of  Fort  St. 
George,  for  the  purpose  of  being  employ- 
ed on  any  general  duty  where  their  ser- 
vices may  be  required. 

REGIUBNTAL   RXCORDS,   &Q. 

Fort  St.  George,  May  I,  1827.— Seve- 
ral instances  having  lately  come  to  his 
£xc.  the  Commander-in-chiePs  notice  of 
great  deficiencies  in  regimental  records  and 
books  of  instruction,  and  oflScers  com- 
manding corps  having  been  unable  to  ac- 
count for  them,  or  to  state  when  and 
where  they  were  lost  or  destroyed;  his 
Excellency  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  when- 
ever any  part  of  the  records  or  books  of 
instrucdbn  of  a  corps  may  be  lost  or  des- 
troyed, a  court  of  inquiry  shall  be  imme- 
diately assembled  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
and  its  proceedings  transmitted  through 
the  regular  channel  to  head-quarters.  In 
the  event  of  this  order  being  neglected 
officers  commanding  corps  for  the  time 
being  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  defi* 
ciencies  at  the  time  they  may  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  books  of  instruction  supplied  for 
the  use  of  officers  belonging  to  corps  and 
departments  are  to  be  examined  monthly, 
by  commanding  officers  of  corps,  before 
making  out  tlie  returns,  and  are  on  no 
account  to  be  taken  away  from  the  corps 
when  officers  proceed  on  leave  or  sick 
absent,  and  commanding  officers  signing 
the  returns  will  be  held  responsible  for  any 
losses  not  duly  reported  and  accounted  for. 

ORDNANCS   STAFF   ALLOWANCES. 

Fort  St.  George,  May  25,  1827. — The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  deems  it 
expedient  to  direct  the  following  modifi- 
cations of  the  allowances  of  the  several 
warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers 
mentioned  underneath. 

Staff  Pay  and  Allow-     Pay  and  Staff  Allowances 
anoesdxawn  at  presoit.       to  be  drawn  in  future. 
Dep.  Com.  of  Ordnance. 

Staff  pay 250     Subsistence    ...40 

^  Battaof  Lieut.  60     Staff  allowance  270 

Rupees  310  Rupees  310 

Assistant  Com.  of  Ordnance. 

Staff  pay 200     Subsistence  ...  40 

\  Batta  of  Ens. . .  45     Staffallo waikce  205 

245  245 

Dep.  Assbt.  Com.  of  Ordnance. 

Staff  pay 120     Subsistence   ...40 

\  Batuo^Ens...  45    Staffallowanoe  185 
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Stdf  Pay  and  Allow-      Pay  and  Staff  Allowances 
ances  drawn  at  present.      to  be  drawn  in  future. 

Troop  Qr.  Mast,  of  Horse  Art. 

Staff  pay    72  3     Subsistence    ...  40 

i  Batta .30  0     Staff  allowance    63 

102  3  103 

Conductor  of  Ordnance* 

Subsistence 48     Subsistence    ...  40 

^  Battaof  Ens...  45     Staff  allowance   53 

93  93 

Sub- Conductor  of  Ordnance. 

Subsistence 35     Subsistence  ...  SO 

i  Batta 15     Staff  allowance    20 

50  50 

2.  The  new  scale  of  subsistence  and 
staff  allowance  is  to  be  the  same  for  any 
month ;  the  former  to  be  drawn  in  advance 
and  the  latter  in  arrear — no  batta  will  be 
payable  in  garrison  or  cantonment.  Tent 
allowance  or  house-rent  will  be  drawn 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  horse 
allowance  of  troop  quarter-master  will 
remain  unaltered.  In  the  field,  at  field 
posts,  or  when  marching,  the  same  field, 
(half)  batta  will  be  drawn  as  heretofore* 


niSCHAKGBD   SOLDIERS. 

Port  St.  George,  June  1,  1827.— The 
Hpn.  the  Governor  in  Council,  having 
taken  into  consideration  certain  inconve- 
niences connected  with  the  existing  system 
observed  in  sending  discharged  European 
soldiers  of  the  Hon.  Company*8  service  to 
England,  is  pleased  to  authorize  the  fol- 
lowmg  regulations. 

Men  recommended  to  be  discharged  by 
invalidfng,  &c.  committees,  are  to  remain 
with  their  corps  until  all  claims,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  have  been  adjusted  at 
regimental  head-quatters ;  all  vouchers 
coimected  with  such  claims  as  may  not 
admit  of  regimental  adjustment,  are  to  be 
forwarded  by  commanding  officers  without 
delay  by  tappall,  and  not  by  the  indivi- 
duals, to  the  town-mf^or  of  Fort  St. 
George. 

The  proceedings  of  invaliding,  &c. 
committees,  in  the  case  .of  Europeans,  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  final.  Such  men 
as  may  be  passed  by  them  are  to  be  sent 
to  Fort  St.  George,  and  when  collected, 
are  to  undergo  an  examination  before  a 
medical  committee,  to  be  assembled  for 
that  purpose,  and  at  whose  recommenda. 
tion  tlie  discharge  will  be  sanctioned. 

All  men  so  discharged  are  to  remain 
upon  the  strength  of  their  respective  corps 
in  receipt  of  their  full  pay  until  embarked 
for  Europe,  the  date  of  such  embarkation 
to  be  notified  by  the  town  mtyor  of  Fort 
St.  George  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
army,  when  the  individuals  will  be  struck 
off  Uie  returns  of  the  corps  respectively 
by  orders  from  thai,  deparUaoat, 


All  discharged  men  are  hereafter  to  be 
plac^  in  charge  of  a  CDmmisdoned  officer^ 
in  the  Company's  service,  returning  to* 
England  on  furlough.  It  will  be  the 
special  duty  of  the  officer  in  charge-to  see 
justice  done  to  his  men  on  the  paasagtf 
home,  with  respect  to  their  piwfsions  as 
well  as  the  medical  comforts  and  treatmeBt 
of  the  sick,  and  finally  to  attend  at  the 
India  House,  furnished  with  the  neoes^ 
sary  vouchers  of  the  complete  adjustment 
of  their  claims  upon  Government. 

Fort  St.  George,  June  26,  1827.— The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  direct  that  the  provisions  of  the  geQ«*I 
order  of  the  1st  inst.,  regarding  soldiers, 
discharged  the  service  and  ordered  hom^ 
shall  be  considered  equally  applicable  to 
time-expired  men  and  pensioners  of  the 
Hon.  Company's  service  proceeding  to 
England. 


SUPSaiVTEMDIVO   EKGIKSItl^S. 

Fort  St.  George,  SejH.  4,  1827. —The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has  deemed 
it  expedient  to  cancel  the  rule  laid  dowa- 
in  paragraph  55  of  the  engineer  regula- 
tions, and  to  direct  that  when  superio. 
tending  engineers  wish  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence  from  their  divisions,  &c.  their  ap<^ 
plications  to  his  Exc.  the  Commander-in-  | 
chief  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Military 
Board,  who,  in  forwarding  them,  will  slate 
fvhether  any  objection,  connected  with  the 
duties  of  the  applicant,  exists  to  a  com- 
pliance with  the  request. 

The  application  will  be  sent  to  the  Mi- 
litary  Board  through  tlie  officer  com- 
manding the  division,  who  will  report,  for 
the  Board's  information,  the  arrangement 
which  the  superintending  engineer  may 
propose  to  make  for  conducting  the  duties 
of  his  department  during  his  absence^  or 
until  provided  for  by  superior  authority. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

XNSIGN   R.    GOZMQ. 

Head-Quarters,  Calcutta,  Septt  10,1837. 
-*At  a  Generid  CourUMartial  held  al 
Fort  St.  George,  on  the  2d  day  of  July 
1827,  and  continued  by  adjournments  to 
the  1 1th  of  the  same  month,  Ens.  Ricbiid 
Going,  of  H.M.*s  First,  or  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  was  arraigned  on  the  fol- 
lowing charge,  viz. 

Ens.  Rich.  Going,  of  H.M.'s  First,  of 
the  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot,  placed  in 
arrest  by  Capt.  Cross,  of  the  same  corps, 
at  the  desire  and  on  the  complaint  of 
Capt.  John  Charretie,  commander  of  the 
H.  C.*s  ship  Bombay,  and  charged  as  fol« 
lows:— • 

With  conduct  unbecoming  the  cfaanc- 
ter  of  an  officer  and  a  sentlenian,  in 
seizing  by  the  throat  and  Kicking  C^det 
Sydenham   Geo.  Chas.   Renandy  on  the 

deck 
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Ibe  H.C's  ship  Bombay,  at  sea, 

Sth  of  May  1827. 

I  which  charge  the  court  came  to 

>wiiig  decision : 

imirt  having  most  maturely  weigh- 

eoDsidered  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
rought  forward  in  support  of  the 
t)<Mi,  as  well  as  what  the  prisoner 
idb.  Going  hath  urged  in  his  de. 
nd  the  evidence  in  support  thereof, 
iiiion> 

En^^— Guilty  of  seizing  by  the  neck 
luDg  with  his  knee  Mr.  Cadet  Sy- 
I  Geo.  Chas.  Renand,  on  the  deck 
ar.C.'s  ship  Bombay,  at  sea,  on  the 

May  1827  ;  but  the  court  is  fur- 
'  opinion,  that  from  the  peculiar 
tences  of  the  case,  the  prisonei*s 
tia  not  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
anbecsoming  the  character  of  an 
ind  a  gentleman. 

vicff.—- The  court  having  found  the 
r  guilty  to  the  extent  above  stated, 
being  conduct  irregular  and  in- 
ite,  doth  sentence  him,  the  said  Ens. 
voing,  to  lose  one  step  of  his  regi- 
rank,  and  to  rank  next  below  Ens. 
Johnston  in  the  regiment. 
foregoing  opinion  and  sentence  are 
sd  and  confirmed. 

(Signed)     G.  T.  Walker. 
court  throughout  the  trial  of  Ens. 

appears  to  have  acted  with  judg- 
md  discrimination,  and  the  Lieu- 
general  has  been  gratified  to  learn 
»  young  officer  has  been  able  to 
imaelf  in  its  opinion  from  the  most 

port  of  the  charges  against  him, 

earnestly  hopes  that  tlie  slight  sen- 
tere  allotted  vvill  yet  serve  as  a  suf. 
izample,  to  others  as  well  as  to  him- 
Mt  a  blow  under  any  circumstances 

be  suffered  in  the  army  without 
m^it,  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
taiion  ;  and  although  youth,  inex- 
»,  and  previous  cause  of  irritation, 
een  here  allowed  to  plead  in  excuse, 
one  flatter  himself  that  such  excuses 

lightly  admitted.  No  one  receives 
nission  till  of  an  age  when  he  is  ez- 
,  as  a  man,  fully  to  feel  as  well  as 
prebend  what  is  due  to  the  character 
^tleman,  which,  as  an  officer,  he 
id  to  support,  and  he  is  early  made 
Dted  with    the    Articles  of    War, 

dictate  the  penalty  entailed  upon 
iraction  of  this  his  highest  duty, 
then  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  blow 
equal  is  an  insult — to  an  inferior, 
y»  How  then,  under  all  the  con- 
leei  flowing  from  either  case,  can 
le  hope  to  purify  himself  from  the 
mal  character  of  ungentlemanlike 
our,  and  the  positive  consequences 
Hi  \o  ity  under  the  26th  article  of  the 
Mlion  of  the  Articles  of  War  ? 
pod)  G.  T.Walkkr,  Lieut Gep. 
I  foregoing  order  is  to  be  enteiced  in 


the  general  order-book,  and  read  at  the 
head  of  evepy  regiment  in  his  Majesty^B 
service  in  India. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief^ 
A.  Macoonald^ 
Adj.  Gen.  of  H.M.*s  army  in  Indi^. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS; 

Sept.  14.  E.  P.  Thomson,  Esq.*  to  be  head  as« 
sistant  to  principal  collector  and  assistant  magis- 
trate in  Cuddapah. 

Mr.  Surgeon  H.  Atkinson  to  be  secretary  to 
mint  committee. 

18.  C.  M.  Bushby,  Esq.,  to  be  register  to  Pro- 
vincial Court  for  Western  division. 

25.  Mr.  N.  Birsay^  to  be  master  attendant  at 
N^gapatam. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Sept*  7.  The  Rev.  R.  A.  Denton  permitted  to 
place  his  services  at  disposal  of  government  of 
Fort  ComwaOis. 

The  Rev.  John  Hallewell  to  have  chaxoe  of 
Black  Town  Chapel,  Hospital,  and  Jail,  from 
date  of  Mr.  Denton's  embarkation  for  Penang. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fbrt  St,  George,  Aug.  17»  1827.— Capt.  John 
Metcalfe,  4th  N.I.,  transferred  to  faivalid  estab.* 
at  his  own  request. 

2^h  N.I.  Sen.  Lieut.  J.  S.  WylUe  to  be  capt., 
and  Sen.  Ens.  J.  White  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Sinclair 
dec. ;  date  13th  Aug.  1827- 

Lieut.  C.  H.  Grseme,-5ih  L.C.,  to  be  assistant 
to  resident  in  Mysore. 

Capt  St.  John  Froich,  2d  Europ.  JlegL,  to  be 
a  temporary  sub-assist,  com.  gen. 

Aug.  21.— Lieut.  S.  Best,  of  engineers,  to  be 
assistant  to  superintoid.  enghieer  In  northern  divi< 
sion. 

Capt.  A.  H.  Colberg,  13th  N.I.,  to  command 
1st  bat.  of  pioneers,  v.  Sinclair  dec 

Capt.  J.  Macdonald,  45th  N.I.,  to  be  brigade 
major  in  Malabar  and  Canaxa,  v.  Colberg. 

29th  N.I.  Lieut.  F.  L.  Nioolay  to  be  qii*  mast, 
interp.,  andpaym.,  v.  WyUie  prom. 

Ut  Extra  N.L  Lieut.  G.  Wright,  10th  N.L,  to 
be  adj.,  v.  Nicolay. 

Infiintrjf.  Sen.MaJ.  R.  L.  Evans  to  be  Ueut. 
col.,  hi  sue  to  M*Leod  pram. ;  dated  7th  July 
1827. 

22d  N.I»  Sen.  Capt  J.  Bayley  to  be  mi^..  Sen. 
Lieut  J.  F.  Bird  to  oe  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  J.  F. 
KeUet  to  be  lieut,  in  sue  tofvans  prom. ;  dated 
7th  July  1827. 

Assist  Surg.  R.  Filson,  to  be  port  and  marine 
surgeon,  andto  have  duurge  of  Male  Asylum  and 
police  estab.,  v.  M*Leod  resigned. 

Assist  .Surg.W.  R.  Smyth  app.  to  charge  of  sick 
officers  at  Sa&t  Thom^,  and  oi  louthreast  district 
of'Royapettah,  v.  Filson. 

Head-Quarters,  iftig'.SI.— Ens.  G*  G.  Browne 
removed,  at  his  own  request,  from  40th  to  29th 
N.I. 

Aug.  92.— Assist  Surg.  J.  M'Farland  removed 
from  Ist  brig,  horse  artill.  to  7th  L.C.— Assist 
Surg.  D.  Munro  removed  from  29th  to  5th  N.I.— 
Asstet  Surg.  M.  B.  PoUock  app.  to  do  duty  with 
H.M.'s  45th  Foot 

Aug.  26.—Lieut  CoL  P.  W.  Wil«m  ronoved 
from  22d  to  37th  N.L,  and  Lieut  CoL  R.  L» 
Evans  (late  prom.)  posted  to  S2d  N.L 

Capt  J.  Metcalfe  (recently  invalided)  posted  to 
1st  Nat  Vet  Bat 

Assist  Surg.  Q.  JamiesMi  removed  ftxan  8tfa  to 
44h  N.L,  and  AiiW.  Suig.  J.  ThompKm  from  lit 

to46thdltto.    .  ^^^ 
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Fort  at.  George,  J4g.  »4.-<3apt.  A.  Tulloch, 
deputy  in  commiMariat  department,  to  be  dep* 
com.  gen.,  v.  Grant  dec 

Dep.  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  Capt.  R.  M'Leod  to  be 
assist.  oom>  gen.,  ▼.  Tulloch. 

Sub-Assist.  Com.  Gen.  Lieut.  E.  Armstrong  to 
be  dep.  assist,  com.  gen.,  v.  M'Leod. 

Temp.  Sub-Assist.  Com.  Gen.  Lieut.  J.  Hill  to 
sub-assist,  com.  gen.,  v.  Armstrong. 

Lieut.  G.  H.  Thomas,  7th  L.C.,  to  be  a  temp, 
sub-assist,  com.  gen. 

4M  N.I.  Sen.  Lieut.  J.  D.  Stokes  to  be  capt, 
and  Sen.  Ens.  H.  W.  Wood  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Met- 
calfe invaUded ;  dated  18th  Aug.  1827- 

Aug.  28.— Cadets  J.  R.  Starke,  R.  Younghus- 
band,  Wm.  Drew,  A.  E.  Moore,  H.  Maughan, 
and  W.  B.  Littlebafes  admitted  to  infantry,  and 
prom,  to  ensigns. 

ArtiUery.  Lieut.  J.  T.  Baldwin  to  be  adj.  to  3d 
bat.,  V.  Baylis  permitted  to  return  to  Europe. 

Wfc  L.C.  Sen.  Comet  H.  Fraser  to  be  lieut.,  v. 
GaitskeU  invalided ;  date  21st  March  1827. 

9th  N.I.  Sen.  Ens.  R.  S.  M.  Sprye  to  be  lieut, 
V.  HoUand  resigned ;  dated  15th  March  1827. 

18<ft  N,I.  Sen.  Ens.  H.  S.  Kennedy  to  be  lieut, 
v«  Mitchell  dec  {  dated  12th  Jan.  1827. 

3Ath  or  C.L.L  Sen.  Lieut  T.  S.  Claridge  to  be 
capt,  and  Sea.  Ens.  W.  T.  Furlonge  to  be  lieut, 
V.  Hod^g^n  retired;  dated 21st  June  1826. 

Aug.  31.— Mr.  H.  C.  Ludlow  admitted  on  estab. 
as  an  assist  surg.,  and  appointed  to  do  duty  under 
gar.  surg.  of  Fort  St  George. 

Assist  Surgs.  P.  Poole  and  W.  WooUett  per- 
mitted to  enter  on  general  duties  of  army. 

Sept.  4.— Lieut  Col.  G.  Cadell,  23d  Light  Inf., 
apd  dep.  adj.  gen.  of  army,  permitted  to  retire 
from  H.C.'s  service  in  compliance  with  his  request 

'Lieut  J.  OgUvie,  H.M.'s  13th  Drags.,  to  bean, 
extra  aid-de-camp  to  Hon.  the  Governor. 

Cadets  B.  Bale  and  Josiah  Smith  admitted  to 
infantry,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Head-Quarters,  Aug.  28 — Lieut  Home,  of  ar- 
tn.,  removed  from  3d  to  4th  bat,  and  Lieut  Beck 
from  1st  to  4th  bat.  artillery. 

Sept.  1.— Lieut  R.  F.  Earns,  33d  N.L,  removed 
from  rifle  corps,  and  directed  to  Join  his  regt. 

Sept,  4. — Comets  (recently  prom.)  posted  to  Regis. 
John  Whitlock  to  8th  L.C.;  C.  T.  Willis,  5th  do. ; 
Wm.  Wyndhara,  8th  do. ;  S.  W.  Hennah,  7th  do. ; 
W.  H.  Ricketts,  6th  do. ;  F.  G.  J.  Lascellcs,  2d 
do. ;  N.  Wroughton,  5th  do. 

Ensigns  (recently  prom.)  posted  to  Regis.  Edw. 
Stevenson  to  9th  N.I.  H.  Pereira,  43d  do.  R. 
Maclcenzie,  8th  do.  T.  A.  Jenkins,  33d  do.  D. 
Pearson,  34th  or  C.L.I.  R.  .Cannan,  40th  N.I. 
C.  H.  St  J.  Bablngton,  2d  Eurqp.  R^t  John 
Merritt,  41st  N.L  Jas.  Hoga;rth,  ^h  do.  W.  R. 
Annesley,  38th  do.  Gregory  Haines,  iBth  do.  S. 
C.  Macpherson,  9th  do.  ,Wm.  Taylor,  7th  do. 
F.  H.  Sansom,  42d  do.  P.  E.  L.  Rickards,  17th 
do.  S.  G.  C.  Renaud,  16th  do.  Jos.  Dods,  4th 
da    Geo.  Davis,  45th  do.    Wra*  Garrow,  21st  do. 

Ensigns  (recently  prom.)  appointed  to  do  duty.  J. 
R.  Sti^e,  R.  Younghusband,  W.  Drew,  A.  E. 
Moore,  H.  Maughan,  and  W.  B.  Littldiales,  with 
infantry  recruiting  depdt 

Assist  Surg.  W.  WooUett,  app.  to  do  duty  with 
let  N.L,  andAssist  Surg.  P.  Poole,  with  2d  do. 

For*  St.  George,  Sept.  7— Capt  B.  R.  Hitchins, 
5l8t  N.L,  to  be  a  dep.  adj.  gen.  of  army  with  offi- 
cial rank  of  major,  v.  Cadeu  retired. 

Capt  H.  White,  7th  N.L,  to  be  assist  adj.  gen. 
of  army,  v.  Hitchins. 

Capt  R.  Alexander,  48th  N.L,  to  be  dep.  assist 
qu.  mast  gen.  in  centre  division,  v.  White. 

Infantry.  Sen-  MaJ.  G.  Hunter,  fhmi  13th  N.L, 
to  be  lieut  coL,  v.  Cadell  retired ;  dated  5th  Sept. 
1827. 

I3th  N.I.  Sen.  Cant  J.  Wilson  to  be  maj.  Sen. 
Lieut  J.  Briggs  to  be  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  H.  C. 
Bevor  to  be  lieut,  in  sue  to  Himter  prom. ;  dated' 
5th  Sept.  1827. 

Assist  Surg.  M.  B.  Pollok  permitted  to  enter  on 
^^eneraJ  duties  of  anny  fxdm  lOth  ApiU  1827. 


Mr.JohnTowell  app.  a  temponirt  avist.  lOg' 
from  24th  Aug. 

Lieut  R.  F.  Otter,  Sdth  N.I.,  to  be  an  avirt. 
surveyor  of  2d  class. 

Sept*  Ih—^ArtiUery.  Sen.  Ist-Lieut  P.  Hanunond 
to  be  capt,  V.  Brooke  dec ;  dated  0th  Aug.  1887. 

Maj.  R.  Jeffiries,  6th  L.C.,  trautered  to  tar. 
estab.  at  his  request 

Head-Quarters,  Sepi  10.— Lteut  CoL  a  Hvntff 
(late  nrom.)  posted  to  23d  or  WaUiOalibad  L.L,  v. 

Ens.  H.  Maughan  directed  to  do  .duty  wHhttA 
N.L 

Sept.  11 Lieut  CoU  J.  S.  Fraser  removed  ftwa 

1st  to  24th  N.L,  and  Lieut  CoL  J.  Green  mm 
24th  to  1st  ditto. 

Assist  Surg.  J.  T.  Maule  remofved  ftom  lit  ts 
12th  N.L 

Ens.  B.  Bale  and  J.  Smith  (lat^y  prom.)  app* 
to  do  duty  with  infantry  recruiting  depOt. 

Sept.  12.— MiO*  R.  Jeffries,  recenthr  tnmt  to 
inv.  estab.  posted  to  Camatic  Europ.  Vet  Bat 

Sept.  14.— Temp.  Assist  Surg.  J.  Towdi  placed 
under  orders  of  superintend,  surg.  notthem  ^n- 
sion  of  army. 

Sept.  l7^Aasist.  Surge,  posted.  J.  B.  Prestontp 
19th  N.I. ;  G.  Grigg,  ^th  do. ;  J.  Laurence,  fth 
do. ;  D.  M'DougaB^  21st  do.  s  W.  Woollet,  1st  do. 

Ens.  G.  Davis  removed,  at  his  own  request 
from  45ai  to  43d  N.L 

Sept.  la— Ens.  C.  H.  Wilson  removed,  at  Mi 
own  request,  from  6th  to  45th  N.I. 

Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  li.—eth  L.C.  Sen.  Cspt 
R.  H.  Russell  to  be  msA.,  Sen.  Lieut  M.  M*Neni 
to  be  capt,  and  Sen.  Comet  J.  Whistler  to  ba 
lieut,  V.  Jeffiries  invdided;  dated  12th  Sept  1887. 

Uth  N.I.  Sen.  Ens.  W.  C.  Onstow  to  be  Ueut, 
V.  Baber  dec. ;  dated  22d  Jan.  1827. 

Lieut  Col.  Com.  G.  Wahab,  20th  N.I.,  to  have 
command  at  Trichinopoly,  v.  Hamilton  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Exirope. 

Lieut.  Col.  C.  Grant,  H.M.'s  54th  regt.,  to 
command  troops  in  Malabar  and  Canaxa,  v. 
M'Bean,  permitted  to  return  to  Europe. 

Capt  T.  Swaine,  49th  N.L,  to  be  postmaster  at 
Ban^lore,  v.  Wilson  prom. 

Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt.  J.  Buchanan,  1st  L.C,. 
to  be  barrack-master  at  Bai^^ore,  ▼.  Wihon 
prom. 

Capt  R.  S.  Wilson,  21st  N.L,  to  'be  barrack- 
master  at  presidency,  v.  Russell  prom. 

Lieut  J.  C.  Coffin,  12th  N.L,  to  be  fort  adj.  st 
Fort  St  George,  v.  Wilson.   ■ 

1st  L.C  Lieut.  W.  Walker,  to  be  qu.  mast,  la- 
terp.,  and  paym.,  v.  Buchanan  ;  iJeut  T.  A.A. 
Munsey,  to  be  adj.,  v.  Walker. 

Sept.  18.— ^apt  F.  Bond,  of  artlL,  to  be  com- 
missary of  stores  at  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  v. 
Brooke  dec 

Ath  N.I.  Lieut  W.  C.  Chlnnery  to  be  aidj.,  v. 
Church  dec 

12fA  N.I.  Lieut  E.  Peilto  be  qu.  mast,  intern., 
and  paymast,  v.  Coffin;  Lieut  R.  T.  Cox  tooe 
adj.,  V.  Pell. 

39th  N.I.  Sen.  Ens.  T.  Maclean  to  be  Ueut,  v. 
Warren  dec. ;  dated  2d  JUly  1827. 

Ens.  D.  Hayes,  38th  N.L/  penidtted  to  resign' 
H.C's  service,  at  his  request' 

Assist  Surgs.  T.  Grigg,  D.  Macdougall,  and 
Jos.  Laurence  permitted  to  enter  on  general  duties 
of  army. 

Cadet  C.  J.  Cooke  admitted  to  artiL,  and  prom, 
to  2d-lieut — Cadets  C.  Sherard,  J.  A.  S.  CoKweU, 
H.  Thatcher,  E.  Goodenough,  J.  J.  Redmond,  J. 
C.  Whitty,  J.  Seager,  C.  F.  Compton,  H.  T. 
Hillyard,  T.  F.  Nicolay,  T.  Lowe,  and  R.  V. 
Wellesford  admitted  to  infantry,  and  j^nm.  t» 
ensigns. 

Sept.  21.— Cadets  E.  J.  Stephenson  and  R.  Proa- 
cott  admitted  to  cavalry,  and  prom,  to  ooRiaCi'— 
Cadets  J.  H.  StM>leton,  O.  W.  Sluun,  £.  Gw  Col- 
ton,  John  Sibbald,  Edw.  Slack,  H.  A.  Tremlatt, 
J.  C.  Tumbull,  and  Thos.  BIaekbuni«  admittsd  to 
infantry,  and  prom,  to  eoili^ 

Sept^fi' 
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The  fourth  tenn  for  the  current  jear 
tenninaled  October  Sd.  Hie  pniceedingB 
are  reprewDted  to  h«Te  possmed  an  un. 
usual  sliare  of  public  interest;  but  no 
detailed  report  (^  them  is  giien  [n  the 
Madras  papers,  owing  (as  tbej  lUte)  Ift 
inubillty  to  afford  the  eipense  of  paying 
a  reporter.  The  following  meagre  account 
of  some  of  the  causes  is  given  in  the  ifa- 
drai  Courier. 

The  Brat  was  an  action  in  trespan, 
brought  by  the  Bei.  Ft£  Ijiwreace  do 
Sasiari,  Ihe  late  superior  of  the  Capu^in 
Mission  at  this  presidency,  against  the 
Rev.  Ft£  Baptiste,  the  present  prefect,  the 
Rei.  Fr£  Honorato,  Edward  Moont, 
Esq.,  John  Aralhoon,  Esq.,  and  several 
others.  This  trial  occupied  the  unremittit>g 
altention  of  the  court  for  dght  entire  days, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  plaintiff's  case 
was  fully  proved — that  he  bad  been  as- 
saulted, turned  out  of  his  cell,  and  all 
that  was  therein  taken  possession  of,  in  the 
DBmeof  the  church,  by  (he  present  prefect 
and  some  of  tlie  other  defendants.      Much 

ability,  and  perseverance  displayed,  in  prov- 
ing the  customs  of  the  order  to  whidi  the 
plaintiff  belonged,  and  that,  according  to 
the  vow  nbicb  lie  had  taken,  he  could 
possess  nothing  of  bis  own.  The  plaintiff 
disclaimed  seeking  for  vindictive  damages; 
he  only  asked  for  what  was  bis  own  to  ba 
returned  to  him,  and  a  slight  compensatiaii 
to  vindicate  his  character  from  tbe  indigni- 
ties which  it  had  received.  Hie  verdict 
nas  for  the  piaiutiff  against  the  three  GnU 
named  defendants :  damages  SOsOOO  ru- 
pees, to  be  reduced  to  500  rupees  io  case 
the  property  taken  out  of  the  plaintiff*! 
cell  is  restored  within  four  days  from  the 
date  of  the  verdict.  The  property  has  been 
restored,  and  the  verdict  entfted  accord- 
ingly for  the  mitigated  sum. 

Ine  counsel  foi  tbe  plaintiff,  who  suc4 
mjormd  iiaiijieriM,  was  Mr.  Bathie;  and 
for  the  defendant,  the  Advocate  General 
and  Mr.  Bridgman. 

TTie  other  important  case  was  tbe  well- 
ktiown  equity  suit  of  Causey  Cbitt^,  v. 
the  Hon.  Company  and  John  Sullivati, 
which  has  been  so  ofWi  in  different  shq)ea 
bafore  the  court.  It  came  on  ^is  tenn  (io* 
argumeot  of  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  put  in  by  the  Ron.  Company, 
which,  after  long  and  able  argument,  was 
overruled,  with  costs,  bring  bad  in  fortn, 
on  29tb  September.  Counsel  fbr  the  com- 
pbunan^  McHTt.  Lewii  and  San^a  (  for 
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the  clef^iidflcnf,  the  Advocate  General  and 
Mr.  Bridgman. 

October  Slh. 

The  fourth  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  gaol  delivery  commenced  this  morn- 
ing before  Mr.  Justice  Comyn  and  Mr. 
Justice  Ricketts,  the  Chief  Justice  having 
left  Madras  on  the  6th  for  Calcutta. 

Sir  Robert  Comyn  delivered  a  charge 
to  the  grand,  jury,  Mrhich  included  an  Ar* 
menian  gentleman,  Mr.  Arathoon  Kera- 
koose. 

Fifteen  natives  were  summoned  to  serve 
pn  the  petit  jury ;  and  some  of  them  sat  for 
the  first  time  as  jurors. 

August  4. 
In  the  Goods  of  Capt.  James  Tagg, 
deceased. — In  this  case  a  caveat  was  filed 
by  the  registrar  against  the  grant  of  let* 
ters  of  administration  to  Mr.  Wm.  Wad- 
dell,  merchant  at  Madras.  Mr.  Wad- 
dell  alleged  that  Capt.  Tagg  died  intestate, 
without  next  of  kin  in  India,  and  entitled 
to  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  not  exceeding  4,800  rupees;  that 
the  petitioner  had  been  appointed  execu- 
tor of  the  will  of  James  Waddell,  de- 
ceased, and  bad  obtained  probate  of  that 
will  under  the  seal  of  the  court;  that 
James  Wadddl  was  creditor  of  Capt. 
Tagg,  under  a  bond  dated  1st  July  1814, 
for  money  borrowed  and  received  by  Capt. 
Tagg  of  James  Waddell ;  that  there  was 
due  on  this  bond  1,182  star  pagodas ;  that 
James  Waddell  received  from  Capt.  Tagg 
several  small  sums  for  and  on  account  of 
and  in  part  liquidation  of  the  bond  and  in- 
terest, and  on  no  other  account  whatso< 
ever,  in  the  whole  720  star  pagodas ;  that 
there  was  due  to  the  petitioner,  as  execu- 
tor of  James  Waddell,  upon  the  bond  of 
Capt.  Tagg,  462  star  pagodas ;  the  peti- 
tioner praying  for  administration,  as  the 
executor  of  James  Waddell,  a  bond  credi- 
tor of  Capt.  Tagg,  the  intestate. 

The  Advocate- General  appeared  on  the 
part  of  the  registrar,  in  support  of  the  ca- 
veat, and  Mr.  Lewis  for  Mr,  William 
Waddell,  the  petitioner. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  his  impression 
to  be,  that  every  creditor  had  a  preferable 
claim  to  the  administration  of  die  estates 
of  intestates  to  the  register  of  the  court, 
provided  such  creditor  gave  sufificient  evi- 
dence of  his  debt ;  and  that  the  creditor 
should  be  called  upon  to  substantiate  the 
validity  of  his  demand  with  the  same  sort 
of  evidence  as  would  be  required  to  prove 
a  debt  at  Nisi  Prius.  His  lordship  thought 
tbat  the  words  of  the  charter  of  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  had  reference  to  the  old 
practice  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in 
England,  of  citing  the  next  of  kin,  which 
however  was  not  according  to  the  present 
practice  here ;  and  that  under  the  charter 
the  next  of  kin  of  Intestates  were  in  the 
Bnt  place  entitled  to  admlmstration,  and 


in  default  of  sach  appearing^  llie  prindr 
pal  creditor,  and  then  the  other  creditori 
of  the  deceased.  His  lordship  remarked, 
that  to  ascertain  who  should  be  conaidefcd 
a  creditor  for  the  purpose  of  applying  fbr 
administration,  it  would  be  necessary  .to 
refer  to  the  39th  and  40th  of  Geo.  Iir.» 
which  required  that  the-  creditor  ibould 
make  out  his  claim  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  in  default  of  which  the  register 
was  required  to  apply.  He  '  did  not 
think  that  the  petitioner  had  inade  oet-tb6 
amount  of  his  debt  satisfactorily;  that 
there  appeared  to  be  allowance  of  iateRit 
upon  interest,  which  cobUI  only  be  Ae 
case  in  a  running  account,  and  on  a  run- 
ning account,  by  the  rule  of  the  court,  a 
creditor  was  not  entitled-  to  apply.  H9 
lordship  observed  that  the  petitioner  fakd 
not  made  out  his  claim  to  his  satisladioii. 

Mr.  Justice  Comyn  observed,  that  two 
questions  arose  out  of  the  matter  befor* 
Uie  court :  in  regard  to  the  paiticnlar  dr. 
cumstances  of  the  case;   and,  generrily^ 
as  to  the  right  of  the  creditor  or  registiab 
The  39th  and  40th  Geo.  III.,  which  pi0* 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  the  cotti^ 
directed  its  operations  in  matters  like  tint 
before  them,  and  declared  tbat  whencvet 
any  British  subject  should  die  intestaii^ 
and  no  next  of  kin  or  creditor  ahoukl  ap- 
pear and  make  out  their  claim  to  the  adosi- 
nistration,  then  that  die  register  riiould 
apply  for  siich  letters*     This  act  substitnt- 
^  the  register  for  the  men  of  straw,  »W 
had  .  formeriy  been  in  the  habit  of  apply- 
ing for  administration  under  the  style  of 
"  friends  of  the  deceased.*'     The  regfa^ 
ter,    in   his  lordship*8  opinion,    had  M 
more  right  to  apply,  provided  there  were 
next  of  kin  or  creditors,  than  any  native 
inhabitant.  He  did  not  think  tbat  the  rule 
of  the  court  had  ever  been  construed  so 
as  to  contravene  the  act  of  ParliamcDt, 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the 
court  on  these  occasions;  but  if  his  lord- 
ship had  found  such  to  have  been  the  case 
he  would  have  thought  it  bis  duty,  and 
would  not  have  scrupled,  to  treat  it  as  ■ 
nonentity.     The  rule   was  only  applies* 
ble  to  open  accounts ;  it  applied  to  per- 
sons swearing  generally   that  they  wet* 
■creditors  according  to  what  his  lordsbif 
understood  to  l)e  law ;  the  next  of  kin,  if 
residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  couft^ 
had  the  best  claim  to  administration ;  in  de- 
fault of  such  next  of  kin,  the  creditor  bad 
a  right  to  apply ;  and  in  default  of  such  nest 
of  kin  or  creditor,  then  the  registrar  ou|^ 
to  apply  for  letters  of  administration.   'Hit 
petition  before  the  court  was  certainJy  opcQ 
to  objection;  the  amount  due  upon  the 
bond    might  have  been    more   correcdy 
stated,  but  inasmuch  as  the  court  did  not 
sit  as  tellers  of  the  exchequer  In  £pglaBd, 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  ezamine  the 
correctness  of  the  accounts.    It  was  svonw 
in  the  potion  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Waddell^ 
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eertaia  lialance  was  due  upon  a 

His  lordship  thought  the  peti. 
md  gone  too  far,  for  that  if  he  had 
o  Ibesum  of  462- star  pagodas  and 
Biy  as  being  due  to  him  as  execu- 
tbe  bond,  he  would  have  shewn 
Bt  to  entiUe  him  as  a  creditor  to 
or  administration.     According  to 

of  Parliament,  the  next  of  kin 
Mt  as  much  called  upon  to  make 
Ir claim  as  the  creditor  was;  and 
latter  was  to  be  confined  to  the 
.  arid^nce  of  his  debt,  so  must  the 

by  proof  of  pedigree,  shew  their 
His  lordship  thought  the  petitioner 
itled  to  the  administration  prayed. 
huHce  Bicketts  thought  the  creditor 
larally  enUtled  to  administration  in 
loa  to  the  registrar,  but  that  there 
ecoeption  to  the  general  rule,  and 
t  petitioner  came  under  that  excep- 
A.  person  applying  as  a  creditor  for 
ilntion,  his  lordship  thought,  was 
Id  shew  that  he  was  such  a  credi- 
I|0  law  recogniaed  for  this  purpose, 
(  a  person  stating,  as  in  the  case 
die  court,  that  various  litlle  sums 
m  received  in  payment  of  princi- 
interest  due  upon  a  bond  was  not 
It ;  the  payments  were  first  appli- 
>  the  liquidation  of  interest  due, 
Hi  in  case  of  overplus,  towards  the 
Ml  of  the  principal.  It  appeared, 
ordship*B  opinion,  that  this  was  a 

and  creditor  account,  and  he 
.  it  came  within  the  meaniag  o€  the 
court,  and  must  be  considered  an 
xount.  He  thought  the  petition 
M  refused. 

aiveat  was  allowed.    No  costs  were 
a  other  side. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

m  LATX   SIR  THOMAS  JfUNRO. 

mbscription  at  this  presidency  for 
p  a  monument  to  the  late  Sir  Thos. 
lamouoted,  on  the  Sdof  October, 
)9  Madras  rupees. 
i  old  friend  of  Sir  Thos.  Munro  ** 
geited,  in  one  of  the  papers,  the 
ig  plan  to  commemorate  the  late 
r,  and  at  the  same  time  perpetuate 
nory  in  his  native  place,  Glasgow. 
pases:  Ist.  That  a  sum  of  money 
d  hgr  public  voluntary  subscription, 
west  of  which  shall  be  applied  to 
rpose  of  educating  three  young 
,  natives  of  Glasgow,  for  the  three 
ve  situations  of  wriler,  cadet,  and 
f  tvrgion*  2d.  That  the  Hon.  the 
Df  Directors  be  applied  to,  re- 
g  their  support  in  carrying  into 
as  mark  of  our  esteem,  by  granting 
jf  and  alternately,  one  of  these 
ipointments  to  the  persons  so  edu- 
Sd.  That  these  appointments  have 
oiary  appellation  of  "  The  Munro 
kJoum,  Vol. 25.  No.  147. 


Writership  **— «  The  Munro  Cadetship," 
and  «  The  Munro  Assistant  Surgeoncy.** 

The  writer  concludes  his  proposition 
with  the  following  remarks : 

From  the  extraordinary  degree  of  re-* 
spect  in  which  Sir  Thos.  Munro  was  held 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  so  fully  do- 
monstrated  in  their  public  despatches,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  I  should  conceive,  but 
that  the  application  above  alluded  to  would 
be  successfully  made,  and  when  it  is  con.* 
sidered  that  the  obtainment  of  either  of 
these  appointments  in  so  peculiar  a  man- 
ner, must  give  to  those  so  obtaining  them 
the  most  powerful  stimulus  and  incentive 
for  good  conduct,  and  that  the  result  must 
necessarily  prove  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  the  service ;  there  remains  still  less  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Court  would  re- 
fuse their  liberality.  Should  this  institu- 
tion have  but  the  efitect  of  producing  one 
such  servant  as  Sir  Thos.  Munrp  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  how  amply  might 
they  consider  themselves  repaid.  W.th 
regard  to  the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised 
for  this  purpose,  one  lac  of  rupees  would 
be  amply  sufficient,  and  although  this  sum 
may  at  first  appear  large,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  from  this  institution 
combining  utility  with  its  main  object,  U 
would  meet  with  general  support  through, 
out  the  three  presidencies,  no  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  raising  so  lai^  a 
sum.  It  is  more  than  probable,  also,  that 
the  subscription  for  the  statue  wiH  exceed 
greatly  in  amount  tfacdemand  for  its  ex- 
penses, and  in  this  case  tlie  surplus  might 
be  transferred  to  the  instUulimfitnd* 

ASSBMBL7   AT   THE   FUJBLIC    MALL. 

The  public  hall  yesterday  evening  ex- 
hibited a  display  of  beauty  and  fashion  wa 
have  seldom  seen  equalled  at  this  presi- 
dency, and  we  may  now  fairly  congratu- 
late the  society  of  Madras  upon  having  ob- 
tuined,  from  ttie  liberality  of  government,  a 
mansion  so  well  suited  to  purposes  of 
festivity.  The  arrangement  for  evening 
did  ample  credit  to  the  superintending  stew* 
ards,  and  we  were  delighted  to  perceive 
that  a  distinguished  member  of  our  society 
was  present  upon  this  second  occasion,  to 
promote,  by  her  never-failing  .in6ucnce» 
the  continuance  of  monthly  assemblies* 
It  would  be  indecorous  on  our  part  if  we 
attempted  to  particularize  any  of  tlte  lovd^r 
countenances  we  saw  amiling  around  us, 
though  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  envy 
the  sister  presidency  the  acquisition  oif 
beauty  she  is  about  to  obtain  by  the  arrival 
of  the  goddess  of  wisdom  at  her  destined 
pert.  We  have  heard  it  whispered,  how- 
ever,amongst  "  our  gallant  gay  Lotharios^*' 
that  Minerva  has  proved  both  generous 
and  wise,  and  has  left  us  a  constellation 
of  beauty  not  yet  visible  to  illumine  xmr 
hemisi^ere  and  console  us  for  their  de- 
parture. We  understand  that  one  of  the 
3  E  %«\\%ax 
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gaUsni  bachelors,  who  is  well  known  at 
the  presidency  for  his  hospitality  and  libe- 
rality, has  issued  cards  for  a  splendid  fete 
at  his  mansion  on  Friday  next  (to-morrow), 
which  we  are  convinced  will  be  graced  by 
all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Madras,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  entertain- 
ment is  given  to  a  lady  who,  by  her  urbanity 
and  pleasing  manners,  has  been  so  truly 
kind  and  zealous  a  promoter  of  the  gaieties 
of  Madras.—Mad.  Gov.  Gax.^  Sej)t,  6. 

BACHELORS*    FETE. 

The  party  which  we  announced  in  our 
gazette  of  the  6th  instant  was  to  be  given 
by  one  of  our  gallant  bachelors  to  the 
lovely  lady  at  present  the  head  of  our  so- 
ciety on  Friday  last,  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  entertainments  we  ever  witnessed 


Asiaiic  IntelUgenee,-^  Madras,  [M  AftOBf 

bility  (the  effects  of  a  lev ere  wound).  Ht 
was  in  seven  engagements  with  the  ensmfi 
in  six  of  which  be  commanded  his  corps: 
here  also  eliciting  the  highest  oommendi- 
tions  of  his  seniors,  and  shewing  tbe  savs 
zeal,  unbroken,  and  elastic  spirit,  bflsrftig 
him  above  all  bodily  ills  undet  harddnpi 
and  difficulties  of  no  common  nafm 
which  led  him  foremost  always  in  the 
ranks  of  honour.  During  his  servicti  M 
North  America  he  lost  an  eye.  For  fan 
conduct  at  Detroit,  where  he  comimndsd 
the  brigade  he  had  formed,  he  received  s 
gold  medal.  For  his  services  in  Ays 
(where  he  was  also  wounded  whilst  gid^ 
lantly  leading  his  men  into  a  stockade),  ht 
was  specially  selected,  immediately  afier 
the  war,  by  the  present  Comnuuida4n- 
chief  in  India,  for  a  Lieut.  Colonelcy,  and 
subsequently  he  was  honoured  by  his  Ma- 


at  Madras ;  all  the  beauty  and  elegance  of    ^^^  ^-^^  ^^^  Q^^er  of  the  Bath. 


the  presidency  were  assembled  at  ^sjor 
Hanson's  mansion  on  this  occasion.  The 
ball  was  opened  by  Lady  Walker,  whose 
kindness  and  affability  contributed  greatly 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  evening.  Dancing 
continued  until  past  twelve,  when  supper 
being  announced,  the  gallant  host  attended 
his  fascinating  guest  to  the  table,  which 
was  covered  witli  all  the  delicacies  and 
luxuries  of  the  season  :  the  wines  were 
peculiarly  fine  and  cool.  After  supper 
dancing  re-commenced,  and  the  ladies  did 
not  depart  until  past  three  o^clock.-^Ibid*, 
Sej)t,  11. 

COLONEL  AKD  MRS.  CHAMBERS. 

Lient.  Col.  Chambers,  C.  B.,  H.M.'s 
41st  regt.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Chambers,  were  on  their  way  from  Bel- 
lary  to  Bangalore,  on  a  visit  to  their  son 
and  daughter,  when  the  Col.  and  his  lady 
were  both  attacked  suddenly  by  that  bane- 
ful disorder  the  cholera  morbus,  and  both 
died  in  a  short  time  after,  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other,  on  the  29th  August. 
This  melancholy  event  occurred  at  Baug- 
hapilly,  about  seventy  miles  from  Banga- 
lore,  at  which  place  it  appears  that  cholera 
rages  with  fatal  violence. 

Lieut.  Col.  Peter  Latouche  Chambers 
entered  H.M.'s  army  as  an  ensign  in  the 
41st  regt.  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  has  subsequently  accompanied  that 
regiment  wherever  it  has  been  employed. 
In  North  America,  sometimes  command- 
ing a  part  of  it ;  at  others,  in  command  of 
•  brigade  of  militia  (which  he  had  been 
■elected  to  form  and  organize),  and  also  in 
charge  of  a  division  in  the  qr.  mast,  gene- 
nl's  department.  He  was  engaged  in  nine 
several  actions  with  the  Americans,  on 
many  of  which  occasions  he  called  forth 
the  thanks  of  the  commander  of  the  forces 
Ibr  hk  seal,  activity,  and  intrepid  gal  Ian* 


He  was  about  to  return  to  his  native 
country  to  repair  a  much  shatt^edcobstitn- 
tion  sacrificed  to  a  zealous  discharge  of  lus 
professional  duties. — [Afad.  Omr^  Sepi,  8. 

THE   LATE   COL.  VOBLK. 

We  have  to  add  another  to  the  .long  list 
of  distinguished  individuals  whom  tiktt 
present  year  has  taken  from  amongst  us,  ia 
recording  the  demise  of  Lieut.-Colo4el 
John  Noble,  of  the  Madras  Artillery, 
Companion  of  the  Bath,  in  his  48th  yeiv: 
which  event  took  place  during  tbe  ni|^ 
of  the  16th  instant,  on  board  the  Roxburf^ 
Castle,  when  she  had  just  completed  her 
voyage  from  England. 

The  ■  military  career  of  Lieut.- Colonel 
Noble,  C.  B.,  was  equally  brilliant  atad 
useful.  He  participated  in  most  of  iift 
principal  services  of  the  coast  army,  during 
the  last  32  years,  and  was,  on  all  occasion^ 
distinguished  for  judgment,  spirit,  and  de< 
cision.  He  formed  the  noble  corps  of 
horse  artillery,  both  European  and  native^ 
for  which  command  he  was  selected  in 
1805,  by  Sir  John  Cradock,  on  tbe  re- 
commendation of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whose  confidence  on  serviccv 
and  whose  friendship  in  private  life,  Liettt- 
Colonel  Noble  enjoyed  and,  merited. 

An  obituary  notice  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  all  things  the  most  difficult  to  pen. 
There  are. the  many  to  concilitte  and  the 
few  to  satisfy ;  but,  in  the  instance  of 
Lieut-Colonel  Noble,  the  suffVagies  of 
most  men  will  surely  be  united ;  for  while 
few  have  attained  a  more  honourable  dis- 
tinction as  a  soldier,  still  fewer  have  ae* 
quired  an  equal  degree  of  love  and  esteem 
as  members  of  society.  He  had  tbe  happy 
talent  to  command  without  severity,  aod 
to  preserve  discipline  and  good  order  with- 
out losing  the  affections  of  bis  officers  and 
men.     He  ruled  through  the  raisdium  of 


try.  During  tbe  late  war  in  Ava,  where  attachment,  and  those  who  served  under 
be  cootiiiued  in  service  against  all  medical  him  were  professicnally  efficient  and  pri- 
advid,  and  in  spite  of  iiUhealth  and  de»     Tttely  happy.    Ha  may,  ia  a  woid,  vid^ 
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out  dtsparagement  to  others,  and  without 
the  fear  of  envy,  (for  envy  dwells  not  in 
the  tomb,)  be  held  out  as  an  example  to 
the  generality  of  those  he  has  left  behind 
him.  His  abilities  were  of  the  first  order ; 
and  his  tact 'and  observation,  aided  by  ex.. 
perience,  had  gained  for  him  an  unusual 
knowledge  uf  his  profession.  He  was 
pious  without  ostentation,  just  from  prin- 
ciple, friendly  from  feeling,  generous  from 
tlie  nobleness  of  his  nature,  brave  and  cn- 
terprizing  from  a  chivalric  spirit,  decided 
from  an  excellent  judgment  and  conse- 
quent self-confidence.  Character  distin- 
guished  him,  truth  guided  him,  and  honour 
accompanied  him.  He  is  gone !  and  his 
fame  is  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  his 
surviving  friends.— Afa<Z.  Gov.  Gax.  Jul>/26, 

OPSRATIONS   IN   THE    DOOAB. 

Camp  near  Cotabaughy,  Sept.  26.— A 
body  of  Kolaporeans  having  taken  post  in 
an  almost  impregnable  ghurry,  fourteen 
miles  from  camp,  a  strong  detachment, 
unddr  Major  Henry,  of  the  23d  L.I., 
marched  on  the  24th  inst.  to  surprise 
them.  The  officer  commanding  the  Dooab 
force  accompanied  the  detachment,  which 
had  a  most  fatiguing  and  disastrous  march, 
during  whidi  the  spare  ammunition  was 
lost,  and  several  officers  and  men  were  near- 
ly  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  a  stream 
whidi  intersected  the  line  of  march.  Upon 
rem^lng  the  enemy's  position,  a  message 
was  sent  by  the  British  commanding  offi- 
cer, to  the  commandant  of  the  ghurry,  re- 
quiring him  to  lay  down  arms  and  eva- 
cuale  the  place ;  in  case  of  non-compliance 
with  the  proposal,  a  threat  was  intimated 
that  th6  place  would  be  stormed.  Two 
hours  elapsed,  when  the  enemy  conde- 
scended to  send  a  reply  to  the  proposal,  in 
the  following  terms:  '*  we  cannot  part 
with  our  arms ;  rather  than  thus  disgrace 
ourselves,  we  will  fight;  we  are  not  afraid 
of  you.'*  A  second  message  was  sent, 
informing  the  enemy  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  retire  with  their  arms,  un- 
molested, provided  they  immediately  eva- 
cuated  the  ghurry.  With  this  offer  they 
complied ;  and  upon  their  marching  out, 
discovered  that  their  number  was  only 
150!  Upon  examining  the  ghurry,  not  a 
gun  or  even  jingal  had  been  mounted  on 
it !  Tlie  enemy  in  retiring,  plundered  a 
village  a  few  miles  distant,  carrying  the 
inhabitants  off*  to  Kolapore.  The  British 
detachment  was,  at  tlie  above  date,  about  to 
advance  in  the  direction  of  Bhooj,  a  ghur* 
ry  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dood 
Gunga,  within  twenty  miles  of  Kolapore 
city. 

SHIPPINO. 

ArrivaU. 

Sept,  3.  Pacifie,  WorthiDg,  from  Philadelphia. 
~7.  Jithn  Dunn,  Hicks,  from  Loiid<m  and  Mau- 
fium.    8i  'EtUmyrizitt  Edmoodi*  ttom  Bomtwy. 


-^.   JantM  SUfbaM,   Forbtt.   tttOb  BoMll-^lt. 
Prinoess  CharUftte  of  Wales,  Biden,  from  Londoa  S 
and  Hottentot,  Sinclair,  from  Penang.»13.'  Kintn' 
ton,  Bowen,  from  iKmdon;  and  iMuiaa,  Hanris,'- 
from  Sumatra.— 14.   Emaia,  Duffoy*  from  Mau-; 
ritius.— 15.  Coromandel,  Labal,  ftom  Bordeaux, 
Cape,  &c.— 17.  Eliza,  Sutton,  from  London.— 2i;" 
L'Asie,   Ducros,  from   Bordeaux.— 37*    Venilim, 
Mahnesley,  from  Ixmdon.— 30.    Grecian,  Allen, 
from  London;  afid  Clyde,  Munro,  ftom  Londcm 
and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Oc*.  5.    David  Seotii 
Thomhill,  from  Calcutta.— 6.  Norfolk,  KhijaeU*. 
firom  Cuddalore.— 7.   Francess  C/iarJotte,  Talbert, 
from  Calcutta.— 10.  Harbury,  Lee,  firom  Calcutta.' 
—17.  Childe  Harold,  West,   from  London;  and 
H.M.S.  Harold,   Astley,   from    Port8mouth.-~18. 
Diadem,  Wilson,  from  London. 

Departures, 
Sept.  5,  Ladtf  East,  Evans,  for  Calcutta.— ft 
Minerva,  Probyn,  and  Resource,  Fenn,  both  for 
Calcutta.— 15.  Pacific,  Worthing,  for  Calcutta.—* 
16.  Kingston,  Bowen,  and  John  Dunn,  Hicks, 
both  for  Calcutta.— 18.  L' Alfred,  Fomier,  forCo- 
ringa.— 31.  Siuan,  Hamilton,  for  London.— 23. 
Eliza,  Sutton,  for  Calcutta.— 30.  Laii^  M'Nqgh' 
ten.  Faith,  for  Calcutta.— Oe«.  S.  Princess  Char- 
lotte  of  Wales,  Biden,  for  Calcutta;  and  VEu- 
rope,  Fricm,  for  Pondidierry  and  Malabar  coast. 
—6.  Coromandel,  Label,  and  L'Asie,  Ducros,  botfe 
for  Calcutta.— 7.  Clj/de,  Munfo,  for  Calcutta,  and 
Enterprize,  Edmonds,  for  Penang,  Malacca,  and 
Singapore.— 13.  David  Scott,  Thomhill,  for  LoOp 
don — 18.  James  Sibbald,  Forbe8,.for  London,  and 
ChUde  Harold,  Wfist,  for  Calcutta. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug.  31.  At  St.  Thoro^,  Mit.  John  Rodriguef, 
of  a  daughter. 

Sept.  1.  The  lady  of  John  Aratho(»>,  Esq.,  of  a 
daughter. 

4.  At  Nagpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut  CoL  Wilson, 
rifle  corps,  of  a  son.  . 

12.  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  Hutchi^ 
son,  Trichinopoly,  L.  Inf.,  of  a  dMighter. 

^  The  lady  of  Capt.  Geo.  Brady,  33d  Rcigt,  of 
a  daughter. 

15.  At  SamulcotUh,  the  lady  of  Lieut  T.  P. 
Hay,  22d  regt,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Masulipatara,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Odell, 
25th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  Capt  B.  M*Mas. 
ter,  dep.  assut  adj.  gen.  Mysore  division,  of 
adaugnter. 

23.  At  Chicacole,  the  ladv  of  Mi^or  J.  Ogilvie, 
34th  or  Chicacole  L.Inf.,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Trichinopoly,  the  lady  of  Capt  Fallon, 
dep.  assist  qu.  mast  gen.  southern  division,  of  a. 
daughter. 

28.  The  lady  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Vaughan,  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Mangalore,  the  lady  of  Capt  S.  Hughea, 
50th  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

30.  AtCocanadah,  the  lady  of  J.  T.  Anstey, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  aoa. 

Oct.  1.  The  lady  of  R.  Sladen,  Esq.,  medical 
stcnrekeeper,  of  twin  sons. 

4.  The  lady  of  Lieut  CoL  Geo.  Cadell,  of  a 
daughter. 

8.  AtNellore,  the  lady  of  E.Smalley,  Esq.,  of 
a  daughter. 

9.  Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept.  8.  At  Mangalore,  John  Gunning,  Esq., 
17th  N.I.,  son  of  Qie  late  Sir  G.  W.  Gunnlnff, 
Bart.,  of  Horton,  Northamptonshire,  to  Jessie  Mil- 
lar, daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Babington,  rector 
of  Peterston,  Herefordshire. 

17.  At  Bangalore,  Lieut  A.  J.  Begbie,  Madras 
artillerv.  to  Eliza  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Major 
John  Wilson,  13th  N.I. 

26.  At  St.  George's  Church,  A.  J.  Cherry*  fiso., 
Madras  civil  servu^,  to  Georgiana,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  E.  J.  Gascoigne,  Esq.,  mastar  attaidant  at 
Madras. 

—  At  the  Black-town  Chapel,  Mr.  W.  Mead,  to 
Ann,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Dkk,  druogist 

—  At  the  Black-town  Chapel,  Mr.  P.  P.  Kioon 
toMissF.W.  Ilicken. 

Oct.  8.  At  Masulipatam,  M.  Walker*.  Esq^of 
the  16th  Lancfrs,  eldest  son  of  Rear  Admiral  Wal- 
ker, to  Fanny  Matilda,  eldest  daughter  at  TbO^ 
Welch,  Esq.,  of  Harkiv  Street, 
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DX^THS. 


•  Ang*  Uli  In  camp,  near  Beezwatah,  CapC  John 
Sinclair,  99th  NJ.,  commanding  Ist  battalicm 
pioneers. 

.  Sept,  9.  At  Secanderafaad,  the  lady  of  Capt  R. 
C.  CuxtoQ,  19th  N.I. 

.  15.  At  Bdlatronsee,  on  route  fhwn  Bellary  to 
Belgaam,>with  the  right  whig  of  H.M.'s  41st  regt.» 
Colour  Serj.  N.  AXlea,  after  a  few  hours  attack  of 
cholera ;— also,  on  the  83d,  Colour  Seij.  J.  Tuck^, 
of  the  same  corps,  of  a  similar  attack  of  ch<dera. 

17.  Capt.  W.  M.  Hanwell,  of  the  ship  Dauid 
Malcolnu 

9a  At  Seenndenbad,  Mrs.  Augusta  Lamoury. 

21.  At  Viaianagrum,  Ensign  F.  B.  M*Leod, 
12th  N.I. 

—  Mr.  D.  Calder,  market  setjeant,  aged  41. 

23.  HonniUee  EdliQee  Ponday,  a  most  respect- 
able Parsee  inhali^tant  of  Madras,  aged  60. 

27.  At  Vepery,  Clara  Elisabeth,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Rottler,  aged  74. 

28.  At  Ramnad,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  surveyor, 
flged29i 

Oct.  9.  Anne,  wife  of  Mr.  Geok  Taylor,  aged  22. 
.'  11.  Mr.  J.  A.  Fitasimons,  aged  21. 
'  JLatOy*  On  beard  the  George^  off  the  coast 
of  Braidl,  Sandi,  daughto-  of  the  late  Wm. 
Baker,  lira.,  (rf  Walton  Le  Seken,  coimty  of 
sss»,  aged  92* 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FO&T  OT  ASSEXROHDR. 

Bonibay  CtaOe,  Jyfy  SI,  1827. — The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  direct  that  the  designation  of  '*  Garri. 
rison  Staff  Officer  **  at  Asseergfaur  be 
changed  to  that  of  <<  Fort  Adjutant.** 

6UIDIES  TO  TROOPS. 

Biymbay  CasUe,  Aug,  13,  1827.— The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  direct,  that  whenever  guides  shall  be 
employed  by  troops  marching  through  the 
country,  they  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  a 
cutcba  pyse  per  mile,  or  a  pucka  pyse  per 
coss. 

KKATSACKS  TO  TROOPS. 

Bomhcttf  Castle,  Aug*  16,  1827. — The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  abolish  the  present  regulation  which  re- 
stricts the  issue  of  knapsacks  to  troops  in 
the  field  only,  and  dfrects  tliat  each  man, 
whether  in  garrison  or  in  the  field,  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  from  the  public  stores  a 
knapsack  complete  with  slings  of  brown 
tanned  leather  every  four  years,  to  be  re- 
placed at  the  expense  of  Uie  men  if  ren- 
dered unserviceable  within  a  shorter  pe- 
riod, except  on  proof  of  unavoidable  acci- 
dent or  loss  on  service,  of  which  the  com- 
manding officer  will  be  expected  to  afford 
satisfactory  explanation. 

The  knapsacks  to  be  painted,  and  the 
Year  and  quarter  in  wbich  it  may  be  issued 
to.  be  8tamj>ed  on  each  knapsack,  which 
marks  are  to  be  duly  noticed  in  any  pro* 
ceedings  of  committees  of  survey. 

The  preceding  order  is  applicable  both 
to  European  and  natire  troopR. 


ALLOWANC15  TO  VVnCHtKABT  ■UBOKOXi. 

Bombay  Castle,  Aug.  27,  1827;— With 
the  view  of  equalizing  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances at  present  drawn  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon  in  his  Majesty's  cavalry  regiment 
on  this  establishment,  whh  those  of  the 
veterinary  surgeons  in  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany's service^  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council  is  pleased  to  direct  that  gratuity 
at  the  established  rate  be  granted  ta  the 
fbrmer  from  the  20th  of  Mffivh  last. 

BAROOA   INOIPENDKMT   COMPANT. 

Bombay  Castk,  Aug.  29,  1 827  w— The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  direct  that  the  Baroda  Independent 
Company  be  abc^ished  from  the  1st  Octo- 
ber next,  and  that  all  guards  required  by 
the  residency  be  furnished  from  the  canton- 
ment in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  be- 
fore  the  formation  of  the  Independent 
Company.  The  officer  commanding  the 
escort  will  revert  to  his  former  footing. 

The  native  officers  and  men  who  were 
formerly  received  from  the  line,  are  to  be 
again  transferred  to  such  regiments  as  his 
Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  may 
be  pleased  to  direct,  and  the  remainder 
discharged. 

Rajcote,  in  Kattywar,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered a  garrison  station  from  the  same 
period. 

The  offices  of  deputy  commissary  of 
stores  in  the  Poona  and  Surat  divisions  of 
tlie  army  are  to  be  abolished  from  the  same 
date. 

XUROrXAN  TRAVXLLSas. 

Bombay  Castle,  Seja.  1,  1827.— The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  having  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  various  reports  lately 
submitted  for  bis-  information,  that  Euro- 
pean travellers  are  often  subjected  to  pri- 
vations in  passing  through  the  country, 
which  might  be  obviated  were  the  inten- 
tion of  the  orders  of  government,  as  pub- 
lished under  date  t5th  of  December  1820, 
rescinding  Regulation  VIIL  of  1814, 
better  understood ;  is  pleased  to  declare, 
that  although  the  orders  had  in  view  the 
protectimi  of  the  inhabitants  against  com- 
pulsory service,  yet  it  never  was  intended 
(as  has  been  erroneously  supposed)  to  en- 
courage them  to  withhold  needful  supplies 
of  provisions,  forage,  and  firewood,  or 
other  assistance  within  their  power,  either 
to  troops  or  to  single  travellers.  He  is 
therefore  pleased  to  direct  that  magistrates 
and  collectors  will  adopt  means  for  mak- 
ing the  regulations  fully  understood 
throughout  their  districts,  by  causing 
printed  translations  of  the  rules  now  in 
force  regarding  the  march  of  troops  and  of 
single  travellers  to  be  posted  up  at  the 
public  cutchery  of  every  native  viliiige,  on 
the  line  of  nwrch  generally  traiverscd  by 
troops  and  single  European  Involkn,  and 
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by  sudi  other  methocU  M  may  appear  to 
them  best  calculated  for  the  purpose  of 
giying  general  information. 

It  is  expected  by  the  Hon.  the  Governor 
in  Council  that  officers  proceeding  with 
troops  and  single  travellers  will  provide 
for  their  march  at  the  commencement  by 
^i^gAgiog  carts  or  other  conveyance  for 
their  baggage  for  the  whole  distance,  or 
to  certain  large  towns  on  the  route;  but 
as  cases  may  arise  to  prevent  this,  or  acci- 
dents happen  against  which  it  may  have 
been  impossible  to  provide,  and  as  the  col- 
lectors are  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sources of  their  districts  in  respect  to  pro- 
yislons  and  oth^  needful  supplies,  as  well 
as  with  the  number  of  carts  and  other  con- 
veyances belonging  to  every  village  within 
their  collectorates,  and  whether  kept  for 
hire  or  entirely  for  agricultural  purposes, 
also  with  the  various  castes  of  men  of 
which  the  population  is  composed,  the 
Governor  in  Council  considers  that  their 
assistance  and  that  of  the  native  public 
servants  under  their  authority  would  often 
be  beneficial  in  procuring  supplies  and 
conveyances  to  small  detachments  of 
troops  and  to  single  travellers,  without 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  compuU 
sory  measures  whatever;  and  he  trusts 
that  every  magistrate  and  collector  will 
feel  disposed  to  contribute  towards  the 
comfort  of  troops  and  of  single  travellers 
passing  through  their  limits  without  in- 
terfering in  the  least  with  the  freedom  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  country  people,  being  in  general 
unaccustomed  to  furnish  supplies  to  Eu^ 
ropean  travellers,  otherwise  than  through 
the  mcdinm  of  the  village  authorities,  pa- 
tels,  and  other  government  servants, 
diouM  be  enjoined  to  be  civil  and  atten- 
^ve  to  them,  especially  to  such  as  are  pro- 
ceeding upon  sick  certificate,  and  that 
Ihey  should  be  furnished  with  price  lists, 
rates  of  hire,  and  mode  of  payment,  also 
with  such  rules  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, from  time  to  time,  for  the  informa- 
tion and  observance  of  strangers. 

As  much  depends  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  petty  native  village  authorities,  whe- 
ther supplies  and  conveyances  are  fur- 
nished or  vnthheld,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
manner  in  which  diey  act  towards  travel- 
lers should  be  frequently  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  magistrates  and  col- 
lectors, and  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  penalties  for  wilful  and  gross  misbe- 
banour  and  neglect  of  duty  to  European 
travellers,  equally  as  they  are  for  trans- 
gression against  the  regulation  of  the  in- 
iiabitants  in  their  persons  and  property. 

The  Governor  in  Council  trusts  that 
diese  regulations  will  not  be  construed  to 
extend  beyond  what  may  reasonably  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  attention  and  in 
aid  of  the  march  of  troops  and  single  tra- 
vellvs^  and  tnduee  of&cen  to  think  them- 


selves entitled  to  more  than  what  1^  ma* 
gistrates  and  collectors,  from  the  informa-' 
tion  they  possess  of  the  resouitses  and  ciii- 
cumstances  of  tlie  country,  and  in  refe- 
rence to  what  is  due  to  the  ryots  and  ge- 
neral interests,  conceive  can  be  properly 
aiSbrded  ;  nor  is  it  intended  that  these  re- 
gulations should  lead  o6Scer8  to  expect 
more  in  the  way  of  attention  from  the  i^ 
lage  authorities  than  what  may  be  re^ 
sonably  required  and  fully  anthorized  hj 
the  magistrates. 

Single  travellers  are  to  be  furnished  with 
certificates  from  the  officers  eommaadiag 
tiieir  regiments,  or  a  staff  officer  of  the 
station  from  which  they  take  their  depar- 
ture, of  their  having  commenced  their 
march  perfectly  equipped,  with  proper 
and  serviceable  cattle  or  other  carriage 
(stating  the  number  and  description)  Air 
the  conveyance  of  ^eir  baggage,  and  in 
case  ofany  casualty. occurring  which  may 
render  it  necessary  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
civil  power,  these  certificates  must  be  pr^ 
duced. 


MILITABT  IKSANX  PATIENTS. 

Bombay  CaaUe,  Sept,  4,  1827.«-Th6> 
Hon..  the. Governor  in  Council  b  pleased 
to  rescind  that  part  of  the  general  order 
of  the  11th  of  February  L825  (No.  61), 
which  prescribes  that  military  insane  pa- 
tients be  sent  to  the  civil  asylum  nearest  tar 
the  station  where  the  corps  may  be  serv- 
ing: and  directs  that  in  future  all  such 
patients  be  sent  to  tho  asylum  at  the  pre* 
sidency. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS^ 

PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombay  CeuOe,  Julif  a0.f-Capt.  B.  MeMahoa, 
25th  N.f.,  placed  at  diipGaal  ot  xcsident  cf  In* 
dore. 

Aug.  Q-^-Qd  N.I.  Ens.  C.  Birdwood  to  be  Ueittr 
V.  Clarkaon  dec. ;  dated  3d  Aug.  1827* 

QBhert  employed  on  Raverwe  Stinwy  of  Guurat 
fiaeed  at  diaoMol  nf  C!om^-in-€hi^  Lieilt.  W» 
Keys,  5th  N.i. ;  Lieut.  W.  Reyncdds,  12th  do.  t 
Lleat.  P.  M.  Melville,  7th  do. ;  Lieut.  J.  &  Down.. 
I8t  Gr.  Regt.  {  Lieut.  D.  D.  Davidson,  17th  N*L  t 
Lieut.  R.  Stark,  1st  Gr.Regt. 

Aug.  11.— Cadets  C.  J.  Curtis  and  C«  A*  Edialai^ 
admitted  to  infimtry,  and  prom,  to  easigm. 

Aitg.  13.-^adet  W.  B.  C.  Roberts  admitted  to 
cavalnr,  and  prom,  to  comet.— Cadet  F.  Pdly  ad- 
mittea  to  eugmeers,  and  prom,  to  Sld^IIeut.— C»> 
dets  T.  R.  Stewart,  John  Sinclair,  and  R.  T.  Ste- 
phensmi,  admitted  to  infantry,  and  pran.  to  en* 
signs. — Mr.  Jos.  Bowstead  admitted  an  assist  suzg. 

23d  N.I.  Ens.  S.  Parr  to  he  Ileut.,  v.  Barlow 
dec ;  dated  4th  Aug.  ISST". 

Aug.  1^— 18(A  N.I.  Ens.  J.  E.  Frederick  to  be 
lieut.,  V.  P^y  djbmiased ;  dated  89th  July  1827- 

Cadet  Wm.  Topham  admtttad  to  ia£mtxft  and 
prom,  to  ensign. 

Aug.  ISe^Infimtrv.  Sen.  Mat.  ^  Fearon  to  be 
lieut.  coL,  V.  Sandwith  prom. ;  dated  8d  April  18S7* 

6M  N.I.  Capt.  R.  Tayk»  to  be  ms).,  Lieut  J. 
Fawcett  to  be  capt,  and  Ens.  W.  Thatcher  to  be 
lieut,  in  sue.  to  Fearon,  prOm.  9d  April  1897* 

Aug.  16.— Eruigrurepogted.  W.  E.  RawKnsoii.  to 
9d  Enrop.  legt;  T.  Stock,  83dN.l.s  S.  H.  Par- 
tridge, lath  do. 


3M  -AmoiU  Ztaell^tnee.—Sombdy.  [M*mcH, 

M-LtoMb  ri.W.  Brett,  J.  S.  Un«ln,  and  Thui.  MISCELLAMEOD& 

Tulton  pgatHl  to  h^Jtnoitof  atMii^ry. 

CnntiH,  (rtttmltf  pria.)  potWii  to  H^   W.  H«-  *"■  IHIITKB. 

Wl>tl-C.)  W.A,H»inUuiii,Mdo.i  W.  The  Bombay  Theatre  owes  hs  origin  M 


Dunn,  to  3d  N.I.:  H.  S.  Gimter,  HT..  regt.i  W.      n  was  builtbf  subscription  about  the  jeer. 


!r  period  than  i 


«G'^W-.  S.  Macan.  mhN.U^D.  J770,  and   up  to   1818   bad  been  birely 

»,  111(13™" jTw!  Hockln,  iSh  nwinlsined  bj  (he  funds  raised  b;  ocn- 

8th  do.:   w.  S.  Nettlefidd,  3d  sional    reprewnlations.       At  this  period, 

'!  J?W.  HmnCT°ioUi'd»!tH.^'  *''™  ''"  '""'"  "**  about  to  be^me  a 

:.  jrp.';  W,  (!.' MiidiriJ,    ijtli  complete    ruin,    and    lost   for   erer  n  a 

BthAvj  E.P.Lyndi,  lUOido.!  gourcB  of  amusement    to    the   societ;,  a 

'tt'^ihN'.i.:    ""c^i'in,  iSh  ''l«fal  sub5cr[piion  was  raised,  which  en. 

Id  E.  r^t.  •■  J.  Bumcu,  lei  tir.  abled  the  managers  to  rebuild  nearlj  the 

Id,  S6th  N.I.J  T.  L.  KredeiUk.  wh„ie  of  tl«  theatre,  and  to  iinproTe  tba 
interior  decorations  in  a  style  worth;  of 
an;  proTlnciat    stage   in    England.     The 

Ort.  1.— M»J.  J.  Griiatht  to  be  mmmtaarj  of  howe»er,  equal  to  the  eipensea  incurml, 

stora  U  praid»cy,  t.  pirxix  pmixEdlag  10  En-  added  to  tbe  debt  of  the  old  theatre,  whidi 

"^LJ.BartoBtobeigaitfcriMiufutureof  'T"  «rj  coQsiJerable,  and  great  diAeul- 

gimiioiider,  t.  GdfllDifc  ""  attendant  on  amateur  representations 

have  hitherto  prevented  tlie  managers  froiB 

DOOAB  niLS  roiCE.  redeeming  the  full    amount  of  the  debt 

Th*  followtag  uimMnunts  Coi  brindlne  the  incurred.     The  Bmnbav  Theatre  has  often 

IKMing  the  (tone;  dated  Wh  Oct.  1827.  'y  to  objecte  of  charity,  and  we  are  assured 

Arialtry.  C  Troop  M  brigade  Madru  hone  u-  "lial  "f  it  were  relieved   of  its  embarrvi- 

lilleij;  G.HmipanTofGoluiidAUMiMt.— Maj.W.  meats,   the  surplus,  profits  of  the  faoux 

F^Bntt.  lo«™«.d,  Ll»i.  T.  Whlnto.  to  he  „^„,j  ;„  f^,^^\^  ^,nSrel  j  devoted  to  ««* 

ChMfrir  BrhKfe.  4th  Hadru  L.C.!  TihMsdru  purposes.—/™,  Aug.  17. 

LtC_LEnit.  C<d.  S.  Martin,  toconEiand;  Cipt.  

J^  Kttr,  TthTciL.tobebiigadsnuitWi  Lieut.  T. 

Andanon.  4th  legi.,  to  be  brigade  qu.  mutet.  After  the  performance,  last  Tliursday,  of 

li<In/.  BHgsdg.  H.M.'i4lnfbot!  tMhUadm  '<  Giovanni    in    lAndon."     ' 

n.I^LleuL  CoL  M.  Rtddell,  to  (ooimaiidi  Capl.  _hn  Mrformeri  rtr^W/ 


n  (brig.  maj.  at 
r  i  Ueut.  E-  Rot 


^^^      who  performed  Leporeilo,  gave  us  his  own 


brlndt  n^lOTiUeut.  E.  Robert!,  49tb  ngt,  to  and  Yates's  "  Reminiscences,  or  Etchings 

be  brigade  qiu  muter.  of  Life  and  Character."  This  sketch  opens 

»as«sni.sjss'a'R3;a:  -i*  •^^'-i—  ^ «.  «wi  d.,.n: 

—Lieut.  CoL  E.  FradeiJck  to  command  1  Capl.  T.  waa  at  Charier  House,  and  his  stay  there 

?S'i!!K*tr*?ijS^!„K5i,?''^!'l,'^''.. '•■'''"■  was,    like   that  of  other   boys,    only   re- 

(Bmoo)  Kutieoen,  44th  legt.,  (0  tie  brigade  Qu.  „     ,    vt    r     1 1     i             ,,     j                 1 

moats.  •                                                 -01  markable  for  black  eyes,  bloody  noses,  sly 

blue,  red  knuckles,  and  "  some  pecuniary 

Cm^'j^CocSlS^J'.  toSrt  u™"   w?^fWU  '*'*'^'''')'  ■"  ""^  =Pl"'e  market."      Near  the 

ttmU  to  Deccan  durii^  Hnplc^mSqfnr  Ca°pu  A.  w^ool   was  an   old  cobler    "  Nathaniel," 

W.  Browne  on  tegimental  dmy — Lieui.  w.  Co-  who  piqued  himself  on  coirecttnir  the  bovs' 

viye,  aiit  N.I.,  totakerhareeof  brtode  maiot'a  _,,■,  ,L,„„„„-f„,;™,        z^.,,-,  I.n.....     r™. 

o»f«toCotd.,«idepanuteScap>.AitchlSito  ^-pronouncaitm.       Carter-I.ousc,    frmn 

ipio  Uoopi  la  SoutlSn  Concan^Lleut.  D.  M.  Magna  Carta,    Nat   maintained  was   the 

ISJ^^SIlJl:.'-™.'^  "^  ?J"'E3£^^i5  fcal  orthoepy,  and  not  CAfl«n-.house.    Mo' 

soutliBm  Cowan  until  Milial  of  olllcer  appotated      ,- ,1,.  K'     l\  c 1    i       d        c    _ 

testation.— Llcnt  G.  SUrling,  H  M'> 2d  1^   to  ('rom  the  riench)for  moO,  &c.  &c.   Fnjin 

a(i«iad].tollglitliat.(QniiaairDDns,  v.jolm-  the  school,  the  aroaleur  look    us   to  bis 

^irtpa«„'^!)rwi^'f^l^™^  cousin     Mr.  Damper     who    gives  him  a 

serrke  while  deuched  fiDin  hnd-quarun.  friendly  lecture  on  lite.     Mr.  Damper,  as 

liior  Gr.  JJ.r.  Lieut.  R.  sutli  to  be  qu.  mast,  moy  lie  inferred  from  his  name,  always 

t^^r  ^,}^^^TT^'-  ^f  '"  '*^-  '^-  looked  on  the  black  side  of  things.     The 

Bitt  N.r.  Lieut.  H.  C.  Teaidsle lobe ou.  matt  ■         ■       ,     ,-     1                           -t            V 

aBdinlerp.lnHIndoottanee;  dsledditlo.  "."J  "   "ociine/^  grown  up;  the  profes- 

'  Capt.  J.  Sutherland,  sd  L  C     ijt  buIit  to  ml  stons    are    all  objectionable  —  tbe   army, 

■  ^^^Ki-o^-^Hs.  s::?fJ"L^''^'^:Ster:: 

f«^l^dS^7S:'l'Vi"H.*-i"«;tktL*^ri  "■'■"'""''y  hit  off.  and  no  less  succ«sful 

V.I.,  for  health— Oct.  L  Lieut  CoL  P.M.  pierM,  ""s   "le   represeiilalion    of  Mji.  Puulma 

ggtj^fntU—*.  Ma].  W.  MoniHii.  18ih  N.I.,  pry,  mother  to  the  great  Pa^  Pry.     She, 

To  a«.-Aiig.9.  Capt  J.  Pew.  «ih  Madru<  '•  ."PPeara,  had  a  method  of  dipping  into 

N.I.,  fothalth.— 13.  Lieut  W.  A.  Miller,  Madras  private  alTairs  with  licr  chin,  insinuating  a 

iwh  NT^/oE"S!~T:'\idS'sSiVsliS'  ■^'"" '""  "'"^ '""  """■ ""''  '^  ^""^ 

awBewil  N.I^fo. health— a  U(2tH.AW>n:  her  ^jes  out  and  drawing  Ihcm  in  again 

10a  W.r.ftr  health.  "  Iikeasnul'iiboiD."     The  amateur  gnei 


».] 
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mnce,  and  having  bought  a  tea-pot, 
h  be  is  not  allowed  to  bring,  he  bits 
1  a  singular  expedient,  viz.  that  of 
'log  the  tea-pot  in  his  hand,  and  every 
lent  applying  it  to  his  mouth,  assert- 
that  it  is  necessary  to  his  existence, 
inference  drawn  by  the  French  cus- 
house  officer  is,  that  the  East- India 
pany*8  officers  (of  whom  the  amateur 
e)  are  so  fond  of  tea  that  they  always 
a  tea-pot  with  them. — Ibid. 

THE    KUBBKESA. 

le  omtreversy  amongst  the  Parsees  re- 
ing  the  Kubbeesa  (referred  to  in  p. 
still  continues.  We  subjoin  the  foK 
ig  remarks  on  the  subject  from  the 
>f  August  28  :— 

tligious  controversy  is  generally  un- 
ssting,  but  there  are  some  distin- 
ing  diaracteristics  in  that  between  the 
layans  and  the  Churiguryans  to  which 
fish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
re.  That  discussion  has  no  relation 
rnu  and  modes  of  faith,  or  to  mere 
lative  doctrines,  but  involves  a  mat- 
fact  seemingly  capable  of  demonstra- 
tbe  advocates  of  either  side  do  not 
tain  their  tenets  by  the  aid  of  un- 
n  traditions  only;  but  profess  to 
to  history ;  and  thus  the  dispute, 
^  perhaps  interminable,  is  not  at 
^ew  manifestly  absurd, 
^in,  we  would  draw  the  reader's  at- 
m  to  the  temperate  and  judicious 
ler  in  which,  at  the  present  period, 
[uestion  has  been  canvassed,  and  to 
gfat  thrown  thereby  on  the  customs 
character  of  the  Parsees.  Though 
parties  be  somewhat  enthusiastic,  yet 
-  enthusiasm  seems  only  to  render 
more  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth : 
omaly  in  religious  quarrels  partly  to 
rribed  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry, 
I  being  apparently  reasonable,  in- 
I  the  disputants  to  listen  to  reason, 
rhich  does  not  admit  of  bigotry  and 
itition,  terms  which  imply  an  inca- 
'  duly  to  employ  the  understanding ; 
«  think  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  there 
tin  this  case,  no  artificial,  as  there  is  no 
liy  connexion  between  politics  and  re- 
u  To  there  being  neither  penalties  nor 
da  attendant  on  belief  or  disbelief, 
MMcquently  no  prejudice  or  bias  in- 
tent with  the  purity  of  religion  is 
d  either  by  the  hope  of  advantage  or 
vad  of  persecution.  .  Thus,  if  a  de- 
lation  could  be  formed  upon  the 
it,  the  dispassionate  conduct  of  the 
t  would  leave  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
lity  of  appealing  to  Mr.  Elphinstone 
I  not  appear  to  be  so  great.  If  there 
ipfMrent  grounds  from  which  a  con- 
n  might  be  drawn,  reference  to  an 
tial  man  of  talent,  capable  of  deep 
dk^  anfl  potMSiing  the  reasoning  fa- 


culty, could  not  be  deemed  Inexpedtmt ; 
but,  in  the  present  instance,  Mr.  EUfihin- 
stone  would  of  course  decline  the  prof- 
fered  honour ;  for  though  both  sides  cidtoit 
his  ability  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  in 
such  a  case,  he  would  perceive  that  every 
effort  to  reconcile  the  disputants  must  be 
ineffectual.  The  sc^hism  has  existed  for 
ages,  which  proves  that  the  grounds  for  a 
determination  must  be  dubious,  otherwise 
the  question  would  ere  now  have  been 
determined ;  '  aiid  time,  though  in  one 
sense  called  the  parent  of  truth,  renders 
vain  every  attempt  to  pierce  the  obscurity 
which  involves  the  remote  customs  and  his- 
tory of  nations. 

It  is  imagined  by  some  Kiiropeans  that 
the  Parsees  are  a  superstitious  race,  in  a 
manner  enslaved  by  their  priesthood,  and 
by  a  few  individuals  consdtutiiig  a  puil- 
chayet,  who  assume  to  act  as  lestdere  Or 
arbiters  in  temporal  and  spiritual  a^airs. 
The  dissension  which  now  exists  among 
them  is  sufficient  to  refute  this  error.  The 
priests,  with  one  exception,'  by  no'm^ns 
appear  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  are  n6t 
occupied  in  fomenting  the  passions  of  the 
opponents.  There  seems  to  be  no  sur- 
render of  the  good  sense  of  the  ixiany  to 
the  guidance  of  a  few,  and  no  wealthy 
Parsee  appears  to  have  the  power  to  dic- 
tate:  hence,  though  we  lament  that  the 
Parsees  should  have  now  revived  so  hope* 
less  a  discussiqn  as  that  about  the  Kub- 
beesa, we  cannot  but  approve  the  motives 
which  led  to  that  revival  i^nd  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  in  the  dispute. 

EARTHQUAKE. 

A  smart  shock  of  an  eartliquake  was 
felt  for  some  distance  along  the  Malabar 
coast  about  noon  on  Wednesday  the  2dd 
ult.  At  Vingorla,  in  the  Southern  Con- 
can,  the  atmosphere  had  been  remarkably 
clear  all  the  morning,  but  there  the  tre- 
mour  of  the  earth  was  greatest:  the  bun- 
galows were  shaken  violently,  and  the 
inmates,  afraid  they  would  topple  on  thejr 
heads,  rushed  simultaneously  into  the 
open  air.  The  shaking  continued  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  was  accona- 
panied  by  the  same  hollow  rumbling  noisf , 
resembling  thunder,  that  distinguished  the 
earthquake  experienced  in  Cutch  in  1819, 
which  occasioned  such  dreadful  devastation, 
and  was  felt  on  this  island.  Tlie  thermome- 
ter did  not  rise  higher  than  79°  the  whole 
of  the  d&y, ^Bom.  Gaz.,  Sept,  5. 

KOLAPOBE. 

During  tlie  last  four  months  repeated 
rumours  have .  been  circulated  respecting 
the  warlike  preparations  of  that  insolent 
and  refractory  chief  the  Rajah  of  Kola- 
pore.  It  18  siud  that  be  has  collected 
around  him  upwards  of  seven  or  eig^t 
thousand  men^  and  hai  dfMdj  oomnitted 
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•aeva'al  petty  depredfttions  both  on  tlieHo^ 
CompAnyS  and  tbe  SMtara  Rajah's  teni- 
tm'ies.  Our  bmve  fellows  are  of  course 
on  the  alert,  and  pent  to  get  once  for  all 
Ihirly  at  bim.  We  are  even  told  that  the 
officers  of  one  distinguished  corps  are 
aeldom  to  be  seen  without  a  single  stick 
in  their  hands,  so  eager  are  they  to  crack 
the  crowns  of  the  £lolaporekur*s  redoubt- 
ed champions.  But  seriously  speaking, 
it  is  a  phy  that  so  much  forbearance  has 
been  shown  to  that  iurbulept  character. 
The  Ri\jah  has  expressed  a  wish,  it  is  said, 
to  visit  the  oriebrated  temple  of  Dewee 
Bhowanee  at  Tooljapoor  in  the  Nizam's 
territories.— if  this  be  the  case,  he  has  of 
course  met  wiUi  a  peremptory  refusal. 
Tlie  cause  of  Ais  fits  of  devotion  are  ndw 
too  well  known  to  blitid  the  Bombay  go- 
▼emment.  He  became  wonderfully  de- 
vout last  year,  and  over-persuaded  the 
authorities  to  let  him  go  to  Jeejoory,  a 
famed  place  of  Hindoo  worship  near 
Foonah  ;  but  he  socAi  showed  that  his  real 
object  was  to  get  to  Poonah,  where  his 
time  was  spent  in  one  scene  of  gross  de- 
bauchery, turbulence,  and  excessive  vio- 
lence. £io  little  hope  do  w6  entertain  of 
fcis  ultimate  reformation,  as  sincerely  to 
trust  he  may  soon  swell  up  the  full  mea- 
aare  of  his  crimes,  and  thus  draw  down 
-on  his  bead  that  fearful  vengeance  that 
strikes  terror  into  the  souls  of  such  bullies 
-—and  which  seems  imperatively  called 
lor. — Bom.  Ga»^  Sept.  5. 

TWO'irSW  MXN-OF.WAIL  • 

We  understand  tfant  orders  have  been 
received  from  England  to  construct  two 
ships  for  H.M.*s  navy  in  the  dock  •yard  of 
Bombay;  one  of  84  guns,  to  be  called  the 
Caloutki,  and  the  other,  a  46  gun  frigate, 
tbe  3£amlla,-^Bom»  €<mr.,  Sq^.  8.    . 

XUTIKO  or  KATIVBS. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  report  o( 
Che  proceedings  at  a  numerous  and  re- 
sectable meeting  of  the  native  inhabitants 
df  Bombay^  hfeld  in  the  library  of  the  Na. 
thre  Education  Society,  August' 28,  1827, 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  Madhow- 
das  Runchod£s,  who  took  the  chair. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  the 
ol]ject  df  tlie  meeting  was  explained  in 
the   English,   Maratha,  Goojrathee,    and 
'Persian  languages,  viz,  **  to  come  to  a 
"resolution  on  the  most  appropriate  method 
of  attesting  the  affectionate  and  respectful 
sentiments  of  the  native  community  to- 
wards the  Hon.Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
on  his  leaving  the  government  of  Bom- 
bay, over  which  he  h«B  presided  for  the 
last  eight   years,    with  so  mtich  virtue, 
.ability,  and  integrity,  accompanied  with 
such  iovarieble  courtesy,   kindness,  and 
generosity.*' 

The  native  gentlmen  .present  then  pro- 


ceeded to  discuss  the  various  methods  of 
carrying  into  effect  their  object,  when  it 
was  at  length  moved  by  the  chairman,  se- 
conded by  Framjee  Cawa^ee^  and  unani- 
mously resolved : 

That  the  most  satisfactory  and  durable 
plan  of  carrying  their  wishes  into  effect 
is  by  accumulating  a  fund  of  money,  to 
be  vested  in  government  securities ;  firom 
the  interest  of  which,  according  to  iti 
amount,  one  or  more  professorships  (to 
be  held  by  gentlemen  from  Crreat  Britain 
until  the  happy  pmod  arrive  when  natives 
shall  be  fully  competent  to  hold  them)  be 
established,  under  the  Bombay  Native 
Education  Society,  for  teaching  the  Knglisii 
language,  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature 
of  Europe ;  and  that  these  professorslups, 
in  compliment  to  the  person  in  reference 
to  whom  the  meeting  has  been  convened, 
be  denominated  <<  The  Elphinstone  Pr». 
fessorships,'*  with  the  reservation  howevtr 
from  the  principal  subscribed  of  a  auffi- 
cient  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  ElphinsUnM^ 
to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Native 
Education  Society. 

That  the  subscription  paper,  iogetb^r 
with  a  copy  of  the  pnx^edings  of  tbe 
meeting,  be  circulated  among  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Bombay,  for  further  contri- 
butions,  and  that  it  be  sent  to  theouU 
stations  for  the  same  purpose. 

That  a  committee  of  native  gentlemen 
be  formed  to  carry  these  resolutions  into 
effect,  and  to  report  to  the  subscribes 
when  the  measures  proposed  are  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  enable  them  to  hand 
up  the  address  and  resolutions  to  the  Hon. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone  ;  and  that  Capt 
Jervis  be  requested  to  afford  his  aid  as 
secretary  to  the  committee. 

A  subscription  was  immediately  open- 
ed, and  the  sum  of  52,276  rupees  sub- 
scribed by  the  persons  present,  amongst 
whom  Framjee  Cawasjee  Banajee  and 
Jemshedjee  Jeejeebhoy  gave  7,000  rupees 
each. 

ASSAULT  OF   A   BRITISH  JUDOB. 

A  Bombay  native  paper  gives  this  srti- 
cle  of  news :  The  following  novel  circum- 
stance occurred  at  Ahmedabad,  on  the  12th 
.  Sept.  Mr.  Bell,  the  judge  of  that  sta- 
tion, visited  the  jail  as  usual,  to  inspect 
the  prisoners,  accompanied  by  a  mehts 
and  two  peons.  They  had  scarcely  ea. 
tered  the  jail,  when  the  prisoners  sur- 
rounded them,  closed  the  inner  door  of 
the  jail,  seized  Mr.  Bell  and  the  peons, 
whose  hands  they  tied  :  they  then  cast  the 
noose  of  a  rope  about  Mr.  Bell's  neck, 
and  began  to  hang  him.  Before  they  could 
stop  his  breath  Mr.  Bell  called  loudly  to 
the  sepoy  guards,  who  promptly  came  to 
his  relief,  and  rescued  him  from. his  peril- 
ous condition.  The  prisoners  were  riot- 
ous, and  it  became  necesnry  to.  base  re- 
course 


.Jo-'JCoerclve  :mQasuj:e8  to  r^^tpre; 
iBijr,  Mfhlch  w^^not  effected,  bbw- 
wfore  the  jailer  was  wounded, 
rent  has  created  a  great  sensation 
t.tbe  inhabitants  of  Ahmedabad. 


the  public  peacehave  been  little  heard  of. 
Sickness,  too,  the  bane  of  the  climate, 
has  scarce  compienQed ;.  and  th^  cholera 
has  now  been .  so  many  months  absent  as 
almost  to  be  forgotten  in  Guzerst.— /ru, 
0<^.  9. 


LOST   GAIETT  OP  BOMBAY. 

tit  olden  time— our  BoinfaBy  xaoes 
■Mad  at  cUqr-light,  tpite  of  fogs  or  dew* 
nf  ^tt^s  sroup  of  Boorry  CBoes 
4ifant  spirits— 'twas  delight  to  yiev ! 
ao»>booth«  though  mean  to  outward  Xeo, 
^ajpslaxy  of  brilliant  eyes  in, 
.  the  ardour  of  our  sporting  men, 
anty'ssmlle  the  genuine  spirit  lies  In 
r  joys)  and  calling  Cupid's  aid  in 
d^lMf  0te  raee—jetwH  Ihe  maiden, 

}pg  sun— wl^o  seies  him  rise  must  fieel, 
iiry  living  creature  *neath  the  moon* 
iioaipe  o'er  his  spirits  steal, 
tbt  enntH  of  an  afternoon— 
toe  scene  was  one  of  mirth  and  froUc, 
It  caralval— eadi  heart  date; 
iMver  look'd  as  they'd  the  cholic, 
file  Httle  cared  who  won  the  plate— 
WV9  not  whtLt  Newmarket  Jews  meant  s 
amimly  racing  tot  amaaement. 

Adttcted  with  a  Bberal  spirit* 

ufttothepaldlc  intera^ingi 

la  a  hofse  fiir  errois  of  a  minute, 

QRid  have  snxdy  uiought  the  stewards 

■ting-, 

'Itafaie  people  near  the  spot 

4^  hreakfssts— 'twas  a  joyous  meal ! 

r  pleasure  neTer  to  he  forgot ; 

sit-^ut  striking  up  a  dance  or  reel, 

ioMMry  Hunt* s  DdU^ht,"  or  •*  Garree 

vwen*  ^ 

to  set  the  nimhle£eet  A-jgoing. 

I  early  racing— breakfasts— all ! 
like  «*  The  Bobbery  Hunt "  and 
oad;** 

mementos  do  the  names  recall 
Its  "  btotted  from  thethhigs  that  be"— 
1^  "  the  bobbery,**  when  in  search  of 
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■rors  toHUd  Crones  and  yelping  Pye's ; 
1  friendship  will  preserve'their  name^ 
•  who  bade  her  brightest  fires  arise  ;— 
»oe  more  to  hear  ttiebr  bugle  strain, 
might  rouse  thee  to  be  gay  again. 

Bomb.  Gaz. 


SHIFPINO* 

Atrtvah* 

Aug.  S.  PtOawbcmi,  Nash,  Aram  LlvevpooL-44 
GrrMon,  Baud,  ficom  LiverpooL->%  Mmimiaineert 
Cann^,. from' London.  — S8.  BoUon,  Churksoo,' 
ftom  Liondon.  — 89.  Competitor*  Jackson»  fhxn 
London.~^l.  IhMin,  Stewart,  Arom  LlVmKN)!.— 
SeU,  ].  Ciairmont,  Honnor,  fnwi  Oreenods ;  and 
Moryt  Beadtcroft,  firom  Landon.  — IT.  Cfgde* 
SeoM,  flpom  LiverpooL- 10.  h»  CUurieee,  Parla* 
rieux,  from  Bordeaux.  — 19.  Katherine  Steumrt 
Forbes,  Ciutpman,  ftom  London.— SX).  Ponumiik^ 
Hughes,  fhmi  Liverpool.— Ooe.  0.  Fiefar,  Duattac, 
from  JBo«rhoa.-;0.  ZlsrB«ftiy,  Bamocfc.  tnm  Liver- 
pool. 

Bepartiam, 

Aug,  12.  Efo/ptimn,  Lilbum,  for  LondoiVrSG' 
JS>i«9rpr{80,'Edmond8,  for  Hadraa,— S0pr.^  EMRmt, 
RoUnson,  tat  LondoB..^il&  Faiomtem,  Nash,  for 
Groenock.-^]0.  John  fiiggar,  Kent,  for  Mangalora 
and  Cakutta.— 93.  UiMn»  Stewart,  forAllpefe'atad 
LiveipooL— Oe«.  4.  MoimteifMar,  Canney,  for  Lon- 
don; and  Oo«m,3aird,  for  GreeB0Gk.«-7.  Chmim 
Kerr,  Brodie,  for  AUpee,  Ciq>e  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Loodoo.— 6.  Mary,  Beachcroft,  tbr  Cape  or 
Good  Hope  and  LondQn.^11.  Clvde,  Scott*  Ifav 
Liverpool— 1^  Fomona,  Haghes,  for  Liverpool. 


BIRTHSt 

JufMlS.  At  Pangim,  Goa,  the  lady  of  B.  W. 
Gautiar,  Esq.,  late  of  die  Hon.  B.  L  Companv'a 
military  service  on  this  establishment,  of  a  oau^- 
ter. 

J«/jf  21.  At  Mhow,  the  Uuiy  of  Lieut.  H.  H* 
Doboty,  18th  B.  N.  L,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

Aug,  12.  Mrs.  MulhoUand,  wife  of  Mr.  B.  Mul- 
holland,  mint  department,  of  adau^ter. 

—  Mrs.  T.  GanUner,  of  a  stUV-bora  male  chQd. 

13.  At  the  Court  House,  Mrs.JefrerieB,  of  a 
daughter. 

14.  At  Byculla,  Mrs.  Flower,  of  a  dau^ter. 

—  At  Tannah,  the  lady  of  John  WiUlams,  Esq., 
civil  service,  of  a  son. 

19.  The  lady  of  Cieo.  Moore,  Esq.,  Madras  dvtt 
service,  of  ason. 
27*  Mrs.  G.  Tedman,  of  a  son. 

—  In  the  fort,  the  lady  of  Luis  F.  da  Silva, 
Esq.^  daughter  xtf  Sir  Roger  de  Faria,  of  a  daugli« 
ter. 

Sept,  19.  At  Hajcote,  the  lady  of  Capt  Holland, 
8d  assist,  com  gen.,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Malwah,  the  lady  of  Ens.  Lewis,  22d 
regt.,  of  a  son. 

Oct.  2.  Mrs.  O.  W.  Scales,  of  a  son. 

4.  AtByauUah,  Mrs.  T.  Cooke,  of  f  foo. 


GUZERAT. 

itters  from  Guzcrat,  dated  28  th 
re  are  informed  that  the  monsoon 
I  one  of  the  heaviest,  and,  at  the 
mcy  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
nons,  that  has  occurred' for  seve- 
I.  The  earthquake  which  was  felt 
uA  was  also  perceived  by  the  ha- 

tbe  north,  and,  in  conjunction 
t  rain,  has  demolished  an  unusual 

of  huts,  walls,  old  buildings, 
nt  whole  country  for  miles  and 
roond  IS  said  to  be  in  car,  and 

•very  prospect  of  a  most  abun. 
Teit,  as  neither  locusts,  rats,  nor 
Tolds  have  yet  made  their  appear- 
Ilie  coolies  and  other  disturbers  of 
tf/tftfrn.  Vol.05.  No. J 47. 


MAJiaiAGtS. 

Aug,  18.  Mr.  J.  A.  Higgs,  to  Miss  Harriet  Ar- 
den. 

23.  Mr.  W.  Linguard,  to  Miss  C.  Scott. 

Oct.  4.  Capt.  F.  Hickes,  N.I.,  to  Anne  Barlow, 
second  daughter  of  R.  Foquett,  Esq.,  Clatt^focd* 
Isleof  Wi^t. 


DEATHS. 

Aug,9,  At  Surat,  Lieut.  J.  F.  Bordwine,  of  the 
corps  of  enalnecTs. 

20.  At  Malligaum,  of  Jungle  fever.  Lieut  J. 
Beck,  2l8t  N.I.,  and  adjutant  of  the  Bheel  Corps, 
Candeish. 

25.  After  a  sudden  illness  of  little  more  than  one 
hour,  in  his  40th  year,  Soooderbut  Smirth,  a 
Hindioo  high  priest  of  Bombay. 

Oct,  1.  At  Baroda,  of  fever,  Capt  Geo.  Edsall, 
commanding  15th  N.  I. 

7.  Lieut  Cr.  Richardson,  Tth  N.I.,  aged  19i 

&  Lieut  CoL  H.  Scott,  lI.M.Is  Qth  teev*  wd^ 
commanding  the  garrison  oC  &om\wf. 

3  F  •  • 
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AUkEICAN  MISSIOK  AT  ^AVTNA. 

The  first  report  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Seminary  at  Jaffna  has  appeared. 
It  contains  a  very  encouraging  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
American  missionaries  to  familiarize  the 
native  youth  with  English  science  and 
literature,  preparatory  to  the  propagation 
of  Chrbtianity  amongst  them. 

"  The  way  for  the  formation  of  a  se- 
minary,*' says  the  report,  <*  had  been  in 
a  degree  prepared  by  the  establishment 
somewhat  extensively,  of  native  free 
schools ;  and  more  especially  by  that  of 
charity  boarding  schools,  connected  with 
the  families  of  the  mission,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  children  and  youth, 
taken  from  their  friends  and  placed  direct- 
ly under  the  control  of  the  missionaries, 
were  early  laying  the  foundation  for  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  English  lan- 
guage as  would  open  to  them  the  road  to 
European  science,  and  were  acquiring 
such  habits  of  study  and  such  a  knowledge 
of  their  own  language,  as  would  enable 
them  to  bring  to  light  the  fancied  or  real 
treasures  of  Tamul  literature.  Provision 
had  been  made  for  the  support  and  in- 
struction of  a  considerably  larger  number 
of  such  children  and  youth  than,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inconvenience  of  carrying 
them  forward  in  separate  schools  at  the 
five  different  stations  of  the  mission,  had 
actually  been  taken.  The  system,  how- 
ever, by  which  the  children  of  heathen 
parents  were  brought  under  the  influence 
of  a  Christian  education,  in  the  midst 
of  idolaters,  was  evidently  most  promis- 
ing as  to  its  results,  and  could  not 
be  abandoned.  It  seemed  to  demand 
rather  completion  in  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  seminary,  for  which  it  had  pre- 
pared  the  way.*' 

Accordingly,  in  1824,  the  system  of 
instruction  upon  a  larger  scale  was  com- 
menced, in  the  elemaiits  of  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  astronomy  in  the  English 
language,  combined  with  instruction  in 
Tamul.  Tlie  natives  were  clamorous  for 
their  children  being  received  upon  the 
foundation,  making  uo  objection  to  their 
eating  and  drinking  upon  the  premises, 
thereby  sacrificing  their  religious  scruples 
to  the  desire  of  securing  an  education  for 
their  offspring.  "At  a  public  examina. 
tion  in  the  Tamul  language,  in  June  last, 
essays  were  produced  ;  among  others,  on 
the  following  subjects :  the  form  and  di- 
mensions of  the  earth— the  atmosphere^ 
motion  of  the  earth — number,  distance, 
and  size  of  primary  planets— -eclipses- 
method  of  finding  the  latitude  at  sea — and 
the  fixed  stars.  Some  of  these  subjects 
were  illustrated  by  the  help  of  instni. 
meats,'  aod  by  presenting  coloured  maps 
Mad  doiwingB  made  by  the  studento,  bvucV\ 


to  the  asConisbmeftt  of  a  respectable  native 
audience.  It  is  not  to  be  understood, 
however,  thiit  the'  students  were  by  any 
means  deeply  versed  in  the  sciences  toUdK- 
ed  upon,  but  they  evince  a  very  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  particular  points 
discussed  in  their  essays." 

The  college,  or  hall^  as  it  is  termed,  is 
of  small  dimensions,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  mission  premises  at  Batticotta.  It 
has  been  named  Ottley-Hall,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Sir  Richard  Ottley,  the  puisne 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon, 
who  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
institution.  Its  library  consists  of  600 
volumes,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  &c. 

"  As    evidence    of   a  predominating 
Christian   influence  in  the  seminary,  it 
may  be  added,  that  a   Bible  society  hss 
been  formed,  to  which   all   the  students 
belong.     If,  then,  the  direct  influence  of 
such  a  system  of  Christian  education  on  tbe 
pupils  themselves,  and  the  more  impcntant 
and  extended  indirect  influence,  through 
them,    upon    the  thousands    of  heathen 
around,  among  whom  they  may  become 
burning  and  shining  lights,  is  considered, 
the  prospect  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
full  of  hope  and  promise,  and  such  ts 
taay  well  inspire  not  only  continued,  but 
greatly  increased  exertions." 

MARRIAGE. 

Scot.  28.  At  Coknnbo,  R.  M.  Sneyd,  Esq.,  pnv 
vindal  judge  of  Galle  and  Matura,  to  HemrRi^ 
Charlotta,  eldest  daughter  (rf  C.  E.  Layard,  Eiq^ 
collector  of  Colombo. 

DEATHS. 

Sept.  7.  At  Trincomalee,  Edw.  Muskett,  £«)•» 
of  the  firm  of  Winter  and  Co.,  Colombo. 

11.  At  Colombo,  Mr.  IVm.  Gunn,  watch-nudcer. 
aged  27. 


By  the  arrival  on  the  8th  August  of  tbe 
H.'C.*s  ship  Waterloo,  Capt.  Mannmg, 
froni  England,  the  long  expected  charter 
for  the  incorporated  settlements  readied 
this  island.  On  the  following  moming'at 
ten  o'clock  the  Hon.  the  Governor  and 
Resident  Councillor  having  assembled,  in 
order  to  receive  Sir  John  Thomas  Cla- 
ridge,  Knt.,  Recorder  of  the  Court  of  Ju- 
dicature established  for  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  pro- 
ceeded with  Sir  John  Tliomas  Claridge  to 
the  court-house,  and  having  severally  taken 
their  seats  on  the  bench  and  the  prescribed 
oaths,  his  Majesty's  letters-pateiit .  esta- 
blishing the  Courts  of  Judicature  of 
Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  Singapore,  and 
Malacca,  dated  the  27th  day  of  Novem" 
her  1826,  were  then  delivered  over  by  tbe 
Recorder  to  the  Hon.  tlie  Governor,  and 
publicly  read  under  a  royal  salute. 

Alexander  John  Kerr,  Esq.  was  after- 
^Mds  a^\>ointed  registrar  under  tbe  char- 
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ittil  further  orders,  and  took  the 
uy  oaths  therein  prescribed. — Pe- 
H€!g^ter. 


BIRTHS. 

1.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Blundell,  •ommand- 

Oerv,  of  a  daughter. 

IB.  Beriie,  of  a  khi. 

he  lady  of  Baron  D'AIbedyhll,  late  Nether- 

ddent  at  Surat,  of  a  daughter. 


MARRIAOX. 


%  J.  L.  Geddes,  Esq.,  aMist.  surg.  85th 
N.]m  to  Nancy,  third  daughter  of  the  late 


•  A*  Keating. 


DEATHS. 

8.  Lieut.  Christopher  Keathig,  46di  N.l. 
.  Two  days  aftor  hex  arrival  from  Ma- 
■i  Amelia  l^eflRyref  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
i^smoury. 


DOGS. 

war  agaimt  the  canine  commu- 
r  the  settlement  is  prosecuted  with 
t  and  individuab  of  the  obnoxious 
ugr  frequently  ba  seen  writhing  be- 
tbe  spear,  presenting  to  those  who 
i  in  contemplating  the  pangs  and 
aions  of  animal  snf^Hrtng,  .objects 
ilculated  to  gratify  so  aiQiable  a  pnv> 
f.  Parish  dogs  we  are  aware  ar^ 
Uy  considered  a  nuisance^  and.  if 

a  10  it  is  fit  they  sliould  be  destroy- 
eir  de^th  however,  if  they  yter^ 

nuisance  before,  infallibly  majtes 
me.  if  their  bodies  are  not  properly 
ed  of ;  the  neglect  of  which  in  the 
t  instance  has  created  an  evil  whid^ 
teraliy  be  said  to  '*  stink  in  the  notv 

pf  this  people— we  mean  the  efflu« 
ong  from  the  decomposition  of  dead 
apon  the  ban]ks  of   the  river,   the 

and  elsewhere.  Some  gentlemen 
iting  spices  will  perhaps  o^er  a  grave 
B  carcases  of  the  slain — ^a  better  or 
ar  manure  could  not  be;  and  should 
be  any  lurking  fear  that  the  crop 
taste  of  dog,  it  may  be  dissipated 
Secting  that  lands  on  the  coast  of 
rail  are  sometimes  manured  with 
rdsy  but  that  the  corn  has  never  yet 
known  to  savoiur  of  fish. — siiff* 
9  jtug»  16» 


haffles 


:.UB. 


the  6th  July  the  Raffles  Club  gave 
anniversary  dinner,  at  which  Mr. 
B^  our  resident,  presided.  This  be- 
e  first  meeting  since  the  melancholy 
le  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  foun. 
id  volant  friend  of  our  settlement, 
atmces  and  exertions  for  its  welfare 
Bver  command  tlie  grateful  recoUec- 
of  its  inhabitants,  afler  the  usual 
tio  toastSy  the  president  gave  ''  the 
ry  of  our  lamented  friend  Sir  Stam- 


ford Raffles,"  which  inras  .drank  in  silence. 
The  health  of  Lady  Raffles  and  her  in- 
fant daughter,  of  the  Hon.  the  GovemcMr 
and  family,  and  other  appropriate  toasts 
followed;  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  Mr. 
Prince  quitted  the  chair,  shortly  after 
which  the  party  broke  up.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  club,  in  deference  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  deviated  from  their  usual 
practice  of  giving  a  ball  and  supper  in 
the  evening.  The  banqucting-room  was 
splendidly  and  tastefully  illuminated,  and 
the  whole  arrangements^did  infinite  credit 
to  the  stewards. — Singapore  Chron* 


SD0CATIOK. 

In  our  last  we  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
cording a  further  instance  of  the  interest 
taken  by  government  in  the  education  of 
youth,  by  noticing  that  the  Hon«  the  Go- 
vernor had  granted  a  monthly  allowance 
of  100  Spanish  dollars  to  the  Malacca 
Free  School ;  we  have  now  the  additibni^ 
satisfaction  of  stating,  that  a  grant  to  the 
same  amount  has  been  made  by  go- 
vernment to  the  Anglo- Chinese  college. 
The  value  of  this  liberal  grant  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  liberal  and  handsome 
terms  in  which  the  official  communication, 
which  accompanied  the  intimation  of  it  to 
the  immediate  superintendents  of  the  col- 
lege, is  expressed,  and  especially  by  the 
deep  interest  in  the  enlargement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  institution  vrhich  the  docu- 
ment evinces  on  the  part  of  the  Hon.  the 
Governor. — Observer^  Aug,  14. 

MARRIAGE. 

J^  27.  Mr.  J.  H.  Moore,  to  Miss  C.  E.  Stecher. 


\ 


ittauritiu0« 

The  following  picture  of  this  island, 
drawn  by  a  missionary,  appears  in  the 
Missumary  Ji0:;ist(r  for  January  last:  — 
<<  We  found  the  people  miserably  desti- 
tute of  instruction,  which  accounts  for 
the  general  outcry  raised  by  most  of  the 
Europeans  against  the  natives  for. idle- 
ness, unfaithfulness,  and  almost  every 
thing  that  is  evil.  The  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  which  we .  re- 
ceived, is  about  95,000 :  to  this  number 
of  inhabitants  the  united  church  affords 
two  chaplains ;  one  of  whom  preachy  to 
the  Creoles,  or  natives  bom  in  the  i^nd, 
once  a  month,  at  one  of  the  outposts. 
The  circumference  of  the  island  is  about 
160  miles,  and  the  natives  are  scattered 
all  over  its  surface,  with  no  other  means 
of  instruction  in  the  out-statioivi  than 
what  I  have  just  mentioned;  l<»it||b.\\o 
ejpcopt  tb«  labours  ot  Mi^  l^BcwH  •vVmh 
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•o  fiur  as  his  engs^niaits  in  Port  Louis 
will  aiAon',  preaches  to  the  natives  in  .dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  IsTand :  I  can  scarcely 
consider  the  iafoours  of  tlie  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  an  exception ;  fcr,  if  we  may 
judge  jfrom  the  general  conduct  of  the  Ca- 
tholics m  Port  Louis,  the  people  had 
almost  better  be  without  instruction,  than 
hare  such  as  they  receive  from  their  priests^ 
With  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bofb,  I  have  not  the  least  liesitation  iia 
saying,  that  more  work  fs  done  on  that 
day  by  the  slaves,  government  slaves  not 
excepted,  than  oa  any  other  day  in  the 
week  I  The  reason  probably  is  tliis  :  they 
are  paid  according  to  the  quantity  c^ 
work  which  they  do  on  that  day,  but  for 
the  labour  of  the  oAer  days  of  the  week 
they  are  not  paid.  .  It  is  really  heart-rend- 
ing, to  the  Christian  to  behold  the  sacred 
day  of  the  Liord  so  grossly  unhallowed^ 
even  by  a  people  called  Christian  !** 


KAVJGATlOir  LAWS. 

Xt  appears  by  letters  from  the  Isle  o^ 
f  rance»  that  the  government  is  aictively 
apd  rigidiy  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
rast  navigation  acts.  Every  vessel  that  has 
not  a  regular  BritTsh  register  is  seised^ 
and  a  cotemporary  paper  adds,  that  a 
Company's  pass  and  license  is  no  protec- 
iioo.  He  deems  it  useful  to  state  this,  as 
some  vessels  may  be  sailing  under  that  au- 
thority out  of  this  port  The  Sydney  pa- 
pers mention  that  the  brig  Governor  Pfai" 
Ups,  formerly  of  that  port,  had  narrowly 
escaped  seizure ;  and  they  add  that  a  Cal- 
cutta vessel  had  also  been  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  exft  from  the  Mauritius,  and 
sold  to  the  King  of  Madagascar. — Mad, 
Cour.  Aug,  14. 

ftlRTB. 

Sept.  3.  The  wlfi^  of  Mr.  Assist  Com.  Gen,  Spur- 
tier,  of  a  daughtec 


VHE  INSURRECTION. 

Jffague,Feb,  19. — By  accounts  from  Btf- 
tavia  of  the  2Sd  October  last,  received  here, 
it  appeared  thai  the  priest,  ICiay  Modjo, 
the  envoy  of  Dipo  Keeoro,  had  no  pre- 
vious Jutention  of  making  a  satisfactory 
arrangement,  and  that  in  consequence  the? 
armistice  has  been  terminated  by  com- 
mand of  the  commissioner-general.  The 
Builitary  operations  were  vigorously  conti- 
Boed  with  the  considerable  reinforcements 
lately  arrived  from  Europe^  but  had  not 
led  to  any  remarkable  result  Subsequent 
negociatioDs  with  another  envoy  from 
IHpo  Kegoro  have  also  proved  fruit- 
hMS,  but  tboro  was  a  report  that  that  chief 
oTlbervtelfltoA  teen  wounded  m  a  ft\i\f- 


mish.  The  Commissioiier'gaiieral  had  or- 
dbred  thai  some  priests  should  be  fAaced 
at  the  head  of  our  columns,  in  order  by 
their  influence  to  tranquillize  the  Javanese 
population. 


NEW   PRODUCTIONS. 

The  operations  of  the  war  on  Java 
to  interfere  scarcely  at  all  with  the  genera) 
tranquillity  of  the  island;  or  the  measures 
of  tlie  administration,   and  cotostdctahl^ 
attfendon  is  paid  to  the  improvement  of  A 
internal  resources.      Amongst  other  aiv 
rangements  is  the  establishment  of  a  board 
of  agriculture,  having  under  it  sub-comi 
mittees  at  all  the  principal  stations.   Fras^ 
a  report  of  tire  central  board  to  the  ^ 
yernment,  it  appears  that  their  attenUoi 
is  directed  to  the   introduction  of   new 
plants,  as  well, as  the  improvement  of  the 
old;  and  wtAht  yiee,  cbtteoj^  coffee,  in- 
digo, and  pepper  are  not  neglected,  tb^ 
poppy  and  the  tea-plant  have  been  culti- 
vated with  considerable  success,  and  the 
grape,  the  cidtivation  of  which  was  ht^ 
merly  disiioaraged,  that  it  might  not  iBtnv 
fere  with  the  product  of  the  Cape  vfiie^i 
has  been  restored.    The  mulberry  hak  ahwr 
been  planted,  and  some  successful  expe^ 
riments  are  said  to  have  established  tM 
f&cility  of  breeding  silk-wormsj  and  ms'> 
i^ufacturing  silk  to  any  eitent.     The  qua* 
lity  of  the  opium  hitherto  collected  is  mal* 
ter  of  dispute.    According  to  one  report 
it  is  little  likely  to  be  of  any  use,  eitbe^ 
as  an  intoxicating  or  narcotic  drug.    |l 
was  given,  it  is  said,  to  a  dog  to  iSbe  ex- 
tent pf  sixty  grains,    without  producing 
iiny  sensible  effect,  and  half  that  quantity 
mixed  up  with  iobacco  was  smoked  ia 
cigars  by  difierent  people,  wifhout  tbdi 
experiencing  any  inconvenience.     A  M^ 
cond  report  varies  from  this,  and  of  fiaei 
parcels  examined,  one  iis  pronounced  to 
be  of  a  quidity  fittle  inferior  to  the  oprniB 
imported  from    Bengal.      Thirty   gram^ 
yielded  o«e  grain  and  a  half  if  a  pare 
morphia,  wmfst  a  similar  qn^n^y  of  Beot 
gal  opium  yielded  rather  more  timn  two 
grants;    The  narcotine  is  thi  same  in  bolht 
but  tbie  meconic  a^id  is  rather  inore  in  ^ 
Bengal  opium.      The  two  other  sped- 
mens,  it  2s  adinitfed,  were  of  an  inferld^ 
description,  containing  too  little  morplw 
to  be  calculated  to  be  of  any  use  in  medi- 
cine.—Ca/,  Got.  mz,,  Jkify  19. 

FIRE. 

On  the  10th  September  a  grolit  fN 
broke  out  at  Buitenzorg^  at  Se  phKtf 
called  the  Risser,  behind  the  Chftte«r 
temple,  which  consumed  ninety  beihaek. 
The  loss  caused  by  this  fatal  event  ear- 
not  be  estimated ;  but  the  whole  qtiaM 
would  necessarily  have  fallen-  a  prey' to  At 
flames,  but  for  the  exertkms  cff  tht  ndu 
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THB  SSikT  OF  WAft» 

&tmese  Ckrmide  of  Malacca  con- 
copious  article  on  the  geography  of 
;  of  war  in  Tartary,  from  Chinese 
ler  authorities,  whence  we  extract 
owing  abridgment. 

Milt  of   the  war  is  that  region 

to  Europeans  and  called  in  oui' 
ilj  the  name  of  Little  Bucharia. 

iiorth  of  this  region  is  a  long  chain 
Iktains,  called  by  various  names, 
V  ^  Alak  mountains,  the  Mogu- 
t  Musart  mountains ;  and  by  the 
i  TSen.sBan,  t.  e,  '*  Heaven*^ 
i!d8,'*  from  their  great  height; 
i-seue-shan  *<  great  snowy  moun- 

and  in  poetry  Kwan-lun-slwn. 
linese  place  these  mountains  in 
"PioA^  N.  lati 

lc^wes€ward  of  these,  lying  nearly 
angles,  in  long.  43°  west  of  pe- 
«f&e  Tsung-shan,  "  Onion  Moun- 
ao  called  from  abounding  in  plants 
SSuffi  species.  This  chain  is  other- 
iffed  Belur  Tag  or  Belur  Moun- 
ind  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
The  country  on  the  east  is  the 
extra  Imaum,  or  the  **  SSsrica**  of 
7*      Tie  people  are  the    ancient 

hut  north  of  the  TSen-shan  is  the 
[fed  by  D*Anville  Paloati  nor:  in 
on  (where  many  of  the  Asiatic 
m  mis-spelled)  TalcaH  Lake,  The 
t  call  it  the  sea  of  Pa-urh-kih-shih, 
fli  calls  it  Salchani  and  BaUfhach, 
lb  sea  or  lake  runs  the  river  Ili  or 
On  this  rifer  D*Anville  places 
Of,  prindpal  s^our  des  Hans  des 
m  JTalmouh.**  This  Harkas  is 
the  site  of  the  modem  £le  or  Hi, 
lOe  of  transportation  for  Chinese 
1%  ^led  in  Canton  the  CkAo^ 
eimtttrj,''  whither  bankrupt  hong 
nil  and  dtbers  are  transported. 
T^B^han,  or  Ali^  mountains, 
ken  of  by  the  Chinese  geographers 
ft  of  die  highest  astonishment  for 
jgfat,  and  their  icy,  luminonsglory; 
r  tbem  being  covered  with  eternal 
piercing  the  clouds ;  reaching  to 
;  praenting  an  appearance  of  long 
or  spiral  peaks  with  cragged 
dnp  gulpfas,  vallies,  and  ravines, 
fttove  tbtte  mountains  to  be  the 
MUSDcestors  **  of  all  other  moun- 
I  tbe  world. 

I  *e  Kia-yu-koBi  of  D'Anville, 
md  begina  to  rise  till  you  get  to 
or  CbaBi  (Chinesa  Hea-Meih),  at 
k  of  the  ttioantains.  Here  the  road 
^  onabniacb  leadiirg  to  the  mmhof 
k  aR»antain%  and  the  other  to  the 
mbtn  are  iitnatad  the  eight  great 
rioedaBcitic%  Harashar;  Koodiay, 
eU|  Aaocu  or  AJksa;  Ytramd,  or 


Yailiand,  or  Yerghietl-;^  Yioc^Keihslmnriiy 
ocYiidKoriiary  Onhgar,' orHasidMr;  Ho^ 
ten  or  ICotan ;  and  'Wooabiht 

Frdm  the  Imftos  tir  Tetmg^ng-  uoiin- 
tains,  where  Che  riv^  Itidua  rises,,  tbir 
river  Yei^gfaien,  (Cfaiilese  YeurhkMogV 
begins  to  flow,  and  runs  east  about  IS 
degrees,  through  this  kmg  steppe^  iitto  tbo 
lake  crilodt  Lopu  (ot  ia  Ghineae  Lopoo')^ 
lake. 

The  mountains  to  this- north  and  east  of 
the  Hwuy  keang,  Mahommedan.regionsy 
contain  gold,  silver,  and  preciou»  stoneaj 
and  the  land  in  many  places  is  exceedtn^^ 
ty  fertile. 

This  country  became  the  portion  ei 
Jagatay,  or  Zagathai,  the  son  of  Gcngfaia 
Khan.  It  was  governed  by  a  suoceseioai 
of  the  descendsorts  of  Timuv  till  the  year 
1683,  when  It  was  subdued  by  the  Elntfas 
or  Kalmucks.  To  them  it  rensained  sub* 
ject  till  at  a  recent  period  it  was  conqnereck 
by  the  Tartar -Chinese.  In  1759  Kiten- 
lung  completely  vanquished  these  people  ; 
and  thus  anneled  an  extensive  territory  to 
bis  dominions. 

Agreeably  to  this  stateaaent,  tiie  Pefrmgi 
Gaxeite  mnarks  that  thes^Mafaommedan 
regions  had  become  an  integral  part  oi  tho 
empire  npwards  of  sixty  years;  being,  ae-< 
cording  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  jost 
sixty-eight  years. 

The  Eluths  (or  Kalmuks)  wfaooccupiedi 
the  Scythia  extra  Imaum  144  years  agoy 
and  were  dispossessed  only  sixty  yeam 
since,  were,  in  the  coromeucement  of  tho 
present  Tartar- Chinese  dynasty,  a  coa^ 
stent  source  of  annoyance,  llie  £mpo-i 
vor  Kang-hi  went  in  person  against  theniy 
in  1696,  accompanied  by  two  Europeaniy 
Pere  Pereira  and  Pere  Ocrbillon.  Yung^ 
ching,  the  emperor  who  succeeded  Kang- 
hi,  complains  bitterly  against  Chin-ko- 
urh  the  ancestor  of  the  present  rebel. 
Chin>ko-orb  was  a  Man^diow,  of  the  red 
sUndard,  related  to  tbe  imperial  fkmily  od> 
tbe  throne  of  China.  For  some  crime  bo 
was  sent,  or  absconded,  to  Ele,  which  wao 
the  region  of  his  ancestors.  He  carrieck 
on  a  war  against  the  Chinese.  At  his 
death  he  left  two  sons,  Pooloofim  and  Hot- 
seichen.  They  perished  in  endeavouring^ 
to  obtain  thehr  independence.  Bnt  Ponk 
lootun  left  a  son,  who  was  the  father  of  tho 
present  rebel,  Chang-kih-urh.  Chang-kih-' 
urh*s  son  was  murdered  by  the  imperiak 
party,  at  the  commencenient  of  tbe  pre- 
sent affair ;  but  be  himself  stiH  torvivoiy; 
and  has  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  Mabom* 
medans  who  occi^  the  region  of  tbo 
ancient  Seres. 

Tbe  Chinese  geographers  ftajr,  tint  al. 
Aottgh  beyond  Yarkand,  acroaitfae  hnauo 
mountains  (called  by  them  also  Ping-shan, 
**  icy  mountains")  Uie  road  !»  very  craggjr 
and  aiBcalt )  stiU  thiere  is  between  Ye-vrfa- 
kearn  and  Wftn-tdo-ttft-taa  ^YwdiasnAi  «aA 
Hin&attafi)  •  **  goivg  «id  "COOiTitVa^ 
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way,**  ot  greal  road,  *'  and  in  this  n^gfa- 
bourhood  there  are  a  great  many  gem- 
producing  mountains." 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Eluths  by 
the  Emperor  K6en-lung,  the  seat  of  go- 
yemment  was  fixed  at  Ele.  The  governor 
of  the  new  territories  united  the  military 
and  the  civil  power  in  his  own  person, 
under  the  name  of  Tseang^keun,  <<  leader 
of  the  army."  At  Cashgar  was  a  resident, 
with  the  power  of  writing  direct  to  the 
emperor.  At  each  of  the  other  towns 
were  military  and  civil  oflicers  of  various 
ranks.  But  these  offices  were  often  filled 
by  persons  sent  thither  as  a  sort  of  exile 
for  crimes  committed  in  China ;  and  con- 
victs were  received  into  the  public  offices 
as  writers,  secretaries,  &c.  These  un- 
principled people  maltreated  (it  is  said  by 
the  Chinese)  the  native  inhabitants,  and 
provoked  the  present  revolt.  Chang-kih- 
urh  has  availed  himself  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  has  formed  some  alliances  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes. 

In  the  summer  of  1826  the  rebellion 
broke  out.  The  resident  at  Cashgar,  who 
had  been  governor  and  commander.in-chief 
at  Ele,  attempted  some  spirited  and  deci. 
live  acts,  but  was  worsted.  The  troops 
he  directed  to  proceed  to  strengthen  the 
garrison  at  Cashgar  were  annihilated  on 
their  way.  He  was  shut  up  and  closely 
besieged  with  about  1,500  men  nearly  two 
months,  when  the  city  was  entered  by  a 
secret  mine,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the 
sword.  His  Majesty,  who  wept  over  tlie 
despatch,  says  the  commandant  killed  him- 
self, and  fell  with  the  city.  The  imperial 
gazettes  have  reported  some  advantages 
over  the  rebels  at  Acksa,  but  they  are  sup- 
posed, by  the  Chinese,  to  be  greatly  mag. 
nified  to  please  the  emperor.  Troops 
firom  the  river  Amour;  from  the  Kirin 
Oula  of  D*Anville,  in  eastern  Tartary; 
from  the  imperial  body-guard  at  Peking, 
and  other  places,  have,  to  the  number  of 
30,000,  proceeded  by  the  N.W.  frontier, 
to  Hami,  where  they  were  arrested  in  their 
progress  by  the  inclemency  of  the  winter. 

Former  Chinese  armies  against  the 
Huns  have  perished  in  those  regions,  as 
the  French  did  at  Moscow.  The  general 
Yang-yu-chun  has  complained,  and  his 
Majes^  has  ordered  supplies.  The  trea- 
sury department  has  issued  six  millions  of 
taels,  and  have  established  what  is  consi- 
dered an  efficient  commissariat,  to  provide, 
on  the  one  hand,  regular  supplies  for  the 
troops,  and  on  the  other  to  avoid  any 
useless  waste.  They  are  directed  to  fur- 
nish accurate  plans  and  drawings  of  the 
progress  of  the  army,  the  roads  they  take, 
their  principal  halting  places,  and  every 
collateral  circumstance,for  the  information 
of  the  emperor. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  think,  that  vrhich- 
ever  way  the  present  contest  terminates,  it 
iri(/  b9  the  work  of  several  years,    lis 


effects  on  commerce  are  already  felt  vtrjr 
unfavourably ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  China  Proper  being 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement  and  annoy- 
ance, occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the 
military  through  them. 

Pekin  gazettes  to  the  22d  February  con- 
tain  accounts  from  Ele.  Chang-ling,  the 
generalissimo,  reports,  that  by  the  efforts 
of  some  emissaries  he  sent,  who  sprea4 
the  report  that  the  grand  army  was  gather* 
ing  like  clouds  that  would  soon  break  in 
a  terrible  storm  on  the  heads  of  the  rebels, 
the  Mabommedans  of  Khoten  liad  deli- 
vered up,  bound,  four  of  their  leaders  to 
the  Chinese,  and  had  put  a  hundred  of 
their  followers  to  death. 

When  the  seal  of -the  murdered  Chinese 
resident  at  Khoten  (who  was  killed  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection)  was  de- 
livered to  Chang-ling,  with  the  four  rebel 
leaders,  he  raised  an  altar  and  table  dedi- 
pated  to  the  great  officers  who  4iad  died  in 
battle  during  the  present  war,  and  putting 
these  men  to  a  slow  and  ignominious  death, 
offered  them  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  faithful 
souls  of  the  departed  heroes. 

By  the  perusal  of  this  statement, .  bi^ 
Imperial  Majesty  says,  he  obtains  a  little' 
vent  to  his  ire  and  indignation,  since  t!^ 
mere  report  of  the  collecting  together  of 
the  army  of  extermination  has  induced  the 
Mahommedaus  to  bind  their  leaders,  and 
redeem  themselves.  He  expects  t^. 
when  once  the  **  lances  of  Heaven'*  are 
pointed  westward,  the  termination  will 
be  as  easy  as  "  splitting  a  reed." 

Rewards  of  money,  medals,  feathery 
honours,  and  silk,  were  liberally  conferred 
on  all  those  who  effected  the  subjugation  of 
these  rebel  chiefs. 

A  RECENT  PROCLAMATION  PROHIBITINO  n» 
MALES  PROM  BEING  SPECTATORS  AT  IL- 
LUMINATIONS AND   PROCESSIONS. 

Mr.  Woo,  military  and  civil  superin- 
tendent of  the  districts  Hwuy,  Chaou, 
and  Hea,  in  the  province  of  Canton,  for 
the  purpose  of  prohibiting  and  abolishing 
low  and  vicious  customs  and  restoring 
good  manners,  has  caused  every  street  to 
be  inspected.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
on  the  15th  of  the  first  moon  of  every 
year,  the  soldiers  and  people  incur  great 
expense  by  contending  who  will  snake 
the  most  splendid  illuminations,  which 
they  continue  for  six  or  seven  successive 
nights. '  At  tlie  sanie  time,  both  die  sol- 
diers and  people  permit  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  mix  with  the  men  as  apecia- 
tors  of  such  things.  This  is  their  oonitaat 
practice  every  year.  Now  it  is  a  fixed 
custom  through  the  whole  empire  (verbally 
under  the  whole  heavens)  to  light  candln 
and  make  illuminations  on  the  15th  of  the 
&nXmootk)  W\.  ii  is  only  in  the  district  of 

Chaou 
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i  where  peofile  aHow  Ibeir  wives 
•ughters  to  wtiJer  out  «iid  Hnok  at 
Females  ought  Id  dwell  In  deep 
neot,  in-doors,  governing  themselves, 
light  not  on  sOgbt  occasions  to  ap- 
ut  oi  doOTs,  even  in  fair  day.  How 
I  they,  for  the  sake  of  viewing  illu- 
ions  and  coveting  pleasure,  lead 
other  out  at  night,  placing  them- 
in  the  midst  of  crowds  of  men  ! 
It  which  a  woman  should  value  is 
snon  or  character.  If  she  degrade 
BTBOn,  she  becomes  vile  in  the  ex- 
How  can  she  again  have  any  face 
nd  by  the  side  of  her  father  or  bus- 

is  not  merely  such  things  as  secret 
nents  to  meet  among  the  mulber- 
esy  scaling  the  walls  of  the  secret 
lents,  or  sending  letters  on  the 
ts  of  the  Ke  (a  river)  that  are  deem- 
grading  the  person.  But  whatever 
i  any  pleasurable  feelings,  or  asto- 

tiie  mind,  degrades  the  person, 
much  more  elbowing  and  treading 
B  heels  of  men  under  the  light  of 
s,  or  of  the  moon  !  Will  not  young 
n  such  cases  touch  and  pinch  the  la- 
imd  will  not  both  sexes  by  their 
move  each  other's  passions  and  steal 
other's  wishes?  Will  not  these 
ing  females  wait  for  the  gentlemen 
comers  of  the  town  ? 
at  is  still  worse,  in  Hae  Yang,  at 
locessions  which  take  place  at  all  the 
n  of  FQh,  when  the  literati  wrangle 
B>eminence,  the  females,  in  the  first 

run  after  the  priests,  and,  in  the 
i  place,  tliey  mingle  promiscuously 
he  literati.  In  such  scenes,  the  dis- 
Vil  irregularities  that  take  place  no 

can  express.  Besides,  there  are 
males  who  can  restrain  and  regulate 
elves  properly,  but  many  there  are 

passions  are  easily  moved.     Even 

they-  are  kept  close  in  the  secret 
nents,  instances  take  place  of  their 
ing  over  the  walls  to  meet  with  the 
nnen,  and  of  their  being  so  moved 
I  sound  of  the  harp,  as  to  give  rise 
r  intention  of  eloping:   how   much 

will  they  form  secret  plans  when 
■Itend  the  illuminations  and  proces- 
I     Still  it  is  their  fathers  and  hus- 

who  are  most  culpable.  That  low 
mt  men  should  permit  their  wives 
Mighters  to  do  such  things  is  not  to 
fidered  at ;  but  why  should  scholars 
len  who  understand  right  principles 
r  the  stream,  and  be  carried  along  on 
ives  ?  Alas !  that  our  manners  should 
some  to  this  pitch.   It  is  truly  lament- 

unless  we  impose  rigorous  prohibi- 

tiiey  will  daily  wax  worse,  so  that 
ople  of  the  Chaou  district  will  be. 
nearly  as  bad  as  foreigners.  For  this 
we  issue  the  present  proclamation  to 
R  ftllythat  from  this  time  they  ought  to 


be  aiwidcened  Co  a  senseof  their  former  liAif" 
conduct  All  ought  to  exhort  and  stimu- 
late each  other  to  reform.  -  FEUhers  should 
exhort  their  daughters,  and  husbands  com* 
mand  their  wives.  If  there  still  be  any 
void  of  shame,  and  who  dare  not  giva 
rigorous  warning,  nor  strongly  restrain 
from  such  irregular  conduct,  they  will^ 
upon  correction,  be  punished  according  as 
the  law  directs.  No  pardon  will  be  grant- 
ed. Let  all  tremble  and  obey.  Do  not 
act  contrary  to  this  proclamation. 

CAirroN. 

Jbrival  of  H.  C.  Mpsftrom  Engkmd. 

Aug,  3.  Alfi^ed  and  Kellie  Ow^.— 7*  Broxb<ntm«' 
bury.  —  8.  BridgeuHtter. — 2^  Herefmi^ire.  —  SS> 
RepuUe.—^.  Lowther  Gowfto.— 31.  BarotM. — Smtm 
1.  Lord  HungerJMU—A.  Duke  of  York,— 6,  Hyme. 
—14.  Bombay  and  Budeingham^ire, — 18.  Charlea 
Grant,— \9.  Ff^aferfoo.— 24.  ThOce  of  Su»9ex*—^» 
General  Kyd  and  AtUu,—OcU  14.  Windaw, 


By  private  letters  received  from  Muscat, 
we  learn  that  the  Imaum  was  fitting  out  an 
expedition  against  Mombas  and  other  ports 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  ships  Liverpool,  Caroline^  Prince 
of  WaieSf  MustaphOf  Nateer  Shaw,  and  the 
Ve^al  and  Nasaree  briss,  and  will  sail  In 
the  end  of  October,  under  the  personal 
command  of  the  Imaum.  Mombas  is  a 
considerable  seaport  in  Zanguebar,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  long  thrown  off  all 
allegiance,  never  at  any  time  very  strongs 
they  owed  to  the  Imaums  of  Muscat. 
Aware  that  the  Imaum's  navy  had  latterly 
been  increasing,  and  dreading  that  be 
might  soon  employ  it  against  them,  the 
chiefs  of  Mombas  anxiously  courted  the 
favour  and  protection  of  Capt.Owen,  while 
there  with  his  surveying  ships.  That  ofll- 
cer  was  persuaded  to  plant  the  British 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Mombas,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  lieutenants  resident. 
When  these  arrangements  were  knovm 
here  and  in  England,  they  were  disap- 
proved of,  as  they  interfered  .with  the 
claims  of  the  Imaum  ;>  and  thus  a  most 
eligible  settlement  on  that  coast,  equally 
desirable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  as  being  an  excellent  station  for  the 
prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  was  forced 
to  be  abandoned. 

A  report  had  reached  Muscat  that  a 
French  vessel  (probably  from  Bourbon  or 
the  Mauritius)  had  been  cut  off  at  some 
place  on  the  Zanguebar  coast ;  the  master 
and  all  but  two  men  murdered.  She  was 
suspected  to  have  been  on  a  slaving  voyage. 

At  Bussorah  the  Turks  and  the  Chaub 
tribe  of  Arabs  are  at  open  warfare.  The 
Sheik  of  Grane  has  joined  the  former  witii 
a  fleet  of  bugalows,  which  gives  them -a 
decided  advantage  .over  the  Chauhs* 


Cine,  sfaad^iiviKii  ia  «M  end  of  JJigiMi  imide  lbe..ii]ca  .for  bMnlwig  up  mtobiI 

with  :ihe  iSh^  of  Buahixe,  which  :arwe  flourisUbg  ChdatiiiDtflcbflok,1wrpioghlHi^ 

out  ••£  ibe  '4«8ettwi  of  some  of  the  ^t»-  tjU-eds  of  the^iacik  .of  Ood*  jmA  .icopijpgo- 

AflBt^VcuBW'iBlo  the  6heik>  service.  Copt,  mg  aod  otherwiae  punidiiog  ithD«e  pdlh 

BolhaQi,  nt  appears^-  sant  a  meisenger  .to  wton  this.  boak. has  hs^n^HUxi,    Owiog 

tfaefibeik/poliAdgr  wquesling  him  jtoKwekr  to  this  order. it  has  4ouUI^^ b<m»in.tiiirf» 

the  idaseatei^s /iko  ha  -ddivwed  up*    Xhe  that  scarodyan  individual  Ohn^ian  Jw» 


ahief  beat  «tfae  mesaniger  moat  uninerci-* 
£b%,  then  aent  to  seize  the. boat's  crew 
who  ffatou^it  .him  on  shone,  and  ;threw 
them  into. a  dungeon.  The  prompt  and 
decisive  measures  taken  by  Capt.  Betbam 
soon  brought  the  Sheik  to  his  senses ;  but 
not  before  several  boats*  crews  from  the 
cruizers  had  been  landed  on  the-  beach  to 
attack  him.  Thus  was  the  British  flag 
gloriously,  supported,  -and  the  eflusion  m 
blood  8pared.-f-Poin.  Gaz,,  Oc^  10. 
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DESTBUOnON  i>F,1II?UBS.  AMfi   QFHaXSSIOK 
or   COWVCftTS. 

The  Mmidniuy  Ji£;gis^tfrc(mtain&  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  compiled  from  the  re- 
presentations of  various  miasionairies  in 
the  Turkic  dominions,  regarding  the 
extattBg  perseintibn  to  .which  Protettants 
are  exclusively  .exposed  in  that  country, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  artifices  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  :-<^  ■ 

*<  There  is  a  subject  which  intimately 
concerns  ihe  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this 
lead,  on  which  we  have  for  some  time 
been  wMung-  to  disdose  our  sentiments. 
The  subject  to  which  we  allude  is  that  of 


in  the  year  ^last,  called  at  any  of  the  ^ 
pots:  in  Syda  to  putchase.  tha  Holy  /Scpp- 
tiires. 

<'  With  respect  to  the  persactUiiQd  Mi* 
viduals,  who  have  experienced  a  chfings 
of  religious  views,  it  is  to  be  obs^Wly 
that,  in  regard  to  the  govemmeot,  tbegr 
stand  in  the  same  relation  and  possess  .i» 
same  charactei'  as  before :  'fthey  -were  .view- 
ed as  infidels  before,  and  they  are  viewed 
as  infidels  still.  Not-only,  therefoiey-dofft 
the. voice  of  reason  say,  thatAhgae  peniNs 
ought  to  receive  from  governmeat  .-jAe 
same  protection  as  before^  but  we  .fiod 
that  their  own  hooks  and  judicial  -^M^ 
sions  declare,  .that  all  infidels  ace  |o  ;he 
considered  as  :a  common  elaas,  .-and  vH 
therefore  to  be  treated  in  the  same  majoperr 
and  that  they  forfeit  none  of  thair.  rights  .-hy 
passing  over  from  one  sect  of  infidelity  la 
another.  If  any  distinction  could  htf  adU 
mitted,  there  are  good  reasons  why  thaitf 
who  adopt  evangelical  views  should  ha 
most  £Eivoured ;  since  the  religion  of  Ike- 
Gospel  is  certainly  free  from  many  eolid 
objections,  which  Moslems  urge  a^ilut 
Judaism  and  Popery. 

«  With  reganl  to  the  ^Qly  ScriptUf«s» 
we  believe  that  these  books  have  alwa^ 
been  allowed  to  native  Christianf,  .from 
the  time  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  1894; 
and  that   they  have  been,    iDdifiereally^ 


Turkish  tfUolenmce  in  mattert  of  religion. 

We  do  not  mean  that  intolerance  which  is     printed  in  the  country  or  imported   from 

exercised  toward  Mahomedans  themselves,     the  Christians  of  Europe  in  any  numbers, 


nor  do  we  mean  any  intolerance  establish- 
ad  bylaw  against  any  other  of  the  reli-* 
gious  denominations  of  the  empire;  but 
we  re&r  to  that  intolerance  which  actually 
exists,  or  which,,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  may  be  easily  made  to  exist,  whe- 
ther by  the  negligence  or  connivance, .  or 
whether  by  the  positive  agency  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

**  Of  late,  a  number  of  individuals, 
natives  of  this  country,  have,  apparently 
from  the  sober  convictions  of  reason  and 
conscience,  felt  themselves  bound  to  dif- 
fer from  the  sect  of  religion  in  which  they 
were  brought  up;  and  nearly  all  these 
have  suffered,  on  this  account,  persecu- 
tion more  or  less  severe,  and  this  too  with 
the  knowledge  and  permission,  if  not  the 
express  command,  of  the  constituted  civil 
authorities. 

**  The  firman  of  the  sultan  against  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures,  issued  in  1824,  has 
opened  to  superstition  and  bigotry  a  wide 
door  for  their  intolerance,  in  regard  to  one 


without  any  impediment  or  inquiry  on  ibe 
port  of  government.  We  are  also  uAAt 
that,  in  Sie  Mahomedan  conquests^  pecu* 
liar  privileges  w&re  to  be  granted  to  all 
diose  whose  religion  was  found  to  be  oon- 
tained  in  books ;  as  if  these  books  were  to 
be  considered  a  benefit  to  these  people 
and  not  an  injury.  What,,  than,  baa  ei- 
cited  the  Ottoman  government,  .  at  .thii 
late  day,  to  venture  on  a  step  ao  .new 
andui^ust,  as  not  only  to  cut  tff  at  • 
blow  from  their  Christian  subjects  almost 
the  only  sonrce  from  which  their  hdy 
books  have  always  been  derived,  but  even 
to  give  public  orders  that  all  such  of  tlieae 
books  as  have  been  lately  introduced  fipoai 
Europe  sliall  be  forcibly  taken  from  .tbe 
bands  of  dieir  possessors  and  burnt?  Tbe 
only  reasons  ibr  this  step  which  can  be 
gathered  from  the  firman  itself,  are — 1. 
That  these  are  "  false  books.**  2.  .That 
they  have  come  from  Europe.  3.  That 
they  Imve  been  printed  in  considerate 
numbers.  And  is  it  then  a  new  thing  that 


of  the    roost  precious  and  indisputable     these  books,  in  the  view  of  Moslems,  are 
J7^ts  of  Christians.    This  unprecedented     false  books  ?    Is  it  a  new  things  that  fthfy 

com« 


V 

ftom  Eiiropo?-  -  Or,  is  it  a  lur^ 
that  tbey  are  printed  iu  cclitions  of 
» or  three  thousand  of  each  sort  ?** 
are  evidently  not  the  real  causes  of 
d«r  in  question,  for  these  have  been 
Nation  for  centuries,  and  have  been 
by  experiment  to  be  inadequate  to 
ce  such  an  effect. 

t  seems  obvious  from  the  Oase  itself, 
is  extraordinary  drman  owes  its  birth 
r  machinations  of  those  who  dread 
ifluence  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
in  destroying  the  power  of  that 
(t  form  of  Christianity  which  has 
freely  tolerated  fo)r  ages,  and  it 
esy  therefore,  a  question  in  which 
tant  nations,  as  such,  are  deeply 
ied.  It  is  added,  on  this  subject,  in 
ice  tp  our  own  country — The  treaty 
n  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  pro* 
k04>lace  England  on  the  footing  of 
let-finroured  nation.  Where  is  this 
ialliy,  so  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
I  natioli  ?  Other  nations  are  allow- 
send  hither  hundreds  of  missiona- 
nd  whole  editions  of  really  **  fiilse 
*  and  to'  erect  here  convent  after 
t«  and  to  reoeiye  native  Christians 
their  religious  instruction :  for  hun<^ 
if  years  have  otlifer  nations  gone  on 
lis  work  of  theirs,  with  little  or  no 
lint  ftom  government;  but  now, 
ipent  such  liberty  is  taken  by  the 
b  nation,  and  in  the  most  inofien- 
d  unobjectionable  form,  that  of  dis- 
ig  among  Christians  their  own  sa- 
odks,  immediately  a. public  order  b 
to  prevent  this  work !  We  see  not 
is  b  not  really  and  properly  a  vio- 
3f  treaty ;  as  truly  so,  as  it  would 
tim  all  the  Romish  books,  or  shut  up 
convents  of  tlie  Terra*  Santa  esta- 
ent,  or  expel  all  the  Latin  mission- 
om  the  country. 

^  proper  representations  are  made 
)  subject  in  the  right  quarter,  we 
rong  hopes  that  the  result  would  be 
al  repeal  of  the  present  obnoxious 
—  express  permission  to  English 
laries  to  reside  in  the  country,  in 
wn  proper  character— leave  to  dis- 
Bibles  and  erect  churches  like 
lations — and  a  full  security  against 
e  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
rbo  might  choose  to  assemble  and 
dtb  them  in  their  worship.*' 
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JEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

LAW. 

Me  of  importance  to  ship-owners 
rinerawas  decided  in  the  Vice- Ad- 
Court  of  thb  colony,  July  25,  in 
,  Joum,  Vol.25.  No.  J  47. 


a  suit  of  two  seamen  for  wages.  The  cir. 
cumstances  are  these.  The  two  seamen, 
named  Simms  and  Foster,  signed  ship's 
articles  in  London,  stipulating  with  the 
master  of  the  Cumberland  to  proceed  to 
thb  colony  and  return  to  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, and  that,  according  to  tiie  established 
law  on  this  point,  they  were  not  to  claim 
their  wages  for  the  voyage  until  the  ship 
arrived  in  England*  On  reaching  Sydney 
the  seamen  quitted  the  ship  without  the 
leave  of  the  master,  and  entered  on  board 
the  man»of-war  the  Rainbowt  then  stationed 
here.  They  claimed  their  wages  which 
were  earned  by  the  outward  voyage,  bi|t 
which  were  payable  only  according  to  iiw 
denture  when  the  ship  reached  JBngland. 
The  master  resisted  their  claim  as  far  aa 
payment  in  this  colony,  but  was  willing 
to  draw  upon  his  correspondents  in  Lon- 
don, so  that  the  seamen  would  still  re- 
c^eive  their  earningsaf%ording  to  the  Origi- 
nal agreement.  By  the  2  Geo.  II.  c.  36, 
deserting  a  merchant  after  signing  ship's 
articles,  is  attended  with  forfeiture  of  what- 
ever wages  may  be  due  to  the  deserter ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  Englisli  navy,  it  b 
provided  by  the  same  Act,  that  the  clause 
which  creates  a  forfeiture  <<  shall  not  debar 
any  seaman  fVom  entering  into  hb  Majes^ 
ty's  service^  nor  shall  he  for  sudi  entry 
forfeit  the  wages  due  to  him  during  his 
service  in  such  merchant  ship,  nor  shall 
such  entry  be  deemed  a  desertion."  Had 
the  suitors  in  this  case  left  the  CumbeHand 
without  entering  on  board  a  King's  ship, 
they  would  have  forfeited  their  wages ;  but 
it  was  not  a  question  of  forfeiture,  bui 
whether  the  entry  on  board  the  Bainhow 
accelerated  the  payment,  and  put  those 
men  who  had  stipulated  to  receive  their 
wages  when  the  entire  voyage  out  and 
home  was  performed,  in  a  condition  to  del 
roand  payment  here.  All  the  facts  werd 
admitted  on  behalf  of  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant, and  the  judge  of  the  Vice- Admi- 
ralty Court,  on  hearing  tlie  argument  on 
both  sides,  determined  the  point  of  law  iu 
favour  of  the  seamen,  and  ordered  tlieir 
wages  to  be  paid  tliera,  calculating  such 
wages  to  the  time  of  the  ship's  delivery  of 
the  putward  cargo.  ' 

Crime  seems  to  multiply  in  this  colony, 
as  might  indeed  be  expected.  One  papef 
says,  that  scarcely  a  week  passes  without 
an  execution.  Robberies  and  forgeries 
are  the  offences. 

The  tread-mill  seems  to  have  worked 
wonders  amongst  the  disorderly  and  db- 
solutc.  The  numbers  sentenced  to  this 
punishment  have  gradually  become  too 
few  to  put  it  in  motion,  and  *'  runnings 
round  a  ring  in  double  quick  time"  haa 
been  substituted  for  the  discipline  of  the 
few. 

The  number  of  deaths  which  have  oe*- 
curred  within  these  last  f«w  it««\a  «x« 

3  G  \xtvYt%- 


Aiialie  InttUigenetv—ihpt  of  Godd  Bopt.  [M*lini, 

IT.  At  liwuxOaa,  of  tUmib,  Jbt.  Don,  nU- 
WIA,  Of  tint  plire.  ,  ] 


K\  Hobut  Town.  Hn.  H>n  «Uk  of  Mr. 


wthabdliicotitinuallvlolliiw.  Duriof     Hiyi,  Um (kpstT tbccw. 

!l«tw«ktb«rel™b«;oupw.rd.ofl*n  wSTf  Mr%  ^hSST^  ' 

Mb*  «id  foneml.  in  Hobwt  Town.  Tlie  .     • -m"™"- 

r-iTuIing  disease,  the  eBtanb,  seems  still  . 
.  to  contiDue  all  orer  tbe  country,  kB^cting 


ietia  uid  funenla  in  Uobnt  Town.  The    ,     4.  At  HidHt  Town.  ttM  tadr  af  V^-  I- 


«c  Woodlt^i,  BMhunt,  itaa  lidy  of  Mm 


■DUKis   the  Dumber  an  some  who  were      h.  ontn,  of  LWsppid  Ssut. 

;...., .IIM.1  wlU,  ..,  m™  1.  lb.  c-  „'SJfc,St»«ij.-»  •<  »•  "-*'■ 
lonjF  siDce  Its  rormstion. 

Bf  the  liBl  eiTJTsI  from  Port  Moeqiurie,  ^^tiW 

ssys  the  AuitmBan,  we  laam  that  the  agri-  ,_              _. 

cultunlestablislimait  there  bean  a  verjr  4Ia]l(  Of  <S00tl  KOP^ 
pnxnimDg    npeet.      Two  butubed    and 

twenty  acm  of  wbeat  are  locking  remark-  aitointiibhts. 

ably  beallby,  and  promite  neit  harreit  to  ATvSI.  Tbe  Her.  J.  3.  S.  Ballot  to  ba  iiifciilw 

«M.i...™...^t«fl,.d4i..      "st^'sn^^mu^,,^. 

su  apothecsTT  In  the  colmr- 
UATHS.  ,     ,      .  11.  Kr.  J.  P.  Doddwhi  to  In  antur  putat  la 

Jh^4.  AtBrdBejr,  Hn.dellatM,a(Bdns>>-      nMiocy  of  Slmon-i  Town,  la  ram  0/ £.  C.  K- 
*—  ■  'nd,  TsmoTed  lo  Cipa  Town. 

Mr,  T.  B.  WooDi  to  bs  asdaaat  ngMni  Did 
isnllan  of  ilsva  bi  nsUucr  ef  Slmni^  Tomi, 
Hr.  C.  H.  Llnd  imtimA. 
18.  O.  E.  OmtnA,  En.,  u  be  Tk^pnUM 
JuAi  31.  At  Sydner,    Mc.Jsma.   nuterofhla      of  Oiptaan  Chamber,  v.  A.  V.  Soflii  bf..  ^ 
'-Hayeiti^  nlinliil  Ktaoonn  iKUBa,  u  Mln  E.      ceased. 
Hick,  oTPortdiiouth.  fciN.  M.  Mr.  L.  WUhim  (hiilu  TetimMl  u  e>- 

Aa.s.  At  (telle  FoTba,  John  Ltnuck,  Eiq.,      loBvIpsrmlltsdIotwuiiwUi  niask*  h>  hWT 
WnoT  W.Lirouk,  bq.,  of  NewtDdoF  Aachen-      puHlc In Cspe TowD. 

Sla,  cnoiity  of  OalHineii,  N,B.,  to  Braily    -"••' 
uc&IRof  Jnmss  Hudle,  Evi.,  of  CaKle 

14.  Al  Sydn^,  the  Hev,  J.  Mobbs.  W 
mlnloniiry  m  New  Zmland,  to  Mln  Bi._.     ,  _.™„  .^.^.v.. 

l«eo(It™g.tt,™aie^tKem.  fice  from  the  ftontler,         .. 

tlutt  the  Fetcani  bad  relut'oed  to  the  coia- 

DIAIBI.  ji^  (rata  whence  tbey  came,  beyond  tt« 

Onnge  Kiier,  ax  no  fnrtber  account  tad 

_ , —  ... ,  bean   received  of  them  from  any  of  lb« 

^BC,  .a*  of  M..  C.  M.  DoTle.  In  h«  »A      tribe,  bordering  on  the  colony. 

Aug.  10.  Al  Syrmer,  Mn.  Nobtae,  of  Upper  The  Lieut.   Governor  arriTed    at  Fort 

PIUSOM.    aia.aiil*edlBilH«l«rbil7M.    _        Beaufort  on  the  6th  Sept.,  and  tbe  Mil 


By  adTicv  twteived  at  the  Colonial  Of- 


°.  U.Doyli 

PIUSOM    ajaiSl«dtaul.41tory'toi7M:_  Beaufort  on  the  6th  Sept.,  and  tbe  Mil 

E£r»"^iS^r'"""^  "*  day  wa,  met  by  Gaii.ae„d  other  Offi. 

—  Ob theEanki of  duHawkalnry,  ef  iafluen.  ehiefi.    who   renewed  their  assuntncei  of 


VAN  DIEMBN'S  LAND. 
WwT.  At  Hobut  Town,  tha  ladr  of  O.  Cat- 


ehiefk,    who 

Httachment  to  tbe  Britiuli  goremment,  nxi 
expressed  their  resolution  lo  defend  tbeic 
country  lo  the  ulmoiit,  if  attacked  byihs 
Fetcani  or  other  Uilies, — Capa  Gob.  Go., 
Sejil.  31. 


Tjigiu  ^..'toiiiMor.oiiKio.      '  We  understand  that  a  meetinj 

&  AERotiibury,  Lenms,  the  lady  of].  C.      legal  practitioners  in  Cape  Town 


n  Tuesday  Bt  the  chambers  ofbis  Honour 
dir  John  Wylde,  when  the  regulations  of 
the  charter  were  communicated  to  tbem, 
under  which  they  will  be  permitted  to 
MOfa.  AC  HDDsn  Tom,   ni.  w.  wiWiOiug.      practice  in  the  new  Supreme  Court.     Hii 

fbt,     la    Mirniet,    dauellter  of    the  Isle    Cstll.        hnnmir  -ai^t    llkewi'iu,    unrlsrUnnH    fn    ililp 

Iloidsht,  CDiSsISWIlBlleiwtnat,  DuWln.^  Zl  ,^    <■  L-        w       j  ^^     ■  5Z? 

on  behalf  of  himself  and  brother  judgo, 

IIIATH9.  ''"*  "*^  court  will  talie  up  the  prewit 

»-««).»»b.m,.]»»io.ii.u.»>,  P"«*"  ■"',  'r^iT J'»?'j'^: 

■sttler,  of  Muddy  Plains.  stage  at  which  they  shall  be  ftniad  on  tbe 

u^jTbi^  tantoSS**""'  **'■  "■  ^^"^^   "^  *"  °^  January  neit.     The  present  court 

-XTSobSroini.  M??"^,  sUstioo  of  of  justice  and  court  of  appeals  are  sbo- 

R-Ccmey,  Bm.  Jished    by  tlie  chnrter.     Appeals  will  lie 

-aa-Srus  e.'ss.rs  '•»  -^  ?"?""•  c«" » tL\''i 

Van  Sisutfs  Lawk  Council,  but  only  m  cases  where  the  mat- 
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dtspute  shall  exceeed  £1,000.  We 
iven  to  undenUnd  ttu^t  Uw  chluter 
e  promulgated  in  a  very  short  tine. 
9  pra8kdeQt..of  the  court  of  justice, 
ihii  Truter,  it  is  said,  retires  on  a 
m  of  jSeoo  per  annum ;  each  of  the 
members  is  to  receive  ;&200,  with 
zetption  of  Mr.  Rogerson,  who  is 
lated  town  collector.---Cape  Colonist^ 
S3. 

SX  JX>ED  BISHOP  or  CALCUTTA. 

bre  his  departure  from  this  colony 
le  26th  October),  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  confirmed,  in  the 
:i  reformed  church,  360  persons.  His 
ihip  also  consecrated,  for  an  English 
bf  the  pqrtion  of  ground  in  the  Go^ 
lent  (wdens  opposite  Berg  Street, 
sd  -by  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant, 
nor  for  that  purpose. — Ibid, 

CBOnS  SHOAL  SAID  TO  LIE  OFF  AL60A' 
BAY. 

)  ike  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

s— Capt  Biy,  of  the  Cragiever, 
that  he  saw  breakers  on  a  dangerous 
^  which  bears  S.  48^  E,,  by  compass. 
Lady  Donkin's  Monument,  at  Fort 
Mth,  distant  five  or  six  leagues,  and 
re  or  six  miles  to  the  south-eastward 
pe  Recife;  and  he  says  it  is  well 
D  to  the  coasters  and  fi^ermen  about 
^  Bay.  If  the  above-mentioned,  dan« 
ila^  in  the  utuadon  assigned  to  it  by 
Biy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
lany's  ship  William  Pitt  having  pe- 
[  on  it,  ^th  all  her  crew,  on  the 
of  the  18th  December  1813  ;  bat  it 
prising  that  a  dangerous  shoal  can 
»ly  exist  in  this  situation,  without 
frequently  seen  by  ships  passing 
Recife. 

Jas.  Horburgh. 
wi  Office,  Ecat'India  House, 
Feb,  17,  1828. 

BI&THS. 

y  4.  At  Worcester.  Uie  lady  ot  C.  Trappes, 
laDddxaetof  the  district,  or  a  son. 
UGiaaff-Reinet,  the  lady  of  E.  Bergh*  Esq., 
JO-boni  child. 

\rUUning9fnimMaifto  Notwm&er  1827. 

n  of  J.  A.  Smuts,  Esq.,  baptized  Johannes 
b 

of  Capt  H.  J.  Ormond,  H.M.'s  49th 

9d  John  and  Georg& 
ter  of  Fred.  DuclQtt,  Esq.,  baptised 


fe  of  J.  P.  Boileau,  Esq.,  maior  Hon.  E.  I. 


my's  service,  baptised  John  Peter. 

Mghter  of  Wm.  Cunningham,  Esa.,  o 

B.  L  Company's  service,  baptised   Jane 


unninffham,  Esa.,  captain 
I  service,  baptised   Jane 

of  P.  h,  Cloete,  Esq.,  baptised  Ca- 


A  daughter  of  P.  Auret,  E^;,  baptised  Fre^ 
rica. 

A  son  of  JoS.  Hddgaofi, '  BM|.,  'baptised  Franeis 
Drew. 

A  daughter  of .  H.  B,  Weiaaud,  Epq.*  baptised 
Catharine  Elisabeth. 

W^  son  of  ■  Uaut  L.  W.  K.  Van  der  Riet,  baptised 
iUiam  Christiaii  Carl. 

A  daughter  of  J.  de  Smidt,  Esq.,  baptized  Sara 
Muia.  •     - 

A  son  of  Lieut»F.  Fielding,  H.li.'s  86th  rcgt, 
baptised  Eklward. 

A  son  of  Lieut.  G.  M.  Pedder,  R.N.,  Command- 
ant of  Robben  Island,  baptised  Miurtfaias  William. 

A  son  of  W.  A.  Wentsei,  Esq.,  baptised.  William 
Adrian.  / 

A  son  of  Lieut  J.  Ti  LSnlt^  R.  N.,  baptised 
William  Buchanan. 


MARRIAGKS. 

June  8.  At  Graham's  Town,  Lieut;  T.  S.  Kn^ffht, 
Cape  Corps,  to  Anna,  ddest  daughter  of  the  wte 
Capt.  M.  J.  Sparks. . 

J«(if  1&  Mr.  J;  caimoois,  to  Miss  M.  A.  CSrt- 
wright. 

24.  At  Government  House,  JX,  Montague,  Iburlh 
son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  to 
Mary  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Mid.Gen.R.Bourke,' 
Lieut.  Governor,  dec. 

Aug,  6,  At  Somerset,  Jas.  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  to 
Miss  J.  W.  Hendriks. 

SO.  Mr.  W.  M.  Barber,  to  Miss  M.  Dixon.  ■ 

Stpt,  1.  Wm.  Shaw,  Esq.,  captain  Hon.  E.  I. 
Company's  service,  to  Miss  L.  M.  Parry; 

fi.  The  Rev.  B.  C.  Goodison,  A.M.,  chaplain  to 
the  forces,  to  Eleanor  Maria,  daughter  of  Jas. 
Hmrne,  Esq.,  dep.asrist.oam.gen.       . 

Oel.ll.  Lieut  M.  Williams,  H.M.'s  royal  ei^ 
neen,  to  Miss  C.  Judge. 

Dtc  12.  Chas.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  to  Ca^ldi•WJ^ 
heknina,  widow  of  the  late  Jas.  Fichat,  Esq. 

—  Mr.  W.  L.  Hohnes  to  Miss  E.  H.  Harrfson. 


DEATHS. 

May  27.  Lydia  Johanna  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  H. 
Steward,  aged  40. 

June  13.  Thomas  Mercer,  Esq.,  aged  35. 

»  Mr.  T.  D.  Palmer,  aged  42. 

14.  Drowned,  whilst  iandinc  from  Uie  .Oronysv 
Grwe,  off  Port  Frances,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mrs.  GSr- 
rat  and  her  two  children,  together  with  two  boat- 
men. 

28.  J.  A.  Kirsten,  Esq.,  aged 64. 

Julif  5.  Mr.  M.  Matthieson,  aged  51. 

8.  A.  V.  Beigh,  Esq.,  agede2. 

—  Leonora  Loret,  widow  <tf  the  late  J.  G.  Van 
Helsdingin,  Esq.,  ured  73. 

la.  Mr.  W.  Harris,  aged  30.' 
Aw,  9.  Mrs.  Geertruyda  Fleck,  widow  of  the 
late  D.  P.  Hanpt,  Esq.,  aged  06. 

13.  Mr.  Joseph  Ranken,  aged  47. 

—  At  Port  EUsabeth,  Mr.  Wm.  R^,  sen., 
aged  52. 

23.  Mr.  Michael  Wolff,  aged  58. 
Sept,^  Mr.  Thos.  Thomson,  aged  41. 

14.  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  Cruywagen,  aged 
seven  years. 

15.  Wm.  F.  Ventfddt,  Esq.,  aged  47- 
Oct.  4.  Mr.  J.  H.Gnade,  aged  56. 

30.  Elisabeth  Heady,  youngest  daughter  of  De* 
puty  Assist  Com.  Gen.  G.  Yeoland,  aged  4  years. 
Dec,  7.  Mr.  G.  F.  Ldunan,  aged  24. 

—  Mrs.  J.  F.  Wemsdorff,.  aged  41. 

12.  At  Eente  River,  P.  Diemal,  Esq.,  Sjged 
about  67* 


St,  Ifl^flmti, 


BIRTH. 


Nov,  13.  The  lady  of  Dr.  James  Amott,  super- 
intending surgeon,  of  a  son. 
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INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES, 


Calcutta,  Sept.  fil,  1827. 

r    Goveniinent  Securities. 

Biiy^-H8.As.  Rs.  As.rSeIl. 

Prap.  S6  0  RemittabIeLoan6perct.25    OPrem. 

Dkt.     0    4.Fiveperct.Loaii 0  10  Disc 

Prem.  0   2  New5percait.L<Mi|i'*>*  Q    4  Disc. 
Rates  of  Exchange. 

On  London,  6  numths'  sight,  —  to  bay  Is.  lid.  — 
to  sell  Is.  ld|.  per  Sicca  Rupee. 

On  Madras,  30  dBYs' ditto,  92  to  96  Sicca  Rupees 
per  100  Madras  Rupees. - 

On  Bombay,  ditto,  8G  Sicca  Rupees  per  100  Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

Bank  Shares.— Prem.— to  buy  S,S0O— to  seU  5,I00i. 

Madras,.  Oct.  10,   1827. 

Government  Securities. 
Six  per  cent.  Bengal  Remittable  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz*  350 

Madras  Rs.   per335Sa.R8.  ' 28}  Prem. 

At  a  Rate  prevailing  amonff  Merchants 
and  Broluxs  in  buy  big  and  selling  Pub- 
lic Securities,  vis.  10^  Madras  tU,  per 
I0OSa.Rs. 26iPrem. 


Piveper  cent.  Bengal  lAnemittftbie  Loan. 

At, the  Rate  of  Subscription,  «<g.350   . 
Madras  Rs. per 335 Sa.B8..  •••• IFsen. 

At  the  Rate  prevailinff  among  Merchants 
and  Brokers  in  buymg  andselling Pub- 
lic Securities,  viz.  106^  Bladxas  Rs.  per 
100Sa.R8 liDisc 

Bombay,  Oct,  13,  1827. 
A  Five  per  cent,  lean  open. 

Exchange. 
On  London,  at  0  months'  stent.  Is.  ^d.  per  Rupee. 
On  Calcutta,  at  30  days*  sight,  106  Bom.  Rs.  per 

100  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madras,  at  30  days'  sight,  99  Bom.  Rs.  per  IW 

Madras  Rs. 

Singapore,  Sept,  1,  1827. 
Exchange. 

Gov.  Bills  on  Bengal,  at  30  days'  sight,  per  109 
Sp^Ds.,  207  Sic.  R«u  -o       -- 

Private  Bilis  cm  ditto— none. 
Private  Bills  on  London,  per  Sp.  Ds.  4b.  2d. 


Vo0t0(rtirt 


F^uaiy  28. 
Lbttsrs  fhrni  Rangoon  state  that  every 
thing  is  tranquil  in  that  quarter.  Great  ex- 
ertions were  making  to  collect  treasure  for 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  crore  of 
rupees,  and  it  would  commence  oil  the  5th 
of  September,  the  day  appointed,  it  was 
supposed.  It  was  generally  believed,  how. 
ever,  that  the  Burmahs  would  be  unable  to 
collect  the  whole  amount  within  the  limit- 
ed period.  Should  our  government  insist 
on  punctual  payment,  it  is  said  they  would 
be  obliged  to  open  the  public  treasury, 
which  would  benefit  the  poor  inhabitants, 


while  the  lost  would  in  some  measure  ilili 
on  the  court  party,  who  were  the  real  ag- 
gressors, and  are  said  to  be  immensely 
rich,  and  not  as  all  contributing  to  tbe 
payment.  Tbe  authorities  at  Rangoon 
have  already  levied  contributions  on  the 
native  merchants. 

Recent  intelligence  from  Tavoy  and 
Mergui  represent  these  provinces  to  be  in 
a  very  quiet  and  flourishing  condition ;  but 
the  population  is  very  limited,  llie  re- 
venue of  Tavoy  is  considerable,  and  it  is 
expected  that  both  provinces  will,  in  the 
next  year,  defray  their  expenses. 


HOME    INTELLIGENCE- 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

HoiisE  or  CoMMoKs,  February  1, 
Slate  of  the  Xmw, — Mr.  Brougham,  in 
the  course  of  his  masterly  speech  upon  the 
state  and  administration  of  the  common 
law,  took  Occasion  to  touch  upon  the  sul>- 
jcct  of  appeals  and  other  topics  connected 
with  tbe  law  of  India.  We  subjoin  a  co- 
pious report  of  this  part  of  his  speech.* 
"  I  next  come,  Sir,  to  speak  of  the  court  of 
Privy  Council ;  a  very  important  court, 
nnd  of  which  the  members  discbarge  as 
important  functions  as  any  of  the  judges  of 
tiiis  country,  because  they  have  to  deter, 
mine  not  only* upon  questions  and  matters 
connected  with  the  civil  law  in  cases  usual. 
]y  appealed  to  them,  but  they  are  also 
judges  in  the  last  resort  ip  nil  pri^e  cases, 
The  point,  however,  to  which  I'  more  im- 

♦  From  the  Mirror  of  Parllnment,  a  valuable 
work,  wiiicli  promises  to  snoply  a  great  dettidera- 
tum,  nar'.cly,  an  authentic  record  of  all  the 
8})eeches  in  parlUmottt.— ^. 


mediately  address  myself  on  this  head  is, 
that  they  are  the  judges  in  all  our  planta- 
tion appeals.     They  are  thus  made  the  su- 
preme  judges  in  the  last  resort  over  every 
one  of  our  colonies,  whether  they  happen 
to  be  situated  among  those  immense  terri- 
tories which  you  possess  in  tbe  East,  where 
you  and  the  East-India  Company  together  . 
rule  over  not  less  than  70,000,000  of  sub- 
jects ;  or  among  those  rich  and  populous 
islands  which  stud  the  seas  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  form  the  great  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago ;    or  among  those,  again,  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  where  the  parties  are. 
frequently  men  of  very  large  properly,  ex- 
tremely unsettled  in  their  notions  of  per- 
sonal rights,  and  excessively  litigious,  ati 
all  the  children  of  the  new  world  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  both  from  their  physical  and. 
moral  constitution.     All  this  immense  ju- 
risdiction over  tlic  rights  of  property  and 
succession,  over  rights  |>uliticul  and  legal, 
and  all  the  questions  growing  out  of  such 
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nded  province,  are  exercised  and 
d  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
ouAcii  alone.  It  is  obvious,  that 
i  distance  of  these  colonies,  and  the 
9  variety  of  the  matters  submitted 
,  and  the  varying  principles  upon 
those  matters  are  determined,  a 
instituted  as  the  court  of  Privy 
is,  must  be  excessively  deficient  in 
r  the  properties  that  ought  to  attach 
But  what  adds  incredibly  to  these 
ies  and  to  this  defect  is,  that  hardly 

>  of  the  colonies  can  be  named,  in 
rhich  a  different  law  does  not  pre- 
D  tiiat  which  obtains  in  the  other. 
i  of  these  colonies  the  law  is  the 
aw,  'in  others  the  Spanish,  in  others 
!ich,  in  others  the  Danish.  In  our 
possessions  these  variations  are,  if 

>  yet  greater ;  while  one  territory 
id  by  the  Mahomedan  law  another 
by  the  native  or  Hindoo  law,  and 
n,  in  some  of  our  possessions,  is 
I  or  superseded  by  the  Pundit  law. 
16'  laws  must  come,  in  their  turns, 
Wf  before  the  necessarily  ignorant 
mnciilor.  To  supply  or  remedy, 
irance,  he  ought  to  have  much  time, 
Mnploy  much  research :  he  ought 
for  his  guidance,  judges  extremely 
isbed  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
of  the  law,  and  cognizant  of  the 
modes  in  which,  and  the  various 

es  upon  which,  the  law  is  admi- 
in  those  numerous  and  distant 
&  He  ought  to  have  for  his  in- 
m,  a  bar,  limiting  its  practice  to 
Deal  questions.  But,  Sir,  because 
HTOuld  be  much  to  do,  is  little  rea^ 
cbing  nothing  at  all, in  the  matter, 
ent,  little  indeed  has  been  done, 
ill  shew  why  I  say  this.  To  sup- 
he  necessary  ignorance  I  speak  of, 
f  Council  sits  on  certain  very  extra- 
days;  the  30th  of  January,  some 
Hay,  Midsummcr.day,  and  so  on. 
n  an  average  of  twelve  years,  end. 
anuary  1826,  they  satin  each  year, 
is  average,  nine  days  and  a  little 
9  dispose  of  all  these  multiplied 
froni  all  tlie  British  subjects  in 
frohi  our  own  civil  courts,  to  the 
ion  of  which  all  these  subjects  are. 
amenable,  throughout  the  wide 
>f  the  several  presidencies  of  Cal- 
orobay,  and  Madras ;  to  dispose  of 
causes  which  come  up  from  the 
reral  courts  of  India,  the  Sudder 
f,  the  Zilkh,  or  Native  Court,  and 
ult  Court ;  the  cases  ti-avellingfrom 
first  of  these,  comprizing  all  the 
in  contested  suits  between  the  na- 
Dckxts,  the  half-caste  people,  and 
rfuunmedan  inhabitants.  In  the. 
inner,  notwithstanding  that  all  the 
from  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  and 
re,  and  from  our  colonies  in  the. 
ictics,  come  before  the  Privy  Coun*> 


cfl,  nine  days*  sittings  are  supposed  to 
suffice  for  the  decision  of  the  whole  of 
them.     But  nine  days  do  not  office,  nor 
any  thing  like  suffice,  for  this  purpose,  an<i 
if  I  were  to  read  the  summary  I  have  in 
my  hands,  I  could  easily  demonstrate  socb 
to  be  the  fact.     It  appears  that  in  all  these 
twelve  years  taken  together,  the  appeala 
have  amounted  to  but  rew  in  number.     I 
marvel  that  they  are  so  few,  and  yet  I 
marvel  not,  because  in  point  of  fact,  you 
have  no  adequate  tribunal  for  their  deci- 
sion, and  the  absence  of  such  a  tribunal  is 
an   absolute  denial  of  justice  to  the  na- 
tive subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  those  co- 
lonies.    The  total  number  is  only  467;- 
but  including  upwards  of  fifty,  which  come 
from  India,  and  appear  not  to  have  been 
regularly  entered,  there  are  517.     Take 
them  at  51^.     Of  these  517— S43  only 
have  been  disposed  of,  but  only  129  appeals 
have  been  heard ;    for  the    others    were 
compromised,  or  withdrawn,  either  from 
the  hopelessness  of  delay,  which  had  in- 
tervened between  the  appeal  and  the  sen- 
tence, or  fiol,  prosd, — cancelled  for  want  of 
being    prosecuted.       Consequently,     the 
Privy  Council  myst  have  beard  ten  appeals 
only  per  year,  or  one  and  one  ninth,  in 
the  course  of  one  day's  sitting.     Again,  of 
tlie  129,  which   were  heard  and  disposed 
of,  no  less  than  fifty-six  of  the  original 
sentences  were  altered,  or,  generally  speak- 
ing, whoUy  revemed.     Now,  fifty- six,-  out, 
of  129,  Sir,  is  a  very  large  proportion,  and 
clearly  shews  that  the  limited  number  of 
appeals  must  have  arisen,   not  from  the 
want  of  cases  to  appeal,  but  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  finding  no  adequate  appeal 
court.     And  that  these  sentences  should 
appear  to  have  been  rather  premature,  and 
in -digested  in  most  instances,  can  be  no 
matter  of  astonishment  when  we  find  a 
gallant  lieutenant-general    lord  chancel- 
lor in  one  court,    and  an'  active  captain 
president  in  another ;  and  a  staid  major 
officiating  as  judge-advocate  in  a  third.— 
(^  laugh.) — In  many  of  these  cases.  Sir, 
a  military  lord  chancellor  has  decided  in 
the  court   below ;    and    tlie  judges,    the 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  here,  re- 
verse his  decision  on  appeal ;  and  still  it 
is  found  necessary  to  continue  this  system 
of  colonial  judicature,  and  to  sanction,  as 
indeed  is  now  the  case  in  this  country,  the 
mixture  of  civil  and  military  functions  in 
one  and  the  same  individual.—- (^  lavgh,) 
—It  is  this  course  which  renders  appeals 
frequently  necessary.     And  now,  Sir,  for 
the  matter  of  delay— I  little  wonder  to  see 
my  learned  friend  who  sits  behind  me, 
yawning  and  uneasy  at  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject (we  believe  the  allusion  was  m^nt 
for  Sir  J.  Scariett),  for  of  a  truth  it  is  a 
most  dry  and  tedious,  one  ;  but,  with  sub- 
mission to  him,  I  must  venture  to  proceed.. 
As  in  those  colonial  courts  you  have  no- 
lawyers  to  preside,  but4>ffi€er8  ivho  ak  is 
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judges,  «o  in  ^e  court  of  privy  council 
you  liATetiny  biit  lawyers  to  decide  on  the 
Appeals  wfaidi  oome  before  it ;  for  you  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  business  of  these 
nine  days  upon  which  they  sH  is  taken  up 
by  lawyers ;  one  or  two  lawyers  there  are, 
but  tlie  rest  are  laymen.     Certainly  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  whom  I  see  opposite  to 
me  is  very  often  there^  and  his  presence  is 
sure  to  be  attended  with  great  adyanttige  to 
tis.    Occasionally  one  n»y  have  the  plea« 
sure  of  finding  the  judge-advocate  there ; 
but  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  alone  is  always 
to  be  seen  there,  of  the  lawyers.     One 
meets,  too,  sometimes  with  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman,  Who  has  formerly  been  an  ambas- 
tedor,  and  now  and  then  with  a  junior  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  who  has  been  neither 
ambassador  nor  judge,  but  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly fit  to  be  both,  had  Ub  happened 
to  have  been  educated  for  either.— -(Jlfuc^ 
laugfUer,)'-~And  such,  Sir,  is  the  consti- 
tution of  that  awful  Privy  Council  which 
sits  at  Westminster,  and  this  is  the  court 
which  determines  without  appeal,  and  in 
a  manner  the  most  summary  which  can  be 
Conceived  in  this  country :  for  instance,  I 
oncie  saw  A  property  of  jg20,000  sterling 
]Ser  annum  disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes 
by  the    learned  members  of  tliis    Privy 
council,  by  a  reversal  of  a  sentence  which 
Iiad  been  determined  on  by  all  the  judges 
in    India,   after    no    less   than   nineteen 
days*  most  anxious  consideration.    This  is 
the  court  whose  decisions  are  without  ap. 
peal,  and  irreversible  unless  by  act  of  par- 
liament, which  I  never  yet  beard  of  in  such 
a  matter— that  dispenses  the  law  and  dis- 
poses of  the  property  of  80,000,000  of  peo- 
ple.    I  cannot  pass  Ifom  this  subject  with- 
out instancing  a  case  singularly  in  point. 
The  Ram,  or  Rajah  of  Ramnad,  having 
died,  a  question  arOse  between  the  Ranee, 
or  queen,  and  other  members  of  her  family, 
witli  respect  to  the  succession  to  the  vacant 
musnnd,  and  to  the  right  to  the  personal 
property  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  and  the 
territorial  revenue^  or  peisbcush,  as  it  is 
called,    of  the    dominions    of    Ramnad. 
With  the  single  exception  of  this  peishcush, 
the  rest  of  the  revenues  of  the  deceased  Ram 
of  Ramnad  had  devolved  upon  the  Ranee ; 
but  in  respect  of  this  exception,  the  law 
of  the  country,    like  the  Salique  law  of 
France,  was  express  upon  the  point  of  ex. 
elusion.    The  East-India  Company  having 
certain  claims  upon  it,  took  measures  to 
secure  this  peishcush,  in  the  manner  usually 
adopted  by  diem  in  satisfaction  of  those 
claims.    l*he  situation  of  the  country  is 
scarcely  less  peculiar  than  the   circum- 
stances in  which  its  affairs  thus  became  in- 
volved.    It  lies  in  the  direct  road  through 
Which  the  pilgrims  to  th6  several  sanctua- 
ries On  the  southern  coasts  of  India,  and 
especially  in  the  island  of  Ramisseram, 
annually  proceed  witli  rich  offerings ;  and 
it  is  tbmiigh  these  territorin  »lac>  tiuit  the 


votaries  to  the;  shrine  of  Joggienumt  pro- 
ceed   with   their   costly  tributes*    From 
these  pilgrims  and  dinroteet  ^my  ample 
tolls    and    imposts  tare  yeariy  coUeded. 
On  the  death  of  her  Uglnicsa  tbe  Ranee, 
in  1809,  different  claimants  appeared,  to 
dispute  the  property  which  had  so  devolved 
on  her.     Some  of  those  persona  came  into 
the  zillah  courts  and  put  in  an  appeal,  but 
that  appeal  was  not  lodged  in  the  privy 
council  until  tbe  year  1814  ;  and  what  hak 
been  tbe  consequence  of  tiiis  delay  of  jus- 
tice?  Why,  tiiat  the  kingdom  of  Raronid 
has  been  all  this  time  (for  it  is  observable^ 
I  repeat,  that  tbe  Hon.  Company  has  been 
taking  care  of  its  revenues  in  the  mean 
time  by  its  usual  summary  proceas)  in  tbe 
keeping  of  sheriffs*  oflicers*    f^  laugh. J 
It  is  strictly  in  the  custody  of  shenfis* 
tSfficers,  having  been  taken,  as  I  may  .say, 
in  execution ;  but  taken  there  by  final  pro- 
cess, rather  than  by  mesne  process^  as  it 
would  have  been  here.     The   hon.  aod 
learned  gentleman  went  on  to  observe :  it 
would  thus  appear,  that  in  the-  course  of 
twelve  years  here  had  been  a  few  huo' 
dreds  of  appeals  only,  wben^   if  proper 
courts  of  appeal  had  been  provided  for  tbe 
appellants, : there  would  have  been  thou- 
sands.    As  long  as  we  would  persist  in 
liaving  colonies,    we  must  have  appeals 
from  them ;  and  tlie  ignorance  of  the  exut- 
ing  forum  for  the  deterrauiation  of  those 
colonial  appeals,  could  only  be  remedied 
by  providing  H  with  a  peculiar,  bar,  daljT 
educated  for  such  a  practice.     He  called 
on  parliament  for  God*s  sake  not  to  dcAr 
the  act  of  justice  whidi  he  thus  pressed  it 
on  them  to  perform,  and  he  expatiated  on 
tbe  perfect  incompetency  with  wbidi  a 
young  man,  brought  up  aa  a  writer,  mint 
1)e  supposed,  on  entering  upon  his  official 
duties  in  India,  to  discbarge  tbe  important 
trusts,  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  which  alooe 
the  natives  of  those  regions  could  look  for 
tbe  protection  of  their  rights  and  property . 
Notbiog  was  more  clear  than  that,  under 
any  conceivable  state  of   circumstances, 
such  a  party  must  be  a  mere  tool  in  tlie 
bands  of  his  pundit,   or  of  some  of  tbe 
more  designing  parties,  by  whom  be  would 
of  necessity  be  surrounded.     It  is  w^ 
known  that  the  system  has  been  tried  with 
perfect  success  in  Ceylon,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Sir  A.  Jotbnaton.    In  his 
efforts,  to  be  sure,  he  was  honestly  aod 
boldly  supported  by  tbe  government  at 
home,  and  it  stands  recorded  that  the  ei- 
periment  was  attended  with  unequivocal 
success ;  and  one  instance  has  been  parti' 
cularly  adverted  to,  in  which,  in  a  case  of 
murder,  out  of  a  jury  of  twelve^  eleven 
being  on  one  side,  and  one  young  Brah- 
min on  the  other,  the  one  held  out  against 
all  the  rest,  until,  by  the  force  of  his  su- 
perior judgment,   he  brought  the  others 
round  to  his  view^     Tbe  tact  evinced  by 
this  young  BrahmiHf  and  biacx^^uiBileafci" 
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It  CKMntnatidii  of  witnesses,  and  his 
«to  soecess  with  the  jury,   after  the 
>  and  counsel  had  done  all  in  their 
IV  and,  probably  ftt>m  the  want  of 
hifonmitioni  failed,  attracted  the  ad- 
ima  of  the-  whole  court*     Now  let  us 
tl  -the    beneficial    consequences  of 
ktg  such  a  course.    Nothing  can  tend 
lo  conciliate  the  natives  than  to  make 
a  party  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
(Hear  I )  It  gives  them  a  knowledge 
B  benefits  of  a  system  of  social  order 
ted  upon  justice;  elevates- them  to  a 
and  importance  in  the  state,  which 
tbem  a- direct  interest  in  the  mainte- 
I  of  that  order ;  so  that,  by  pursuing 
soorse,  should  it  happen  in  India  as 
ylon,  instead  of  joining  the  insur- 
,  die  natives,  the  great  mass  of  the 
a,  vrould  be  found  helping  to  crush  the 
raction,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gou 
lent.    This  will  be  the  result  in  In- 
r  we  give  them  cheap  and  good  jus. 
and  cheap  and  speedy  appeal  here^ 
nix  them  up  in  the  business  of  the 
by  employing  them  as  jurors.     By 
simple  means  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
to  secure  our  possessions  in  India, 
the  whole  army  of  sepoys  can  do  for 
The  hearts  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
It  quarter  will  be  gained,  and  they 
M  conciliated  uid  cemented  into  a 
tfk  of  strength  about  the  government, 
more  durable,   and   calculated  to 
tand  the  shocks  of  time  better,  than 
rUcfa  is  presented  by  an  armed  force, 
Mad  of  the  very  natives  who  are  the 
a  of  oar  rule.     (Hear^  hear!) 
.  JRse/,  in  reply  to  the  observations 
r«  Brougham  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
aaid  that  on  this  topic  he  thought 
Ml.  and  learned  gentleman* was  mis> 
led,  and  concluded  that  he  bad  col. 
his  statements  from  the  parliamen- 
vtnms,    which  were  very  likely  to 
fan  into  error,  because  these  returns 
ded  all  the  cases  that  bad  actually 
ooaBpromised,  and  on  which,  tbere- 
mipaals  had  not  been  formally  made, 
fas  one  reason  why  the  returns  would 
I  an  erroneous  conclusion.    Another 
Jiat  they  contained  all  the  cases  from 
r  and    Guernsey,    on   which    sum- 
•  had  merely  issued ;  and  another 
bey  contained  all  the  East- India  ap- 
for  which  no  agent  had  appeared, 
1  wfaidi,  therefore,  the  privy  council 
net  adjudicate.     At  the  same  time 
old  say,  that  the  state  of  the  East- 
appeals  required  consideration.    The 
of  diose  iMefore  the    privy  council 
1600  was  this :  there  had  been  from 
■riod  eighty  appeals,  on  fifty-three 
di  no  agent  had  i^peared  on  either 
Old  on  sixty^seven  out  of  the  eighty 

i  Brougham,  we  undentand,  read  this  finct. 
4to  fti  his  ipeedi,  ttom.  the  Atiatie  Journal, 
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no  case  had  been  laid  before  die  pHvy 
council.  In  point  of  fact,  at  the  present 
moment,  upon  only  six  cases  out  of  the 
eighty  had  written  cases  on  both  sides 
b^  laid  before  them,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  privy  council  to  proceed  to 
adjudicate.  Whether  or  not  this  proceeded 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  of  India, 
as  to  how  they  were  to  act,  he  could  not 
take  it  on  himself  to  say,  and  therefore  be 
thought  that  the  subject  called  for  consi- 
deration. 

Mjr.  C.  W*  W,  Wynn  spoke  as  foUbws. 
**  I  should  have  declined  saying  any  thing 
on  this  occasion,  were  it  not  for  my  anx- 
iety to  offer  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
those  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  baa 
so  earnestly  directed  our  attention.     The 
fifu;t  is,  sir,  that  the  delay  and  those  other 
evils  of  which  he  complains,  have  arisen, 
in  the  cases  he  speaks  of,  not  from  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council, 
-but  because  no  instructions  whatever  have 
been  given  to  prosecute  these  appeals  fVom 
India ;  no  agents  have  appeared-»^o  coun- 
sel have  been  instructed  —  and,    conse- 
quently, no  parties  have  come  before  the 
Privy   Council  whom  they  could  hear, 
I  apprehend  that  these  deficiencies  must 
have  arisen  from  the  difference  between 
the  courts   of  appeal  in   India  and  the 
courts  of  appeal  in  this  country.     Appeals 
in  India  are  prosecuted  in  a  much  more 
summary  manner  than  they  ever  are  in 
this  kingdom.     In  India,  the  course  of 
such  proceedings  is,  that  when  an  appeal 
is  instituted  in  the  Superior  Cour^  the 
Inferior  Court  transmits  to  the  Superior 
all  the  proceedings,  pleadings,  and  writ- 
ings, which  have  been  had  and  taken  down 
in  the  original  cause ;  and  (xi  these  written 
documents,  without  hearing  any  additional 
arguments,  the  Superior  Court  determinet 
summarily,  whether  the  inferior  jurisdic- 
tion  has  proceeded  rightly  or  otherwise. 
Probably,  therefore,  and  because  this  has 
long  been  the  practice  among  them,  the 
inhabitants  of  India  may  suppose  that  a 
similar  course  is  adopted  here.     I  do,  how- 
ever, agree  most  decidedly  with  the  hon. 
and  learned   gent,  that  this  defective  sys- 
tem of  appeals  is  an  evil  which,  whether 
it  arise  from  ignorance,  misapprehension, 
or  neglect,  in  tlie  parties  or  their  agents, 
should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  beg  to  assure  the  House,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  has  already  been 
addressed  to  this  subject,  and  it  has  been 
recommended  by  them,  that  the  East- India 
Company   should  appoint  an  agent  for 
such  affairs,  who,  in  all  cases  where  the 
matter  of  the  suit  has  not  been  properly 
investigated,  or  set  forth  in  India,  should 
be  empowered  and  required  to  examine 
the  papers,  draw  the  pleadings,  and  in- 
struct the  counsel,  who  shall  be  retained 
aftenvards  to  bring  tba  question  before 
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the  Privy  Council,  Such,  sir,  is  the  course 
^hich  Xh$  Privy  CouDcil  have  suggested, 
as  pipper  to  be  taken  on  this  head,  to  the 
East- India  Company ;  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  tl^iat  it  will  shortly  be 
carried  into  execution.*^ 

Mr.J9rowgAa»i.—  "  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry,  if  any  thing  which  I  have  said  should 
be  thought  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
Privy  Council.  Nothing  has  been  further 
from  my  intentions  than  to  impute  to  them 
the  slightest  misconduct,  or  disposition  to 
delay  justice.    Never  was  there  a  man,  I 
can  safely  affirm,  more  remarkably  anxious 
•^whether  in   appeals    before  the   Privy 
Council  or  in  cases  occurring  in  his  owu 
particular   court,    more    zealous  to  give 
judgment,  (aye,   sir,  and.  with  most  re- 
markable despatch,  too,)  than  the  present 
Master  of  the  Rolls.   But  so  it  was  before 
his  tiuie ;  for  I  must  say,  that  in  the  Privy 
Council,  there  was  no  objection  either  to 
the  late  Lord  Giflbrd,  or  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor, and  still  less  to  Sir  William  Grant, 
who,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  always 
acknowled^d  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
judges  who  ever  presided  in  this  kingdom. 
Neither  then  nor  now,  so  far  as  the  learned 
judges  who  sit  to  hear  appeals  are  concern- 
ed,  has  there  been  any  wantof  despatch.  But 
the  mischief  of  which  I  complain  is  known 
only  to  professional  men  ;  and  as  such 
unfortunately  it  was  rather  &rgotten,  in  the 
speech  just  now  delivered  by  my  right 
hoUk  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Wynn).  He 
well  knows,  however,  that  we  cannot  ob- 
tain hearings  aliove  nine  or  ten  days  in  the 
year,  so  that,  however  numerous  the  ap- 
peals before  the  council  may  be,  the  allotted 
days  are  top  few  to  permit  of  ilieir  being 
heard.     We  cannot  go  with  them  before 
the  Chancellor,  or  the  Master  of  the  Rolls^ 
or  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King*sBench, 
each  in  his  own  proper  court ;  we  must 
wait  the  sitting  of  tlie  Privy  Council  on 
these  nine  or  ten  days.     So  that  it  is  only 
upon  one  of  these,  or  on  some   holiday, 
such  as  the  30th  of  January,  that  we  have 
any  chance  of  coming  at  all  before  a  court 
of  appeal,   in   which  you  dispose,  in  the 
imperfect  manner  and  with  the  imperfect 
means   I  have  described,  of  business  of 
such  immense  importance  !  I  hardly  ever 
knew  a  cause  determined  there,  in  which 
less  than  from  £50,000  to  ^60,000  was 
at  stake.     The  colonial  cases  are  not  only, 
however,  cases  involving  large  properties, 
but  they  are  usually  of  extreme  importance 
in  other  respects  also.     It  is  my  firm  opi- 
nion, that  many  more  causes  would  come 
before  the    Privy  Couucil,  if  you   could 
get  rid,  by  more  frequent  sittings  and  a 
different  system,  of  the  delay  which   ac- 
tually does   intervene   in  the   hearing  of 
these  appeals.    The  average  delay  between 
tlie  entry  and  the  decision,  upon  the  last 
ten  years,  has  been  about  four  years  and  a 
balf  in  ii»ch  case^    in  ^ome  cases  five,  in 
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others  seven,  and  in  others  ^en  twelve. 
If  you  could  dispose  6f  tliem  in  six  months, 
as  you  do  in  the  tiousc  of  Lords,  yoii 
would  have  maAy  il^ore  appeals,  and  that, 
I  contend,  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colonies  themselves.  I  would  entotain 
no  appeals  for  delay  ;  I  would. diseoutage 
them ;  I  would  say  the  delay  is  your  own. 
In  respect  to  the  appeals  from  India,  and 
the  number  which  the  right  boo.  gent  op- 
posite (Mr.  Peel)  assigns  to  them,  my 
objection  does  not  exactly  apply  to  tlie 
matter  which  his  observation  is  intoided 
to  meet.  Part  of  these  appeals  -  which 
have  been  disposed  of,  let  me  repeat  to 
him,  were  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecu- 
tion, and  were  really  not  heard.  But,  at 
all  events,  tliere  can  be  no  fioubt  of  this 
fact :  nine  sittings  have  been  the  avec^ge 
number  of  the  sittings  of  tlie  Privy  Coun- 
cil per  annum,  during  the  last  ten  jean. 
With  all  the  anxiety  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  to  get  these  appeals  heard,  we  cannot 
get  judges  enough  together,  and  often 
enough,  in  that  court,  to  dispose  of  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  busiqess  before 
it.** 

LAW. 

Privy  Council,  January  3C.* 

Bultonjee  and  another,  v.  Qwaqyg.     This 
was  an  appeal  from  Bombay,  lod^i^  24tk 
May  ]  823.    The  appellants  were  Rustom- 
jeeRuttonjeeEnteeand  Burgorjee  Button- 
jee,    Parsees,   of  Surat,    against  Eduljee 
Cowasjee.     The  appellants  weve  the  soni 
and  executors  of  Ruttoi^jee  Monackjee  En* 
tee,  who  by  will  dated  26th  October  1804, 
after  leaving  legacies  to  his  wife,  daughters) 
and  servants,  and  giving  .directions  as  to 
his  funeral  ceremonies,  proceeded  thus: 
**  All  these  expenses  to  be  made  from  the 
shop  ;  but  after  such  reserve,  whatever  may 
remain,  to  remain  in  my  paddy  (bouse  w 
business),  and  that  the  paddy  be  continued 
in  my  name  till  ten  years  after  my  deccaief 
and  that  the  paddy  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  my  sons   RustomJM 
Ruttonjee    and    Burgorjee    Ruttonjee,  to 
both  of  whom  I  have  given  power  and  full 
control  to  carry  it  on.;  and  that  these  botb^ 
under  whose  control  and  power  Uie  other 
persons  are  to  be,  is  particular,  (si^)  Ds.> 
dabhoy  Ruttonjee,   Dhunjeebhoy  Rutton- 
jee, Dossawbhoy  Ruttonjee,   and  Heerjee 
Ruttonjee.     These  all  sons,  to  live  tc^e- 
ther  on  the  expenses  of  the  paddy,  or  at 
tlie  expense  from  the  general  funds*  or  if 
any  one  should  disagree,   who  shall  have 
a  thousand  rupees  for  his    maintenance 
every  year  to  be  paid.     This  is  the  way  to 

contimM 


have  made  arrangements  for'procuriDg  auihatfic 
reports  (as  in  the  above  cases)  of  the  aedakBadT 
the  Privy  Council  in  all  appeals  from 
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ifipr  ten  years;  after  which  all  of  were  prevented  from  making  a'jdivision  of 
f  divide  in  equal  shares,  and  share  llie  testator's  property,  by  the  pendency  of 
!rhe  will  concluded  with  a  de>  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  executors 
ip  against  any  one  who  shoyld  dis-  of  Ardascer  Dady,  and  that  they  bad  ad- 
. .  The  testator  died  in  November  vanced  to  Heerjee  more  than  his  probable 
imtig  his  sons  napaed  in  the  will  share,  the  Court  gave  judgment^  18th 
;.«nd  of  full  age.  'ilie  appellants  June  1818,  against  the  appellants^  i-ecom- 
ifiifi  paddy  as  directed,  and  no  one  mending,  diem  to  discharge  the  amount  of 
w  disagreed  s<yas  to  be  entitled  to  the  decree  against  .Heerjee,  and  enter  it  as 
lltftUowanceof  I,000rupees.  Short-     an  additional. item  in  their  account  againtt 

Jiim.  The  appellants  appealed.-from  this 
<]ecree  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Surat, 
.which  court,  on  the  19th  March  1819, 
affirmed  the  decree.  In  June  1819,  the 
appellants  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Sudder 
Adawlut  at  Bombay,  insisting,  in  addition, 
that  at  the  time  Heerjee  quitted  the  pre- 
mises rented  by  him  of  the  respbndent,  be 
left  behind  property  more  than  sufficient 
to  discharge  the. claim  of  the  respondent. 
The  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut,  however, 
on  the  15th  July  1820,  affirmed  the  decree 
with  costs  and  interest.  From  this  deci- 
sion the  present  appeal  was  lodged. 

After  an  exparte  hearing,   no  counsel 
appearing  for  the  respondent. 

The  Master  of  the  RoUt  delivered  the 
judgment  of  the  court,     by  which  their 
lordsliips  were  pleased  to  declare  that  the 
respondent  had  no  other  claim  against  the 
property  of  the  testator,  in  the  hands  of  the 
appellants,  as  bis  execiitors  and  trustees, 
than  such  as  .could  be  enforced,  liy  the  suit 
of  Heerjee  himself  against  the  appellants; 
by  which  he  could  recover  only  such  sums 
as  would  appear  to  be  due  to  him  after 
giving  credit  to  the  appellants  for  the  sums 
due  on  the  two  promissory  notes,  and  for  all 
other  sums  advanced  by  the  appellants  to  him 
or  bis  order ;   and  tlieir  lordships  further 
declared,  that  if  any  sum  were  upon  a  gene- 
ral  account  between  Heerjee  and  the  ap- 
pellants, found  to  be  due  from  them  to 
him,   yet  that  the  payment  could  not  be 
enforced  by  the  sale  of  the  bouse,  which  is 
the  object  of  the  attachment,  and  in  which 
all  the  sons  of  the  testator  have  a  common 
interest  under  his  ^ill,  and  in  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  appellants  had  acquired 
a  separate  and  independent  interest.    .Hie 
court,  therefore,  reversed  the  decree  of  the 
Sudder  Court  of  Adawlut  of  the  15th  July 
1820,  and  the  decree  of  the  Coiut'of  Ap- 
peal at  Suratof  the  18th  March:181^  aod 
.the  decree  <^  the  Assistant- Judge  of  the 
'Adawlut  Court. of  Surat of thcf  18th June 
1818;    and  ftirtber,  removed  Hie  attach- 
ment affixed  oh  the  house  in  question  in 
-execution  of  the  decree  obtained  by  Ui^ 
•respondent  against  Htorjee  .Ruttonjeec 


tfie  testator's  death,  the  appellants 
ijlied  to  by  Heerjee  Ruttoujee  for 
!Me  of  money  out  of .  his  pro^pec- 
B;  and  the  appellants  not  being 
P  any  considerable  claims  on  the 
ivanced  to  their  brother  Heerjee, 
I  two  sums  of  .53,000  rupees  and 
ws,  taking  je»  security,  in  case  the 
(Mild  require  repayment,  two  notes 

Clearing  interest,  as  they  did  in 
of  another  advance  to  Dhunjeeb- 
tonjee  in  1817. .  Some  time  after 
d  after  the  appellants  had  made 
iurther  advances,  he  left  Surat  in 
td  bad  not  since  been  heard  of. ' 
time  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
commercial  dealings  to  a  veiy  con- 
»  extent  ha'B  existed  between  him 
Dadabhoy  Nasserwanjee,  since  de- 
ind  his  son  and  successor,  Ardaseer 
lUo  nnce  deceased,  which  dealings 
itimied.by  the  appellants,  as  ma- 
Ctbe  testator's  paddy,  till  Ardaseer 
lCBtb.in  1810,  in  embarrassed  cir- 
ees.  The  appellants,  shortly  after 
r  Dftdy's.  death,  commenced  an  ac- 
insthis  executors  in  the  Recorder's 
f  Bombay,  for  the  sum  which  ap- 
dne  on  the  balance  of  accounts ; 
e'csecutors  of  Ardaseer  Dady  set 
on  demand  for  a  sum  due  to  their 
t  estate .  from  the  estate  of  tlie 
af  the  appellants.  These  coun- 
M  Ifd  to  a  long  and  expensive 
Dy  whicfa.had  not  terminated  at  the 
ised  hy  the  testator  fortfa'e  division 
ropeqy  amoh^  his  sons.  Fendine 
bn^ns,  leindsoon  after  Heerjee  had 
^SQfat^  the  respondent  instituted 
ings  against  Heerjee. in  the  Adaw- 
irt  at  Surat,  i6    recover    a   sum 

to  be  duer  from  him  to  the  res- 
tibrthe  rent  of  a  garden ;  and  on 
Ijbr^  J  81 7.  he  obtained  an  exparte 
nli^nst  Heerjee  for  1,631  rupees. 
jtheTf  by  ai.  representation  to  the 
Vpt  tUe.aixtfa.part  of  the  testator's 
id  deyoepded  to  Heeijee,  the  res- 
( obtained  an  order  to  adveijise  for 
I  'bouse  of  the  testator  at  Sprat, 
|t  yras  then  in  po«fession  of  the  ap- 
ijor  their  tenants  The  appellants, 
i  jf^  demand  of  the  respondent, 
need  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
It  for  15,000  mpees,  as  the  proba- 
M  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
IS  the  attachment;  but  although 
riwitp  bad  made  it  appear  thatthey 
ie  jMunuYoL,  SS,  No.  147, 


Bamtonoo  MulUck,  Ramconnai  MyllkJc, 
jRammohun  Mullick,  HirralatU  MulUek, 
Surroopdiunder  MulUck,  apd  Multjflaul 
MuUifkf  appeUaunUi  Mamgopaul  Muftickf 
and  BamruUon^ullick,  re^^fondenti.  This 
was  jsn  «mp«fil  fviua  «a  otds^t .  ot  ^^ 
3  H  ^xrgi^m^ 
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Su|HienM  Cottrt  of  Calcutta,  19tb  February 
1813,  cUreeiing  ao  issue  at  law ;  and  from 
•  decretal  oiSer  of  the  1 8th  February 
\M\Ay  pronounced  on  the  finding  at  law; 
in  a  cause  wherein  the  above-named  appel- 
lants were  complainants,  nod  the  above, 
named  respondents  were  defendants.  The 
appeal  was  lodged  2dth  December  1824. 

The  Matter  of  the  Rolls  pronounced  the 
judgment  of  their  lordships:  in  this  case, 
'Nemycbum   Mullick,    a  native  Hindoo 
of  Bengal,  died  possessed  of  very  consi- 
derable wealth,    ancestorial ,  and  self-ac- 
quired, 24th  October  1807,  leaving  eight 
•sons,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  pro- 
perty,*  appointing  the  two  eldest  (the 
respondents)  executors  of  his  will.  Shortly 
after  his  decease,  the  six  younger  children 
(the  appellants)  filed  a.  bill  against  the  two 
ehler,   for'  an  account  and  distribution, 
•and  a  decree  was  jpronounced  accordingly. 
In  the  investigation  before  the  master,  the 
-appellants  contended  that  fifteen  govern- 
ment decennial  securities  were  part  of  the 
property  of  the  testator,  and  ought  to  be 
accounted  (pr  by  the  executors ;  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  these  se- 
curities were  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
eldest  son,  by  virtue  of  a.  bond  fide  sale. 
'The  court  directed  a  separate  report  zs^  to 
-these  securities   from  the    master,    who 
.found  that  they  formed  part  of  the  testa- 
tor's estate.     Exceptions   were  taken  to 
this  report,  and  the  tXMUt  directed  an  issue 
•at  law,  the  result  of  which  the  appellants 
now  sought  to  set  aside.  Hiey  alleged,  first, 
that  the  form  of  the  issue  was  wrong  and 
injurious  to  them,  inasmuch  as  it  directed 
one  of  the  appellants  to  be  plaintiff^  there- 
by throwing  upon  him  tb^  difficulty  of 
establishing  that  these  securities  beloBged 
to  their  father's  estate.     But  it  was  the 
opinion  of  their  lordships  that  the  fbrm  of 
the  issue  was  (;reatly  advantageous  to  the 
appellants:  for  it  was  admitted  that  the 
securities  were    originally   Nemydnim's 
property,  therefore  the  onu$  lay  upon  the 
defendant  to  shew  how  he  acquired  them ; 
and  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ply.   The  next  ground  of  complaint  was, 
that  the  court  ought  i^ot  to  have  directed 
an  issue,  but  should  have  acted  upon  the 
master's  report     Their  lordships  were  of 
a  different  opinion  :  they  thought  that  the 
evidence  before  the  master  was  not  such  as 
'to  justify  his  report,  or!  to  call  upon  the 
supreme  court  to  act  upon  it.    His  honour 
then  adverted  to  the  evidence  before  the 
-master,  observing  that  out  of  three  wit- 
nesses on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  who  dew 
posed  to  the  manner  of  Bengalee  book- 
Ic^epiqg,  and  the  entries  in  Nemychum's 
l>ooks,   one    swore  that  under  the  head 
**  anumut  cottah"  the  securities  must  have 
been  Nemychum's ;  another  that  they  couM 
not  have  been  his ;  and  a  third  that  they 
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might  or  nUght  ndt  have  been  his.  0« 
other  points  the  witnesses  were  Equally  at 
variance.  His  honour  in  continuation  ob- 
served, that  the  evidence  before  the  marttr 
ought  to  have  inclined  him  to  a  contraiy 
conclusion,  and  that  the  court  licled  very 
properly  in  directing  an  issue  in  the  fiNm 
suted.  As  to  the  result  of  thJe  trial,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  judges  who  presided 
had  the  advantages  of  vmt-voce  exattuna- 
tion  of  the  witnesses,  whidi  Ais  co6rt  had 
not ;  and  as  they  were  of  opinion,  after  a 
long  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  that 
Ramgopaul  Mullick  had  establidbed  Ids 
right  to  the  securities  in  question,  disfr 
lordships  felt  no  dispositibh  to  disturb  their 
decision. — Appeal  dismissed,     ' 

On  the  9th  February  their  lordsiups 
made  the  following  order :  Tliat  in  f^vue 
appeal  causes  shall  take  precedence  in 
hearing  according  to  the  cnrder  in  whidi 
they  are  ready  for  hearing,  and  not  as  st 
present,  according  to  the  order  in  whicfa 
the  first  printed  case  is  lodged  upon  esch 
appeal. 

High  Court  or  Dklvoatu,  Febi  l^ 
The  Jtlas.-^Tha  ease^'  which  has  bi^ 
reported  in  our  last  volume,  was  brought  ojf 
appeal  before  this  court,  when  their  lord- 
lhip9^  after  a  very  long  argument  and  upon 
very  mature  considenition,  confliowJlfts 
decision  of  Lord-SSoweU,  thereby  pronoanc- 
ing  in  eiftet  tha^the  bond  in  question  was 
w«s  not  a  valid  bottomry-bond. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

KIW    BOARD    OF    COlOCISSIOKKaS    V6%'m 
ArFAiaS  OF   INDIA. 

Viscount  Melville  (president),  Rif^t 
Hon.  Robert  Peel,  the  Earl  of  Pu^ey, 
Right  Hon  William  Huskisson,  the  Puke 
of  Wellington,  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goul- 
bum,  Lc^  Wallace,  Right  Hon*  John 
SulKvan,  Lord  Ashley,  the  Marquess  of 
Graham,  and  Lawrence  Peel,  Esq.  ^ 
Lond,  Ga%,  Feb,  5. 


ME.    WTKV  S  WRITXRSBIF. 

Oxfordf  Feb.  14.— «  The  rigbt  bon.  C. 
W.  W.  Wynn,  M.  P.,  having  handsomely 
offered  as  a  prise  for  competition  among 
die  junior  members  of  the  Univei^sity,  a 
writersbip  belonging  to  the  patronage  in 
die  Hcfn.  East-Indm  Company*^  lervioe; 
in  a  convocation  held  this  morniqg^  tbs 
thanks  of  the  University  were  volid  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn  fotHuM  ijbcnLnisrk 
of  his  attention ;  and  his  oflRnr  of  a  writer- 
ship  was  unanimously  accepted.' 


ft 


CAPT.    ORINDLAT's  VIXWS  OF   MMA. 

Thai  fourth  pari  6f  thia  splendid  work 

.Ims 


nmi 


Ifom0  IfMUgenoe. 


4)1 


kjisJiiftlipiNared:  k  coptdins  4x  ex<]ut- 
«te  platflty  repmeq^g  tcenery  tnd  «r- 
diitectiire  in  Tarious  parts  of  India,  the 
colouring  qjT  which  exiiibits  the  rich  and 
delicate  buies  given  by  the  climate  itself. 
The  subjects  are  the  British  residences*  at 
Hyderabad  (court  of  the  Kizam);  the 
Rm»  or  tomb  of  the  Visier  of  Sultan 
HabfDOod,  at  Mehmoodabad  in  Guzerat, 
•  beautiful  piece  from  Capt.  Grindlay*s 
pencil;  fisbin^  off  Bombay  during  the. 
iBOiiiOon»  with  a  part  of  the  harbour ; 
Jtiew  of  the  peculiar  bridge  near  Baroda, 
with  three  tiers  of  arches  (to  obviate  the 
■udden  increase  of  the  river),  built  in  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Ahmed ;  Uie  town  and 
pass  of  Boondee,  and  a  view  near  Tonk, 
both  in  Rajpootana,  and  both  from  the 
^jiencil  of  the  late  Capt.  Auber.  The  lat- 
tat  «re  amongst  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
fa  tbe  oolloction. 

..    COL.    DALLAS  AND  SIR  C.   MALCOLM. 

A  Court  of  Directors  was  held  at  the 
Eastp  India  House  on  the  6di.  Feb.,  when 
Col.  Charles  Dallas  tod&^e  usual  oath  on 
being  appointed  gov  Jtftr  of  St.  Helena. 
Capt.  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  R.N.,  C.B., 
alio  took  the  oath  on  being  appointed  Su- 
perifrtendeht  of  the  Bombay  Marine. 

*  The  Colonel  and  Sir  Charles  afterwards 
dindd  with  the  Directors  at  the  London 


-  SCOTT,  TBI  niSSXBTXft. 

■  A  short  time  ago  we  copied  from  the 
}x>ndon  papers  an  official  document,  prou 
liulgated  in  India,  respecting  this  military 
4islinqiient,  which,  we  dare  say,  our  readers 
fil|ve  not  3ret  forgotten.  Scott,  a  Lieut,  in 
hil  Majesty's  47th  regiment,  deserted  from 
ifm  Bfitiih  army  during  the  progress  of  the 
cipadition  sent  against  the  Burmese  up 
^  Irawaddy.  At  the  termination  of  the 
war  he  was  surrendered  to  his  country- 
meoy  «nd  escaped  punishment  only  by  a 
diMiae  In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  could 
not  be  violated  without  compromising  Bri. 
tish  honour.  As  the  official  paper  referred 
to  gave  no  particulars  of  his  offence,  we 
are  induced  to  lay  the  following  facts  be- 
fore our  readers,  as  communicated  to  us 
by  an  officer  latety  returned  from  India, 
who  saw  Scott  a  prisoner  in  the  British 
camp.  Scott,  on  being  given  up  to  the 
Brilisb»  and  interrogated  as  to  the  motives 
wfaicfa  bad  induced  him  to  turn  a  traitor  to 
fab  country,  denied  that  he  had  voluntarily 
deserted  his  colours.  According  to  his 
kalcaseot,  and  it  tallied  with  his  habits,  he 
had  ventured'into  the  jungle,  accompanied 
by  two  natives,  one  of  them  a  boy,  his  ser- 
vant^ witii  several  hundred  rupees  in  his 
purse,  to  purchase  a  native  woman.  He 
was  on  horseback,  and  while  riding  heed- 
Ifliily  iKwudf  -fell  into  an  ambuscade. 


Seeing  his  danger  he  wheeled  about  hh> 
horse  and  attempted  to  fly,  but  in  trying 
to  cross  a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  Ju:roes  « 
gully,  the  animal  came  down  with  him, 
a'nd  he  was  taken  along  with  his  com- 
panions.     The    boy,    who    could    speak 
English,     alarmed    him   by   an    account 
of  the  terrible  tortures  which  were  in  re- 
serve for  English  prisoners;  and  appre* 
hensive  of  being  sacrificed  by  hh  captors, 
he  deprecated  their  wrath    by  declaring 
that    he    had    purposely  left  the  British 
standard,  and  had  come  over  to  offier  hia 
services  to  his  Birman  Majesty.    This  con- 
fession instantly  secured  him  good  treat- 
ment.   He  was  sent  to  Ammerapoora  with 
some  pomp;  and  finding  that  the  assur- 
ance of  his  being  one  having  authori;^  in 
his  own  nation,  would  redound  to  his  ho* 
nour  with  his  majesty  of  Ava,  he  boldly 
proclaimed  himself  Colonel  of  the  4?th 
regiment,  and  a  son' of  the  King  of  EUig- 
land.     The  romance   was  favourably  re- 
ceived.     He    daily  waxed    greater   and 
greater  in  the  estimation  of  his  golden- 
footed  majesty :    when,   unfortunately,  a 
medical  officer  belonging  to  the  Royals, 
who  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
also  arrived  at  the  capital,    and  by  his 
plain   unvarnished  statement  speedily,  re- 
duced the  impostor  to  his  proper  sttrtion. 
Scott  was  subsequently  treated  with  con- 
siderable severity  by  the  Burmese;   andt 
as  we  have  said,  only  esicaped  punishment 
IVom  his  countrymen,  by  an  article  in  the 
treaty,  which  pledged  them  to  pardon  him. 
'^JEdtnburgh  Observer*  - 

MIW  TBEASURXa  TO  THE  COHrAVT* 

Charles  Mortimer,  Esq.!  has  beeii^  ap- 
pointed by  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  direc- 
tors to  the  office  of  treasurer  to  the  East- 
India  Company,  vacant  by  the.  death  of 
John  A.  Giimour,-E8q.;  and  J.  R.  Vin- 
cent, Esq.  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Mortimer  as  d^uty.    . 


PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  THE    BRITISH  ARMY 

(serving  in  the  bast.) 

4ihL,Dr.  Capt.  E.  Cormick,  ftom  h.p.  90th 
L.D.,  to  be  payin.«  v.  Wm.  WOdey  placed  on  h.p. 
(S4Jan.28). 

UthL,Dr,  Com.  W.  Roebuck  to  be  lieiit.  by 
purob.,  V.  Williamson,  who  retires;  C.T.  War- 
riagton  to  be  com.  by  purch.|  v.  Roebuck-  (both 
31  Jan.  28). 

IGth  L.Dr»  p.  Bonham  to  be  com.  by  purdi.*  v. 
Cotton  prom.  (10  Jan.  88). 

Sd  Foot.  Jas.  Stirling  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v. 
Daniell  prom.  (10  Jan.  28). 

ad  Foot,  Lieut  G.  L.  Christie  to  be  capt.  by 
puch.«  ▼.  Innes  prom. ;  Ens.  A.  Irvine  tq  be  lieatf 
V.  Christie;  W.  White  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  ▼. 
Irvine  (an  17  Jan.  28). 

6ih  Foot,  Brev.  Col.  C.  Bruce,  from  h.p.  flOtfa 
F.,  to  be  lieut.  coL,  v.  M.  Napier,  wtac^ezcb.  (10 
Jan.  28) ;  Capt.  P.  Cheape,  from  h.p.,  tobe'capt, 
▼.  O.  Barwell  who  exch.  (24  Jan.) 

MM Feee.  Eas^^^TayloK  to  bs  ll«i.» "(.fViSk' 


4t&                                    Hovu  hUlSi/enee,  [H<M>,r 

leTTrnD.)  B.DU«t7Ioii»<ai.,'T.T<Tl«(tn<h  Ate,_al»,  JMkfr.BoUucn.'ftom  BomljiiT  lift 

jjit28).           ^^  •                  .-  Btpl..  and  Cape  2Utfi  Nov.  1  nnJ  Der**,  Puinun. 

I.taurN.  N.  SODde,  ftom  h.p.  SIcUlu  rat,  W.  0«->  "S,y''*fE"''~^bd'';:^'s''"??°'J^ 

firiiwc.,  T.LIUle  .pp.  10  tem  P.  (a  Jm-yiTjan-  '^™  '"h   "*?';■  „^£TiSS'  «h  rfcT^" 

H.  BbiKT.  ftwn  h.B.,  to  be  Unil.,  T.  t^Mui,'  j^™'   'f^n^'if i."',,  ^i!S,^i    fVJrn^iJIi 

M)i  Eni, 'j. 'j^GTMt  lo  bi  ""«■■ '-j^™*^  S"M^i^*^^h&n.'*SSn^M!  nSi!^.! 

worn.  i.W.C.SymOmtoUtbaeni-bypuich.  (hoi*  Mauritim  Bth  No!.,  anil  Cape  i7iS  Dtc.i  >U  a 

tife^t.  Gm.ewni!,— also Nifc,  Obeeos.  from Beuvlnirt 

a9UFi>M.  A.  Thomnan  to  tia  Ok  by  puidk,  t.  Cowk.— IIK  Smuuic,  De  Tiilo,  from  Hajgal  «)i 

Spencer  prom.  1£r ''"  **'  ■"—  -   -"  " '"     o_-..-^     ..,.«„    a»» 


tacli.,v.  BallQurapp.lo8alK.:Cipt. 
to  be  m^.  by  puicb.,  y.  Rirkwoodi 


i'H- B.  Rogento  beei»^  bT  pu-^— ,  .. 

m   (17  Jan.);    LlenC  ().  A.  Stanley,   ftim 

.  app.  hai  not  Eaben  place. 


tBvIa  Ulh  Uct.,  and  Ope  isth  Dcc^bod) 
>,— also,  c»u.wllu,  KeiHr,  rrom  Bitaiila 
.  [  off  SI.  Albao-i  Head,— aim.  fMsM.' 
IVoni  Borntny  I4lh  OcL  ;  off  UnlylWii, 

™."fcomh.p,      ~21.  iMtBito,  Parker,  fiom  Oengul  3d  0". jM. 

nhaexch.  US      GnvaeDd.^alio  Jamu  SIUuU.    Ttapa,  rrten 


liir)ec.(17Jan.£l)>i  EnvJ.  B^ki 


sun. 'from  China  tSlh'oi... 

OrjiAnu,  UuB;  fium  Batavia  ?.)Ul  Oct.  1  U  C 

ti.-.„,n  liVi.n  «ii.  1  P.U  ...iv.  __    .  n^mi  Bnmbay,  7tli  Oct.,  and  Cape  alit  Dec.j  ol 

nflJml-V    H    «tiiiS?l»  bew  1  S1«N  Wlght.-«S.    Ib.rl   «/Egre-Ml,  Johnwn, 

ItaBlwiMji  En«.C  W.  P.Magn..to  he"  lieol.  ^rtw^^'ii^Mrh  N^'^hSh^'SiL* 

laiJaoJi  W.MaTtobBaii.b¥p5ch.,..Fltige-  ""rth,  ftom  ditto  29Ui  Nov. ,  botbUDOL 
raid  app.  loeuth  P.(30  Jan.);  —  fhambeB loTje  Dajmrtnw. 

•m.,  v.Mim(31Jao.)i  Lieut.  W.  DJer  to  be         Jan.  M.  Mb*™,  Chttttian,  for  Bengal  [  I 

kU.,  V.Coc£™.piDiii.(SlJan.t  lb,  ThompBHi,  for-OGrall    and  -UsiSb,   1 

MMRwI.  Eiu.  W.  EllloItolieUeBt.  byporch.,  miBoiDbaviaD  Au'' Llveipwl,— ■)»,  9 

T.CoX*.whaiepnnn.bjpun;h.liMbeencMceil«!  fiUoiun,   lor  U.S.  '"-'"     "—    " ' 


Slltoi    and   Krrmien,    At^lttUPJ,',    folCi^   li 
Good  Hope;  all  from  ro«a, — al^o, — Hrjojieo.  Pajh- 

Sat  Hengnli   ffom  Plvinouth.   alio,   Protiiatet, 


Cock. — 11.  Omtral  Pwtw.  Ti 


UlA  Ftfor.  Lieut.  C.  Rarli 
&^t.,  to  ^  paym-j  V.  Smi 

□lUtla  In  lorioQ  1 

HU.fbMi  IJeut-T.  Ume-ftonr  31 ,  „. 

UcuU,  V.Blacllbunl,   app.  to  nth  F.  (9  Jan.  K 

SU'i'7«l.  Lieut.  C.  Aii(>ntabecapt.bypurcl 
».  Voung  piom,;-Eni.  6.  Catneton,  from  M 
P.,  to  he  beul.  by  pordfc,  y,  Arrow  (both  13  Fl 
S8). 

Vlts  VoBt.  Eni.  S.  Dietliani,  ftvtn  h.  p.,  Co 

Ckjilon  Sfgc.  E- Holgite  to  be  Id-Ueiit.,  v.Rc 
ney,  who  rolBnt  |1  Jan.  afl.);  P.  B.  BsTley  to 
Sd'Ueut.,  T.Stephczitai,  w^retlgna  la  jaD.>j  J 
Smith  to  be  2d-]leut,  v.  Jaflferson  ppim.  (3  Jm, 

(lyJan.Sei. 


""'-'■''-  T>gll>le,  for  BaUTia  and  Sinuporei    Bs 

~-  Mcniiup,  (or  diuo  ditto  i  iBtTiJHV  Aat, 

ui6th  lCameronlsD)TegIiiKnlof  ioCuniTybai  ion.  fOrN.S.  Wslai  all  ftva  Cote  of  ' 

I'Btl  otden  to  hold  Itself  in  read' —        ~     ■ -  ■   — -       


I  IRutlaodri^Ire)  ai 


SioilKt,  WMnyilea,  and  JIMLin,  H'Leod,   botll 

lOr  Bowali  fram  Uvirpool IS.   Haiit^eiltn 

Diniiy,  tor.  Cape  and  Bombay  |  fnm  DanlA-U, 
jibercnnMc  JtoHfUpn,  lnne«,  for  Bomtky  ua 
" - -  Watat 


l.ey  on,  lo  return  to  tndia.  RnmhHBand  t^lnn-    Thnmpi.  titoj.    f™-   u- 


ChhiB:  and 
'  >lh  from  I 


behig^S^iit^U,  to  ^{.  to  En^aid.  "      ^^^^T.^F.J.Z'Sli.twlZ'i^J^'.^iC^', 
ThE7!d  (Duka  of  Alliany'i  own  Hlxhlimdenl       and  ^rj  ef  Bakarrai,  for  ditto  £lto;  all  fno 
*■"—''■——'— '■orembMKalloo.fw      Deal, 


Cape  of  Good  Hop 

■  nl^hvl  Enfnnlr,  .,v.%«,cm 


19th  ltlia4]ertfon1rtlre)infanliy  ill 
K  relieved  at  the  "■ •-..■■' 


INDIA   SHIPPING, 

ifemN^v*;%t^;i.'w^i.wi^°i).^:  J^^^-  "™  '•■""'  "'■  ■"»■  ™«^; 

D«L— 7.  TOpai,  Stroyan,  ^om"  the  MaiSliiSi  ^'^'^  loMiiK,   from  Bm^,   Maarldnfc  &e.i 

Mlh  Oct..  at  DeaL— fl.    EHia  Jan.,    LlrWeU,  '^''P'"  ?*"^'5'  ""^  ""  "'smllli".    ClBt.  CoA- 

fcom  Uie  UiuiHtui  lib  Nov.:  at l^jrummith,^  2"'''d  'S?  ^™«^i  1''  '"''  ""-  SojoaBl,  aid 

■Ik,  fVramiu,  JohnKT,  foun  the  Mauittiui  M  ""■  K"'"™™,  from  IheCap*. 

Vat.i  u  Conrat  (Ibr  Hollasdl.  — 13.  Augvu,  Fcr  .nama.  Wanning,  fnm  Betiad;  UeM. 

eilei^fnao  eulavla91u_Ocl.i  at CownJIbr  Rol^  iyli»,  H.M.'iWthFooti  Mr.  W.  Biandiii. 

■C«iil.F^»Bweii'-C«pt.V/.ElTBt  fej.'^'ftfif. 


iBm.1 

■iiiiiiniM^Aiirimiii  m.aMHin. 

U  Ott.hit):   B&i.XnMiA>i  ir.  EMI,  B*);i  for  BH«mli  l.lnltC«£  W.  C  piM^i-Mifc 

Gnt,  J.  KnuriJ't  Unit.  W.EUb)  two  UJani  B«itJ«lwri t-n MIm DtdaelM Itiwii liiililiij 

BuB!  twoHmnn.  two  UBm  HoUiiraMlIt    Mliiii   m— n  id 

iv  ».^  *»«.  from  M'.d™  i  M«.  Col.  R«a»i  3i™?r*.',_¥"!*^*^JJ^''^g«*^"gC 


ctu  Bid  Huthi  DdUilUi  Capt  WetbmlL,  R.N.l'  ^W** 

1llDl.Biinl(m,  H.M.'uSStll  Pool;  Capt.  Tilpbaofc,  -'-                                  .  . 

co«i'  cap[°c^iidB-  LieuL'^Boiibn- ' Lieut  BIRTH^  IllAItRIAGE'S,  SKO ' 

Be^nJayi  fii.O'Ndl.  QEATHS, 

Psr  Jailva  SMild,  fraa  Hsdiu:  Mn.  Nn-  _.,^„. 

mndimdchildi  lb,.AT™t™ngi  Dr.M-fcoST  .             ^„    ,  f^^ 

Ml].  Evlni,  in  Madnt  N.I.  i  Capt.  H'Uoiiald,  Jon.  W   In  Vork  SCtki,  Poitniira  Squte,  Ihs 

Royals :  Litut.  Fottieriiai,  aRdinuimng  invil^di  lidy  of  Cbu.  H.  C.  Plonden.  Ecq.,  of  a  hu. 

aCR.M.'ltSlbngl.iCapt.MelcaLfe,  M^rai  .V.I.I  SB.  At  Edinbunb,  till!  lady  ofj;  B.  Hulthio. 


TiSk.i  Mr.  J 
Ar  Ctarl*  tUrr,  ham  Ihmb^c  Mn. 
Ibi.'Diiiliami  Hr>.Palnoai  CbLWahi] 
Hetfliiittf  <W>  Wilts (  Linit.R(iwM{ 

Mifi  Hi;  WoMtti  two  HhM)  Dwiuta . 

Wawb.  SwMntoi,  nd  LMdt  Mr.  Dmhuni 
tM  Hiitan'  Dolhani  i  two  M Htoi  Kavi  i  Hit 
t*r  SwiUMsa  I  6  •OTBiiti ;  ona  luV^d.— Fma 
ttaa  (J«]>*:  W.  WitUn,  BK}.  i  Hn.  CtKlk 


W>hibi;HU. 


.     .  I,  En.,  df  [h*  Bawd  mlBOT 

lirtl,  Enfr,  of  EAibundi.  ^^^ 

to.  At  St.  Jioua'i,  WatmlMUr,  M.  OrWntRh 
Etq.,  of  tba  Hon.  S.  I.  Camftari  acMa,  to 
AftM,  KoiDd  dnnttB  of  J.  R^UWt,  BH-.  i^ 

c—i.i.    I.  ;■ .    _u.._     u .   u"u  _i    1.    .■       Dim,  DttmfiletU™. 

t    ™  •        J  n   u'.S  ■'■,^' "S       ■  i"         J-W*.  AtKdMIwrg(i,Hf.Wm,P«kta,rfBit 

w  tSI  '  ^  .  1.  "»'"'""°'  ™?' '  Mrain.  T.  K,n,tck,  yskiUn,  to  IiitaHi  WiUb^  iccgad 
^!PVZ£''i'^P  1i?Sl™vyi'"'If^'r  P'i^*"-  ilwi«»Utf  of  tba  bu  Mr.  O.  Hooa.  Uoi.  K. L 
5^^«;fiS".'"i.fr/V^"pi^'" ""iti'  l».Tl!.toT.W.S.Boliti«i,B.A..  HtcroT 
^reini  HBin>.W.  F,  SdinHrta,  J.  Baitell,  H,      Hnw^IWh  UwhiK  of  Mb  ■-*-.  ba. 

lamldtHi-wlTB.  tdiMien.  M.  At  ClMiamt.  H.  R.  Ruttiecftrt,  Klq.,  or 

ftr  mmluMi  i,  ftg  Bmgil  1  Capt.  Bgihril.  tto  CU*  of  Good  Hn*.  to  F'-^-   "•'"  ' — ' 

H.C.'laBtlc*,nKi»iuDdliUnciuIIi!  Mr.E.  WJI-  t«  of  Mm  Mmcn,  Bu.,  oi 
■not,  *]^lHt.U.RaM£U,adEtiMr.C.Hsl.  LaU^ih   At  St.  MuttaA  m 

chlui  nConpuT^fcouUi;  3  wItm  of  dlno  i  Gn^  1M«  of  Cukvttii  to  Jk 

ftrMmflfii'^ai^,  ftrBowal:  UotCoL  —  Al  guelgin,' HrKflibM,  &•).,  of  llia  Bm. 

Wm.BiaikiiI^.JoSijKbob,  ch^Uni  M>.  Ed  civil  tovke,  te  Abdc  fecOBd  duaghta  of  tha 
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THE  HINDU  DRAMA. 

Wb  have  already  given  an  analysis  of  the  first  piece  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
cdlection  of  Sanscrit  plays,  namely  the  Mrichchakati,  in  a  former  volume.* 
The  editor  assigns  satisfactory  reasons  for  considering  this  piece  a  Tery 
ancient  production:  it  was  certainly  written  earlier. than  the  tenth  century, 
and  probably  about  the  second ;  some  ascribe  to  it  a  still  more  remote  date. 
iThe  internal  evidence  contained  in  the  play,  the  style  of  which  is  of  a  period 
antecedent  to  that  when  elaborate  richness  and  other  tokens  of  decay  were 
perceptible  in  Sanscrit  composition,  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  comes 
in  aid  of  other  proofs.  One  of  these,  the  indication  of  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  Bauddha  faith,  was  mentioned  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
referred.    Mr.  Wilson  justly  lays  much  stress  upon  this  proof: 

At  what  period  could  this  diffusion  and  prosperity  of  the  Bauddha  faith  hacve  occurred, 
•ad  when  Was  it  likely  that  a  popular  work  should  describe  it  correctly?  Many  cen- 
tliries  have  elapsed  since  Hindu  writers  were  acquainted  with  the  Bauddhai  In  their 
genuine  character;  their  tenets  are  preserved  in  philosophical  treatises  with  something 
like  accuracy,  but  any  attempt  to  describe  their  persons  and  practices  invariably  cdn- 
fimnds  them  with  the  •7amiU"the  Mrichchakati  is  as  yet  the  only  work  where  the 
Bauddhat  appear  undisguised.  Now  we  know  from  the  Christian  writers  of  the 
second  century,  that  in  their  days  the  worship  of  Butta  or  Buddha  was  very  prevalent 
In  India.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  shortly  after  that  time  the  religion  began 
to  decline,  more  in  consequence  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Jains  probably,  than  any 
jROraecutfam  of  the  Baiiddhas,  and  as  it  is  clear  that  the  Drama  was  written  in  the  days 
of  their  prosperity,  it  follows  that  we  Cannot  fairly  assign  it  a  later  date  tfato  the  first 
centuries  of  the  ChrisUan  era. 

We  merely  add  that  the  Mrichchakati  excites  considerable  interest,  and  the 
characters  are  various,  well  discriminated,  and  well  preserved.  **  The  interest 
18  rarely  suspended,  and  in  every  case  the  apparent  interruption  is,  with  great 
i^goouity,  aiade  aiibeervient  jto  the  common  design :   the  eonnexioR  of-  tiie 

two 

•  Vol.udM.  p.  48. 
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two  plots  is  much  better  mfdntained  than  in  the  play  we  usually  refer  to  as  a 
happy  specimen  of  such  a  combination^ — ^the  Spanuth  Friar,'* 

Vikrama  and  Urvasi,  the  second  piece  in  the  collection,  which  is  attributed 
to  Kalidasa,  the  author  of  Sakuntald,  is  a  specimen  of  the  Uparupaka  class  of 
dramas,^  denominated  Trotaka,  the  business  of  which  is  partly  human,  partly 
celestial.  The  dramatis  persona:  accordingly  include  Apsanisas  ^(heayenly 
nymphs),  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Swerga  or  paradise  of  Indra>  The 
story  is  to  be  found  variously  related  in  different  Puranas.  The  MaUya 
Purdna  tells  it  more  agreeably  to  the  tenour  of  the  drama ;  and  the  editor  is  of 
opinion  that  the  tale  in  that  work  is  either  derived  from  a  common  source 
with  the  dramatic  plot,  or,  which  is  not  improbable,  that  it  has  borrowed 
from  the  latter  its  general  complexion. 

The  play  opens  with  a  prelude,  which,  as  it  is  short,  we  shall  insert ;  it 
will  illustrate  the  description  of  the  inductions  to  these  dramas,  which  has 
been  already  given : 

Enter  the  Manager, 

May  that  Siva  protect  you  wbo  is  attainable  by  devotion  and  faStk ;  who  is  the  sole 
male  of  the  Veddnta,  spread  through  all  ^pace,  to  whom  alone  the  name  of  Lord  is 
applicable,  and  who  is  sought  with  suppressed  breath  by  those  who  covet  final  emanci- 
pation ! 

Man,  {Looldng  off  the  stage,)     Ho,  Mdrisfia,  come  hither. 

Enter  Actor, 
Act,  Here  am  I,  Sir. 

Man,  Many  assemblies  have  witnessed  the  compositions  of  former  dramatic  Bards. 
I  therefore  propose  to  exhibit  one  not  hitherto  represented,  the  drama  of  Vikrama  and 
Urvad,    Desire  the  company  to  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  their  respective  parts. 
Act,     I  shall.  Sir. 

Man,  I  have  now  only  to  request  the  audience  that  they  will  listen  to  this- work  of 
K&Ud&sa  with  attention  and  kindness,  in  consideration  of  its  subject  and  respect  for. 
the  author. 

{Behind  the  Scenes.) 
Help,  help,  if,  in  the  middle  sky, 
A  friend  be  founds— to  aid  us  fly. 

Man,  What  sounds  are  these  in  the  air,  that  like  thie  plaintive  bleat  of  lambs,  break 
in  upon  my  speech  ?  was  it  the  murmur  of  the  bee  or  KoiTs  distant  song,  or  do  the 
Nymphs  of  heaven,  as  they  pass  above,  warble  their  celestial  strains? — Ah  no— it  is  the 
cry  of  distress.  The  fair  creation  of  the  saint,  the  friend  of  Naka,  Urvasi,  has  been 
carried  off  by  a  demon  on  her  return  from  the  halls  of  the  Sovereign  of  Kailasa,  and- 
her  sisters  are  invoking  some  friendly  power  to  their  aid.  ExU. 

The  piece  then  opens  with  a  chorus  of  Apsarasas  in  the  air,  over  the  peaks 
of  the  Himalaya,  who  appear  in  distress,  being  pursued  by  the  demon  or 
daitya,  K^si.  Purtiravas,  king  of  Pratishtana  \  (descended  by  both  parents 
fVom  Brahmd),  comes  to  their  aid,  and  rescues  the  beauteous  Urvasi  from 
the  demon's  power.  The  dialogue  has  many  passages  of  great  beauty  here. 
Whilst  the  king  siurveys  the  form  of  Urvasi,  who  had  fainted,  the  following 
remark  from  him  reminds  us  of  Shakspeare : 

The  scarf  that  veils  her  bosom 
Hides  not  its.  flutterings,  and  the  panting  breast 
.  Seems  as  it  felt  the  wreath  of  heavenly  blossoms 
Weigh  too  oppressively. 

The  heroic  act  of  Pururayas  is  rew^ded  by  the  thanks  of  Indra,  com-. 

municated 

•  See  p.  293.  1  Or  Prayaga,  near  the  site  of  Allahabad. 
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municated  by  Chitraratha,  king  of  the  (Grandharbas  (male  choristers  of  heaven), 
who  invites  him  to  Swerga,  and  declares  that  the  nymph  he  had  rescued  was  to 
be  his  boon.  Pururavas  modestly  declines  this  meed,  alleging  that  "  other 
claims  demand  his  distant  presence."  The  celestial  party  thereupon  reascend 
to  Indra^  court,  not,  however,  till  Pururavas  and  Urvasi  had  discovered 
evident  tokens  of  a  mutual  passion. 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  in  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace,  the  amorous 
pur  disclose  their  reciprocal  love.  The  king  is  accompanied  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Vidushaka,^  named  Manava,  a  loquacious  companion  and  confidant  of 
the  king,  who  had,  in  a  preceding  scene,  unwittingly  disclosed  his  master's 
passion  for  Urvasi  to  an  artful,  inquisitive  attendant  upon  Auslnarl,  the 
queen  of  Pururavas,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Benares,  who  had  become 
jealous  on  account  of  her  husband's  melancholy.  Urvasi  had  written  on  a 
leaf  some  verses  expressive  of  her  love  for  the  king,  which  she  threw  in  the 
Vidushaka's  way  previous  to  becoming  visible  (for  Urvasi  and  her  celestial 
companion  are  at  first  invisible  to  mortals,  **  concealed  in  veiled  mist,"  in 
order  to  overhear  the  conversation  of  the  king  and  hh  confidant);  this  leaf 
the  king  desired  the  Vid{ishaka  to  take  care  of.  He,  however,  loses  it,  an4  it 
finds  its  way,  as  might  be  expected,  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  behaves 
as  ladies  usually  do  on  these  occasions :  she  upbraids  her  lord,  talks  of  her 
wrongs,  spurns  the  prostrate  king,  and,  as  Manava  expresses  it,  **  goes  off  in 
a  hurry  like  a  river  in  the  rains." 

We  are  acquainted  in  the  next  act  (the  third),  by  the  conversation  of  two 
disciples  of  the  sage  Bharata  (no  very  artificial  mode  of  helping  the  action),' 
that  Urvasi  has  been  banished  from  the  court  of  Indra,  and  permitted  to  pass 
her  term  of  exile  with  king  Puriiravas:  the  cause  of  this  punishment  was  heir 
forgetting  her  part  in  a  drama  performed  before  the  immortals,  wherein,  as 
Lakshmi,  -she  upon  being  asked  *'  to  whom  inclines  your  heart  ?"  replied  '*"to 
Purdravas,"  instead  of  "  Purushottama,"  i.  e.  Crishna. 

In  the  next  scene,  accordingly,  Urvasi  makes  another  visit  to  the  king 
(though  it  be  rather  unseemly  for  a  nymph  to  court  her  lover,  yet  as  she  is 
inaccessible  and  invisible  except  by  her  own  consent,  the  condescension  is 
unavoidable) ;  and  prior  to  revealing  herself  she  overhears  the  queen  making  a 
declaration  to  his  majesty,  out  of  contrition  for  her  late  behaviour,  as  follows : 

Whatever  nymph  attract  my  lord's  regard. 
And  share  with  him  the  mutual  bonds  of  love, 
I  henceforth  treat  with  kindness  and  complacency. 

The  costume  of  both  Urvasi  and  the  queen  are  described  in  the  text:  the 
former  appears  in  '^  the  garb  of  a  woman  who  goes  to  meet  her  lover,"  which 
is  spoken  of  by  the  nymph  as  *'  purple  robes  trimmed  with  pearls ;"  the  queen, 
who  had  entered  into  a  solemn  vow  to  forego  her  ornaments,  and  hold  a  rigid 
fast,  till  the  moon  entered  a  certain  asterism,  is 

Chastely  robed 
In  modest  white;  her  clustering  tresses  decked 
With  sacred  flowers  alone;,  her  haughty  mien 
Exchanged  for  meek  devotion. 

Ailer  a  brief  space,  occupied  by  the  common-places  of  lovers'  lamentations, 

Urvasi  says: 

By  virtue  of  the  gift 

Made  of  his  royal  person  by  the  queen, 

I  boldly  claim  the  king. 

Pur. 
*  For  an  cxpositiou  of  this  character,  peculiar  to  the  Hindu  stage,  see  v>  295. 
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Pur,  I  hare  no  purpose  to  dispute  the  claim; 
But  let  me  ask,  if  such  assent  were  needed, 
Who  was  it  that  first  granted  you  permission 
To  rob  me  of  my  heart  ? 

The  arrangement  seems  here  complete ;  and  Chitralekha,  the  companion  of 
Urvasly  takes  leave  of  the  pair,  with  this  admonition  to  the  king : 

Till  my  return 
Be  careful  that  this  nymph  have  never  cause 
To  mourn  the  heaven  she  has  resigned  for  thee. 

Mdttapa,  Heaven,  indeed !  why  should  she  ever  thiek  of  such  a  place  ?— a  place 
where  they  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  close  their  eyes  even  for  a  twinkle. 

The  last  expression  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  coincidence  between 
the  mythological  notions  of  the  Hindus  and  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  gods 
are  supposed  by  the  former  to  be  exempt  from  the  momentary  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  to  look  with  a  firm,  unintermitteat  gaze, 
do  Helipdorus,  as  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  says :  '*  the  gods  may  be  knQwn  by  the 
eyes  looking  with  a  fixed  regard,  and  never  closing  the  eyelids." 

The  fourth  act  is  described  by  the  editor  as  without  a  parallel  in  any  of  the 
dramas  yet  met  with.  **  It  Is  almost  entirely  in  Prakrit,  and  the  Prakrit  is 
arranged  not  only  in  metrical  forms  peculiar  to  that  language,  but  according  to 
particular  musical  rhjrtbm,  as  intended  to  be  sung.  Again,  there  are  stage 
directions  for  the  measure  to  which  certain  gesticulations  are  to  be  peifonned, 
so  that  it  partakes  both  of  the  operatic  and  melo*dramatic  character :  the 
names  of  the  airs  and  measures  are  not  current  in  the  present  day,  nor 
known  to  the  pundits." 

The  scene  is  a  forest  on  the  skirts  of  Mount  Meru.  The  first  part  of  the 
act  consists  of  a  dialogue,  intermixed  with  airs,  between  the  Apsarasas, 
lamenting  that  Urvasi,  through  incautiously  intruding  into  the  groves  of 
Kartikeya  (being  jealous  of  Puriiravas),  had  been  changed  into  a  vine.  The 
king  is  distracted  at  her  loss,  and  bewails  her  in  a  long  soliloquy  diversified 
with  occasional  airs ;  the  following  is  an  example : 

Air,   •* 

The  monarch  of  the  Nwoods, 

With  slow  desponding  gait, 

Wanders  through  vales  and  floods. 

And  rocks  and  forest  bowers, 

Gemmed  with  new  springing  flowers. 

And  mourns  heart-broken  for  his  absent  mate. 
Ah  me  !  whate*er  I  view  but  aggravates 
My  woe — These  bright  and  pendulous  flowers, 
Surcharged  with  dew,  resemble  those  dear  eyes 
Glistening  with  starting  tears.    How  shall  I  learn 
If  she  have,  passed  this  way  ? — the  yielding  soil. 
Softened  by  showers,  perchance  may  have  retained 
The  delicate  impression  of  her  feet. 
And  shew  some  vestige  of  their  ruby  tincture. 
Where  in  this  lonely  thicket  may  I  hope 
To  gain  some  tidings  of  her?— Yon  proud  Bird 
Perched  on  the  jutting  crag  that  stately  stands. 
With  neck  outstretched  and  spreading  tail  to  tell 
His  raptures  to  the  clouds—r-haply  may  give 
Some  kind  intelligence. 

jiirm 
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Air, 
The  Foyal  dcphant,  the  dread 
Of  all  his  riyal  foes ; 
"With  downcast  eye  and  tardy  trcad^ 
Through  tangled  thickets  goes: 
To  solitary  grjef  a  prey, 
His  loved  companion  far  away. 

Air* 
I  will  speak  to  this  peacock— oh  tell 
If,  free  on  the  wing  as  you  soar, 
In  forest,  or  meadow,  or  dell, 
Tou  have  seen  the  loved  nymph  I  deplore—. 
You  will  know  her,  the  fairest  of  damsels  fair 
By  her  large  soft  eye,  and  her  graceful  air. 

{Advancing  to  the  bird  and  bowing*) 
Bird  of  the  dark  blue  throat  and  eye  of  jet 
Oh  tell  me,  have  you  seen  the  lovely  face 
Of  my  fair  bride— loat  in  this  dreary  wilderness  ? 
Her  charms  deserve  your  gaze — how— no  reply?— 
He  answers  not,  but  beats  a  measure — how«^ 
What  means  this  merry  mood?..^Oh  yes,  I  know 
The  cause — he  now  may  boast  his  plumage 
Without  a  peer,  nor  shame  to  shew  his  glories 
Before  the  floating  tresses  of  my  Urvad, 
I  leave  him,  nor  will  waste  a  thought  on  one 
Who  feels  no  pity  for  another's  woes. 

is  scene  abounds  with  fine  specimens  of  description ;  but.  we  bave  stp 
for  lengthened  quotations.  Pur^ravas  interrogates,  in  very  pQelical 
ige,  every  object  he  beholds  respecting  the  lost  nymph.  At  leBgth  ft 
bids  him  take  up  a  gem  from  the  ground,  and  he  will  *'  shortly  cease  to 
1  his  absent  bride."  Taking  the  gem,  which  is  the  ^*  ruby  of  re-uoion^'^ 
proaches  the  vine  into  which  Urvasi  was  transformed ;  upon  touching  i^ 
A  is  restored  to  her  shape.  Th^  act  closes. with  the  mutual  felicitatioiif 
e  pair. 

•  Wilson  has  displayed  in  this  aft  great  talent  in  versification,  an  art 
icfa  his  Megha  Duta  showed  that  he  possessed  considerable  skill. 
the  last  act  (for  this  play  has  only  five)  we  are  introduced  to  a  son  of 
tS  and  Puriiravas,  who  with  his  arrow  pierces  a  hawk  that  had  borne  awajf 
iby  of  re-union,  mistaking  it  for  a  piece  of  flesh.  The  appearance  of 
rince  occasions  a  great  shock  to  the  king,  as  it  must  to  the  judg;m^t 
modem  critic  of  the  drama  intent  upon  the  unities.  The  following  difle» 
ensues  upon  this  subject  between  Pururavas  and  the  Vidiishaka : 

I.  Joy  to  your  grace !   Fate  has  crowned  your  wishe?. 

Pur.  How  should  this  be?«but  for  the  intecfftl 
Of  the  NaiTnisha*  sacrificial  rite 
My  Urvasi  has  always  been  with  me— *• 
I  do  recall  indeed  a  transient  period. 
When  her  soft  cheek  was  paler  than  the  leaf 
Cold-nipped  and  shrivelled— and  her  eloquent  eye 
Betrayed  unwonted  lassitude— aught  else 
I  never  noted. 

JU&n. 

I  Naimishe^  sacrifice  is  the  great  sacrifice  performed  at  the  NaimUha  tomthf  the  SMembM 
hicfa  lasted  twelve  yetnacooffding  to  the  JMM<i6A<frar,  a  thousand  aoconUilgto'tlieBMs>Mia«. 
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Man.  Ob,  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  nympht  of  heaven  manage  these  mattm 
like  those  of  earth — No,  no—they  have  the  power  to  counteract  all  such  appearances. 

Pur.  It  may  be  so;  yet  why  this  mystery? 
Why  keep  from  me  all  knowledge  of  my  child  ? 
M&n»  Oh  there*s  no  accounting  for  the  fancies  of  celestial  spirits. 

Urvasi,  and  a  female  ascetic  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  boy, 
attest  the  genuineness  of  his  birth,  in  which  Pur6ravas  acquiesces  without  scruple 
or  further  inquiry.  His  delight  is,  however,  extinguished  by  the  announcement 
of  a  decree  of  Indra,  by  Urvasi,  that  when  she  bore  the  king  a  son  she  was 
to  return  to  Swerga.  Nar^da,  the  divine  sage,  descends  to  conduct  Urvasi  to 
heaven,  and  the  sorrowing  king,  resigning  his  throne  to  A3'us,  his  son  (whoae 
inauguration  is  performed  by  Nareda),  intimates  his  design  of  indulging  **iii 
the  deer-trod  thickets,"  solitary  meditations  on  his  woes.  Thus  ends  the 
play. 

This  piece  is  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  first:  the  peculiarities  by 
which  it  is  discriminated  are  not,  however,  likely  to  recommend  it  to  readers  j3 
uninitiated  in  the  mythological  system  of  the  Hindus,  although  it  be  true,  as 
the  editor  remarks,  that  none  of  the  monstrous  extravagancies  of  the  systeai 
are  forced  upon  our  credulity.  The  story  is  perhaps  too  simple  for  dramatic 
effect,  and  with  the  exception  Manava,  the  Vidushaka,  there  is  no  attempt  at 
individuality  in  the  characters.  This  character  is  well  drawn ;  he  is  an  amusiiig  fp 
compound  of  gluttony,  timidity,  and  loquacity.  The  dialogue  is  highly  poetical, 
and  if  the  piece  in  its  present  dress  has  not  borrowed  too  much  from  the 
translator,  it  exhibits  Hindu  poetry  in  a  very  attractive  light.  {^ 

Mdlati  and  Mddhava,  the  third  piece  in  the  collection  (which  is  of  tbe 
Prakarana  species  of  the  R6paka  class),  is  already  known  in  Europe,  its  plot 
and  part  of  the  dialogue  having  been  given  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,^  as  observed 
already.  The  author  of  this  play,  as  well  as  its  date,  is  known  with  tolerable  [^ 
precision.  His  name  is  Bhava^h6ti,  otherwise  Srikantha,  a  Brahman  of  p 
Berar  or  Beder;  he  was  the  author,  likewise,  of  two  other  dramas,  aod  N 
flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  being  patronized  by  Yasoverma,  sovereign  of 
Kanouj,  who  reigned  about  A.D.  7^0.  "The  date  thus  given  to  the  composi- 
tions of  Bhavabh{iti,"  adds  Mr.  Wilson,  "  is  quite  in  harmony  with  their  |j|» 
internal  evidence.  The  manners  are  purely  Hindu,  without  any  foreign  ad- 
mixture :  the  appearance  of  women  of  rank  in  public,  and  their  exemption 
from  any  personal  restraint  in  their  own  habitations,  are  very  incompatible 
with  the  presence  of  Mohammedan  rulers.  The  licensed  existence  of  Bauddha 
ascetics,  their  access  to  the  great,  and  their  employment  as  teachers  of  science, 
are  other  peculiarities  characteristic  of  an  early  date ;  whilst  the  worship  of 
Siva  in  his  terrific  forms,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  practices  of  the  Yoga,  are 
indications  of  a  similar  tendency."  The  style  of  the  piece  is,  moreover,  re- 
ferable to  an  early  date,  and  is  besides  peculiar  to  the  author :  it  abounds  in 
the  most  complicated  prosody,  and  Mr.  Colebrooke  (in  the  essay  cited)  has 
adduced  from  it  a  specimen  of  a  measure  of  fifty-four  syllables  in  a  verse,  the 
stanza  consisting,  consequently,  of  916.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  describes  the 
language  as  in  general  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  power,  and  the  dialogue  as 
free  from  the  verbal  quibbling  and  extravagance  of  combination  common  at  a 
later  period ;  although  the  author  is  fond  of  an  unseasonable  display  of  learn- 
ing, and  occasionally  substitutes  the  phraseology  of  logic  or  metaphysics  for 
the  language  of  poetry  and  nature. 

We 
•  See  bi»  eifay  on  Sanscrit  and  Prakrit  pxosody*  Atiat*  Am.,  vqL  z. 
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t  shall  not  detain  the  reader  by  developing  the  plot  of  this  piece,  as  this 
sen  performed  already  by  Mr.  Colebrooke.  The  story,  it  appears,  is  one 
re  invention,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  founded  upon  any  known  l^end. 
ava,  the  hero,  and  Mdlati,  the  heroine,  though  designed  for  each  other 
eir  parents,  are  embarrassed  in  their  love  by  a  variety  of  crosses  and 
ictions,  partly  intentional  and  partly  accidental,  through  supernatural  as 
IS  human  agency.  An  under-plot,  the  loves  of  Makarapda,  the  hero's 
9  and  Madayantika,  the  friend  of  Malatl,  contributes  to  diversify  the 

though  it  is  strictly  subordinate  to  the  principal  plot,  with  which  it  is 
irtfiilly  connected.  The  action  proceeds  regularly,  the  events  following 
other  in  gradual  succession  till  the  final  denouement,  in  the  tenth  act, 

concludes  with  the  restoration  of  Malati  (who  had  been  carried  off  to 
tnrata  by  Eapala  Eundala,  as  a  victim  to  the  terrific  goddess  Chamund^ 
anation  of  Durga)  to  her  lover,  and  the  union  of  Makaranda  and  Ma- 


3  passion  of  love,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  drama,  is  treated  in  a  mode 
would  seem  to  denote  a  state  of  manners  in  Hindustan  essentially  dif- 
firom  the  present.  When  nature  is  suffered  to  have  free  scope,  indeed, 
is  not  much  distinction  in  this  respect  between  civilized  people  in  all 
es*  But  we  were,  notwithstanding,  unprepared  for  duch  a  delineationji^f 
isnon,  in  a  Sanscrit  play  a  thousand  years  old,  as  would  suit  the  most 
ous  taste  of  a  modern  Europe^.  The  love  of  M^dhava  is  eager, 
h  not  impetuous;. ardent,  though  free  from  the  slightest  indication  of 
lar  passion.  Malati  displays  a  reserve  and  delicacy,  which,  whilst  they 
t  a  softness  to  her  character,  are  contrasted  with  the  mOre  obtrusive, 
\i  not  immodest,  qualities  which  mark  the  affection  of  her  firiend,  Mada- 
iu 

\  dramatis  personce  are  not  few ;  yet  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
iiere  is  a  want  of  discrimination  an^ongst  them.  All  the  personages  are 
It  well  defined,  and  there  is  even  a  visible  attempt  at  contrast  and  oppo- 
in  the  characters  of  those  whose  offices  and  agency  are  similar.  No 
;>t  at  wit  is  made ;  a  defect  which,  we  are  told,  Bhavabhiiti  discovers  in 
plays,  in  none  of  which  is  there  any  character  approaching  that  of  the 
haka  of  the  two  preceding  pieces. 

or  specimen  of  the  descriptive  talents  of  the  poet  is  seen  in  the  account 
by  Madhava  to  his  friend  of  his  first  meeting  with  M^ati. 

By  jivalokitd  advised-i-I  went 
To  Jirdmcuieva*s  temple,  where  I  strayed, 
Till  weary  I  reclined  beside  a  fountain 
That  laves  the  deep  roots  of  a  stately  tree, 
Whose  clustering  blossoms  wooed  the  wanton  bees 
To  cull  their  sweet  inebriating  fragrance. 
Lulled  by  their  songs,  and  tempted  by  the  shade, 
I  laid  me  down,  and  in  pure  idleness. 
To  while  away  the  time,  I  gathered  round  me 
The  new-fairn  blossoms,  and  assiduous  wove 
A  flowery  garland— Whilst  I  was  thus  employed. 
There  issued  from  the  fane  a  beauteous  maid- 
Stately  her  gait — yet  graceful  as  the  banner 
Love  waves  in  triumph  o*er  a  prostrate  world. 
Her  train  bespoke  a  princely  rank— her  garb 
l^th  youth's  appropriate  ornaments  was  graced. 
Her  form  was  bsauty's  shrine,  or  of  that  ihrine 
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R«duuit  she  moved  the  guardian  deity.— 

To  mould  her  charms  whatever  nature  offers 

Fairest  and  best,  had  surely  been  assembled, 

And  Love  omnipotent  was  her  creator. 

Led  by  her  maidens  to  collect  the  flowers 

That  thickly  hung  on  my  o*ershadowing  tree, 

She  neared  the  spot:  ah,  then  too  plain  I  noted 

The  signs  of  passion,  for  some  happy  youth 

Long  entertained,  the  lovely  maid  revealed. 

As  slender  as  the  Lotus  stalk  her  shape; 

As  white  as  unstained  ivory  her  brow, 

And  whiter  than  the  moon-beams:  whilst  each  act, 

Through  kind  compliance  with  her  maiden's  wishes, 

Displayed  her  own  indlffetence.     Scarce  I  gaaed 

Upon  her,  but  my  eye  felt  new  delight. 

As  bathed  with  nectar,  and  she  drew  my  heart 

As  powerfully  as  attracts  the  magnet  gem 

The  unresisting  ore,  at  once  towards  her.— 

That  heart  is  her*s  for  ever — chance  what  may. 

And  though  my  portion  be  henceforth  despair. 

«Ag»lii ;  ft  description  of  a  tiger  broke  loose. 

**  What  ho,  beware— in  youthful  strength  and  sport 
The  Tiger  in  the  Temple's  porch  confined. 
Has  burst  his  iron  cage,  and  roatns  at  large. 
With  tail  high  waving  like  a  banner— vast 
And  mighty  limbed,  he  stalks  along  the  groves^ 
Now  in. the  midst  of  mangled  forms  his  paw. 
As  ponderous  as  the  thunderbolt,  has  felled. 
The  monster  stands — and  in  his  maw  engulphs, 
Wide  as  a  cave,  the  quivering  flesh,  or  grinds 
The  cracking  bones  with  hard  sharp-pointed  teeth — 
From  his  deep  throat  he  roars  in  thunder  loud. 
And  men  and  beasts  fly  trembling  from  the  echo; 
Begrimed  with  blood  and  dust  he  follows  fast. 
And  plies  insatiate  his  death<lealing  talons — 
Look  to  your  lives — ^as  best  you  may,  avoid  him  !'* 

The  only  approximation  to  familiarity  in  the  dialogue  occurs  in  the  occasional 
speeches  of  Ealahansa,  Madhava's  servant,  who  belongs  to  that  class  of  cha- 
racters indispensable  on  the  French  stage,  and  common  on  every  other. 
The  following  passage,  which  is  exhibited  with  a  few  variations  from 
the  original,  will  shew  the  style  of  the  familiar  parts  of  the  piece,  and  like- 
wise the  mode  (termed  by  Mr.  Wilson  **  clumsy,*'  and  **  Chinese,")  in  which 
the  audience  is  sometimes  made  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  action  which 
cannot  conveniently  be  ^*  subjected  to  the  faithful  eyes," 

JTala.  We  have  got  well  out  of  the  scuffle— Oh  dear  me !  I  think  I  now  see  the 
glittering  gleam  of  the  polished  sabres  flashing  in  the  moonlif^t-'a  pretty  but  awful 
appearance :  and  then  what  a  tumult  iVom  the  hostile  force !  assailed  by  tiie  irresistible, 
merciless,  and  active  Makaranda,  they  fled  in  dismay  and  confusion,-  with  m  clamour 
which  filled  the  whole  space  of  heaven,  like  that  emitted  by  the  tossing  waves  of 
JTaUndi  when  they  were  turned  from  their  course  by  the  mighty  plough  of  BalarAma  in 
fulfilment  of  the  menace  that  wine  had  dictated.  I  shall  not  forget  either  the  prowess 
of  my  master  Mddhava-^he  soon  cWnred  Ae  road  of  tfaa  soldiers  t  tfiey  ran  with  no 
little  speed,  those  who  eould,  while  covering  the  toad  with  heaps  cpf  various  weapons 
thrown  away  in  their  ffight,  from  tha  etmomktamA  tfaundfr^rtrriLe  •!  his  formidable 

arm— 
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arm — The  king  has  truly  a  regard  for  merit — His  eye  dwelt  with  •  complacency  on  the 
lovely  countenances  otMddhava  and  Makaranda  as  they  stood  before  him  on  the  terrace 
—whither  after  the  afiray  was  composed  by  the  monardi*s  attendants  they  had  been 
respectfully  conducted.— Having  heard  their  rank  and  connexions  from  me,  the  youths 
received  every  honour,  and  his  majesty  turning  to  Bhurivasu  and  Nandana  who  stood 
Digh, — their  faces  as  black  as  ink  with  rage  and  disappointment,— said  to  them  very 
condescendingly ;  How  now,  are  you  not  content  with  kinsmen  such  as  these,  orna- 
ments of  the  world,  eminent  in  worth  and  descent,  and  handsome  as  the  new  moon  ?-— 
so  saying  he  withdrew  to  the  interior  and  Mddhava  and  Makaranda  were  dismissed  :— 
they  are  now  coming,  and  I  have  been  sent  on  before  to  carry  the  tidings  to  the  Pious 
Dame. 

The  ninth  act,  in  which  the  author  seems  to  have  exerted  all  his  skill  in 
descriptive  poetry,  is  nevertheless  tiresome  by  reason  of  its  length :  it  con- 
sists of  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  vented  by  Madhava  attended 
by  his  Pylades.  Upon  the  whole,  Mdlati  and  Madhava  discovers  poetry, 
pathos,  and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  dramatic  skill. 

The  Uttara  Rama  Cheritra  is  another  piece  by  Bbavabhuti,  and  exhibits  all 
his  characteristics.  Its  early  date  (the  eighth  century),  is  decidedly  shewn  by 
the  allusions  it  contains  to  the  Vedas  and.  some  parts  of  the  Hindu  ritual  now 
fallen  into  disuse.  "  The  condition  of  the  Hindu  religion,"  says  the  editor, 
**  must  have  been  very  different,  when  this  drama  was  composed,  from  any 
under  which  it  has  been  observable  for  some  centuries  past." 

The  subject  of  the  play,  as  its  title  implies,  is  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Rama,  prince  of  Ayodhya  (the  modern  Oude),  and  comprises  the  events 
subsequent  to  the  war  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Ramdyandy  from  the  supple- 
mentary section  of  which  poem  the  drama  is  taken.  It  is  the  sequel  of  the 
other  play  written  by  Bhavabhuti,  the  Vira  Rama  Cheritra^  in  which  the  martial 
exploits  of  Rama,  as  described  in  the  Rdmayana,  are  dramatised. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  renowned  Rama, 
which  is  now  extant  in  European  languages,  the  summary  of  the  events 
anterior  to  the  time  of  the  action,  prefixed  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  play,  is 
indispensably  necessary.  Our  space  is  too  limited  for  even  an  epitome  of  this 
wonderful  chronicle :  we  must  therefore  assume  that  the  reader  is  aware  that 
Rama  was  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  born  on  earth  expressly  to  overthrow 
the  gigantic  Ravana,  the  usurper  of  Lanka,  a  Rakshasa,  or  evil  being,  with 
ten  heads  and  twenty  arms ;  that,  after  performing  prodigies  of  force  and 
Talour  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  India,  he  was  provoked  by  Ravana, 
who  had  carried  off  Sita,  his  wife,  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Lanka  (Cey- 
lon), which  he  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  sundry  monkey  and  fiendish 
auxiliaries,  destroying  the  giant  Ravana,  and  recovering  Sita,  whose  purity 
was  vindicated  by  the  fiery  ordeal.  The  incidents  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  return  of  Rama  to  his  capital,  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
drama. 

The  play  opens  in  a  very  agreeable  manner  by  a  dialogue  between  Rama 
and  Sitd,  from  whence  we  learn,  by  the  intervention  of  an  ascetic,  named 
Ashtavakra,  a  messenger  from  the  deer-horned  hermit  Rishyasringa,  that  Sita 
18  pregnant.  In  a  following  scene,  Sita  and  Rdma  are  joined  by  Lakshmana, 
one  of  Rama's  brothers,  and  the  antecedent  events  of  the  history  of  the 
heroic  pair  are  rather  ingeniously  brought  in  a  rapid  manner  before  the  notice 
of  the  audience,  by  the  remarks  of  the  party  on  a  picture  painted  upon  the 
walls  of  the  pavilion  in  which  they  are  seated,  representing  the  deeds  of 
Rama.  The  dialogue  is  judiciously  distributed  amongst  the  several  speakers, 
and  it  not  only  supplies  the  key  to  the  story,  but  also  discloses  the  gewwo^\\.^ , 
•   i<«Vy/jc/(»wr«.  Vol.25.  No.  148.  3  K  \^^ 
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the  ardent  afibction  and  modesty  of  the  hero  Rdma,  the  tenderness  and 
powerful  attachment  of  Sltd,  This  scene  would  scarcely  be  excepted  to 
in  a  modem  English  tragedy.  The  amorous  reciprocations  of  the  newly  re- 
united pair  are,  however,  suddenly  interrupted  by  news  that  the  people  with 
calumnious  tongue  assail  the  established  purity  of  Sita,  and  reproach  Rama 
with  disr^arding  his  people.  The  hero,  who,  taught  by  Vasishta,  the  divine 
sage,  his  family  priest,  that— 

A  king's  true  wealth, 
Hib  real  glory,  is  his  people's  welfare; 

declares  his  readiness- 
Pity,  pleasure,  love,— 
Ha^,  even  Sita, — to  resign,  content. 
If  it  be  needful  for  the  general  good. 

He  accordingly  tears  himself  from  his  beloved  wife,  and  condemns  her  to  exile, 
**  to  bear  her  tmrthen  to  the  lonely  woods.** 

An  interval  of  twelve  years  occurs  between  the  first  act  and  the  ensuing, 
wherein  we  are  informed  by  a  dialogue  between  a  female  ascetic  and  a  dryad  of 
the  Janasth&na  and  Dandaka  forest,  where  the  scene  is  now  laid,  that  Rama  is 
preparing  an  AsWam^dha,,  or  solemn  sacrifice  of  a  horse— one  of  the  holiest 
of  rites. 

Atr*  Already  the  pure  steed,  o*er  whom  the  charms 

By  Vdmadeva  spoken,  arc  pronounced. 

Is  loosed  to  roam  at  will-^is  guards  attend 

According  to  the  ritual.     By  the  son 

Of  jMhshmana,  the  noble  Chandraketu, 

Arrayed  in  mail,  and  with  bright  weapons  armed. 

From  heavenly  arsenals,  the  bands  are  led— 

Scarce  went  they  forth,  when  lo,  a  Brahman  brought 

His  son's  dead  body  to  the  palace  gate. 

And  called  for  succour  to  the  Brahman  tribe. 

Reflecting,  when  unseasonable  death 

Afflicts  his  people,  that  the  monarches  faults 

Must  be  the  cause,  full  sorely  Rama  grieved  ; 

When  to  console  him  came  a  voide  from  heaven 

Commanding  him  to  go  forth,  and  seek  Sambiika'^ 

One  of  an  outcast  origin,  engaged 

In  pious  penance — ^he  must  fall  by  R&ma, 

And  tiien  the  Brahman^s  son  will  live  again. 

This  heard,  the  king  assumed  his  arms— ascended 

His  car  celestial,  and  he  traverses 

Even  now  the  realms  in  quest  of  this  Ascetic. 

RkaoL  then  appears,  and  we  are  acqufdnted  by  the  slaughtered  Sambiika  him- 
self, who  enters  as  a  celestial  spirit,  that  the  king  of  death,  awed  by  the 
prowess  of  Rdma,  had  rendered  back  to  life  the  Brahman's  son.  Here  the 
monarch  is  reminded  of  the  earlier  events  of  his  life,  of  which  these  forests 
were  the  scene :  he  breaks  out  into  the  following  soliloquy,  which  is  unusually 
long,  but  it  will  serve  at  once  to  show  the  justness  of  the  Hindu  poet's 
expressions,  his  picturesque  fhncy,  and  last  not  least,  the  skill  of  his  trans- 
lator. 

'Twas  here  that  long  and  happily  I  dwelt, 
£ie  other  duties,  and  the  csres  of  empire. 
Disturbed  my  tranqmi  joy»— but  such  oiir  lot- 
Each  various  station  has  Hi  proper  claims 

The 
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The  hermits  calm  suits  iMt  the  n^Y  oi  Mugt 
Nor  kingly  state  the  peaceful  hermitage.— 
Scenes  of  repose,  with  lavisli  nature  gmced; 
Haunts  undisturbed  of  timid  birds  and  deer; 
Streams  decorated  with  the  untrodden  fringe 
Of  flowery  blossoms  and  luxuriant  oceepeirs, 
I  know  ye  well.     Yon  distant  wavy  ridge, 
Like  a  faint  line  of  low  descending  clouds^ 
Defines  PrasravanOf  whose  lofty  crest 
Was  once  the  vulture  king,  Jaidyu*s  seat; 
And  fhmi  whose  sides  precipitmisly  falls 
The  broad  God^veri^M  the  hill  foot 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  stately  wood, 
Where  the  dark  trees,  upon  whose  branches  bowed 
Into  the  broad  Goddveri,  the  birda 
Sang  sweet  and  oft,  our  leafy  cottage  stood. 
And  here  is  PandidvaH,  ^oag  the  witness 
Of  our  contented  stay,  and  the  abode 
Of  Sitd*s  dearest  friend,  the  fiiir  Vasand, 
The  kindly  genius  of  these  ancient  diades. 
Alas,  how  changed  my  fortune!— Sad  I  pine 
In  lonely  widowhood — affliction  sheds 
A  deadly  venom  through  my  vons-^espair. 
Like  a  barbed  arrow  shot  into  my  btort. 
There  sticks  and  rankles  in  ks  cureless  wound. 
Let  me  beguile  the  hour,  and  try  to  lose 
The  memory  €£  my  sufferings,  as  I  gase 
Once  more  on  the^  dear  scenes:  yet  even  th^ 
Are  not  unchanged :  where  once  the  river  flowed 
A  verdant  bank  extends ;  and  where  tiie  trees, 
Close  wove,  denied  admittance  to  tiie  day. 
An  open  champain  bares  its  breast  to  heaven- 
Scarce  could  I  deem  the  spot  the  same;  but  still 
The  mighty  landmarks  tower  aloft,  and  round 
The  same  tall  mountains  mingle  with  the  skies. 

As  the  ensuing  acts,  individually,  but  little  forward  the  business  of  the 
3lot,  the  time  of  each  being  that  of  the  representation,  and  the  acts  being 
seven  in  number,  we  shall  pursue  the  story  without  interruption. 

We  learn  from  a  very  elegant  dialogue  between  Tamasd  and  Murala,  two 
river  goddesses,  that  whilst  Rama, — 

Though  exterior  calmness  screen 

His  sorrow,  deeply  mourns  his  queen; 

And  his  declining  form  declare 

The  anguish  that  his  bosom  tears : 

(For  sooner  does  the  soft  heart  perish. 

That  loves  a  secret  grief  to  cherishy 

As  gourds  with  coat  of  clay  encased 

Earliest  into  ripeness  haste); 

3ita  has  been  delivered  of  two  lovely  boys. 

Whom  to  ^e  shore 
Beneath  the  wave,  the  realms  of  shade. 
The  goddess  of  the  stream  conveyed; 
And  thero,  with  Earth's  great  goddess,  tended. 
With  pious  pains,  till  time  had  ended 
Tlie  ^f^  and.  food  jnatexnal  care ; 
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AVben  Ganga  took  the  nursling  pair. 

To  wise  V^imiki^s*  hermiUge, 

And  gave  them  to  the  assenting  sage. 

The  goddess  of  the  floods  then  conducted  Sita  into  the  woods 

To  gather  flowers,  and  with  them  pay 
Devotion  to  the  god  of  day. 

Sita  then  appears  on  the  stage,  as  described  in  the  following  verses,  which 
display  a  surprising  degree  of  poetical  taste : 

Tarn,  How  lovely  through  her  tresses  dark 
And  floating  loose,  her  face  appears. 
Though  pale  and  wan,  and  wet  with  tears ! 
She  moves  along  like  Tenderness 
Invested  with  a  mortal  dress ; 
Or  like  embodied  Grief,  she  shines. 
That  sad  o'er  love  in  absence  pines. 

Mur.  Bowed  down  by  anxious  thought,  she  droops, 
Like  the  soft  lotus  as  it  stoops 
Its  head,  when  some  rude  hand  has  broken 
The  slender  stem— those  sighs  betoken 
A  labouring  heart,  and  withering  care 
With  wastefiil  hand  is  busy  there ; 
For  every  limb  more  fivgile  shows. 
So  when  tiie  sun  of  autumn  glows. 
The  tender  leaflet  languid  lies, 
Shrinks  in  the  scorching  blaze,  and  dies. 

Here  a  very  interesting  scene  occurs :  a  hubbub  is  heard  from  behind  the 
scenes;  Sita's  favourite  elephant  is  attacked  by  a  wild  one  from  the  woods; 
the  queen  involuntarily  caUs  upon  her  lord  to  preserve  her  favourite  from 
destruction^  when  the  voice  of  Rdma  is  heard — 

Sita,  What  voice  was  that  ?— oh — it  comes  o*er  my  soul. 
Like  the  low  muttering  of  the  thundercloud. 
That  pronuses  refreshing  dews  to  earth. 
And  calls  me  back  to  life. 

Tam»  What  means  this  rapture  ? 
Why  such  delight  from  inarticulate  sounds 
Chance  uttered  ?— 

SSta,  Inarticulate^  saidstthou? 
To  my  enraptured  ear  it  seemed 
My  dear  lost  lord  had  uttered  the  blest  sounds. 

Tarn,  It  may  be-.4br  'tis  noised  amongst  mankind. 
The  subjugation  of  the  ascetic  Svdra, 
Conducts  the  hero  to  this  ancient  forest. 

Sita,  Thus  pays  he  faithfully  the  lofty  dues 
Exacted  by  his  station — but  he  comes— 
Do  I  again  behold  him?^ — yes,  'tis  he; 
His  gait  declares  him— but  how  pale  and  thin, 
Like  the  fast  waning  moon,  in  morning  dcies ! 
Oh  support  me  t  (tkrowt  hent^  into  the  arms  of  TamasA,) 

Ram.  {Rushing  in.)  Goddess  adored, 
Celestial  daughter  of  Vidiha^  kings  (JaUs  Jaintmg) 

Sita,  Ah  me— ill-ftted  ! — see^  his  lotoa  eyes 

Close 

•  The  oekteated  tmthat  of  thsRimd^mm. 
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Close  at  the  sight  of  me — his  deep  distress 
0*ermasters  every  sense^Oh  save  him !  save  him ! 

[To  Tamasd. 

Tarn*  Dismiss  your  terrors — you  can  best  restore  him : 
That  gentle  hand  can  bring  him  back  to  life. 

SUa.  Say'stthou? 
{Kneels,  takes  one  of  Rama's  hands  in  one  of  hers,  and  applies  the  other  to  his  forehead,) 
'Tis  so — his  spirits  are  recovering. 

Bam.  What  should  this  mean  ?  the  heavenly  balm  that  wakes 
The  dead  to  life  is  poured  into  my  heart; 
Or  from  the  moon  ambrosial  dews  descend. 
Drop  on  my  soul,  and  rouse  me  to  existence. 
Such  is  the  power  that  well  known  touch  possesses, 
To  change  insensibility  to  life, 
And  cheer  the  chill  of  dark  despair  with  hope. 

Sita.  (  Withdrawing,)  Oh  this  is  too  much  for  me. 

Mam.  Why,  was  it  not 
My  Sita  that  restored  me  ? 

SHa,  Ah — my  lord  now  seeks  me. 

Ram.  I  will  search. 

Sita.  ( To  Tamasd,)  I  must  not  meet 
His  gaze  uncalled — he  will  be  angry 
That  I  approach  him  thus  unhid. 

Tam.  Fear  not 
By  BhagavatVs  powerful  will,  enshrined, 
You  walk  unseen  even  by  the  sylvan  deities. 

Ram,  Sita — loved  Sita — no-*she  is  not  here. 
Where  art  thou  flown — or  was  it  but  a  dream  ? 
Oft  has  my  fancy  anxiously  explored 
My  JanakVs  retreat,  and  now,  illusively, 
It  finds  her  in  these  shades. 

Rama  rescues  the  elephant,  and  he  and  Sita  (of  whose  presence  he  is  still 
ignorant)  re-enter,  attended  by  Vasanti,  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  forest,  and 
Tamasd,  the  river  nymph.  The  colloquy  is  here  extremely  pathetic,  though 
being  unaccompanied  by  action,  it  must  be  rather  tedious  in  the  representation. 
Rama  is  reproadied  by  Vasanti  for  driving  from  him  the  '*  gentle  being " 
whose  absence  he  deplores,  on  account  of  ''  the  world's  reports ;"  and  though, 
like  Collins'  Pity,  Sita  interposes,  ever  and  anon,  to  mitigate  the  harsh  con- 
demnation of  her  lord,  the  spirit  recalls  to  his  startled  imagination  the  dis- 
astrous fate  that  befel  his  lovely  wife  when  left  by  Rdma  she  was  carried  off  by 
the  fiendish  Ravana.  This  suggestion  stings  him  to  the  quick,  and  at  length 
the  king  hastens  to  complete  his  solemn  sacrifice. 

The  audience  is  then  transported  to  the  hermitage  of  Valmiki,  which  is  the 
scene  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  play  (except  the  denouement),  and  where 
most  of  the  characters  of  the  drama  are  congregated.  Hither  came,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  fate  of  Sita,  her  guardian,  Arundhati,  wife  of  the  sage  Vasishtha, 
together  with  Kausalya,  the  aged  mother  of  Rama;  here  dwelt  Janaka,  the 
father  of  Sit^  formerly  king  of  Mithila,  now  an  ascetic.  In  this  holy  grove, 
moreover,  the  twin  sons  of  Rama,  named  Kusa  and  Lava,  were  educated. 
The  varied  dialogues  which  occur  between  these  characters,  as  they  encounter 
each  other,  are  pleasing ;  but  this  large  part  of  the  drama  is  rather  barren  of 
events,  and  the  action  of  the  piece  is  imperceptibly  advanced.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Lava,  one  of  the  sons  of  Rama,  is  preceded  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  him  by  Janaka,  who  is  ignorant  of  his  birth  : 
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His  parted  loeka,  dtark  as  the  lotus  leaf. 

Denote  tbe  warnor  tribe,  and  'mongst  his  fUlows, 

He  shows  a  proud  pre-eminence.— 

.—  On  eitber  sfaouider  hangs 
The  martial  qohrer,  and  the  feathery  shafts 
Blend  with  the  curling  locks ;  below  his  bresst, 
Slight  tinctttved  with  the  sacrificial  adMs, 
The  deer-skin  wraps  bis  body  t  with  the  zone 
Of  Murvi  boundy  the  niadderHinted  garb 
Descending  vests  his  liBibs;  the  sacred  nisaiy 
Begirts  his  wrist,  and  in  one  hand  he  bears 
The  Fipal  staflP,  the  other  grasps  the  bow. 

These  insignia  are  conformable  with  the  directions  of  Menu  for  the  military 
'Student. 

Lava  is  induced,  apparently  from  a  fit  of  boyish  valp^ir,  with  the  aid  of  other 
pupils  of  Valmlki,  to  drive  away  the  sacred  Aswam^dhik  steed,  though 
guarded,  according  to  custom,  with  scrupulous  care,  lliis  insult  to  the 
dignity  of  Rdma  (whom  Lava  had  heard  of  and  read  of,  though  be  knew  not 
that  he  was  his  own  father)  is  resented  by  the  guards  of  the  monarch ;  a  fearful 
conflict  ensues,  in  which  the  prince  discovers,  by  the  prodigies  of  strength  and 
valour  he  performs,  his  exalted  birth,  and  that  he  can  be  no  other  than  ''a 
scion  yet  unknown  of  Raghu's  (Rdma's)  stock.**  Chandraketu  (son  of  Laksh- 
mana),  the  guardian  of  the  sacred  steed,  provoked  to  emulation  by  the  deeds 
of  Lava,  challenges  him,  and  after  a  long  parley,  they  retire  together  to  **  the 
field  of  fight.*'  The  fray  is  recounted  in  a  dialogue  between  a  male  and  female 
spirit  of  the  air,  who  describe  it  as 

A  fearful  fight  :«-less  fierce  iStie  blows 
When  gods  and  Titans  meet  as  foes. 

The  catastrophe  is,  however,  prevented  by  Raghupati  (Rdma),  who  inter- 
poses between  the  combatants;  and  Lava,  when  he  learns  tbe  quidity  of  the 
personage  who  thus  interferes,  manifests  his  veneration  for  his  character.  Tbe 
aiypect  of  both  Lava  and  his  brother  Kusa,  excites  a  strong  suspicion  in  the 
breast  of  Rama  that  they  are  members  43(£  his  family,  more  especially  as  he 
finds  they  are'^possessed  of  a  certain  magical  weapon,  or  rath^  a  power  of 
enchantment,  which  appertained  to  his  line -and  was  never  to  depart  firom  it. 
The  mystery  is  unravelled  in  the  last  act,  which  is  laid  in  aa  amphitheatre  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  Ganges.  There  all  the  events  which  have  befisdlen  his  fiimOy 
since  the  banishment  of  Sltd  are  disclosed  to  R4ma  by  means  of  a  play,  wherdn 
those  events  are  dramatised.  This  act  is  not  an  inartifidal  expedient:  an  ex- 
ample of  a  similar  contrivance  (for  a  difierent  abject  indeed)  occurs  in  JBamUt. 
At  the  end,  the  family  of  Rama  are  reunited,  the  benevolent  deities  assisting 
M  the  scene : 

The  waters  ef  the  Ganges  are  upheaved 

With  sudden  agitatipq— «11  tbe  sky 

Is  crowded  with  divinities. 

All  are  now  made  happy :  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  -  VMmfki : 

Is  there  aught  else  that  may  require  our  aid  ? 

Rama  delivers  tiie  concluding,  lines  i 

)9ought,  .holy. sire,  but  this: 

May  tbat^iRspired  strain,  whose  lines  imiMnt 

This  tale,:  delight  and  pufUy  the  beait; 

As 
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As  with  a  moUier'ft  love,  each  gri^Bf  allay. 
And  wash,  like  Oanga't  wave,  our  sins  away. 
And  may  dramatic  skill,  and  taste  profound, 
I^ourtray  the  story,*  ajad  the  verse  expound, 
So  that  due  honour  ever  shall  belong 
To  the  great  master  of  poetic  song. 
Alike  familiar  with  a  loftier  theme. 
The  sacred  knowledge  of.  the  onk  supremje. 

There  are  more  defects  and  more  beauties  in  this  play  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding.  Many  of  the  former  must  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  circum* 
stance  of  the  plot  being  borrowed  from  a  sacred  legend,  which  constrained  the 
dramatist  to  adapt  his  play  to  the  story,  instead  of  accommodating,  as  he 
would  have  done  if  the  events  had  been  fictitious,  the  fable  to  the  play. 
The  poverty  of  incident  and  action  in  the  piece  is  its  greatest  drawback ;  th^e 
is  too  much  of  narration  and  description,  although  both  are  skiiiully  executed. 
The  banishment  of  Sita^  which  is  the  mainspring  of  the  fable,  is  extremely 
improbable,  or  rather  no  sufficient  reason  is  assigned  for  it.  The  specific 
charge  against  the  queen  never  appears;  when  it  is  referred  to  by  the 
speakers,  they  whisper :  this  is  a  mark  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Hindu  sti^^ 
The  characters  are  not  discriminated  by  any  remarkable  traits^  or  contrasted 
so  as  to  produce  a  dramatic  efiect.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  personages 
of  this  drama  are  (in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindus  at  least)  historicaly  and  that  the 
previously  acquired  knowledge  of  the  spectator  would  furnish  all  that  was 
necessary  to  give  a  complete  and  substantive  character  to  each  of  them.  The 
merits  of  the  piece  are,  however,  not  few :  we  meet  with  just  thoughts, 
poetical  conceptions,  vigorous  descriptions,  and  elegant  illustrations.  A  more 
just,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  more  happy  elucidation  than  the  following  of  the 
different  operation  of  instruction  upon  weak  and  strong  intellects,  cannot  be 
easily  pointed  out : 

The  mind  alike, 

Vigorous  or  weak,  is  capable  of  culture, 

But  still  bears  fruit  according  to  its  nature. 

'Tis  not  the  teacher's  skill  that  rears  the  scholar  :~— 

The  sparkling  gem  gives  back  the  glorious  radiance 

It  drinks  from  other  light;  but  the  dull  earth 

Absorbs  the  blaze  and  yields  no  gleam  again. 

The  following  thought  appears  trite  only  because  we  meet  with  it  in  our 

own  poets : 

Nay,  give  thy  sorrows  way ;  sufferers  should  speak 

Their  griiefs :   the  bursting  heart,  that  overflows 

In  words,  obtains  relief ;  the  swelling  lake 

Is  not  in^erilled,  when  its  rising  waters 

Find  ready  passage  through  their  wonted  channel. 

The  descriptions  are  generally  too  long  for  (quotation ;  the  following  picture 
of  a  forest  abounds  in  poetical  images : 

It  skirts  these  thickets,  through  whose  spacious  bounds 
Wander  at  will  the  monsters  of  the  wild. 
Fierce  o*er  the  mountain  stalks  the  ravenous  Tiger, 
Or  lurks  in  gloomy  caves ;  through  the  thick  grass 
Curls  the  vast  Serpent,  on  whose  painted  back 
The  Cricket  chirps,  and  with  the  drops  that  dew 
The  scales  allays  his  thirst.    Silence  profound 
Enwraps  the  forest,  save  where  babbling  springs 
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Gush  from  the  rock,  or  where  the  echoing  hills 
Give  back  the  tiger*s  roar,  or  where.the  boughs 
Burst  into  crackling  flame,  and  wide  extends 
The  blaze  the  dragon's  fiery  breath  has  kindled. 

The  grasshopper  quenching  its  thirst  with  the  drops  of  dew  on  the  scales 
of  the  huge  serpent,  is  equal  to  any  one  of  those  happy  touches  for  which 
Shakespeare  is  so  justly  extolled. 

We  have  been  copious  in  our  selections  from  this  play,  because,  although  it 
is  borrowed  from  the  legends,  it  displays  a  very  correct  taste,  and  a  freedom 
from  exaggeration  and  tumid  magniloquence,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  Hindu  poetry.  *'  These  fictions,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  speaking  of  the  historical 
poems  of  the  Hindus,  '*  are  not  only  more  extravagant  and  unnatural, 
less  correspondent  with  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  but 
are  less  ingenious,  more  monstrous,  and  have  less  of  any  thing  that  can 
engage  the  affections,  awaken  sympathy,  or  excite  admiration,  reverence, 
or  terror,  than  the  poems  of  any  other,  even  the  rudest  people  with 
whom  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  yet  brought  us  acquainted.  Of 
the  style  in  which  they  are  composed,  it  is  far  from  too  much  to  say,  that  all 
the  vices  which  characterize  the  style  of  rude  nations,  and  particularly  those 
of  Asia,  they  exhibit  in  perfection."*  Such  unjust  notions  of  the  qualities  of 
Hindu  poetry  will  be  unlearned  by  a  perusal  of  these  plays,  and  particularly 
of  the  Uttara  Rama  CAeritra. 

We  are  compelled  to  defer  the  examination  of  the  three  remaining  pieces  by 
the  extreme  length  to  which  this  article  has  run. 

*  Hist  of  British  India,  book  iL  ch.  9. 


IMPUTED  LITERARY  FRAUDS. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  literati  of  British  India  should  be 
called  to  the  following  paragraph,  which  appears  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  Ada- 
Hgue  of  Paris ;  the  charge  it  contains  ought  to  have  been  more  specific. 

"  Father  Schroter,  a  German  missionary,  who  long  resided  in  Tibet,  has 
left  a  complete  dictionary  as  well  as  a  grammar  of  the  language  of  that  country 
commonly  called  Bhot-i/id,  or  *the  language  of  Bhote.'  He  composed  these 
^o  works  from  the  compilations  of  preceding  missionaries  in  that  country,  and 
firom  his  own  observations;  hence  they  are  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  Italian, 
and  partly  in  German.  The  manuscript  of  F.  Schroter  has  been  purchased  by 
the  English  of  Calcutta,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  W.  Carey,  in 
1823,  in  order  to  be  translated  and  prepared  for  the  press.  The  work  is  about 
to  appear,  m  one  quarto  volume,  well  printed.  We  hope  to  find  that  M  Carey 
has  happily  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  the  publication  of  a  work  relating 
to  a  dialect  of  which  he  is  ignorant  (qu'on  ne  connait  pas  soi-meme).  We  have 
also  reason  to  hope  that  the  name  of  the  real  author  will  not  be  omitted  in  the 
title-page  of  the  work,  as  has  happened  to  several  other  productions  of  the  same 
hnd  published  in  Indian 
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MADRAS  REVENUE  SYSTEMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal, 

Sir:  The  following  extracts  from  the  standing  orders  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment of  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  were  found  in  an  old  MS.  book. 
As  they  are  curious,  and  with  the  remarks  annexed  may  assist  in  illustrating 
the  mode  of  realizing  the  territorial  and  other  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the 
East-India  Company  a  century  ago,  and  that  practised  at  present,  you  may, 
perhaps,  consider  the  subject  of  sufficient  interest  for  publication  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal. 

R.  R. 

Order y  M  Februarif  1724. — ^List  of  farms  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
to  be  entered  in  the  front  of  the  books  of  consultations  of  the  Council. 

Order,  26th  August  1 726, — No  renters  or  farmers  of  revenue  to  have  autho- 
rity to  inflict  corporal  punishments  on  the  inhabitants. 

Remark, — Notwithstanding  this  humane  order,  recorded  by  a  British  gover- 
nor in  India  a  century  ago,  the  practice  of  farmers  of  revenue  inflicting  cor- 
poral and  other  punishments  continued  down  to  the  year  1802  (the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  courts  of  justice  in  the  interior  of  the  country), 
owing  to  the  want  of  competent  courts  to  check  the  abuse  of  delegated  power. 

Sir  John  Malcolm's  instructions  to  bis  subordinate  ofiicers  in  Central  India 
breathe  an  equal  spirit  of  humanity ;  but  before  whom  is  the  neglect  or  breach 
of  his  instructions  to  be  tried  ? 

Order,  9th  February  1736. — ^When  leases  of  revenue  farms  expire^  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  to  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  re-let  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
the  governor  and  his  council  being  present. 

The  same  orders  repeated  in  1743,  1749,  17^4,  and  1757* 

Order,  9th  June  1753.— Company's- servants  and  merchants,  &c.  not  to  rent 
farms  from  the  country  powers  (i.e.  native  princes). 

Order,  WUi  November  1757* — ^Europeans  not  to  be  bidders  for,  or  take 
leases  of,  farms  of  revenue,  or  to  become  security  for  farmers  of  revenue. 

Order,  \6th  February  1760. — If  grounds  can  be  leased  out  to  Europeans 
with  views  of  improvement,  to  be  encouraged. 

Remark, — This  appears  to  apply  to  small  plots  of  land  intended  to  *  be-  cuU 
tivaCed  experimentally,  and  not  to  leases  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of 
entire  villages  or  of  many  villages. 

Order,  \Zth  March  1761. — Sales  of  farms  and  revenues  to  be  given  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  covenanted  servants  not  excepted. 

Remark. — This  order  repeals  the  order  of  November  1757. 

Order,  24th  December  1765. — No  person  holding  farms  under  the  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic  to  be  admitted  as  a  Company's  renter. 

Order,  6th  April  }7 65. — Permission  to  let  farms  by  means  of  sealed  pro-, 
posals  confirmed. 

Order,  4th  March  1767.— No  Company's  servant  to  rent  countries,  or  inter- 
fere in  the  country-government  («.  e.  government  of  the  native  princes),  by 
virtue  of  any  engagement,  on  pain  of  dismission. 

Order,  $lst  August  1774.— The  letting  of  lands  on  leases  in  every  respect 
the  most  eligible :  employing  collectors  liable  to  many  inconveniences  ! 

Remark. — No  courts  of  justice  existed  in  the  interior  of  the  country  in 
1774,  although  the  Company  had  been  in  possession  of  the  whole  Northern 
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Circars  and  jageer  lands  since  1765;  the  cultivators  of  the  land^  who  paid  the 
revenue  to  these  contractors,  must  then  either  have  been  left  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  renters  and  farmers  of  revenue,  or  there  must  have  existed  a 
rate  of  demand  established  by  custom,  which  the  renters  could  not  depart 
from  without  exciting  an  opposition  and  outcry  injurious  to  their  own  inte- 
rests. What  more  did  the  great  and  humane  Lord  Cornwallis  do  than  change 
the  temporary  farmers  into  permanent  farmers,  with  a  beneficial  interest; 
defining  their  rights  to  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  the  Company,  as  sovereigns, 
had  exercised — forbidding  by  law  the  levy  of  extra-rates  or  additions  to  the 
customary  rates ;  giving  at  the  same  time  to  the  payers  of  these  customary 
rates  courts  of  justice  to  appeal  to  ?  Not  leaving  them,  as  at  Madras,  from 
A.D.  1724  to  A.D.  1802,  no  other  appeal  than  to  the  mercy  of  the  contractors, 
or  farmers  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

Order,  17 th  March  177H. — The  character  and  circumstances  of  bidders  for 
farms  of  revenue,  and  whether  connected  with  any  Europeans,  to  be  always 
reported. 

Order,  1 0th  February  17 S3.^  Any  Company's  servant  infringing  on  the 
privileges  of  farmers,  under  the  lease  from  government,  to  be  suspended  the 
service. 

Order,  I4th  May  1783.— No  European  to  have  money  concerns  with  the 
native  powers. 

Order,  17 th  February  1784.— All  persons  possessed  of  land  or  privileges 
when  the  grant  of  the  jageer  was  made  by  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and 
still  continue  in  possession^  to  be  considered  as  the /ego/ proprietors. 

Remark, — The  word  ''legal**  here  used,  could  in  1784  have  no  legal  con- 
sequence. The  grant  of  the  jageer  was  made  in  1765.  It  consisted  of  a  terri- 
tory forming  originally  a  part  of  the  Carnatic,  containing  from  2,000  to  3,000 
villages,  extending  thirty  miles  north,  forty  west,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles 
south,  of  Madras,  and  was  estimated  in  1762  to  yield  an  annud  gross  rerentae 
of  about  four  lacs  of  pagodas,  or,  at  8««  the  pagoda,  J^  160,000.  Coorts  of 
justice  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  were  first  established  in  this 
territory  in  the  year  1802,  or  forty  years  subsequent  to  its  acquisition.  I  leave 
it  for  consideration  whether  between  1765  and  1802,  in  the  absence  of  courts 
to  try  legal  questions^  '*  all  persons  in  possession  of  land  or  privileges  when 
the  grant  of  the  jageer  was  made  "  still  continued  unmolested  in  possession  in 
1802.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  on  inquiry,  that  in  all  the  territories  acquired 
even  at  so  late  a  period  as  1792,  1800  and  1801,  under  the  Madras  presidency, 
the  collectors  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  resume  all  grants  of  preced- 
ing sovereigns^  and  to  exercise  a  discretion  in  restoring  or  permanently  seques- 
trating the  privileges  held  under  such  grants,  without  any  appeal  existing  from 
such  acts  of  individual  discretion  to  any  court  of  judicature.* 

Order,  I4th  April  1787*— The  villages  under  the  chiefs  and  cbun<^.of  the 
subordinate  factories,  not  included  in  any  zemindary,  to  be  managed  by  Com- 
pany's servants,  with  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  thdr  net  collections. 

Remark, — This  is  the  date  of  the  first  appointment  of  Company's  servants 
to  act  as  collectors,  and  the  date  of  departure  from  the  gcMU^r^l  practice  of 
always  lettix^  out  ,the,  cpUection  of  the  revenues  to  the  highest  bidder ;  but  the 
practice  of  letting  many  villages  and  single  villages  to  the  highest  bidder  conti- 
nued under  collectors  down  to  1801.    About  the  year  1801  the  plan  of  the 

ipyotwar 

*  See  Sir  Thomas  Muhro's  proce«diqgs  in  the  Cedcfd  DUtricts  of  18M);  Appendix  to  Ttfth  Report  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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ryotwar  mode  of  assessment  and  collection  was  first  promulgated.  The  plan 
came  from  the  late  dominions  of  Hyder  Ally,  acquired  A.D.  1792.  Hyder 
Ally  was  a  very  clever  but  a  very  despotic  sovereign,  remarkably  averse  from 
having  any  intermediate  agents,  such  as  rajahs,  zemindars,,  poligars,  jageer- 
dars,  &c.,  between  himself  and  his  ryots.  His  process  for  their  removal  will 
be  found  in  Colonel  Wilks'  History  of  Mysore.  His  son  Tippoo  followed  his 
father's  plans,  and  the  success  with  which  he  controlled  the  numerous  revenue 
servants  who  had  supplanted  the  resident  gentry  of  the  country,  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  History  of  Mysore,  Tippoo's  ryotwar  management  was  an 
entire  failure.  Tippoo  was  not  Hyder  Ally :  he  was  more  despotic  and  more 
cruel  than  his  father,  with  much  inferior  talents  for  governing.  The  native 
collectors  under  Tippoo  Sultan's  board  of  revenue  were  most  of  them  cruel, 
tyrannical,  and  dishonest.  A  Hindoo's  appeal  for  redress  to  a  Musselman 
against  a  Musselman,  or.  of  a  payer  of  revenue  to  the  collector  of  that  revenue, 
against  exaction,  was  not  likely  to  be  of  much  avail,  hideed,  the  attempt  wa9 
rarely  made.  In  principle,  the  ryotwar  assessment  of  Hyder  Ally,  and,  that 
of  the  Madras  government,  are  the  same.  In  the  mode  of  collection  there  is 
no  doubt  considerable  difference. 

.  Order,  I9tk  September  1788. — Renters  not  paying  their  balances  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  main  guard. 

^mark^ — At  the  period  this  standing  military-revenue  order  was  recorded, 
the  administration  of  justice,  within  the  White  and  Black  Town  at  Madras, 
was  vested  in  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  selected  from  among  the  Company's  ser« 
vants  and  resident  European  merchants.  It  will  be  readily  believed  that  it 
requires  quite  a  different  process  to  recover  a  revenue  balance,  under  the 
icing's  courts  of  justice,  established  since  1 799,  from  that  resorted  to  by  the 
Ooyernor  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George  in  the  year  1,788.  If  such  a  course 
wm  pursued  in  1788,.  at  the  seat  of  government,  what  course  was  likely  to  be 
followed,  in  the  Ulterior  of  the  country  by  farmers  of  the  collections  under  no 

Iqgal  control? 
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SONNET 

BT    THE   LATE   NAWAB    OF  QUOE,  AZOF   UD   DOWLA. 
(  TransUUed  by  Mshoj)  Meter,*) 

Tk  those  eyes  the  tears  that  glisten  as  in  pity  for  my  pain, 
Are  they  gems,  or  only  dew-drops?     Can  they,  will  they,  long  remain? 
Why  thy  strength  of  tyrant  beauty  thus,  with  seeming  ruth,  restrain  ? 
Better  breathe  my  last  before  thee,  than  in  lingMng  grief  remain! 

To  yon  Planet  fate  has  given  every  month  to  wax  and  wane; 
And — thy  world  of  blushing  brightness-— can  it.  Will  it,  long  remain? 
Health  and  youth  in  balmy  moisture  on  thy  cheek  their  seat  maintain ; 
Bat— the  dew  that  steeps  the  rose-bud,— can  it,  will  it,  long  remain  ? 
Asuf  f  why  in  mournful  numbers,  of  tliine absence  thus  complain? 
Chance  had  joined  us,  chance  has  parted  ! — ^nought  on  earth  can  long  remnrK 
In  the  world  may*st  thou,  beloved !  live  exempt  from  grief  and  pain  1 
On  my  lips  the  breath  is  fleeting,— can  it,'  will  it,  long  remain? 

'  •  <•  I  have  been  reading  Hindoostanee  to  myself,  and  this  morning  finished  the  following  translation 
of  one  of  the  poems  in  Gilchrist's  Hindoostanee  Guide.  From  his  paraphrase  I  cannot  say  I  derived 
any  great  aa^stancei  I  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  be  more  faithfUl  than  he  has  been,  though  the 
"  ruhe  Tuhe"  of  the  original  is,  I  admit,  untranalateable,  and  only  to  be  imitated  afar  oS/'-^ourwf 
•fa  Voyage  to  India, 
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PROGRESS  OF  SCIENClS  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  advancement  of  Russia  in  science  and  literature  is  an  object  which 
cannot  be  contemplated  with  indiffbrence  by  Europe  in  general,  pot  merely 
/roKh  its  tendency  to  enlighten  a  very  large  portion  of .  Christendom,  still  cooit 
paifatively  ignorant,  biit  from  other  causes.  Russia  constitutes  a  link  of  consr 
municalioti  between  Europe  and  the  East ;  its  Asiatic  territories  are  increasing 
in  diinehisiohs ;  and  this  ihtei'course  which  it  keepd  up  with  Persia  ^nd  China  is 
A^och  ihore  intimate  than  that  of  any  other  European  state..  The  facilities 
thus  aferded  to  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  the  products  of  the  miQd,  whence 
Europe  at  large  must  be  a  gainer,  are  great ;  but  like  mercantile  comroeree, 
this  intercourse  cannot  be  carried  on  profitably  for  both  parties,  where,  either 
country  is  rude  and  uncivilized. 

Russia  has,  however,  made  astonishing  advances  in  science  during  the  last 
centdry:  thb  impulse  given  by  her  regenerator,  Peter  the  Great,  continued 
l!kntil,  in  recent  times,  more  efficient  and  operative  causes  incited  the  literati 
Of  chat  couptry  t6  pursue  the  paths  of  intellectual  glory — namely,  the  genuine 
love  of  learning,  and  the  emulation  inspired  by  the  progress  of  other  nf^tipns. 
We  Have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  at  the  centenary 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Saint  Petersburgh,  on  the 
^th  D^cfeMber  18^,  at  which  were  present  the  Emperor,  the  imperial  family, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  bf  the  empire.  The  president,  the  privy  .councillor 
Onvafofl^  deliviered  on  thdt  occasion,  a  '*  Discourse,"  wherein  he  ha^  given  a 
▼ery  c6mprdien»ve  and  luminous  sketch  of  the  progress  of  learning  in  Russia 
frotn  the  time  of  Peter;  and  we  think  a  sliort  abstract  of  this  discourse  and 
of  that  d&livered  by  Mr.  Puss,  the  permanent  secretary,  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  readers  6f  tliis  Journal.  ; 

'  It  h^ay  not  be  Improper  to  premise  tbat  the  Academy  was  projected  in  171^9 
the  last  year  of  the  feign  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  drew  the  outline  of  it,  and 
was  established  in  December  17^5,  by  an  act  of  Catherine  I.,  who  was  aware  of 
the  interest  felt  by  her  illustrious  husband  in  this  project  (which  he  cherished 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  lifej,  and  eager  to  accomplish  it.  The  Empress 
honoured  the  second  public  sitting  with  her  presence,  in  the  year  17^6;  hence 
that  year  is  considered  as  the  date  of  the  Academy's  commencement.  The 
learned  persons  associated  in  this  grand  scheme  for  diffusing  the  light  of  science 
throughout  this  vast  empire  were  selected  by  Peter ;.  Catherine  added  to  the 
number  Eiiler,  the  two  Bemouillis,  De  Ulle,  and  Bayer. 

At  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  ^he  daughter  of  Peter,  who 
manifested  a  sl;rong  anxiety  to  forward  this  grand  project  of  her  father^  the 
Academy  prospered  amidst  the  tranquillity  and  general  satisfaction  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  empire.  "  This  state  of  things,"  observes  Mr,  Ouva- 
ro^  '*  was  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  and  to  a 
taste  for  the  noble  pursuits  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  Under  the  auspices 
of  a  grand  and  well-established  throne,  the  sciences  acquired  new  vigour.  The 
Academy,  confirmed  by  the  regulation  of  17^79  extended  the  sphere  of  its 
labours.  The  natural  sciences  offered  a  field  th^  more  vast  and  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  largest  empire  in  the  world  waf  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  progress.  One  of  those  extraordinary  genuises, 
whom  the  ray  bf  learning  sometimes  suddenly  illuminates  and  withdraws  from, 
the  depths  of  obscurity — ^Lomonosbfi^  not  only  a  celebrated  poet,  but  the  first 
of  Russian  natiiralists,  to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of  having  created  the  lan- 
guage 
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luage  of  poetry  and  the  vocabulftry  of  the  physical  sciences-— at  that  period 
Kevdted  himself  with  astonishing  ardotir  to  promote  the  llEibours  and  the  glory 
>f  the  Academy."  .       . '  , 

The  splendid  epoch  of  the  Academy  was  the  reign  of  Catherine  IJ,  This 
uronderfbl  personage,  whose  character  presents  a  combination  of  the  most 
extraordinary  qualities,  not  only  patronised  the  institution,  and  gave  po  U  pyj&y 
socouragement  which  it  required  from  the  state,  but  aided  it  individually,  and 
ieiroted'muefaof  her  leisure  time  to  the  cultivation  of  learning,  in  conjUnk^ioti 
irith  its  members.  ''She  relaxed  from  the  care^  of  sovereignty,''  says  Mr^ 
Davarofl^  'Mn  the  bosom  of  this  Academy,  and  we  still  possess  andpjceservt 
tnth  peculiar  veneration  the  fruits  of  her  reflections  upon  the  science  of  1(^- . 
latidn,  and  her  observations  upon  the  human  mind  in  relation  with  the  airt  of 
government." 

Under  the  auspices  of  Catherine,  expeditions  by  sea  and  land  we^e  under* 
taken;  the  discoveries  .of  Kracheninnikoff,  Pallas,  Falck,  Ceorgi^  GQldenr 
stadt,  Ritchkdff,  Roumofkky,  Gmelin,  Lepekfain,  and  many  others  of  this 
date,  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Academy.  The  earth  was  explored 
and  the  mineral  treasiires  of  the  empire  were  brought  to  light ;  botany  and 
zoology  were  equally  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the  academicians.  For  the  .first 
time,  exact  Accounts  of  the  population,  the  climate,  the  courses  of  rivers,  .the 
agriculture  the  national  industry  in  the  several  parts  of  the  empire^  were 
eoUedted  and  recorded.  The  manners  of  the  different  nations  associated  under 
this  vast  empire  were  studied ;  commercial  relations  and  local  administrations 
were  revised ;  geographical  charts,  hitherto  full  of  errors,  were  rectified ; 
historical  and  philological  remains  were  elucidated  by  the  labours  of  fiayer, 
MuUer,  and  Schlotzer,  and  became  the  objects  of  general  attention,  '*  In  a 
word/'  says  the  learned  president,  "  science  sptimed  the  narrow  bounds  of  tlue 
scholar's  closet,  and  took  part  in  the  business  of  civil  life ;  and  the  Academy, 
vhrified  by  the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  continued  its  adv'ances  towards  this 
great  objects  which  had  been  originally  assigned  to  it."  .  . 

By  direction  of  the  Empress,  the  most  distinguished  students  belonging  to 
the  Gymnasium  then  attached  to  the  Academy,  were  despatched  into,  ibrdign 
countries  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  to  which 
they  had  applied.  A  museum  was  likewise  formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  muni- 
ficent pr^ents  from  the  Empress,  including  Dr.  Herschel's  telescope,  and  the 
manuscripts  of  Kepler. 

The  Emperor  Paul  did  not  withhold  his  patronage  from  the  Academy :  he 
accepted  the  title  of  honorary  member;  his  empress  was  present  at  the 
semi-centenary  meeting,  in  the  year  1776.  Her  imperial  majesty  was  also. pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  in  IB26,  at  which  this  discourse  was  delivered.  .  . 

Alexander  I.,  the  late  emperor,  conferred  so  many  benefits  upon  the'institur 
tion,  that  his  name  deserves  to  be  equally  honoured  by  the  Academy  with  those 
of  Peter  and  Catherine.  By  a  regulation  in  1803,  soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  doubled  the  revenues  of  the  Academy,  augmented  its  privilege^ 
and  extended  the  sphere  of  its  pursuits. 

The  **  Discourse "  of  the  secretary  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
labours  of  the  society  from  the  year  1 7^  to  the  present  time.  He  begins  with 
the  mathematical  sciences  (Mr.  Fusis  being  hiinself  a  distinguished  geometri* 
cian);  and  he  considers  that  the  number  and  genius  of  the  geometricians  who 
have  been  members  of  the  Academy  have  greatly  contributed  to  establish  its 
reputation  abroad.  He  particularizes  the  labours  of  Nicholas  and  Daniel  Ber? 
nouiili,  Leonard  Eiiler,  Hermann,  Goldbach,  Krafll  (senior),  and  iBpinus^  as 
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evidendng  the  part  which  the  Academy  took  in  the  promotion  and  ireprofe* 
meHt  of  the  pure  sciences,  during  the  half  century  which  succeeded  its  foan* 
dation,  which  was  the  period  of  the  great  discoveries  in  roathemaUcs.    Tbe 
task  which  devolved  upon  the  subsequent  half  century,  was  that  of  bnildiog 
upon  sudi  splendid  and  solid  foundations  a  more  rq;ular  structure,  of  adding 
new  parts,  filling  up  chasms,  and  strengthening  the  weaker  portions  of  the 
work :  this  task  wa»  fulfilled  by  the  veteran  Euler  himself,  and  by  his.discifto 
J.  E.  Eiiler,  Lexell,  Krafil  (junior),  Roumofsky,  Kot^lnikoff,  Nicholas  Fvbs 
(the  father  of  the  secretary,  who  filled  that  post  for  twenty-six  years),  James 
Bemouilliy  Schoubert,  Oourie£^  Viscovatoff,  and  Collins. 
.  •    After  enumerating  the  discoveries  of  the  academicians  in  the  astronomical 
departments,  the  secretary  proceeds  to  those  ipade  in  geography.    Amongst 
the  expeditions  which  have  enriched  the  records  of  the  academy,  and  thereby 
furnished  the  world  with  important  acquisitions  on  this  branch  of  hqman 
knowledge,  are  enumerated  the  journey  of  the  academician  Schoub^t  frpn)...^t. 
Petersburgh  to  Irkutsk,  with  the  embassy  proceeding  to  Pekin ;   and  ,^Qif^ 
particularly  the  astronomical  expedition  of  the  academician  Wisniewsky^^pp- 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  academy,  which  lasted  eight  years^  and  sup(Jied 
nearly  300  geographical  positions. 

>  The  natural  history  of  the  three  kingdoms  constitutes  fmothjei:  branqb  of 
knowledge  which  owes  much  to  the  efforts  of  the  Academy.  The  expedidons 
of  the  two  Gmelins,  Pallas  Guldenstadt,  Lepekhin,  Falck,  and  Oeorgi,  not 
only  accumulated  much  valuable  information  on  these  subjects  in  the  memoirs 
which  they  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  Uie  Academy,  but  greatly  enriched 
its  museum.  The  results  of  the  expeditions  have  been  recently  collected  into 
one  work,  now  publishing  in  the  Russian  language.  Later  contributors,  such 
1M  Ozeretskofsky,  Zouieff,  Radofsky,  Adams  (who  discovered  in  a  glacier  the 
body  of  a  mammoth],  Tilesius,  and  Langsdorff*  {who  accompanied  the  ei;peK 
dition  0f  Admiral  Krusenstern,  in  the  capacity  of  natucaU$t)»  hav^  ^1 
further  augmented  the  acquisitions  made  to  natural  history  and  the  specimeos 
in  the  zoological  department  of  the  museum.  ^  Scarcely  any  of  these  expe- 
ditions have  been  unattended  with  danger  and  even  sacrifices :  Lowit^  senior, 
was  killed  by  the  Cossacs  of  Pougacheff*;  Gmelin,  the  younger,  died  in  cap- 
tivity amongst  the  Lesghians ;  and  Guldenstadt,  who  was  enslaved  by  ^e 
same  people,  owed  his  deliverance  solely  to  the  exertions  of  a  Russian  corps 
under  General  Medem,  who  despatched  600  Cossacs  to  his  aid.  The  Adju* 
tant  Chernoi  died  a  captive  amongst  the  Kirgheez ;  and  Falck  and  Radofsky 
came  to  a  miseraUe  end,  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  painfiil 
journey." 

Mineralogy,  botany,  anatomy,  and  zootomy,  or  comparative  anatomy,  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  Academy  with  equal  success ;  many  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  oatural  philosophy  and  chemistry :  Kirchhoff*  was  the  author  of  the 
first  experiments  upon  the  sugar  and  brandy  extracted  from  potatoes,  as  well 
as  the  inv]entor  of  an  excellent  method  of  purifying  oils  and  preparing  dnnabar. 

The  cultivation  of  history  and  its  auxiliary  sciences,  antiquities  and  nurois* 
matics,  was  arrested  by  the  regulation  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1747;  But 
the  class  of  history  was  restored  by  Alexander,  conformably  to  the  regulation 
of  1803;  since  which  period  the  academicians  Krug,  Lehrberg,  and  Kohler 
have  **  dispelled  sa  many  ersors,  and  diffiised  so  much  light  upon  dubioos 
points  respecting  the  history  ^n4  og^uinisiqatics  of  Baissia,  that  ijt.mi^  be  boldly 
asserted  that  these  sciences  «r&  not  less  indebted  to  the.  Academy  than  those 
already  enumerated." 

The 
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The  r^;uIation  of  1803  gave  the  academy  the  power  of  associating  with  it 
icholars  of  distinguished  merit  in  those  departments  of  learning  which  were 
not  enumerated  in  the  regulation.  "  The  peculiarly  rich  collections  of 
oriental  curiosities  of  every  kind  possessed  by  the  Academy  presented  a  vast 
field,  which  promised  very  interestinjg  results,  if  a  skilful  hand  could  be 
obtained,  capable  of  extricating  them  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  were 
buried,  and  of  exposing  them  to  the  learned  worM.  Another  connderatioii 
reinforced  this  desire,  namely,  that  the  cultiviation  of  the  oriental  tongues 
ieemed  to  promise  an  accession  to  our  information  respecting  the  history  and 
die  ethnography  of  the  empire,  not  less  considerable  than  the  advantage  which 
already  resulted  therefrom  to  the  relations  with  the  East  in  respect  to  com- 
merce and  diplomacy.  The  Academy  has  accordingly  availed  itself  of  this 
privilege  in  favour  of  oriental  antiquities,  and  more  recently,  from  motives 
equally  powerful,  in  favour  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Hence  a  new 
class  of  philology  has  been  united  to  that  of  history,  and  the  Academy  has 
been  enabled  to  add  to  the  list  of  its  members  the  distinguished  flames  of 
Fktthn  and  Grsefe:  the  former  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in 
Arabic  writers  an  abundant  source  of  valuable  data  concerning  the  ancient 
Ustory  of  Russia.*' 

Political  economy  and  statistics,  though  sciences  comparatively  new,  whielt 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Academy  only  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  yet  attracted  the  regard  of  several  members ;  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Storch,  is  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  the  statistics  of  the  empire,  and 
also  of  a  treatise  on  political  economy,  which  has  met  with  a  flattering  recep- 
tion in  most  European  countries.  Schlozer,  and  especially  Hermann,  have 
gained  a  high  reputation  in  statistical  science  :  the  latter  has  the  reputation  of 
having  erected  a  new  theory  of  statistics  analogous  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
political  sdences,  and  built  upon  a  vast  number  of  facts  sufficiently  esta* 
Uisfaed. 

The  aforegoing  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  contents  of  more  than  £,5(K)  disser- 
tations. Inserted  in  the  seventy-two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy, 
or  printed  separately,  each  of  which  contains  either  some  new  discovery,  some 
new*  and  interesting  ftict,  or  some  new  method  of  demonstration  or  solution, 
niHth  which  the  vast  domain  of  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  historical 
sciences,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  have  been  enriched.  ^ 

Out  of  its  own  funds,  the  Academy  has  expended  upwards  of  half  a  million 
of  roubles  in  accumulating  objects  for  its  library  and  museums,  of  which  that 
appropriated  to  zoology  is  remarkable  for  its  richness.  The  mineralogical  cabi- 
net contains  some  very  valuable  articles.  The  Hortus  siccus  has  been  recently 
redeemed  from  the  state  of  neglect  and  decay  into  which  it  had  been  suffered  to 
fkll  prior  to  18^4,  and  many  specimens  have  been  added  to  it  from-fedl''|^rts 
of  the 'empire.  The  cabinet  of  medals,  or  the  numismatic  musettAf,')^perly 
BO  called,  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great.  It  remained,  howi^er,  tie^e^e^  till 
18S3,  wh'eii  the  Academy  added  to  its  collection  the  splendid  cabinet  of  Greek 
und  Rbmaii  coins  belonging  to  Count  Suchtelen,  which  it  purchased  for  the 
sum  of  50;000  roubles.  The  formation  of  this  collection  had  during  a  long 
eourse  of  years  constituted  the  delight  of  an  amateur  whose  situation 
oflbred  every  possible  means  of  obtaining  whatever  was  most  rare  in  this 
way,  and  who  joined  to  a  classical  erudition  an  exquisite  taste  and  a  pro- 
found and  critical  knowledge  of  antiquities.  The  number  of  pieces  amounts 
to  neariy  12,000.  In  the  same  cabinet  where  this  precious  collection  of  coins 
and  medab  is  deposited,  are  provisionally  placed  the  valuable  articles  of  gold 

found 
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found  in  the  tombs  of  Siberia,  and  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  hist<H7  of  that  country. 

The  Asiatic  Museum  is  of  but  a  few  years'  date ;  it  originated  with  the  pre- 
sent president  of  the  academy,  who  has  always  manifested  a  particular  inte- 
rest tO¥[ar.ds  oriental  languages  and  antiquities,  the  study  of  which  is  in  many 
Respects  so  important  to  Russia.  The  end  for  which  this  museum  was  in- 
stituted is  that  of  concentrating  whatever  objects  relative  to  the  literature, 
the  antiquities,  and  the  arts  of  the  East  may  be.  found  dispersed  in  other  col- 
lections, and  thereby  to  (umish  the  means  of  scientific  researches  into  all  the 
branches  of  Asiatic  learning.  The  many  valuable  articles  of  this  kind 
already  possessed  by  the  academy  formed  the  basis  of  this  new  museum ;  they 
consisted  of  Chinese,  Manshoo,  Japanese,  Mongol,  and  TH)etan  books, 
printed  and  manuscript,  some  of  them  extremely  rare,  and  inciudiog  trMlises 
of  the  utmost  importance  relative  to  eyery  branch  of  literature ;  also  of  kufge 
apartments  of  Mahomedan,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  coins ;.  also.*  at 'todlMis 
collection  of  Mongol  idols,  cast  in  copper  and  gilt,  forming  a  cojaplete  school 
for  the  study  of  the  Buddhist  religion ;  lastly  of  Chinese  paintings^  and  afffo^ 
digious  number  of  instruments^  utensils,  articles  of  luxury,  productions  oC  art, 
arms,  vestments,  &c.  of  Eastern  nations,  especially  the  Chinese  and  Japunese; 
This  museum  has  been  recently  enriched  by  two  valuable  and  almost  inettimr. 
able  collections  of  about  700  Arabic,  Persian^  and  Turkish  MSS^^  brought 
from  Bagdad. 

The  successful  exertions  of  M.  Champollion  having  created  a  taste  (or  the 
study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  M.  Castiglione  having  visited  St.-Peti^ 
burgh  with  an  exquisite  collection  of  those  articles,  selected  by  him  during 
his  long  residence  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  the  Academy  purchased  it  of  hin 
for  40,000  roubles.  It  consists  of  about  1,000  articles,  including  mammies, 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  vases  of  alabaster,  besides  eight  rolls  of  papjrrus  in 
excellent  preservation.  This  collection  is  denominated  the  Egyptian  Mu^ 
seum,  and  has  been  carefully  arranged  by  M.  Castiglione  himself. 

The  aforegoing  details  afford  a  view,  unavoidably  imperfect,  of  the  labom^ 
and  acquisitions  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Academy.  We  subjoin  as  a  meet 
conclusion  the  following  ejaculatory  sentiments  from  an  elegant  Greek  ode  by 
the  learned  professor,  Frederick  Grasfe,  addressed  to  the  Academy  on  the 
occasion  of  this  its  first  centenary  festival :  in  the  good  wishes  of  Mr.  Grefe' 
for  the  prospenty  of  this  institution  we  devoutly  concur : 

Au  ytifccKcv^irB'ivreii  vv  Ix^io-i  fttXifcli  Iff-^Xcti^^ 
^Ily  rt^cfiiv  fiTfifdJ^,   xMtvhf  uyZvet  ^ittv, 

lEilgoxif  uf^/,  iKXToy  yt  ^l^iTrXcfcivtfv  IvtxvrvVi 
Kxi  ii^^o¥  K^^ii  TtZfMV  (rrifMb  yoiiot  xccXtr^it 
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The  sixth  chapter  of  the  Code  is  entitled  '^  On  Devotion ;  or  on  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Orders." 

The  chapter  opens  with  directions  for  the  twice-born  roan  becoming  an 
asceticy  which  is  the  third  order;  the  first  being  the  condition  of  a  student, 
the  second  that  of  a  housekeeper;  **  When  the  fiither  of  a  family  peeceiTes 
his  muscles  become  flacdd,  and  his  hair  grey,  and  sees  the  child  of  his  diiidj 
let  faim-sedc  rdiige  in  a  forest:  abandoning  all  food  eaten  in  townd/and  aUi 
liiB  household  utensils,  let  him  repair  to  the  lodely  wood,:  cominitdng  tbe>care 
of  His  wife  to  hei^  soiis,  or  acck>knpahied  by  her.  '  Let  him  wear  a  bl&ck  ante^ 
lope^^.hide^  oi^  ay^ature  of  bai'k;.  Ut  him  bathe  evening  and  iporning ;  let' him 
■lifer  the  bair9  of  jiis  head>  his  beard;  and  his  tliails,  t6  grow  continaally*i  L^ 
Ito  be  con8tantly,e«gag^d  in  reading  the  Feda;  fxBitient  of  Idl  ftktremjtiefl, 
vnlfflnMUy  babevG^ent^  with  a  mind  intent  ooi  the  Supreme  Being;  'a|}erpehial 
fJKf&tf  but  no  leceiiFer  of  gifts;  with  tender  affection  for  all'  animated  bodiess 
Let'iiHB  eat  green,  berb^  Adders,  roots,  and  fruit,  that  grow  on  earth  ior-m 
the' water,  and  thepro4CictionS  of  pure  trees^  and  oil^forknedin  fraita:r*hi6siiBgr. 
aadflcfsh  meat  he  must  avoid,  and  &11:  sorts  of. mushrooms.^*:  Lethim'Oeot/eat 
the  produce  of  .ploughed  ^nd,  though  abandoned  by  any  man,  no^  fruit :and 
toota  prodifced  in  a  town,  even  though  hunger  Oppre^a- him.  Let;hhi;^de 
backwards'and  f<H^ards  on  the  ground;  or  let  him  stand  a;^hdle:day'.6B!tipM 
toe$  or  let  him  continue  in  <notion' rising  and  sitting  Alternately./  In  thehoti 
season,  let  him  sit  exposed  to  five  iires ;  in  the  rains  let  him  stand)  uncovered 
where  the  clouds  pouT's^i^^^iCs;!in  the  dold  s^a^on  let:  him  weat  humid ^ito^ 
Xatet  and^let  him  increase  by  d^rees  tb6  austerity  of  his  dievotion;  .and.bnduif^ 
ing harsher  and  harsher  ftiortifieations,  let  him  dry  up'his 'bodily  frame..''..' These 
and  other  rules  (some  of  which  are'  extremely  minute  and  fHv.olous,i  ddspehd^ 
ing  to  the  number  of  mouthfdls  of  boiled  grains  to  be. eaten  in  the.btigfat  and 
dark  .fortnights  *Qf  each  month  respectively)  are  prescribed  toa  fir&hm^it.Wbo 
retires  to  the  woods;  and  he  is  further  required,  to.  study  the  varidusupaiife 
shads  of  scripture  ''for  the  purpose  of  uniting  his  soul  to  the  DivjqeSp^i^." 
He  has  the  choice  of  the  following  penance  instead  of  t)ie^  aforegoing; (which, 
the  comment,  however,  confines  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  any  Incurable 
disease),  namely,  he  .may  advance  in  a  straight  path .: towards  .the  invinbit^le 
(north-eastern)  point,  feeding  on  water  and  air,  "  till  his  mortal  frame  totally 
decay,  and  his  soul  become  united  with  the  Supreme."  It  is  added:'*' a 
Brdhmen,  having  shuffled  off  his  body  by  any  of  these  modes,  rises  to  exalta- 
tion in  the  divine  essence."  *,  ' 

TheBrdhmen,  who  thus  employs  the  third  portiidn  of  his  Ufb,  0ntj^rs^*t1ie 
fourth  order,  and  becomes  a  Sanny^si  for  the  residue  of  it.  'It  is  alliofw- 
able,  however,  for  a  Brahmen,  who  has  performed  certmn,'  rites  accop- 
panied  with  a  gift  of  all  his  wealth,  to  enter  the  fourth  order  frpm.nis 
house,  or,  according  to  Culluca,  he  may  proceed  even  from  the  first  c^r^er  tq 
the  condition  of  a  Sannyasi :  nay,  ''  higher  worlds  are  illuminated  with  the 
glory  of  that  man  who  passes  from  his  house  into  the  fourth/  order^":  The 
directions  for  tliis  transition  are  as  follows :  *'  Departing  from  his  house,  taking 

I  ..       '     '  'With 

•  Screnl  fdsatt  are  alM  Interdicted  here*  amoofftt  which  Is  the  bhiutilnA,  or  tminpt^iw  KhwuUhus, 
nippoied  bf  looM  to  be  spikenard. 

ilfta/icJbMrn.VoL,25.No.]48.  3  M 
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with  him  pure  inopleiDents  (his  water-pot  and  staff),  keeping  silence,  unallared 
by  desire  of  the  objects  near  htatii  let  him  enter  into  the  fourth  order.    Alone 
let  him  constantly  dwell,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  felicity,  observing  the  hapfu- 
ness  of  a  solitary  man,  who  neither  forsakes  nor  is  forsaken,  let  him  live 
without  a  -  comiBanion.    Let  him  have  no  -  culinary  fire,  nodomicU;  let  kim 
(when  very  hungry,  says  the  gloss),  go  to  the  town  for  food ;  let  hiift  patiently 
bear  disease;  let  his  mind  be  firm ;  let  him  study  to  know  God,  and  fix  iiis 
^obtton  'on^Ood  alone.    Let  him  not  vrisb  for  death ;  let  hin  not  widk  for 
Kfis;  letliim  eiqseci  his  appointed  time^  as  a  hired  servant  expeots  his  mgSM^ 
JMKgbted  with  ineditatkig  on  the  Supreme  spint,  sitting  fixed  in  audi  neditap 
tittn^.-fvithoat  needing  any  thing  earthly,  without  one  sensual  desire,  without 
aajTiOoiBpanion  but  his  own  soul,  let  him  live  in  this  world  seeking  the  bliss  of 
the  next."    There  is  something  impressive  apd  imposing  in  the  latter  portknu 
ofifaiB  paesage;  they  are  immediately  followed  by- such  direotiona  asthen: 
^  let  him^iioft  go  near  a  house  frequented  by  hermits,  or  priests,  or  bM^  or 
dopi^ioniBiker  heggaHn.    His  dishes  must  have  no  firacture,  nor  must  they  be 
of  fMight  netala :  a  gourde  a  wooden  bowl,  an  eacthen  dish,  or  ft  bwAst 
<of>  reedsy  has  Menu,  son  of  the  sdf-existing,-  declared  fit  Vessels  to 
W9om%  the  finxl  <^  Br^mens  devoted  to  God."    The  transitioii  froeft'^lhe 
anUinseto  the  ridiculotts^"  seema  a  characteristic  of  this  extraordiBary  work. 

A  Sanny&si  is,  moreover,  to  wear  his  hair,  n^ls,  and  beard  clipped  (unlfti 
ibeiasoetk^;  to  earry  adish,  a  staff,  and  a  water-pot ;  to  demand  fbodosly  once 
a  in^j  ^'at-the  time  when  the  sm<^  of  the  kitchen-fire  has  ceased,  when  the 
pMlfli  fieeJRiotiDiilees^  wfaen-the  burning  charcoal  is  extinguished)- when  people 
have  eaten,  and  when  dishes  are  removed,"  that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  day  $  he 
is-  nofe  to  eat  nudi  at-  a  time;  nor  be  anxious  about  his  utensils;  he  must 
vndky-  though  with  pain  to  his  body,  continually  looking  on  the  gr^und^  for 
die  sake  of  preserving  minute  animals  by  night  and  by  day,  and  by  wiq^  of 
etpiAtiott  finr  the  death  of  such  creatures  as  he  may  have  destroyed  nnkiKfw- 
in^y,  he  must  make  six  suppressions  of  his  breath,  after  bathing  |-  ^  fbr  as  the 
dross  anldhnpurities  of  metallic  ores  are  consumed  by  fire,  thus  are  the  riiffal-acts 
of  the  human  organs  consumed  by  suppressions  of  the  breath."  The  subjects 
of  his  reflections  are  enumerated  in  the  following  verses,  which  are  curidCis : 

•Let) him  reflect  on  the  transmigration  of  men  diused  by  their  sinful  deeds,  on  fbeir 
dowafidl  IbIo  a  region  of  darkness,  and- their  torments  in  the  mansion  of  Yama  ; 

On  their  separatSen  fktNn  those  whom  they  love,  and  their  union  with  duise  whom 
IfasjF  haite^  on  their  strength  oveipowered  by  old  age,  and  tl^eir  bodies  racked  with  dis- 


0|i  their. :a9enii|ing  departure  from  this  corporaal  frame,  their  formation  again  io 
^  womb,  and  the  gHdingf  of  ^fs  vital  ^Irit  through  ten  thousand  millions  of  uterine 
passages; 

.  On  the  misery  attadied  to  embodied  spirits  from  a  vkJation  of  their  duties^  and  the 
iinperisliable  bliss  attached  to  them  from  their  abundant  performance  of  all  dutica^ 
Migious  and*  civiL 

" .  Let  theiti  leflect  also^  with  exclusive  application  of  miad,  on  the  subtil-  indivisible 
ilsaa«^'of  the  flupHMie  Spirit,  and  its  complete  existence  in  all  beings,  whether  ex- 
h^SmalyUili^  or  extiwu^y  low. 

Lot  hitai  ebssrte,  with  extreme  application  of- mind,  the  progress  of  this  internal 
ngkni  thv^Vgh'  varioua  bodies,  high  and'  low,  hard  to  be  discerned  by  men  with  un- 
hfipioved  intellects. 

I  He  who  fully  understands  the  perpetual  omnipresence  of  God,  can  be  led  no  more 
captive  by  criminal  acts ;  but  he  who  possesses  not  ihat  sublime  knowledge  shall  wan- 
der again  through  the  world. 

The 
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The  following  wBtigaeiity  tbough  qiMuntly  illiuUrated,  u  just  in  itMlf,  and 
not  unskitfully  expressed :  ^  A  muiflioii  with  bones  for  its  raften  end  b^pwnsy 
witli  nerves  end  tendons  for  cords,  with  muscles  end  Mood  for  mortar^  with 
skin  for  its  outward  covering;  a  mansion  infested  by  age  and  by  sorrow,  the 
seat  of  malady,  harassed  with  pains,  haunted  with  the  quality  of  darkness 
(or  possessing  the  quality  of  passion),  and  incapable  of  standing  long;  such  a 
mansion  of  the  vital  soul  let  its  occupier  always  cheerfully  quit." 

Pious  meditation  h  thus  imposed  upon  the  Sannydsi,  as  a  means  of  efaaking 
off  sin  bdow  and  reaching  the  Mpst  High,  But  it  is  expressly  added,  that 
'*  no  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  can  gather  the  fruit  of  mere 
ceremonial  acts."  This  very  important  qualification  of  those  passages 
wherein  the  h^hest  rewards  are  attached  to  mere  outward  formal  acts  shouki 
ever  be- borne  in  mind. 

The  ebapter  concludes  with  a  declaration  of  the  importance  of  the  Brahmen 
bouadBeeper,  who  is  regarded  as  the  parent  and  chief  of  the  four  orden,  viz* 
the  atddeat,  the  married  man,  the  hermit,  and  the  anchorite ;  and  with  a 
specificatien  .of  the  duties  to  be  sedulously  practised  by  the  four  orders ;  U^ese 
are  tenfold,,  namely,  content,  returning  good  for  evU,  renstance  toseDmal 
appetites,  a^iitinenoe  from  illidt  gain,  purification,  coercion  of  the  oijgMBSi 
knowledge  ef  Scripture,  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  veracitjr,^  fmd 
fineedom  from  whith* 

The  seventh  chapter  is  ^  on  government  and  public  law ;  or  on  the  militai}^ 
daas  :**  in  a  word,it  defines  the  important  duties  which  belong  to  ki^gs  and  rulers. 

The  BriUimen  author  of  the  code  asogns  a  whimsical  reason  for  the  appoipt- 
ment  of  a  Idng : 

Shice^  if  the  world  bad  no  king,  it  would  quake  on  all  aidei  through  leafy  th*  niler 
ef  this  (univene),  therefore^  created  a  king  for  the  maintenance  of  this  cystem,  boA 
leligMius  and  civil,* 

Fonmag  him  of  eternal  particles  drawn  from  the  substance  of  India,  Fkvana,  Yaimb 
S6rjm,  of  Agni  and  yarunl^  of  Chandra  and  Cuv^a : 

AodaiDce  a  king  was  composed  of  particles  drawn  from,  those  chief  guardian  deitieiy 
be  ooRiequentlj  surpasses  all  mortals  in  glory. 

Like  the  8un>  he  bums  eyes  and  hearts ;  nor  can  any  human  creature  on  eartfi  even 

gaxe  on  him. 

He  is  fire  (Agni)  and  air  (Pftvana);  he,  both  sun  (S6rys)  and  moon  (€hand«a); 
he,  the  god  of  criminal  justice  (Yama) ;  he,  the  genius  of  wealth  (Cuv6ni) ;  h%  the 
iegent  of  waters  (Varuna) ;  he,  the  lord  of  the  firmament  (Indra^ 

A  king,  even  though  a  child,  must  not  be  treated  h'gbtly,  ftom  an  ideatbsl  he  is  a 
mere  mortal :  no  ;  he  is  a  powerful  divinity  who  appears  m  a  human  shape. 

The  ^  right  divine  and  sacredness  of  kings "  were  never  maintEuncd  more 
boldly;  yet  we  shall  presently  find  that  towards  Brdhme&s  the  powerof  a 
Hindu  king  is  extremely  limited :  he  is  qot  «ven  permitted  to  tax  thera.^  ' 

The  duties  of  a  king  are  expressed  very  poetically,  and  ther^ore  90ih$wbat 
vaguely.  He  is  to  prepare  a  just  compensation  for  the  good».,Wld  :4  jUst 
punishment  for  the  bad,  never  transgressing  the  rule  of  strict  justice.  **  For 
his  use  Brahma  formed  in  the  beginning  of  time  the  genius  of  .ponishflfiept, 
with  a  body  of  pure  light,  bis  own  son,  even  abstract  criminal  justipfi^.  j|^ 
protector  of  iedl  created  things^"  Punishment  is  accordingly  defiaed  to  tm-the 
tme  manager  of  public  ef^rs,  the  dispenser  of  laws,  the  governor  of  .all  ipaw 

'  kjpnd, 

•  Mr.  HftUghtOD  translates  this  verse  thus  :  **  Since  this  world,  on  being  dettituts  of  a  Ung»  qUlkid 
OB  antUes»  thcrafofethe  Lord  mated  a  Ubg,  ftnr'the  maintffnanct  ci  Xbk  tyUsm  (kmnotive  and 
suclonanr). 
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kind,  the  perfection  of  JQ9t{ce.  ''When  rightly  and  considerateiy  inflicted, 
it  tnakes  aH  the  people  happy;  but  inflicted  without  full  considenitioD,  it 
wholly  deMfojs  them  all.''  The  chapter  is  very  foH  in  its  encomia  upon 
puhkhment,  which  is  described  as  the  efficient  ruler  not  of  mankind  merelyi 
but  even  -of  celestial  as  well  as  irrational  beings :  "  Deities  and  dtsioiis, 
heavenly  songsters  and  cruel  giants,  birds  and  serpents,  are  made  capable^  kgr 
just  correction*,  of  their  several  enjoyments."  Punishment  unjustly  inflicted 
by  ft  king,  redacts  npon  himself  to  his  own  destruction :  punishment  will  over* 
take  his  castles,  his  territories,  his  peopled  land,  with  all  fixed  and  moveable 
things  that  exist  on  it:  even  the  gods  and  the  sages  will  be  afflicted  and  re- 
ascend  to  the  sky.  Amongst  his  chief  duties  are  behaving  with  lenity  to 
Br^hmens,  respectfully  attending  to  their  lectures  on  ethics,  and  constantly 
abiding  by  their  decisions  ;  from  them  he  must  learn  habits  of  modesty,  com- 
posure, aind  humility ;  **  through  want  of  humble  virtue  many  kings  have 
perished  with  all  their  possessions,"  some  examples  of  which  are  ^numeirated; 
iind'on  th^  other  hand,-  instances  are  given  in  which  virtue  united  to  homUe 
behaviour  has  secured  to  the  possessor  sovereignty,  wealth,  and  even  exaU 
iXil^OTt  to  the  Brahmen  class  i  From  Brahmens  the  king  is  to  learn  the 
triple  doictifine  comprised  in  the  three  Vedas,  together  with  the  prin^eval  sdepce 
^f  criminal  justice  and  sound' policy,  the  system  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
and  sublime  historical  truth."  The  theory  of  the  ''  practical  arts,"  such  ai 
agriculture  and  commerce,  he  must  learn  from  ''  the  people." 
'  The  vices  incident  to  a  king  are'  declared  to  be  eighteen,  ten  of  which,  pro- 
ceed from  love  of  pleasure,  and  eight  spring  from  wrath ;  the  whole  being 
rooted  in  a  selfish  inclination.  The  ten  produced  by  love  of  pleasure  are: 
hunting,  gaming,  sleeping  by  day,  censuring  rivals,  excess  with  women,  intoxica- 
tion, singing,  instrumental  music,  dancing,  and  useless  travel.  The  eight  gene- 
rated by  anger,  are :  tale-bearing,  violence,  insidious  wounding,  envy,  detractioa^ 
unjust  seizure  of  property,  reviling,  and  open  assault  Drinking  and  battery  are 
declared  to  be  the  most  abominable  in  each  set  of  vices  respectively,  *'  too 
frequently  prevailing  in  all  kingdoms."  An  enlightened  prince  is  enjoined  to 
consider  vice  as  more  dreadful  than  death :  '^  after  death  a  vicious  man  sinks 
to  regions  lower  and  lower ;  whilst  a  man  free  from  vice  reaches  heaven." 
;  The  ministers  of  a  king,  seven  or  eight  in  number^  must  be  men  whose 
ancestbrs  were  servants  of  kings ;  who  are  versed  in  the  holy  books,  brave, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  of  noble  lineage,  t.  e.  Br^mena.  With 
these' he  must  consult;  and  having  ascertained  their  several  opinions,  apart 
and  collectively,  he  must  do  '*  what  is  most  beneficial  for  him  in  public 
^ifiairs."  One  Brdfamen  distinguished  amongst  the  others,  must  be  lus  chief 
confidant.  His  subordinate  officers  must  be  men  of  integrity,  well  infomed^ 
steady,-  **  habituated  to  gain  wealth  by  honourable  means,"  active,  able,  and 
well  instructed ;  the  brave,  skilful,  well-born,  and  honest,  he  must  employ 
^  in  his  mines  and  in  other  similar  works ;"  the  pusillanimous  in  the  recesses 
of  his  palace.  .His  ambassadors  must  be  of  illustrious  Inrth,  versed  in  ail  the 
S&stras,  capable  of  understanding  hints  and  external  signs,  generally  beloved, 
dexterotis  in  bunness,  endued  with  an  excellent  memory,  acquainted  with 
countries  and  times,  handsome,  intrepid,  and  eloquent.  The  ambaaaador 
has  the  immediate  regulation  of  peace  and  war ;  the  forces  of  the  realm  are 
to  be  immediately  under  the  commander-in-chief;  the  king  is  immediately  to 
regulate  the  treasury  and  the  country. 

The  capital'  in  which  the  king  resides  is  to  have,  by  way  of  defence^  a 
desert,  or  a  fortress  of  earth,  of  water,  of  trees,  of  armed  men,  or  of  moun- 
tains ; 
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tarns ;  the  latter  is  recommended  as  possessing  many  transcendent  propertlfes ; 
in  paitkolary  mountains  are  represented  to  be  the  residence  of  gods.  "  One 
bo¥rinan  placed  on  a  wall-  is  a  match  for  a  hundreld  enemies;  and  a  hundred,  for 
ten  thousand/*  The  fort  is  to  be  supplied  with  weapons,  money,  provitiens^ 
engines,  and  Bridimens.  The  king  is  to  build  his  palace  in  the  centre  of  the 
fort.  Here  he  must  make  sacrifices  with  gifts ;  **  and  for  the  full  dischaifie  of 
his  duty  let  him  give  the  Brahmens  both  enjoyments  and  wealth.*'  Accordii^ 
to  the  gloss  of  Culiiica,  the  enjoyments  are  to  be  legale  and  the  wealth  modir^iei 
Bat  wllAt  follows  seems  to  imply  that  there  should  be  no  limit;  for  it  is  said 
that  an  oblation  or  gift  to  a  Brahmen  is  far  better  than  offerings  to  a  holy  fire ;  a 
gift  to  a'Br&hmen  who  has  read  all  the  VSdas  yields  fruit  which  is  infinite.  '  It 
is  declared  to  be  an  unperishable  gem  deposited  by  kings  with  the  sacerdotal 
class;  ^  it  is  a  gem  which  neither  thieves  or  foes  take  away;  which  never 
perishes :"— -a  passage  which  reminds  us  of  our  Saviour's  expressions  in  hia 
Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven^  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
and  steal." 

The  king's  revenue  is  to  be  received  through  his  collectors;  he  moat  io 
ilus  respect  act  as  a  father  to  his  people,conformablywith  the  divine  ordinanceai 
that  is,  we  must  conclude,  be  moderate  in  his  assessments.  He  must  appoikit 
intelligent  supervisors  to  inspect  the  acts  of  his  officers. 

The  duties  of  a  king  in  war  are  then  specified :  he  must  by  no  means  turn 
lus  face  fi*om  battle :  "  never  to  recede  from  combat,  to  protect  the  people 
and  to  honour  priests  is  the  highest  duty  of  kings,  and  ensures  their  feUcity.'' 
Kings  who  act  bravely  in  battle,  ascend  after  death  directly  to  heaven.  Kings 
and  men  of  the. military  class  generally  are  int^dicted  from  the  use  of  con- 
cealed weapons,  arrows  mischievously  barbed  or  poisoned,  darts  biasing. witb 
fire;^either  must  they  strike  (from  a  car  or  on  horseback)  an  enemy  on  foot ; 
nor  an  efieminate  man,  nor  one  with  closed  palms  (supplicating  for  life);  nor 
one  whose  hair  is  loose  (obstructing  his  sight) ;  nor  one  who  sits  down  {fa- 
tigued); nor  one  who  says  "  I  am  thine"  (becomes  a  captive);  nor  one  who 
sleeps ;  nor  one  who  has  lost  his  coat  of  mail,  or  is  naked,  or  disarmed; 
nor  a  spectator  who  is  not  a  combatant;  nor  one  fighting  with  another  man; 
nor  one  who  has  broken  his  weapon,  oris  afflicted  (with  sorrow),  or  has. been 
grievously  wounded,  or  is  terrified,  or  who  turns  his  back.  **  The  soldier, 
indeed,  who  fearing  and  turning  his  back,  happens  to  be  slain  by  his  foes  in  an 
engagement,  shall  take  upon  himself  all  the  sin  of  his  commander,  whatever 
It  be;  and  the  commander  shall  take  to  himself  (the  fruit  of)  all  the  good  con- 
duct which,  the  soldier,  who  turns  his  back  and  is  killed,  had  previously  stored 
up  ibr  a  fiiture  life." 

Booty  taken  in  war  (except  gold  and  silver)  is  the  lawful  prize  of  the 
captor;  but  he  must  lay  the  most  valuable  articles  before  the  king;  what  has 
not  been  individually  taken  the  king  is  commanded  to  distribute  amongst  the 
whole  army  collectively.    The  articles  enumerated  as  booty  include  women^ 

The  four-fold  rule  of  a  king  in  war  is  thus  laid  down :  **  What  he  has  not 

gjKtatd  let  him  strive  to  gain  by  military  strength ;  what  he  has  acquired  let 

him  preserve  by  carefiil  inspection ;  what  he  has  preserved  let  him  augment  by 

legal  modes  of  increase;  and  what  he  has  augmented  let  bin  dispense- with 

just  nbcraliey." 

A.  king 

•  It  would  hence  appear  that  pyrotechny  was  employed  in  war  tren  in  thew  early  timet:  "  darU 
bfauing  wkh  fire  "  must  mean  a  ipedes  of  rocket. 
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A  king  niut  keep  his  troops  constantly  exercised  and  -ready-  for  actisBy 
whereby  ^  the  whole  world  may  be  kq>t  in  awe ;"  he  must  act  without  gii3e 
himself;  and  be  on  the' alert  to  discern  that  of  his  foe.  There  are  three  model 
of  reducing  his  enemies  prescribed  to  a  king;  negociation,  present!,  difisio^ 
and  force  of  arms.    The  first  and  last  are  preferable  to  the  others. 

The  police  and  interior  government  of  the  kingdom  are  thus  proyided  for. 
A  company  of  guards  under  an  approved  officer  is  to  be  placed  over  a  diitrict» 
as  protectors  of  the  realm.  The  kingdom  is  to  be  divided  into  juiisdictioBi  m 
follows : — Over  eaich  town  with  its  district  is  to  be  appointed  a  lord,  who  it  la 
be  under  a  lord  of  ten  towns,  he  under  a  lord  of  twenty  towns,  he  under  t 
lord  of  1:00  tojvns,  and  he  under  a  lord  of  1,000  towns ;  each  b  to  certHy  It 
his  Superior  .{Moy  ei^s  which  may  happen  within  his  district  or  djatricts*  lh$ 
townships  ar9  to  provide  their  inferior  lords  with  *^such  food,  drink».  wooi^ 
and  other  articles  as  by  low  should  be  given  each  day  to  the  king  by-the  inha* 
bitalits ;"  a  circumstance  which  denotes  that  a  species  of  purveyance  eiisted 
in  Hindustan  as  in  the  feudal  states  of  early  Europe.  The  lord  of  ten  towM 
is  to  have  the  produce  of  two  plough-lands  ;*  the  lord  of  twenty,  Ihat  of  tea 
plD|igh-lands ;  die  lord  oflOO^  that  of  a  village  or  small  town  4  the  lord  of 
1,000,  that  of  :a  large  town.  AU.the  affiurs  of  each  large  town  or  city  are  to 
be*  superintended  by  a  governor  of  elevated  rank,  who  is  to  survey  the  rest  in 
person,  and  learn  their,  conduct  by  means  of  emissaries.  The  following  dause 
is  curious :  **  Since  the  servants  of  the  king,  whom  he  has  appointed  guardians 
of  districts,  are  generally  knaves,  who  seize  what  belongs  to  other  men,  firon 
such  kioaves  let  him  defend  his  people." 

The  yrages  of  the  king's  menial  servants  are  next  specifically  fixed :  for  the 
lowest,  apana  of  copper^now  equal  to  about  three-eighths  of  a  penny  steriiDg) 
a  day,  with  two '  cloths  every  half  year,  and  a  drona  of  grain  (a  measure  of 
uncertain  quantity)  every  month  :  for  the  highest  servant,  six  times  the  above 
wf^s,  or  about  twopence  farthing  per  diem.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumaiaMi, 
that  whilst  the  king  himself  and  the  higher  officers  of  government  are  to  re- 
ceive their  revenue  and  perquisites  in  kind,  menial  servants  should  be  paid  in 
a  necessarily  variable  currency.  Mr.  Haughton,  in  his  notes  upon  this  chapter, 
observes :  **  though  the  error  of  the  legislator  in  assigning  a  specific  aum  of 
money  as  a  remuneration  of  service,  is  similar  to  what  our  own  institutiow 
afford  manyexan)ples  [of],  yet  it  could  not  have  been  attended  with  so  mai^ 
disadvantages  in*  India  as  with  us,  even  had  the  specification  been  for  other 
servants  besides  those  of  the  king ;  firstly,  because  even  for  a  long  course  of 
ages  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  variation  in  the  value  of  exchangeable 
produce  \  and  secondly,  because  the  wages  were  to  be  accompanied  .with  • 
certain  quantity  of  grain,  apparently  sufficient  for  the  servants'  maintenance." 
Both,  these  reasons,  are,  however,  questionable. 

Taxes  are  leviable  by  the  king  upon  trade  and  agriculture.  In  assessments 
upon  traders,  the  king  must  ascertain  the  rates  of  purchase  and  sale,  the  way 
{%,e,  the  cost  of  carriage),  the  expense  of  food  and  condiments,  the  chai^ges  c^ 
aecuriQg  the  goods,  find  the  net  profits,  and  tax  the  merchant  accordingly,  so 
levying  the  taxes  '*  that  both  he  and  the  merchant  may  receive  a  just  compen- 
sation for  thdr  several  acts."  Of  cattle^  gems^  gold  and  silver,  the  kii^  may 
take  a  fiftieth  part  (t.e.  of  the  profits) ;  of  grain,  an  eighth,  a  sixth,  or  a  twelfth 
(according  to  circumstances);  of  the  clear  annual  increase  of  trees,  .fleahrmeat, 
honey,  clarified  butter,  perfiimes,  medical  substances,  liquids,  flowers,  roots, 

firuit, 

*  Or  as  much  ground  as  can  be  tilled  with  two  ploughs,  each  drawn  by  six  buUs."— C'ulUoa  JBUbolta. 
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hut,  gatho^  leaves,  potherbs,  grass,  utensils  made  with  leather  or  cane, 
BMrtben  pots,  and  all  things  made  cf  stone^  a  nxth  part.  From  petty  traffickers, 
the  king  b  directed  to  take  only  a  mere  trifle  in  the  name  of  the  annual  tax ; 
and  low  handicraftsmen,  artificers,  and  senrile  men,  who  support  themselves 
by  labour,  are  to  do  work  for  the  king  one  day  in  each  month  in  lieu  of  pay- 
ment. Brdhmens,  as  before  observed,  are  specially  exempted  from  payment 
of  taxes.  *^  A  king,  even  though  dying,  must  not  receive  any  tax  f^om  a 
Brahmen  learned  in  the  VSdas,** 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  place  and  mode  of  a  king's  consultation 
with  his  principal  ministers.  He  is  recommended  to  ascend  the  back  of  a 
MOwntain,  or  go  privately  to  a  terrace,  bower,  forest,  or  lonely  place,  where 
there  are  no  listeners.  ^  At  the  time  of  consultation  let  him  remove  the  stu- 
pid,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf,  talking  birds,  decrepit  old  men,  women, 
hiftdels,  the  diseased  and  the  maimed :"  women,  above  all,  are  to  be  diUgently 
remeved.  The  subjects  of  consultation  are  very  multifarious,  compreheniding 
the  conduct  of  foreign  potentates  and  the  behaviour  of  the  women  in  the  pri^ 
tete  apartment. 

The  king  is  exhorted  to  consider  the  power  immediately  beyond  him  as  hos« 
tile;  the  power  next  beyond  that  as  amicable;  and  the  powers  beyond  that 
aaneatral. 

Copious  directions  follow. in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  a  war;  these  direc- 
tiODS  are  generally  of  the  most  obvious  kind.  The  king  who  is  intent  upon  an 
opediUon  must  set  out  in  a  particular  month,  unless  he  has  a  clear  prospect 
of  advantage,  and  having  secured  his  route,  he  must  form  his  troops  either  like 
a  ttall^  or  a  wain,  or  a  boar,  or  a  Macara  (species  of  sea-monster)^  or  a  needle, 
or  Ae  bird  of  Vishnu,  concealing  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  squadrop -formed 
like  a  lotus-flower.  He  must  encourage  his  own  troops,  devastate  his  enemy's- 
coenlry,  and  secretly  bring  over  to  his  party  the  opposite  leaders,  and  when  a 
ibrtmiate  moment  is  oflered  by  heaven,  he  should  give  battle.  *'  Yet  he  should 
be  more  sedulous  to  reduce  his  enemy  by  negociation,  by  well  applied  gifts,  and 
creadng  divisions,  than  by  hazarding  at  any  time  a  decisive  action^"  This 
piec$ept  ^eems  inconsistent  with  a  former.  Having  conquered  a  country, 'he 
Bust  respect  the  deities  adored  in  it,  and  their  priests ;  he  must  establish 
a  piince  of  the  royal  race,  gratifying  the  new  prince  and  his  nobles  with  gems ; 
gpfe  largasses  to  the  people^  and  not  slter  their  laws.  '.'  By  gaining  wealth- 
nd  territory,  a  king  acqnirea  not  so  great  an  increase  of  strength  as  by  obtam- 
iiig  a  firm  ally,  who  though  weak,  may  hereafter  be  powerful." 

The  rdaxations  of  the  king  are  prescribed  with  equal  precision  as  his  duties. 
After  consultation  with  his  ministers,  exercise,  and  the  bath,  he  may  euter  his 
private  apartments  and  take  food,  *'  hallowed  by  texts  of  the  Vedas  repulsive 
of  poison."  He  must  swallow  with  his  food  such  mecUcal  substances' as  resist 
venom^  and  he  must  wear  such  gems  as  repel  it.  After  eating,  he  may  divert 
himielf  with  his  women  in  the  recesses  of  the  palace,  and  ^  having  idled  ^  rea^ 
ioaaUe  time,"  he  must  return  to  his  martial  and  civil  duties ;  having  eatpn  a 
second  time,  and  been  recreated  with  musical  strains,  he  is  to  retire  early  to- 


^  This  perfect  system  of  rules,"  says  the  last  verse,  ^'  let  a  king,  Aee  firom 
ilhiess,  observe ;  but  when  really  afflicted  with  disease,  he  may  intrust  all  these 
afliura  to  his  officers." 

Like  the  preceding  chapters,  these  two  discover  occasionally  just  and  excel- 
lent sentiments,  amidst  a  mass  of  puerile  and  unmeaning  matter. 
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ANTHROPOPHAGY  AMONGST  THE  BATTAKS. 

Thb  Observer  and  Chinese  Chronicle  of  Malacca,  of  July  31,  contains  tbe 
following  rq)ly  to  the  Quarterly  Review^  respecting  the  practice  of  anthropo* 
phagy  amongst  the  Battak  nation  in  Sumatra. 

It  has  often  been  doubted  whether  there  exists  on  the  face  of  the  globe  any 
nation  so  barbarous  as  to  be  without  a  rieligion  of  some  kind.  Amongst  some 
tribes  of  the  Battaks,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  Mr.  Marsden  states,  that  their 
religion  is  so  obscure  in  its  principles  a»  scarcely  to  afford  room  to  say  tliat  any 
exists,  and  traces  of  it  are  nearly  as  indiscernible  as  among  the  Cariaos  of 
Ava,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  or  the  aborigines  of  NewHolIaiad,' 
and  hence  they  have  no  stimulus  to  a  good  action,  and  nothing  to  deter  tbeia 
from  a  bad  one.*  Destitute  then  as  the  Battaks  are  of  the  finer  feeling  of  reli- . 
gion,  which  bind  man  to  man,  and  of  the  susceptibilities  engrafted  by  edudh  P* 
tion;  and  reflecting  upon  the  brutality  of  uncultiViatied  savages  in  all' parts  cf  ^ 
the  world,  there  seems  as  little  improbability  that  the  rajah  of  Tahah  Jkfi^ 
and  a  few  other  Battaks,  should,  from  habitual  indulgence  in '  eatinjg  faiiniinB 
flesh  in  the  bodies  of  enemies  and  criminals,  form  as  decided  a  taste  for'ifiat 
food,  and  hence  not  stickle  about  the  mean's  of  obtaining  it^f  as  the  Otdniacs 
for  clay,  the  Pariahs  for  carrion,  the  Kuriliana  for  bears'  liver,  the  Cochin 
Chinese  for  hatched  eggs,  the  Esquimaux  for  raw  blubber,  the  Frenchnum  for 
fVogs,  the  Abyssinian  for  the  Shul'ada,  and  John  Bull  for  half-dressed  mutton 
6T  a  half  putrid  muir  fowl. 

But,  may  it  not  be  contended  that  some  races  of  men  are  natilndly  and  io- 
Stinctivety  addicted  to  savage  propensities,  which  the  attention  and  dtfe  of 
civilized  man  lias  fsdled  to  eradicate.  On  this  head  it  m&y  suffice  to  notice  the 
intract^le  character  of  the  Aborigines  of  New  Holland.  It  has  been  asiserted  { 
that  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  attempts  to  reclaim  thena  frofii'theic 
barbarous  habits  is;  that  the  Australians  will  never  be  civilizedJ  Ehgtishmen 
have  resided  among  them  more  than  thirty  years,  and  the  most  persevering 
attempts  have  always  been  made,  and  are  still  makmg,  to  Indube  them  to  settlej 
and  9vaii  themselves  of  the  arts  i>f  lifd  ^  bbt  th^y  cannot  be  fixed/  nor  is  'it 

'    '     '     '  possible 

•  «« One  oommon  diancter  runs  through  savages  of  every  khid.  llie  empire  of  the  heajrt  b' divided  be- 
XfHHta  two  rival  deities  or  father  denMms,  selfishness  and  terror.  The  diief  mlnisieis  of  tbe  flist  «ie  liali 
l)atred»  and  revenge ;  the  chief  ministers  of  the  seomd  are  cruelty,  credulltyt  and  suserstitioik  ;L)(9|^ 
through  the  WiMrld,  and  you  wOl  find  this  description  apply  to  barbarians  of  ever^  sige  and  countiyi 
It  Is  equally  the  history  of  Europeans  and  Afiricans;  of  the  Pelasgi,  who*  were  the  progenhbn  of  ^ 
QxeekSi  of  the  Cdts  and  Scythians,  the  successive  .progenitors  of  the  English.  All  the  ^Uscovykarf 
modem  circumnavigators  confirm  the  assertion,  and  though  the  captivating  names  of  Friendly  sai 
Society  Islands  have  been  given  to  the  two'distinct  groiips  in  the  vast  bosdm  of  the  Pacific  Oce^n,  sb3' 
fSbib  Inhabitants  hi .  sevesal  of  them  have  made  some  progress  in  the  first  rudiments  of  dvilkatkiB  siii 
goTemment,  there  is  not  a  people  or  a  tribe  to  be  met  with,  who  are  yet  in  a  savage  state,  that  ire  not 
slaves  to  these  debasfaig  and  tyrannical  passions.  The  gentleness  of  courtship,  or  rather  the  4lzit 
proof  of  passion,  among  the  tevages  of -New  South  Wales,  consists  in  watching  the  fkfar  one'of  SMithflr' 
tribe  to  her  zeUrement,  and  then  knocking  her  down  with  repeated  UOws  of  a  dub  (Mr.tvpQdaip  iwoni, 
after  whldi  impressive  and  elegant  embrace,,  the  matrimonial  victim  is  dragged,  streaming  in  her 
blood,  to  the  lover's  party,  and  obliged  to  admowledge  Iterself  his  wife."— The  Book  of  Natme,  by 
John  ICason  Ck>od,  M.D.,  voL  ill.  p.  270. 

t  The  natives  of  Battak  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  rannihai*.  Scnne  years  ago  a 
Battak  servant  of  a  gentleman  hi  Malacca,  on  seehig  his  master's  child  washed,  made  the  foUowIof 
TCDiKk:  Kalu  negri  aku  anak.  ini,  tousa  chuchi,  depangang  si^a;  j.0.  '*  In  ourooun^  it  wduM 
be  unnecissary  to  wash  this  child,  he  might  be  roasted  at  once;"  intimating,  that  as  the  boy  was  whtti 
and  looked  clean,  he  might  be  eaten  without  being  wsished.  Another  serv^t  of  t)ie  same  gentkman 
told  him  that  when  her  grandfather  and  grandmother  became  old  and  useless,  a  koge  fire  w»  kindled 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  from  the  top  of  which  they  were  let  £bU  into  the  fire,  where  they  wen  i^epted  alireb 
and  afterwards  eaten.  This  she  declared  to  be  the  customary' mode  'of  despatching  old  jpeopleb  She 
also  rsmarked,  that  the  pehn  of  the  hand  was  the  most  delickMis  part  of  the  bodyl 

%  Geographical  Memoir  of  New  South  Wales,  by  B.  Field,  Esq.,  pp.  284-285. 
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possible  by  any  kindness^  or  cherishing,  to  attach  them.  They  have  been 
brought  up  from  infancy  in  the  nurseries  of  Europeans,  and  yet  the  woods 
have  seduced  them  at  maturity,  and  at  once  elicited  the  savage  instincts  of 
finding  their  food  in  trees,  and  their  paths  in  the  forest — propensities  which 
civil  education  had  only  smothered.  They  have  been  removed  from  their 
native  country,  and  in  a  foreign  land  have  robbed  and  run  away  from  their  fos- 
terer and  only  protector.  They  are  the  only  savages  in  the  world  who  cannot 
feel  or  know  that  they  are  naked.  The  natives  of  the  Andaman  islands,  and 
thfe  Semangs  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  (both  degenerate  races  of  negroes)  re- 
semble the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  in  many  points  of 
character,  and  attempts  to  reclaim  them  from  their  savage  habits  have  been 
found  iDeffectual. 

Let  us,  however,  take  a  still  more  enlarged  view  of  human  propensities,  the 
oflbpring  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  advert  to  the  practices  which  we 
find  are  opmmon  to  some  nations  considerably  advanced  in  civilization — habits 
which  we  regard  with  abhorrence.  The  Hindoo  lives  in  a  constant  dread  of 
IdlUng  an  insect,  and  yet  regards  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures  with 
imparalleled  insensibility.  The  apathy  he  manifests  even  merges  into  active 
cruelty.  His  sick  relative  is  taken  to  the  water-side,  and  his  mouth,  nose^ 
and  ears  stuffed  with  mud  to  hasten  his  dissolution.  To  what  extravagant 
lei^hs  has  not  religious  fanaticism  sometimes  led  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country,  and  what  unspeakable  barbarities  have  been  committed  under  the 
cloak  of  -rdigious  enthusiasm  !  The  Fakeers  and  Ydgees  lacerate  themselves 
with  whips,  lie  on  beds  of  iron  spikes,  suspend  themselves  by  iron  hooks,  chain 
themselves  to  trees,  travel  long  journies,  rolling  themselves  on  the  earth,  and 
clench  their  hands  till  the  nails  penetrate  through  the  flesh.  And  let  us  not 
forget  the  scenes  which  were  formerly  familiar  in  France,  when  succours  were 
adimnistered.*  These  succours  consisted  in  blows  with  a  stick,  a  stone,  a 
hammer,  a  poker,  or  a  sword.  One  woman'  would  lie  down  to  be  threshed 
like  a  bundle  of  wheat ;  another  stood  upon  her  head ;  a  third,  forming  a  half- 
drcle,  by  bending  her  body  backwards,  remained  in  that  frightful  position, 
while  a  stone  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  fastened  by  a  rope  to  a  pulley,  was  repeated- 
ly let  fall  upon  the  abdomen ;  a  fourth  had  a  plank  placed  across  her  while  she 
lay  on  her  back,  and  bore  as  many  men  as  could  stand  upon  the  plank.  Ano- 
ther, it  is  affirmed,  suffered  herself  to  be  fastened  to  a  spit,  and  turned  before 
a  fierce  fire,  until  a  pullet  which  was  lashed  to  her  back,  was  fairly  roasted. 
Odiers  voluntarily  suffered  crucifixion,  their  hands  and  feet  being  nailed  to 
wooden  crosses.  Another  took  a  fancy  to  have  her  gown  burnt  off*  her  back ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  illusion  of  mind  could  not  strengthen  the  last- 
mentioned  patient  against  such  a  trial.  Sister  Fran9oise  shrieked  for  help, 
water  was  poured  upon  her,  and  she  was  carried  away  half-scorched»  half- 
drowned,  thoroughly  ashamed,  and  sufficiently  punished. 

Extravagant  as  these  instances  of  religious  fanaticism  are,  we  find  that 
among  many  nations,  in  a  still  less  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  superstition 
assumes  even  more  hideous  forms,  and  induces  the  commission  of  acts  con- 
trary to  every  principle  which  should  actuate  rational  beings.  The  practice  of 
sacrificing  human  victims  still  prevails  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  world; 
This  custom,  which  Capt.  King  supposes  to  be  a  relic  of  the  horrid  practice  of 
cannibalism,  obtains  universally  among  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  at  Owyhee 
haman  sacrifices  were  inore  frequent  (according  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives 

themselves) 

*  Vide  Quartmrly  Reviewt  Na  Iv.  pp.  32  to  34«  and  Histoire  des  Sectw  Religieuse*,  par  M.  Gr^oire,  &c. 
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themselves)  thfui  at  any  other  of  the  isknds.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  at 
Tonga,  when  the  divine  chief  Toilonga  died,  to  strangle  his  chief  wife;  but 
this  practice  has  been  left  off.*  Bowdich  states  that  the  sacrificing  of  slayo, 
and  firing  of  muskets  during  certain  festivals,  appear  to  be  the  leading  pastimes 
of  the  Ashantee  nation  in  Africa.  A  man  may  kill  his  slave  with  impunity,  and 
when  any  person  of  consequence  dies,  one  or  two  slaves  are  immediate 
sacrificed  at  the  door  of  the  house.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  the  brothers, 
sons,  and  nephews  of  his  majesty  fire  promiscuously  amongst  the  crowd, 
sacrifices  are  made,  &c.  Several  of  the  hearts  of  the  enemy  after  a  battle  are 
cut  and  eaten.  The  Dahomians  are  equally  barbarous.  It  is  stated  \  that  io 
order  to  wtUer  with  their  blood  the  graves  of  the  king's  ancestors,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  with  servants  of  various  descriptions  in  the  other  world,  a  number  of 
human  victims  are  yearly  sacrificed  in  solemn  form,  and  this  carnival  is  the 
period  at  which  the  shocking  rites  are  publicly  performed.  Scaffolds  m 
erected  outside  the  palace  wall,  and  a  large  space  fenced  in  round  them.  Oi 
these,  the  king,  with  the  white  strangers  who  think  proper  to  attendl,  and  the 
ministers  of  state,  are  seated,  and  the  ministers  of  state  are  also  present  it 
the  space  beneath.  Into  this  field  of  blood  the  victims  are  brought  in  succei* 
sion,  with  their  arms  pinioned,  and  the  fetisher^  laying  his  hand  on  the  devoted 
head,  pronounces  a  few  mystical  words,  when  another  man  standing  behind 
him,  with  a  long  scimitar,  severs  the  sufferer's  head  firom  his  body,  generally 
at  a  single  blow,  and  each  repetition  of  this  act  is  proclaimed  by  Ipud  sbouti 
of  applause  from  the  surrounding  multitude,  who  affect  to  be  highly  delighted 
with  the  power  and  magnificence  of  their  sovereign.  Human  sacrifices  were 
in  former  ages  offered  by  the  Hindoos,  a  comparatively  civilized  people;  hot 
what  can  be  more  shocking  than  some  of  the  practices  still  observed  ?  Chil- 
dren are  thrown  to  the  sharks  in  the  Ganges ;  devotees  throw  themselves  into 
the  river ;  widows  are  burnt  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands ;  many  sacrifice 
themselves  under  the  car  of  Jaggernauth.  The  Chines^e  cast  their  female 
infants  into  the  stream  ;  and  the  papers  lately  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  shew  to  what  a  dreadful  extent  infanticide  prevailed  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  certain  quarter  of  India.  Mr.  Ellis  proves  that  infanticide  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  mothers  sometimes  buried  their 
children  alive. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  many  travellers,j:  that  the  conduct  which  the  Indiaa 
islanders  observe  towards  the  dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is  marked  ivitli 
the  same  want  of  generosity  and  the  same  inhumanity  wliich  is  found  to  be  the 
invariable  concomitant  of  the  early  stages  of  civilization.  Some  of  the  savi^ 
of  Borneo  destroy  their  prisoners  and  devour  their  flesh.  The  people  of 
Celebes  sometimes  devour  the  hearts  of  their  enemies,  either  to  gratify  revenge 
or  aggravate  their  usual  ferocity,  and  there  is  hardly  a  warrior  of  note  who,  at 
some  period  or  other,  has  not  partaken  of  this  horrid  repast.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  natives  of  Macassar,  when  successful  in  the  chase,  immediately 
cut  open  the  body  of  the  stag  or  ^ild  ox,  and  devour  the  heart  raw  and  warm 
from  the  body  of  the  aqimal,  or  present  it  to  the  chief  as  a  delicacy.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  are  cannibals,  according  to  Capt.  Code,  and 
the  want  of  provisions  is  considered  as  sufficient  excuse  for  their  going  to  war, 
in  order  that  they  may  devour  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  enemies.  The 
natives  of  New  Zealand  are  a  most  ferocious  race  of  cannibals.    The  Rev.  Mr. 

Marsdoii 

•  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands,  voL  i.  pp.  311-312. 

t  A  Voyage  to  Africa,  by  John  MacLeod,  M.D.,  pp.  57-58. 

X  And  by  the  author  of  |he  Indian  Archipelago^  vol.  i.  pp.  242-243. 
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Marsden,  who  visited  that  island  in  the  year  1819,  refutes  any  doubts  that  had 
been  previously  entertained  relative  to  this  horrid  custom.  Not  only  the 
chiefs  who  are  slain  are  eaten,  but  their  wives  are  given  up,  put  to  death  in 
cold  blood,  and  eaten  by  the  Areekas  or  priests.  We  find  many  disgust- 
ii^  details  of  the  barbarous  habits  of  the  Tonga  Islands  in  Mr.  Mariner's  book.* 
In  giving  an  account  of  a  feast  after  war,  he  states  that  the  bodies  of  two 
htuidred  men  were  barbecued  and  served  up  with  an  equal  number  of  hogs  and 
fowls,  and  two  hundred  baskets  of  yams.  Every  man  and  woman  on  the 
island  had  a  share  of  each  of  those  articles,  whether  they  chose  it  or  not. 
Most  of  the  chiefs,  warriors,  and  other  ferocious  parts  of  the  company  par- 
took of  this  inhuman  diet,  and  several  of  them  feasted  on  it.  Capt.  Forest 
ipves  a  frightful  picture  of  t6e  Harraforas,  and  represents  them  as  cannibals, 
drinking  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  The  most  singular  feature  in  their 
diaracter  is  the  necessity  imposed  on  every  individual  of  imbruing  his  hands 
in  hud&fih  blood.  No  person  is  permitted  to  marry  till  he  can  shew  the  skufl 
of  a  man  whom  he  has  slaughtered.  The  ornaments  of  their  houses  toe 
Imman  skullis  and  teeth,  which  are  in  great  request  with  them.f  The  inha- 
Utants  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  were  cannibals  in  the  days  of  Capt.  Cook,j: 
lAd  that  officer  gives  some  convincing  proofs  of  anthropophagy  in  that  qmurter. 
^Thie  Javanese,  at  a  no  very  distant  period,  exhibited  the  same  ferocity  as  some 
oT  their  neighbours.  The  ears  of  the  Dutch  prisoners  who  were  put  to  death 
irere  sent  by  one  prince  to  another,  his  ally,  the  Prince  Mangkabumi,  and 
tliay  were  stewed  with  the  flesh  of  buffaloes  and  eaten  by  his  soldiery." 
^  The  people  ate  one  and  all,  and  bowed  in  respectful  silence."^  The  Dutch 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  these  barbarous  allies,  baskets  full  of  their 
«neliiies'  heads  as  valuable  gifts  ! 


To  the  Hst  of  disgusting  propensities  detailed  in  the  aforegoing  article,  we 
au^  ndd  the  following  fVom  the  North  American  Review  : 

Tb^ro  is  a  horrible  institution  among  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  which  furnishes  a 
yowcrful  illostrBtion  of  their  never-tiring  love  of  vengeance.  It  is  called  ^  The  Man- 
c^iD^  Sodety  ;"  and  it  is  the  duty  of  their  associates  to  devour  such  prisoners  as  are 
j^raserved  and  delivered  to  them  for  that  purpose.  The  members  of  this  society  belong 
«9  a  particular  family,  and  the  dreadful  inheritance  descends  to  all  the  children,  male 
tad  ftmiale.  Its  duties  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the  sanctions  of  religion  are 
iidded  to  the  obligations  of  immemorial  usage.  The  feast  is  considered  as  a  solemn 
flsraaoiify  at  which  the  whole  tribe  is  collected  as  actors  or  spectators.  The  miseraUe 
^lelifBifl^lnteDed  to  astake,  and  burned  at  a  slow  fire,  with  all  the  refinements  of 
amelliy  whidb  savage  ingenuity  can  invent.  There  is  a  traditional  ritual,  which  regu- 
wilb  revoHiog  precision,  the  whole  course  of  procedure  at  these  ceremonies.  The 
;  has  latterly  declined,  but  we  know  those  who  have  seen  and  related  to  us  the 
incidents  which  occurred  on  these  occasions,  when  white  men  were  sacrificed  and  con- 

•  >  ■ . 

•  ToLi.  pp.  346-346. 

t  Tide  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  by  J.  C.  Prichard,  M.D. 
%  •liawkesworth's  Voyages  into  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 
I  Crawftird's  Indian  Archipelago,  voL  1.  p.  844. 
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THE  CASE  OF  MR.  ERSKINE  OF  BOMBAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

Sir  :  On  the  appearance  in  the  Bombay  Courier  of  the  1st  instant  of  two 
letters*  one  signed  A.B.,  and  the  other  bearing  the  signature  which  is  sub- 
scribed 

•  The  following  are  copies  of  those  letters,  which  we  insert  verbatim  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bombay  Courier. 

Sir :  If  the  occurrence  In  the  Orientdl  Herald  of  the  most  barefaced  falsehood,  asserted  with  the  bk* 
unblushing  assurance,  could  qow  possibly  occasion  surprise,  the  article  inserted  in  p.  307  of  the  number 
.for  May  would  most  unquestionably  excite  astonishment.  One  advantage,  however,  certainly  not  coo- 
templated  by  the  editor,  may  be  derived  from  it,  as  it  will  aflbrd  a  most  excellent  criterion  for  Judgloc 
of  Mr.  Buckingham's  principles  and  moral  character.  For  I  have  every  reason  to  brieve  that  he  him- 
self received  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  and  he  must  therefore  be  well  aware  that  theepithgi 
which  he  has  applied  to  it  are  totally  unfounded,  and  that  he  has,  consequently,  wilfully  and  knowii^ 
published  a  Lrx.  This  language,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  is  neither  becoming  nor  gentlemanly ;  but  wto 
writing  of  a  man  who  prostitutes  his  pen  to  the  circulation  of  deliberate  falsehood  and  slander*  conitei; 
■wduldbe  misplaced. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  with  his  usual  dlsingenuity,  carefully  conceals  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  to  wWch 
he  alludes :  but  no  person  acquainted  with  what  has  taken  place  at  Bombay  during  the  last  four  ycsn 
And  a  half,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  one  in  question  is  The  Case  of  Mr.  BreMne  of  Bembtf, 
pHnied  for  the  perusal  of  hit  Friends  at  Calcutta,  and  never  inserted  hi  any  newspaper,  as  it  was  found 
too  I<j|g  for  that  purpose.  At  the  time,  also,  when  it  was  printed,  there  was  no  supreme  court  at  Bom- 
bay.  But  so  far  from  this  pamphlet  betag  "  libellous,"  it,  on  the  contrary,  contains  authentic  copies  of 
the  Recorder's  speech  on  ddiverhig  the  decision  of  his  court  hi  that  case,  and  of  the  interrogatories  oa 
which  Mr.  EisUne  had  been  privately  examhied  by  the  Recorder,  and  thus  fahrly  lays  both  sides  of  the 
question  before  the  pubUc  At  it*  conclusion,  likewise,  was  added  this  note.  «The  precedhig  state- 
ment has,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  drawn  up  in  a  tone  of  studied  moderation.  A  fuller  narrative^  with 
a  freer  commentary,  by  the  injured  hidividual  himself,  will  probably  appear  hereafter  from  anodicr 
quarter."  This  statement,  in  fact,  contained  nothing  but  a  stanple  account  of  the  drcumstancM  of  the 
case,  to  which  scarcely  a  shigle  remark  was  added.  But  Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  man  of  too  mudi  acnts- 
ness  not  to  know,  that  in  drawing  up  a  vindication  of  on6's  conduct  for  the  satisfitction  of  ona^s  IHcndii 
the  style  of  unfounded  assertion  and  slanderous  aspersion  employed  in  the  Oriental  Herald-woaid  be  of 
no  avail,  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  conclusive  reasoning  founded  on  obvious  or  weU-authoiticatedfiwti 
ooulc^  alone  produce  convicticm. 

But  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  case,  and  diall»  thcraflBi^ 
merely  observe,  that  it  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Erskine  was  deprived  of  the  sitiutions  which  he  hdd  hi  the 
Pecorder's  court  without  trial  and  without  any  public  taivestigaticm  whatev^.  Will,  therefore,  Mr. 
Buckingham,  the  soi-disai%t  defender  and  martyr  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  aflBrm,  that  under  nch 
circumstances  there  was  any  impropriety  in  printing  and  circulating  this  case  for  the  information  of  the 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Ersldne  ?  For  I  defy  him  to  point  out  in  it  a  shigle  passage  whidi  de- 
serves, in  any  sense  of  the  word,  the  term  "  llbdlous ;"  though  the  object  and  hitention  of  the  pamphlet 
were  certainly  to  show  that  the  decision  of  the  Recorder'sCourt  was  neither  just  nor  legaL  But  what  hrter- 
minable  paragraphs  has  Mr.Buckingham  written,  in  order  to  prove  the  ii^ustice  of  subjecting  a  Brttooto 
pimishment,  or  even  to  any  loss,  without  a  previous  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen !  The  pages  cf 
the  Orientdl  Herald  have  been  iUled  us<iue  ad  nauseam  with  the  cases  of  Buckingham  and  Amot,  Edwardi 
and  Burnet,  and  hoc  genus  onme  of  honourable  men ;  but  when  a  gentleman,  to  whom  lAr.  Budttaigham 
was  indebted  for  the  most  friendly  kindness  and  attention,  is  derived,  withottt  trial,  of  situations  to  the 
amount  of  Rs.  23,000  per  annum,  not  a  page  nor  even  a  paragraph  can  be  spared  in  the  Oriental  HersH 
for  any  remarks  on  a  case,  which  prima  facie  certainly  afforded  much  juster  grounds  for  ImimadTcrsiaD. 
.  That.  Mr.  Buckingham  had  good  and  golden  reasons  for  havhig  hitherto  maintained  sileoca  on  this 
suttject  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  a  mercenary  hirding  consistency  of  principle  is  not  to  be  expedad. 
But  prudence  might  have  prevented  his  alluding  to  it  in  any  manner,  for,  if  it  be  hi  the  least  discusMd, 
H  wHl  be  inoontrovertiUy  proved  that  in  his  case,  to  the  stigma  of  literary  prostitution  mnst  aiiD  be 
added  that  of  base  faigratitude.  Callous  as  Mr.  Buckingham,  ftom  a  long  perseverance  in  dreidirthig 
"  gross  and  libellous  insinuations"  and  assertions  against  all  who  deserve  respect,  esteem,  and  ailinlialinn. 
must  have  become  to  the  cmitempt  of  the  public,  still  a  regard  for  his  own  taiterest  ought  to  oonriwe 
him  of  the  expediency  of  avoiding  the  agitaticm  of  questions,  the  discussion  of  which  must  Inwritahiy 
expose  his  total  laxity  of  principle,  and  his  complete  bidifference  to  rectitude,  faitegrity,  and  all  moral 
feoUng. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Bombay,  89th  August  1827.  Vindbx. 

*'  QOVXRKOB,   KLPHINSTONS,   THS   LATE   GOTZBVOR   ADAM,   AMD  THE   INDIAN  JOBN  BOU^" 

To  the  EdUor  of  tite  Bombay  Courier. 
Sir:  The  above  is  the  headhig  of  an  article  in  the  Oriental  HereUd  for  May,  and  is  as  usual  ikdl  of 
calumnies,  the  characteristic  feature  of  that  journal.    In  this  paper  Mr.  Elphhistane  ia  said  to  have 
been  charged  in  a  public  correspondence  by  a  high  judicial  authority  of  this  place  with  havim  Imd  In  his 
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scribed  to  this  letter,  in  which  the  writers  pointed  out  the  false  and  calum- 
nious nature  of  an  artide,  inserted  in  p.  307  of  the  Oriented  Herald  for  May 
last,  and  headed  ^*  Governor  Elphinstone,  the  late  Governor  Adam,  and 
the  Indian  John  BvU^  the  editors  of  the  several  newspapers  at  Bombay 
were  prohibited  by  government  from  publishing  any  farther  discussions  on  the 
subject..  On  this  measure  I  shall  hazard  no  other  remark^  than  that  it  has 
appeared  singular  to  every  person,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  should  be  at  full  liber- 
ty to  circulate  the.  most  unfounded  and  slanderous  aspersions,  and  that  those 
who  are  best  able  to  refute  them  should  be  denied  the  only  means  which  this 
country  afibrds  of  exposing  their  total  groundlessness.  But  as  the  reasons 
which  may  have  occasioned  this  prohibition  cannot  apply  in  England,  you 
will  perhaps  have  no  objection  to  insert  the  following  remarks  in  your  journal. 

In  this  article  of  the  Oriental  Herald,  Mr.  Buckingham  has,  with  his.  usual 
dinogenuity,  carefully  concealed  the  name  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  he 
alludes.  But  I  can  afiBrm  positively,  that  since  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edward 
West  at  Bombay,  no  other  pamphlet  has  ever  been  published,  in  consequence 
of  any  proceeding  in  the  Recorder's,  or  Supreme  Court,  than  **  The  Case  of 
Mr.  Erskine  of  Bombay,  printed  for  the  perusal  of  his  Friends  "  at  Calcutta, 
in  October  1823.  I  have  at  the  same  time  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  himself  received  a  copy  of  this  very  pamphlet,  and  it  wiU  also 
be  found  inserted  in  the  numbers  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  for  the  S3d,  24th, 
and  25th .  October  1823.  It  cannot,  therefore^  be  doubted  but  that^  Mr. 
Buckingham  well  knew  that  this  pamphlet  did  not  contain  ''gross  and 
Ubellqus  insinuations  against  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judges  of  thispresideney;'* 
and  consequently  he  must  stand  convicted  of  having,  in  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  many  acts  of  friendship,  and  for  whom  he 
professed  both  respect  and  esteem,  wilfully  and  knowingly  published  a 
deliberate  and  injurious  misstatement.  Because,  though  the  slanderbus- as- 
persions contained  in  this  article  are  directed  against  other  persons,  still  it  is 
obvious  that  every  reader  of  it  must  inevitably  conclude  that  such  conduct  as 
admitted  of  no  other  vindication  than  **  gross  and  libellous  insinuations,'* 
must  have  been  completely  indefensible. 

The  case,  however,  of  Mr.  Erskine  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words. 
That  gentleman  held  two  situations  in  the  Recorder's  Court,  one  master  in 
equity,  and  the  other  clerk  to  the  court  of  small  causes.  In  the  first  of  these 
offices  it  was  never  pretended  that  any  irregularity  had  occurred ;  but  in  the 
latter  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  occasionally  signed  subpcsna 
tickets  before  the  subpoena  had  been  procured,  and  had  thus  given  his  head 
clerk  an  opportunity  of  issuing  them  without  obtaining  the  subpoena,  and 
consequently  of  retaining  the  fee  payable  to  the  sealer;*  and  that  this  head 

clerk 


IS  certain  manuaoript  (said  to  be  HbeOotu  and  so  forth),  and  having  bem  the  means  of  tending 
it  to  Calcutta  and  cauaing  it  to  be  printed  in  the  John  Butt,  tlmnigh  the  mean  of  his  fiiend  Mr.  Adam. 
NofT  I  hate  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  if  ever  such  a  charge  was  reaUy  mad^  and  should  coneeive  it 
for  many  reasons  very  improbablej  but  as  it  may  naturally  be  InfSerred  that  such  a  chaxge^  if  made, 
noald  not  long  remain  unanswered*  it  is  evident  that  the  same  sources  from  which  the  HenM  obtained 
the  ftifoniiation,  could  with  equal  facility  have  given  the  reply,  if  truth  and  candour  had  been  tiieir  adm. 

My  otafact,  however,  is  to  state  what  every  body  has  equally  the  means  of  ascertaining,  that  thftiaid 
pqper,  whldi  I  conclude  can  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Erskine^s  explanatory  statement,  was  published*  not 
in  ike  John  Bull,  but  in  Mr,  Buckingham*9  own  paper,  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  the  83d  OeMer  1883, 
three  mon^i  itfter  Lord  Amheret  had  astumed  charge  of  the  government,  and  three  monffte  after  Mri  'Aiam 
^•d  kfft,  Ouleuttafar  the  bewifU  of  Meheatth,  toith  an  editorial  paragraph  bearing,  atnmg  tntlmmjf  toiir, 
Ertieint^M  virtuee  and  talents,  ... 

Mr.  Buckingham's  remarks  on  abuse  of  the  press  recoil  therefore  on  himself. 

August  both,  1887*  Your'ftobedicnily,  A.B. 

•  Thkwaa,  nodoubt,  improper;  it  at  the  8«pa  time  deprived  the  sealer  of  the  court,  theMsphtwof 
Sir  Bdw^rd  Wett,  of  his  fee. 
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•derk  had  condnued  to  take,  for  fifteen  days,  an  old  establikhed  fee  of  one 
mpeoy  instead  of  half  a  rupee,  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  Sir  Edward 
West.  Such  were  the  crying  enormities  which  induced  this  recorder,  within 
two  ot  three  months  after  his  arrival,  to  institute  a  secret  inquiry  into  Mr.  £r* 
skine's  conduct.  For  no  person  ever  came  forward  to  make  a  public  complaint 
with  respect  to  any  injustice  which  he  might  have  received  in  the  court  of 
small  causes ;  nor,  to  this  moment,  have  Mr.  Erskine's  ftiends  been  able  to 
discover  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Edward  West  became  possessed  of  the 
information  of  which  he  subsequently  availed  himself.  But  Sir  Edward  West 
mast  haye  known  ^hat  at  the  time  when  he  instituted  this  inquiry  Mr.  Erskine 
was  in  a  most  debilitated  state  of  health,  and  that  illness  had  prevented  him 
ibr  several  months  previously  from  superintending  the  business  of  this  office 
with  his  usual  vigilance. 

But  as  I  cannot  state  this  **  Case "  more  concisely  or  more  forcibly  than 
h«8  been  already  done  in  the  pamphlet  in  question,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
from  it  the  following  passages. 

**  The.event?  which  led  in  June  last  to  Mr.  Erskine^s  being  deprived  of  the  offica 
of  master  In  equity  and  clerk  to  the  court  of  small  causes  appear  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion, fai  cmisequence  of  the  private  manner  in  which  the  previous  Inquiries  were  con- 
ducted. For  the  charge,  delivered  by  the  recorder  at  their  conclusion,  must  tend  to 
excite  suspicions  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Erskine ;  as  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  a  judge,  in  <^n  court,  would  impute  to  any  individual  charges  of  tbe  most 
JMrkHM  nature  unless  they. rested  on  sufficient  grounds.  . Unfortunately,  also,  the 
health  of  Mr.  Erskine  was  so  impaired  by  long  illness,  that  he  was  completely  inca* 
p0citated,fVQm  defending  himself  with  that  vigour  which  circumstances  required;  and 
as  bis  very  life  depended  on  his  immediate  departure  from  Bombay,  neither  time  nor 
ability  permitted  him  to  lay  before  the  public  a  detailed  account  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  case.  But  he  entrusted  a  friend  with  all  the  materials  requisite  for  this  purpose^ 
and  fully  explained  to  him  every  point  that  appeared  subject  to  the  slightest  doubt  or 
ambiguity.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped. that  the  following  authentic  and  impartial  state- 
ment of  al(  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  transaction  will  prove  acceptable, 
not  only  to  Mr.  Erskine's  friends,  but  also  to  every  person  who  has  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sure of  his  acquaintance,  or  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  reputation  of  one'  who 
hag  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  literary  pursuits,  and  by  the  meritorious  and 
honourable  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  various  public  situations 
of  high  importance. 

**  Mr.  Er^ne  arrived  in  Bombay  in  1804,  and,  during  a  period  of  nineteen  yesrsj 
has  umnterruptedly.  maintained  the  most  deserved  character  for  abilities,  of  the  first 
order,  and  for  the.  strictest  principles  of  honour  and  integrity.  His  education,  his 
habits,  his  intimacies,  bis  pursuits,  his  studies,  his  whole  frame  of  mind,  evinced  the 
utter  ImpossibiliAy  that  he  could  ever  deign  to  improve  his  fortune  by  sordid  or  dis- 
honest means.  His  friends  might  even  have  blamed  him  for  too  scrupulous  an  absti- 
nence from  pecuniary  transactions  from  which  a  profit,  exempt  from  all  suspicion, 
might  have  been /airly  derived. 

.  ^  In  NkMcmber  1808  Mr.  Erskine  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  court  of  small  causes. 
He  was  then  unacquainted  with  the  procedure  of  English  courts  in  respect  to  the 
forms  of  writs,  the  pleadings,  and  the  process;  but  as  the  court  of  small  causes  acts 
as  a  court  of  conscience^  a  strict  adbereace  to  forms  was  not  absolutely  nl^uisite. 
Under  six  recorders,  therefore,  Mr.  Erskine  conducted  the  buiness  of  this  court 
much  to  tb^  satisfaction ;  and  from  their  persuasion  that  he  was  anxiously  disposed 
ta  see  justice  dona  to  the  suitors,  any  informalities  in  pleading  or  in  technical  forms, 
though  the  subject  of  occasional  remark,  never  altered  their  opinion  of  bis  fUneis  for 
the  situation.  That  all  these  recorders  entertained  the  highest  repect  for  Mr.  Erskine's 
abilities, .  for  his  literary  character,  and  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the.  maanen  and 

customs 


customs  of  the  natives,  and  that  they  honoured  him  ivitb  sentin^ents.ol  piiviite  i:e|;«i<d« 
is  too  well  known  to  the  society  of  Bombay  to  require  remark ;  but  no  stronger  testis 
mony  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Erskine  was  held  can  be  necessary  than  thai 
he  was,  without  solicitation,  and  even  contrary  to  some  objections  whiph  he  urge^ 
appointed  to  be  master  in  equity  by  the  late  recorder,  Sir  W.  D.  Evans.. .••••» ,•••. 

"  The  reader  of  this  charge  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  obsenrej^ 

that  the  evidence  on  which  the  decision  of  the  recorder's  court  appears  to  rest  is  that  of 
the  person  accused,*  contrary  to  the  established  maxim  of  English  law,  that  no  penoQ 
shall  be  obliged  to  criminate  himself;  and  of  a  book  which,  as  is  declared  from  tbit 
bench,  is  written  in  hieroglyphics 

•••^..tf *«  It  is  hence  perfectly  evident  that,  although  interrogatori^a  may  in  ^ 

particular  mode  of  proceeding,  and  under  certain,  circumstances,  be  administered  to  ai| 
accused  person,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority  to  justify  the  issuing  of  an  attach* 
ment  on  mere  suspicion,  in  order  to  subject  him  to  an  examination  on  oathj^  by.  wbid| 
alone^  and  in  the  first  instance,  he  is  to  criminate  himself.  It  seems  also^  sufficiently 
established  that  there  must  be  an  accuser  on  oath ;  that  the  accused  person  has.  a  right 
to  be  made  previously  acquainted  with  the  charge  brought  against  him  and  tQ  bi^ 
allowed  time  and  opportunity  to  answer  it,  and  that  he  may  object  not  only  to  thQ 
substance  of  the  charge  but  also  to  the  quality  of  the  accuser ;  nor  can  a  single  inter* 
rogatory  be  legally  put  to  him  until  all  these  forms  have  been  duly  observed, 

**  But  in  the  present  case  every  one  of  these  ibrms^  so  necessary  to  guard  agi|ini| 
the  exercise  of  a  power  of  so  singular  a  kind  being  extended  further  than  abselutdy 
requisite  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  justice,  have  been  completely  disregarded* 
No  accuser  has  appeared  against  Mr.  Erskine,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  th» 
RccHider  has  sustained  the  character  both  of  judge  and  accuser ;  no  affidavit  baa.  b^n^ 
read  in  (^n  court;  the  interrogatories  on  which  Mr.  Erskine  was  examined  weB9 
never  filed ;  no  previous  notice  of  their  nature  and  import  was  given  to  him;  and,  sq 
far  from  time  and  opportunity  beiqg  afibrded  him  to  answer  them,  he  never  received 
the  slightest  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  examined  on  interrogatories  until -a  summons 
was  put  into  his  hands,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  13th  June,  requiring  his  attendance  io 
court  at  eleven  o'clock  the  same  day  for  that  purpose.  Whether,  when  thus  suddenly 
called  upon  to  answer,  without  the  least  preparation  j'  questions  drawn  up  at  leisure  an  j 
with  legal  skill,  he  received  that  support  and  indulgence  which  the  law  requires,  will 
best  appear  fh>m  a  perusal  of  the  annexed  examinations. 

*'  But  though,  as  Blackstone  observes,  '  the  making  a  defendant  answer  upon  oatli 
to  a  criminal  charge  is  not  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  common  law  in  any  othef 
instance,'t  still  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  in  some  respects  favourable  to  the  person- 
accused.  For  Blackstone,  at  the  same  time,  lays  it  down  that  '  if  the  contempt  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  when  the  fact  is  once  acknowledged,  the  court  can  receive  no 
further  information  by  interrogatories  than  it  is  already  possessed  of,  the  defendant 
may  be  admitted  to  mi^e  such  simple  acknowledgment,  and  receive  his  judgment 
without  answering  to  any  interrogatories  ;'{  ^nd  further,  *  if  the  party  can  clear  him- 
self by  oath  he  is  discharged. '§  In  the  last  opinion  Hawkins  also  concurs:  *  if  the 
party,  (says  he)  fully  purge  himself  in  his  answer  to -such  interrogatories  of  the  whole 
matter  charged  upon  him,  the  court  will  discharge  him  of  the  contempt.' ||  The  singu- 
lar applicability  of  both  these  rules  to  Mr.  Erskine's  case  will  appear  fully  in  the  fol- 
lowing remvks :  for  even  before  his  examination  he  had  admitted  that  neglect  of  duty, 
oo  account  of  long  ill  health,  had  occurred  in  his  office  of  clerk  of  the  small  cause  court ; 
and  therefore,  as  this  very  neglect  of  itself  corroborated  Mr.  Erskine's  assertion,  that 
be  ima  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  irregularities  committed  in  that  office,  any  inttfrrqga- 
tories  to  this  point  put   to  him,  not  being  for  the  better  information  of  the  coui^ 

evidently 

*  Mr.  Enkioe  had  been  privaUly  examined  by  the  recorder  on  interrogatories^  and  authentic  copies 
of  both  theae  and  of  the  recorder's  speech  are  inserted  in  the  original  pamphlet.  It  is  to  be  zqpretted 
that  Mr.  Erskine  consented  to  this  j^n&a/e  examination^  but  confident  in  his  own  innoccnoe».  he  was 
only  anactouB  to  prove  it  in  any  manner  that  the  recorder  thought  best. 

t  4Blscksto&c,  287.  4-  Ibid,  $  Ibid,  I  3^Hawklns,  273. 
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evidently  became  not  only  unnecessary,  but  oppressive.  Mr.  Erskine  ako  repeatedly 
declared  on  oath,  when  under  examination,  that  these  irregularities  were  totally  lin. 
knqwn  to  him,  and  that  he  had  never  knowingly  derived  any  profit  from  tfaem ;  and 
consequently  every  implied  imputation  of  extortion,  oppression,  fraud,  and  corruption, 
contained  in  the  above  charge,  was  introduced  into  it  contrary  to  the  clearest  and  hot 
established  principles  of  law 

..."  But  all  other  insinuations  and  accusations  contained  in  this  charge 

sink  into  unimportance  when  contrasted  with  the  following ;  it  is  difficult  to  find  • 
name  for  them.  *  This  is  necessary,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  example  as  for  that  of 
convincing  the  native  community  that  tlie  court  will  protect  them  from  extortion  aad 
oppression ;  to  convince  them  that  this  court,  the  peculiar  end  and  object  c^  whose 
establishment  is  tp  protect  them  from  fraud  and  oppression  by  others,  will  not  so  ftr 
forget  itself  and  the  object  of  its  institution  as  to  screen  or  permit  fraud  and  comiptiota 
in  Its 'own  oflScer,  and  within  its  own  walls.*  <  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  I  fear  that  tbe 
motive  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  ten  rupees :  I  mean,  again  to  squeese  m 
much  as  could  be  squeezed  from  the  miserable  bard  earnings  of  that  pocM*  clos  of 
people  who  usually  apply  for  redress  to  the  small  cause  court'  *  The  same  facts  Aen 
again  appear  in  this  case  as  in  the  last ;  namely,  that  a  fraud  to  a  considCTable  extent  bis 
been  committed,  and  that  it  has  also  been  committed  for  Mr.  Erskine*s  benefit;  for  it 
again  appears  that  the  fraudulent  charge  for  subpoenas  has  been  brought  to  account,  and 
the  money  actually  received  by  him.'  '  Tlie  result  of  this  case  is  that  Mr.  Erskine  him- 
self gives  an  opportunity  to  his  clerks,  by  signing  the  subpoena  tickets  before  tbe 
subpoenas  are  sued  out,  to  commit  the  fraud ;  the  fraud  is  actually  committed^  and 
Mr.  Erskine  receives  the  profit  of  it.' 

<<  These  passages  occur  in  a  speech  of  no  great  length,  and  which  concludes  with 
these  remarkable  words :  <  These  are  the  facts  upon  which  the  court  is  to  decide  as  to 
their  proceedings  against  Mr.  Erskine.* 

'<  By  the  terms  in  which  this  speech  on  pronouncing  judgment  is  expressed,  the  coort 
have  placed  themselves  in  a  singular  dilemma :  for  their  decision  eitlicr  rests  on  tbe 
answers  of  Mr.  Erskine  to  tbe  interrogatories,  or  Mr.  Erskine  has  been  punished  not 
only  without  trial,  but,  as  far  as  be  knows,  without  the  slightest  previous  investigatioa: 
He  is  condemned  by  implication,  if  not  in  express  terms,  of  having  been  guilty  of 
extortion,  oppression,  fraud,  and  corruption,  and  of  having  received  all  the  money 
which  was  derived  from  the  irregularities  committed  in  his  office.  It  will,  therefore, 
perhaps  excite  surprise  to  read  the  following  questions  and  answers : 

1.  Q.,  Some  of  the  bills  of  course  have  been  paid  to  you,  Mr.  Erskine? 

A.  Some  of  them  must  have  been  paid  to  me,  I  have  brought  the  books.— [Produces 
cash  book  (it  ought  to  have  been  ledger  of  costs)  and  examines  it]  Yes,  in  No.  131  tbe 
costs  appear  to  have  been  received. 

2.  Q.  And  I  suppose  in  many  others  too? 

A,  Tes,  in  all  probability.  There  is  another  in  No.  1  ]  6,  where  the  costs  have  beea 
received,  and  in  No.  105.  In  No.  132  tbe  same  seems  to  have  been  tbe  case^  and 
in  139. 

3.  Q.  Do  you  not  look  over  the  items  which  compose  the  charge  before  you  take 
money  ? 

A,  I  have  not  looked  over  each  item  of  the  bills ;  I  have  been  accustomed  to  trust  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  clerk  in  the  office,  to  whom  the  duty  belongs  of  making  the  bills, 
and  included  the  sum  total  in  the  judgment,  on  being  assured  it  bad  been  made  up  in 
the  usual  form. 

4.  0.0  This  was  leaving  a  great  deal  to  the  clerk,  and  he  might  be  cheating  you  or 
cheating  the  public. 

A.  It  was  certainly  very  improper  conduct  in  me,  and  I  am  fully  sensible  of  it,  and 
regret  it  extremely. 

'<  It  will  not  appear  surprising  that  in  his  particular  situation  Mr.  Erskine  should 
not  observe  the  assumptions  contained  in  the  first  and  third  questions  ;  but  no  money 
was  ever  paid  to  or  taken  by  Mr.  Erskine  by  or  from  the  suitors.  It  was  always  re- 
ceived 
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cd^nd  by  the  piinrbe»  and  regularly  entered  in  those  book^y  so  repeatedly  and  em- 
phatically described  as  Mr.  Erskine's  books,  bat  which  in  fact  were  the  public  office 
teoenk,  and  as  such  have  been  the  sole  means  of  establishing  the  irregularities  that  had 
crept  into  the  office.*  But  with  whatever  object  these  questions  may  have  been  framed^ 
it  has  been  fully  compensated  by  the  important  admission  contained  in  the  4th  question, 
which  fully  exonerates  Mr.  Erskine  from  the  improper  acts  of  his  clerk. 

**  These  answers  of  the  defendant,  as  before  observed,  ought  to  have  been  condusiva 
with  respect  to  his  entire  ignorance  of  any  monies  having  been  improperly  received  in 
bis  office,  or  farther  direct  interrogatories  to  that  point  might  have  been  put  to  him. 
But  not  one  such  interrogatory  appears  in  the  examinations,  nor  a  single  one  regarding 
•ztortion,  oppression,  fraud,  or  corruption,  nor  indeed  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the 
two  first  points  mentioned  in  the  above  charge.  It  is,  therefore,  self-evident  that  the 
jndgmant  pronounced  by  the  recorder  rests  not  on  these  interrogatories.  On  what  other 
gRNinda  it  rests,  ^<m  any,  has  been  most  carefully  concealed  from  Mr.Erskine ;  and  to  the 
moment  that  he  embarked,  not  a  circumstance  occurred  to  bis  recollection  which  could  be 
tortured  into  the  slightest  semblance  of  such  serious  offences.  It  is  no  part  of  the  object 
roi  this  statement  to  supply  the  remarks  that  must  involuntarily  arise  on  this  occasion. 
'  **  But  as  Mr.  Erskine  knows  of  no  regular  judicial  inquiry  except  the  interrogatoriesy 
wbicfa  bad  been  framed,  after  at  least  one,  and  that  the  most  important  of  the  office 
iiooks,  had  been  in  possession  of  the  court  for  several  weeks,  it  is  to  these  interrogatories 
aUme  that  he  can  refer  for  a  vindication  of  his  conduct. '  For  though  Blackstone  very 
justly  observes,  that,  <  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  admission  of  the  party  to  purge  himself 
by  oath  is  more  favourable  to  his  liberty,  though  perhaps  not  less  dangerous  to  his 
conscience  ;  for  if  he  clears  himself  by  his  answers,  the  complaint  is  totally  dismissed :' 
yet  Mr.  Erskine  may  trust  with  confidence  that  no  person  will  ever  suspect  him  of 
having  given  a  single  answer  inconsistent  with  truth,  as  far  as  bis  own  personal  know- 
ledge extended.. 

>  ^.... ....*'  After  reading  these  and  the  preceding  answers,  it  must  seem  incredi- 
ble that  the  following  remark  should  appear  in  the  above  charge :  '  The  result  of  this 
case  is,  that  Mr.  Erskine  gives  an  opportunity  to  his  clerk,  by  signing  the  subpesna  tidket 
before  the  subposnas  are  sued  out,  to  commit  the  fraud  :  the  fraud  is  actually  tommitted» 
and  Mr.  Erskine  receives  the  benefit  of  it.*  The  last  conclusion  deserves  particular 
remark,  as  it  may  appear  to  rest  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  interrogatories  of  the  first 
day's  examination.  But  all  culpability,  according  to  law,  depends  on  the  knowledge 
and  intention  with  which  an  act  has  been  committed ;  and,  therefore,  to  impute  an  act 
publicly  tQ  Mr.  Erskine,  in  such  manner  as,  when  connected  with  other  parts  of  the 
same  charge,  could  convey  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  established  guilt.  Is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  every  principle  of  justice.  For  not  a  single  interrogatory  was  put  to 
him,  which  could  have  admitted  of  his  denying  solemnly  so  serious  an  accusation,  nor 
has  there  been  the  slightest  evidence  produced  to  prove  that  he,  in  any  manner,  knowingly 
derived  any  benefit  from  this  fraud.  That  the  fraud  has  been  committed,  and  that  he 
gave  the  opportunity  of  committing  it,  Mr.  Erskine  does  not  dispute  ;  but*  he  affirms 
that  his  reasons  for  signing  the  subpoena  tickets  previous  to  suing  out  the  subpcenas  weie 
solely  to  expedite  business,  and  to  spare  unnecessary  expense  to  the  suiton^  and  that 
he  never  was  actuated  by  any  corrupt  motives  whatever. 

-  **  Negligence,  for  some  time  past,  in  performing  the  duties  of  derk  of  the  court  of 
small  causes,  Mr.  Erskine  at  once  admitted,  when  the  irregularities  that  had  occurred 
in  the  office  were  pointed  out  to  him.  But  on  every  previous  occasion,  as  well  as  when 
ander  examination  on  interrogatories,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  such  irregularities,  and  that  he  had  never,  knowingly,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever,  benefited  by  any  sum  of  money  which  had  been  improperly  received  in 
his  office.  From  all  knowledge,  therefore,  of  these  irregularities,  and  fnm  all  sus- 
picion 

♦  The  purvoe  of  couTse  accounted  to  Mr.  Erskine  for.the  balaoceg  which  appeared  on  these  hooks  in 
his  ikvour,  but  whether  correcUy  or  not,  in  aU  cases,  or  what  ulterior  object  he  might  have>  it  is  by  no 
ssfytosay. 
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picion  of  hftving  partic||)ated  in  any  profit  derived  from  tbem,  Mr.  £rskine  oogbt, 
according  to  law,  to  have  been  considered  as  completely  absolved  ;  and  conaeqiiently 
the  repeated  remarks  in  the  above  charge,  which  allege  that  the  frauds  were  committBii 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Erskine,  are  not  only  unsupported  by  the  slightest  tittle  <i 
evidence,  but  are  even  refuted  by  the  precise  kind  of  proof  which  the  law  has  declared 
in  such  cases  to  be  complete  and  sufficient. 

"  Of  this  opinion  the  court  seems  also  to  have  been  on  the  16th  June:  for  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  day*s  examination,  Mr.  Erskine  was  informed,  afler  the  oavai  hsd 
consulted  together  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  the  court  had  determined  to  dis- 
miss him  from  his  offices  on  the  grounds  of  neglect  and  inattention  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  It  was  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  him,  that  the  court  was  disposed  to 
g^ve  him  the  option  of  a  trial :  that  the  court  did  not  wish  to  indict  him,  but  to  give 
him  the  option  of  a  trial  if  he  was  dissatisfied.  What  the  object  of  such  an  intimatioa 
could  be  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Tlie  grounds  stated  by  the  court  had  been  re- 
peatedly admitted  by  Mr.  Erskine,  and,  of  course,  if  the  court  considered  them  as 
sufficient  reasons  for  depriving  him  of  his  offices,  he  had  no  remedy  but  to  submit  to 
their  decision.  A  jury  could  have  no  cognizance  of  these  grounds ;  it  could  neidier 
find  by  their  verdict  that  Mr.  Erskine*s  admissions  were  incorrect,  nor  had  it  power  to 
reverse  the  judgment  of  the  court.  An  appeal  to  it,  consequently,  could  be  productive 
of  no  beneficial  result ;  and  Mr.  Erskine,  therefore,  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the 
decision  of  the  court. 

"  Even  on  the  18th  June,  the  recorder,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  said  that  the 
court  will  not  say  whether  Mr.  Erskine  be  guilty  or  not  of  a  participation  in  the  profits 
of  these  frauds  and  extortion,  and  confined  the  grounds  of  his  dismissal  to  carelessness 
and  criminal  negligence.  In  what  manner,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  this  extraordinary 
charge  to  be  reconciled  to  what  precedes  it ;  and  still  more,  how  can  the  injurious  impu- 
tations  implied  in  it  be  held  consistent  with  the  intimation  given  to  Mr.  Erskine,  that 
neglect  and  inattention  alone  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  depriving  him  of  his  offices 
had  become  expedient  ? 

"  The  accused  person  is  thus  lulled  into  security ;  and,  though  the  decision  of  the 
court  is  not  absolutely  different  from  what  was  intimated  to  him,  the  recorder  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  "pronouncing  judgment  to  aggravate  this  decision  by  im- 
puting to  Mr.  Erskine,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,,  extortion,  oppression, 
fraud,  and  corruption.  Can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  such  ruinous  and  dis- 
honouring accusations  can  have  proceeded  from  the  seat  of  jusUce  without  resting  on 
some  foundation  ?  But  if  so,  what  are  the  facts  ?  by  whom  were  they  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  recorder  ?  why  was  not  Mr.  Erskine  indicted  for  such  serious  offences  ? 
Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that,  though  ex-parte  statements  and  depositions,  taken  in  due 
form  of  law,  are  sufficient  for  commencing  a  process  against  an  individual,  they  are 
utterly  null  and  void  as  grounds  on  which  any  court  of  justice  can  rest  its  final  judgT 
ment.  Before  the  property,  or  the  life,  or,  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  the  reputation 
of  a  British  subject  can  be  endangered  by  the  law,  the  accuser  and  the  accused  must 
appear  in  public  court ;  the  evidence  must  be  given  in  presence  of  the  latter,  who  must 
have  legal  assistance,  and  be  allowed  the  fullest  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  wit- 
nesses brought  against  him,  and  of  exposing  their  turpitude;  and  by  a  still  more 
invaluable  precaution,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  proceedings  are  not  en- 
trusted to  the  judge,  but  to  a  jury..  Why,  then,  has  Mr.  Erskine  been  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  his  birth-right ;  and  why  has  a  solemn  judgment,  which,  amongst  strangers, 
must  cast  some  suspicion  on  his  character,  and  which  has  deprived  him  of  yearly  emo* 
luments  to  so.  considerable  an  amount,  been  thus  pronounced  ?  It  is  not  sufiScient  to 
say  that  he  is  an  officer  of  the  court,  for  that  could  not  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  a 
British  subject ;  and,  besides,  the  law  has  pointed  out  a  particular  mode  of  proceeding 
which  may  be  adopted  in  such  cases,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  expressly  declared^ 
that  if  the  defendant  clears  himself  by  his  answers,  the  complaint  must  be  totally 
dismissed* 

«•  Tbrotigh- 
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**  Tbrougiiout  the  whole  of  this  case  the  reader's  astonishment  must  have  no  doubt 
been  excited  to  find,  after  such  frequent  references  to  Bapoo  (Mr.  £r6kine*s  head  clerk), 
who,  as  it  clearly  appears,  was  the  only  person  who  could  possibly  afford  any  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  minute  particulars  which  constitute  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,. 
that  this  man  was  never  examined.  It  is  known  that  he  was  committed  to  gaol  on 
the  12th  June,  with  strict  injunctions  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  conimunicate 
with  him  ;  but  as  no  mittimus  accompanied  the  prisoner,  and  as  he  had  been  discharged 
without  trial,  the  cause  of  his  commitment  can  only  be  a  subject  of  conjecture.  This 
circumstance  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  facts  of  this  anomalous  case  which  is  particularly 
perplexing.  Had,  indeed,  the  commitment  taken  place  subsequent  to  Mr.  £rskine*a 
first  examination,  it  might  have  been  attributed  in  the  following  answer : 

Q.  Mr.  Erskine,  you  are  confident  you  told  Bapoo  not  to  charge  more  than  half  « 
rupee? 

^.  I  am  certain  I  mentioned  it.  I  am  confident  I  charged  Bapoo,  at  the  same  time 
I  reduced  the  fee  to  the  sealer,  not  to  charge  to  or  receive  more  from' the  client. 

But  his  having  been  committed  previously  sets  conjecture  at  defiance.  As,  however, 
he  was  a  private  servant  of  Mr.  £rskine*s,  and  in  no  sense  of  the  term  an  ofiicer  of  the 
courts  it  could  not  in  such  case  have  been  for  a  contempt  of  court ;  or,  if  considered 
in  the  latter  character,  it  was  a  clear  admission  that  the  court  held  him  responsible  for 
the  overcharge,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  thus  fixing  the  responsibility  on  the 
clerk  completely  exonerated  the  head  of  the  office  from  such  responsibility.-  But  in 
either  case,  whether  by  the  above  answer  of  Mr.  Erskine,  or  by  this  supposed  admis- 
sion of  the  court,  it  is  fully  established  that  the  overcharge  was  made  contrary  to  Mr. 
Erskine's  orders,  and  consequently  that,  though  the  overcharge  might  have  been  ai^ 
appropriate  instance  of  negligence,  it  could  not  possibly  prove  any  thing  more. 

**  It  may  be  said  that  the  examining  Bapoo  could  have  been  of  no  use,  as  it  would 
have  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  making  master  and  servant  mutually  witnesses  for 
each  other.  But  this  objection  is  merely  apparent,  for  they  would  of  course  have  been 
examined  apart  from  each  other,  and  a  skilful  cross-examination  would  at  once  have 
ascertained  whether  their  respective  depositions  were  in  every  respect  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  or  whether  any  contradictions  took  place.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  im- 
possible to  understand  how  the  court  could  form  any  opinion  on  the  subject  without 
this  man*s  testimony.  .The  most  important  of  the  office  books  is  declared  to  be  written 
in  hieroglyphics;  and  even  books  and  papers  kept  in  the  most  distinct  manner  ought 
never  to  be  considered  as  evidence  against  the  keeper  of  them  until  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  every  difficulty  that 
might  occur  to  the  casual  peruser  of  them. 

**  As,  also,  there  was  no  reason,  primAfacie,  to  doubt  that  Bapoo  was  the  person 
who  had  actually  received  the  monies  arising  from  the  irregularities  committed  in  the 
office.  It  seems  inconceivable  how  any  court,  witliout  previously  examining  him,  could 
take  upon  itself  to  declare  solemnly  that  these  monies  were  not  taken  for  the  profit  of 
the  receiver,  but  for  the  benefit  of  another  person.  Still  stranger,  if  possible,  must  it 
aj^pear  that  tlie  same  person,  who  had  himself  admitted  that  the  clerk  might  be  cheating 
either  his  master  or  the  public,  should  adjudge  that  the  master  alone  was  guilty.  Here 
every  principle  of  evidence  seems  to  be  disregarded,  and  not  even  an  attempt  made  to 
connect  the  conclusion  with  the  premises 

......"  Tlie  only  blame  which  Mr.  Erskine  can  attach  to  himself,  and  he 

never  shnmk  from  the  candid  acknowledgment  of  it,  is  his  having  continued  to  hold 
an  office,  to  which  neither  his  health  nor  his  other  duties  permitted  him  to  pay  proper 
attention.  But  the  unwillingness  which  every  person  experiences  to  be  convinced  that 
bis  constitution  is  irretrievably  debilitated  will  sufficiently  explain  his  having  looked 
forward  to  a  return  of  health,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  exercise  his  former 
superintendence  over  this  office.  In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  disappointed ;  and,  as 
it  is  well  known  to  his  friends,  he  had  determined  to  resign  this  situation  at  the  moment 
these  inquiries  commenced.  But  to  have  then  retired,  had  it  even  been  permitted, 
would  have  undoubtedly- been  construed  into  an  admission  of  impropriety  of  conduct ; 
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and  be  tlierefore  continued  to  hold  it  until  he  was  finally  deprived  (^  it  by  fbe  jadgmeot 
of  the  Recorder's  Court,  on  the  18th  June." 

There  was,  also,  another  point  most  improperly  introduced  by  the  Recorder 
into  his  speech  on  delivering  the  judgment  of  his  court  in  this  case,  as  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  interrogatories  on  which  Mr.  Erskine  had  been  privately 
examined,  and  animadverted  upon  by  him  in  the  most  unwarrantable  terour, 
which  in  thb  pamphlet  receives  the  following  conclusive  reply  i 

*'  The  first  point  is  with  respect  to  a  single  instance  of  Mr.  £rskine*s  having  de- 
manded a  fee  of  ten  rupees  from  a  Parsee  woman,  who,  though  warned  of  the  charge 
that  would  be  made,  had  refused  to  come  to  the  office,  for  attending  her  at  her  boose. 
In  the  above  charge  this  circumstance  is  noticed  in  these  terras  :  <  On  what  ground  Mr. 
Erskine  can  attempt  to  excuse  this^  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  heard  from  him  no  attempt 
at  excuse,  though  he  has  had  many  opportunities  given  hira  for  the  purpose.*  -  And 
farther: — <  I  do  not  understand  how  he  could  have  so  far  forgotten  bis  feelings  as  • 
gentleman,  and  his  principles  as  an  honest  roan.*  But  so  far  from  this  first  assertion 
being  the  case,  Mr.  Erskine,  on  being  sent  for  by  the  Recorder  on  the  13th  May,  dis- 
tinctly stated  to  him  that,  as  there  was  no  fee  laid  down  on  the  table  of  fees  in  the  court 
of  small  causes  for  business  done  out  of  the  office,  though  it  was  laid  down  for  other 
offices,  he  (Mr.  Erskine)  thought  the  fairest  analogy  to  go  by  was  the  practice  of  the 
commissioner  of  affidavits,  who,  in  his  office,  receives  one  rupee  for  swearing  an  affida- 
vit, but  had  ten  (it  ought  to  have  been  said  fifteen)  if  he  left  it.  Of  the  correctness  of 
this  conclusion  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  for  such  is  the  established  practice  in  all 
courts  when  an  officer  performs  any  service,  for  the  accommodation  o(  a  party,  to 
which  he  is  not  bound  by  his  official  duties ;  nor  can  any  reasonable  cause  be  asdgned 
why  the  officer,  when  thus  acting  out  of  the  regular  course  of  his  duty,  should  submit 
gratuitously  to  such  inconvenience  and  trouble.  The  right,  thererore,  that  Mr.  Erskioe 
had  to  require  a  fee  on  this  occasion  to  a  certain  amount,  the  Recorder  himself  could 
not  possibly  question ;  and  consequently  the  introduction  here  of  the  word  <  honest  *  is 
not  in  any  manner  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  amount  of  the  fee 
might,  indeed,  have  been  in  the  Recorder's  opinion  excessive ;  but  even  then,  as  no  fte 
was  laid  down,  the  taking  it  ought,  in  common  justice,  to  have  been  merely  ascribed 
to  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Erskine.** 

Under  these  circumstances,  will  Mr.  Buckingham  maintain  that  no  remarks 
ought  to  be  made  on  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  justice,  however  illegal  it 
maybe,  and  that  the  party  injured  must  suffer  in  silence  without  attempting  to 
expose  its  injustice  and  illegality?  For,  unless  a  plain  and  impartial  dtatement 
of  the  circumstances  of  a  case  and  of  the  law  applicable  to  it  constitute  alibd, 
this  pamphlet  deserves  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  the  term  libellous.  Bat 
what  interminable  pages  has  Mr.  Buckingham  written  in  order  to  prove  the 
injustice  of  subjecting  a  Briton  to  punishment,  or  even  to  any  loss,  without  a 
previous  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  1* 

The  specious  and  hypocritical  profession,  with  which  this  article  closes, 

proves 

*  In  the  Oriental  Herald  for  January  1827,  the  editor  hesitates  not  to  observe :—"  It  hat  happened, 
unfortunately  for  ourselves*  that  the  discussion  of  an  individual  case  has  occupied  a  very  larg^  and.  at 
some  may  consider,  disproportionate  share  of  our  space  and  attention.  But  it  may  at  least  be  conceded 
to  us,  that  during  all  the  period  of  this  painful  and  protracted  discussion,  no  great  gaieral  questioo,  no 
Important  public  interest,  and  no  other  cote  of  individual  oppregaion  has  been  overlooked  or  negleetei-* 
In  another  part  of  the  same  number,  p.  85,  Mr.  Buckingham  has  the  unblushing  effrontery  to  aflbm 
that  "  his  love  of  free  diacuaeion  is  not  an  idle  sound:  and  provided  statements  are  made,  oii  authoritiei 
which  he  has  every  reason  to  regard  as  accurate,  and  which,  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  others,  ait 
analysed  with  no  other  desire  than  that  of  stating  the  trutht  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  A«  trmlk 
he  should  hold  himself  a  traitor  to  that  freedom  of  the  press  for  which  he  has  done  and  suffered  aomacik 
if  he  eupprcaaed  auch  truth."  I  leave  it  to  him  to  reconcile  such  professions  as  these  to  his  having  preserr. 
ed  an  ungen«x)us  and  ungrateful  silence  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Erskine,  untU  it  afforded  htan  sa 
epportunity  of  publlihiDg  unfounded  and  cahmmioai  anertioos  against  Mr.  ElphinstoDe  and  Mr. 
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proves  nothing  more  than  Mr.  Buckingham's  inveterate  love  of  misrepre- 
sentation :  for,  if  he  had  been  ready  to  communicate  to  the  world  any  thing 
in  contradiction  of  his  own  calumnies,  he  held  in  his  own  hands  full  means  for 
refuting  them;  as  for  this  purpose  all  that  was  requisite  was  to  have  given. a 
concise  and  faithful  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet.  For  the  ques- 
tion, evidently,  is  not  whether  Mr.  Elphinstone  may  have  seen  it  in  manu^ 
script,*  but  whether  there  was  any  impropriety  in  printing  and  circulating  it  foe 
the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Erskine's  friends ;  and  this,  I  suspect,  even  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham himself  will  not  have  sufficient  assurance  to  affirm.  But,  from  this 
pamphlet  having  been  inserted  in  his  own  journal,  he  has  implicated  himself  in 
a  dilemma  the  most  embarrasing  :  for,  if  it  contains  "  gross  and  libellous 
insinuations*'  against  the  judges  of  Bombay,  its  insertion  in  the  CalcuUa 
Journal  shews  that  the  suppression  of  that  newspaper  was  perfectly  just ;  and  i^ 
as  I  maintain,  it  does  not,  what  opinion  ought  to  be  formed  of  Mr.  Buckings 
ham's  moral  character,  when  it  is  so  clearly  proved  that  not  even  the  certainty 
of  detection  can  deter  him  from  indulging  in  the  most  unfounded  and  virulent 
detraction  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham  may,  however,  plead  that  this  insertion  of  what  he  nov 
terms  a  libel  in  his  own  journal  had  escaped  his  notice  or  recollection;  (mt 
^en  his  ingenuity  in  defending  a  bad  cause  and  his  assurance  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  explain  away  or  to  repel  the  injurious  consequences  to  his  own  reputa^ 
tion  which  must  result  from  his  having  written  and  published  this  one  short; 
passage :— ^  The  chain  of  evidence  in  this  case  completely  establishes  the  fact 
of  a  connexion  between  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Adam,  and  the  Calcutta  John, 
Built  and  is  equally  creditable  to  them  all.  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  the  libeIlou9 
mmuscript  in  his  possession,  before  it  is  published ;  it  afterwards  appears  ii^ 
the  John  Bull  of  Calcutta,  the  secret  organ  of  the  Bengal  Government ;  whilst 
Mr.  Adam  (who  was  Mr.  Elphinstone's  first  cousin,  and  whose  acts  towards 
^e  Indian  press  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  so  extravagantly  praised)  was  a  member 
of  the  Bengal  Government."  For,  not  to  notice  the  exquisiteness  of  this  logic, 
and  the  striking  connexion  of  the  links  of  this  so  termed  chain  of  evidence,  it 
must  be  perfectly  obvious  that,  if  Sir  Edward  West  has  made  any  charge 
against  Mr.  Elphinstone,  this  assertion  can  form  no  part  of  it,  as  it  is  so  clearly 
a  gratuitous  and  malignant  supposition  of  the  ex-editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
But  Mr.  Buckingham  must  know  that  the  supreme  court  was  not  established  in 
Bombay  until  the  8th  May  1824,  nearly  seven  months  after  this  pamphlet  was 
printed  (in  October  1823);  that  consequently  neither  Mr.  Elphinstone  nor  Mr. 
Adam  could  possibly  have  been  privy  to  the  printing  and  circulating  a  libel  upon 
the  chief  justice  and  judges  of  Bombay;  and  that,  if  this  pamphlet  be  in  any 
respect  objectionable,  Mr.  Adam  could  have  had  no  concern  in  permitting,  ot 
prohibiting,  or  punishing  its  publication,  as  he  was  not  then  at  Calcutta,  but  at 
sea  on  his  passage  to  Bombay  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Any  remarks  on 
such  clear  and  incontrovertible  proofs  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  total  disregard  of 

fiu:t8  must  be  unnecessary. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Bombayy  \bih  September  182?.  Vindex. 

*^*  We  haye  taken  upon  ourselves  to  retrench  one  passage  in  this  letter,  aqd  to 
moderate  the  expressions  in  others,  conformably  to  our  rule  of  excluding,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, all  harsb  personal  reflections,  however  justly  they  may  be  applied. 

It  is  fisir  to  add,  that  a  reply  to  the  two  letters  in  the  Bombay  Courier  appeared  in  the 
Orienial  Herald  for  last  month. — Ed, 

•  Mr.  Adam  embarked  for  Bombay  from  Calcutta  on  the  12th  September  1883«  in  cooiequence  of  11 
health,  and  did  not  retonr  there  until  four  o)r  five  months  afterwaids. 
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111 
Pbofessok  Schulz,  of  Glessen,  whose  journey  through  Persia  aod  Tarkej,   | 

at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government,  with  a  view  of  roakhig  inquiries 

and  acquisitions  for  the  promotion  of  oriental  literature,  was  adverted  to  in  s 

letter  from  a  foreign  correspondent,  published  in  our  last  number,  has  made 

some  interesting  communications  to  M.  Saint  Martin,  of  the  Asiatic  Societf 

of  Paris,  respecting  the  contents  of  the  libraries  of  Constantinople.    Troa 

extracts  of  his  letters,  which  appear  in  the  two  numbers  of  the  Niew  Journal 

Atiaiigue,  we  obtain  the  following  information. 

M.  Schulz  states  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  number  of  libraries  which 
eust  in  the  vast  circumference  of  Constantinople.  There  are  many  which 
are  scarcely  known  to  any  one,  yet  are  as  rich  in  excellent  works  as  the  most 
celebrated  collections.  In  his  first  letter,  M.  Schulz  names  thirty  libraries 
which  he  had  then  visited^  His  examination  of  their  contents  was  almal 
wholly  limited  to  a  search  for  historical  manuscripts,  which  he  deemed  to  bt 
the  most  important  objects ;  hereby  confirming  the  observation  of  our  corros- 
pondent,  as  to  the  contempt  which  the  professor  entertains  for  Oriental  poetry. 
Several  of  these  libraries  possess  no  historian,  properly  so  called :  many,  how- 
ever, possess  works  of  history  of  real  value — works,  the  very  name  of  which 
are  unknown  in  Europe,  or  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  lost.  M. 
Schulz  has  furnished  M.  Saint  Martin  with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  historical 
and  geographical  works  which  are  contained  in  sixteen  of  the  chief  libraries 
of  Constantinople,  reckoned  to  be  the  most  abundant  in  historians.  Amongst 
the  manuscripts  examined  by  M.  Schulz  in  these  different  collections,  he  was 
chiefly  struck  with  the  works  of  Ebn  Alathir,  Ebn  Alasakir,  Ebn  Aladim,  and 
£bn  Khaldune,  not  one  of  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he  says,  is  to  be  found 
in  Europe.  When  it  is  likely  to  be  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  for  M. 
Schulz  says  each  of  these  works  consists  of  a  large  number  of  folio  volumes, 
to  write  out  which  is  nearly  as  impracticable  as  it  is  to  procure  a  copy  where 
they  are  guarded  with  a  sort  of  religious  care.  M.  Schulz  succeeded  in 
making  extracts  from  Ebn  Alathir's  work  (which  is  contained  in  two  enormous 
folio  volumes  in  the  library  of  the  Grand  Vizir,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  in  six 
smaller  folio  volumes  in  that  of  Ateef  Efiendi),  relating  to  the  history  of 
Persia,  from  Kaiomortz  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  author,  as  he  states  in 
his  preface,  has  inserted  in  his  work  the  great  TariM  of  Tabari.  Ebn  Alathir  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Arabian  historians,  and  merits,  according  to  M.  Schulz, 
the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  in  the  East. 

The  works  of  Ebn  Asakir  and  Ebn  Adeem  upon  Damascus  and  Aleppo  are 
termed  by  M.  Schulz  colossal:  "  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,*'  he  says,  "  how  a 
single  person  was  able,  not  merely  to  compose,  but  even  to  copy,  a  work  so 
gigantic  as  that  of  Ebn  Asakir,  forming  eleven  volumes  folio,  and  consisting  of 
from  £0,000  to  92,000  folio  pages  in  very  small  writing ;  in  other  words,  of  a 
million  of  lines,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions  of  letters."  These  two  works 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  history. 

The  other  work  which  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  M.  Schulz  during  his 
stay  at  Constantinople  was  that  of  Ebn  Khaldune,  which  M.  Von  Hammer 
had  asserted  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  libraries  of  that  city.  It 
was  found,  however,  by  M.  Schulz  in  the  fine  library  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in 
front  of  the  mosque  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  (Shahzadekler-Jamisi) ;  it 
consisted  of  seven  folio  volumes.  M.  Schulz  copied  out  several  of  the 
chapters  in  the  fifth  volume^  whi<;h .  contains  the  History  of  the  Berbers,  io; 

eluding 
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eluding  very  valuable  details  respecting  the  origin,  genealogies,  and  country  of 
this  nation.  A  translation  of  these  fragments,  which  is  promised  by  M.  Saint 
Martin,  will  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  the  eulogy  of  M.  Schulz  is  just, 
namely,  that  *^  Ebn  Khaldune  is  as  excellent  an  historian  as  he  is  a  judicious 
philosopher." 

It  is  but  just  to  M.  Von  Hammer  to  state  that  M.  Schulz  acknowledges 
that  he  had  long  searched  in  vain  for  this  history ;  and  though  the  Tarikh* 
Mbn^Khaldun  often  appeared  in  the  Turkish  catalogues  (which  are  horribly 
imperfect  and  erroneous),  the  work  proved  to  be  the  prolegomena.  He  sue-* 
ceeded,  at  last,  in  finding  it,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Grand  Vizir,  Ibrahim  Pacha. 

.  M.  Schulz  made  inquiries,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  for  Armenian 
books ;  he  found  them  to  be  very  rare  at  Constantinople,  owing,  he  supposes, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  destruction  of  the  library  of  the  Patriarch  and 
those  of  other  Armenians,  which  were  totally  consumed  in  the  great  fire  of 
im 

M.  Schulz  found  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission .  to  the 
Turkish  libraries,  more  especially  owing  to  the  state  of  agitation  in  which  the 
government  is  at  present,  which  renders  it  more  jealous  than  ever  of  trifles. 
The  present  Sultan  has  long  shewn  himself  disinclined,  M.  Schulz  says,  to 
encourage  scientific  researches  by  Christians  in  his  empire.  Not  a  great  while 
ago,  a  firman  prohibited  all  the  booksellers  of  Constantinople  from  selling  any 
Arabic,  Persian,  or  Turkish  MSS.  to  non-Musulmans.  This  measure  would 
have  greatly  embarrassed  M.  Schulz  if  he  had  not  found  means  to  elude  it 
completely.  The  Reis  Efiendi  would  not  even  grant  a  firman  for  entering  the 
mosques  to  which  most  of  the  libraries  are  attached,  stating,  on  application, 
that  the  Porte  was  not  in  the  habit  of  granting  permission  to  enter  the  mosques 
except  to  ambassadors.  M.  Schulz  at  length  obtained  an  introduction  to 
some  ulemas  of  influence,  who  treated  him  with  great  politeness  and  attention, 
and  by  their  means  be  was  enabled  to  enter  the  libraries  and  copy  the  manu- 
scripts. He  adds :  "  It  was  only  necessary  for  me  in  these  visits  to  assume 
the  Turkish  costume,  less  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  faithful,  who 
might  have  been  scandalized  at  the  sight  of  a  Frank  in  places  consecrated  to 
prayer  (and  where  I  observed,  almost  daily,  the  sheikhs  giving  lessons  to 
numerous  pupils),  than  to  avoid  the  singular  questions  and  the  fatiguing  civi- 
lities with  which  I  was  always  oppressed  when  I  was  recognized  as  a  Frank  and 
Christian :  for  I  can  assure  you  (and  I  shall  enter  more  into  detail  upon  this 
point  in  a  future  letter),  it  is  the  highest  absurdity  to  imagine  the  population  of 
Constantinople  to  be  so  intolerant  and  fanatical  as  some  journals  in  Europe 
wish  to  represent  to  their  readers.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  journals 
without  being  provoked  at  the  signal  dishonesty  which  seems  to  govern  what- 
ever they  state  concerning  this  capital,  and  all  that  has  passed  within  it  for 
some  years  back.'* 
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THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

To  tfie  Editor  of  the  AdcUic  Journal, 

Sir  :  By  your  Journal  for  February  last,  I  perceiye  that  a  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  those  in  authority  at  Calcutta,  proposing 
that  the  amount  of  pensions  to  retired  military  officers  shall  in  future  depend 
on  length  of  service  instead  of  on  the  rank  attained  by  them.  That  this  alte> 
ration  in  the  r^ulations  of  the  service  would  be  hailed  by  the  officers  of  the 
East-India  Company's  army  with  delight  and  satisfaction,  I  think  admits  of 
little  doubt,  for  it  is  founded  on  justice,  and  would  forward  the  object  of  the 
Bast-India  Company  to  reward  length  of  service,  and  to  prevent  officers'  pen- 
sions depending  so  much  on  chance  oi  regimental  promotion  as  they  do  it 
present. 

Although  advancement  in  the  East-India  Company's  army  is  by  regimentil 
seniority,  yet  there  is  great  supersession  from  various  causes,  which  cannot  be 
obviated  without  reverting  to  the  former  plan,  of  all  promotions  being  aiade 
in  the  line,  which  was  found  very  inconvenient.  Supersession  or  unequal  pro- 
motion of  officers  in  corps  is  so  great,  that  it  daily  happens  that  some  officers 
gain  the  rank  of  lieut.  colonel  (and  some  few  of  lieut.  colonel  commandant) 
after  twenty-two  years'  actual  service,  whilst  others  remain,  after  an  equal 
period  of  service,  only  captains,  and  are  consequently  entitled  to  only  about 
half  the  amount  of  pension  their  more  fortunate  brother  officers  are. 

In  alluding  to  these  circumstances,  I  of  course  make  no  coropldnt  against 
our  honourable  masters,  nor  any  invidious  remarks  against  their  fortunate  ser- 
vants ;  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  an  evil,  and  of  suggesting  the  mode 
of  rectifying  it,  with  the  hope  that  the  matter  may  be  taken  up  in  a  quarter 
where  it  may  meet  with  due  consideration. 

.  According  to  the  present  regulations,  an  officer  after  twenty-two  years' 
actual  service  in  India  may  retire  on  the  pay  of  the  rank  he  has  attained,  and 
I  believe  that,  taking  the  average  of  the  service,  officers  having  served  that 
length  of  time  are  generally  majors ;  many  lieut.  colonels ;  and  some  cap- 
tains. Now  the  difference  between  the  pension  of  a  captain  and  of  a  lieut 
colonel  being  so  very  great,  and  slowness  of  promotion  bearing  so  heavily  on 
many  deserving  officers,  I  propose  that  after  twenty-two  years'  actual  service 
every  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pension  of  major,  and  after  thirty  years' 
actual  service  to  that  of  lieut.  colonel,  even  if  he  has  not  obtained  those  ranks 
vSiot  those  periods  of  service. 

As  military  officers  for  the  most  part  rise  to  those  ranks  at  the  above-men- 
tlonod  lengths  of  servitude,  I  should  think  the  East-India  Company  would  not 
At  nil  object  to  adding  such  a  clause  as  I  propose  to  the  present  military  retiring 
rt>|tulntions,  which  might  otherwise  stand  as  they  are ;  for  I  only  wish  to  secure 
\\\^  pension  of  major  to  all  officers  after  twenty-two  years'  service,  and  that  of 
tW\Ut  colonel  after  thirty  years'  service ;  but  I  would  not  prevent  those  who 
^NM\v  bt»  fortunate  in  their  promotion  from  getting  the  pension  of  the  rank  they 
VMO^  \w<^  Arrived  at. 

lMt(\liMi  compensating  officers  for  slow  promotion,  and  putting  them  on  a 
^FM^  >KUh  tltc^ir  more  lucky  but  not  more  deserving  fellow-servants,  I  con- 
;(>t^W  ^  KiMt^Iudia  Company's  service  would  be  benefited  by  this  regulation 
'^Mi^  -lA^tHMk  M  it  would  induce  some  worn-out  and  enervated  fidd  officers 
:^  -«Mfi^  4mil  |j^  l^Ace  to  younger  and  more  active  individuals  ^  thtrtby^increas- 

%   HMMMtHmw  ^kWcH  in  India  is  at  times  so  much  required  to  bring  forward 

officers 
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officers  to  the  beads  of  corps  before  their  mental  abilities  and  physical  powers 
are  decayed. 

I  will  now  turn  to  another  point  concernyig  the  supersession  of  officers. 
Great  dissatisfaction  exists  amongst  the  subalterns  of  the  Company'9  army  at 
the  order  issued  about  eight  years  ago  altering  the  date  from  which  subalterns 
are  to  get  the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  for  many  have  been  thrown  back  as  much 
as  three  years  by  the  alteration,  and  are  daily  superseded  by  officers  who  get 
their  companies  sooner  than  they  do.  Several  memorials  having  been  sent  in 
on  the  subject,  many  subalterns  are  anxiously  hoping  that  the  regulation  will 
be  restored  to  its  former  purport,  that  all  subalterns  shall  be  promoted  to 
captains  by  brevet  fifteen  years  after  they  have  been  admitted  into  the  service 
and  done  duty  as  officers,  and  not  as  at  present,  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
the  officer's  first  commission,  which  in  fiengal  is  not  given  to  him  till  there  is 
a  vacancy  to. bring  him  on  the  strength  of  a  regiment,  and  this  in  some  cases 
has  not  been  till  three  years  or  upwards  after  the  individual  has  been  admitted 
into  the  service  and  done  duty  with  a  corps  as  an  officer. 

The  new  regulation  is  an  anomaly,  and  at  variance  with  others  by  which  the 
time  a  cadet  acts  as  an  officer  with  a  corps  till  there  is  a  vacancy  to  bring  him 
on  its  strength,  tells  as  actual  service  when  calculating  the  period  from  which 
an  officer  is  entitled  to  his  furlough  or  to  his  retiring  pension.  It  seems  ridicu- 
lous that  an  officer  is  given  credit  for  actual  service  for  the  same  time  it  two 
important  cases,  and  not  in  a  third,  and  most  people  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
why  the  original  regulation  was  altered. 

Sir,  I  have  perhaps  dilated  more  on  these  subjects  than  you  can  spare  me 
room  for  in  your  valuable  Journal,  I  may  therefore  on  a  future  occasion  ehdea- 
vonr  to  shew  the  expediency  of  the  East-India  Company  urging  his  Majesty  to 
grant  them  the  power  of  giving  their  military  officers  the  rank  of  colonel  when 
raised  to  the  command  of  regiments,  as  was  the  case  previous  to  the  year  1806 ; 
and  at  present  I  will  merely  refer  your  readers  and  those  concerned  to  the  able 
letter  on  the  matter  by  a  Bengal  Captain  in  No.  8  of  the  British  Indian  Military 
Repository f  published  at  Calcutta  in  March  1826. 

Requesting  you  will  give  this  letter  a  place  in  the  next  number  of  your 

Joomal, 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

London,  March '[4th,lS2S,  ABengallee.    \ 


ODE    BY   KOODRUT. 

(TranslcUed  by  Bishop  Heber,) 

AiCBiTXOV*s  voice  was  in  my  ear,  she  whispered  yesterday, 
**  How  goodly  is  the  land  of  Room,  how  wide  the  Rassian  sway ! 
How  blest  to  conquer  either  realm,  and  dwell  through  life  to  come^ 
liulled  by  the  harp's  melodious  string,  cheered  by  the  northern  drum ! ) 
But  Wisdom  heard  :  <<  O  youth,"  she  said,  <<  in  passion's  fetter  tied, 
O  come  and  see  a  sight  with  me  shall  cure  thee  of  thy  pride  !"  , 
She  led  me  to  a  lonely  dell,  a  sad  and  shady  ground. 
Where  many  an  ancient  sepulchre  gleamed  in  the  moonshine  round. 
**  And  biere  Secunder  sleeps,*'  she  cried ; — <<  this  is  his  rival's  stone ; 
And  here  the  mighty  chief  reclines  who  reared  the  Median  throne. 
Inquire  of  these,  doth  aught  of  all  their  ancient  pomp  remain, 
Saift  late  regret,  and  bitter  tears  for  ever  and  in  vain  ?" 

Aiiat.  Joum.  Vol.  25.  No.  1 48.        3  P 
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TURKISH  POLITICS. 

The  near  prospect  of  a  war  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  pregnant 
perhaps  with  consequences  of  vast  importance  to  the  political  interests  of 
bothy  b  one  of  those  subjects  which  fall  within  the  sphere  of  this  joumd. 
All  persons  who  are  connected  by  any  tie  whatsoever  with  oriental  politics ; 
all  who,  from  motives  either  of  philanthropy  or  curiosity,  are  induced  to 
bestow  an  occasional  glance  upon  the  East,  must  have  watched  with  seriom 
attention  the  gradual  operation  of  those  causes,  which,  from  an  early  period 
of  the  transactions  between  Turkey  and  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  per* 
tended  that  result  which  seems  now  to  have  taken  place. 

How  far  these  powers  are  justified  in  interfering  between  the  Ottoman  go- 
vernment and  their  revolted  subjects  the  Greeks,  is  a  question  which  is  not  to 
be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  the  dogmas  of  jurists,  or  even  to  precedents, 
tn  the  great  association  of  independent  states  there  must  be  acknowledged  to 
exist,  an  inherent  right  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  each  individual  state, 
where  extreme  cases  of  political  disorder  occur,  which  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  rest. 

In.  the  case  of  Greece,  the  people  spontaneously  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
8ubje<M:ion  to  the  Porte,  on  account  of  the  tyranny  and  vexation  which  they 
had  endured  for  many  years ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  allege  that  the  groundi 
of  their  revolt  were  insufficient.     They  were  not  aided  or  encouraged  therein 
by  any  other  power ;  in  fact,  they  have  experienced,  in  several  ways,  such 
treatment  from  their  fellow  Christians  in  Europe,  as  would  justify  the  Greeks 
in  considering  them  in   the  light  of  foes  rather  than  friends.    It  remained 
then  to  be  seen  whether  the  Turkish  government  possessed  the  means  of  re* 
ducing  their  revolted  subjects  to  obedience ;  in  default  of  which,  the  latter 
became  virtually  free.    It  is  a  doctrine  which,  if  ever  seriously  maintained,  k 
by  this  time  pretty  well  exploded,  that  an  authority  can  be  asserted  by  one 
country  over  another,  altogether  distinct  from  it  in  religion,  language,  and 
manners,  and  originally  acquired  by  conquest,  when  the  former  has  lost  its 
ability  to  maintain  that  authority  by  force.    The  latent  claim  may,  indeed,  be 
cherished  for  the  sake  of  ultimately  obtaining  some  equivalent,  as  in  the  case 
of  France  and  Hayti ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and 
policy,  as  well  as  at  variance  with  precedents  in  modern  history,  to  HM  \he 
doctrine  of  indefeasible  right  in  such  cases. 

The  Turks  had  ample  time  (nearly  six  years)  and  abundant  opportunities 
for  recovering  their  lost  authority ;  in  spite  of  these  favourable  circumstances, 
and  notwithstanding  the  debilitated  condition  of  Greece,  mostly  owing  to  the 
indiscretions  of  its  rulers,  the  Turks  have  failed  to  re-establish  their  dominion. 
What  was  the  course  which  it  was  incumbent  for  the  other  powers  to  pursue, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  interminable  contest, — this  constant  flow  of 
human  blood  ?  Doubtless,  to  interpose  by  their  friendly  advice  and  remon- 
strances between  the  parties,  and  to  recommend  the  Turkish  goyemment  to 
consent  to  the  modified  independence  of  Greece,  ahready  virtually  firee. 

The  great  powers  of  Europe  accordingly  did  so  advise,  and  thdjr  advice 
was  rejected  by  the  Porte. 

Nothing  then  remained  but  that  the  interposing  powers  shouM  solemnly 
prescribe  to  themselves  the  measures  which,  under  these  drcumstanceSj  it  was 
their  duty  to  adopt,  in  order  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  world  at  large,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  own  individual  states.  This'  step  was  taken ;  and  the 
treaty  of  London,  dated  6th  July  18S7>  contains  a  declaration  of  the  views 

-  and 
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and  intentions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  to  the  following 
eiSect:* 

The  contracting  parties  will  ofier  to  the  Porte  to  mediate  between  it  and 
the  Greeks ;  which  offer  shall  be  made  by  a  joint  declaration  signed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  three  powers  at  Constantinople ;  and  there  shall  be 
made,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  two  belligerent  parties,  a  demand  for  an 
immediate  armistice,  as  an  indispensable  condition  preliminary  to  negociation. 
The  arrangement  to  be  proposed  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  shall  rest  on  the 
following  terms : — The  Greeks  shall  hold  of  the  Sultan  as  lord  paramount; 
and  shall,  in  consideration  thereof,  pay  to  the  Ottoman  empire  an  annual 
tribute,  fixed  for  ever  by  mutual  agreement.  The  Greeks  shall  be  governed 
by  rulers  chosen  by  themselves,  but  in  whose  appointment  the  Porte  shall  have 
a  voice.  The  details  of  the  separation  of  the  two  states,  the  indemnifica* 
tion^  to  the  proprietors  of  Turkish  property  in  the  territories  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Greeks,  and  other  subordinate  matters,  to  be  adjusted  by  subsequent 
n^gociations  between  the  contracting  powers  and  the  two  contending  parties ; 
and  the  former  engage  to  follow  up  the  salutary  work  of  the  pacification  of 
Grreece  on  these  bases  without  d^Iay.  By  a  secret  article,  the  contracting 
parties  agree,  that,  if  the  Ottoman  Porte  does  not  accept,  within  one  month, 
the  proposed  mediation,  the  representatives  of  the  three  powers  at  Con*- 
^tantinople  shall  declare  to  the  Porte,  that  the  evils  inseparable  from  tile  state 
of  things  subsisting  in  the  East  for  the  last  six  years  impose  upon  the  con- 
.tracting  powers  the  necessity  of  approximating  with  the  Greeks,  by  means 
of  eommercial  relations  and  consular  agents.  If  within  one  month  the  Porte 
■or  the  Greeks  reject  the  proposed  armistice,  the  contrajcting  powers  shall 
declare  to  the  party  wishing  to  continue  hostilities,  their  intention  to  "  exert 
all  the  means  which  circumstances  may  suggest  to  their  prudence  to  obtain 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  armistice ;"  and  they  will  **  conjointly  employ  all 
thdr  means  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  thereof."  If  the  Porte  shall 
not  adopt  the  propositions  made  to  it,  or  the  Greeks  shall  renounce  the  con- 
ditions stipulated  in  their  favour,  the  three  powers  will  nevertheless  continue 
to  prosecute  the  work  of  pacification  on  the  bases  agreed  upon  between  them. 
A  stipulation  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows : — *^  The  contracting 
powers  will  not  seek  in  these  arrangements  any  augmentation  of  territory,  any 
exclusive  influence,  or  any  commercial  advantage  for  their  subjects  which  the 
subjects  of  any  other  nation  may  not  equally  obtain." 

Before  this  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Turkish  government,  indeed 
prior  to  its  execution,  the  Porte  had  issued  (9th  June)  a  manifesto,  with 
reference  to  the  interference  of  the  resident  ministers  at  Constantinople  and 
the  pro&red  mediation  of  the  European  powers,  in  which  the  Sultan  protests 
against  such  a  right,  alleging  that  interference  on  the  part  of  one  or  more 
powers  in  the  affairs  of  another,  is  destructive  of  that  system  and  order  of 
things  established  by  the  creator  in  the  universe,  and  to  which  the  flourishing 
condition  of  this  world  is  owing ;  and  that  if  such  interference  be  abstractedly  un^ 
just,  it  is  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  *'  the  afiairs  of  which 
are  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  sacred  legislation,  and  all  its  regulations, 
national  and  political,  are  strictly  connected  with  the  principles  of  religion." 

Now  the  Greeks  (says  this  document),  who  form  part  of  the  nations  inbabitiog  the 
countries  coDquered  ages  ago  by  the  Ottoman  arms,  and  who  from  generation  to 

generation 

•  According  to  the  copy  of  the  treaty  published  in  the  newspapers.  Although  copies  of  this  txeaty 
and  of  the  protocol  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  4th  April  1826}  have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  they 
have  not  been  printed. 
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generation  have  been  tributary  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  faave,  like  the 
other  nations  that  since  the  origin  of  Islamism  remained  faithfully  in  submisBioB^ 
alwajrs  enjoyed  perfect  repose  and  tranquillity  under  the  aegis  of  our  legislation.  It  is 
notorious  that  these  Greeks  have  been  treated  like  Mussulmans  in  every  respect,  and 
as  to  every  thing  which  regards  their  property,  the  maintenance  of  their  personal  te* 
curity,  and  the  defence  of  their  honour ;  that  they  have  been,  particularly  under  Uie 
glorious  reign  of  the  present  sovereign,  loaded  with  benefits  far  exceeding  those  which 
their  ancestors  enjoyed.  But  it  is  precisely  this  degree  of  favour,  this  height  of  con- 
fort  and  tranquillity,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  excited  by  malignant  men, 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  such  marks  of  benevolence. 

This  affords  a  curious  specimen  of  Turkish  sincerity ;  and  if  the  rest  of  tlie 
allegations  contained  in  this  document  are  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  and  no 
more,  the  assertion  that  '^  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  some 
ministers  of  friendly  courts  resident  at  the  Sublime  Porte  offered  effectiye 
assistance  in  punishing  the  rebels,"  which  offer  was  declined  on  the  ground 
that  the  Porte  could  not  admit  of  foreign  interference,  is  not  (as  it  otherwise 
would  be)  entitled  to' much  regard.  ■  The  document  concludes  with  a  declaoh 
tibn  that  the  Porte  will  neither  hear  nor  understand  propositions  which  require 
it  to  renounce  its  rights  on  Greece ;  and  that  *'  if,  with  the  aid  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  Sublime  Porte  resume  full  possession  of  that  country,  it  will 
then  always  act,  as  well  for  the  present  as  the  future,  in  conformity- with  the 
ordinances  which  its  holy  law  prescribes  with  respect  to  its  subjects." 

The  position  taken  by  the  Turkish  government  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure, 
distinct  from  the  ground  upon  which  the  allied  powers  rest  their  interference, 
and  upon  which  it  is  either  approved  or  condemned  by  the  politicians  of 
Christendom. 

When  the  treaty  of  London  was  communicated  to  the  Porte  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  allied  powers,  in  August  last,  the  answer  returned  by  the  Reit 
Effendi  was  a  referei^ce  to  the  manifesto  just  quoted,  accompanied  by  a  declar»- 
tion  of  the  decided  resolution  of  the  Sultan  to  adhere  to  the  principles  ood- 
tained  in  that  document,  and  to  reject  the  interference  of  foreign  powers 
between  the  Porte  and  its  rebellious  subjects.  This  answer  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  government  was  delivered  with  a  full  knowledge  that  fleets  had  been 
equipped  by  the  allied  powers,  and  were  at  hand  to  aid  in  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect 

In  the  month  of  September  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  Pacha  of  £|gypt 
against  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  entered  the  port  of  Navarin,  and  the  com- 
mander, Ibrahim  Pacha,  soon  after  commenced  what  is  termed  by  Sir  E.  Co- 
drington  a  **  brutal  war  of  extermination "  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  No  resistance  was  offered  to  the  entrance  of  the  expedition  iato 
Navarin  by  the  British  fleet  which  was  off  that  port ;  but  its  blockade  was  soob 
after  commenced  by  the  allied  squadrons,  and  it  appears  that  the  commanders 
of  the  combined  forces  were  instructed  to  prevent  any  reinforcement  of  men 
and  stores  being  sent  to  the  Turco-Egyptian  army  in  the  Morea. 

On  the  25th  September,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  a  conference  with  the  comman- 
ders of  the  allied  squadrons,  consented  to  a  provisional  suspension  of  hosdiities. 
A  violation  of  his  pledge,  however,  in  the  perpetration  of  atrocious  cruel- 
ties upon  the  Greeks,  men,  women,  and  children,  led  to  the  entrance  of  the 
allied  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  Navarin,  and  to  the  memorable  action  of  the 
'23d  October. 

This  **  untoward "  event;  for  such  it  may  be  termed  without  the  slightest 
imputation  upon  the  commanders  of  the  allied  squadrons,  necessarily  disor- 
dered the  relative  state  of  affairs  between  Turkey  and  the  three  interposing 

states; 
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states;  and  if  the  Porte,  antecedently  to  that  event,  stood  firmly  upon  the 
ground  that  interference  was  a  violation  of  its  sovereign  and  independent  rights, 
how  much  more  was  it  called  upon  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  those  powers, 
when  that  interference  had  been  enforced  by  the  total  destruction  of  a  Turkish 
armament !  The  view  which  the  Porte  was  constrained  to  take  of  this  trans* 
action  precluded  a  consideration  of  the  conduct  piursued  by  its  own  commander ; 
it  was  the  insult  offered  to  its  independence,  in  thus  dictating  to  a  Turkish 
commander,  by  force,  however  blameable  might  be  the  conduct  of  that  ofi&ceff 
abstractedly. 

The  question  which  arose  out  of  the  treaty  of  London  thus  became  em- 
broiled with  others,  whereby  the  differences  between  the  interposing  and  the 
recusant  powers  are  rendered  incapable  of  adjustment  without  very  material 
concessions  on  one  side  or  on  both.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  must, 
virtually  annul  the  treaty  of  London,  or  Turkey  must  recede  altogo^er  from 
her  principles  regarding  interference,  which  she  can  hardly  be  expecteil  to  sur«? 
render  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 

'  Hostilities  seem,  therefore,  inevitable :  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction  have 
been  given  by  Turkey  to  one  of  the  allied  powers,  and  manifestos  have 
been  reciprocally  issued  by  Turkey  and  Russia.  , 

In  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  London,  there  is,  as  already  quoted^  a 
declaration  that  the  respective  contracting  parties  will  not  seek  any  political 
aggrandizement  under  that  treaty.  Such  a  renunciation  (were  we  accustomed 
to  attribute  much  virtue  to  self-denying  clauses  in  treaties  of  this  nature)  is 
not  irreconcileable  with  as  large  an  appropriation  of  territory  as  Russia  is  able 
to  wrest  from  the  Turks.  If  a  state  be  forced  into  a  war  by  the  hostile  con- 
duct of  her  natural  foe,  it  is  not  apparent  upon  what  ordinary  principle  she  can 
be  prevented  from  making  as  much  advantage  of  her  success  as  the  conquered 
will  allow  her.  Our  Indian  Government  was  forced  into  the  Burmese  war 
much  against  its  inclination ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  too  of  our  recorded  disin- 
clination to  further  augmentation  of  territory  in  that  quarter,  we  did  take  firom 
the  Burmese  a  part  of  their  territory,  and  we  were  justified  in  so  doing. 

The  other  European  powers  may,  indeed,  view  with  jealous  eyes  the  increase 
of  a  power  already  so  formidable  in  extent  as  Russia,  and  may  interfere  to  pre^ 
▼ent  any  further  increase,  upon  grounds  analogous  to  those  which  constitute 
the  incipient  principle  of  interference  in  Turkish  politics ;  namely,  a  regard  to 
the  general  welfare.  This  interference  must  be  backed,  as  in  the  other  case,  by 
force;  and  hence  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  expect  great. political  events 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West  are  by  no  means  groundless. 

The  change  in  the  British  ministry  since  the  treaty  of  London,  and  an  im- 
pression resulting  from  that  change,  that  our  government  views  the  objects  of 
that  treaty  with  altered  eyes,  may  have  stimulated  the  confidence  of  Turkey^ 
and  proportionably  alarmed  the  suspicions  of  the  Russian  emperor;  and 
hence  may  have  arisen  the  precipitate  haste  with  which  the  two  powers 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  warlike  attitude  towards  each  other.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  Russia  is  called  upon  to  protect  her  frontier  in  time 
firom  the  ravages  of  the  barbarous  troops  which  form  the  advanced  guard  of  a 
Turkish  army. 

It  is  consolatory  to  find  from  the  declarations  of  the  ministry,  that  the  views 
of  government  in  regard  to  Greece,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  London, 
have  not  changed.  Still  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  with  so  many  provocatives  as 
exist  on  both  sides,  Russia  and  Turkey  may  come  into  actual  collision,  on 
grounds  independent  of  the  treaty;  and  once  commenced,  a  war  on  the 
Danube  may  extend  to  the  Indus.  , 
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To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Adatic  Journal, 

SiE :  Your  valuable  work  up  to  May  last  has  reached  us  in  this  distant  land, 
and  also  a  journal  by  Timkowski,  relating  the  circumstances  of  his  misuon  to 
Peking  in  1820.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  affairs  of  China,  communicated 
from  the  north,  through  Russia,  to  Europe.  Timkowski's  book  is  uscfiJ  |f 
respecting  Mongolia,  and  the  Archimandrite  Hyacinth's  portion,  which  treats 
of  Turkestan.  Concerning  China  Proper  there  is  nothing  new,  except  the 
envoy's  own  personal  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  Peking. 

The  bishop  elect  of  Peking,  of  whom  he  speaks,  has  arrived  here  on  hn 
way  to  Europe  to  see  his  old  mother,  as  the  pretext  was.  The  Emperor 
granted  his  request,  and  added,  ''  when  your  mother  dies,  you  need  not  take 
the  troutife  to  return.'*  One  old  Portuguese,  and  only  one,  of  all  the  Konuah 
inissionaries,  remains  at  court,  and  he  is  under  orders  to  retire. 

The  pretender  to  the  dominion  of  Little  Bucharia,  or  Turkestan,  Chim^siih 
hur  Hocho,*  of  the  family  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabian  prophet,  has  been  driven 
from  Acksa,  Koten,  Yarkand,  and  Kashgar,  beyond  the  Chinese  ]froiitier» 
into  the  territories  of  the  Booroots.  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  China  wu 
very  much  annoyed  at  not  catching  the  rebel. 

The  Peking  Gazette  has  of  late  been  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  western 
war,  and  rumour  sa3rs  the  rebels  have  returned  to  the  charge. 

Timkowski  has  made  some  mistakes ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  the  Chinese 
language  cs^nnot  be  printed  with  moveable  t3rpes ;  but  there  are  Chinese  books 
in  Peking  and  In  Canton,  printed  with  moveable  types,  and  there  are  some  hi 
Dr.  Morrison's  Chinese  library  in  London.  Still  his  book  is  a  very  useful  one 
for  those  who  take  an  interest  in  eastern  Asia. 

Klaproth,  in  his  usual  petulant  manner,  has  done  as  much  as  he  could  bj 
bold  assertions,  to  undervalue  the  work,  and  has  again  shewn  his  hostility  to 
the  English  and  to  Dr.  Morrison,  whose  Dictionaiy,  he  says,  is  full  of  faults, 
and  is  not  better  than  that  edited  by  De  Guignes,  under  the  patronage  of 
Kapoleon ;  for  it  **  obliges  you  to  consult  the  originals."  Now  the  foct  is,  it 
gives  you  the  Chinese  characters  and  translations  of  the  phrases,  and  enables 
you,  by  references,  to  consult  many  of  the  originals.  It  is,  indeed,  a  terrible 
fault  in  a  dictionary  of  a  foreign  language,  to  enable  you  to  refer  to  the  origi- 
nal works. quoted;  but  Morrison  is  guilty  of  doing  so;  "  if  indeed,"  says  the 
sceptical  sage,  "  Morrison  be  the  author  of  the  Dictionary."  He  has  bc^n 
to  doubt  this ;  he  will  next  assert  it ;  and,  in  the  third  place  (if  his  life  con- 
tinue), he  will  refer  to  his  own  writings  to  prove  it. 

Modern  China  abounds  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  This  neighbourhood 
has  been  lately  shocked  by  a  melancholy  case  of  matricide  by  poison.  The 
perpetrator,  who  meant  to  poison  her  husband,  was  instantly  hurried  before 
the  several  courts,  and,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  sentenced  to  the 
death  called  Ta-ling-che,  She  was  bound,  carried  to  Tyburn,  denuded,  fast- 
ened to  a  cross,  arras,  limbs,  and  head  cut  off,  leaving  only  the  trunk,  which 
was  stabbed  to  the  heart !  Her  head  was  enclosed  in  a  cage,  and  carried  to 
the  place  where  she  committed  the  crime,  to  be  hung  up  and  exposed  to  the 
public,  to  deter  from  the  repetition  of  such  crimes. 

The  local  magistrate  has  issued  an  official  account  of  the  transaction,  with 
admonitions  appended,  addressed  to  the  people ;  and  two  balladi>  have  been 

written 

*  Called  also  *•  Hochihnetih:* 
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written  and  circulated,  by  sale,  to  excite  horror  in  the  minds  of  all  young 
wires,  and  prevent  their  disobedience  to  husband's  mothers. 

The  magistrate  says  Lo^he,  the  young  woman,  was  in  bad  health,  and 
very  unable  to  do  the  work  required  by  her  old.  mother-in-law,  Luh-^he.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  mother  scolded  and  struck  her,  and  got  her  husband 
and  his  brother  to  do  the  same.  They  also  threatened  to  take  her  before  the 
police  to  have  her  publicly  chastised  for  her  disobedience.  Then  the' mixed 
fedings  of  indignation  and  fear  urged  her  to  |dot  the  death  of  her  mother.' 
.  The  balUids  howeyer  give  a  different  account :  they  state  that  eaHy  beuE^' 
left  an  orphan,  her  married  sister  persuaded  her  husband  to  bring  her  up,. to' 
wbich  be  readily  assented.  She  was  beautiful,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
China,  the  writer  says,  therefore  miserable*  The  husband  formed  the  design 
ef  seducing  her,  and  he  suggested  to  his  wife  to  go  and  say  masses  for  thoi 
tools  of  her  departed  parents  at  a  temple  some  miles  distant.  He  praised  the 
merit  of  such  an  act,  and  proposed  taking  the  girl,  now  sixteen,  with  theai.' 
Whilst  the  wife  went  to  say  the  prayers  for  the  dead  at  the  temple,  he  remain- 
ed in  the  boat  and  effected  his  purpose  on  the  young  sistor.  This  illicit  con* 
Beadon  was  secretly  continued  till  the  time  of  her  marriage:  one  year  after 
idbicfa,  disliking  her  husband,  she  thought  of  poisoning  him,  and  returning  tH 
her  paramour;  but  destiny  had  not  decreed  his  death ;  the  day  when  pcMsdA 
waft  prepared  he  went  out,  and  his  mother  ate  his  portion  and  died. 

The  untimely  and  ignominious  end  to  which  Lo-she  came  is  attributed  W 
nns  in  a  former  state  of  existence.  She  is  represented  as  lamenting  bar 
firte,  and  invoking  the  spirits  of  her  departed  parents  to  make  Interest  with* 
the  King  of  Hades  to  let  her  wait  upon  them  in  the  invisible  state. 

Criminals  convicted  capitally  in  China  are  expected  to  walk  to  the  place  cff 
execution,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  is  given  them  to  eat.  Some  hardened  robbers' 
go  eating  their  loaf,  laughing  and  joking  about  their  being  about  to  be- con* 
Wted  into  Shin-seeUy  divine  genii,  or  angels.  The  unfortunate  Lo-she  had'  a 
loaf  given  her,  but  she  could  not  walk,  and  was  carried  sitting  on  a  sort  of 
baaket-work  borne  on  men's  shoulders.  The  executioners  told  her  lying 
atoriea  till  the  very  last  moment,  when  they  mocked  her  by  su^estiiig  she* 
would  soon  become  an  angel. 

In  one  of  the  ballads  there  is  some  grossness,  and  in  all  the  documents 
nraeh  hard-heartedness  shewn. 

Government  forced  the  husband  to  witness  his  wife's  being  exposed  afnd  cut- 
to  fneees;  and  they  punished  him  with  fifty  blows  because  he  shed  tears  1 
They  affirmed  he  felt  more  for  his  wife  than  for  his  mother  1     Such  are  the; 

feeliiigs  in  reference  to  petit  treason  in  China ! 

*       -«        *'      * 

CmUon,  China,  Oct.  23»  18^* 
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liSmoiresur  Us  Sources  du  BrahmapotUra  et  de  Vlraouaddtf,     Par  M.  J.       ]k 

EIlafeoth.    Paris,  18S8.  h 

Mb.Klapboth  has  been  kind  enough  to  forward  to  us  a  copy  of  his  Menknr  |^ 
on  the  Sources  of  the  BrahmapulNra  and  the  Irawaddy ;  and  as  the  articles  and 
tfae'doctrines  to  which  the' memoir  is  intended  as  an  answer  appeared  in  this 
jodrnal  (and  were  probably  known  to  him  by  this  medium  only),  we  are 
anxious  to  furnish  a  notice  of  it  ini  as  extended  a  form  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  theory  of  this  gentleman,  to  which  the  geographers  of  Calcutta  are 
not  friendly,  should  be  properly  appreciated  by  our  readers.  The  most  conye- 
nient,  and  perhaps  the  fairest,  course  we  can  pursue,  under  all  the  circun-^ 
Itainces,  in  reviewing  this  memoir,  is  to  compress  the  substance  of  it  into  a 
compass  consistent  with  our  limits,  without  interpolating  any  critical  renuufa 
of  our  own  upon  the  merits  of  the  question. 

Mr.'Klaproth  begins  by  stating,  that  in  an  article  on  the  course  of  ^ 
Yarou-dzangbo-tchoii  (as  he  wntes  it),  or  great  river  of  Tibet,  inserted, in  bis 
Magadn  AMwHquCyht  A&noTisiTkie^,  oh  the  authority  of  certmn  Chinese 
maps,  that  that  river,  which  had  been  considered  as  iLhe  higher  portion  of  the 
Brahntaputra,  was  entirely  distinct  from  it ;  that  in  quitting  Tibet  it  traveraiBd 
the  country  of  the  Mons,  named  H*l6kba  or  Lokabaja,  entered  the.  Chinese 
ptovince  of  Yun-nan,  near  the  ancient  city  of  Yung^how,  there  receiving  the 
name  of  Pin4ang-ke&ng,*  or  Indian  areca  river;  that  it  then  flowed  into  the 
kingdoin  of  Meen,  or  Ava,  and  uniting  itself,  below  the  city  .  of  Bhamino, 
to  aikother  considerable  river  coming  from  the  north,  it  formed  the  Irawaddjf, 
which  passes  Ainerapobra  in  its  course  to  the  gulf  of  Bengal.      ' 

The  Chinese  maps  are,  he  says,  minute  in  their  details  respecting  thii 
great  river;  and  those  drawn  up  by  order  of  Keen-lung  differ  materially'oB 
this  point  from  those  constructed  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  reign  of  Kang-he :  the 
ori^nals'of  the  latter  represent  the  Yar6u-d2angbo-tchou  as  leaving  Tibet  ta 
lat.  27"*  SC  and  long.  20«^  50'  W.  of  Peking  (not  in  lat.  2^  4(K  long.  20°  2^,  as 
in  the  faulty  copies  of  these  maps  inserted  in  the  work  of  Diihalde) ;  whereas 
the  maps  of  Keen-lung  place  the  exit  of  this  river  from  T^bet  and  its  entry 
into  H'lokba  in  lat.  28°  40^  and  long.  19°  30^.  These  positive  testimonies  Mr. 
KlaprOth  considered  to  be  fortified  by  evidence  deduced  from  certain  physical 
phenomena. 

Mr.  Klaproth,  then,  referring  to  the  discoveries  of  Lieut.  Buriton,f  .  who 
ascended  the  Brahmaputra  as  far  as  it  was  navigjable,  in  lat.  27°  54'  N.  long* 
95^  24'  E.,  observes  that  this  officer's  account]of  the  dimensions  of  the  river  at 
that  place  shewed  that  it  could  not  be  the  Dzangbo  of  Tibet,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  P.  Gaubil  as  much  larger  than  the  Hwang-ho  and  the  great  Keai%* 
l*he  information  obtained  by  Lieut.  Burlton,  moreover,  showed  that  the 
Lohit  or  Brahmaputra  originated  in  the  Brahma  Kund^  a  small  lake  situated 
in  some  mountains  to  the  eastward.  The  Brahmaputra  and  the  Dzangbo 
could  therefore  have  no  connexion  in  that  quarter. 

The  statements  of  Lieut.  Burlton  demonstrated  to  Mr.  Klaproth  that  the 
Chinese  authors  were  correct  as  to  the  course  of  the  Dzangbo,  and  he  described 

in 

*  Tin-lang  signifies  Uie  areca  or  betel-nut ;  Tewng  river.— £(f. 
t  See  Atiat.  Jmsnu,  voLxmL  p.  52. 
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in  the  map  appended  to  his  memoir  the  course  of  the  3<*a)imaputra,  a^  well  as 
the  details  of  the  English  traveller  permitted^  which,  he  says,  were  obscurely 
^ven.     He  proceeds : 

*^  The  English  at  Calcutta  display  a  holy  wrath  against  my  memoir ;  where- 
fore I  know  not ;  probably  because  a  continental  man  has  dared  to  )cnow  some- 
thing of  the  geography  of  countries  bordering  on  India.    They  have,  however, 
^ven  an  extract  from  this  memoir  in  the  Calcutta  Gazette  of  ^th  March  IB^, 
which  demonstrates  that  their  slender  knowloilge  of  the  French  l^gufige  hay 
not  allowed  them  perfectly  to  comprehend  me.    I  observed,  in  speaking  of  the 
maps  of  the  Chinese  empire  made  by  the  missionaries  under  Kang-he,  *  that 
copies  or  sketches  {caiques)  of  these  maps,  translated  in  China,  were  put  by 
P.  Duhalde  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  D'Anville,  in  order  that  he  might 
reduce  them  and  superintend  their  publication ;  that  these  sketches  w^e  very 
imperfect  extracts  of  the  Chinese  and  Manchoo  originals;  and  that,  {Qoreover. 
the  proper  names  had  been  translated  by  a  person  but  little  versed  in  t^*^ 
Chinese  language.'    The  English  at  Calcutta  have  understood  the  passage 
thus :  '  D'Anville,  however,  (say  they)  does  not  seem  to  h«ve  had  access  to 
this  map,  but  employed  a  set  of  calculations  sent  by  Puhalde  from  China  for 
his  work.    These  calculations  were  mere  extracts,  and  far  from  complete,  and 
the  names  especially  were  very  erroneous :  from  these,  however,  D'AnviUe 
compiled  the  map  of  Tibet  attached  to  Du  Halde's  China.'    These  En^ish 
writers  have  thus  taken  caiques,  or  designs  upon  transparent  paper,  for  astrp' 
uomical  calculations ;   and  have  made  these  maps  be  sent  from  ChuoiabyP. 
Duhalde,  although  this  Jesuit,  who  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  the  famous 
P.Letellier,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  never  set  foot  in  that  country.    I  also 
eaid  tliat  the  Jesuits  sent  a  copy  of  the  originals  of  their  maps  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  that  this  copy  remained  up  to  the  period  of  the  revolution  in  the 
private  library  at  Versailles.    The  journalists  of  Calcutta  understood  by  th^ 
that  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.    I  translated  the  Chinese 
Dame  of  Pin-lang-keang  by  Jlfuve  de  I'arec  de  VInde  {areoa  coitechM,  Linn.),  of 
which  they  have  made  Arrack  river  of  India,  as  if  this  river  flowed  into  ludia, 
and  instead  of  water  was  £lled  with  arrack,  or  punch  at  least.*    Persons  who 
possess  so  little  knowledge  of  a  language  are  ill-qualified  to  criticize  the 
writings  in  which  it  is  employed." 

Mr.  Klaproth  then  quotes  an  edict  of  Eang-h^,  published  in  17^1 »  wherein 
that  emperor  gives  a  very  particular  descriptipn  of  the  .courses  of  the  great 
jrifvers  of  Tibet  and  China,  according  to  accurate- data  furnished  by  the  supe- 
rior Tibetan  priests.  *'  From  my  youth,"  says  the  emperor,  **  I  have  paid 
attention  to  geography;  hence  it  was  that  I  sent  grandees  to  Mount  Kw&n- 
hin  and  into  Se-fan.  All  the  great  rivers,  as  the  Great  Keang,  the  Hwaog^ho 
(jrellow  river),  the  Hlh-shwiiy  (black  river),  the  Kin-sharkeang  (gold-fiaod 
river),  and  the  Lan^tsang-keang,  have  their  sources  in  those  countries.  My 
envoys  have  personally  examined  every  thing;  they  have  inade  accun^e 
researches,  and  recorded  their  observations  in  a  map.  It  plainly  results 
from  thence,  that  all  the  great  rivers  of  China  originate  in  the  SQUth-«astef n 
edge  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Nomkoun-oubashi,  which  separates  the  hydro^ 
grapMcal  system  of  the  interior  from  that  of  the  exterior.  The  origin  of  the 
Hwang-ho  is  without  the  frontier  of  Se-ning,  to  the  eastward  of  mount  KqqI- 
koon.    Innumerable  sprites  there  gush  out  of  the  earth,  emitting  a  lustre 

like 

*  Mr.  KlaproUi  has  spoilt  his  joke,such  as  it  is,  by  the  introduction  of  punch t  which  has  no  necessary 
connexioo  with  arrack, 
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like  that  of  the  stars :  the  Maogob  call  them  Odun-tala,  the  Tibetans  Soten,  I  ^ 
and  the  ChineseSing-so-faae  (sea  of  the  abode  of  the  stars).     The  union  Of  thoe    ^ 
■ources  produces  the  Hwang-ho;  it  forms  the  lakes  Dzaring  and  Onng,  niu 
first  to  the  south-east,  turns  to  the  north,  then  returns  to  the  east,  passes 
the  forts  of  Kwei-ta-foo  and  Tsth-chlh-kwan,  and  enters  (China)  by-Lan-chow. 
The  Min-keang  originates  westward  of  the  Hwang-ho,  in  Mount  Balan-khan- 
tsitsirkhana,  named  in  Tibetan  Miniukthsono,  and  Min-shan  in  Chinese  boob; 
H  is  situated  without  the  western  frontier  of  China :  the  waters  of  the  Ke«f 
come  from  thence.    It  was  from  mount  Nae-chn-shan  that  Yu  directed  tkk 
river;  this  mountain  is  beyond  the  fort. Hwang-ching-k wan,  on  the  froatier 
of  the  present  province  of  Sze-chnen.    The  ancients  belicTcd  that  the  sourctf 
of  the  Keang  were  near  those  of  the  Hwang-ho.    According  to  the  YurkuHgt 
the  Keang  comes  from  Min-shan :  this  is  not  correct ;  it  merely  crosses  thit 
mountain ;  this  is  a  &ct  ascertained.    This  river  flows  as  fiir  as  Kwang-faees, 
aad  there  divides  into  some  ten  branches,  which  afterwards  reunite  at  Sio-t^ 
k^^;  thence  it  goes  off  to  the  east  (south-east)  as  far  as  Seu-chow- foo,  whov 
k  unites  with  the  Kin-sha-keang.    This  last  river  has  its  source  in  the  nortlh 
east  of  the  states  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ooni-yin-oossoo, 
the  name  of  which  in  Chinese  is  Joo-new-shan,  or  moontain  of  the  cow.    The 
current  of  water  which  flows  from  thence  bears  the  name  of  Mums-oossix^ 
and  runs  to  the  south-east  into  the  Kam  country  (a  province  of  Tibet]^  tra- 
verses the  country  of  Chung-teen,  enters  Yun-nan,  near  the  fort  of  Ta-cbin^ 
kwan,  and  there  receives  the  name  of  Kin-sha-keang.    At  Le-keang4bo,  it  w 
called  the  Le-keang;   at  Yung-pa-foo  it  receives  the  Ta*hang-ho,  flows  ftr 
the  east,  passing  Woo^ing-foo,  and  enters  Sze-chuen,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Min-keang  at  Seu-chow-foo.    Farther  on,  the  Keang  passes  Kwei-cliOV> 
foo,  enters  Hoo-kwang,  waters  King-choo-foo,  and  joins  the  Han-keang  befWv  |k 
Woo-chang-foo.     The  Han-keang  comes  from  the  Po-ehung-sfaan,  a  monnftiD 
of  Nin-keang-chow,  one  of  the  districts  of  Shen-se ;  at  its  source  it  bliart  die 
name  of  Sh!h-yang-«hwiiy;  it  runs  to  the  eastward,  and  at  Nan-^iDg-Mea 
enters  Hoo-kwang,  and  joins  the  Great  Keang  near  Han-yang-heen  :  the  joiit 
streams  are  called  Han-keaon.    All  these  rivers  are  to  the  south-east,  sorf 
within  the  great  chain  of  the  Nomkhoun-oobashi,  have  their  sources  in  8e-te 
(Eastern  Tibet  *),  and  enter  China. 

'   **  The  Lan-tsang-keang  has  two  sources  (or  is  formed  by  two  riven);  one 
comes  from  Mount  Gerghi-dzagar,  in  the  Kam  country,  and  is  called  Dza-cboo; 
the  other  from  Dsirukeng-tala,  and  bears  the  name  of  Soom-jo.    They  unit9t  to 
the  southward  of  the  temple  Chamdo,  and  form  the  Lak-choo,  whiefa  eotoi 
Yun-nan   lower  down,  where  it  receives  the  name  of  Lan-tsang-keang.   It 
there  flows  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  government  of  Chth-le,  where  it  obtnn 
the  name  of  Kew-lung-keang  (river  of  the  nine  dragons)  and  proceeds  to  the 
kingdom  of  Meen-teen,  or  Ava.    To  the  westward  of  the  Lan-tsang-keiOK 
runs  another  river,  named  Kara-oossoo,  which  is  the  Hth-shwiiy  of  the  r«- 
hmgf  and  the  modem  Loo-keang  of  Yun-nah.    It  comes  from  the  north-ent 
pari  of  the  states  of  the  Dalai  Lama,   and  flows  out  of  the    Kara-noor 
(black   lake),    runs  to  the  south-east,   traversea  the  Kam  country,    passei 
by  the  habitations  of  the  Noo-e,  '  receives  the  name  of  Noo-keang^'tfMi 
enters  by  Ta-tang-yae  into  Yun-nan,  where  it  is  called  Loo-keang;  tbeace 
il  tlowa  to  the  southward,  enters  the  government  of  Loo-keang,  a  dMfiirt' 
maat  of  Yung-chang-foo,   and  then  pursues  its  course  to  the   kingdofa  of 

Meen-teeo. 

*  Se-Ji»n  sigBiaet  fVaatem  TlheL^-Ed. 
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MeeD<4^n.  To  the  westward  of  the  Loo-keang  i»  the  Itung^ueiKJkeaiig. 
Its  source  is  also  u  Kara,  on  Mount  Churado ;  it.  flows  to  the  souths  enters 
ITun-nan  to  the  west  ^  of  Taptang-yae,  is  called  Lung-chuen-keang,  and  at 
fort  Hun*lung*kwan  penetrates  into  the  kingdom  of  Meen-teen. 

**  There  is  still  another  river  which  passes  the  extreme  frontier  of  Yun-nan, 
namely  the  Pin-Iang^keang (areca-nut  river);  its  source  is  in  Ngari,  a  province 
9f  Tibet,  to  the  east  of  Mount  Gangdis,  on  Mount  Damjuk-kaba,  or  Horse'a 
Qputh.  Lower  down,  this  stream  receives  the  name  of  Yarou-dzangbo ;  it 
flows  generally  to  the  eastward,  deviating  a  little  to  the  south;  passes 
tbrojugh  the  country  of  Dzanggbe  and  the  city  of  Jikargunggar,  and  receives 
|be  Galjao-mooren  {  further  on,  proceeding  towards  the  south,  it  traverses  a 
country  inhabited  by  unsubdued  hordes,  and  enters  Yun>nan  near  the  ancient 
city  Yung-chow ;  it  there  bears  the  name  of  Pin-lang-keang.  It  quits  this 
province  at  the  fort  of  Teth-pth-kwan,  and  enters  the  kingdom  of  Meen-teen." 
We  have  given  a  translation  of  this  extract  in  full,  because  it  is  so  abun- 
dant in  facts;  as  the  system  of  orthography  employed  by  Mr.  Klaproth  diflers 
Sroni  our  own,  and  as  he  does  not  give  the  original  characters,  we  are  not 
forie  we  have  accurately  written  all  the  names. 

Hfr.  Klaproth  then  quotes  an  assertion  of  Major  Eennel,  that  the  Irawaddy 
ia  aaivigable  from  Yun-nan  to  Ava;  observing  that  it  is  fully  6upported;bv  the 
data  in  the  edict.  He  next  gives  an  extract  from  the  great  imparial  geography 
of  Chioa^  shewing  that  the  inferior  course  of  the  Dzangbo  from  Tibet,  or  of 
tbe  Irawaddy  from  Ava,  was  long  known  by  the  Chinese,  who  called  it  Ta^ 
lEin-«ha-keang.  The  details  given  by  the  Chinese  writers  are  too  long  to  be 
gjUren  entire-,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  abridgment*  The  editors  of  the  Chinese 
work  distinctly  declare  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  Kin-sha-keang 
tod  the  Yarou-dzangbo  of  Tibet  are  identical. 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  geographical  features  of  the  country,  through 
which  the  great  rivers  of  Tibet  pass,  follow  this  extract*  Mr.  Klaproth  then 
jKHots  out  sundry  grievous  errors  in  the  longitude  of  places  in  the  map  of  the 
JjfBfiuits,  which  are  situated  considerably  more  to  the  westward  than  their  real 
position^  which  errors  increase  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  meridian 
^'  Peking;  and  he  fairly. concludes  that  similar  errors  might  be  discovered  in 
other  parts  of  it.  In  fact,  in  the  new  map  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  position 
oft^everal  plaeesi  is  given  a  degree  more  to  the  eastward  than  in  the  maps  of 
fi^aBg-he*si:ime. 

Our  author  next  gives  a  narrative  of  the  more  recent  English  surveys  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Brahmaputra,  by  Capt.  Bedford,  Lieut.  Wilcox,  and 
Iiieut,  Burlton,  which  were  published  in  this  journal  ;*  and  he  justly  considers 
that  these  accounts  plainly  demonstrate  that  this  river  has  no  connexion  with 
the  great  stream  of  Tibet.  He  then  refers  to  tbe  latest  discoveries  of  Messrs. 
Wilcox  and  Burlton  f  regarding  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddy,  as  they  allege; 
Wt  which,  Mr.  Klaproth  states,  are  those  of  the  Seeree-serhit,  a  river  peculiar 
to  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  '^It  traverses  the  Samsuk  or  Semsuk  country,  passes 
the  eity  of  Payen-dewn,  and  above  Bhanmo  joins  the  Pio-lang-keang,  or  great 
Kin-6ha-keang,here  ca^ed  Bhanmo-keang,  which  flows  from  Yun-nan, and  which 
is  the  Yarou-dzangbo-tchou  of  Tibet.  These  two  rivers  united  form  what  is 
called  tbe  Irawaddy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  impossible,*'  he  observes,  '^  that 
the  Burmans  may  give  the  name  of  Irawaddy  to  the  Seeree-serhit :  just  as  the 

Chinese  take  the  Min-keangof  Sze-chuen  for  the  commencement  of  the  great 

Keang, 

•  See  vol.  xxiil.  pp.  495  tt  teq.  and  toK  xxiv.  pp.  307,  430.  t  See  our  present  volume,  p.  SOS. 
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Ke^bgj  ahhoagh  tftift  river  comes  from  Tibet  (aft  alresdy  seen)/  and  tile  Min- 
keatig  is  merely  one  of  its  branches." 

With  respect  to  the  remark  of  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Gafsette^  in  record- 
ing this  discovery,  that  "  the  hypothesis  of  Klaproth,  notwithstanding  the 
arrogatit  confidence  with  which  it  has  been  given  to  the  public,  is  wholly  over- 
turned  by  the  results  of  this  journey  ;'**  our  author  says :  "  beg^og  the  Cal- 
cutta journalists'  pardon,  this  journey  demonstrates  nothing  repugnant  to 
the  fkctS  Vv'hich  I  have  detailed,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  map  appended  to 
thits  tdemoir,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Seeree-serhit  does  not 
militate  ^^itist  the  Yarou-dzangbo-tcbou's  entering  first  Chipn  and  then  At% 
%here  it  becomes  the  Irawaddy  of  the  geographers,  which  passes  Amerapoorst 
though  the  Burroans  may  take  the  Seeree-serhit  for  the  beginning  of  the  gtttt 
HVer,  which  4s  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  their  couatryi"  H« 
condades  t^  follows : 

with  regard  to  the  Yarou-dzangbo-tchou,  or  true  Irawaddy,  it  appears  to  be  the 
same  river  which  is  called  Sri-Lobit  by  the  mountaineers  of  Assam,!*  and  whid>, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  was  crossed  by  the  two  brothers  Kbanlae  and 
Khantae,|  founders  of  the  two  families  of  princes  who  reigned  in  Assam.  iVtuUtion 
makes  these  brotherii  come  fVom  heaven ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  were 
driginalty  of  Tibet ;  and  then,  in  order  to  reach  Assam,  they  were  naturally  forced  to 
troaa  tiie  great  river  which  passes  through  Tibet. 

In  my  map,  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent,  as  far  as  practicable^  all  the  receol 
diacoveries  relative  to  the  Brahmaputra  and  die  irawaddy ;  but  Sn  order  to  form  t  per> 
fefctly  correbt  idea  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  complete  narrativies  of  tbe 
Cnglidi  travellers^  who  have  with  so  much  zeal  contrib|^d  to  augment  our  knowledge 
in  regard  to  a  point  so  interesting  to  physical  geography. 

Finally,  I  ought  to  observe,  that  the  result  of  their  discoveries  was  long  a|^  foreseen 
)^y  Alexander  Dalrymple^  one  of  the  greatest  geographers  of  modern  times.  His 
Msiat/  towards  a  Map  of  the  Burmese  JEmjnref  inserted  in  tbe  narrative  of  Captaia 
ISymea*  Journey  to  the  ICourt  of  Ava,  shews  the  upper  part  of  this  river  just  as  it  really 
tekists,  accohling  to  tfafe  accounts  recently  collected  by  the  English  travellers.  It  is 
inc6nceivablfe  that  the  countrymen  of  this  illustrious  geographer  should  appear  to  hare 
totally  forgotten  this  fact;  for  in  all  they  have  published  of  late  regarding  tbe  sourca 
t>f  the  Brahmaputra,  the  name  of  Dairy mple  is  never  once-  mentioned.  In  Che  saine 
Map^  Datrymple  also  places  the  river  of  Tibet  in  relation  with  the  eastern  braodief 
Ike  gi^t  rivier  whldi  in  Ava  bears  the  name  of  die  Irawaddy  ;  but  not  being  aware  ef 
the  i^cts  stated  in  the  Chinese  books,  he  does  not  make  the  Yarou-dzangbo  |>aS8  tbroogli 
the  inost  eastern  point  Of  Yun-nan. 

tn  bomparing  Mr.  Klaproth's  translations  of  the  reports  published  in  the 
Calcutta  Gateite  with  the  originals,  we  find  some  reason  to  think  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  not  unexceptionable ;  and  as  he  has  spokeo 
>!tli  somfe  contempt  of  the  writer  in  the  Gazette  for  criticising  works  written  in 
^  language  which  he  does  not  perfectly  comprehend,  he  cannot  think  it  unfan*  if| 
\ti  teviewing  his  reply,  we  should  point  out  his  own  defects  in  this  particular, 
t^asising  over  occasional  verbal  errors  of  little  moment,  the  two  following  in- 
sttoc^  of  mistranslation  appear  important. 

The 

•  oar  author  adds  In  a  note :  "  the  learned  editcnrs  of  the  AUgemeine  Geographischt  Sphemeriien  of 
Weimar  have  repeated  all  these  pauoret^«.  They  must  be  excused ;  the  horiion  of  people  with  nairo* 
views  is  extrjemely  limited  r* 

t  See  AiiaU  Jounu  voL  xxiiL  p.  499. 

X  The  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Klaproth  is  as  follows :  "the  Sri  Lohit  is  said  to  have  been  crosscJ 
by  the  posterity  of  Khunllng  and  Khunlae,  the  heaven-de&ccnded  founders  of  the  family,  which  to  tbe 
ptflod  of  the  Burman  iavasloa  governed  Asam." 
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The  editor  of  the  Gazette^  in  one  of  the  articles  to  which  we  have  referred, 
states  as  follows : 

A  portion  of  the  river  was  now  entered,  running  east  from  Sadiyaj  which  is  yeta 
blank  upon  the  latest  maps. 

■ 

This  Mr.  Klaproth  translates  thus : 

>  • 

Puis  Von  entra  dans  une  partie  de  la  riviere  qui  vient  de  Seddiya,  sUui  d  Ve^,  let  qui 
n*est  pas  encore  marqu^  sur  les  cartes  les  plus  recentes. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  he  has  misunderstood  the  passage.  If  the  river  i;un8 
east  from  Sadiya,  that  place  must  be  situated,  in  relation  to  it,  to  the  west, 
not  to  the  east.    At  any  rate  the  passage  is  not  faithfully  rendered. 

A  still  more  material  variation  occurs  where  Mr.  Klaproth  confounds  two 
distinct  branches  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Dihong  and  the  Dibong,  The 
editor  of  the  Calcutta  Gazette  (November  2,  1 826)  observed : 

The  sources  of  other  principal  branches  of  the  Loliit  or  Brahmaputra  Proper,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  southern  portion,  the  Bor  Debing,  are,  however,  still  undeter- 
mioed.  Of  the  latter,  nothing  has  yet  been  published;  of  the  former,  some  additional 
information  has  been  obtained,  but  it  requires  verification.  The  sources  of  the  Dihong 
are  apparently  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Lama*s  country,  as  the  Me^mees, 
situated  on  the  former,  carry  on  an  active  traffic  with  the  latter.  Of  a  more  important 
branch,  the  Dihong,  the  Bor  Abors  confidently  assert,  that  it  flows  frdm  the  west,  and 
that  a  lake,  through  which,  or  from  \vhich,  it  issues,  gives  rise  to  the  Sodbtin^eeree 
also.  The  description,  however,  seems  to  be  rather  incompatible  wiCh  ^e  assertion 
that  in  the  north-westerly  route  to  the  Lama's  territory  the  Dibong  is  crossed  ftwn  east 
to  west  at  the  twelfth  stage,  and  then  left. 

Mr.  Klaproth's  translation  thus  represents  the  passage : . 

The  sources  of  the  other  principal  branches  of  the  Lohit  or  Brahmaputra  Proper,  as 
well  as  of  its  great  southern  portion,  the  Boree  Dehing,  still  remain  undetermined. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  published  upon  the  latter ;  some  new  information  has  been 
obtained  upon  the  former,  but  it  requires  verification.  It  appears  that  the  sources  of 
the  Dihong  are  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Lama's  country,  as  the  Mecsoiees  in 
its  vicinity,  carry  on  an  active  commerce  with  the  latter.  The  Bor  Aburs  assert, 
respecting  the  Dihong,  that  It  is  considerable,  that  it  flows  from  the  west,  and  that  a 
lake  whidi  it  traverses,  or  whence  it  issues,  gives  rise  also  to  the  Soobumheove*  But 
these  details  seem  incompatible  with  the  assertion  that  tlie  route  from  the  ooflb-westt 
vfaich  leads  to  the  territory  of  the  Lamas,  crosses  the  Dihortg  from  east  to  weft  at  the 
twelfth  stage,  and  thCn  diverges  therefrom.  •     i  >' 

Here  again,  Mr.  Klaproth  has  totally  misapprehended  the  Writer** in eaning, 
or  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  Dihong 
and  the  Dibong,  so  far  as  we  recollect  their  relative  positions,  are  two  streams 
falling  into  the  Bor  Lohit  nearly  at  the  same  place,  but  from  different  points, 
the  former  somewhat  to  the  westward  of  north,  the  latter  considerably  to  the 
eastward.  Later  reports  upon  the  subject  seem  to  regard  these  two  streams  as 
branches  of  one  river,  the  eastern  and  western  Dihong ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  editor  of  the  Gazette^  in  the  passage  quoted,  spoke  of  them  distioptky. 

Mr.  Klaproth  has  not  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  the  map  intei^ed  to 
accompany  his  memoir,  which  would  have  made  his  notions  much  clearer  to  us. 
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De  Musei  Spremtziani  Mosquce  Numis  Kufidt  nonnullis  antehac  inediti*,  qui 
Chersonesi  humo  eruti  esse  dicuntur,  Commentationes  dtuSy  plura  eadem 
ut  Numismaticts  ita  Geographice  et  Historus  Asiatio€B  capita  obscwnotnL 
illtutrantes,  Scripsit  Dr,  C.  M.  Frjehs.  Petersburgh,  18S5»  4to.  pp. 
110. 

Db.  Sprewitz's  valuable  cabinet  of  oriental  coins  at  Moscow  has  a  most 
able  expositor  of  its  treasures  in  Dr.  Frshn,  whose  qualifications  as  a  iiumis- 
matical  critic  is  well  established.  The  present  work  adds  not  a  little  to  his 
reputation  in  this  department  of  science ;  it  displays  much  shrewdness  of  con- 
jecture, as  well  as  learning  and  research. 

There  is  no  country,  as  Dr.  Fraehn  observes,  so  capable  of  extending  the 
limits  of  oriental  numismatics,  and  aiding  the  study  of  this  branch  of  learning, 
as  Russia.  Most  other  countries  of  Europe  have  to  gather  from  remote  parts, 
and  at  a  great  expense,  the  scattered  pieces  requisite  to  form  a  collection  of 
coins,  which  Russia  can  obtain  in  a  short  time,  and  at  little  cost.  Not  only 
are  opportunities  for  this  object  presented  to  her  through  the  connexion  of  her 
vast  southern  frontier  with  various  eastern  states,  such  as  Turkey,  Persia, 
Bucharla,  China,  with  which  she  maintains  political  and  commercial  relations ; 
but,  like  three  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily,  Rus- 
sia once  saw  the  throne  of  an  Asiatic  dynasty  established  in  its  territory. 
The  Asiatic  princes  who  ruled  Russia  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however  short  their  reigns,  were 
studious  of  coining  money ;  hence  its  very  soil  furnished  those  imperishable 
and  accurate  historical  records  in  profusion.  Nor  are  they  found  unmixed 
with  other  coins  of  kindred  dynasties  in  adjoining  countries,  such  as  those 
of  Iran  and  Jagatai,  though  less  in  number.  Besides  these,  coins  of  more 
remote  date,  belonging  to  the  Ommiade  and  Abasside  Caliphs,  as  well  as  (^ 
the  Taher,  Saman  and  Buweih  Emirs,  are  found,  often  in  great  numbers,  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  provinces. 

Notwithstanding  the  soil  of  Russia  thus  supplies  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
Mohammedan  coins,  this  sort  of  treasure.  Dr.  Fraehn  remarks,  has  long  been 
neglected  and  despised  by  its  inhabitants.  The  quantity  of  oriental  coins  dug 
up  in  the  Russian  territory  must,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  have  been 
prodigious:  unhappily,  the  greater  portion  of  them  has  been  melted  down; 
and  if,  by  good  fortune,  some  escaped  this  fate,  and  were  preserved,  they 
remained,  generally  speaking,  concealed,  unexplained,  and  condemned  to  obr 
livion.  There  was  a  want  of  oriental  scholars  in  the  country,  who,  by  ex- 
pounding their  legends,  and  showing  their  connexion  with  history,  might  add 
to  the  value  of  these  relics.  The  aspect  of  things  has,  however,  at  length 
changed ;  and  these  coins  are  now  sought  with  avidity,  though  the  number 
dug  up  is  now  greatly  diminished,  and  is  diminishing  every  year. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  two  dissertations,  one  relating  to  certain 
coins  of  Caliphs  of  the  dynasties  of  Ommiyah  and  Abbas,  beginning  with  the 
date  A.H.  110;  the  other  comprehending  the  coins  of  the  Emirs,  commencing 
with  those  of  Ibrahim  I.,  A.H.  187. 

A  coin  of  Mutewekkil,  one  of  the  Abassides,  in  A.H.  239,  is  ingeniousfy 
employed  by  Dr.  Fraehn  to  remedy  a  defect  in  the  Arabian  historians.  The 
others  included  in  the  first  dissertation,  though  rare,  present  nothing  besides 
very  remarkable. 

The 
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The  second  dissertation  contains  some  curious  particulars.    On  a  coin  of 
Ibrahim  I.  of  the  Aglebidian  Emirs,   A.U.  187,  Dr.  Fraehn  reads,  or  thinks 

he  reads,  the  words  JU^  (j)  ^j^j  «--•-)  ^SL-s  ajb  .iu.     The  word  <Uib^l 

AfrikiOf  is  not,  indeed,  clearly  visible,  but  he  says,  as  far  as  he  can  make  out, 
in  temdttiinis  et  obscuris  litierarum  ductibtUf  no  other  word  can  be  read. 
**  Afrikia,  however,  is  a  name  by  which  the  Arabs  are  not  only  accustomed  to 
distinguish  that  portion  of  northern  Africa  which  now  comprehends  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  but  also  to  designate  the  chief  city  of  that  province  of  the  empire." 
Dr.  Frsehn  is  of  opinion  that  the  place  referred  to  in  this  coin  is  the  city  of 
Cairovan,  founded  by  Oukaba,  the  invader  of  Africa,  about  A.H.  50,  and 
supposed  by  geographers  to  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Cyrene.  That  city  was  long  the  metropolis  of  Arabian  Africa ;  and  although 
no  Arab  writer  has  stated  that  Cairovan  ever  was  called  Afrikia  on  the  coins 
of  this  period,  yet  it  is  not  apparent  what  other  city  could  have  had  such  an 
appellation.  The  reading  of  the  word  Afrikia  is  supported  by  the  name .  of 
Ibrahim,  who  is  identified  with  the  son  of  Agleb,  who  in  A.  H.  184  was 
appointed  governor  of  Africa  by  Harun,  and  afterwards  became  the  founder  of 
the  Aglebidian  dynasty.  At  the  period  when  the  coins  was  struck,  he  had  not 
obtained  the  privileges  of  the  kutba  and  the  ticca,  as  the  piece  testifies,  which 
sacred  honours  he,  at  length,  like  the  other  Emirs,  usurped. 

Dr.  Frsehn  subjoins  a  list  of  the  Aglebidian  coins,  which  are  very  rare,  with 
the  names  of  the  princes  to  whom  they  ought  to  be  attributed. 

The  coins  of  the  Taheridian  Emirs  are  the  next  treated  of;  and  Dr.  Frsehn 

explains  at  length  the  reasons  why  he  and  others  thought  it  right  that  certain 

coins  of  this  class  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Caliphs,  the  names 

.  of  the  princes,  who  ordered  them  to  be  struck  being  omitted,  or  the  names 

of  the  Caliphs  or  of  their  sons  only  being  inserted. 

In  describing  a  coin  of  Taher  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Abdallah  as 
Kmir,  A.  H.  230,  and  died  in  248,  Dr.  Fcaehn  gives  a  curious  disquisition 
upon  the  subjeet  of  the  changes  in  names  m6.  places  in  Mohammedan  records, 
and  particulariy  respecting  the  place  called  Muhammedia,  in  which  the  coin 
referred  to  professes  to  be  struck. 

The  obscurity  which  prevails  as  to  places  is  not  the  least  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  science  of  oriental  nupiisraatics  is  beset.  Cufic  coins  bear  the 
names  of  places  unknown  to  Arabian  writers,  or  the  memory  of  which  bad 
long  perished  before  their  time,  or  the  early  names  of  which  had  given  place 
to  others  in  common  use.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  name  of  the  city  called 
Muhammedia. 

This  name,  which,  as  Dr.  Fraehn  observes,  properly  denotes  a  city  founded 
by  Mohammed,  occurs  on  many  coins  of  the  Caliphs,  especially  the  early 
Abassides.  As  such  a  city  seems  to  have  existed  in  several  places,  it  was  not 
apparent  which  city  was  meant  when  referred  to  upon  Cufic  coins.  Kehr,  the 
father  of  Cufic  numismatics,  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  name  upon  a 
coin  of  Mamoun,  A.H.  192  (erroneously  attributed  to  Ameen),  and  upon 
another  of  Ameen,  A.H.  105.  He  determined  the  Muhammedia  on  the  first 
to  be  a  city  in  the  Persian  province  of  Kerman.  But  Reiske  shewed  satis- 
factorily that  the  city  alluded  to  in  Kerman  did  not  acquire  the  name  of 
Muhammedia  till  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Mutewekkil,  A.H.  232—247,  its 
prior  name  being  Dehir-abi-'l-Sacra.  Where  it  was  situated  does  not  appear. 
Reiske  was  of  opinion  that  the  Muhammedia,  where  the  two  pieces  in  question 

were 
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were  coined,  was  "  some  palace  at  Bagdad,"  bo  named  from  Ameen,  otherwise 
Mohami9^'«^*|;af^|f«tim  'unflHG|>eYt^  ^  ittithor^t^r.  Tj^Wea ,;|iQqglV( ^ 
name  might  have  been  applied  to  some  part  of  Bagdad,  from  the  Caliph  MaKai, 
also  called  Mohammed.  Adler,  however,  though  he  thought  both  conjectures 
probable^  saspected  that  Moham  media  might  have  been  a  place  in  Klu^ 
rasan.  The 'stipposition  that  Muhammedia  was  a  palace  or  district  in  BBg()a4, 
was  countenanced  by  Baron  de  Sacy  (who  was  inclined  to  think,  from^  a> 
passage  in  Makrizi,  that  Bagdad  itself  w^s  called  Muhammedia),  by  Coa^i^ 
Moeller,  Hallenberg,  Castiglioni,  and  Schiepati.  Recently^  however,  adds 
Dr.  Frtehn,  Mr.  Marsden  *  has  shaken,  though  not  altogether  dissipated,  this 
vulgar  error.  Although  Dr.  Fraehn  agrees  with  Mr.  Marsden,  that  Muham- 
media is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  Bagdad,  he  excepts  to  the  testimony  upim 
which  this  opinion  is  founded — namely,  his  reading  of  the  legend  on  the  two 
coins  referred  to  bdow.^  On  one  of  them  Mr.  Marsden  reads  **  MetUnet-d' 
Saiamy  A.H.  168  f*  whereas  Dr.  Fraehn  reads  "  in  Kasr-el-Salamy  A.H.  101  f 
on  the  other  Mr.  Marsden  reads,  **  in  el'Muhammediah,*'  which  Dr.  Frd^A 
thinks  is  "  in  eiSasra.^  Moreover,  he  censures  Mr.  Marsden  for  having 
expressed  so  vague  and  light  a  conjecture  {conjectura  vaga  ilia  et  levi/) 
respecting  the  situation  of  Muhammedia,  when  he  had  before  him  a  work  of 
Dr.  Fraehn's,f  wherein  this  obscure  point  was.  cleared  up,  and  the  Miiham- 

media  of  these  coins  was  asserted  to  be  (C^l  el  Rey,  or  Roe,  a  city  in  Per- 
sian Irak,  once  considerable,  but  now  in  ruins. 

At  the  time  when  the  treatise  quoted  below  was  written,  Dr.  Fraehn  hs^d 
not  access  to  certain  works,  which  he  has  since  consulted,  and  he  qiiptes^, 
what  certainly  appears  irrefragable  evidence  in  support  of  his  hypothesis^  A 
very  coQsoiderable  portion  of  the  second  dissertation  is  devoted  to  an  kivesti?. 
gatioD  oi  this  curious  point,  and  we  recommend  this  part  of  Dr«  £^raBb»^ 
ffckk  in .  fiarticular  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Marsden,  thaa  wbom  no'ptfnon 
is  bettipr  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits. 

*  "*  AdUfeiaiccof  opinion  prevails  with  i^pect  to  the  place  to  which  the  name  of  Mnhaminediati 
bdMigti.  The  nest  coramoD  soppoiltien  attributes  it  to  a  particular  divisien  or  suburb  of  Che  gMt 
city  of  Baghdad  s  -but  the  coincidence  of  date  between  this  and  the  ooin.last  described  (i,  a.  laa^mA 
xxxii.)  affords  a  presmnption  of  the  contrary  almost  amounting  to  proof;,  for  it  cannot,  without  the 
most  direct  evidence,  be  admitted,  that  two  coins  of  the  same  denomination  should  In  the  some  year  be 
otruck  bjr  tbetuume  prisee,  in  two  districts  of  his  capital,  under  distinct  namte.  The  site  of  Iffdtabih 
medii^  wrnHt.  therefore,  be  looked  for  elsewhere ;  but  it  will  probably  be  found  at  no  great 
from -thf  seated  govemnient.'' — JHumUmata  Orientalia  lUuHmia,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

t  Das  Muhankmedanbche  MOnskabinet,  des  Asiat.  Museums  zu  Peterabarg.    1821. 
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Itosal  miatit  SfOtitts  of  ermt  Britain  nitli  fteUtttr. 


jSfarrA  1st,  The  general  meeting  of  the  Sodety  YfBS  held  this  day  at 
9  o^dock  pjK. ;  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton^  Bart.^  vice-presidenty  in  the 
<^air.  ' 

The  following  donations  were  presented : 

From  Radhacant  Deb,  vice-president  of  the  Calcutta  Agricultural  Society,  a  copy 
of  the  first  part  of  bis  work  entitled  Sabda  Calpa  JDruma,  and  a  Bengalee  spelling. 
iHwk.     This  donation  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  author,  and  an  explanation 
in  English  of  the  plan  of  the  first-named  work,  which  is  a  Sanscrit  lexicon ;  the  words 
are  collected  from  all  the  dictionaries  procurable  in  Bengal,  as  well  as  from  various 
MSS.    They  are  arranged,  together  with  the  roots,  in  alphabetical  order ;  the  genders  of 
the  words,  the  indicators  of  the  roots,  their  various  significations  and  figurative  mean. 
ings,  are  given  ;  and  after  the  explanaUon  of  any  known  word,  its  meaning  in  Bengalee, 
and  synonimous  terms,  are  placed.     In  addition  to  this,  all  term^  of  science  are  explain- 
ed after  the  manner  of  an  European  Encyclopaedia ;  the  authorities  for  every  Word,  or 
in  case  these  are  not  known,  their  etymology,  is  given ;  and  a  short  Sanscrit  gram- 
mar and  preface  will  be  annexed  when  the  work  is  completed.     The  Bengalee  spelliag- 
book  is  stated  to  be  upon  the  pjan.of  that  published  in  English  by  the  late  Lindley 
Murray.     The  letter  (which  was  read  to  the  meeting)  was  in  reply  to  the  circular  of  the- 
Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  Society  ;  attd  the  writer,  after  remarking  upon  the 
pgcaent  low  state  of  the  arts  in  India,  states  his  conviction  of  the  beneficial  effects  aria. 
ii^  from  the  association  of  learned  men  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature,  to 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  established ;  which  benefits  become  universal    when 
ancfa  societies  interchange  their  ideas  with  similar  institutions  in  foreign  countries :  and 
be  concludes  his  letter  with  an  expression  of  his  opinion,  that  not  only  the  English  term 
**  hour,'*  the  Greek  £^a,  and  the  Latin  /<  bora,"  but  also  the  European  division  of  the  day 
and  night  into  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  to  midnight,  is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and 
insuj^MMt  of  this  opinion  quotes  an  extract  from  the  Agni  Furaoa,  of  which  passage- be 
states  the  purport  to  be,  that  thirty  muhurtas  are  equal  to  a  day  and  a  night,  which  two 
are  comprised  in  twenty-four  belds  or  hords,  and  that  the  computation  of  a  day  and  a 
night  by  thirty  muhiirtas  is  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  and  that  by  twenty-four  bM^  or 
bor^  firom  midnight  to  midnight. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  excited  considerable  interest  among  the  members  presei|t» 
and -several  gentlemen  expressed  a  wish  that  some  more  striking  and  public  mark  of  the 
Society's  approbation  of  the  works  of  this  learned  native  than  the  ordinary  thanks  of  the 
meeting  should  be  conferred  upon  him  ;  but  as  tlie  transaction  of  the  usual  business  of 
tiie  general  meetings  does  not  admit  of  any  discussion,  no  resolution  was  come  to  upon 
tbe  subject.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  Council  have  directed  the  presentation 
of  a  copy  of  the  Society's  Transactions  to  Radhacant  Deb,  in  testimony  of  the  Society's 
of  his  labours ;  and  intend  proposing  him  to  the  Society  for  election  as  a  cor- 
member. 

In  addidon  to  this  donation  tlie  following  were  laid  before  the  meeting,  vix,  from 
tbe  Cambridge  Fhilosophicai  Society,  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  that  Society's 
Trufuactkms, 
.    "From  Professor  Bopp,  F.M.  R.  A.S.,  his  Sanscrit  grammar,  in  German. 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  M.R.A.S.,  a  copy  of  the  Fifth  Report  of  tbe  Anglo- 
Cbineae  College  at  Malacca. 

From  M.  Grangeret  de  la  Grange,  his  Anihologie  Arabe* 

From  tbe  Directors  of  the  London  Oriental  Institution,  a  copy  of  their  new  Peniaa 
Grammar. 

From  Cokmd  Hugh  Stacy  Osborne,   several  speciooens  of  Malayalim  IM^SS.,  op 
coco-nut  leaves;  among  them  are  two  original  letters  from  the  Cotiote  Ri^,  beating 

^Jtoite/aifni.  Vol.25.  No.  148.  SR  \\v& 
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bis  own  signature ;  one  of  these  documents  is  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ettaooor- 
naad  in  Wynaad,  upbiakfing  tfacm  for  patiently  subnittiDg  to  the  entrance  of  tbe  Sqg- 
lish  army,  and  urging  them,  in  the  name  of  Ferumal  and  all  the  gods,  to  assist  bim 
in  taking  reyenge;  in  case  of  refusal,  threatening  them  with  his  rengeance.  Hm 
Qtber  Is  to  one  of  bis  cbWftaina^  stating  tbe  arrival  of  intelligence  of  tha  tnttntiao  of 
tba  English  army  to  enter  his  couutcy  at  a  particular  quarter,  and  otdering  him  to  pro* 
ceed  with  his  forces  to  oppose  its  progress :  the  date  of  this  latter  document  is  Norcm* 
ber  28th,  1796. 

Colonel  Osborne  likewise  presented  a  model  (in  bamboo)  of  a  Chinese  pas8age4Mit, 
and  a  model  of  the  lusus  naturae,  which  was  in  existence  and  exhibited  at  Macao^  about 
six  years  since.  An  account  of  this  extraordinary  person*  was  fbmished  by  Mr.  liviBg^ 
stone,  suigeon  to  the  British  factory  at  Canton,  and  printed  in  tiie  Asiatic  Jountit 
▼ol.  xil.  p.  57* 

William  Marsden,  Esq.,  M.R.  A.S.,  presented  sereral  MS.  firmana,  &e.  fnm  ikt 
Emperor  Akbar  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

The  dianks  of  the  Society  were  roted  to  the  respectiTe  donors, 

SolomoD  Pdle,  jun^  Esq*  was  dected  a  resident  member  of  the  Societj. 

Dr.  Colin  Rogers,  dected  on  the  Sd,'  and  P«  J.  SalomonSy  Esq.,  elected  oa 
the  16th  of  February  last,  having  made  their  payments  and  signed  tiie  obQgs* 
tion-book,  were  admitted  members  of  the  Societj. 

The  readily  of  I>r.  B.  Hamilton's  History  of  the  Hindu  kingdoip  of  Ksm- 
rup  was  conchided,  and  thanks  returned  to  tbe  author  for  its  comnmiueatioR. 

The  history  of  the  district  of  Rungopur,  nearly  tbe  whole  of  which  lis  comprned  in 
the  ancient  Hindu  kingdom  of  Kamrup,  is  inyoWed  in  great  obscurity.  One  of  the 
earliest  tnuBtions  respecting  it  is,  that  Norok,  son  of  the  earth,  being  a  great  fiiTooiite 
with  Crishna,  was  presented  by  that  deity  with  the  country  of  Kamrup  (region  of  de- 
sire), and  constituted  guardian  of  the  temple  of  Kamakhya  (granter  of  pleasure),  tlie 
presiding  deity  of  that  region ;  this  deity  is  considered  as  female,  and  her  temple  is 
still  much  frequented.  '  Norok  being  a  worshipper  of  iSva,  and  a  great  oppressor,  lost 
tbe  favour  of  Crishna,  and  was  put  to  death.  Bhogodotto,  bis  son,  succeedied  hinir 
and  fell  on  the  vanquished  side  in  the  war  which  placed  Yudishtkir  on  tbe  tbreae  of 
India :  it  is  considered  probable  that  this  prince  is  the  Bhugrut  mentioned  in  GM- 
win^S  translation  of  the  Ayeen  Akbery. 

The  author  does  not  think  that,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  duration  of  tbe 
sovereignty  of  the  family  of  Yudishthir  and  the  succeeding  dynasties,  the  era  of  tbe 
Ibrmer  can  be  placed  much  beyond  the  time  of  Augustus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  district  was  comprehended  in  the  Hindu  king- 
dom of  Bengal  during  the  dynasty  of  Adisur,  but  was  governed  by  a  family  cf 
princes,  of  whom  Dherma  Pal  is  the  first  who  has  left  any  traces  behind.  He  bad  i 
toother  who  died  early,  and  left  the  management  of  his  estates  and  son  to  bb  widow. 
Dherma  Pal  was  subsequently  killed  in  battle:  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  wbo 
at  first  indulged  in  sensual  pleasures  and  the  luxury  of  100  wires  ;  he  afUnlrards 
wifihed  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  but  his  mother  had  the  address  to 
persuade  him  to  dedicate  his  life  to  religion,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  now  waadtfring  ia 
the  forests  as  a  religious  mendicant. 

Tbe  conduct  of  the  third  king  of  the  next  dynasty  aflbrded  an  opportunNy  to  tbe 
Mahomedans  of  conquering  the  country.  It  is  said,  though  this  is  probably  an  exag^ 
gen^oo,  that  tba  "Aege  tlf  the  cMef  dty  occupied  twelve  years,  and  was  aft  latttaban 
Iby  treachery. 

Those  parts  of  Kamrup  which  were  not  occupied  by  the  Mahomedans,  vfcrs  evenrui 


♦  The  luiui  natnne  referred  to  was  a  man  named  A"ke,  who  wis  bom  abont  twmty-tmr 
adistrietnioety-ievenmilaiS.W.  of  Caatai^  with  anollMBr  msl^diilO,  neaa^t^^asaefi^  nnit^te 
IM  jpHDf  hit  stomach  by  the  neck.  A-ke  gtelf  to  the  height  oir  about  four  feet  tin  incte,  taU  hh 
iKotber  (a«itwastciniad)ooBtfaiu«ltheorlslaatiIse>  ^-      ,*  ' 
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»7  various  rude  tribe%  of  which  the  mo$t  powerful  was  the  Koch ;  who,  though  at  first 
leparated  under  several  chieftains,  at  last  united  under  Hajo.  Tliis  prince  had  two 
isH^hters,  who  had  each  a  son.  One  of  these  succeeded  to  the  whole  power  of  hfs 
grandfather,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  descended  from 
he  god  S^YAf  and  in  this  honour  his  cousin  afterwards  claimed  to  share.  "When  thUr 
R^  died,  be  divided  his  dominions  between  his  two  sons.  At  the  time  the  Ayeen  Alc^ 
bery  vras  written^,  this  division  of  territory  was  not  known  at  DeRii,  but  H  mesfhdr^f 
ifterwards  discovered,  and  then  the  Mahomedan  governor  of  Dhaka  became  urg^t^ftN^ 
t»  payment  of  tribute  from  Raja  Forekbyit,  who  governed  the  most  constderable  peeni 
tion.  As  the  Raja  did  not  dare  openly  to  reftise,  bi^t  wished  to  ol>tain  more  ikvotmbkt 
be  wtmn  to  Agra,  and  tfce  King  gave  him  an  order  directing  the  governor  to 
■B  tribute  whatever  sum  the  Riga  chose  to  offer.  So  strangely  ignocant  w«i 
the  Raja  of  the  value  of  money,  that  he  dffered  the  immense  sum  of  twenty  milUon^ 
«C  nijkees,  whicb  was  ^  oouree  acoG(>ted,  and  he  returned  with  great  self-8atififi|Ction. 
When,  however,  his  minister  explained  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  he  was  thrown 
Into  the  greatest  consternation,  and  unfortHuately  died  before  this  mistake  could  be  reo> 
tified.  The  Mahomedans  took  possession  of  the  country  in  default  of  the  paymei^  of 
tribute^  and  the  late  Riga*s  brother^  who  had  governed  the  smallest  portion  of  tenit^ry, 
tegethcr  with  the  minister  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  were  allpwed  large  estfites  bj  the 
Mahomedans  for  their  support.  The  sway  of  the  Moslems,  in  its  turn,  sunk  before 
the  British  power.  The  paper  is  concluded  with  a  notice  of  the  present  poKtic^ 
stele  of  the  country. 

The  readUng  of  Capt.  Grant's  journal  of  a  route  through  Makran  wa9  con- 
cluded, and  thanks  returned  to  Colonel  Worsley,  by  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated. 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  anniversary  meeting  would  be  «eld  On 
Saturday  the  1 5th,  at  one  o'elock. 

3idrch  I5th,  The  Society  met  this  day  to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
iU  institution. 

The  meeting  was  numerously  attended,  and  the  chair  was  taken  at  one  o'clock 
precisely  by  the  president,  the  R%ht  Hon.  Charles  W.  Williams  Wynn,  sup- 
ported by  Sir  A.  Johnston  and  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  two  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents. :Their  Excellencies  Count  Ludolf,  Neapolitan  ambassador,  and  M.  de 
Faick,  ambasaador  from  the  Netherlands,  also  honoured  the  Society  with  tlieir 
attendance. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  were  commenced  by  the  Secretary  reading  th^ 
CounciTs  report  of  the  Society's  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

The  report  is  in  substance  as  follows  :-— 

^  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  feel  much  sads&ction  in  bdng 
fd>le  to  commence  their  report  by  remarking  that  the  Society's  numeridBl 
atreo^gth  has  increased  during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  sefe- 
nl  valuable  members  by  death,  among  whom  are  the  Right  Hon.  G.  CaiMog^ 
ibe  Earl  of  Guildford,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Moore.  ^^ 

**  The  tdeath  of  Mr.  Canning  has  been  so  universally  felt  and  regrettedj,'  flikt 
tbeCouncil^  in  recording  their  deep  concern  at  this  public  cala&ii;^,(fdlnit 
Mfieat  aentimonts  which  have  been  expressed  by  all  clashes  thrbiighcMjl  pe 
Biitish  empire.  [J,^'^ 

^  To  Mr.  D.  Moore,  your  late  solicitor,  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is  j^ffi  Hot 
ianly  for  the  professional  services  which  he  gratuitously  rendered  to  ^he 
Society^  bat  also  for  bis  liberal  contribution  to  your  funds,  as  well  as[  t(^.jti|ose 
of  9evenl  other  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  tut  m  Sari 
of  Guildford  also,  the  literary  world  ii  general,  and  especially  this  Society, 

'"'   "must 
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must  feel  that  they  have  lost  a  fiberal  patron  and  a  zealons  promdtet  of 
learning. 

^  IVom  this  p^nfiil  subject  the  Council  would  willingly  turn  and  draw  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  numerous  and  valuable  donations  which  have 
been  made  to  th^  Society  since  the  last  annual  meeting. 
.  ^  Foremost  among  these  must  be  placed  the  munificent  donation^  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company,  of  100  guineas,  which, 
with  the  characteristic  liberality  of  that  body,  the  Honourable  Court  has 
announced  its  intention  annually  to  renew." 

An  enumeration  of  the  societies  and  individuals  who  have  presented  dther 
books  or  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  Society  during  the  preceding  year  was  then 
read,  after  which  the  report  proceeds : 

**  Although  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Society  are  due  to  all  who 
thus  appear  in  the  list  of  its  benefactors,  they  are  more  especially  merited  by 
aorae,  whom  the  Council  therefore  think  it  right  to  point  out. 

**  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  presented  through  his 
ambassador  a  Comparative  Dictionary  of  all  Languages,  and  a  collection  of 
vocabularies  compiled  by  Pallas,  and  other  eminently  learned  men,  under  the 
•  i^imediate  superintendence  of  the  Empress  Catherine. 

''  Mons.  de  Falck,  ambassador  from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  has  pre- 
B^ted  a  French  and  Dutch  translation  of  Mr.  Marsden's  Malayan  Dictionary 
and  Grammar.  The  works  upon  which  such  an  unprecedented  honbur  has 
been  conferred,  as  well  as  all  Mr.  Marsden's  other  publications,'  hilve  been 
presented  to  the  Society  by  their  learned  author. 

'*  The  distinguished  President  of  your  Society  has  put  in  your  possession  a 
large  collection  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  East-Indies,  that  have  been 
printed  by  order  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

*'  To  Sir  John  Malcolm  the  Society  is  indebted  not  only  for  the  presentation 
of  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  Persian  MSS.,  but  also  for  having 
placed  in  the  Society's  museum  a  highly  interesting  collection  of  Asiatic  arms, 
Hindu  sculptures,  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  Persian  paintings. 

^Iq  addition  to  the  liberal  donations  presented  in  preceding  years  by  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  one  of  your  Vice-Presidents,  that  gentleman  has  con- 
ferred additional  obligations  on  the  Society  by  the  gift  of  some  curiosities  and 
aeveral  valuable  MSS.  connected  with  Singhalese  literature.  Among  the 
latter,  an  inscription  found  near  Trincomalee  was  considered  so  interesting 
from  its  traditional  connexion  ¥nth  the  ancient  history  of  Ceylon,  diat  the 
Council  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  have  it  lithographed  and  circulated,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  decyphered. 

**  The  Council  is  happy  to  announce  that  the  foundation  of  a  collection  of 
natnral  history  has  been  laid  by  Sir  Robert  Colquhoun's  presentation  of  many 
t^eantifnl  spdmens  of  birds,  insects,  and  quadrupeds,  collected  by  that  gentleman 
in  the  Malayan  peninsula ;  while  from  Lieut.  Col.  Farquhar,  late  governor  of 
Malacca,  the  Society  has  received  a  splendid  collection  of  drawings  of  the  animal 
alid  vegetable  kingdoms,  as  existing  within  the  precincts  of  his  government. 

^  Lieut.  Colonel  Hopkinson,  C3.,  has  largely  contributed  to  the  Society's 
nuseuna  by  the  donation  of  a  very  interesting  collection  of  curiosities  firom 
Ava. 

**  Mr.  J.  Hodgson  has  presented  several  MSS.  which  will '  probably  furnish 
materials  for  papers  in  (utnre  vol«ime8  of  your  Transactions,  and  the  museum 
will  ere  kmg  be  enriched  with  alarge  and  daborate  model  of  a  Hibdu  p^gada 
now  at  Madras,  but  lately  grreiiYi^  \]bax  ^nxX^asi^a  \a  xhi&  Society;  ^ 


.  ''Xlie  splendid  collecdon  of  cnrioi^kSesfirom  the  Bi^nlan'Bflipice^^  ^vineltaiilBt 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  every  person  who  has  visited  the  museumjj^lias' 
been  obligingly  deposited  there  by  Captain  Marryat,  to  -wfaom  the  Sookity  is 
^erefore  under  much  obligation.  ..:...'•:.. 

*'  The  Council  have  felt  anxious  that  these  offerings  8O'13)erailylMlit0ivei^ai» 
the  Society  should  not  only  be  preserved,  but  also  advantageousljneahibfted,- 
ao  that  their  possesion  might  be  rendered  a  source  of  instruction  and  aiaiiti-( 
nient.  With  this  view  the  collection  of  arms  has  been  cleaned  and  •lirraDgad 
for  display.  The  specimens  of  natural  history  have  been  stuffed  and  setooBt 
fbrinspeotien^'  and  additional  glazed  cases  have  been  proaired  forsncb  ofa^cto 
air  were  liable  to  injury  from  exposure.  The  Council  conceive  this  to  4)^)4116 
best  return  Uie  Society  can  make  to  those  who  have  so  idndly  added  b«.its 
iWnrtto^  and  thetnostprobidble  means  of  inducing  others  to  imitate  tbdr/eittoi- 
^1^,-  As  ccmnected-  with  this  pdrt  of  the  report,  the  Council  would*  fveiifilo 
the  attention  of  members  that  cards  of  admission  to  the  museum;  iiave'toan 
{Minted,  which  may  be  procured  on  application  at  die  Societylalioase,  by 
w4ih*b  means  the  inconvenience  to  members  of  p^sonally  introdncingtgtiarifws 
fa  obviated."  .  •.!  •r'^-.*: 

A  series  of  abstracts  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read  before  the-gBoerid 
iMetings  of  the  Society,  since  the  last  anniversary,  was  here  introduedA; 'bDrl 
aa  the  whole  of  them  have  been  noticed  in  the  monthly  reports  of  theSookl^^s 
proceedings  printed  in  this  Journal^  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.'  mQw 
Council  report  then  continues  as  follows :  . .  .       .  r 

''■Such  are  the  communications  which  have  occupied  the  attention iof  yoqr 
genend  meetings  during  the  year  just  terminated.  The  greater  part  .-ctTl^ose 
read  during  the  preceding  year  are  printed  in  the  third  part  of  thO'Societf^s 
Transactions,  which  completes  the  first  volume.  The  Council  indtiga  the 
hope  that  this  volume  will  not  be  considered  unworthy  of  the*Soc]et|y,  eild  that 
these  first-fruits  of  their  labours  will  be  viewed  as  the  promise  of  a^iofa  and 
abundant  harvest  in  the  extensive  fi^ld  of  oriental  literature.  ;Thevlist-'pf 
donations  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Transactions,  affords  a  gratifying  proof) bf 
the  interest  which  many  of  the  members  have  taken  in  the  Society's  wdl&re. 
In  relation  to  the  library,  to  which  that  list  records  so  many  contributions^,  the 
Council  deem  it  proper  to  mention,  that  as  they  consider  the  Sddety.  to  be 
essentially  oriental,  they  have  provided  for  the  purchase  of  all  suoh  new>  and 
interesting  works  relating  to  Asia  as  are  not  presented  by  th^  authon»>'MKl 
have  also  directed  the  regular  supply  of  the  newspapers  printed  at  thejJadtlili 
presidencies.  To  enable  them  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  thudi  laoarr^, 
they  have  countermanded  those  periodical  publications  which  are.nat.pmoi- 
pally  devoted  to  oriental  literature.  This  measure  has  been  adopted  \vilh  the 
leas  reluctance,  from  its  having  been  observed  that  those  woHls  ware  aratcely 
ever  read  at  the  Society's  house,  probably  in  consequence  of-  tha.meanLiaodt 
of  the  members  possess  of  consulting  them  in  other  places.  \f    -iX)  •• 

**  The  appointment  of  new  governors  to  the  Indian  presidencies  oflbrai^:ltti 
exeellent  opportunity  for  extending  the  Society's  connexions  'ill-  indta,  .(^e 
Council  appointed  deputations  to  wait  upon  Lord  \/Villiam  Bentinck^libe Right 
Hon.  S.  R.  Lushington,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  naewly  appointed  x^nav- 
nors,  who  received  them  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  gave  the  mostfrittvl^ 
assurances  of  assistance.  Suggestions  of  the  means 'Wherefcity^llieLSfMety's 
interests  could  be  best  promoted  tn  their  respect]va:96vBrinBifa^i«tecfidii>.QOii- 
se^lQeDce  Aumished  toUiose geotiemen,  wbo  kindly- praioisad  tbeisiittdaaNrttiurs 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  •    .r»/'\  v:  -r.:  •-■      .'V.,y,ifi  Jr  v^ , 
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<<  FrMi  Uie  cd-operadon  of  tliese  diatio^sfaed  indi«i<kiils  Ike  Cbttnctt  M 
wftfraatQd  in  anlReitmtiBg  the  most  beoeficifil  resoks* 

''EireKjr  member  of  the  Society  havkig  been  furnished  with  the  fNrospeitni  sf 
the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  the  Council  consider  it  itmiecessarjr  to 
do  iioffe  on  this  occasion  than  to  stat^  that  the  object  of  the  CkHnmittoe  kto 
publish  trattSkbtions  oi  Oriental  works  five  of  expense  to  the  translatorii.  Thb 
angiMt  ptttfona^  with  which  this  plia  is  honottred^  the  liberal  sufeacriptimi 
hf  which  it  is  supported,  and  the  qtwiiifications  of  the  ooonnittbe  to  Which  its 
esecutionf  is  entrusted^  afford  well-giHAinded  hopes  that  thie  loiportaBl  undtf- 
tdkhlg  will  greadj  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  £as^  tattd  pvO¥#  h%hly 
cmBtnUe  to  British  orientalists. 

**  The  Coundl  cannot  dote  this  report  without  egpres^ing  tbifr  coa? ictisi^ 
thait  the  most  efficient  mode  of  promotiag  the  honour  and  prosperity  ol  Ihs 
Society  is  the  commuaieation  of  a  vnried  and  abundant  supply  of  inMestiit 
origHial  papers  for  poblication  Sn  your  Transactions.  In  reference  to -this 
olgeeta  collecdon  of  desiderata  and  inquiries*  has  been  dreulated,  efedlli 
CoHndl  hope  that  tiiey  will  iaduce  many  who  possess  vakiable  infiMiaiiijniin 
the  subjects  proposed,  to  communicate  it  to  the  Society. 
'  **  la  eondusSon,  the  Coundl  feel  very  sincere  pleasure  in  d^ariiig  their 
eipibion  that  the  prosperity  which  has  attended  the  Society  ;durii^.  the  "pasl 
yMv  and  the  favourable  prospects  ofered  by  that  which  is  commenda^'te* 
msb  subjects  of  the  most  cordial  congratuiadon  to  this  meeting,  and  to  ths 
members  in  general.'* 

The  reading  of  the  Coundl  report  being  conduded,  the  auditors  atatad  the 
resifk  of  their  examination  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts ;  the  heads  of  this 
itiport  are  as  follow : 

HflcdptB  firom  December  31,  18S6  to  the  same  day  1827 j£i,194  ]£    O 

Disbursements  for  the  same  period,  iaduding  a  loan  of  j£l20 
forpaymeatfor  a  bust  of  the  late  Secretary    % 1,288     O    0. 

Cash  balance  against  the  Society,  December  31, 185^ £9S     8    0 

But  as  the  loan  of  ^120  above-mentioned  will  be  repaid,  it  is 
right  to  state,  that  had  this  sum  remained  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands,,  there  would  have  been  a  balance  in  the  Societ;y*s  fa- 
vourof £26  12    0 

The  second  statement  brought  forward  eirhildted  the  reooptt 
fWmi  December  SI,  1827,  to  March  15,  1828,  at.......^.:..     J8703    6    0 

tAod  the  disbttssements  fer  the  same  period,  at r..... .»..•..        6^'  1    O 

I^avin  j  a  cash  t)alance  In  the  Treasurer's  bands  this  day,  of.^.       ^17     5    0. 

Besides  a  remittance  of  £^  not  yet  due,  and  the  jCISO  befor^mcntioned. 
The  next  statement  referred  to  was  that  of  the  actual  assets  of  the  SocsBty 
at  the  present  time,  from  which  it  appeared  that  then-  total  amoont  is  dbaat 

The  total  amount  of  arrears  of  every  description  now  owing  to  tbo  Wdebr 
stated  at  ie854.  iSh.-  It  dionld  be  understood  that  ibis  iunriiik'Mfy 
indades  ooiapositiobs,  &c.  due  from  non-resident  members,  bnt  alsdti*[f^»IUIe 
oftbe  sobscriptibns  now^  due  for  the  cmrent  year,  and  consequently  tlwiYt}ai^ 
4^\  very  coasidmble  portion  of  them  may  be  cbnfidendy  reckooed  l^jMik 
the  course  of  the  year.  .»r;u*. 

The  amint  of  fieeei)^  ifsk  the  ehsuing  year,  winch  nmy  M  consldered'te^ 

*  \ii»  Anatie  Joumalt  vol.  xxiv.  p.  349. 
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taiOy  is  jB9I6.78«9  and  to  tbit  sam  may  yery  probably  be  added  a  further  s«d 
of  ^6998.  78.  ftrisiDg  from  items  specified  In  tbe  repofty  making  a  total  tun 
(inclucMng  oontingeDcies)  of  ^1 ,854. 1 48. 

The  totid  probable  amooBl  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year»  indudiag  on 
rilewance  for  oontingenoieB,  is  estimated  at  £\jXlf,  ds.  €M. ;  and  tiieMfi>M^ 
should  these  estimates  profe  nearly  correct,  there  may  be  a  iMilance  )m  fi» 
Treasurer's  hands  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  from  j66<HI  to  ^600* 

In  remaricing  upon  this  last  statement,  tiie  auditors  obsenredy  thai  a  nery 
oonsid^aUe  portion  of  the  ecr^ofii  annual  expense  arose  firoa.the  olMsgea 
attendant  upon  the  Sodety's  house;  and  that  the  Society  coald  noiliope  tobv 
ftdiered  from  them  except  by  the  grant  of  a  site  for  building  on,  or  acoomnuK 
dadon  in  some  one  of  the  government  offices.  Tbe  report  concfaides  with  a^ 
oompKmentary  reference  to  the  zeal  and  attention  manifested  by  the  Treasurev 
Id  the  discharge  of  the  duties  belonging  to  his  department. 

The  auditors  having  finished  their  report,  the  President  called  upon  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the 
Society,  U>  fiimish  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Committee  sinee  its 
institution :  upon  which  that  gentlemui  rose,  and  after  apc^ogiiing  ibr  not 
bmag  prepared  with  a  written  report,  he  proceeded  to  state,  first,  what  had 
been  done  by  the  Committee  with  respect  to  Surope,  and  secondiy,^  with  ret 
ference  to  Asia.  The  first  Society  with  which  it  had  opened  eommupicationa 
at  home,  was  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute,  through  its  president,  Dr* 
^rlLheck ;  the  object  of  this  connexion  was  to  obtain  a  compapative  view  of 
the  state  of  the  arts  in  India,  as  illustrated  by  models,  &c.  now  in  Sngland, 
contrasted  with  the  machines  of  Europe,  ibr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tlie 
probable  benefit  which  would  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the  moie  perlett 
specimens  of  European  ingenuity  into  use  in  India,  in  place  of  the  maaj 
awkward  and  cumbrous  utensils  now  employed  in  that  country,  Commun»* 
cations  were  next  opened  with  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  of  which  the 
director,  Mr.  Frost,  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  is  to  qualify  me(&cal  effieeri 
proceeding  on  foreign  service,  for  furnishing  information  upon  the  nature  and 
uses  of  plants.  This  Society  has  ofiered  to  fiirther  the  ends-  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  by  all  the  means  in  its  power,  and  its  director  has  been  ap*- 
pointed  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  tbe  Committee  upon  botanical 
subjects.  The  Committee  next  directed  its  attention  to  the  Royal  Institution^ 
and  iVom  the  professor  of  chemistry  there,  Mr.  Faraday,  received  assmrances 
of  his  willingness  to  assist  in  promoting  the  Society's  objects  wheneter  it  Ib 
in  his  power.  Applications  were  made  to  the  two  Universities  for  their  e»- 
operation  and  assistance,  which  were  most  readily  promised;  and  tiie  Oriental 
Translation  Committee  was  given  to  understand  that  the  use  of  the  Clarendon 
press  would  be  open  to  it  upon  all  suitable  occasions.  Sir  Alexander  here 
eomplimented  Mr.  Peel  for  the  zeal  and  cordiality  with  wliich  he  entered  ince 
the  views  of  the  Committee  relative  to  procuring  the  as^stanee  Of  th^Unl- 
.Tersities,  and  then  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  steps  t^en  to  induce  tlse 
Snstrlndia  Company  to  lend  its  aid  in  furtherance  ef  the  Society's  designs, 
ani  which  fod  to  the  annual  grant  of  ^105  from  the  Court  of  Directors.  Sir 
Alexander  expatiated  upon  the  importance  and  value  of  this  public  maik  of 
film  interest  felt  in  the  Society  by  that  body,  as  by  their  means,  and  muder  their 
aanctlon,  the  objects  of  the  Society  could  be  made  known  in  altthe  test  tesri- 
tones  under  their  rule,  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  He  next  advert^  to 
ikft  maiiKed  manner  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clariiiice,  one  of 
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tile  Sodety's  Vice-Patrons,  hdd  displayed  his  wishes  for  its  sucqess^  and  ppr- 
tlculaiiy  with  reference  to  the  OrientiEd  Translation. Committee;. wfiose  oi^f^ 
his  Royal  Highness  warmly  patronized,,  and  assisted  by  a  liberal  annual  coiitl&> 
budOD.  On  Lieut.  Col.  Fitzdarence,  Sir  Alexander  passed  a  hi^  eulogiDB, 
fiir  the  activity  and  perseverance  with  which  he  had  forwarded  the.  plan  of  tb 
Gonmittee,  and  by  his  exertions  obtained  the  nuyority  of  tiie  lNrilfiai|t;BK 
of  subscriptions  which  appears  in  the  prospectus. 

Having  thus  reported  what  had  been  done  by  the  Committee  in  Epgj«ad»Sr 
A.  Johnston  proceeded  to  state  the  means  employed  for  establishing -conpexkiBB 
with  various  parts  of  Asia.   The  appointment  of  new  gov»*nors  to  the  thf)^ 
presidencies  presented  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  carrying  the  wishes 
of  the  Committee  into  effect,  and  accordingly  deputations  were  nominated  |o 
wait  upon  each  of  those  gentlemen,  in  order  to  explain  the  views  of  the  Cob- 
mittee.  These  several  deputations  were  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  by 
die  governors,  who  professed  their  willingness  to  aid  the  Committee's  objects 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  suggestions  of  the  methods  by  which  tb^ 
influence  might  be  most  successfully  exerted  in  its  favour  were  subsequently 
furnished  to  those  gentlemen  by  the  Committee.    It  was  understood,  in  par- 
ticular, that  Lord  William  Bentinck  would  use  his  exertions  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  Burmese  empire,  and 
^specially  of  the  religion,  of  that  extensive  country:  and,  with  reference  to 
this  last  subject,  application. had  also  been  made  to  Sir  E.  Barnes,  governor 
of  Ceylon,  for  the  same  purpose,  as  that  island  is  the  best  place  from  whence 
exact  and  extensive  information  with  respect  to  the  religion  of  Buddha  can 
be  derived.    Sir  Alexander .  stated  that  when  he  was  officially  engaged  in 
framing  a  system  of  government  for  the  natives,  founded  upon  their  own  laws 
and  customs,  he  formed,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  a  very  large  collection 
of  their  religious  books,  which  were  supplied  to  him  by  the  chief  priests  of 
the  island  with  the  most  unreserved  confidence.     The  greatest  part  of  this 
valuable  collection  was  unfortunately  lost  in  the  vessel  in  which  Sir  Alexander 
had  taken  his  passage  home ;  but  other  copies  are  procurable  in  Ceylon,  aipd 
the  Society  will  no  doubt  be  furnished  with  them  through  the  interference  pf 
the  Governor.    Sir  Alexander  next  alluded  in  laudatory  terms  to  Radhacant 
Deb,  whose  donation  and  letter  are  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  proceedh^ 
of  the  last  general  meeting;  and  to  Capt.  Low,  of  Penang,  whose  translation 
of  a  work  upon  Siamese  law,  and  a  MS.  copy  of  the  original,  were  .recently 
communicated  to  the  Society.     Sir  Alexander  expressed  his  opinion,  that  tlie 
Society  ought  not  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  expressing  its  sentiments  lo 
■fitvour  of  such  individuals  as  those  just  named,  and  that  it  should  aflfbrd  every 
encouragement  to  the  natives  of  India  in  their  literary  pursuits.     Sir  Alex- 
ander concluded  his  view  of  the  Committee's  labours  in  Asia,  with  an  alluaioa 
to  the  desirableness  of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  respect  to  the  ci«l 
and  natural  history,  topography,  &c.  of  the  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  the  SejN 
•chellei^  and  the  Mahommedan  settlements  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Mozambique 
on  one  side,  and  fVom  Mocha  to  Russoul  Gaut  on  the  other.    Sir  Alesaadtt 
.stated  that  a  very  excellent  opportunity  for  acquiring  this  information  hid 
olTeredyin  the  appointment  of  Sir  Chas.  Colville  to  the  government  of  the  Uc 
of  Thmce'  and  its  dependencies. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Committee  first  applied  to  Portt^pJ,  nd 

•  there  Count  Funchal  undertook  to  translate  the  papers  in  possesion  of  tilt 

govonment  relating  to  theur  early  settlements  in  Asia.  The  present  Lon)  Slwrt 

d§  Rothss^  ako  procured  some  valuable  accounts  of  the  early  voyi^get  of  ^ 

nadon 
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nafion  to  India,  which  are  now  in  the  Custom-house,  and  when  c1ear0d  will 
be'  placed  in  the  hands'  of  the  Committee.  The  court  of  Naples  was  the 
second,  from  Wh6Se  abundant  means  information  on  Asiatic  subjects  was 
stteippted  to  be'  drawn ;  and  the  ambassador  of  that  government  iti  London^ 
Cmiiit  fuldoHl  Vtiitered  fully  into  the  wishes  of.  the  Coraraittee,witlirespeQt 
&  obliftSih^  *feoine  ntitices'  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  possessed  pyT^ 
CAthoIic.Missionaries,  sent  in  such  numbers  into  Asia  by  the  College  de  rriiipa- 
g&nd^  jnde,  of 'Wbipin  many  have  returned,  and  are  stationed  in  various  part? 
of  Italy/ ^  From  the  high  rank  held  by  Russia  in  Oriental  literature,  the  Com- 
mittee naturally  expected  considerable  aid  from  that  country:  nor  was  it  dis- 
appointed. The  Committee  having  applied,  through  his  Excellency  the  Prince 
de  Liev^n,  Russian  ambassador  in  London,  for  a  copy  of  the  extraordinary 
work  compiled  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  Empress. Catherine 
the  Sec6nd,  by  Pallas  and  other  learned  men  of  her  dominions,  upon  hints 
furnished  by  D'Alembert — namely,  a  collection  of  vocabularies,  of  all  lan- 
gtiages  of  which  Specimens  could  be  obtained ;  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  immediately  directed  the  presentation  of  a  copy  to ,  the 
Society,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Polyglot  dictionary  published  at  St. 
Petersburgh  in  1791 ;  and,  in  addition,  was  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that 
every  facility  should  be  given  to  the  correspondence  between  the  Committee 
and  the  universities  and  other  public  institutions  connected  with  Oriental 
literature  in  his  dominions.  In  the  course  of  this  part  of  his  report,  Sir 
Alexander  alluded  to  the  various  learned  men  who  had  devoted  themselves  Jto 
the  comparison  of  languages,  as  the  senior  Adelung  (whose  nephew  is  now 
director  of  the  Oriental  institute  at  St.  Petersburgh),  Balbi,  Humboldt,  &c. 
&C.  Holland  next  attracted  the  views  of  the  Committee,  and  Sir  Alexamler 
here  remarked  that  Holland  was  the  first  country  which  produced  any  pqo- 
siderable  works  in  Oriental  literature,  and  that  more  learned  natives  of  that 
country,  or'at  least  persons  in  its  employment,  had  exerted  themselves  in  ^the 
acquisition  of  information  upon  Oriental  subjects  than  of  any  other  Europe^o 
nation.  The  Literary  Society  at  Batavia  was  the  first  which  published  trans^ 
actions  in  India,  and  the  labours  of  Rumphius  and  other  natives  of  Hollan4 
were  adduced  in  support  of  this  assertion.  Sir  Alexander  took  occasiofi^ 
in '  this  place,  to  pay  a  brilliant  compliment  to  the  memory  of  the  late,  M. 
Faick,  who  was  governor  of  Ceylon,  while  that  island  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Holland,  for  twenty  years,  and  whose  conduct  while  in  that  situation  Wjis 
such  as  to  endear  him  both  to  the  Europeans  and  natives  who  were  und^r  |iif 
government,  and  to  cause  bis  character  to  be  held  up  in  the  island  as  a  mode) 
of  justice  and  integrity. 

Lastly,  Sir  Alexander  noticed  the  cordial  manner  in  which  the'  Ajdat}c 
Sociiety  of  Paris  had  assisted  this  Society,  in  every  instance  where  its  in^Jiieppe 
and  operation  had  been  required ;  and  particularly  mentioned  the  warm  inteip^ 
taken  by  that  Society  ^pd  its  illustrious  president,  the  Duke  of  Qv\e^f^^jja 
tb^'success  of  Messrs.  Daniell's  proposed  publication,  the  JUustrflt^jas  j^ 
iniiaj  Cor  the  furtherance  of  which  project  a  Committee  had  been  apppin^^ 
ip  draw  up  a  report  upon  the  subject;  and  their  report,  recommending  Uie 
Society  to  support  it  by  every  means  in  its  power,  has  been  printed i%tii/B 
Journal  Asiatigue,  j  .    I  ^  . 

'  Sir. Alexander  then  reported  that  M.  Moreau  (wiiose  statistical  labours  wefe 
particularly  alluded  to}.had  been  appointed  Honorary  French  Secretary  to.ikt 
Cbdimittee,  and.  that  the  following  geatleinen  have. appGed  their  attent]<ip  to 
objects  pointed  out' to  them  by  the  Committee :— Mr.  Frost  has  undertaken  to 
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fiimUh  a  scientific  description  of  tlie  valulible  coltection  of  ori^niil  dnilriiig^ 
of  plants,  &c,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Col.  Farqohar ;  Mr.  UpfikanI  haafor- 
niahed  a  detailed  description  of  the  curiosities  deposited  in  the  Sode<)p*ft 
museum  by  Capt.  Marryat ;  Dr.  Dorn  will  furnish  an  account  of  die  bnw 
celestial  globe,  part  of  Sit*  J.  Malcolm's  collection,  of  which  it  is  l)cl{ev«4 
there  is  but  one  other  specimen  in  Europe;  Professor  Lee  has  exaonneii 
8  very  curious  Hindu  astronomical  instrument,  presetted  to  the  Sodetj 
by  Major  Caulfield,  and  also  a  kind  of  f6restaA^  presented  by  Sir  A.  Jolui- 
ston,  and  used  by  the  navigators  of  the  Maldive  islands;  and,  lastly.  Dr. 
Meyrick  has  consented  to  inspect  the  arms,  &c.  in  the  Society's  poasesskm, 
and  to  furnish  a  report  thereon. 

in  concluding,  Sir  Alexander  apologized  to  the  meeting  for  the  lengdi  ts 
which  his  remarks  had  extended,  and  hoped  that  bis  statement  of  what  the 
Committee  had  accomplished  since  its  institution,  would  prove  satletetbry  to 
the  meeting. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  reports  of  the  Council  and  Auditors  aheold  he 
printed,  to  accompany  the  Society's  TVun^ac^'oiM ;  upon  which  ttlePresMeit 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  reading  of  those  reports  must  Ym^e.wfbtAA 
gteeX  gratification  to  ,every  member  present,  inasmuch  as  tliey^  deeriy  pieMd 
fhe  Society  to  be  in  a  state  of  increa^ng  prosperity.  The  last  year  be  CDi>> 
sidered  the  most  prosperous,  as  regards  the  attainments  of  its  objects,  wlick 
the  Society  had  yet  passed ;  and  that  a  more  general  interest  in  Orientid  litefSF 
ture  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  ample  proofs  were,  afibrded,  by  the  bequest 
lately  made  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  Sanserit 
professorship,  and  by  the  list  of  subscribers  towards  efibcthtg  tbe>  objects  of 
the  Oriental  Translation  Committee ;  and  more  immediately  in  vdationto  the 
Society,  by  the  increased  attendance  at  its  meetings,  and  numerooa  doimtioiil 
|)resented  to  its  library  and  museum. 

The  President  next  alluded  to  the  death  of  the  King  of  Oude,  of  which 
0vent  intelligence  had  just  arrived.  His  Majesty  was  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society.  The  President  proceeded  to  remark  upon  tbe  icoramunioatiQB 
from  a  native  of  India,  R'adhacant  Deb,  which  was  laid  ^ore  the  last  geuerdl 
meeting  of  tbe  Society,  and  enlarged  upon  the  importance  to  the  Socieqr  ef 
liesistance  from  the  learned  natives  of  India,  and  the  expediency  of  stioniladag 
their  literary  labours,  by  conferring  such  suitable  honours  as  it  was-*  in  tlie 
power  of  the  Society  to  bestow ;  he  felt  convinced  that  only  such  encourage 
ment  was  needed  to  draw  forth  the  latent  talents,  which  now  lie  dorsuuvt  ia 
nsany  natives  of  India,  and  which,  if  properly  exerted  and  directed,  would 
prove  as  honourable  to  themselves  as  advantageous  to  their  country. 
*  The  President  observed  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  precluded  btm  firom 
expatiating  upon  these  topics,  and  stated,  that  having  felt  himself  not  qoicRied 
for  the- distinguished  situation  he  held  in  the  Society,  on  account  of  bannf 
never  been  in  India,  or  having  possessed  sufficient  leisure  to  devote  hiniscif  te 
Wi  fftudybf  Oriental  literature,  he  had  retained  it  principally  oh  the  groond  ef 
Ins  official  connexion  with  India^  which  connexion  having  latdy  ceased,  be  ftft 
that  the  Society  could  easily,  among  the  many  learned  individuals  connected 
with  Asia  whom  he  saw  aroifnd  him,  supply  his  place  with  one  who  would 
fill  it  more  creditably  to  himself,  and  more  beneficially  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
Society;  he  bagged  to  say,  therefore,  that  he  held  himself  perfectly  pi^pared 
to  resign  the  chair  whenever  the  Society  thought  proper.  The  President  eon- 
eluded  by  putting  the  question  upon  the  fbliowing  motion,  made  by  Lieut 
Col.  C.  Doyle : 

"That 
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**  That  the  reports  of  th^  Council  and  Auditors,  read  at  the  me^ti^ff  this 
day,  be  printed  iu  the  Appendix  to  the  next  veilume  of  the  Societj^is^  j^aiv- 
actions  /'*  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  President  moved, 

**  That  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  be  requested  to  draw  up  a  copy  of  the 
report  be  has  just  delivered,  from  any  notes  or  memoranda  he  may  have  in 
bis  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  the  same  being  printed,  to  accompany  thi^ 
preceding  reports  in  the  Society's  Transactions ;"  and  Sir  Alexander  haviof 
ussented  thereto,  the  qoestion  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  A.  Johnston  then  rose^  and  afler  a  few  preliminary  observations,  moved 
**  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  the  President,  for  his  zeato^a 
attention  to  the  Society's  interests,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  continue  to 
hold  the  situation  of  President;"  which  motion  being  seconded  by  Capt. 
Melville  Grindlay,  was  carried  with  great  applause. 

The  President^  in  returning  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  Iranour  he  had 
JQst  recaved,  expressed  his  willingness  to  continue  in  the  office  of  President  • 
but  repeated,  that  whenever  the  Society  should  think  fit  to  6^]b^i]te"& 
more  worthy  Chairman,  he  should  be  quite  ready  to  meet  its  wishes,  and 
would  endeavour^  as  a  private  member,  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Soc^j^ 
to  the  best  of  his  power. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  moved,  seconded,  and  yoted  unati}* 
■KHisly  to  the  Council  and  Auditors,  and  to  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  tor  Ab 
reports  severally  made  by  them  jto  this  meeting ;  and  to  the  Director,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year.  * 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  election  of  eight  new  memberflj 
of  CouncH,  in  place  of  eight  going  out,  in  terms  of  Art.  XXI.  of  the  Society's 
Regulations,  and  for  the  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  'scrvirf* 
neers  (Lieut.  CoL  Lushington  and  Mr.  Hodgson)  having  examined  the  ballotiiifg 
lists,  reported  that  the  following  members  were  withdrawn  from  the  Council, 
m.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bexley;  Sir  E.  H.  East,  Bart.;  Sir  R.  Barclay^ 
K.C3. ;  H.  Alexander,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  Guillemard,  Esq. ;  W.  MaTsden,  ^sq.  J 
Mr.H,Trant,  Esq.,  M.P.;  and  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.  (deceased);  and  that  tn4 
fallowing  gentlemen  were  elected  in  their  room,  viz.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Somerset;  the R^t  Hon.  Sir  G.Ouseley,  Bart.;  Sir  C.Forbes,  Bart.;  Lieiit. 
CoLBriggs;  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.;  Capt.  R.  M.  Grindlay ;  G.  C.  Haughton, 
Eaq.;  and  F.  H.  Toone,  Esq. 

The  only  alteration  made  in  the  list  of  officers  was  reported  to  be  the  sub* 
s^tution  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sur  G.  Ouseley  as  Vice-President,  in  place  of  Sir 
£.  H,£ast. 

The  next  general  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  on  the  }Bth  of  April, 
that  which  should  be  held  on  the  5th  of  that  month  being  passi^d  orer  i^ 
eoBsequeoce  of  its  occurring  in  Easter  week. 

Avery  valuable  historical  roll  of  one  of  the  principal  famili^  of  Rajpootjum^ 
some  specimens  of  scqlpture,  and  other  curious  articles,  were  exhibited  i^  the 
n^eetiogroom  to-day.  They  were  sent  by  Col.  Tod,  and  will  be  presented" t^ 
Che  iMxt  general  meetii^  when  a  more  detailed  ac^^iuiit  of  them  will  ibf 
iiimiahed. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY   OF  CALCUTTA. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
tlie  14th  Nov.,  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Bayley, 
Esq.,  vice  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  Society  on  this  occasion  elected 
the  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  Grey  president,  and 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  vice-president.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  also  chosen 
merahers :  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  Capt.  Ster- 
ling, and  Dr.  J.  Tytler.  Mons.  Belan-  ' 
ger,  naturalist  of  the  French  govern- 
ment at  Pondicherry,  was  "elected  an 
honorary  member, 

-  With  reference  to  the  increasing  zeal 
and  activity  in  geological  research  of  late 
in  India,  the  Society  resolved,  that  a 
geological  class  or  committee  should  be 
fQirmed  of  such  members  of  the  Society 
as  may  be  inclined  to  associate  for  this 
purpose,  forming  such  regulations  as  they 
may  find  expedient,  to  be  submitted  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  Society. 

A  p^per  by  Dr.  Tytler,  on  the  du- 
gong,  or  duyong,  with  drawings  by  Mr. 
Bennet,  was  read  to  the  meeting.  The 
bones  of  four  different  individuals  of  this 
genus  were  picked  up  by  Dr.  T3^ler  at 
Baffles'  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  New 
HoUand :  in  one  instance  they  were 
KuMciently  numerous  to  form  nearly  an 
entire  ^kdetbn  of  the  animal,  which  is 
placed  in  tibe  Society's  museun^.  The 
dugong,  from  its  peculiar  upright  posi- 
tion in  the  water,  and  tlie  general  appear- 
ance of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  tales 
of  mermen  seen  in  the  eastern  seas. 
Although  noticed  by  the  Dutch  travellers 
and  naturalists,  who  termed  it  the  sea- 
cow,  it  was  very  imperfectly  known  un- 
til descriptions  and  specimens  were  sent 
to  Europe  by  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raf- 
fles, and  obseirvations  from  that  source,  by 
Sir  Everard  Home,  were  published  in 
ijhe  Philosophical  Tr€msactUms,  The  ani- 
Blal  is  jiDt  uncommon  in  the  eastern  ar- 
chipelago- buf 'its  existence  on  the  coast 
of  New  Holland  is  made  known  by  Dr. 
Tytler  for  the  first  time.  Dr.  T.  is  dis- 
posed- to  thiiik  that  some  affinity  m^ 
ejttsi  between  the  duyong  and  the  dagon 
of  the  l^ilistines,  as  the  latter  was  pro- 
Iwlbly'd"  cotapound  of  the  head  of  a  gra- 
minivorous animal  with  the  tail  of  a 
frsh,  and  thus  resembled  the  sea-cow  in 
iStniCture  as  well  as  name. 
•  A  notice  by  Capt.  Herbert,  of  the  site 
of  "coal  ?n  the  Himalaya,  with  specimens, 
was  d,!so  ^ulmiitted.  This  mineral  is 
fotmd'th^ougho«t  the  whole- line  of  sand- 
fitone-hillfi  that  lie  at  the  fbot  o^  "the  great 
Hinmkytt  cbkih,  forming  the  transition 
to  the  plains.    It  occurs  in  fiat  veins  or 


seams,  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon, the  greatest  thickness  of  which  bu 
not  been  found  to  exceed  nine  inches  or  a 
foot,'  whilst  in  genera)  they  are  mncb. 
smaller,  not  exceeding,  in  some  places,  the. 
twentieth  of  an  inch.  The  compositioii  ii 
in  general  impalpable,  but  sometimes  w-, 
sumes  the  ligrieous  structiu^.  Where  the 
ligneous  fibre. '  has  disappeared,  tbefirw".  ' 
ture  is  conchoidal,  and  firequently  marked 
with  concentric  circles,  similar  to  cannd 
coal.  It  bums  with  flame,  giving  out  t 
thick  smoke  and.  bituminous  smell,  and 
leaves  a  reddish  brown  ash  of  equal  bulk 
with  the  original  fragment. .  These  pn>. 
perties  refer  it  to  the  bitumuioas  ooiil  of 
Mohs. 

Besides  the  locality  of  the  monntui 
coal  pointed  out  by  Lieut.  T.  Cautley, 
in  his  communications  to  the  Society, 
Captain  Herbert  has  discovered  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  The  Timla  Pass,  leadhtg- 
into  the  Dehra-doon,  specimens  of  tbk 
coal  from  which  place  were  sent  by  Cap- 
tain H.,  in  1817,  to  the  late  Dr.  Voy- 
sey,  and  pronounced  by  him  to  be  the 
brown  coal  of  Werner.  2.  The  Kberi 
Pass,  where  it  principally  exists  as  lig- 
nite of  considerable  thickness :  it  is  found 
here  in  two  places.  3.  Ascent  from  Bha« 
mouri  to  the  Bhim  Tal  in  the  bed  of  the 
Raliya.  This  is  considered  by  Captain 
H.  as  best  entitled  to  attention.  The 
largest  vein  is  about  four  inches  thick, 
and  the  coal  has  a  high  lustre,  and  occa- 
sionally a  perfect  conchoidal  fracture,  re^ 
sembling  cannel  coal ;  it  bums  with  a 
brilliant  flame,  emitting  a  sulphurous 
smell,  and  being  occasionally  incmsted 
with  sulphur:  the  specific  gravity afO^ 
ages  about  1*3.  Capt.  H.  seems  to 
think  that  these  indications  do  not  an- 
thorize  any  expectation  that  coal-mines 
of  any  extent  will  be  found  in  the  Himik 
laya,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  may  exist  in  the  trough  between  the 
secondary  sandstone  that  skims  the  great 
chain,  and  the  primary  sandstone  whiel 
makes  its  appearance  at  Delhi  and  other 
places. 

A  paper,  by  Dr.  Govan,  was  laid  be- 
fore the  meeting,  containing  a  report  on 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  products  of  the 
country  about  Nahn,  with  rc^^isten  of 
the  weather  for  April  and  May  last. 

An  abstract  of  the  registers  of  the  ba- 
rometer and  thermometer  kept  at  Singa- 
pore, from  1820  to  1825,  by  Captain  Da- 
vis, was  al»o  submitted. 

Observations  on  the  geology  cif  part  of 
Bundlecund,  Boghelcund,  Sangor,  and 
Jubulpur,  were  also  communicated  by 
Captain  Franklin.     These  observatUHis 
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commence  at  Minapore,  and  include 
different  portions  of  the  ranges  of  hills  be- 
longing to  the  great  central  lone  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  first  range  of  hills,  the 
tract  in  which  the  falls  Si  the  Tonse  oc- 
cor,  and  the  country  to  Hathi,  beyond 
Lohai^gong,  are  of  sandstone.  At  Ha- 
thi it  is  succeeded  by  argillaceous  or  Lias 
limestone,  which  is  considered  by  Cap- 
tain Franklin  as  the  same  with  the  Lias 
limestone  of  England.  Beyond  this  to 
Saugor  the  overlying  rocks  are  of  trap, 
and  at  the  place  below  the  upper  surfoce  of 
that  rock  occur  wacke  and  basalt,  and  an 
earthy  or  impure  limestone,  beneath  which 
is  amygdaloid,  lying  on  sandstone.  The 
nbrthem  barrier  of  the  valley  of  the  Ner- 
budda  consists  of  the  primitive  rocks.  Ju- 
bnlpur  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  granite  hills.  Captain  Franklin  is  of 
opinion  tliat  granite  is  the  basis  of  the 
different  ranges  visited  in  his  tour ;  in 
some  places  near  the  sur&ce,  but  in 
others  separated  from  secondary  forma- 
tions by  intervening  stratifications  of  pri- 
mary rock.  The  sandstone  formation  is 
in  general  of  considerable  thickness,  whilst 
the  limestone  differs  from  that  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  by  being  merely 
superficial,  and  not  exceeding  an  average 
tliickness  of  fifty  feet.  A  collection  of 
specimens  accompanied  Captain  Frank- 
lin's communication,  as  well  as  ageolo- 
pcal  map  and  section,  and  series  of  baro- 
netrical  devations* — CaL  JohnBuU, 


AGBKULTUKAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OP  CALCUTTA. 

The  Society,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
noting  the  objects  of  their  institution, 
htve  resolved  to  offer  their  gold  medal 
foi  the  best  essay  on  each  of  3ie  under- 
me^tionied  subjects.  In  so  doing,  they 
propose  being  guided  by  the  same  rules 
a^  are  generally  adopted  by  other  socie- 
ties on  similar  occasions;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly desire  that,  in  the  competition, 
iske .  following  conditions  may  be  strictly 
kept  in  view. 

The  essays  may  be  composed  in  any 
known  language ;  but  if  not  in  English, 
they  must  be  accompanied  by  an  English 
translation.  They  are  to  be  addressed 
lo  the  secretary,  on  or  before  the  31st 
December  1828,  under  a  cover  inscribed 
wfth.  a- motto,  or  in  any  other  manner 
th&t  may  identify  it,  with  a  sealed  note 
accompanying  it,  which  is  to  contain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  author.  No 
such  sealed  note  will  be  opened  except 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  name  of  the  candidate  to  whom  the 
medal  may  have  been  adjudged.  All 
•there,  together  with  the  essajrs  to  which 
they  belong,  will  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  be  restored  to  their  owner^  on 
being  iiiquured  aftcfy   or  ull^ately  de- 


stroyed. No  candidate  can  be  permitted 
to  be  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  £kH 
ciety,  or  its  committee,  assembled  to  ad- 
judge the  merits  of  their  respective  essays* 

List  of  Prize  Svi^ects, 
L  Indian  soils,  comprizing  their  ana* 
lysis  and  the  properties  which  rendei; 
certain  kinds  peculiarly  adapted  for  some^ 
and  hostile  to  other  descriptions  of  culti- 
vation. 

2.  Manures,  with  an  analysis  founded 
on  the  best  and  most  conclusive  experi-' 
ments  conducted  in  this  country ;  their 
adaptation  to  peculiar  soils  and  to  pecu- 
liar objects  of  cultivation. 

3.  Acclimating  foreign  plants,  chiefly 
those  of  Europe,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  New  South  Wales;  with  a 
description  of  the  most  successful  mode 
of  importing  plants,  roots,  and  seeds  into 
this  country. 

4.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
indigo,  with  estimates  of  the  produce! 
from  a  given  quantity  of  land,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  in  various  parts 
of  India. 

5.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  with  de- 
tailed estimates. 

6.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Hindu- 
stan, founded  on  a  comparison  of  the 
practice  adopted  in  other  countries,  with 
the  peculiarities  belonging  to  this  part  of 
India,  with  estimates  of  the  produce,  &cJ 

N.  Wallich,  m.d. 

Sec  Agr.  &  Hort.  See* 
;    Calcutta,  24tii  Sept  1827. 

MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
CALCUTTA. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
the  10th  November,  Mr.  Wilsoiit  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair. 

An  account  of  the  ginseng  of  Nepal,  by 
Dr.  Wallich,  was  read,  and  a  descriptioQ 
of  the  excision  of  a  tumour  above  the 
left  upper  eyelid,  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Muia* 
dabad.  A  report,  by  Dr.  Govan, .  on  the 
mineral  and  vegetable-  products  of. the 
Himalaya,  presented  by  the  Govemoient^ 
was  also  read ;  as  was  a  case  of  hydro- 
phobia, treated  with  superacetate  of 
lead,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Ramghur. 

The  ginseng  was  found  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  between,  nuie  and  ten 
tiiousand  feet  above  the  plains  of  Bengal 
and  appears  limited  to  that  site,  not  bei^ 
ing  discovered  in  any  other  situation. 
The  natives  of  Nepal  make  no  use  of  '% 
and  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
plant,  notwithstanding  the  high  estima* 
tion  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Chinese.  The 
plant  is  denominated  b^  Dr.  WaUvch 
panax  pseuda^iMseng,  being  a  afeWB 
of  the  same  genus  only  neariy  alhed  to 
the  genuine  gioaeng  of  Chinese  Tutuy 
and  North  America.  . 
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The  import  of  Br.  ikunM  is  JRtredmv 
torj  to  faurfiitare  inquiriea  iii  the  region  in 
wfaiieh  he  is  employed,  and  the  natunl 
history  of  which  he  ima  imdertaken  to 
explore. 

The  esse  of  hydrophobia  is  interesting 
from  the  apparently  beneficial  eSfct  of  the 
remedy.  The  patient  was  a  boy  ten  years 
old,  who  had  been  bitten  two  months  be- 
fore, and  in  whom,  when  brought  to  Mr. 
Pearson,  at  noon  on  the  28th  July,  the 
case  was  clearly  marked.  After  bleeding 
four  ounces,  twenty  drops  of  the  solution 
of  superaoetate  of  lead  were  administered, 
and  in  above  an  hour  the  patient  was  able 
to  drink  a  little  water,  aldiougfa,  when  first 
brought  in,  violent  spasms  were  induced 
by  simply  pouring  it  out  before  him.  The 
medicine  was  repeated  in  similar  doses 
every  hour  for  the  three  tbnst  hours,  and 
again  at  half-past  four,  at  seven,  at  haH^ 
past  eight,  at  ten,  at  half-past  twelve,  at 
six  A  2i.  on  the  29th,  and  again  at  ten, 
when  the  boy  drank  from  a  shell  quite 
easily;  a  dose  of  thirty  drops  was  again 
given  at  noiota,  and  a  second  bleeding  or- 
9ered,  when  the  parents  of  the  diild  re- 
moved him  from  tne  care  of  the  European 
Biugeon :  kt  ten  at  night  he  was  again 
sent  for,  and  pursued  a  similar  course ; 
l^ut  in  the  interval  diat  had  elapsed  the 
^ease  had  gained  so  much  ground  that 
little  good  could  be  eiqpected,  and  the  case 
terminated  fatally,  whether  the  disease 
ifrould  have  been  subdued  by  this  treat- 
ment is,  therefore,  left  doubtful,  but  the 
advantage  obtained  is  sufiicient  to  autho- 
rize the  further  trial  of  the  medicine. — 
CaL  Gov,  Gaz, 


LINKiEAN  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  5th  Feb.  was  read 
**  Some  account  of  the  botany  of  the  pro- 
Irinoes  lately  ceded  by  the  Burmese  to 
the  Hod.  the  East-India  Company,  with 
•a  description  of  two  new  genera  of  plants ; 
In  a  letter  to  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq., 
JP.R.a,  &c;  by  Nathaniel  Wallich, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c,  superintendent  of 
tlie  Botank  Garden  at  Calcutta."  The 
author  states  that  his  botanical  treasures 
«re  mostoxtensive;  the  number  of  spe- 
cies having  long  ago  surpassed  2,000, 
and  that  he  has  never  seen  any  vegetable 
l^fodootion  equal  to  his  AmhuMtia  wbUu 
^vhen  in  full  bloom.  It  surpasses  all  the 
Indian  i^ants. 

Amhsntia,  Diadelphia  Deoandria— 
•Kat  Ord.  Leguminosie.  The  flowers  of 
this  splendid  tree  are  disposed  in  pyzft- 
midal  pendulous  clusters  two  feet  long^ 
4nd  ten  inches  broad  at  the  base.  Leaves 
^me  foot  and  a  half  long^  with  eight  or 
ten  pair  of  ohkmg  pointed  pinmeb  whtcb 
we  from  eiglit  to  ten  inches  long,,  and  of 
•ft  peeuliariy  delicate  ^buioous  hue.  The 
•ncenes  am  scarlets  •  The  petali.  an  fur« 


oisbed  at.  the  apenwidi.a  knoodyiijBp 
spot,  having  a  tubular  calyx  i  spd  (ii 
genus  is  evidently  allied  to  JleteraiitHMi 
of  I>esfontainea. 

Dr.  Wallidi  ^  at  length  fiwnd  thi 
iKiniti&-tree  of  the  Burmeso*  whieii  ,te 
constitutes  a  new  genus,  and  oiiU|^  k 
IltlanorrhiBa ;  Polyandria  Monog^; 
Anacardise,  Brown.— Also  another  osigi- 
lar  plants  which  he  calls  Pkg^ocnm  gi- 
gantea,  allied  to  Aialiaoe«.  Tbetrnik 
i^  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigli,  aadwim 
divided  affords  alaige  quantity  of  a  Iftr 
pid,  tasteles8|  and  veiy  wholeaome 


INCESA8S  OF  EUSSIAN  FOWEE  Df  AflA. 

An  article   in  a  f^rench  publication 
comments  upon  tiie  great  noceasion  of 
territory  which  the  Russians  are  auniK 
in  Asia,  by  means  of  their  enoroftcSoNiCi 
upon  the  Kiiig^ieez  tribes,  wfaoae  eonatty 
has  now  a  chain  of  Russian  militaiy  potfi 
on  the  western  side,  intended  to  keep  tfaMH 
in  awe,  and  to  prevent  thera  firpm  chaig- 
ing  their  positions.    By  thus  extendqg 
itself,  the  Russian  fimitier  is  deacribefl  ai 
now  only  380  leagues  from  Attock  09  die 
Indus,  and  a  much  shorter  distance  idii 
from  Bokhara.     A  part  of  the  Kii|^bees 
tribes  comprehended  within  the  new  de- 
marcation of  ^e  Russian  empire  were 
formerly  dependent  upon  C3iina;  thati% 
they  sent  presents  every  three  yean  ti 
Peking,  in  return  for  whidi  the  CliiBeBC 
government  made  them  presents  an  hun- 
dred-fold more  valuable.  But  tlieae  tribei 
were  very  inconvenient  nei^bbnn;  and 
probably  the   Chinese    have    consented 
without  rductanoe  to  their  being  plaoed 
under  the  control  of  the  Rnsaiana^  n^ 
know  how  to  keep  them  in  order.    "  ft 
may  be  presumed  with  equal  probabifitvi'' 
says  the  article,  ''  that  the  Russians  w 
not  rest  here.     The  &c!lity  with  wl&h 
they  have  got  possession  of  a  part  of 
Turkistan,  vulgariy  called  independeiti 
will  inspire  them  vnth  a  desire  to  ooeafj 
in  the  same  manner  the  whole  country  a 
the  Kirgheez,  as  for  as  the  frontien  of 
the  khanat  of  Bokhara:   they  will  ae- 
complish  this  with  the  more  fricility,  inas- 
much as  such  aggrandizements  as  tfaeoe 
Are  almost  wholly  unknown  to  and'  are 
never  resisted  by  the  powers  of  Europe^ 
Once  established  in  the  Kiigbeei  oouih 
try,    which   is  not  throughout  an  aiJd 
steppe,  but  includes  lands  and  meadoirs 
of  great  fiertility,  as  well  as  forests  and 
mountains,  the  Russians  may  trani|MCt 
thither  military  codooies,  eatabuah  Ibande- 
ries  near  the  copper-mines,  prepareifl  tiie 
necessary  military  munitions  for  acaBi« 
paign,  and  complete   their  cavalry  with 
the    exoellent  .ibanea  of  Ifiddie  Asii^ 
for  the    punfiiaae  of  whic^   the.  Jbte 
Mr.    Moonxoft  was  .  diapatched   i«to 
Bwchfria  .hy  the  Aogto-lMdiaa  govmr 

ment. 
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Thtfimj  abo'  ankv  eoimmfent 
MMidi  theic^  md  la  •  few  yMn  complete 
thflilt  tfnB^MBcnti  ftv  tdtcnor  ooBquests* 
Thej  wifl  pidMbljr  begin  with  Kefand. 
awniuMind,  BoirJiiw>  and  other  little 
IriMnwte,  which  Mpamte  Riwm  firaii^  Feiu 
tia  and  Indhk" 

Uk  FEROtJSE. 

Certain  intelligence  of  the  fote  of  this 
onlbrtanate  navkator  has  been  at  length 
dbtuned.  We  have  been  fovoured  by 
Sir  William  Betham  with  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  he  bias  received  from 
Mr.  John  Russell,  his  nephew : — 
"  Hon*  East-India  Company's  ship  i2e- 

aearchf  New  Zealand,  Noy.  7,  1827. 

'*  My  dear  Sir  William  :^I  have  the 
pleasore  to  inform  you  ot  our  safe  arrival 
nine,  after  a  successful  voyage,  to  ascer- 
taia  the  fate  of  La  Perouse  and  his  ships. 
They  were  both  wrecked  the  same  night 
on  a  reef  off  the  Manico  Island,  situated 
in  laL  ll"*  40"  S.,   and  long!  167^  E. 
One  of  the  ships  sunk  in  deep  water 
Irifter  striking^  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  all 
on  board  perished ;  the  other  was  thrown 
on  the  Tet[,  and  those  of  the  crew  who 
escaped  were   able   to    save  from  the 
wretSk  materials  enough  to  build  a  small 
vetsely  at  a  place  oalled  Palou,  where 
maiiy  of  Uiem  were  killed  by  the  natives ; 
ImtweEe  enabled  to  finish  their  little  ves- 
pei»  in  whidi  they  all  left  the  island,  with 
the  exception  of  two  men,   about  five 
months  after  their  shipwreck.     One  of 
■theae  men  died  about  three  years  since ; 
^e  other  left  the  island  in  a  canoe,  and 
hia.tiite  is  unknown;  most  likely  he  f)e- 
^itbedy  as  we  have  searched  all  the  adja- 
cent islands,  but  could  obtain  no  infor- 
wtBtiaa  of  lidm. 

.^  We  have  obtained  the  clearest  proofs 
that  these  ships  were  French,  andhaVe 
<n  board  several  pieces  of  silver  and  cop- 
p^  atamped  with  a  fleur-de-lis ;  also  a 
huge  bell,  \nth  an  inscription  thereon, 
BAzm  M*A  FAIT,  ju  large  letters  ;  a  se- 
cond: bell,  with  the  arms  of  France,  and 
part  of  the  ornamented  stem  of  the  ship, 
with  a  large  gilt  fleur-de-lis. 

"  We  have  also  found  part  of  a  plated 
candlestick,  engraved  wiUi  the  following 
anna : — Aaure,  a  satyr  between  a  mullet 
in  ^^M  apd  a  orescent  in  base,  or.  Sup- 
poctaia,  two  lions  rampant  regardant. 
Orer  the  shield  a  viscount's  coronet." 

*f  Sir  Wniiam  Betham,  Ulster  King 
U  Armi^  DubUn." 

2UU  These  arms  are  those  of  thk 
FmidL  fiunily  of  Cotignon. — DubKu  Po- 

HBPAL  WOODCOCK. 

It  app^ara  from  a  Calcutta  paper,  that 
a  hhd  has  recently  been  found  in  Nepal 
width  ieeoMto  fom  a  link  betwean  tba 


woodcock  and-  the  snipe.  The  details 
given  are  too  impetfect  to  enable  a  scien* 
tiflc  reader  to  determine  whether  tilkbe 
an  nndescribed  species,  or  whedier  it  be 
not  what  is  denominated  **  the  great  or 
solitary  snipe :"  it  bears  a  rnneh-  greater 
resemblance  to  the  woodeoell  (thoag& 
smaller)  than  to  the  snipe.  '^Thenn^ 
known  h«s  the  characters  assigned  to  the 
head  and  eye  of  the  woodcodc  rather 
than  those  of  the  snipe's  head  and  eye. 
The  unknown  is  like  the  woodcock,  en- 
tirely coloured  and  cross-barred  all  over ; 
but  whereas  the  prevalent  brown  hue  is, 
in  the  woodcock,  burnished  with  red,  in 
Ihe  unknown  it  is  obscured  with  a  muddy 
idarkness.  The  wing  of  the  unknown  ia 
broad  and  not  sharply  angular,  like  that 
of  the  snipe.  The  unknown,  Hke  tiie 
woodcock,  rises  silently.  Lastly,  the 
habits  of  the  unknown  are  entirely  the 
same  with  those  of  the  woodcock." 

NATURAL  HISTOBY  OF  TABTABT. 

A  tour  in  Asia  has  been  performed  by 
Professor  LedebutiV,  Dr.  Meyer,  and  Dr. 
Bunge,  to  the  Altai  mountains,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire.  This 
tour,  the  object  of  which  was  the  almost 
unknown  Flora  of  these  remote  regioniy 
has  proved  eminently  successful.  The 
travellers  have  collected  1,600 .  species  of 
plants,  of  which  nearly  500  are  new;  so 
that  Professor  Ledebuhr  intends  to  pub- 
lish a  Flora  Altaica.  Geography,  statis^ 
tics,  zoology,  and  mineralogy,  were  not 
neglected  in  the  course  of  this  excursion, 
Uie  narrative  of  which  is  expected  to  be 
highly  interesting,  and  will  be  published^ 
as  we  are  informed,  first  in  English.—* 
For,  QtuBev, 

THB  LAT£  am  DAVID  OCBTEBLOlffY. 

The  fbltowing  accotmt  of  the  late  8nr 
D.  Ochterlony  occurs  in  the  recently  pttl>- 
lished  "  Journal  of  Bishop  Heber:"— 

Jan,  27.  This  morning  vre  mardwd 
«ight  long  coss  to  Mohunpoora.  In  the 
way  I  hid  an  opportunity  of  seeing- some 
part  of  tiie  magnificence  which  Dr.  Smith 
had  described,  for  we  passed  Sir  David 
Ochteriony  and  his  suite  on  his  road  to 
Bhurtpoor.  There  oertMuly  was  a  very 
considerable  number  of  led  horses,  el»- 
pbahts,  pahmqueens,  and  eovenA  tw^ 
riages,  belonging  driefly,  I  apprehend 
(b^kies  his  own  fiunily),  to  the.  femHiea 
of  his  native  servants  There  was  an  ea- 
cort  of  two  companies  of  infkntry,  a  troop 
-of  regular  cavalry,  and  I  shoidd-  gum 
ibity  or  fifty  irregulars^  on  horse  and  fee^ 
armed  with  speare  and  matefalocks  of  afl 
-possible  forms  ;  the  string  of  ttna^wne 
a  very  long  one,  and  the  whole  proaeMion 
warwhat  might  pass  hi  Eoinpe  for  that -of 
an  eastam  prince  imvellhig.  SdUneMier 
in  munben  nor  i^tlendoiif  did  it  at  aE 
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.equal  my  expect&tioa,  Sir  David  him- 
Belf  was  In  a  carriage  and  four,  and  civilly 
got  out  to  speak  to  me.  He  is  a  tall  and 
pleasing-looking  old  man,  but  was  so 
wrapp^  up  in  shawls,  kincob,  fur,  and 
•a  Mogul  furred  cap,  that  his  foce  u'as  all 
that  was  visible.  I  was  not  sorry  to  have 
0ven  this  glimpse  of  an  old  officer,  whose 
exploits  in  India  have  been  so  distinguish- 
ed. His  history  is  a  curious  one.  He 
is  the  son  of  an  American  gentleman  who 
kMt  his  estate  and  country  by  his  loyalty 
during  the  war  of  the  separation.  Sir 
David  himself  came  out  a  cadet,  without 
firiends,  to  India,  and  literally  fought  his 
way  to  notice.  The  roost  brilliant  parts 
of  bis  career  were  his  defence  of  Delhi 
against  the  Maharatta  army,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Kemaoon  from  the  Ghorkhas. 
He  is  now  considerably  above  seventy, 
infirm,  and  has  often  been  advised  to  re- 
turn to  England.  But  he  has  been  ab- 
sent from  thence  fifty-four  years ;  he  has 
there  neither  friend  nor  relation— he  has 
for  many  years  been  habituated  to  eastern 
habits  and  parade,  and  who  can  wonder 
that  he  clings  to  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  he  can  feel  himself  at  home  ? 
Within  these  few  days  I  had  been  reading 
Coxe*s  Life  of  Marlborough,  and  at  this 
moment  it  struck  me  forcibly  how  little  it 
would  have  seemed  in  the  compass  of 
possibility  to  any  of  the  warriors,  states- 
teen,  or  divines  of  Queen  Anne*s  time, 
that  an  English  general  and  an  English 
bishop  would  ever  shake  hands  on  a  de- 
sert plain  in  the  heart  of  Rajpootana ! 


LOOKING  AT  THE  MOON. 

On  the  10th  Bhadra  (Hindu  calendar), 
26th  August,  it  is  considered  unlucky  to 
k)ok  at  the  moon,  whence  it  is  also  called 
lioBkta  Chandra  J  or  ''the  moon  lost." 
•  The  superstition  of  not  looking  at  the 
jnoon  on  particular  dajrs  is  not  exclusive- 
ly Hindu,  although  not  limited  to  exactly 
the  same  times,  nor  founded  on  similar 
belief.  The  period  of  the  new  moon  is, 
in  general,  that  held  inauspicious  in  Eu- 
rope. .  The  Hindus  proscribe  both  the 
iburth  lunations  of  this  month,  on  account 
of  the  8un*s  being  in  the  sign  Leo,  and  if 
t^e  moon  be  looked  at  on  those  days,  the 
person  may  expect  to  be  wrongfully  ac- 
cused of  some  crime  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  idea  originates  in  a  story, 
told  in  several  of  the  Puranas,  of  Krish- 
X»*s  being  falsely  accused  of  theft.  A 
priuce  of  the  Yudu  family,  Satn^i^  ob- 
tained a  valuable  gem  from  his  friend 
Aditya»  or  the  huh,  which,  whcu  worn 
by  a  virtuous  peniuii,  was  the  (K)un*t>  u/ 
infinite  wettUU*  but  if  wuru  by  a  |»ersou 
of  bad  charH(*tt^r»  beinuie  tho  vauiu)  of  \\W 
death.  Satr^jit  jfavv  it  to  wear  to  UU 
broth<;r  Trahi'mgiti  xYbu.  cumi^tf  unUvr 
the  Utt^  de»c|;lptiviii  ^i^as  atti\i'Ut;jlL  whiUt 


hunting,  by  at  lion,  And  killed.  .Tlielion 
snatched  up  the  gem^  when.  iie.  -waa.  as- 
sailed  by  the  monarch  of  the  bears,.  Jam- 
buvan,  who  killed  lum  and  ceriied  off  the 

erize.  -  As  it  was  notorious  that  Krishna 
ajl.been  desirous  of  possessing  the  gem, 
his  kindred,  who  were  ecjually  those  of 
the  deceased,  suspected  him  qf  bavmg 
murdered  Prasenajit ;  to  remove  which 
impression,  he  conducted  them  to  seacch 
for  the  latter  in  the  woods.  As  the  tiaces 
of  his  death  were  apparent,  Krishna  was 
acquitted,  but  in  memory  of  the  tnuisac-  | 
tion,  in  which  a  lion  bore  so  principal  a 
share,  it  became  unlucky  to  see  the  moon 
on  that  day  on  which  the  business  oc- 
curred, the  sun  being  in  Leo.  After  being 
satisfied  of  the  fate  of  Pi-asenajit,  the  Ya- 
da\'a8  returned  to  Dwaraka,  but  Krishna 
prosecuted  the  search,  recovered  the  jewel 
from  the  bear,  and  restored  it  to  Satrejit, 
its  original  owner.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  says : 
Krishna,  when  accused,  hid  himself  ia 
the  moon  ;  but  this  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Puranas.  In  the  south  of  India, 
Ganesa  is  worshipped  on  this  day,  whence 
it  is  also  named  Ganesa  OiatwrthL^-CaL 
Gov,  Gaz» 

SOVEREIGNS  OF  ASIA   AND  AFBICA. 

M.  Saint  Martin  has  published  in  the 
Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique  an  historical, 
chronological,  and  genealogical  catalogue 
(which  he  proposes  to  continue  amiually) 
of  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Asia  and 
north  Africa.  He  describes  the  list  ai 
defective,  for  want  of  opportunity  to 
make  tlie  requisite  researches ;  and  he 
solicits  the  aid  of  those  persons  who  pos- 
sess accurate  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject.* 

Tlic  Ottoman  Empire, 

Sultan  Mahmoud  IL,  son  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamed,  bom  20th  July  1785,  pro- 
elaimed  instead  of  his  brother,  Mustapha 
IV.,  who  was  dethroned  28th  July  1806. 

E^ypt :  Mohammed  Ali,  bom  at  Ca- 
valain  lloumeKa  in  1769  (A.H.  118S), 
son  of  Ibrahim  Aga ;  proclaimed  IVba 
Hth  May  1805,  in  the  place  of  Khorshid 
Pacha;  confinned  by  Sultan  Selim  HI- 
Ist  April  1806. 

Bagdat :  Daoud  Pacha. 

Moidacia  :  John  Stourza,  a  Moldavian 
bo>«rd,  nominated  Hospodar  16th  July 
1822,  and  proclaimed  at  Yassy  21st  of 
the  same  month. 

Wallachia :  Gregory  Ghika,  nominated 
Hospodar  16th  July  1822;  inaugurated 
by  the  Pacha  of  Silistria  21st  September 
1822. 

Vassals  of  the  Ottoman  Empirt. 

TripoH:  Yuffouf,  Bey,  since  1705. 

T\misf 

•  >Vc  omit  that  |K>ztk>ii  which  relates  to  Hindus- 
tun  PM  not  ciily  t<H>  ntetiere  to  afflhrd  our  retden  'm- 
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Tunis :  fiids  Hman,  Bey,  succeeded 
HMDuda  Bey  83d  March  ISH. 

Aigien:  Hussein,  sonof  Haaean,  for- 
merly minister  of  the  interior,  succeeded, 
Ist  March  1818,  the  Dey  Ali,  who  died 
of  the  plague.  He  is  about  fifty-four 
years  of  age. 

Meooa :  Yahya,  Scheri^  son  of  Soo- 
foor,  substituted,  2d  November  1813,  for 
his  unde  Ohaleb,  'who  was  deposed  by 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egypi 
and  died  at  Salonica  in  1818. 

Yemen:  — ,  Imam,  succeeded,  in 
181^  Tamy,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Aser, 
made  prisoner  by  the  Arab  Hassan,  son  of 
Caled,  allied  to  the  pacha  Mohammed  Ali, 
and -sent  dead  to  Constantinople  in  1815* 

Sennaar:  Bady  VII.,  son  of  Tbbl, 
twen^-ninth  Icing  of  the  race  of  the 
FouBjees,  a  tribe  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  who  established  themselves  at 
Sennaar  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  June  1821,  Ismael,  son  of 
the  Fadui  of  Egypt,  compelled  liim  to 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  Sultan  Mah- 
mood. 

Empire  of  Morocco, 

Muley  Abd-er-Rahman,  -sultan,  suc- 
ceeded his  fother,  Muley  Suleyman,  28th 
November  1822. 

IBngihm  of  Aht^ssinia, 

Itsa  Guarloo,  of  the  djmasty  of  Solo- 
moo,  which  has  reigned  without  interrup- 
tion since  1268;  resides  at  Gondar;  the 
hidependent  chiefe,  in  whose  hands  is  the 
whole  authority,  are  Bas  Weled  Selassy, 
Ras  Gabri,  Guxar,  Ras  Uiao,  L>ibban, 
and  Goga. 

Muscat 

Seynd  Said,  Imam,  succeeded  liis  fa- 
ther Seyud  Sultan,  about  the  year  1804 ; 
he  is  the  third  in  descent  from  Ahmed, 
800  of  Said,  the  founder  of  this  state. 

Persie. 

Feti  All  Shah,  of  tlie  Turkish  tribe  of 
the  Cadjars,  named  Baba  Khan  prior  to 
bis  accession  to  the  throne ;  son  of  Hus- 
sein KooBKhan;  bom  in  1768;  suc- 
ceeded in  1796  his  uncle  Aga  Mohammed 
Khan,  founder  of  the  dynasty. 

Abbas  Mirza,  heir  presumptive  to  the 
crown,  bom  in  1785. 

Afghanistan, 
The  royal  fiimily  is  descended  from 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  a  branch  of  the 
Saduzees ;  the  royal  title  is  Shah  Doori 
Dooran.  After  the  death  of  Timoor 
Khan,  which  happened  20th  May  1793, 
his  sons  disputed  with  each  o£ber  the 
succession  to  the  supreme  authority,  and 
made  a  partition  of  tiie  empire.  In  1826, 
Yar  Mohammed  Khan,  residing  at  Pe- 
shawer,  and  PoordU  Khan,  of  Candahar, 
expelled  their  brother,  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan,  who  reigned  at  Cabul. 

Seloockisian, 
Mahmood  KIuui,  aged  about  forty»8ix 
AtMeJoum,  yoL.25.No.148. 


years,  succeeded  his  fiither  Naser  Khun 
in  June  1795. 

Baikh. 

Conquered  in  1825  by  Meer  Murad 
Bey,  who  expelled  Nejeb  Oollah  Khan, 
governor  for  the  King  of  CabuL 

BoUuxnu 
Great  khan  of  Bokhara  and  Samar- 
cand,  Batkar  Khan,  succeeded  his  &ther 
Meer  Hyder  Khan,  in  1826.  The  intoru 
mediate  reign  of  his  brother,  Meer  H«b- 
sein,  lasted  only  four  months. 

Governor  of  Hissar,  Seyud  AtalikBey, 
&ther-in-law  of  Meer  Hyder. 

Kokand, 
Ameer  Khan,  prince  of  Feighanah  and 
Kokand. 

Badakahan, 

Mirza  A.bd*ul  Ghafool,  son  of  Moham- 
med Shah,  resides  at  Faezabad,  a  city 
distinct  from  Badakshan,  and  situated  to 
the  southward  of  it. 

Khartzrtu 
Raliman  Kooli  Khan,  succeeded  his 
fiither,  Mohammed  Raheem  Khan,  in 
1826 ;  the  title  of  these  princes,  who  are 
of  Usbek  extraction,  is  Tahnr  JSJum,- 
they  reside  at  Khiva. 

Cntno, 

The  name  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
which  is  of  Manchoo  origin,  is  IVtsing 
(the  most  pure).  In  China  the  name  <? 
the  reigning  emperor  is  not  known.  The 
prince  who  now  fills  the  throne  is  the  se- 
cond son  of  his  predecessor,  who  died  2d 
September  1820.  The  honorific  title  of 
the  reign  of  the  present  monarch  is  Taou- 
kwang,  or  "  lustre  of  reasofi." 

%/apen. 

The  Cobo  (emperor)  has  reigned  since 
1804.  The  public  are  unacquainted  with 
his  name  during  his  life.  The  year  1811 
was  the  eighth  of  the  Nengo  (honorific 
title  of  the  reign)  Boonwa. 


SNAKE-CATCBEES. 

The  secret  of  rendering  docile,  and 
handling  with  impunity,  tlie  most  verto- 
mous  serpents,  which  bais  so  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  inhabitants  of  \^es- 
tem  India,  is  not  unknown  in  China.  It 
is  observed  that  the  native  snake-catchers 
here  mb  their  hands  previouslv  to  taking 
hold  of  the  snake  with  an  antidote  com- 
posed of  pounded  hertis.  The  virtue  of 
the  preparation  is  such,  that  they  hold 
with  the  naked  hand,  and  provoke  fear- 
lessly the  deadly  cobra  de  capello,  or 
spectacle  viper,  a  serpent  which,  next  to 
the  rattle-snake  of  North  America,  b 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  dangerous  rep. 
tiles  in  existence.  This  serpent,  in  com- 
mon with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  are 
not  unfinequently  met  with  in  Canton  m 
the  possession  of  these  men,  'wh6,'  for  a 
3  T  VlVKud!^ 


yeia  PiiUkaliom. 


lAnit, 


UNION  or  THE  ATI.ANWC    AND    FACinC. 

It  appetn  b;  kctten  from  Amstenlun, 
thatlbe  project  of  cuttings  canal  10  unite 
tlie   Gulf  oF   Mexico  with  the    Pacific     eamestneH! 
Ocean  is  about  to  be  revived  under  the 
pUBpices  of  the  Nelberlands  Got 


mala,  who  are  autborieed  to  carry  i: 
effect  the  arrangements  connected  ¥ 
the  undertaking.  Some  exclusire  adnn- 
tages,  as  an  inducement  to  engage  in  the 
project,  have  b«en  offered  to  the  Duteh 
Govemment;  and  it  ia  said  that  the  King 
himself  has  entered  into  it  n-itb  so  o 


wbich  has  entered 
with  the  government  of  Gautemala,  or 
Central  America,  for  that  purpose.  Gene- 
ral Van  Veer,  who  H"a«  deputed  on  tliat 
tnission,  has  just  returned  to  Europe,  and 
it  is  Btated  that  several  persons  are  on 
their  wsf  to  the  NetherlandE  from  Guate- 


success,  and  the  benefits  with  which  it 
will  be  attended.  A  vessel  has  been  «- 
dereil  to  be  in  readiness  to  carrj  out  ta 
Gaiitemala  the  engineers  and  person  ap- 
pointed to  survey  the  ground  Ihr  ' 
which  the  proposed  canal  is  to  pa 
Timet- 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

„  B_        ,     ,  ^.  Phmp,'D.D.,"supBrii;}£aSlo/u5ol«Cwi< 


MHiaJ.  md  tovn  ctuaLlaDv  tai  hb  IntercounflvLlh 
ibcNuiTM.  BTLl«iiLCd.JahnBrini,lnt  Re- 
-"-"  at  Smu*.    Pot  Bvo.  7i.  fid. 

HdI>V*   '/  Ms  EipsdINiin  b,    Krflon   Ot 

Mm  Cte«  ^  AMta,  EoninAaidtoig  ao  Ac- 

-nior  ihcSTniiaBdCyiBiilim  q(  tbeADcieot 

CKtB  CDmporing  On  Pai&poll>,  aod  Tirkoua  other 

■UalK RonaliM.  BfCmBCt."  "      "        "    " 

nd  ll:  W.  Btdiet,   £4. 


l^imlatedbiWm.  PiJm,  M.II.S.L. 


JnirtiaJ  of  a  UkilQa  inini  the  Qovcnior-Qfiieal 
■r  IWU  (0  OnCiMrb  or  SInn  and  CocbiB-t^IiIiw. 
Il  Ji.«kiiMUd.  I^.;,  r.ILft,  *b,  I  -    ~ 
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ASIATIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ADOmOXAI.  BATTALIOVS  TO  THE  ENGINEERS 
AND   ▲RTILLBRY. 

JFort  WilHamj  SejH,  28,  1827.--The 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  having  gra- 
ciously acceded  to  the  proposition  ^  the 
Govomor  General  in  Council,  that  an  ad- 
ditional battalion  of  officers  for  the  corps 
of  engineers  be  allowed  to  this  presidency, 
and  that  another  battalion  of  officers,  to  be 
attached  to  the  Golundauz,  be  granted  to 
the  Bengal  artillery ;  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Vice-President,  in  Council  is  pleased  to» 
resolve,  that  a  battalion  of  officers  of  the 
strength  detailed  in  the  margin,*  shall  be 
added  to  each  of  these  corps  from  tliis  date. 

The  Golundauz  on  this  establisliment 
will  be  formed  into  two  battalions  of  eight 
ooippanies-  each,  and  by  the  allotment  of 
.twenty- terete  European  commissioned  of- 
ficers per  battalion,  the  artillery  branch  of. 
tfae  senrice  will  be  organized  upon  the 
.IBrinpiple  which  obtains  in  the  infantry ; 
tcs.  that  of  assigning  the  same  number  of 
JBuropean  commissioned  officers  to  a  Eu- 
ropean as  to  a  native  regiment,  whilst  the 
ccoapanies  in  eadi  are  as  one  to  two. 

His  £xc.  the  Comraander-in-chief  is 
requested  to  supply  the  details  necessary  to 
give  e£&ct  to  these  orders. 

XJEVXSBD  REUXP  OF  TROOfS. 

Head- Quarters,  Calcutta,  Oct,  IS,  1827. 
'  *-tJnder  instructions  from  government  his 
•  Exc.  the  Right  Hon.  the  0>mmandcr-in- 
dUef  is  pleased  to  cancel  that  part  of  the 
G.  O.  of  date  the  21st  of  August  last, 
direcfing  certain  corps  and  details  to  pro- 
ceed to  Mhow,  for  the  occupation  of  ttiat 
post.  The  detachments  of  horse  and  foot 
artillery,  and  regiments  of  light  cavalry 
and  infantry,  tlierein  directed  to  proceed 
to  that  station,  will  therefore  stand  fast 
at  thdr  present  posts  until  further  orders. 

JSead-QuarterSy  Oct,  17,  1827.— With 
.mference  to  G.  O.  of  the  13(h  inst.  the 
Coonnander-in -chief  is  pleased  to  publish 
to  tfae  army  the  following  revised  relief  of 
tfae  troops,  which  is  to  have  effect  in  lieu 
'<lf  ffaat  which  was  published  in  G.  O.  of 
tfae  21st  August  last,  at  the  times  and  in 
the  Older  hereafter  detailed  : — 

4stL..p.,  from  Sultanpoor  (Benares)  to 
Mottra ;  to  march  Ist  Nov.  1827. 

M  L.C,  from  Muttra  to  SuHanppor 
(Benares)  ;  to  march  1st  Nov.  1827. 

^  l.«qL  Off  Ueiit.-ooL>comdt. ;  1  UeuL-colmiel ; 
1  BB^i  6  o^iailis:  10  Ist-UsutenintS}  5  9d- 


Sd  Regt.  N.I.,  from  Lucknow  to  Loo- 
dehana  ;  to  march  1st  Nov.  1827. 

12th  Regt  N.I.,  from  Loodehatia  tb 
Nusseerabad ;  to  march  1st  Nov.  1827.  " 

1 3th  Regt.  N.I. ,  from  Jumalpoor' to 
Mirzapoor  ;  to  marcfi  15tb  Dec.  1827. 

24th  Regt.  N.I.,  from  Bhopaulpoor  to 
Cawnpore;  to  march  when  relieved  by 
49th  regt.  N.l. 

34th  Regt.  N.I.,  from  Seetapoor  to 
Saugor,  when  relieved  by  62d'Tegt.  N.f. 

4Sd  Regt.  N.L,  from  9augor  to  Be- 
nares;  to  march  1st  Nov.  1827. 

49tb  Regt.  N.I.,  from  Mirzapoor  to 
Bhopaulpoor,  when  relieved  by  13th  regt. 
N.I. 

56th  Regt.  N.I.,  from  Nusseerabad  to 
Lucknow;  to  march  1st  Nov.  1827. 

62U  Regt.  N.  I.,  from  Benares  tp  See- 
tapoor; to  march  1st  Nov.  1827. 

THE    GOVERNOR-GENKRAL. 

Fort  WiMianij  General  Department,  Oct, 
16,  1827.— The  Right  Hop.  the  Earl 
Amherst,  Governor  General,  ^c.&c, hav- 
ing returned  from  the  Upper  Provinces, 
has  this  day  resumed  his  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil of  the  presidency  of  Fort  William. 


furthkr  donation  to  the  ^roops  ^^f 

FLOY  an  IN  the  BUBJiESB  WAA*       ■ 

Fort  WiHiam,  Oct.  19,  1827.— It  aflbrds 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  peculiar  pleasure  to  announce, 
that  the  disdpUne,  energy,  and  gallantry, 
manifested  by  the  European  and  native 
troops  employed  in  tlie  late  dperatioils 
against  the  state  of  Ava,  have  been  higfaly 
and  justly  appreciated  by  tlie  Hoo»;  the 
Court  of  Directors ;  and  that,  as  a  token  of 
the  favourable  sentiments  they  entertain  of 
the  brilliant  services  achieved  by  t^MC  wljo 
had  special  opportunities  of  distiagiiish- 
ing  themselves,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  ap- 
probation with  which  they  regard  .the  zeal, 
courage,  and  patient  perseverance  evinced 
by  all,  in  a  manner  so  eminiehtly,  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  the  character  of  the  J^d- 
tish  arms,  the  Honourable  Court  l^aye 
been  pleased  to  award  to  the  troops  wbi^ 
served  in  Ava  and  Arracan  a  further  do- 
nation, of  equal  amount  to  that  which  wfut 
conferred  by  the  Supreme  Government  in 
General  Orders,  No.  170  A.,  of  the  Sd 
of  August  1826,  and  in  the  same  propQjr- 
tious,  viz.  six  months*  full  hatta  for  a  ser- 
vice in  those  territories  of  one  year  and 
upwards,  and  three  months*  AiU  battk  for 
a  service  of  any  period  less  than  a  year/  . 

In  giving  effect  to  this  resolutioii  of  tbe 
home  authorities  the  Governor  pe|rt(^' in 
Councfl  is  pleased  to  decIaoBii  l£a('tbaVe* 
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nefits  of  Ibis  /iirther  donation,  sponta- 
neously granted  by  the  Honourable  Court, 
are  extended  to  all  wbo  were  entitled  to 
the  indulgence  conceded  in  the  above- 
cited  General  Orders,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  to  be  considered  ap|4icable,  in 
all  their  specifications,  to  the  issue  now 
sanctioned. 

Fort  WiOmm,  Noiu  2,  1827.— With  re- 
ference to  G.O.  of  19th  ultimo,  the  Go- 
'  vemor  General  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
publish  the  following  extracts  of  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  from  the  Hon. 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

General  Letter,  dated  28th  March  1827. 

-     Far.  5.  **  It  is  our  intention  that  the 

donation  granted  by  you,  as  well  as  that 

*  now  aulborixed,  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
money  received  from  the  government  of 
Ava. 

6.  **  You  will  be  pleased  to  inform  us ' 
of  the  particulars  of  the  payment  made 
under  the  resolution  which  we  have  now 
confirmed.*' 
General  Letter,  dated  25th  April  1827. 
Par.  46.  "  With  reference  to  our  de- 
spatch of  the  28th  March  ult.,  communi- 
cating our  authority  for  the  grant  of  a  do- 
nation of  batta  to  the  troops  which  served 
in  Ava,  we  desire  that,  alter  allowing  a 
sufficient  period  for  paying  to  such  of  the 
troops  as  may  be  in  India  the  sums  due  to 
them,  you  will  cause  returns  to  be  pre- 
pared, specifying  the  names  of  the  Euro- 
l>eans  of  every  description  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  donation,  and  who,  in  con- 

'  sequence  of  having  quitted  India  before 
the  donations  were  in  course  of  payment, 

.  have  not  received  the  amount,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  their  agents,  together  with 
the  amount  which  they,  in  each  case,  may 

•  be  entitled  to  receive,  and  that  these  re- 
turns be  forwarded  to  us  by  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

**  Copy  paragraphs  which  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  next  military  general  letter, 
dated  Sd  July  1827:— 

•«  In  reference  to  the  resolution  of  your 
government,  dated  the  21st  July  1826, 
granting  a  donation  of  batta  to  the  troops 
employed  in  the  late  war ;  and  to  our  de- 
spatch to  you,  dated  the  28th  of  March 
1827,  granting  a  further  similar  donation ; 
we  have  to  acquaint  you,  that,  adverting 
to  the  cases  of  officers  and  men  who  may 
have  left  India  previously  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  first  resolution,  or  who  hav. 
ing  received  batta  under  that  resolution, 
may  have  quitted  India  previously  to  the 
receipt  of  our  order  for  the  further  grant, 
we  have  resolved  that  payment,  in  such 
cases,  be  mads  in  England  at  the  mtes  of 
cicbange  observed  in  other  transactions  of 
thto  Company,  and  which,  in  the  present 
yetr,  is  as.  the  Bengal  sicca  rupee. 
"«  Wa  have  ihou^t  it  rigbfc  ta  require 
^iirom  officers  receiving  payments  under 


this  arrangement,  secarity  to  reimliam 
the  amount  in  the  event  of  Its  baring  best 
issued  in  India.** 

STAFF    SITUATIONS. 

Fort  WiUiamj  Oct.  26, 1 827. — The  Rigbt 
Hon.  the  Governor  General  in  Council  a 
pleased  to  relax  the  operation  of  the  rule 
published  in  G.O.  of  the  17th  August  last, 
limiting  the  number  of  officers  to  five  si- 
multaneously absent  from  any  one  corps 
on  staff  employ,  in  favour  of  officers' un- 
equal for  a  limited  period  to  the  perform- 
ance of  regimental  duty,  frooi  wounds  re- 
ceived on  service,  and  to  declare  all  web 
officers  eligible  to  be  appointed  to  staff 
situations  without  reference  to  the  number 
absent  from  the  corps  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  but  this  relaxation  of  the  rule  in 
favour  of  wounded  officers  ia  not  to  be 
•  considered  as  giving  any  pomanent  ia- 
crease  for  staff  employ  from  the  regiaMuls 
of  such  officers,  the  number  allowed  fron 
them  being,  as  from  all  otlier  corpa^  limited 
to  five,  to  which  it  will  be  reduced  m  situa- 
tions lapse. 

Fort  William,  Oct,  26,  1827.— Advert- 
ing  to  certain  inconveniences  which  ex- 
perience has  shewn  to  be  involved  in  the 
operation  of  that  part  of  General  Onilen, 
under  date  the  1st  of  January  1819,  which 
declares  regimental  staff  officers  ineligible 
to  the  command  of  any  troop  or  company, 
along  with  their  staff  situations,  the  Bigbt 
Hon.  the  Governor  Creneral  in  Cotradli* 
pleased  to  cancel  so  mudi  of  these  orden 
as  preclude  adjutants  and  interpreters  aid 
quarter-masters  from  the  commuid  er 
charge  of  troops  and  companies,  when 
entitled  to  such  privilege  by  tb^  standing 
in  their  respective  regiments. 

This  resolution  necessarily  rescitdi 
General  Orders  of  the  17th  of  July  \%l% 
so  far  as  the  order  in  question  directs  the 
discontinuance  of  regimental  staff  oilons 
on  the  muster  rolls  of  troops  and  comps- 
nies.  Their  names  are  still,  however,  to 
be  borne  on  the  muster  rolls  of  their  re- 
spective departments,  and  they  are  lobe 
returned  on  tlie  strength  of  their  corps  as 
non-effective  staff. 

DXMISK  OF  TRK   KING  OP    OUAB. 

Fort  mUiam,  Oct,  27, 1827. — The  Right 
Hon.  the  Governor  General  io  Counal, 
having  this  day  received  from  the  resident 
at  the  Court  of  Lucknow,  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  demise  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Oude,  on  the  SOtb  instant,  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that  minute  guns  to  the 
number  of  fifty-eighty  correspoodiog  -with 
the  years  of  the  deceased,  be  fired  h/m 
the  ramparts  of  Fort  WiUianiy  aadal all 
ihe  principal  stations  of  the  aiiiiy  ainifr 
this  presidency. 

Fori  f^manh  Od.  90,  IMXiUTW^- 
iesty  Solyroan  Jah  Nmwagr  6byaybtftiy- 
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der,  8oa  of  his  late  Majesty  Abool  Moo- 
sofBar  Moiz-ood^eeiiy  l^ah  Zumeen  Gha. 
zee-ood-deen  Hyder,  having  ascended  the 
throne  of  Oude  on  the  20th  instant,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  (jrovemor  General  in 
Council  has  been  pleased  to  direot,  that  a 
royal  salute  and  three  vollies  of  muskotry 
dialL  be  fired  from  the  raniparts  of  Fort 
William,  and  at  all  the  principal  stations 
i)i  the  army,  in  honour  of  that  event. 


TOUa   OF   THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Head-Quarters,  Oct,  31,  1827. — The 
Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to  notify, 
that  his  Exc.  will  leave  the  presidency  on 
the  1st  proximo  by  dawk,  and  proceed 
by  Berhampore,  Dinapore,  Benares,  and 
Allahabad  to  Cawnpore,  where  his  Lord- 
ship's head-quarters  will  be  established  on 
the  27th  proximo. 

All  reports  and  communications  from  . 
tiie  different  stations  of  the  army  which 
■re  intended  for  bis  Excellency's  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  usual  reports  to  the 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed *<  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant  Gene- 
ral at  Cawnpore,"  after  his  Lordship 
leaves  the  presidency,  until  further  orders. 
Any  reports  or  letters  of  an  emergent  na- 
ture may  be  addressed,  by  the  river  route, 
to  his  Excellency's  military  secretary. 

Tbo  Adjutant  General  will  remain  at 
the  presidency  until  further  orders,  and 
•uperimend  the  details  of  the  office  there. 

During  his  Excellency's  absence  from 
the  presidency,  the  general  orders,  intend- 
ed for  publication  to  the  troops  of  the  gar- 
jriaoo  of  Fort  William,  will  be  forwarded 
from  head -quarters  to  the  town  major  of 
Fort  William  for  publication,  with  the 
previous  approbation  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Governor  General. 

To  the  troops  at  and  above  Dinapore 
bia  Excellency's  orders  will  be  trans- 
mitted direct  from  head-quarters ;  and 
to  the  troops  in  the  presidency  division. 
Including  Uie  departments  to  which  his 
Ezcelleiicy's  orders  are  regularly  furnish- 
ed, and  the  settlements  beyond  sea,  from 
the  Adjutant  General's  Office  at  the  pre- 
sidency, to  which  copies  will  be  trans- 
mitted for  that  purpose  from  head-quarters. 

Renewal  rolls  of  European  soldiers 
are  to  be  transmitted  to  tlie  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral's Office  at  the  presidency,  through 
the  established  channel  of  the  Town  Ma- 
jor of  Fort  William. 


JUMUTAICT   GENERAL   OF   THE   AEMT. 

HtaA-Quarters,  Calcutta,  Oct,  SI,  1827. 

•^Aa  the   Commander-in-chief  will   have 

convenient  opportunity  for  talung 

of  Lieut.  Col.   Watson,    adjutant- 

■of  the  army)  befoi:e  be  ftbafl.bave 

carried  into  effect  his  resolution  to  netire 

:)fr9mthe  arduous  office  which  he  now  fills, 

'  hlf^Mfc^Eignej  avails  fiinublfortheiJreseDt, 


to  return  him  bis  acknowledgments  for  the 
zeal,  temper,  and  sound  judgment -with 
which  he  has  conducted  the  duties  of- the 
department  under  his  charge,  and  whieb 
have  fully  confirmed  the  high  opinion 
which  his  Excellency  was  led  to  antici- 
pate, from  tlie  report  of  his  merits  which 
his  Excellency  received  from  his  predeces- 
sor, General  Sir  Edward  Paget. 

His  Lordship  is  aware  that  Lieut.  Col. 
Watson  could  not  have  continued  in'  this 
country  without  making  a  serious  sacrifice 
of  his  future  comfort ;  but  he  must  consi- 
der his  retirement  as  a  public  loss,  and 
assures  him,  that  he  most  sincerely  hopes 
he  may  enjoy  every  happiness  in  private 
life,  should  he  not  again  return  to  his 
military  duties. 

MIUTARV    CHAPLAINS. 

Fort  JVilliam,  Nov.  2,  1827.— The  Gou 
vernor  General  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
direct  that  the  following  extract  (par»- 
graphs  2  to  5)  from  a  military  general 
letter  from  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, under  date  the  23d  May  1827,  be 
published  for  general  information  : 

[Par.  22  of  Ecclesiastical  Letter  from  Bengalof 
31st  Dec.  1824. 

In  reference  to  a  question  submitted  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bombay,  relative  to  the  extent  to 
which  military  chaplains  are  to  be  held  responsible 
to  the  military  authorities,  and  correspondence 
with  the  Lord  Bishop  as  to  the  liability  of  the 
Company's  chaplains  to  martial  law,  CoOrrslMders 
on  the  subject  are  requested.] 

2.  "  From  the  best  consideration  we 
have  been  able  to  apply  to  the  several  do« 
cuments,  to  which  we  have  been  referred 
in  this  paragraph,  we  are  induced  to  thlfik 
that  considerable  misapprehension  has 
existed  on  the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 

3.  **  When  our  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment was  placed  on  the  footing  on  which 
it  now  stands,  it  became  a  necessary  part 
of  the  arrangement  that  the  India  ckr^ 
should  be  submitted  to  the  genettil  tttffer- 
intendence  of  the  Bishop,  an^nenfdered 
subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  for 
all  offences  of  ecclesiastical  cognicanoe; 
but  it  was  never  intended  to  ^extept  this 
portion  of  our  servants  from  the  jwrisdielion 
of  the  temporal  courts,  in  tbe.idT^lH'iof 
their  being  charged  with  any  ofl^MMesr^l  a 
civil  nature,  or  any  crimes  against^  the 
peace  and  weU  -being  of  society*  -.        >  > ; 

4.  **  We  wish  it  therefore  io>  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  the.  dkaplains.on 
our  establishment  are  amenably,  to  tfaAiec- 

■  desiastical  tribunals  for  such  oflfeneesronly 
as  would  render  the-  clergy  of. ^tbe  esta- 
blished church  amenable  to  the  ecolesjas- 
tical  tribunals  in  England,  asd-'ifaatrfor 
all  'other  ofiences  they  are  liable  <o  be 
tried,  as  all  other  European*  in  In4i«i  are, 
by  the  ordinary  tribusalt  oflAhetoMntiy- 

5.  **  If,  howtfvep,  4h&!0%Dee  should 
be  eommined>'0^'ofithe>jiuifdipfij«o  of 

•the'  aiMKihaiy  libili%'(aiid  in  .(ikMto  where 


son 
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the  rest  of  the  community  are  subject  to 
military  law.  In  such  a  case,  and- such  a 
alone,    we  deem   it    right  that  our 


case 


chaplains  should  be  subject  also  to  miUt&ry 
law  for  all  offences  of  temporal  cogni^ 
zance." 

COURT  MARTIAL. 

LIEUT.   J.    K'0R£G0R. 

Head'QtiaHerSy  Calcutta,  Oct.  27,  1827. 
—At  a  General  Court-Martini  held  at 
Moulmeen,  on  the  the  24th  day  of  May 
1827,  Lieut.  James  McGregor,  of  H.  M.*s 
45th  regt.,  was  arraigned  on  the  follow- 
ing chai^res: — 

Charge.'^lLieut.J,  McGregor,  of  H.M.*8 
45th  regt.,  placed  in  arrest  this  day,  20th 
of  May  1827,  by  order  of  Major  Hilton, 
on  the  following  charges,  viz. 

1st.  For  having,  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  May  1827,  at  the  house  of  Lieut 
E.  W.  Lascelles,  of  H.M.'s  45th  regt., 
persisted  in  interrogating  Lieut,  and  Brev. 
Capt.  Rich.  Rose,  of  the  same  corps  (a 
member  of  a  General  Court- Martial  then 
sitting),  in  a  most  improper  manner,  re- 
garding what  had  occurred  that  morning 
in  court,  on  board  the  Alexander  trans- 
port, and  continuing  such  unwarrantable 
conduct,  though  repeatedly  requested  by 
Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt.  Rich.  Rose  to  de- 
sist. 

2d.  For  having,  on  the  same  evening, 
and  at  the  same  place,  grossly  insulted 
Lieut,  and  Brev.  Oiipt.  Rose,  by  kicking, 
or  attempting  to  kick  him,  and  for  having, 
at  the  same  time,  called  Lieut,  and  Brev. 
Capt.  Rich.  Rose  a  blacJcguard. 

3d.  For  having,  after  the  above  stated 
gross  insult,  challenged  Lieut,  and  Brev. 
Capt.  Rich.  Rose,  his  senior  officer,  and 
me^ifoer  of  a  General  Court- Martial,  to 
meet  him,  Lieut.  Jas.  McGregor,  imme- 
diately :  such  conduct  being  contrary  to 
the  Articles  of  War,  sul)versive  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline,  and  dis- 
graceful and  unbecoming  tlie  character  of 
an  of&cet  and  a  sentleman. 

Upon  which  raarges  the  court  came  to 
Ae  following  decision  :— 

Fmdmg  and  Sentence. '■^ThA  court,  hav- 
ing maturely  considered  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  with  what  he.  has 
urged  in  his  defence,  is  of  opinion,  that 
be  is  guilty  of  the  whole  and  every  part 
of  the  charges  preferred  against  him, 
which  being  in  breach  of  the  Articles  of 
War,  do,  under  authority  thereof,  sen- 
tence him,  the  prisoner,  Lieut.  James 
McGregor,  of  H.M.'s  45th  regt.,  to  be 
cashiered. 

Recommendaiion^^^Thit  court  have*  per- 
formed a  most  painful  part  of  its  duty, 
but  taking  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  prisoner's  case  into  consideration, 
as  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  procced- 
ing^  most  dumbly  begs  kare  to  leoom- 


mend  the  prisoner  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, as  an  object  of  lenity  to  his  Exc.  the 
Ri^it    Hon.  tlie  Commander-in-chief  in 

India. 

Approved  and  confirmed, 
(Signed)     Combkrmere,  General, 
Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks  by  the  Right  Hon..  the  Com^ 
mander-in-chief  in  India. 

The  charges  upon  which  Mr.  McGregor 
has  been  tried  and  convicted  are  of  a  na- 
ture which  precludes  the  Commander-in- 
chief  from  mitigating  the  penalty  which 
has  been  justly  awarded.    His  Excellency, 
however,    cannot   refrain   from   acknow- 
ledging that  this  unfortunate  officer  was 
drawn  into  a  commission  of  the  very  se- 
rious  offence  by  the  injudicious  and   ex- 
traordinary proceeding  of  a  court-martial, 
then  sitting  for  the  trial  of  another  officer^ 
and  that  the  Insinuations  conveyed,  as  well 
as  the  irritating  language  used  towards  the 
prisoner,  were  sufficient  to  excite  to  vio- 
lence a  mind  more  temperate   and   less 
perturbed   than   Mr.  McGregor  appears, 
by  the  evidence,  to  possess.     These  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  strong  re- 
commendation of  the  court,  and  the  fact 
of  Mr.  McGregor  having  a  wife  and- fa- 
mily solely  dependent  for  their  bread  on 
his  commission,  will  induce  his  Excellency 
to  solicit  his   Majesty   to   be    graciously 
pleased  to  permit  him  tQ  receive  the  value 
of  a  lieutenancy  of  infantry. 

Lieut.  McGregor  will  be  struck  off  the 
strength  of  the  army  from  the  day  on 
which  this  order  may  be  communicated  to 
him  by  the  Major  of  brigade,  King's 
troops,  who  will  notify  the  same  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  His  Majesty's  forces, 
the  Military  Secretary,  and  the  officor 
commanding  the  45th  Foot,  and  he  will 
then  be  delivered  over  to  the  Town-Major 
to  be  provided  with  a  passage  to  England. 

The  foregoing  order  is  to  be  entered  in 
the  General  Order  Book,  and  read  at  the 
head  of  every  regiment  in  His  Majesty's 
service  in  India. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial  Departnuent. 

Oct.  5.  Mr.  A.  Spiers,  head  assisUmt  to  Monetary 
to  Board  of  Revenue  for  Central  Province** 

26.  The  Hon.  R.  Forbes,  assistant  to  magistrate 
and  to  collector  of  Mldnapore. 

Mr.  D.  Home,  assistant  to  secretary  to  Board  Of 
Revenue  in  Western  Provinces. 

Nov.  8.  Mr.  D.  Home,  assistant  to  magistrate 
and  to  collector  of  Goruckpore. 

Political  Department. 

Oct.  19.  Mr.  O.  T.  Lushington,  extra  assistant  to 
secretary  to  Government  in  Persian  department. 

Judicial  Department. 
Oct.  18.  Mr.  H.  Armstrong,  xcgiater  of  Zfflah 
Court  at  Mimpore. 

SB.   Mr.  T.  O.  Vlbart,  judge  and  maglitMit  of 
Rajeshahye. 
Mr.  W.  Blackbume,  ditto  ditto  of  Joanpon^ 
.  Nov.  1.  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellficton*  Judge  a»4  nu#rtiate 
cTDinageiAtfe.  "    '  %t 
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Mr.  C.  Bury,  register  of  Zillah  Court  qf  Sylhet. 

General  Department* 

N&v.l.  Mr.CreorgeStockwell,  postmaster  gene- 
ral. 

Mr.  Arch.  Udny,  assistant  to  secretary  to  Board 
Of  Trade. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 

PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  WUUam,  Sept.  25,.1827'— LieutCoLJ.Vaug- 
han,  18tb  N.I.,  having  retuned  to  Presidency,  di- 
rected to  resume  duties  of  his  sitiiation  as  town 
and  fort-major  of  Fort  William. 

Sept.  28.— Maj.  W.  R.  C.  Costley,  7th  N.I.«  di- 
ncted  to  resume  duties  ot  his  situation  as  com- 
mander ot  Calcutta  native  militia. 

Cadet  W.  M.  Smith  admitted  to  engineers,  and 
prom,  to  2d-lieut«— Mr.  John  Baker  admitted  as  an 
assist,  surgeon. 

&th  N.L  Ens.  R.  Boyd  to  be  lleut  tram  20th 
Sept.  1827,  V.  Preston  dec. 

Cadet  Z.  M.  Mallock,  of  artillery,  prom,  to  2d- 
lieut. 

Cadets  P.  P.  V.  V.  de  Breuyn,  Arch.  Kennedy, 
John  Godfrey,  Chas.  Rattray,  and  D.  T.  Pollock, 
admitted  to  infantry,  and  prom,  to  oisigns.— Mr. 
Wm.  Lindsay  admitted  as  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Qffieers  appointed  to  temporary  charge  of  Prov. 
Batt.  Capt.  J.  Herring,  37th  N.I.,  to  Bareilly 
bat. ;  Capt  S.  Watson,  56th  N.I.,  to  Dehly  bat. ; 
Capt.  C.  Coventry,  32d  N.I.,  to  Bundlecund  bat. 
— all  during  absence  of  Capts.  Hutchinson  and  Cox 
respectively. 

ifead-Quarters,  Sept.  20,  1827*  —  Removals  and 
postings  of  Lieut.  Otis.  H.  Hodgson  removed  from 
12th  to  d6th  N.I. ;  Edw.  Simons  removed  from 
A6th  to  12th  N.l. ;  G.  D.  Heathcote  removed  from 
37th  to  36th  N.I.,  v.  Gamham  dec. ;  C.  R.  Ken- 
net  (new  prom.)  posted  to  37th  N.I.,  v.  Heathcote 
rem. ;  W.  L.  Watson  (new  prom.)  posted  to  27th 
N.I.>  V.  Stuart  dec 

Major  J.  Dun,  I7di  N.I.,  app.  to  charge  of  27th 
N.I.,  at  Benares. 

Sejft.  21. — Lieut.  Jas.  Abbott  to  act  as  adj.  to 
l^bmd  div.  of  artil.,  v.  Blake  dec.;  dated  3d 
Sept. 

Surg.  D.  Harding  posted  to  2d  bat.  artillery. 

Capt.  H.  Monke,  2d  in  command  of  2d  Local 
Horse,  removed  therefrom,  and  directed  to  join 
39th  N.I. 

Comets  and  Ensigns  appointed  to  do  duty.  Cornels 
Baker,  Onslow,  and  Tabor,  with  9th  L.C.  atCawn- 
pore. — Ensigns  Ewart,  Saunders,  Bobbins,  and 
Pigott  with  42d  N.L,  at  ditto. 

.    Surg.  A.  Wood  (lately  prom.)  posted  to  66th 
N.I.  at  Barrackpore. 

Sepf .)24»— Ens.  E.  De  I'Etang  removed  from  60th 
to  68th  N.L 

Lieut.  Bott  to  act  as  interp.  and  qu.  mast,  to 
5th  L.C.  as  a  temporary  arrangement;  dated  1st 
Sept. 

S<?pf.  26.  —  Assist.  Surg.  Woodbum  app.  to  do 
^ty  with  H.M.'s  A9th  regt.  at  Berhampore. 

Lieut.  Jamieson  to  act  as  adj.  to  52d  N.L  until 
further  orders ;  dated  13th  Sept. 

Officers,  doing  duty  uHth  Local  and  Irregular 
Corps,  directed  to  join  their  Regts.  Capt.  A.  F.  P. 
McLeod,  22d  N.l. ;  Capt.  H.  D.  Coxe,  25th  do. ; 
Capt.  L.  R.  Stacy,  32ddo. ;  Capt;  J.  Nicolson,  4th 
do. ;  Capt.  W.  B.  Salmon,  4th  Extra  N.L ;  Brev. 
Cmt.  P.  Gerard,  9th  N.L;  Lieut W.  Hoggan, 
63d  do. ;  Lieut.  E.  Meade,  56th  da ;  Lieut  H. 
Kirke,  12th  do.;  Lieut  G.  L.  Vanzetti,  5th  do.; 
Lieut  A.  Charlton,  6th  Extra  N.L 

Fort  William,  Oct.  3.— 33d  N.L  Lieut  R.  K. 
Erskine  (dec)  to  be  capt  of  a  comp.,  from  10th 
Sept  1824,  v.  Gowan  retired;  Lieut  T.  B.  P. 
Festing  to  be  capt  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens.  R.  M. 
Campn^  to  be  lieut,  from  1st  Jan.  1826,  v.  Ag- 
new  dec  in  sue  to  Gowan  retired. 

Cadet  K.  J«  White  admitted  to  artlllery.--Cadet 

&Liiidctay  admitted  to  cavalry.— Cadels  C.  L. 
wards,  Geo.  HulchiQgs,  Wm.  BRMUlfoot,  O.  C. 


K.  Hay,  G.  Tebbi^  and  M.  T.  Whit6  admitted  to 
infantry.— Cadets  W.  St  L.  Forrest  and  W.  L. 
Trafford,  admitted  to  infantry,  and  px<Hn.  to  En- 
signs. 

.  Oct.  5. — Assist  surg.  C.  Mottley,.app.  ta  medi- 
cal duties  of  civil  station  cMf  Ajmeer,  in  rocNoi 
of  Assist.  Surg.  Heynes. 

Lieut.  Hannyngton,  24th  N.L,  to  command  es- 
cort of  resident  at  Kota,  in  sue.  to  Lieut  How- 
ard resigned. 

2d-Lieuts.  W.  H.  Atkinson  and  Walter  Scott,  of 
corps  of  engineers,  struck  off  strength  of  Bengal 
army— former  being  posted  to  Madras  army ;  latter 
to  that  of  Bombay. 

AUGMENTATIOK   TO   THE   ENGINEERS  AMD 
ARTTLLER7. 

Fort  William,  Oct.  6.— With  reference  to  G.  O. 
of  28th  Sept  1827,  the  Risht  Hon.  the  Vke-Presi- 
dent  in  Council  is  pleaseof  to  make  the  following; 
promotions  for  the  aufipnentation,  sanctioned  by 
the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors;  date  of  com- 
missions, 28th  Sept  1827. 

Corps  of  Engineers. 

Lieut  Col.  Sir  Jas.  Mouat,  Bart,  to  be  UeuU 
col.  com. 

Brev.  Lieut  CoL  and  Maj.  Thos.  Wood,  and 
Maj.  D.  McLeod,  to  be  lieut.  colonels. 

Capt  Rich.  Tickell,  Rob.  Smith,  and  Jos.  Tay- 
lor, to  be  majors. 

Ist-Lieuts.  Arch.  Irvine,  Tho8.Waxlow,  Edm. 
Siiiretenham,  E.  J.  Smith*  H.  De  Bude,  W.  R. 
Fitzgerald,  Geo.  Thomson,  and  Thomas  Prinsep, 
to  be  captains. 

2d-Lieut8.  G.  B.  Tremenhere  and  W.  H.  Gra- 
ham, to  be  first  lieuts. 

2d-Lieuts.  W.  M.  Smyth,  S.  B.  Hare,  C.  B.  P. 
Alcock,  F.  W.  Clement,  W.  E.  Baker,  and  C.  S. 
Guthrie,  to  be  lieuts.,  relative  rank  to  be  adjusted 
hereafter. 

Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Lieut  Col.  M.  W.  Brown  to  be  lleut  col.  com* 

Majors  J.  P.  Boileau  and  W.  S.  Whish,  to  be 
lieut.  colonels. 

Capts.  C.  H.  CampbeU,  Wm.  Curpliey,  and  H. 
L.  Piayfair,  to  be  majors. 

Brev.  Capt  and  Ist-Lieuts.  G.  R.  Crawfurd,  H. 
Delafosse,  G.  R.  Scott,  R.  B.  Wilson,  J.  Johnson, 
T.  A  Vanrenen,  R.  S.  B.  Morland,  and  W.  Ged- 
des,  to  be  captains. 

2d-Lieuts.  Fred.  Grote,  Ambr.  Cardew,  6*  H. 
Swinley,  W.  E.  J.  Hod^on,  Geo.  Ellis,  F.  R. 
Bazeley,  Jas.  Abbott,  F.  B.  Boileau,  Fred.  Gait- 
skell,  J.  D.  Shakespear.  G.  D.  Scott  G.  T.  Gra* 
ham,  F.  K.  Duncan,  E.  D'A.  Todd,  T.  Edw.  Sage, 
J.  H.  Daniell,  A.  P.  Begble,  and  Edm.  Buckle,  to 
be  Ist-lieuts. 

Head-Quarters,  Sept.  28.— Ens.  C.  PattensoQ  re- 
moved from  24th,  and  posted  to  4th  N.l. 

Lieut.  Pa):ker  to  act  as  adj.  to  6th  L.C.  during 
absence  on  duty  of  Lieut.  Watt ;  date  9th  Aug.   * 

Oct.  1. — Comets  posted  to  Regts.  E.  K.  Money  to 
2d  L.C.  at  Muttra;  H.  H.  Christian,  7th  do.,  at 
Kurnaul. 

Ensigns  posted  to  Regts.  J.  T.  Wilcox  to  40th 
N.L,  at  Mirzapore.  J.  H.  Beek  to  94th  do«,  at 
Bhopalpore.  W.  F.  Alexander  to  50th  do.,  at  Al- 
lahabad. Thos.  Riddell  to  60th  dOb,  at  Meerut 
W.  Hore  to  18th  do.,  at  Aora*  Thos.  Young  to 
40th  do.,  at  Dinapore.  P.  Mainwaring  to  3dd  do, 
at  Nusseerabad.  H.  P.  Welford  to  30th  do.,  at 
Cuttack.  W.  Cam^  to  15th  do.,  at  ABy^urh. 
W.  M.  Maule  to  llth  da,  at  Kurnaul.  Arcb. 
Cowpar  to  59th  do.,  at  Barrackpore.  R.  Morrie- 
Bon  to  52d  da,  at  Chittagong. 

Oct.  2.— Artillery.  Lieut  A.  Abbott  to  be  a^.  to 
Kurnaul  div.  of  Artillery,  v.  Blake  dec 

BthL.C  Lieut  John  Bott  to  be  inteqp*  and  qu. 
mast,  V.  Oldfield  resigned. 

20th  N.L  Lieut  J.  H.  Cralgle  to  be  a4}.,  v. 
Douglas  dec. 

37th  N.L  Lieut  H.  B.  Smith  to  bt  interp.  aad 
qu.  mas.,  v.  Griffiths  prom. 

&5th  N'L  Lieut  Jas.  Awdry  to  be  interp.  and 
qu.  mast,  V.  Simpson  redgaed. 

ieth  N.L  Lieut.  J.  C.  LuoMdatna  to  W  taterp. 
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and  qu.  vaaU.,  v.  Robe,  whose  app.  hat  not  taken 
place. 

Caumpore  iVoo.  Bat.  Lieut  F.  Trimmer,  £Oth 
N.I.,  to  be  adj.,  v.  Chitty  dec. 

Benares  ProvrBat,  Lieut.  Jas.  Hay,  40th  N.I., 
to  act  as  adj.  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Orr. 

Lieut.  W.  G.  J.  Robe,  58th  N.I.,  directed  to 
continue  with  Bundelcund  Prov.  Bat.  as  adj. 

Oct.  3.— Ens.  C.  Windsor  removed  from  30th, 
and  posted  to  fi3d  N.I. 


Fort  WUHamt  Ort.  5.— Assist  Surg.  Jas.  Innes 
app.  to  medical  duties  of  civil  station  of  Bhaugul- 
pore,  V.  Macra. — Assist  Surg.  J.  M.  Macra  to  be 
surg.  to  residency  at  Khatmandhoo,  v.  Innes. 

Mr.  John  Logan  admitted  as  an  assist,  surg. 

Oct.  9.>-Cadet  C.  Y.  Bazett  admitted  to  cavahry, 
and  prom,  to  comet— Cadets  E.  W.  Ravenscron, 
W.  E.  Warden,  O.  O'B.  OtUey,  and  Wm.  Nisbett 
admitted  to  infantry,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Oct.  10.— Surg.  R.  Tytler  placed  at  disposal  ci 
Commander-in-chief. 

Oct.  12.'-G!th  N.L  Ens.  Wro.  Cole  to  be  lieut 
from  2d  Oct  1827,  v.  Smith  dec 

Assist.  Surg.  Alex.  Scott  to  be  surg.  from  22d 
Sept  1827,  V.  Reddle  dec. 

Cadets  of  Artillery  Edw.  Christie  and  K.  J. 
White  prom,  to  fld-lieuts. 

Head'Qunrters,  Oct.  6.— Cadet  H.  Lindesay  app. 
to  do  duty  yriih  6th  L.C.  at  Sultanpore,  Benares. 

Enrigns  (recently  admitted)  appointed  to  do  duty, 

C.  Windsor  (former  admission),  with  53d  N.L,  at 
Bareilly.  C.  L.  Edwards,  4Bth  do.,  Neemutch. 
G.  Hutchings,  1st  Extra  N.L,  Mhow.  W.  Broad- 
foot,  1st  Europ.  rc«[t,  Agra.  G.  C.  K.  Hay,  13th 
N.L,  Allahabad.  G.  Tebbs,  12th  do.,  Nusseera- 
bad.  P.  P.  V.  V.  De  Bniyn,  64th  do.,  Agra.  A. 
Kennedy,  67th  do.,  Dinapore.  J.  Godfrey,  43d 
do.,   Benares.    C.  Rattray,   46th  do.,   Dinapore. 

D.  T.  Pollock,  6th  Extra  do.,  Mullye.  M.  T. 
White;  43d  N.L,  Benares.  W.  St.  L.  Forrest, 
67th  do.,  Dinapore.  W.  L.  Trafford,  35th  do., 
Meerut    R.  Morrison,  52d  do.,  Chittagong. 

Lieut  Col.  Becher,  10th  L.C.,  to  be  president  of 
arsenal  committee,  in  room  of  Lieut  Col.  Com* 
Hopper,  of  artillery,  relieved  from  that  duty. 

Lieut  Col.  A.  Lindsay,  of  artillery,  to  be  a 
member  (tf  arsoial  committtee. 

Oct.  8. — Brigadier  Sleigh  app.  to  inspect  whole 
of  cavalry  regiments  on  mis  estab.  during  present 
cold  season.    • 

Lieut  Col.  Ward  directed  to  resume  command  of 
1st  Europ.  regt 

Assist  Surg.  DoUard  directed  to  do  duty  with  1st 
brig.  Horse  Artillery. 

Lieut  McMurdo  to  act  as  interp.  and  qu.  mast 
to  33d  N.L  during  indisposition  of  Lieut.  Rid- 
dell:  dated 6th  July  1827. 

Assist  Surg.  Morrice  to  relieve  Surir.  Hough  in 
medical  charge  of  36th  N.L ;  dated  22d  Sept  1827. 

Assist  Surg.  Duncan  app.  to  medical  charge  of 
41st  N.L  on  departure  of  Assist  Surg.  Paxlon  on 
general  leave ;  dated  15th  Sept.  1827. 

Lieut  and  Adj.  Barstow  to  act  as  interp.  and  qu. 
mast  to 37th  N.L,  v.  Griffiths  prom.;  oated  15th 
Sept  1827. 

-Lieut  Macdonald  to  act  as  adj.  to  right  wing  of 
61st  N.L,  prooeeding  with  treasure  towards  pre- 
sidency. 

Lieut  J.  Grissell  to  act  as  adj.  to  left  whig  of 
46th  N.L,  during  its  separation  from  head-quar- 
ters ;  dated- 11th  Sept  1827. 

Surg.  Mat'thew  to,  officiate  as  superintend,  surg. 
in  Caiinipore  circle  of  superintendoice,  and  Assist 
Surg.  Warlow  to  have  charge  of  medical  depdt  and 
bazar  hospital,  and  to  give  medical  aid  to  staff  at 
Cawnpore,  as  tonporary  arrangements ;  dated  23d 
Sept  1827. 

Assist  Surg.  J.Dalrymple  app.  to  medical  charge 
of  Mhairwara  local  corps,  v.  Mottley  removed  to 
civil  station  of  Ajmeer.  . 

Assist  Surg.  Heyncs  directed  to  proceed  to  pre- 
sidency. 

Assist  Slug.  Logan  atUdied  to  gencnl  hospital 
vntiktutOmatSmn, 


Fort  WUllam,  Oct.  19.— Srf  N.J.  Ens.  J.  C  Mac- 
Icod  to  be  lieut,  from  29th  Sept  1827,  ▼•  Eiskine 
dec 

3d  N.I.  Lieut  J.  G.  Bums  to  be  capt  of  a 
comp.,  and  Ens.  C.  Wright  to  be  lieut,  from  11th 
Oct  1827,  in  sue  to  Chambers  dec 

Capt.  Wm.  Hough,  48th  N.L,  to  be  ctep*  Judge 
adv.  gen.  to  permanent  staff  of  Sirhind  div.  of 
army  (new  appointmoit). 

Head-Quarter »t  Oct.  11.— Sd  Ijocai  Horte.  Lieat 
R.  F.  Dougan,  10th  L.C.,  to  be  2d  in  oommiDd, 
V.  Monke. 

nth  N.I.  Lieut  T.  F.  Blois  to  be  a^).,  v.  Crou- 

dace  prom. 

33d  N.I.  Ens.  T.  M.  Bremer  to  be  adj.,  t.  Felt- 
ing prom. 

Lieut  CoL  Bryant,  judge  adv.  gen.,  to  ooottaroe 
to  conduct  duties  of  his  office  at  lureaidency  oo  de- 
parture of  Com.-in-chief  Arcmi  presidency. 

Lieut  Dalby,  dep.  judge  adv.  gen.,  to  attoid 
Com.-in-chief  on  his  tour. 

Assist  Suiv.  John  Baker  mp.  to  do  du^  in  Fort 
William  dunng  absence  of  Asstot  Surg,  spens. 

Oct.  12.— Surg.  R.  Tytler  app.  to  fiOth  N;L  at 

Agra. 

Oct.  15.— Surg.  Alex.  Scott  (lately  pxom.)  potted 
to  eoth  N.L 
Surg.  Edw.  Muston  appointed  to  49d  N.L 

Veterinary  Surg.  Wm.  Lindsay  app.  to  do  duty 
with  2d  L.C. 

Ensif^ns  (recently  admitted)  appointed  to  do  duty. 
E.  W.  Ravenscroft,  with  46th  N.L,  at  Dinapore; 
G.  O'B.  Ottley,  67th  N.L,  at  ditto;  W.  NUbett; 
53d  N.L,  at  Bareilly. 

Maj.  Curphy  to  command  artfllery  at  Nciefnudi ; 
and  Lieut  Col.  Whish  to  command  ArtiUeif ,  at 
Saugor. 

Oct.  17,— Surg.  Wood,  66th  N.L,  app.  to  medi- 
cal charge  (^  European  artillery  at  Dum-Dum.— 
Sui^.  J.  J.  Paterson,  SOth  regt,  app.  to  do  duty 
with  mth  N.L,  V.  Wood.— Assist  Surg.  O.  G. 
Brown  posted  to  20th  N.L 

Lieut,  and  Brev.  Ca:pt  Sanderson  to  act.  as  in* 
terp.  and  qu.  mast  to  9th  L.C.,  on  doiarture  of 
Lieut.  M alone  on  general  leave;  dated  Ist  Oct 

Lieut.  Bogle  to  act  as  interp.  and  qu.  mast  to  9d 
N.I.,  in  room  of  Lieut.  Woodward  resigned;  da- 
ted 30th  Sept 

Maj.  Hay,  66th  r^.,  to  have  charge  of  6Bth 

N.L  from  Ist  Nov. 

Lieut.  Douglas  to  act  as  a4j.  to  3d  local  hmse; 
dated  20th  Sept 

Fort  William,  Oct.  19.— Lieut  Sam.  MallodL, 
corps  of  engineers,  to  be  executive  engineer  of 
16tn  or  Puraeah  div.  of  department  (»  pubik 
worlu. 

Assist.  Surg.  H.  M.  Tweddell  to  be  attached  to 
Board  of  Revenue  in  Central  Provinces,  v.  Ronald. 
— Assist  Surg.  J.  Ronald,  app.  to  medical  duties 
of  civil  station  of  Barripore,  v.  Twedddl. 

Cadet  J.  M.  Loughnan  admitted  to  cavalry.— 
CadeU  F.  Samler,  J.  G.  B.  Paton,  G.  W.  P.  Gold- 
ing,  Geo.  Brockman,  F.  Lloyd,  and  W.  Bignell, 
admitted  to  infantry,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Oct.  26.— Maj.  (3en.  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  transferred 
from  presidency  of  Fort  St  George  to  that  of  Fort 
William,  in  anticipation  of  a  vacancy  on  Bengal 
staff,  on  embarkation  of  Maj.  Gen.  SirThos.  Rey- 
nell  for  Europe. 

Mfy.  Gen.  Sir  A.  Campbell  appointed  tempora- 
rilv  to  staff  of  Fort  St  George,  v.  M a^  Gen.  Nl- 

64th  N.I.  Ens.  E.  K.  Hume  to  be  lieut  from 
8th  Oct.  1827,  V.  Wilcox  dec 

Lieut  Col.  K.  Swettenham,  9th  L.C.,  trans- 
ferred, at  this  own  request  to  invalM  •ertabMth- 
ment 


Head-Ouarterst  Oct.  2S.— Maj.  Aubert,  9d( 
N.L,  tohavechargeof  31st  N.L 

Mai.  F.  Walker  reappointed  to  dungeof  10ft 
N.L 

Ens.  W.  E.  Warden  (recently  admltttd)  apn.  to 
do  duty  with  46th  N.L  at  DinapoKb 

Lieut  Vetch,  54th  N.L,  to  act  at^kaVmt 
pore  light  infintry,  frfin  lit  Oct. 
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Sspoidtettd.  Snrg.  Diduon  app.  to  Cawnpore 
diviaioa. 

PerMdoi  Cte/f  of  Om.-in-ChUf,  Capt.  O.  C. 
Mmidy,  H.M.^Sd  Queen's  Royak,  to  be  alde^le- 
camp,  v«  -CapL  Sywey  Cotton,  app.  to  general 
aUfll—Lieut.  R.  F.  Dougan,  and  Lfeut.  W.  Par- 
ker,  loth  L.C.,  to  be  extra  aidea^de-camp. 

Lieut.  Corbet  Cotton.  H.M.*8 16th  L.Dr.,  to  be 
brought  cm  estab.  ai  aide-de-camp,  on  Ist  Nov. 

Fort  Vnaiamt  Tfov,  2.—Cavalry,  Maj.  Geo.  Ar- 
nold to  be  lieuL  coL  from  26th  Oct.  1827*  v.  Swet- 
lenhjun  hiValided. 

2rf  L.C.  Capt.  H.  t)e  Burgh  to  be  major,  Lieut. 
J.  Fraaer  to  be  capt.  of  a  troop,  and  Comet  B.  G. 
Bourdillon  to  be  lieut.,  from  26th  Oct.  1827*  in 
auc  to  Arnold  prom. 

Asabt.  SuTg.  J.  R.  Martin  to  officiate  as  Ist-assist. 
to  Presidency  General  Hospital,  with  medical 
duuwe  of  prisoners  in  Calcutta  GaoL— AssistSurg. 
W.  Twining  to  be  3d  permanent  assist.  toPresidency 
General  HospiUl.— AsBist.Surg.  W.  W.  Hewett  to 
officiate  as  an  assist,  to  Cenaal  Hospital  duriog 
absence  of  Assist.  Surg.  Grant. 

Assist  Surg.  J.  R.  Martin  to  have  medical 
duurge  of  Goveroor-generaTs  body  guard. 

Cadet  of  Cavalry  G.  R.  Biddons  prom,  to  comet. 

Mr.  Arch.  Campbdl  admitted  on  estab.  as  an 
*it.siirg. 

Capt.  T.  Wollooombe,  65th  N.L,  transferred  to 
invalid,  estab.  at  his  own  request. 

Ens.W.  G.Beck,  24th  N.L,  permitted,  at  his 
•an  raqoflst*  to  resign  service  of  Hon.  Company. 

Lieut.  CoL  Com.  E.  P.  Wilson.  17th  N.L,  to 
mmraand  R<^|pon|ina  field  force,  with  rank  of  bri- 
gadier, ▼.  Br^pKtter  C.  Pagan,  selected  for  high 
stair  employment  by  Com.-m-chief. 

Cadet  Mi.  T.  H.  Sissmore  admitted  to  artillery, 
and  jnrom.  to  2d-lieut. — Cadeu  Wra.  Baker,  Edw. 
Tayu>r,  and  Y.  F.  T.  Turner  admitted  to  cavalry. 
— Cfadets  W.  H.  Penrose,  J.  G.  W.  Curtis,  Thoa. 
Brodie,  J.  N.  Marshall,  T.  F.  H.  Pemberton,  B. 
W.  R.  Jenner,  Geo.  Ranken,  D.  Gaussen,  and  J. 
B.  Murrell  admitted  to  infantry,  and  prom,  to  en- 
signs*—Messrs.  M.  Lovdl  and.E.  J.  Agnew  admit- 
ted as  assist  surgs. 

Haod-QiMtrfer*,  Oee.  S6.— Capt  Henworth,  61st 
N.L,  to  officiate  as  maior  of  brigade  at  Dacca, 
dnsing  absence  of  Capt  Fell. 

Lieut  Wro.  Palmer,  39th  N.L,  to  officiate  as 
dep.  judge  adv._gen.  in  Cawnpore  div.  during  ab- 


Capt  ratt 

Cast  Hough,  now  officiating  at  Cawnpore,  di- 
rected,  when  rdUeved  by  Lieut  Palmer,  to  assume 
charge  of  office  of  dep.  judge  adv.  gen.  in  Sirhind 

Oct.  97.— Lieut  Col.  Com.  Alfired  Richards  re- 
moved Rom  5Ist  to  33d  N.L,  and  Lieut  CoL  Com. 
H.  Bowen,  finom  33d  to  51st  ditto. 

Auiat.  Surg»,  potted,  L.  J.  Cameron  to  9th  L.C.; 
Alex.  Bryoe  to  1st  L.C.,  at  Muttra.— -Assist  Surg. 
Gflhnora  app.  to  dep6t  at  Chinsurah. 

Stargmma  removed,  Castell  from  7th  L.C.  to  64th 
N.L  ;  Urquhart  from  11th  N.L  to  7th  L.C;  R. 
Tytler  tnm  fiSth  to  26th  N.L ;  R.  Peterson  from 
2fth  to  8th  N.L ;  Henderson  from  64th  to  58th 
N.L 

Oct.  Sa— Ens.  W.  H.  Flemyng,  63d  N.L,  re- 
moved at  his  own  request  to  36th  N.L 

fbrr  WUHam,  Nov,  9.— Cadet  H.  H.  Christian 
admitted  to  cavalry,  rank  as  comet  being  already 


Lieut  H.  O.  Frederick,  67th  N.L,  to  command 
asooct  of  resident  at  Nlpaul  diurlng  absence  of 
Capt  Robinson. 

Head-Qmarter»,  Oct,  30.— Renu^vofo  and  Poatinn 
cf  amu9om. . Corbyn  from  68th  to 65th  N.L ;  FaJ- 
knrlleld  from  65th  to  68th  N.L  ;  B.  W.  MacLeod 
fmn  Bth  bat  artiL  to  67th  N.  I. ;  Everest  from  67th 
toflDth  N.L  t  A.  Wood  posted  to  5th  bat  artiL;  J. 
J.  Patenon  posted  to  0^  N.L 

Oef.  31.— Lieut  A.  Charlton,  6th  extra  N.L,  to 
act  aaadj.  to  SdNusaeree  bat  until  farther  (Orders; 
daMdl4UiOct 

Lieut  Park  to  act  as  interp.  and  qu.  mast.'  to 
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29th  N.L  from  I7tb  Oct,  during  absence  Of  Lleot* 
Brown. 

ArtiOerjf,  Lieut  Jos.  Turton  to  be  a4J*  and  qu. 
mast  to  5th  bat.,  v.  Vanrenen  prom.  - 

Lieut.  H.  P.Cotton,  7th  L.C, to  beaide-de-cam!i( 
to  Maj.  Gen.  Pine,  from  16th  Oct 

Capt  Hough,  dep.  judge  adv.  gen.,  removed 
from  Sirhind  to  Cawnpore  division,  and  Capt 
Pratt  from  Cawnpore  to  Sirhind  division. 

Lieut  Palmer  directed  to  take  charge  of  office 
of  dep.  judge  adv.  gen.  at  Kumaul. 

Assist  Surg.  Brett  app.  to  29th  N.L  at  Shahje- 
han pore.— Surg.  Hayley  removed  from  29th  to  56th 
N.I — Assist  Surg.  G.  Smith  posted  to  67th  N.L 

Lieut  A.  C.  Dennistoun  to  act  as  adj.  to  11th 
N.L,  V.  Croudace  prom. ;  dated  I2th  Oct 

Assist  Sur^  James  Stokes  and  T.  T.  Morgan 
directed  to  place  themselves  under  orders  of  super- 
intending suxgeon  at  Cawnpore. 

Qffioart  returned  to  duty,  from  JSuroM.— Lieut 
J.  C.  Tudor,  4/ith  N.L;  arrived  24th  Sept  1827. 
—Maj.  H.  G.  Maxwell,  43d  N.L ;  arrived4th Oct 
—Maj.  J.  L.  Gale,  1st  N.L;  arrived  2d  Oct— 
Lieut  Col.  Cora.  Sir  Jas.  Mouat,  of  engineers, 
arrived  3l8t  Oct— Lieut  A.  FenCon,  1st  NH. ;  ar- 
rived 29th  Oct.— Lieut  John  Lang,  36th  N.L,  ar- 
rived  27th  Oct— Surg.  John  PattecMm;  arrived 
31st  Oct 

HIS   MAJKSTY*S    FORCES. 

HeadQuartertt  Sept. 20 — Lieut  C.  S.  Naylor, 
89th  F.,  to  be  capt  by  brevet  in  East-Indies  only. 

Oct,  23. — Capt.  Moore,  45th  F.,  to  be  capt  by 
brevet  in  East-Indies  only ;  dated  31st  Dec.  1822. 

Nov.  1.— Assist  Surg.  Murray,  16th  Lancers,  to 
be  surg.  to  Com.-in-chief. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  JSurope.— Sept  28.  Lieut  W.  H.  Leacock, 
30th  N.L,  for  health.— Oct  5.  Capt  Jas.  Aitchi- 
8on«  28th  N.L,  on  private  affairs.— 19.   Lieut  E. 

M.  Orr,  58tb  N.L,  for  liealth Assist  Surg.  Jas. 

Gordon,  on  private  affairs.- 26.  Lieut  G.  T.  Bi- 
shop, 9th  L.C.,  for  health — Mai.  T.  C.  Watson^ 
2d  Europ.  Regt,  for  health — Nov.  2.  Maj.  A. 
MacLeod,  12th  N.L.  for  health Capt  C.  O.  Ma- 
son, lOth  N.L,  for  health ^9.  Capt  C.  Griffiths, 

37th  N.L,  on  private  afiBUrs.— Lieut  R.  Ridddl, 
33d  N.L,  on  ditto. 

To  Bombay,— Nov,  9.  Lieut  Wm.  Alexander, 
5th  L.C.,  on  private  affkirs. 

To  New  South  Wales.— Oct.  26.  Lieut  J.  C.  C. 
Gray,  18th  N.L,  for  eighteen  months  for  healdi 
(via  Isle  of  France). 

To  Isl"  of  France.— Oct.  19.  Capt  J.  C  Odell, 
41st  N.L,  for  twelve  months,  for  health  (alto  to 
Cape  of  Good  Hope). 

Canceiled.—OcU5.  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Thos.  ReyncU, 
to  Bombay,  and  eventually  to  Europe. 


HIS    MAJESTY  S  FOKCE8. 

To  Europe.— Oa.  3.  Lieut  Fothergill,  48th  regt, 
on  private  affairs.— Lieut  A.  Wilson,  44th  regt, 
for  health.— 13.  Capt.  Akenside,  Uth  regt,  for 
health.— Assist.  Surg.  Cotton,  14tli  regt,  on  pri- 
vate affairs Lieut.  Steuart,  AOiti  regt,  on  ditto. 

—23.  Lieut.  Armstror/?',  30th  regt,  for  health.— 
Ens.  Stuart,  6th  regtl,  for  health.— Ens.  Gray, 
41st  regt.,  for  purpose  of  retiring  on  h.p.— 25. 
Brev.  Capt.  Finacane,  14th  regt,  on  private  affkirs. 
—Lieut  Douglas,  31st  regt.,  for  health.— Nov.  1. 
Mi^.  Brown,  4th  L.Dr.,  for  health.— Lieut  Kdly, 
6th  regt.,  for  health.— Lieut  Piimro^e,  31st  regt., 
for  health.— Capt  Baldwin,  .^^Ist  regt.',  for  purpose 
of  retiring  on  h.p.— Capt  Cbu-ke,  45th  regt^  on 
private  affidrs. 

Cancelled.  — Oct.  17.  Lieut  Brownrigg,  13th 
L.In£.,  to  Europe. 


LAW. 

Supreme  Court,  November  6. 

Justification  of  BaU* — Repeated  praofii 
of  the  aiuUcioiis  perjun^  o£  ii«XiN«i  Vci  \aw 
S  U  iM^V^tL 
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tifying  bail  seem  to  have  induced  the  court 
to  take  measures  to  check  it. 

This  day,  Rampersaud  Ghose  appeared 
to  justify  bail  in  a  case,  and  upon  its  being 
objected  that  he  had  ofiervd  as  bail  before 
and  had  been  rejected,  the  fact  was  denied 
by  him  on  oath.  He  likewise  swore  po- 
flstively  that  he  had  never  appeared  to  jus- 
tify bail  before  in  any  cause  whatsoever/ 
A  variety  of  witnesses  distinctly  contra- 
dicted his  testimony  upon  both  points ; 
and  on  his  examination  by  Sir  C.  Grey, 
he  evinced  his  perjury  so  clearly,  that  he 
was  delivered  into  custody  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Justice  Ryan's  chambers,  from  whence, 
afler  further  examination,  he  was  fully 
committed  to  take  his  trial  for  perjury. 

The  ensuing  day  (Nov.  7)  another  na. 
tive,  who  came  forward  for  ibe  purpose  of 
justifying  bail,  told  the  court  that  he  had 
resided  at  Simleah  for  150  years!  and 
another  stated,  upon  his  examination,  that 
his  maternal  grandfather  left  no  issue ! 
The  bail  of  both  was  rejected. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

iiXJTT  OV  IAST-IMDL4   SUGAR. 

A  meeting  was  held,  pursuant  to  requi. 
sition,  at  the  Town-hall,  on  the  5th  Nov., 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament 
for  the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  East 
and  West^India  sugars,  and  also  for  <*  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  resort 
of  British  subjects  to  India  and  their  re- 
sidence therein,  with  reference  to  their 
influence  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country.**  Mr.  James  Young  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bracken,  in  moving  the  first  reso- 
lution, justified  the  blending  the  two  sub- 
jects in  the  same  requisition  ;  he  contended 
that  they  were  closely  united.  He  ex-* 
amined  the  claim  of  the  West- India  pro- 
prietors to  a  monopoly  on  the  ground  of 
prescriptive  right,  and  showed  from  the 
history  of  the  sugar  trade  that  this  position 
vras  untenable ;  other  grounds  he  consi- 
dered equally  indefensible.  In  respect 
to  the  second  subject,  he  contended  that 
history  demonstrated  that  the  resort  of 
Europeans  to  India  had  been  beneficial 
to  India  and  to  England;  but  tijat  so 
long  as  the  prohibition  to  purchase  land 
exists,  and  an  arbitrary  power  of  trans- 
mission to  England  be  vested  in  the  local 
government^  the  full  and  complete  ad* 
vantages  contemplated  from  their  skill  and 
capital  cannot  be  realized. 

Mr.  CSolvin,  in  moving  the  second  re- 
solution, stated  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  had  not  strictly  attended  to  the  Ian. 
guage  of  the  requisition,  and  he  was  not 

Srepared  to  go  so  far  as  his  friend  Mr. 
Iracken  in  regard  to  the  object  involved 
in  it,  although  he  would  not  oppose  it. 
His  own  opinion  was,  tliat  the  power  of 
tmnsintssion  j^laced  no  obstae\e\n  ^\e  ¥)vf 


of  vesting  capital  inIndia,for  that  the  power 
had  been  very  leniently  used,  of  which  hi^ 
own  case  was  an  instance,  as  he  had  been 
twenty-five  years  in  India  without  • 
license.  In  the  other  observations  of  Mr. 
Bracken  he  fully  concurred. 

Mr.  G.  Prinsep,  in  moving  the  third 
resolution,  expressed  bis  dissent  from  what 
had  fiillen  from  Mr.  Bracken  as  to  the 
policy  of  continuing  the  power  of  trans- 
mission. In  arguing  against  the  impolicy 
of  continuing  the  prohibitory  duties  oiv 
sugar,  he  dwelt  upon  the  singular  predi- 
cament in  which  Great  Britain  placed 
herself  by  the  existing  law,  in  die  event  at 
some  of  our  West-India  islands,  which' 
have  been  so  oflen  conquered  and  recon- 
quered, becoming  again  the  property  of 
an  enemy.  England  might  then,  as  be 
believed  she  has  done  before,  admit  East^ 
India  sugars  on  equal  terms";  but  where 
would  be  procured  the  increased  produc. 
tion  necessary  to  meet  this  increased  de- 
mand upon  India? 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to:— 

1.  That  this  meeting,  deeply  impresstd 
with  a  (k>nviction  that  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  Englanlt  and  India  is 
susceptible  of  great  and  indefinite  exten- 
sion, which  is  prevented  by  the '  imposi- 
tion of  extra  dutjes  on  the  pnxlucts  of 
India,  and  by  legal  obstructions  to  the 
application  of  B^tish  skill  and  capital  to 
the  cultivation^  those  products,  entertain 
a  just  confidence  that  the  wisdom  and  jus-^ 
dee  of  parliament  will,  by' the  removal  of 
such  impediments,  give  ^m  immediate  im- 
pulse to  the  commercial  prosperfty  of  both 
countries,  and  incalculably  prOidote  the 
general  interest  of  India. 

2.  That  a  petition  to  the  above  effiect  be 
prepared  and  submitted  to  his  Majesty 
and  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

3.  That  tliis  meeting  cannot  omit  Ifab 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  grateAil  ad- 
miration of  the  unsolicited  and  often  re- 
newed effbrte  of  Wm.  Woolrych  Whit, 
more,  Esq.,  and  other  members  of  the 
Legislature,  in  support  of  the  claims  ot 
India  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing,  in 
point  of  import  of  duties,  with  the  other 
tropical  dependencies  of  the  Britirii  crown, 
and  that  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  do 
communicate  accordingly,  by  letter,  to 
Mr.  Whitmore,  our  respectful  thanks,  and 
our  solicitations  for  bis  continued  aid 
powerful  assistance  in  a  cause  which  must 
eventually  prevail,  when  it  shall  have  been 
fully  discussed  and  tborooghly  understood 
by  our  countrymen  at  home.  * 

4.  That  the  Most  Noble  tha  MavquoB 
of  Lansdowne  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lotd- 
Goderich  be  respectfully  requested  to  pre- 
sent and  support  our  pctitioiis  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  HoskissoB  sod 
Mr.  Whitmore  in  the  House  of  Couaaotn^ 

The  Petition^ 
I«  That  your  petitiooefs  hiiro  obsarvcd 

friifa 
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with  the  utrnas^  satiafacticm^  the  various 
acts  of  parjiament  which  have,  vyithia 
these  few  years,  been  passed  for  the  pur-> 
pose  of  facilitating  commercial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain,  her  colonies,  de- 
pendencies, and  all  other  countries,  and 
the  unqualified  recognition  of  those  sound 
principles  of  political  economy,  by  which 
such  Intercourse  ought  invariably  to  be 
regulated  :  relying  on  these  public  pledges 
that  your  honourable  House  have  nothing 
more  at  heart  than,  hy  moderate  and  equal 
duties',  to  promote  the  most  advantageous 
distribution. of  capital  and  application  of 
industry,  your  petitioners  beg  leave  re* 
spectfully  to  remind^  your  honourable 
House,  that  the  duty  of  thirty-seven  shil- 
lings per«wt.  charged  on  East- India  sugar 
(while  that  payable  by  the  sugars  of  the 
West- Indies  and  the  Mauritius  is  only 
twoity.-fleven  shillings),  necessarily  has 
the  effect  of  greatly  restricting  thje  export 
and  import  trade,  the  public  revenue,  and 
general  prosperity  of  India. 

II.  That  an  equalization  of  the  duties 
on  £a^  and  West-India  sugar  would  also 
be  of  roost  essential  benefit  to  all  classes 
HI  Great  Britain,  for  whose  relief  from 
acknowledged  distress  the  Legislature 
lias  so  frequently  desired  to  provide  the 
means  ; 

.  1.  To  the  manufacturer,  by  the  in- 
creased facility  of  making  returns  for  the 
goods  sold  in  India,  thus  removing  a  se- 
rious obstacle  which  at  present  exists  to 
the  extended  consumption  of  British  ma- 
iuifiu:tures  io  that  wide  field  ; 

8.  To  the  ship-owner,  by  a  favourable 
effect  upon  frei^bt ; 

.  S.  To  the  artisans,  agriculturists,  and 
general  community  of  Great  Britain,  by 
providing  the  means  of  meeting  the  an- 
nually increasing  demand  for  sugars. at 
considerably  reduced  prices ; 

And  4.  While  the  benefits  of  the  mea- 
sures  would  thus  be  shared  by  the  British 
manufacturer,  the  ship-owjner,  and  the 
general  community,  and  a  stimulus  be 
given  to  the  extended  production  of  sugar 
in  the  British  possessions  in  the  east. 

The  revenue  derived  by  Oicat  Britain 
ftmn  East-India  sugar,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  would  unquestionably  be  ma- 
terially augmented. 

That  your  petitioners  are  not  aware  of 
any  objection  that  has  been  or  can  be 
vrged  to  an  equaliiation  of  the  duty,  ex- 
cept that  its  tertdency  to  reduce  the  selling 
price  of  sugar  in  England  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  planters  in 
the  West-Indies ;  but  if  similar  ofcnections 
hare  been  overruled  in  numberless  in- 
stances of  a  return  to  sound  commercial 
policy,  and  if  the  vast  addidon  to  the  ex- 
portation of  sugar  from  the  Mauritius, 
which  immediat^y  followed  the  equalisa- 
tioo  of  the  dutiea  io  1389,  baa  not  baen 
considered  a  suflkicfil  rsaion  for  witb^ 


drawing  the  privilege  tlien  extended  to.  that 
island,  your  petitioners  trust  that  the  same 
just  and  wise  principles  will  be  applied  to 
promote  the  agriculture  and  trade  of  In- 


III.  That  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane in  India  is  subject  to  a  still  greater 
discouragement  than  an  extra  duty  of  ten 
shillings  per  cwt.  in  the  regulations  of  the 
East-India  Company,  sanctioned  by  acta 
of  parliament,  and  strictly  enforced  by 
the  local  government,  which  prohibit  Bri- 
tish subjects  from  being  proprietors  of 
land,  while  this  prohibition  is  maintained. 

Your  petitioners  submit,  that  although 
exportation  of  tropical  productions  and 
the  importation  of  British  manufactures 
has  been  considerably  extended,  stijil  the 
opening  of  the  trade,  which  was  granted 
in  1813,  must  remain  comparatively  va- 
lueless, the  revenues  of  India  unneces- 
sarily cramped,  and  the  native  inhabitants 
but  partially  impressed  with  feelings  of 
attachment  to  the  British  government,  so 
desirable  to  be  cherished.  While,  there- 
fore, we  are  actuated  by  a  r^ard  to  our 
own  immediate  interests,  we  contemplate, 
in  the  concession  of  the  prayer  of  our  peti- 
tion, the  attainment  of  objects  essential 
to  the  welfare  and  to  the  permanence  of 
the  British  empire  in  India.  Similar  dis- 
advantages to  those  consequent  to  the 
sugar  duties  are  felt  as  regards  riim,  coffee^ 
cotton,  ginger,  and  other  articles  of  east- 
ern produce,  the  removal  of  which  is 
equally  called  for. 

The  prayer  of  your  petitioners  is,  that 
your  honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
equalizing  the  duties  chargeable  on  sugar 
and  other  articles  imported  from  the  East 
apd  West- Indies,  and  of  abolishing  all 
such  restrictions  on  the  resort  of  British 
subjects  to  and  on  their  residence  in  India, 
as  are  calculated  to  affect  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  editor  of  the  Government  Gazette 
ipakes  the  following  observations  upon  the 
subject  of  this  meeting : — 
.  Although  we  have  no  objection  to  give 
tbe  individuals, who  assembled  at  the  town, 
ball  on  Monday  morning,  credit  for  tem- 
perate and  decorous  conduct,  wt  cannot 
admit  any  claim  to  soundness  of  judgment 
ip.  those  who  framed  the  petition.  They 
have  forced  into  juxta-position  two  objects 
by  no  means  necessarily  connected,  and 
have  thus  deprived  themselves  of  that  uni- 
versal jjupport,  which  would  have  been 
promptly  given  by  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  first  part  of  the  prayer,  bad 
that  been  suffered  to  stand  alone.  .  It  is 
for  the  parliament  of  Great  Britaui  to 
consider  whether  the  interests  of  Britiah 
India  be  th^  interests  of  Great  Britain; 
a  proposition  that  is  by  no  means  so  unde- 
9J«Uly  evidf  qt,  in  every  ca^,  as  ^uv  >i«oaaSL 
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partialities  and  consideration  of  self  may 
induce  us  to  imagine.     No  .blame,,  how- 
ever, can  attach  to  the  British  merchants, 
of  India,  for  endeavouring  to  ged  rid  of 
onerous    imposts  on   articles  of    Tndian 
trade,  in  the  ports  of  Britain  or  any  other 
foreign  country.     But  we  deny,  and  the 
majority  of  the  British  residents  in  India 
will   deny,   that  sugar  cannot  be  exten- 
sively cultivated,  unless  every   English- 
man be  at  liberty  to  occupy  lands  on  his 
own  terms.     We  are  no  enemies  to  what  is 
very  absurdly   termed   colonization,    and 
see    no  great    objection   to    Englishmen 
holding  land   in  India,  provided  always 
tliat  they  hold  it  on  the  same  condition, 
which  would  be  imposed  in    France  or, 
Italy,  or  even  in  republican  America,  that 
of  being  amenable  to  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion, and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  domesticated,  and  not 
pretend  to  be  governed  by  the  code  of  the 
kingdom  from  which  they  are  estranged. 
To  assert,  however,  that  this  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  is  to 
assert  what  is  not  true.     Ha^  not  indigo 
been  extensively  cultivated  for  years  ?    has 
not  cotton  been  reared  and  transmitted  till 
the  markets  were  glutted,  and  the  shippers 
mined  ?  and  why  should  sugar  alone  de- 
mand a  different  state  of  things?     More 
than  enough,  we  doubt  not,  may  be  pro- 
cured to  meet  the  demand  as  soon  as  the 
duties  are  equalized,  when  the  article  can 
come  into  the  market  upon  equal  terms 
with  the  sugar  of  other  countries,  although 
not  a  foot  of  land  calls  an  European  its 
lord.     As  to  the  idea  that  sugar  cannot 
be  grown  because  re^>ectable  merchants 
and  agents  are  afraid  of  being  ordered  to 
quit  the  country  before  their  harvest  can 
be  gathered)  we  much  mistake  the  charac- 
ter of  our  mercantile  friends  if  it  was 
ever  seriously  entertained  by  any  of  their 
number.     They  have  too  sound  a  judg- 
mentr  l^oo  shrewd  a  prescience,  too  solid, 
a  regard  .foe  titeir  sul^tantial  interests,  to 
pteler political  martyrdom  to  the  profits  of 
tnide^  or  to  cast  away  the  goods  of  fortune 
IB  an  unavailing  contest  with  authority. 
In  the  respectability  of  their  own  charac- 
tesBv   tbey'  liavo  a  safeguard  against  an 
untiitoeljrt  voyage  to  Europe,  audit  is  un- 
iMMlliy:of  tJbetf  dignity  to  put  forward  the 
apprehension  ofauch  ao  improbable  event* 
er^n  theugh  it  excite  the  sympathy  of 
tfnBewhofKfevcoauM  to  dreod  it,  or  awaken 
thb   credttltms  compassion    of  those    at 
bonip,  whom  they  seek  to  interest  in  be- 
half of  their  legitimate  pretensions. 

•  The  Calcntta  Jr>/m  J9u// states,  with  re* 
i^rence  to  thi»  meeting  :  « the  attendance 
at  the  Town>haIl  yesterday  morning  belied 
tiw  interest,  which  we  imagined  was  ge- 
nerally taken  in  the  questions,  commercial 
and  liolitical^  ^at  .^tsere  understood  as 
Qonaog  before  it.    We  observed  on\y  tKtee 


native  gentltmen  preSent,  with  a  very  few 
Indo-Britons  ;  and  certainly,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  originated,  the  interest  was 
altogether  dully  supported." 


RETURN  or   THE    GOVEaNOa-GENBIlAL. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  16,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor-general  and  bis 
family  returned  to  Calcutta.  From  the 
north.east  angle  of  Tank-square  to  Qo^ 
vemment  House  his  Lordship*s  carriages 
passed  through  an  avenue  of  troops,  form- 
ed by  his  Majesty's  14th  regt.,  and  at  the 
Government-house  the  body  guard  was 
drawn  up.  As  his  Lordship  passed,  the 
troops  presented  aritis,  and  what  with  the 
number  of  people  assembled  to  witness 
his  Lordship's  arrival,  the  presence  of  the 
military,  and  the  occasion  altogether,  the 
spectacle  was  a  very  imposing  one.  His 
Lordship  was. received  at  Governinefit- 
house  by  a  number  of  the  principal  meoi-.^ 
bers  of  the  civil  and  military  services  at 
the  presidency.  Sliortly  afterwards  his 
Lordship  resumed  his  seat  in  council  under 
the  usual  salute. 

Yesterday  morning  the  Governor-gene- 
ral held  a  levee  at  Government-house, 
which  was  most  numerously  attended. 
The  company  were  received  singly  by  bis 
Lordship  in  a  most  urbane  and  affable 
manner.  Although  the  presentations  be- 
gan a  little  after  ten  o'clock,  it  was  about 
two  P.M.  before  they  terminated. 

His  Lordship,  we  understand,  derived 
much  benefit  to  his  health,  no  less  than 
personal  gratification,  from  his  tour  to  the 
Upper  Provinces,  and,  we  were  glad  to 
observe,  looked  remarkably  well.— /n^. 
Gaz,y  Oct,  18. 

Tlie  Countess  Amhei*st  held  a  drawing- 
room  on  Thursday  evening,  which  was 
attended  by  all  the  rank,  fashion,  and 
beauty  of  the  presidency. 

The  company,  which  was  exceedingly 
numerous,  began  to  assemble  shortly  aAer 
nine  o'clock,  and  her  Ladyship  entered 
the  drawing-room  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  body  guard  was  drawn  up  in  ^ 
northern  anti-chan>ber,  and  the  band 
struck  up  as  the  noble  party  approaohed, 
while  the  assembled  crowd  opened  right 
and  left,  forming  a  brilliant  avenue, 
through  which  the  Governor-general,  the 
Cotnmander-tn-cfaief,  the  Countesa  Am- 
herst,  and  Lady  Sarah  Amherst^  uabored 
in  by  the  staff  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Governor  .general's  household,  in  state 
dresses,  passed  on  to  the  canopied  space  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  where  her  Laidyship 
stood  and  received  the  company. 

The  presentations  then  began  imme- 
diately, and  did  not  conclude,  we  believe, 
before  lialf-past  eleven.— /nrf.  Gos.,  OtL 
22, 
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AssutBLY.  the  magistrate  can  receiTc  no  private  In^ 
Tbe  first  of  the  Calcutta  assemblies  wa^  formation  respecting  any  case,  which,  If 
held  at  the  town-hall  on  Wednesday  even,  he  could,  would  give  him  much  light  on 
ing,  and  graced  by  a  numerous  assem.  it.  This  would  be  just,  if  it  were  praCJ 
blage  of  beauty  and  fashion.  The.  Right  tised  with  respect  to  both  parties  ;  but  the 
Hon.  the  Governor-generali  the  Countess  fact  is,  that  the  heathen  have  always  se-* 
Amherst,  and  JLady  Sarah  Amherst,  ho^  cret  intercourse  with  the  tasildar  and  court 
noured  the  assembly  with  their  presence,  servants,  who,  notwithstanding  all  injunc- 
and  entered  the  rooms  a  little  af^er  ten  lions  to  the  contrary,  are  easily  bribed  to 
o'clock.  Dancing  was  kept  up  with  the  make  such  representations  to  their  Euro- 
greatest  spirit  until  after  twelve,  when  the  P^an  master  as  they  chose;  the  Christian 
company  sat  down  to  an  elegant  supper,  cannot  do  it :  in  this  way  justice  is  adroi- 
provided  by  Messi-s.  Gunter  and  Hooper,  nistered ;  and  we  could  multiply  instances 
After  supper  dancing  was  again  renewed,  of  the  most  distressing  consequences  of  it> 
—Co/.  John  BuUf  Nov.  9.  l>y  which  the  innocent,  not  only  among 

_  the  Christians,  but  also  among  the  heathen; 
EARTHQUAKE.  suffcr.  The  present  mode  of  trying  cases 
We  learn  that  on  the  8th  instant,  at  five  "^ouXd.  be  right  if  all  had  the  same  princi^ 
o*clock  in  Uie  afternoon,  an  earthquake  ples  of  justice,  or  the  same  check  to  com^ 
was  very  generally  felt  by  the  European  muting  perjury,  &c.  The  Christians  have 
and  native  inhabitants  of  Dacca.  There  ^"5*>  *  <^*^®ck  in  the  instructions  they  re-i 
were  four  distinct  shocks  in  succession,  *^^>ve '-  ^^^  heathen  have  none,  and  there- 
continuing  altogether  about  one-quarter  of  ^^^^  <»"  go  on  with  impunity.  There  are 
a  minute ;  its  direction  appeared  to  be  shrewd  and  wicked  heathen  in  this  district^ 
from  south  to  north,  unaccompanied  by  ^^?  actually  make  a  trade  of  false  accu^ 
any  rumbling  noise.  Tlie  weather  both  sations,  who  get  a  number  of  witnesses 
before  and  afterwards  was  sii  I  try  and  op-  together  to  swear  to  anything;  the  ac- 
presslve.  The  natives  are  sickly,  and  some  cused  party  often  is  as  far  from  having 
fatal  cases  of  cholera  have  lately  occurred,  committed  the  crime  as  heaven  is  from 
but  duefly  confined  to  Hindoos,  tliose  the  earth;  but  upon  his  being  apprehend.^ 
probably  who  have  exposed  themselves  to  ®^»  ^ther  than  exposing  himself  to  the 
the  beat  during  the  day,  and  the  damp  air  "^^^  o^  ^"ng  carried  100  miles  to  the 
at  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  ^O""^*  having  there  to  wait  in  prison  perw 
the  festival  of  Doorgah.— Ca/.  John  BuU,  **»P«  *»*  °^  eight  months,  while  his  family 
Oct*  15.  ®*  home  is  starving,  he  secretly  compro- 

._^  mises  with  the  accuser,  pays  him  some  mo- 
ney, and  so  is  let  free ;  and  in  this  trafiSc 

THE  NEW  SETTLEMKNT  OF  AMHERST.  pg^ng  ^od  kutchcrry  wrftcrs  are  all  impU. 

A  correspondent,  speaking  of  Amherst,  cated,  who  share  in  the  spoil. 

says  tliat  his  opinion  of  it,  after  sevend  «  With  respect  to  the  payment  of  taxe^ 

visits,  is  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  bar-  it  is  no  better:  a  number  of  villages  have 

hour ;  it  cannot  be  attempted  with  safety  a  public  accountant,  a  heathen,  who  lodti 

by  large  ships  from  the  numerous  dangers,  for  nothing  but  filling  his  chatties  with 

and  the  circumstance  of  the  tides,  which  money,  and  does  his  duty  only  so  fkr  as 

are  exceedingly  rapid,  setting  right  across  he  must,  for  fear  of  being  detected  in  bis 

tbe  channel.— -Beng.  Chron,,  Sept,  20.  frauds.     His  duty  is  to  number  thepeo^ 

pie,    to  adjust  their  taxes  according  ^  to 

FERSKCjuTioN  OF  HINDU  CONVERTS.  their  respective  employments,  and  to  col- 

The  Missionary  Intelligence  of  Calcutta,  lect  them.    In  this  he  practises  all  possible 

in  an  account  of  the  Tinnevelly  mission,  skill  to  cheat  government  and  to  oppress 

gives  the  following  statements  respecting  tlie  people:    suppose  there  are  In  a  vilhige 

the  persecutions  to  which  native  converts  thirty  houses,  fifteen  of  which  come  vfidef 

to   Christianity  are  exposed,   and   which  one  sort  of  taxes,  and  fifteen  under  another; 

naturally  tend  to  check  the  progress  of  of  these  fifteen  he  will  register  only" fetny 

ocmveraioo  and  encourage  apostasy.  and  let  the  rest  go  (r^f  taking  a  brilNi 

r  **  And  here  we  cannot  but  say  a  few  from  them,  and  all  the  fifteen  pay  tniif. 

words  on  the  facility  with  which,  under  so  much  as  would  come  upon  fottr.     Tbta 

the  present  system,   such  wicked  schemes  was  the  case  with  a  Village  before  it  came 

can  be  successfully  carried  on.      The  law  under  Christian  instruction  ;  after  that  tbe 

requires  tbe  judge  or  magistrate  to  decide  people  were  instnicted  not  to  give  bribe% 

according  to  tlie  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  to  pay  to  government  wliat  is  diiai 

Now  these  unprincipled  heathen  can  get  The  accountant  comes  next  year  with  tbe 

any  numlier  of  witnesses  togetJier  for  a  intention  to  play   the  same   trick    over 

few  fanams  to  swear  to  any  thing ;  and,  again ;    the  people  refuse  to  <give  him  a 

in  this  way  tbe  European  magistrates  are  bribe;   instantly  he  changes  his  account 

made  parties  to  the  most  crying  acts  of  in-  and  registers  them  all ;  so  that  now  they 

justice,  contrary  to  their  own  wish.     Tbe  must  pay  nine  or  ten  fiinams  eafcb^  whereas 

worst  under  these  circumstances  i9>  that  formerly  they-  paid  but  two  or  three. fa- 
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imms.  His  Tegistering  tbem  all  is  no 
teore  than,  just :  but  as  the  Christians  are 
tilll  men  having  no  clear  ideas  about  taxes, 
they  refuse  to  pay,  and  say  ;  '  we  have  all 
along  paid  only  so  much,  and  now  we  are 
to  pay  nearly  two  or  three  times  more.* 
The  accountant  has  a  fair  excuse  in  case 
they  complain,  and  as  for  discovering  his 
former  cheats,  ha  has  many  ways  and 
means  in  hand  to  prevent  it.  Oftentimes 
the  people  know  nothing  about  the  cheats, 
the  accountant  having  made  up  matters 
secretly  with  one  or  two  of  the  headmen 
or  owners  of  the  villages.  But  still  more ; 
when  the  people  were  heathens  they  paid 
certain  taxes  to  idol  temples  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  idolatry,  and  other  contributions 
for  the  maintenance  of  dancing^girls,  tnu 
veiling  sunnyasies,  &c. ;  now  becoming 
Christians,  they  think  themselves  justly 
freed  from  such  contributions ;  but  the  ac- 
countant comes  and  demands  the  same 
from  them  as  from  the  heathen  :  they  of 
course  refuse,  and  instantly  they  have  to 
Buffier  from  him  for  it  Tlie  Christians 
have  applied  to  tlie  collector  for  redress, 
and  he  thought  it  just  that  they  should  be 
exempted  from  such  taxes,-  but  cannot 
remit  it  without  an  order  from  the  Board 
of  Revenue.  A  petition  with  tlie  endorse- 
ment iof  the  collector  was  sent  to  Madras; 
but  ten  or  twelve  months  have  elapsed 
and  no  answer  is  yet  arrived.  In  the 
mean  while  the  people  are  not  a  little 
plagued,  and  harassed.*' 

The  Government  Oafsette  of  Oct.  7  has 
some  remarks  regarding  the  success  of  the 
^ufch  piissionaries  in  southern  India,  oc- 
casioned by  the  account  of  the  Tinnivelly 
piissionj  in  the  Missionan/  Intelligence, 
7he  editor  seems  to  think,  that  the  fact  of 
Christianity  existing  in  that  part  of  India 
fg^cited  surprise  among  the  newspapers  of 
tlie  presidency.  This  is  not  a  very  correct 
yriew  of  the. matter,  nothing,  in  regard  to 
l.qdia»  being  more  generally  known  or 
moreolten  repeated,  than  tha^  a  numerous 
i>ody  of  professing  Christians  have  existed, 
even  from  apostQUcal  times,  in  many  parts 
of  ^  Indian  peninsula,  and  very  little 
in^fii^ry  indeed  was  requisite  to  come  at 
this  ioforAiation.  The  surprise  excited 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
cwaofi  to  tlieir  knowledge,  and  for  the  first 
time  through  an  English  paper,  that  for- 
ty villages  of  Hindostan  had  renounced 
idolatry,  and  put  themselves  under  **  Chris- 
tian instruction  ;**  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  same  intelligence  liaving  been  long 
before  pretty  widely  circulated  in  India, 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  public 
press,  certainly  is  a  sufficiently  unaccount- 
able circumstance,  and  argues  little  for 
the  interest  taken  in  these  matters  by  thoso 
connected  with  it. 

-    Upon  further  ioquirf  it  appealed,  that 


instead  of  forty -villflges  in  January  1825, 
there  were  not  less  than  125,  in  which  this 
desirable  change  had  been  effected.    All 
this,  when   brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,  naturally  called  fortli  several  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  subject,  tnz.as  to 
how  many  of  the  converts  were  Christians 
previous  to  the  preaching  of   Mr.  Rhe- 
nius  and  his  colleagues,  and  also,  bow 
many   Christians  of  every   denominatioa 
existed  in   that   district?     The  inquiries 
have  been  answered  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  in    the  August   number  of  the 
f*  Missionary  Intelligence.**     It  there  ap- 
pears  that  only,  twenty-one  Roman  Ca- 
tholics have  joined  the  establishment,  and 
only  twelve  families  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
testant missions,  the  rest  being  all  converts 
from  heathenism.     By  a  survey,  taken  in 
1820,  it  appeared  that  in  the  district  of 
Tinnivelly,  out  of  a  population  of  700,000, 
23,000  were  Christians ;  4,000  Protestants, 
and  tlie  remainder  Roman  Catholics.  There 
are  in  that  part  of  India  few  of  the  Ksfaa- 
triya  class;  the  other  castes  however  are 
in  the   usual  proportions.      Parriars  and 
Pallers  are  the  most  numerous,  but  Sba- 
nars  or  cultivators  of  the  palmira  tree  are 
next  to  them  in  number.     The  converts 
are  principally  from  this  latter  class.    The 
whole  of  the  progress  of  Mr.  Rhenius  and 
his  colleagues,  in  the  country  around  Fa- 
lamcotta,  is  to  be  dated  from    the  year 
1822:     for  although    they  arrived  there 
two  years  previous,  that  period  was  con- 
sumed in  overcoming  the  prejudices  c^tbe 
people   in  regard  to  caste.     The  teadiers 
were  in  fact  obliged  to  give  up  the  scfaook 
which   they  bad   established,  so  strongly 
did  prejudices  of  this  kind  abound,  and 
these  they  bad  wisely  resolved  not  to  coun- 
tenance.    In  the  above-mentioned  year, 
however,  a  better  spirit  was  excited,  and 
it  had  so  increased,  that  in  January  18S5, 
1,100  families  were  under  tlieir  instruc- 
tion.    Up  to  August  last  they  had  in  all 
baptized  270  individuals,   of  whom   257 
were  heathens,  and  thirteen  <^ildren  of 
Christian  parents.     It  would  appear  that 
the  pecent  converts  have  met  with  a  good 
deal  of  discouragement  from  their  heathen 
neighbours,  owing  to  their  defection  from 
their  old  idolatry.     The  effect  of  the  diffi*> 
culties  in  which  the  new  converts  found 
themselves  enveloped  has  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  their  numbers  in  some  de- 
gree ;  but  we  should  hc^  that  at  tli«  same 
time  they  have  rather    consolidated  the 
foundation  which  the  labours  of  Mr.  IUie»> 
nius  and  his  colleagues  have  laid.     The 
number  of  families  under  Christiaa  hH' 
ttructton,  including  those  baptised,  ia  the 
end  of  June  last,  are  stated  at  7^6  iami- 
lies^  living  in   106  villages,    amottntingj 
emclusive  of  one  hundred  individuala,  whe 
form-  the  Palamcottah  congregation   lo 
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UBUt.   KkNNBDT. 

m  from  Rungpore  contain  the  me- 
Y  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Lieut. 
Ijf  adjutant  of  the  Rungpore  Light 
y.  He  and  Lieut.  Veitch  had  gone 
bunt  on  elephants,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
gun,  by  some  accident  or  other, 
i^  and  its  contents  were  lodged  in 
Ij.  He  expired  almost  instantly, 
m  before  his  friend  could  reach  him 
er  him  any  assistance. 

CALCUTTA   MARKETS. 

i»w— The  transactions  in  this,  since 

t,  have  been  limited,  and  confined 

«  dealers. 

;o. — The  market  has  been  active 

the  past  weeic,  and  sales  to  a  con- 

le  extent  have  been  effected  at  260 

per  maund  according  to  quality,for 

ate  shipment.     The  article  is  com- 

*ast  now. 

'  Goocb.— Continue  in  fair  inquiry 

lactations. 

etre  and  iS^^or.— The  demand  has 

risk  during   the  week,   and  prices 

—We  have  heard  of  no  sale  in  this 
»ur  last,  and  our  quotations  are 
nominal. 

b. — Copper,  sheet  and  sheathing, 

ither  heavy,  in  limited  demand,  and 

Slab  steady  at  our    quotations. 

;Mg  and  sheet,  on  the  decline.    Iron 

demand,  but  a  shade  under  last 
quotations.  Block  tin  steady.  Tin 
Q  moderate  demand  at  our  quota. 

Spelter,  sales  have  been  effected  in 
ring  the  week  at  our  quotations. 
I  Goods. — Continue  dull  and  stock 

er. — A  shade  lower. 

f.^— Mocha  in    moderate    inquiry. 

a  neglected,    and  our  quotations 

nominal. 

[**  to  London. — Still  rate  at  £4  to 

ton. — Calcutta  Price  Curr,,  ^ot>.  14. 

THB   LATE   KING   OF   OUDE. 

£xtra  Gazette  of  Saturday  evening 
ced  the  unexpected  demise  of  his 
r  Shah  Zemin,  the  King  of  Oude, 
lute  guns  were  fired  from  the  ram- 
r  Fort  William,  according  to  the 
'  bis  Majesty's  age.  The  late  King 
le  was  the  eldest  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Sadat  Ali,  the  brother  of  Asef  ud 
I,  Nawab  Wazir,  who  was  raised  to 
bahdaree  of  Oudc  upon  the  depo- 
Wazir  Ali  in  1798.  Mirza  Ghazi 
Hyder,  the  original  designation  of 
sovereign,  succeeded  his  father  in 
14  as  Nawab  Wazir,  but  in  1819 
ly  with  th6  concurrence  of  the  Bri- 
vmment,  the  regal  dignity,  taking 
of  Abut  MUzeffer,  Moiz  ud  din, 
\9min,  Ghazi  ud  din  Hyder,  Pad- 


shidi.  His  Majesty  was  fifty -eigbt  years 
of  age  at  his  demise,  the  cause  of  which 
was  a  fever,  followed  by  extreme  debility 
and  exhaustion  of  the  vital  principle. 
Shah  Zamin,  during  a  part  of  bis  reign, 
was  the  liberal  patron  of  European  and 
native  talent.  His  patronage  of  the  for- 
mer  was,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  munifi- 
cence ralher  than  of  taste  ;  but  he  was  am-, 
bitious  of  holding  a  place  amongst  the 
latter  himself,  and  in  the  Heft  Kulzum^ 
a  voluminous  compilation  in  the  Persian 
huiguage,  comprising  a  dictionary,  a 
grammar,  and  a  system  of  prosody  and, 
rhetoric,  prepared  and  printed  by  his 
orders,  and  at  his  expense,  and  attributed 
to  bis  own  industry,  lias  left  at  least  a  per- 
manent and  honourable  record  of  his  reign. 
The  work  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
several  eminent  orientalists  in  Europe,  as 
Von  Hammer  and  De  Sacy,  and  has  thu» 
familiarized  the  name  of  Shah  Zemin  in' 
countries  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  do- 
minions :  a  distinction  to  which  his  mere 
possession  of  the  sceptre  of  Oude  Would 
scarcely  have  entitled  him. 

His  Majesty,  we  understand,  will  be 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mirza  Nusseer  ud 
Din  Hyder.  The  present  ruling  family 
of  Oude  is  of  Persian  origin,  by  both 
maternal  and  paternal  lines.  The  mater- 
nal ancestor  of  Sadat  Ali,  Buhran  ul 
Mulk,  came  from  Persia  in  the  rcjgn  of 
Mohammed  Sliah,  and  was  appointed 
Subahdar  of  Oude.  He  was  succeed- 
ed  by  his  nephew  and  son-inJaw  Sefder 
Jung,  who  was  nominated  Wazir  of 
the  empire  by  Ahmed  Shah.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Sujah  Dowla,  who  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  early  history  of 
British  India.  The  next  Nawab  Wazff 
was  Asef  ud  Dowla,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Wazir  Ali,  his  reputed  son.  After  a 
short  interval,  grounds  for  dlsputmg  the 
authenticity  of  Wazir  Ali's  pretensions 
having  been  established,  he  was  deposed, 
and  Sadat  Alt  Khan,  the  brother  of  A^^ 
lid  Dowlah,  raised  to  tlie  mesncd  in  faifr 
room.  That  prince  was  succeeded,  as 
above  observed,  by  the  Ikte  sovereign,  who 
dropped  the  now  unmeaning  title  of 
Wazir,  for  that  of  Padshah,  or  King. 
These  notices  are  probably  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers,  but  may  serve  to  recaH  to 
their  recollection  some  points  of  intetiest 
in  our  connexion  with  the  history  of  Hin- 
dustan.— Gov.Gaz;  Oct. 29. 

HINDU   AKTIQUrriKS. 

The  following  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Calcutta  John  Bull ;— - 

In  the  Government  Gazette* i  notice  of 
the  last  meeting  of  th«  Asiatic  Society  * 
there  is  a  brief  advertence  to  the  enigmatH 
cal  characters  inscribed^  upon  .the  N.  B«- 
har  pfllars,  upon  Firoz  Shaw*k  Latli,  and 

upon 
•  SMP.3B0. 
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upon  the  Kbundigin  rodt  of  Orissa.  The 
editor  of  the  paper  inclines  to  tliink  that 
these  characters  bear  a  sort  of  resemblance 
to  the  Greek,  or  to  the  Ethiopic  letters ; 
and  by  this  vague  surmise  appears  willing 
to  revive  the  defunct  notion  that  those 
monuments  of  ancient  Hindoo  power,  upon 
which  the  mysterious  writing  is  graved, 
were  raised  by  some  strangers  from  the  west* 
Without  presuming  to  say  a  word  upon 
the  characters  in  question,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit to  your  readers  a  remark,  which,  if 
duly  weighed,  will,  I  think,  prevail  with 
candid  critics  to  leave  the  glory  of  the 
monuments  in  question  with  the  Hindoos 
until,  at  least,  something  like  evidence  has 
been  produced  that  the  writing  engraved 
on  them  is  decidedly  not  Indian. 

Tlie  monuments  are  scattered  over  the 
vast  extent  of  one-half  of  India,  and  are 
in  general,  at  least  the  N.  Behar  pillars 
are,  of  such  a  structure  as  could  be  achiev- 
ed only  by  an  unlimited  command  of  la- 
bour and  of  money. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  no 
individual  could  undertake  such  works, 
and  not  less  clear  that  no  government 
which  had  not  continued  in  long  and  se- 
cure possession  of  the  country,  would  dream 
of  such  an  unprofitable  application  of  its 
resources.  But  I  ask,  what  shadow  of  evi. 
dence  is  there  that  any  dynasty  from  the 
remote  west,  prior  to  the  Mahomedans, 
long  and  securely  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
half  India  ?  I  answer  none ;  and  I  infer, 
therefore,  that  these  monuments  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  raised  by  Indian  mo- 
narchs,  with  the  aid  of  their  native  subjects. 

The  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Hin- 
doos have  ever  been  the  Chinese,  the  Per. 
sians,  and  the  vast  Tartaric  family.  To 
these  our  knowledge  peremptorily  forbids 
us  to  ascribe  the  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions in  question ;  so  that  if  we  will  wander 
abroad  in  search  of  their  authors,  we  must 
go  to  the  ancient  £g)'ptians,  Chaldeans,  or 
Phcenicians :  and  certainly,  so  far  as  the 
judgment  of  the  eye  deserves  attention, 
commend  me  to  the  identities  discoverable 
OT  imaginable  between  the  characters  grav- 
ed on  our  Indian  monuments  and  those  in 
use  among  the  ancient  people  of  Egypt, 
of  Chaldea,  and  of  Pboenice,  as  tiiey  are 
exhibited  in  Drummond*s  comparative  ta- 
bles. Before,  however,  any  curious  body 
commence  his  wanderings  into  these  re- 
mote regions,  I  would  suggest  to  him  the 
prudence  of  priorly  considering  with  at- 
tention what  many  learned  Brahmans  coji- 
fidently  assert,  viz.  that  Sanscrit  has  or  had 
sixty-four  derivative  Prakrits,  and  that  all 
or  most  of  these  have  or  had  their  appro- 
priate alphabetic  characters. 

True  it  is  that  the  claims  of  Egyptians, 
Phcenicians,  and  Chaldeans  to  a  Literate 
antiquity  are  very  high  ;  but  are- those  of 
ibe- Hindoos  less  so?  And  do  those  per- 
sons govern  their  aG&sent  b^  the .  greaui 


probability,  who  would  lightly  import  let- 
ters and  religious  into  the  land  of  Menu 
from  the  distance  of  half  the  globe?  Ge- 
neral and  particular  analogy  justify  us  ia 
assigning  a  religious  origin  to  tlie  monu- 
ments which  have  given  rise  to  these  re- 
marks; and  be  it  observed,  too,  that  the 
central  position  of  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  Behar  pillars,  obliges  us  to  conclude 
that  those  who  raised  the  structures  im- 
printed the  mysterious  letters  on  them,  in 
order  to  proclaim  the  fame  of  the  founders 
and  the  objects  of  their  works.  To  con- 
clude where  I  began— it  seems  to  me  wild 
to  suppose  that  any,  save  native  princes, 
would  have  devoted  their  wealth  and  pover 
to  the  purpose  of  erecting  these  columns ; 
nor  less  so  to  assume  with  facility  that  the 
princes  of  primevally  learned  and  bigoted 
India  accepted  creeds  and  letters  from  some 
pilgrim  teachers  of  the  remote  west. 

DR.   REDniE. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  by  letters  from 
Cawnpore  of  the  2Sd  of  last  month,  the 
death  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
medical  service,  Dr.  Reddie,  who  died  of 
a  violent  fever  on  the  evening  of  the  22d. 
The  unaffected  modesty  of  Dr.  Reddie 
alone  prevented  him  from  taking  an  emi. 
nent  place  in  the  literary  annals  of  India, 
as  he  added  to  extensive  acquirements  in 
the  higher  departments  of  Asiatic  litera- 
ture, unusual  conversancy  with  the  clas- 
sical languages  of  antiquity.  Tiie  profes- 
sional abilities  and  zeal  of  Dr.  Reddie 
^'ere  of  the  same  superior  orders  as  his 
literary  talents  and  acquirements,  and 
would  have  done  credit  to  that  high  place 
in  the  medical  service  to  which  he  was 
rapidly  advancing,  and  in  which  he  would 
have  maintained  the  character  of  the  ser- 
vice as  well  as  his  own.  His  very  retired 
manners  confined  the  due  appreciation  ci 
his  private  character  to  his  intimate  friends, 
but  tlicy  bear  testimony  to  tlie  cheerfulness 
of  his  disposition  and  the  goodness  of  his 
heart.  Contemplated,  however,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  medical  profession  and  an 
oriental  scholar,  in  which  respects  alone 
we  have  reason  to  allude  to  his  loss,  and 
which  designations  we  confess  we  are  al- 
ways proud  to  see  associated,  the  place 
vacated  by  his  death  will  not  readily  be 
supplied.— Got7.  Gaz.y  Oct.  4. 


coroner's  inquest. 

A  coroner's  inquest,  the  second  within  a 
little  time  of  tlie  same  unhappy  kind,  has 
been  held  on  the  body  of  a  female  nalive 
child,  who  met  her  death  under  circum- 
stances which,  were  they  not  sheltered  by 
the  custom  of  early  marriage  among  the 
natives  of  this  country,  would  certainly 
subject  the  party  concerned  to  the  most 
serious  consequences.  Tlie  chtM  wfs 
scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  and  how  fiur  the 
c\ulouis  of-  the  country  arc  to  be  received, 
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ippiDg  the  deed  of  legal  criminality, 
>  not.  presume  to  take  upoQ  us  to  say ; 
le  case  appears  loudly  to  call  for  such 
ierence  as  may  prevent  its  recurrence, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  r;gbt  to 
iere  must  rest  somewhere,  as  other- 
arimes  of  the  most  unheard-of  nature 
t  be  perpetrated  with  impunity. 
is  also,  however,  remarkable,  as  af- 
ig  another  instance  of  the  effects  of 
uoride  of  lime  in  staying  putrefac- 
.  The  child  died  on  Saturday  at  four 
k,  p.  M.  The  coroner  was  obliged 
Joum  the  inquest,  and  the  police 
on  examine  the  body  on  Monday  at 
I  A.  M. ;  it  was  then,  as  may  .easily 
aginedy  scarcely  approachable.  The 
de  was  applied  according  to  the  di- 
ns, and  in  a  short  while  the  atmos- 


purified  of  every  noxious  taint. 
It  half-past  four  p.  m.  of  the  same 
le  inquest  was  able  to  proceed  with- 
le  least  inconvenience, 
e  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Man-^ 
Ufr  Against  one  Gopaull.— Co/.  Jolm 
Oct,  3. 

PARRIAH  DOGS. 

I  understand  that  a  native  was  bitten 
Iboday  by  a  parriah  dog  in  a  very 
wons  manner :  the  man  was  taken  to 
rs.' Bathgate*8  dispensary,  where  ex- 
was  immediately  resorted  to.  The 
itr  of  these  dogs  in  the  streets  of  late 
era  observed  to  be  on  the  increase, 
fe  hope  the  circumstance  will  attmct 
lention  of  the  magistrates.  It.  would 
e  think,  an  act  of  humanity,  how- 
to  adopt  a  less  barbarous  mode'  of 
ninating  these  animals  than  that  in 
Could  not  the  natives  catch  and 
them,  instead  of  beating  them  to 
with  staves  in  the  savage  manner 
^ley  now  do  ? — JBeng.Chron., Oct,  1 1. 

CHOLERA   MORBUS. 

olera  morbus,  we  are  concerned  to 

is  prevailing  to  a  considerable  ex- 

Ji  the  native  part  of  Calcutta,  and 

of  the  cases  have  terminated  fatally. 

idence  of  the  disease,  we  apprehend, 

be  attributed  to  the  unprecedently 

power  of  the  sun  for  this  season 

^  the  day,  and  the  coldness  of  the 

t,  arising  from  the  north  winds,  which 

begin  to  prevail.     This  month,  so 

I  it  has  gone,  has  by  no  means  been 

idtfay  as  it  usually  is,  bad  cases  of 

being  by  no   means  unfrequent. — 

fbkn  BvUy  Oct*  19. 


nfPROVEMEKTS. 

it  rumoured  that  the  continua- 
f  the  strand  along  the  Esplanade  and 
die  fbit  is  again  in  contemplation, 
ikiely  to  be  soon  commenced  upon. 
Vbta  again  congratulate  the  denizens 
iffc  Jcmm.  Vol.  25.  No*l48, 


of  Calcutu  on  the  immense  addition  likely 
to  be  afforded  to  their  comforts,  and  to  the 
splendour  of  this  metropolis,  by  the  com- 
pletion of  this  undertaking ;  even  in  its 
present  state  the  strand  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled as  a  drive  in  any  city  in  the  world. 
Dublin  itself  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
its  equal,  seeing  the  Liffey  will  not  bear 
a  moment's  comparison  with  our  own 
much  more  magnificent  river ;  and  wo-e 
the  projected  improvements  completed,  we 
should  suppose  Calcutta  not  only  unrival- 
led, but  in  this  respect  quite  unapproadia- 
ble.— J(Md. 


DINIHER  TO   LORD  COMBERMERE. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  gave  a  grand  din- 
ner at  the  Town- Hall  on  Monday  last 
to  Lord  Combermere,  previous  to  his 
departure  to  the  Upper  Provinces,  and 
to  a  party  of  more  than  two  hundred 
gentlemen  of  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vices, and  of  the 'mercantile  body,  invited 
to  meet  his  lordship.  The  dinner  wais 
unquestionably  the  best  set '  out  altogiether 
that  we  have  ever  seen  at  the  Town -Hall; 
and  the  wines  were  various  and  excellent. 
Many  healths  were  drank  with  much  ap- 
plausej  the  band  of  H.M.'s  14th  regt. 
playing  appropriate  airs.  It  was  a  late  or 
rather  an  eai'ly'  hour  before  the  party  broke 
up ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  genuinift 
conviviality  and  elegant  hilari^  that  reign- 
ed throughout.  At  length  the  '*  witching 
time  of  night  **  having  arrived,  a  worthy 
member  of  the  festive  phalanx  that  stilt 
stood  at  their  post  round  the  hospitable 
board  proposed  that  a  flowing  cup  should 
be  quaffed  to  the  heahh  of  their  distinguish- 
ed host,  which  motion  wiss  most  cordially 
concurred  in,  and  so  ended  the  proceed- 
ings  of  a  most  pleasant  evening.— Jtu/. 
Gaz»9  Kav,  1. 

THE   STAMP   TAX. 

With  a  view  to  caution  the  commercial 
community  against  attempts  now  making 
to  betray  them  into  acts  which  would 
render  them  liable  to  the  penaltite  of  the 
stamp  regulation,  the  following  facts  are 
detailed  upon  the  authority  of  a  party 
upon  whom  we  can  rely. 

Two  days  ago  a  respectable  looking  na* 
tive  broker  came  to  the  office  of  an  agency 
establishment  in  this  city,  and  tendered 
the  sum  of  50,000  rupees  pn  loan  for  six 
months,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  was  accepted  of,  and  a 
stamp  receipt  offered  for  the  same,  upon 
which  the  broker  consulted  with  another 
native  who  accompanied  him,  and  de- 
clined paying  for  the  stamped  paper,  stat- 
ing that  be  would  be  quite  saitisfied  with 
the  receipt  of  the  parties  upon  plain  paper  s 
which^not  being,  acceded  to,  they  left,  the 
house ;  .and  circumstances  having  occurred 
to  ezdte  8Uspicioo>  they  were  traced,  dv-. 
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fcedy  into  the  office  of  the  collector  of 
MamtM.  The  partfes  returned  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  ami  after  farther  negociation^ 
they  pAid  d6wn  100  mpees  to  bind  the 
bargain,  in  the  usual  manner,  when  a  re* 
eeipt  for  the  50,000  rupees  was  made  out 
upon  stamped  paper  of  the  prescribed  va^ 
lue ;  which  being  objected  to  by  the  brokers, 
upon  the  grounds  that  a  receipt  upon  plain 
paper  was  all  that  was  required,  it  was 
explained  to  them  that  the  party  borrowing 
the  money  was  wilting  to  pay  for  the  stamp, 
and  that  the  receipt  would,  at  all  events^  be 
as  good  with  a  stamp  as  without  it.  They 
then  departed,  accompanied  by  two  sircars 
of  the  borrowers,  «nd  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  transaction  at  the  private  dwelling 
house  of  the  dewan  of  the  collector  of 


crop.  A  ftiimlar  owrflow  hadl  not  bw« 
known  for  seven  years.— >Oirl«i^«^.9ai^ 
Oct,  28. 


TBC   CHOWmirGHES  THKATRC 

The  play  of  Venice  Preserved  was  repfe- 
sented  at  this  theatre  on  Friday,'  Noveniber 
2d:  we  subjoin  the  reports  given  by  two 
newspapers  of  the  jferformance  :— 

Otway's  tragedy  of  Venice  Preterved  wis 
performed  on  Friday  night  at  the  Cbow- 
ringhee  Theatre,  and  was,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  successful  representatToos 
we  have  witnessed  on  those  b6ar&  for  a 
longtime.  Tlie  house,  though  not  crowd- 
ed, was  very  respectably  filled,  and  the 
curtain  fell  at  the  early  hour  of  half-past 
nine,  amidst  the  unanimous  applause  of 


stamps.   A  common  sircar  in  the  employ  of     the  audience.— J?eng»/  Chrwi.,  Kov.  6. 


the  father  of  this  dewau  had  by  this  time 
been  announced  as  the  nominal  lender  qf 
the.  money,  but  which  was  now  refused* 
under  the  pretext  that  the  brokers  had  onlj 
been  employed  to  negociate  the  loan  upoii 
the  condition  of  procuring  a  i;eceipt  upon 
unstamped  paper. 

Any.  comment  upon  the  above  appears 
to  be  quite  unnecessary;  but  the  public 
will  do  well  to  be  upon  their  guard.  The 
Viokers .  have  since  declared  that  Ram? 
cbunder  Ghooshall,  the  dewan  of  the  coU 
lector  of  stamps,  was  the  ^le  person  who 
employed-  them  in  the  transaction;  that 
they  receivspd  the  hundred  rupees  paid  as 
earnest  money  from  his  own  hands,  an4 
that  it  was  he  who  instructed  them  to  take 
a  receipt  in  the  name  of  his  father's  sircac 
above  referred  to. — Cal*  John  Bullj  Oct,  1 9« 

▲OCIDINT. 

.  A  most  lamentable  accident,  we  are 
cOBceraed  to  say,  happened  on  the  21st 
ult.,  within  four  or  five  marches  of  AU 
morah,  by  which  an  amiable  and  beautiful 
young  lady  lost  her  life. 

Capt.  Salmon  and  his  family,  it  appears, 
had  gone  to  the  hills  for  a  change  of  air, 
on  account  of  health.  On  the  day  men- 
^onad.  Miss  Salmon,  in  company,  we  be- 
Jteve,  with  her  relative  Capt.  Heacsey^ 
-#as  crossing  a  sangah,  or  torrent  bridge, 
when,  shocking  to  relate,  it  broke  down,^ 
and  both  wereprecipitated  into  the  torrent ; 
the  gentleman  was  saved,  but  the  strength 
and  rapidity  of  the  current,  along  with  the. 
shock  of  the  trOmendpus  fall,  overpowered 
the  young  lady,  and  she  sunk  to  rise  no 
more.— Jtic?.  Gox.,  Oct*l$M 


Until  Friday  evening  we  bad  deemed 
"  the  plot  discovered  "  no  laughing  matter ; 
but  we  confess  our  mistake,  and  the  result 
proves  the  power  of  genius  to  turn  every 
thing  to  its  own  purposes,  and  to  give  to 
things  dark  and  drear  its  own  genial 
brightness ;  for  we  have  our  doubts  now  if 
Venice  Preserved  be  not  one  of  the  most 
finished  comedies  of  the  English  stage.  Al- 
together, with  a  few  cxceptimis,  Vemce  Pre- 
served  was  one  of  the  most  Mtfacrata  mar^ 
ders  we  have  ever  seas  on  tba  ChowaiaglMt 
boards.  We  seldoaa.  write  m  .tfaa  stasia  wt 
have  indulged  in  on  the  pceacat  occawoa; 
but  such  was  die  character  of  tfaa  per» 
formance,  taken  all  in  all,  tiiat  wo  could 
not  conscientiously  do  otiicrviae.— 'JaAi 
GoK.t  ^Nov,  5. 

The  "Castle  Spectre "  was  peifownetl 
on  Friday  evening  at  Chowringfaee  Thet^ 
tre,  to  an  audience  which  baa  never  becB 
exceeded  in  numbers  or  fashion  ;  in  fiKt, 
the  house  was  crowded  to  the  very  sCsudiBg 
places.  As  had  been  announced  in  tint 
papers  of  the  presidency,  the  Right  Hoo. 
£arl  Amherst,  the  Countess,  and  Lsdy 
Sarah  Amherst,  honoured  tha  hoosawith 
their  preseBce^  as  did  also  tfaa  meanbcis  of 
council)  and  many  other  distingoisbed  ia> 
dividuals.  About  seven  o'clock  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Gevernor-gsnend  witfa  his  Loidr 
ship's  family  and  suite  made  their  entthf 
and  wene  greeted  on  this,  their  first  ap« 
pearaaca  at  the  theatre  since  their  ratura  to 
the  presidency,  with  tfaiee  distinct  loaadi 
of  applause,  the  audience  standing,  and 
the  orchestra  playing'  God  Save  the  King. 
'^Beng.  Hvrk.y  Oct.  22>. 


INOIOO   OROr. 

Letters  from-Bogoorah  state  that  tbedis- 
triet  had,  in  -the  end  of  September,  been 
visited  by  a  heavy  inundation^  which  had 
left  a  considerable  sediment,  and  had 
areatly  raised  the  spirits  of  the  ryots,  from 
Sie  known  good  effects-  which  such  an  oc*' 
tarrenw  is  sure  ta  produce  Wr  \ha  iwli^ 


VATrVE   PAPBBS. 

{Mr,  Dunn.) — This  gentleman,  lafO  a 
merchant,  residing  at  Delhi,  has  bequeath- 
ed his  property  to  the  different  seminaries 
established  in  Calcutta  or  elsewhere,  after 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  who  is  to  ei\ioy 
the  interest  of  it  during  her  life.— >&ais* 
ekarDerpmu 


ArittOc  Ini^hgence.i'-'^aleiatiL 
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tdmnneni  qf  Reiatwes,~^We  under* 
tiflt  tbegrierous  annoyance  to  wbidi 
eited  last  week,  with  respect  to  the 
tion  of  the  Hindoos  conveying  their 
lebUTea  to  the  river  side,  is  removed, 
ler  bdng  abandoned,  and  that  no 
U  meet  with  any  obstruction  to  his 
ing  tlie  dying  persons  to  ^/hat  spot 
set.  We  are  unable  to  describe  the 
I  has  afibrded  to  the  Hindu  popula- 
Sambad  Timira  Nuak, 
Mwn  Uorals.--^  To  the  Editor." 
ednesday  last  an  afifray  took  place  at 
Mira  between  two  of  the  Christians, 
and  a  woman,  in  which  the  former 
he  latter  severely.  She  applied, 
ing  with  blood,  to  the  thanna,  and 
IBoadar  seised  the  culprit,  and  sent 
>  the  magistrate :  thus  far  we  have 
If  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
ians  subdue  their  evil  passions,  then 
is  preached  on  the  highways,  that 
having  overcome  them  should  be- 
Cliristians,  is  all  mere  pretence, 
leader.*'— /6irf. 

nomenon. — Advices  of  a  wonderful 
ooenon  were  received  at  Poona  of 
rain  at  Nagar,  in  Khandesh,  hay- 
m  followed  by  drops  of  blood  from 
ciaa.     In  several  places   haiUstonea 
ing  half  a  seer  each  (about  a  pound) 
U9a,~^Jami  Jehan  J^uma, 
itantja  Holkar^-^A,  Brahman  woman 
cmnplained  to  the  raja  tiiat  her  bus- 
bad  been  in  the  service  of  Madho 
but  for  two  years,  having  lost  all  bis 
rty  at  play,  he  had  not  been  heard  of; 
ber  only  means  of  living  were  the 
uuice  granted  by  Madho   Rao,' and 
her    daughter     was     marriageable. 
V  were  given  to  Retna  Rao  to  give 
upees  to  his  guraashta,  and  inquire 
further  was  necessary.— /6tV/. 
f  Gaines.— We  learned  from  Benares 
be  Ganges  has  risen  there  higher  this 
than  in  any  year  since  1752.     The 
extended  to  Indradyumna  and  the 
rodara  Tank,  and  for  three  or  four 
Bhairo  Bazar  was  completely  inun- 
^'^UtUmta  Martanda. 
ipur.— On  the  25th  of  September  the 
in^  and   Dowager   Rani    travelled 
of  the  night  to  the  fort  of  Amir. 
be  27tb,  at  midnight,  after  beginning 
deltration  of  the  Ashtami,  his  highT- 
set  off  and  travelled  tliree  coss  on 
Bturn  to  Jaypur.     On  the  28th  the 
.  and  mahants  were  collected,  and 
lip  offered  to  the  horses,    and   pre- 
madc;  to  the  grooms.     On  the  after- 
of  tlie  same  day  the  political  agent 
tU  the  officers  of  the  court  made  of- 
n  on  the  occasion  of  the  approach  of 
Ijasbera ;  and  the  Maharaja,  with  the 
t  and  his  court,  repaired  to  Bhim- 
I  to  oSks   worship  to  the  elephants, 
MHiCfiy .  the  state  palankeens,  and  other 
nk  and  military  weapons,  after  wluch 


the  resklent  took  leav^;  whihttbe  raja  went 
to  Jaybagh  to  the  mela^  and  to  worship' 
the  kttjfara  tree,  and  receive  tbe  usua]  benon 
dictions  before  returning  to  the  palaoe.^-^ 
Jand  Jehan  iVirwui. 

VHl    HATIVX  FAKSS. 

The  editors  of  the  native  papers  of  Cal- 
cutta are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  th^tr' 
candour,  and  for  the  ingenious  shnplicity 
vritfa  which  they  confess  bow  little-  benefit 
they  derive  from  their  speculations.     Onif 
Persian  paper  has  been  long' abandoned 
through  want  of  support,  and  we  appre- 
hend the  Hindi  paper,'  the  UdarUa  Mar^ 
tanda,  does  not  meet  with  that  encourage- 
ment  which  it  deserves     Tlie  native  com- 
munity, it  is  clear,  continues  insensible 
to  the  hnportanee  of  periodical  illumimu- 
tion,  and  the   European  portion   of  th« 
society  takes  no  real  interest  in  its  dis^ 
semination    through    the   local    dialectic 
Paragraphing  is  cheap  patronage ;  but  the 
native  press  evidently  does  not  tlirive  upon 
such  insubstantial  fare  as  declamatory  an*' 
ticipations  of  the  marvellous  effects  it  if 
to  produce.     The  Udanta  Marianda  baa 
been  rather  irregular  of  late,  and  in  tba 
last  number  the  editor,  to  apologize  ftir 
the  irregularity,   tells  a  piteous  story  of 
the    seizure    of  his   property,    and-  Ibe 
seals  of  court  having  been  put  upon  hll 
printing  materials  fi^  arrears  of  rent  to 
the  amount  of  eighty  rupees.     In  advti!t* 
ing  to  a   private  grief,  however,  if  tha 
interests  of  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  b^ 
not  a  public  concern,  we  may  take  occft* 
sion  to  notice  a  question  of  genertil  in* 
terest  to  the  native  inhabiunu  of  Calcutta, 
and  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  the  sentence  of  the  law  it 
sometimes  enforced,  in  cases  of  this  de* 
scription,  requires  some  attention  on  the 
part    of   the  competent    authorities.     A 
Bengali  letter  on  the  subject  was  addresMd 
to  us  a  shoKt  time  ago,  which  has  sinoa 
appeared  in  the  Samaekar  Chandrikeh  ^uid 
will  be  found  amongst  tha  extracts  from 
the  native  papers.    There  may  be  ^some  eti 
aggeration,  and  some  personal  feeling  ia 
the  statement;  but  when  the  habita  and 
characteia  of  the  natives  are  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
ill-understood  processes  of  English  law 
may  be  converted  into  excuses  for  extor* 
tion  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  those 
by  whom  they  are-  carried  into  effect.-^ 
Cat.  Gov,  Gaz.,  Oct.  25. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Government  Gazette* . 
Passing  to-day  along  Bans  Tola  Gully, 
in  the  Burra- Bazar,  I  olwerved  a  numbet 
of  people  collected  about  a  bouse,  and  on 
inquiring  the  cause,  was  told  the  serjeaol 
had  come  to  distrain  for  rent ;  but  that  of 
the  sum  for  which  the  diatrew  was  levied 
o»o-tbird  was  dwaandoti  ui^v>|l^>  wA 
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that  of  the  whole  debt  charged  agaikist 
tills  and  an  adjoining  residence,  half  was 
fictitious.  The  seal  was  nevertheless  put 
upon  the  property,  and  if  in  five  days  the 
whole  was  not  paid  the  goods  would  be 
sold,  when  for  a  debt  of  ten  rupees,  goods 
in  value  five  hundred  rupees  would  be 
sold  for  fitly  at  most :  there  was  no  re- 
dress in  such  cases,  and  many  people  had 
been  utterly  ruined  by  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. Suppose,  also,  that  any  persons 
wish  to  practise  villainy,  this  is  a  most 
favourable  opportunity  of  oppressing  the 
poor  debtor. 

aUNJEXT   SINGH. 

The  Ukbar  and  native  papers  contain 
some  meagre  accounts  respecting  this  per- 
sonage, and  the  transactions  in  his  terrt- 
tones.  The  Maharaja  quitted  Lahore  on 
this  28th  August,  and  proceeded  to  Am- 
ritser.  Here  he  received  a  vakeel  from 
the  hakem  of  Samarcand,  who  complain, 
ed  of  the  devastation  of  his  master's  estate 
by  the  haketaa  of  Peshawer;  he  was  in- 
formed that  Yar  Mohammed  Khan  had 
stated,  on  the  suppression  of  the  disorders 
In  Peshawer,  nothing  had  been  received 
from  Samarcand  for  two  years,  and  that  a 
balance  of  80,000  rupees  remained  due  on 
the  last  instalments  It  was  ordered  that 
f  when '  these  accou;its  were  adjusted, 
matters  would  be  settled."  In  the  be- 
ginning of  September  the  Maharaja  set 
out  from  Amritser  on  a  tour  through  the 
bill  countries,  and  on  the  27th  September 
he  reached  Lahore.  On  the  29th  he  again 
set  out  for  Amritser,  where  he  arrived  the 
next  day.  After  bathing  in  the  Tarini- 
taran  reservoir,  and  visiting  the  shrine  of 
the  Akalis,  and  dividing  the  sweetmeats  as 
usual,  his  Highness  went  to  the  Ram- 
bagh,  where,  preparatory  to  the  Deshera, 
he;  offered  worsiiip  to  the  military  weapons, 
and  horses,  and  elephants ;  he  afterwards 
took  his  seat  in  court.  The  Maharaja 
again  repaired  to  the  reservoir  in  the  even- 
ing, and  returning  on  an  elephant,  scat- 
tered money  with  both  hands  amongst  the 
crowd :  the  day  terminated  with  a  nach. 
On  the  1st  of  October  the  vakil  of  the 
Nizam  of  Kashmir  presented  a. pair  of 
shawls,  on  the  border  of  which  the  weavers 
had  woven  the  texts  of  Guru  Nanak.  On 
the  4th  the  Maharaja  returned  to  Lahore. 
.  The  authority  o^  Runjeet  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  again  in  the  Peshawer 
country,  and  which  continues  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Sikh  troops.  Moulavi  Ismael 
and  his  partizans,  however,  still  keep  the 
field.  The  governor  of  Peshawer  was 
obliged  to  despatch  a  force  of  2,000  Kut- 
tuks  against  Mohammed  Hafiz,  a  follower 
of  the  Moulariy  who  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try near  Jellalabad.  The  Nawab  of  Sindh 
bad  enicoimtered  the  Mohammedan  In- 
surgents in  his  territory,  and  had  defeated 
ihem,    Runjeet  has  offered  a  T«ivMd  of 


1,000  rupees  for  every  siniar  of  the  in- 
surgents taken  alive.  Advices  from  Moul- 
tan  state  that  great  numbers  of  the  Mo* 
hammedans  of  that  province  had  gone  to 
join  Moulavi  Ismael.  It  has  also  been 
announced  tliat  the  jagirs  of  the  servants 
of  the  mosque  who  might  jmn  the  in- 
surgents  would  be  confiscated.  A  body  of 
Yusofzees,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  under 
a  Moulavi  named  Gbolam  Ahmed,  bad 
laid  siege  to  Makhurpur,  from  wliich  be 
levied  a  contribution  of  10,000  rupees  and 
retired.  The  Prince  Governor  of  Kanda- 
har, one  of  the  royal  family  of  Cabul, 
had  gone  with  his  troops  to  join  the  king 
of  Persia. 


LORD   AMHERST  S   DETARTCKX. 

It  is  said  that  at  Earl  Amherst's  desire, 
the  Herald  yacht,  which  took  out  Mr. 
Lushington  to  Madras,  has  gone  round  to 
Calcutta  to  convey  his  lordship  and  family 
to  England.— >Afa(/.  Gov»  Gax, 

SHIPPING. 
ArrivaU  in  the  River, 

■  Sept.  7^—Wmiam  Young»  Monrtaon,  ftom  Li- 
verpool, and  John  Dunn,  Hkks,  firom  LoDdon.— 
Oct.  1.  Flora*  DeBasilio,  from  RJodeJaneiio.— 
30.  Enterprize  (steaxn-vesBel);  JdbxaUnae,  from 
Amhent,  and  Gyde,  Munro*  tsaax  Madras*— JVoih 
4.  Thomcu  GrenviUe,  Shea«  Arom  Ixmdoo;  Bo/- 
queree  Statehberg,  Galliat,  firom  Bordeaux;  and 
JL*Mie,  Ducros,  from  Bordeaux  and  Madnts.--6. 
Guidct  Ashmore,  from  New  South  Wales.— 7> 
H.M.'s  yacht  Herald,  Aatley,  from  LondoD  and 
Madra8.>-9.  Joseph,  Christophencm,  from  Lon- 
don, and  General  Foy,  Vedit,  from.  BcnrdeaHS.— 
la  ChUde  Harold,  West,  ftom  London  and  Ma- 
dras.—11.  Chonqua,  Doret,  from  France,  China* 
and  Singapore.  — 13.  Reeoiution,  Bfnney,  ftom 
South  America,  Otaheite,  dec — 14.  Ijord  MeMUe, 
Brown,  from  London,  and  John,  Freanan,  from 
the  Mauritius.  — 18.  John  Hapea,  Worthingtoa, 
from  Liverpool,  and  Qrecian,  Allen,  fktxn  un- 
don  and  Madras.— 19*  laabella,  M'Neil,  firam  Sa- 
matra. 

Departure* from  Calcutta, 

Oct.  31.  Jeasio,  Boag,  for  L<nidoD,  and  Blifk- 
man,  Hawkins,  for  the  Mauritius. — Nvo.  1.  JoAa 
Dwin,  Hicks,  for  the  Mauritius.  —  €L  LotitM* 
Mackey,  for  China,  and  Britannia,  Gonsatrei. 
for  Rangoon— 7.  Caroline,  Smith,  for  New  South 
Wales. — 13.  JohnBiggar,  Kent,  for  LoDdoo.— 17* 
George,  Fulcher,  for  London. 

Loading  far  Ijmdon. 

Mellieh,  Vincent;  C/yde,  Munro;  and  Ladg 
M*Naughten,  Faith— to  sail  SOth  Dec. 

Eliza,  Sutton;  Childe  Harold,  Wests  ItBtal 
George,  Reynolds ;  and  Sir  Edwoird  Paget,  Geary 
•'to  sail  30th  Dec. 

Kingeton,  Bowen ;  Catnbrea  CatUe,  Davey ;  and 
Cambridge,  Barber— to  sail  lat  January. 

BIRTHS. 

May  2,  At  Moulmein,  Tenasaerfan  coast,  the 
lady  of  Maj.  E.  F.  Boys,  H.M.'s  45th  r^,  of  a 
daughter. 

30.  At  sea,  on  board  the  Lady  Flora,  the  lady  of 
Lieut.  Wm.  Hlckey,  of  a  son. 

JtUy  27>  At  Moulmein,  the  lady  of  Assist.  Suif* 
W.  P.  Birmingham,  H.M.'s  45th  regt.,  of  a  son. 

89.  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  h|l^  Kh^  lAh 
Lancers,  of  a  daughter. 

Aug.  18.  At  Almorah,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  Maa- 
ion,  of  a  daughter. 

.    at).  At  Dinapore,  the  lady  of  Capt  &  HoattoB, 
11th  N.L,  of  a  son. 
.  28.  At  Cbattdenugore«  Mn.  A.  C.  Tydd,  of  a 
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.  SOk  At  GoruckpooTt  tbe  lady  of  Ueut.  F.  E. 
Manning,  interp.  and  qu.  mast.  ISth  N.L,  of  a 
daughter. 

S^,  5,  At  Futtygbnr,  Mn.  H.  Bobanau,  Jun.* 
of  ason. 

13.  At  Chittagong,  Bits.  H.  Randolph,  oi  a 
daughter. 

,  16.  At  Mynepoorie,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  E.  Win- 
tie,  3d  extra  regt.,  of  a  Km. 

—  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  Edw.  Ray,  oi  a  son. 
17.  At  Bareilly,  the  lady  of  H.  Graham,  Esq., 

chril  service,  of  a  son. 

~  At  Ghaseepoor,  the  lady  of  Dr.  Butler,  dvil 
surgeon,  of  a  daughter. 

.  SL  At  Bareilly,  thie  lady  of  H.  S.  Boulderson, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  son. 

-X  At  Allahabad,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  BeatBon,  of 
■M  dau^Uer» ... 

24.  At  Mirzapore,  the  lady  of  H.  T.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  of  a  son.   ' 

K.  The  lady  of  J.  A.  Hessing*  E^.*  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Garden  Reach,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  J. 
Hamilton,  assist,  a^j.  gen.  of  the  army,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  A*  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  J.  Lowis,  Esq., 
dvil  service,  of  a  son. 

^  —  At  Hand,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Ramsay,  S4th 
N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Mooruiedabad,  Mrs.  Burnett,  of  adaugh- 
"ter. 

27.  At  Fort  William,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  C.  Dou- 
ses, 2d  in  command  of  the  Rungpore  light  infan- 
try, of  a  daughter. 

29.  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Adam,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Sehore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  J.  Winfleld, 
commanding  the  Bhopal  contingent,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Chmsurah,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Blond,  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

30.  At  Bhaugulpore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  John 
Graham,  commanding  the  Hill  Rangers,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  A.  R.  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 
€)et,  1.  At  Hoogley,  the  lady  of  W.  H.  Belli, 

Esq.,  dvil  service,  of  a  daughter. 
3.  Mrs.  J.  Clements,  of  a  daughter. 

—  AtBallygunge,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Bruce,  Jun., 
Esq.,  of  a  son  ami  heir. 

6,  The  lady  ot  T.  Scallan,  Esq.,  Bengal  Marine, 
of  a  son  and  heir.  - 

—  Mrs.  C.  lySouaa,  of  a  son. 

.  -.-  Mrs.  Elia.  Rebeirb,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  Mrs.  P.  D'Cru^E,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

&  At  Muradabad,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  B.  Browne, 
Baikal  artillery,  of  a  daughter. 
,-    —  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  Chas.  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Rutnafdierry,  the  lady  of  L.  R.  Reid,  Esq., 
.dvil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

'  9.  The  lady  of  Major  H.  Maxwell,  of  a  daufl^ter. 

—  The  lady  of  Capt.  Mackey,  of  the  ship  Louisa, 
of  a  daughter. 

lU.  The  lady  of  P.  Minos,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  residency,  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Mor- 
daunt  Ricketts,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  W.  Dolby,  of  a  daughter. 

— -  Mrs.  A.  J.  Camell,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

12.  Mrs.  G.  Gleason,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Agra,  the  lady  of  Geo.  Webb,  Esq.,  surg. 
1st  Europ.  Regt.,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  E.  Smitli,  Esq., 
civil  service,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Benares,  the  lady  of  Ben^*  Tayler,  Esq., 
dvil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

—  AtSealdah,  Mrs.  R.- Fleming,  of  a  daughter. 
.  —  At  Saugcnr,  title  wife  of  Mr.  F.  Barthelemy, 
of  a  daughter. 

14.  The  lady  of  Capt  Bruce,  assist,  com.  gen., 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  John  Moore,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Dinapore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  F.  Steer, 
of  aaoo. 

—  Mrs.  Ann  D'Crus,  of  a  son. 

16.  In  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  Major  J.  A. 
Hodgson,  of  a  son. 

~-  At  Tirhoot,  the  lady  of  J.  P.  Maillard,  Esq., 
of  ason. 

19.  Mrs.  T.  Payne,  of  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  N.  Paliologus,  Esq.,  notary  pub- 
lic, of  ason. 

20.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Maddock,  secretary  to  the 
CkiChing  Board,  of  a  still-bom  son. 

23.  M  Ghaieepore,   the  lady  of  H.  S.  Lane, 

—  AtGya,  Mrs.  J.  Vallente,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Cawnpore.  Mrs.  Wm.  Gee,  of  a  daughter. 
-.  At  Mcorut,  tto  lady  of  Capt  E*  GwatUiw 


superintendent  of  the  Rsnppersthd,  of  ai  daiigh* 

ter. 

.   2S.  At  Chandenagore,  Bto.  L.  Phron,  of  a 

daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  W.  B.  Bqrley*  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

. '  26.'  At  Malda,  the  lady  0/  T.  Gouidsbary,  Esq., 
dvil  service,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  ofthe  Rev.  Cyrus  Stone  (firom  Ame- 
rica), of  adaiaghter. 

.   •>  At  Moradabad,  the  lady  of  J.  A;  N.  Ford^ 
Esq.,  dvil  service,  of  a  son. 

27.  Mrs.  S.  P.  Singer,  of  a  daughter.  . 

28.  At  Luduiow,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Geo.-F.  Hol- 
land, of  ason. 

—  At  Cossipore,  the  lady  of  W.  F.  Clarit,  Esq.* 
of  ason. 

—  Mrs.  S.  Smith,  of  a  daughter. 

.  29.  The  lady  of  P.  A.  Lamouroux,  Esq.,  of  a 
daughter. 

31.  At  Hanskhalee  factory,  Kishnaghur,  Mn.  J. 
Bluett,  of  a  son. 

Nov.  1.  At  Tumlook,  the  lady  of  C.  W.  Wddi- 
man,  Elsq.,  M.D.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Howrah,  the  lady  of  Jaa.  Mackende, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  C.  M-  Hollinffbery,  of  ason. 

2.  Tbelady  of  E.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  adaugh* 
ter. 

—  Mrs.  J.  D.  M.  Sinaes,  jun.,  oi  ason. 

—  At  Bhaugulpore,  the  lady  of  Assist.  Surg.  F. 
W.  Brett,  of  a  son. 

3.  At  Barrackpore,  Mrs.  Madeod,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  The  lady  of  Gr^ory  Apcar,  Esq.,  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

—  At  Dum-Dum,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jas.  Robert- 
son, head  master  at  the  school  bungalow,  of  a 
son. 

,   5.  Mrs.  J.  Gomes,  .of  Boitaconnab,  of  a  dau^ 
ter. 

7.  Mrs.  Amlnrose  Mathews,  of  a  daughter. 
;    9.  At  the  Calcutta  Great  Gaol,  Mrs.  G.  M.  An- 
derson, oi  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  01  John  Drew,  Esq.,  dvil  serviost 
of  ason. 

—  Mrs.  F.  D.  Kdlner,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Barradipore,  the  lady  of  Cqpt.  C  A* 
Munro,  6th  extra  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  Thos.  Campbell,  of  a  son. 

14.  The  wife  of  Mr.  H.  Osbom,  jun.,  surveyor, 
of  a  daughter. 

.    15.   In  Chowringhee,   the  lady  of  Lieut.  CoU 
Mofisom  Boyd,  of  a  daughter.' 

—  Mrs.  M*Donnand,  of  a  daughter. 
16.  Mrs.  Aug.  Pereira,  of  a  daughter. 


MA&RIAOES. 

Sept.  28.  At  Bandel,  Mr.  R.  Chambers,  of  Se- 
rampore,  to  Miss  H.  Fuschal,  of  Calcutta. 

Oct.  1.  At  Agra,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chaplain,  oi  the 
Bhurtpoor  poliucal  agency,  to  Miss  C.  Lyons. 

.—  At  Meerut,  F.  O.  Wdls,  Esq.,  lOf  the  civil 
service,  to  Maria  Alicia,  youngest  daiighter  of  the 
late  Colond.  Rich.  Scott,  of  the  Hon.  E.I.  Com- 
pany's service. 

—  R.  Wright,  Esq.,  to  Eliaa,  widow  of  the  late 
Lieut  John  Walker. 

—  Mr.  H.  B.  Gardoier  to  Miss  A.  C.  Duncan. 

3.  Wm.  Bedell,  Elsq.,  to  Francis  Elisabeth  Ann, 
only  child  of  the  late  Capt  Wm.  Sivright,  of  the 
8th  regt  Bengal  L.C. 

—  Mr.  Alex.  Dias  to  Elisabeth,  daoi^terof  the 
late  Mr.  F.  Pereira. 

6.  Mr.  John  Kelso  to  Miss  H.  E.  Be^Jamine. 
.    11.   At  Nuaseerabad,  Capt  Henry  Hall,  com- 
manding the  Mairwaxrah  local  bat.,  to  Sarah,  el- 
dest daughter  of  Brigadier  Fagan,  commanding 
the  Ralpootana  field  force. 

—  Dr.  G.  G.  Brown,  assist  siuv.,  to  Catherine 
Ramsay,  daughter  of  the  late  W.  Femie,  Esq.» 
Fifeshlre. 

12.  Mr.  W.  Nix  James  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  White. 
•    13.  At  Saugor,  Capt.  Buttanshaw,  executive 
officer,  14th  division,,  to  Miss  Hobday,  dau^^ter 
of  B.  Hobday,  Esq.,  near  Birroingham«  andaieoe 
of  Lieut.  CoL  Nott,  commanding  4ad  N  J.  . 

—  Mr.  T.  B.  Timms  to  Miss  Cf.  Pecachy. 

1&  At  Fort  William,  Mr.  E.  B.  Oleesoo*  tofim 
nu^)or*s  office,  to  Miss  H.  Jones. 

18.  E.  I.  Emin,  Esq.,  tp  Bfariam,  daui^ter  of 
Sarkies  Owen,  E:sq. 

20.  Mr.  H.  McKdlar,  of  thefhm  of  Gibton  and 
Ca,  to  Mrs.  Ann^  Gibson,  wUkm  of  the  late  Mn 
G.  T.  Gibson. 

—  Thos.  HmtoD,  Esq.,  toMn.  Emily  Didiie. 
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S^  SCr. Jk  B.  jyctnt  toViii  C«  BdMtngiwi. 

S2.  At  Bhniffulpare,  Mr.  John  Neville,  of  Pooi^ 
nem*  JtoEUnooMw^UiighlBrcf  Mc&rBcBdshsw, 
of  Calcutta. 

JB.  MnC P. Cbater to IUm M.Zonr. 
.  ii&  JfMBet  FJiUi,  Esq.,  «Bnnistaf  St.  ABdiMr*! 
Churdi,  Calcutta,  to  Miss  E.  Brantean. 

».  At  CtsmBiDVBOt  Mk.  Jekn  llellisb,  chemist  «id 
druggist,  to  Hannah  Olivia,,  eideat  dauj^ter  of 
Mr.  C.  Comish,  «oacb  and  oabinatHBaakcr,  and 
formerly  of  the  country  aerviee. 

27.  wx,  W.  PanoD  to  Ifia.  Jemima  Davis.   , 
m^  Ms.J<».Albiesto.MissR.  Ganctt. 

29.  Mr.  Thos.  Swaine,  roister  in  thegeneodd^ 
{MOtmeot,  to  Miss  Lydia  Jane  Sp'fth- 

Nov,  3.  At  Lucknow,  Capt.  G.  C.  Ross,  aid*, 
de-camp  to  General  Knox,  to  Mary  Anne,  second 
^inie^t**'  of  Brigadier  Maxwdl,  C.B.,  command" 
Jngm  Oude. 

A.  Mr.  J.  Heberletto  Min  M.  L.  Latour. 

8.  Wm.  Thacker,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Martha  Aaab 
flmkli. 

10.  D.  B.  Wardlaw,  Esq.,  to  Min  Aaoe  Bsodia 

U.  Mr.  TImm.  Bot^ho,  assistant  in  the  office  of 
R.  W.  Poe,  E^.,  to  Ann,  only  dau^iter  of  4fae 
1  ate  Mr.  John'  Andiem. 

16.  At  Cum  Dum,  tb*  Hob,  H.  B.  Dalaell  to 
Miss  Isabella  Campbell. 

~  Mr.  W.  G.  Crhff  to  Miss  M.  TaUinta. 

h«Ukf,  At  Mynpoory,  Atac.  CbatanMtis  ^Baq,* 
M.D.,  assist,  surg.,  to  Maria  Frances  Jane,  eldnt 
daughter  of  Lieut.  Ctd.  Bishop,  comnundinff  the 
ad  extra  N.L 

DEATHS. 

Aitr.  17.  At  sea,  on  board  the  H.C.'s  ship  Wur^ 
ren  HoMtingt,  CharloCia,  wife  of  Geo.  Gough, 
Esq.,  of  the  civil  service,  and  daughter  of  Gen. 
G.  v.  Hart,  M.P.,  hi  her  22d  year. 

84.  At  Moulmdn,  Tenasserim  coast,  aged  26 

J  ears,  Alicia  Catherine,  wife  of  Mi^or  E.  F.  Boyik 
IiMa's  45th  rort. 

Sept.  3.  At  Mhow,  Lieut.  H.  H.  Dokerty,  18th 
N.I. 

7*  At  Mymensing,  Angela,  wifis  of  Mr.  John 
Baptist.     . 

20.  At  Moufanein,  Assist  Surg.  W.  P.  Bicming- 
tei,  H.M/s46thregt.,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
childreu. 

21.  At  Ghaseepoor,  EUmbeth,  widow  of  Mr. 
Jas.  Ellison,  iate  of  the  pilot  service,  aged  35. 

22.  AtCawnpore,  of  a  fever,  Geo.  Reddle,  Esq., 
superintending  surgeon,  aged  58. 

23.  At  Delhi,  Thos.  Dunn,  Esq.,  many  years  a 
respected  inhabitant  of  Oiat  place.  Mr.  Dunn  has, 
we  understand,  made  severiu  eventual  bequests  to 
cMrltable  institutions,,  in  and  about  Calputtn.  - 

25.  At  Moorriiedabad,  Arabella,  seomd  daugl^ 
ter  of  Robert  Creighton,  Esq.,  aged  four  years. 

28.  Mrs.  Louisa  Bech«r.  ' 

30.  Mrs.  Anne  HyppoUte,  aged  36. 

^Oct.l.  Matilda,  Udy  of  Ilharlet  MackeoEiflu 
Esq.,  civil  service,  aged  39. 

2.  At  Moorshedabad,  Robert  Creighton,  Emu 
of  the  civil  service,  aged  30.  ^^ 

4.  At  sea,  on  board  the  ship  Childe  Harold^  on  hk 
^«Weg^«ig^  a  Shelli^ord,  Esq.,  late  in- 

li.  Mary,  wiS  of  the  late  Mr.  Moran.  aged  32. 

6.  Mrs.  Ann  Rees. 

7.  At  Chapriemago^e^  Mr.F.  DeEgmuras,  in  his 
<9thyear. 

—  Mr.  Wm.  Tayknr,  ased  23. 

8.  At  Bqgwaiwolah,  Moorshedabad,  Edward, 
dxth  son  or  the  ^te  Mr.  Chas.  Rose,  aged  17. 

—  At  ComiUah,  Mr.  Thomas  Crichton. 

10.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Mathew  Slret,  aged 

12.  Capt  P.  M.  Chambers,  3d  N.I.,  aged  38. 

13.  Lieut  Stanhope  Bruce,  H.M/s  3d  BuiBu 
agedSO. 

—  At  Sydabad,  Manatsacan  Vardon,  Esq.,  aged 
GO. 

14>  At  ScrampOTe,  Mr.  Joseph  Measuxes,  aged 
67. 

—  In  the  Por^  of  Allahabad,  Mr.Gerrard  Ovlii- 
j^,  assistant  commissary  oi  ordnance,  aged  56. 

17.  Mr.  Felix  RebeUo,  of  the  Seia  Custom  Houssb 
■aged  52. 

18.  At  Benares,  Junes  Ross,  Esq.,  aged  35. 

20.  At  Seebpor^  Auston  Noeme,  aged  14,  tliird 
«»  of  Mr.  Jdm  Cheyir. 

—  W.' U  DaviSon,  Esq..  late  comroawtor  <jf 


[Am; 

SL  On1ioanlth«MffCreetoi,MrGi]cutta.Hi; 
Gilbert  HoacMPO,  chief  offioar»  of  feUioaalMt 
aged23. 

84.  At  HoiRBh;  Cant  Abel  Pen,  Infffnwmwtii 
of  the  H.C.'s  vessel  Mermaid,  aged  32. 

^  At  TlpixKolth,  VmtpeOifpKet  E.  T.  Boor- 
goin,  Esq.,  aged  22. 

25.  BliMbe£  Maria,  lady  of  Capt.  Joha  Cooke, 
aged  52.  i 

26.  Mr.  D.  J,  Mttnyai3d«  of  tlie  H.C.*s  aaxiBe, 
aged34. 

27.  Mrs.  Catherine  Sparks,  Msd  80.  > 

—  Mr.  John  F<»syth,  of  ^  H.C.^  marine, 
aged  27. 

29.  At  aiandanagore,  Marda  F^Uca^  wife  of 
Mr.  A.  Millett,  aged22. 

31.  Mr.N.Jluand,  apensioper,  a0Bd25. 

Nov.  1.  Jane,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  J 
yaird,  aged  35.. 

2.  Mr.  James  Ellison,  indigo  planter,  aged  48. . 

*-  At  Fort  IVilliam,  Mr.  Utm  BtSk»i  ava^gBt 
master  of  H.M.'s47thregt,  aged  42. 

4.  Mr.  Wm.  Turner,  rldinffxnaatcrofthaRi^ 
Hon.  the  Governor-general's  Dody  guard. 

e.  At  Bethampoce,  Capt.  ChM.  C  finitfi,  8th 
extra  N.I.,  aged  41.  1 

At  Rose,  nuictof  thelateME.JuhnD'SaDm.a 
native  of  Italy. 

—  At  Chlnsuss,  Mr.  Wm.  Andxesa,  agod2t 

—  At  Chandemagore,  Maria  Seraphina,  wifistf 
Mr.  J.  L.  Lavalette,  aged26. 

•^  Of  spasmodic  chobnu  John  Pattwoa,  Bs«4 
a  surgeon  cm  this  establishment  aged  46. 

—  Mr.  John  Brodie,  late  a  first  mate  la  liieBai. 

14.  Ms>  G.  H.  Fortli,  aariatantapotiiecagy,  i«ii 

Latefy.  At  Ramcollaih  feurtory,  in  ZiHah  Sim^ 
A.  C.  £.  Wikon,  Esq.,  aged27. 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

UBUT.    COL.   G»    CADSIX. 

Fort  SH.  George,  Sept.  4,  1827.— >Lleiit. 
Col.  George  Cadell,  of  the  23d  Xjgkl 
Infantry,  and  deputy  adjutant  general  of 
the  army,  is  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
Hon.  Company's  service,  in  oomplianoi 
'with  bis  request. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  takii 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  in  general 
orders  his  entire  approbation  of  Iieut.C(]|^ 
Cadeirs  meritorious  conduct,  and  his  te- 
gret  at  the  loss  of  his  services. 

TEA   AND  SUGAR  TO  TROOPS. 

Head. Quarters,  SejH.  25,  1827.— -Undbr 
the  authority  of  government,  and  vrith  a 
view,  if  practicable,  to  ensure  to  H.M.'8 
and  the  H.C.*s  European  troopa  on  ihit 
establishment  a  constant  supply  of  tea  and 
sugar  of  good  quality,  the  Commander.iiw 
chief  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the  issue  of 
these  articles  be  made  by  the  comnaiisaiitt 
department  for  payment. 

Officers  commanding  European  corps 
of  H.M.*s  and  the  H.C.'s  service,  in- 
eluding  veteran  battalions,  the  dep^  of 
European  pensioners,  garrison  stall^  jind 
Europeans  attached  to  garrisons  andiAUiMB 
corps,  are  therefore  directed  to  fbrwaid  ao 
estimate  to  the  commissary  gewortl  tn- 
nually,  in  the  month  of  JantHHr^of  ^ 
probable  quantity  of  soucbbng  tea  and 
ragnr  that  will  be  requuntd  1^  their  corps 

for 
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ft>l)owhig  Janutry. 

*  These  supplies  sre  to  be  issued  monthly 
on  indent  to  the  quarter-masters  of  re^ 
ments,  &c.,  and  payment  for  them  made  by 
the  deductions  in  the  monthly  abstracts, 
through  the  pay  departraentyas  is  obaeived 
in  all  other  supplies  of  prorisiona  obtained 
through  the  coBuniasariak. 

LAW. 

Sirrimn  CogiCTy  October  12. 

The  Emgf  r.  Codundaraumen  and  others. 
This  was- an  indietment  for  the  murder 
of  Mrs.  C.  Bennet,  mentioned  in  our 
last  vol^  p.  611.  The  indictment  charged 
the  prisoners  Codundaraumen,  Cbinna- 
toml^,  TVevengadom, ,  Condapen,  Tea- 
garoyen,  and  Mooneyen,  with  the  murder 
of  the  deceased  on  the  SOth  day  of  March 
ImI^  by  strangling  her  with  a  rope,  and 
tfw- prisoner  Rookenmoy  with  having  been 
an  accessory  before  the  fiict. 

Codunduraumen  had  confessed  the  m  ur- 
eter' and  afterwards  recanted ;  he  and  the 
•Cher  priseneTs  now  denied  all  knowledge 
•f  the  murder. 

The  jury  found  ■  tiie  first-named  prisoner 
giriHy^  and  acquitted  the  rest.  Codun- 
daraumeii  suflRertd  the  next  day. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AKKXTAl  OP  THE  KXW  OOTERNOR. 

His  Majesty's  yacht  Herald,  having  on 
board  the'  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  Lushington 
Mid  suite,  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  18th 
October.  Mr.  Lushington  landed  at  eleven 
oTclodc  A.  K.  on  the  19th,  at  the  sea-gate 
of  the  fbrt,  under  the  customary  salutes. 
He  was  received  upon  landing  by  the 
ittcmberk  of  government  and  all  the  prin. 
cipal  gentlemen  of  the  settlement.  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  council  chamber,  where 
Ihe  commission  of  government  was  read, 
tnd  Mr.  Lushington  took  the  customary 
oaths  of  office,  under  a  salute  of  nineteen 
guns  and  all  customary  honours. 

The  Governor  held  his  first  levee  on  the 
39tfa  October ;  the  banqueting  room  was 
thrown-  open  a  little' before  ten  a.  m.,  and 
it  was  soon  af^r  crowded  with  all  the 

£rincipal  persons  of  the  settlement.     Mr. 
odiington    entered   the   room    at    ten 
o^dock ;  he  looked  remarkably  well. 

KOLAFOajE. 

Letters  reached  us  on  Wednesday  from 
Kolapore  confirming  tlie  news  of  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  that  fortress  and 
its  territory  to  the  British  government. 
The  whole  forcQ  arrived  before  Kolapore 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  ult.,  and  on 
the  17th  a  battalion  of  native  infantry, 
und^  the  command  of  Lieut.  CoL  Trew- 


ttan^  manehad  into  tha  fort  and  took  silfM 
possession  of  it.  This  ev«Bi|-  was-.lblloweil 
by  the  occupation  of  the  formidable  hfll. 
forts  of  Poungfanr:  and  PumuUalighur, 
each  by  a  Naique*a  guard ;  two  other  minor 
forts  were  secured  biy  sioUlar  detachments, 
and  thus  ended  this  long  talked  of  eam.^ 
fM^  We  understand  (hat  the  Ri^  h 
to  retam  the  sovereigvly  of  fkm-  eomatMfr 
but  is  to  receive  a  subsidiary  force,  con- 
sisting of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  one 
brigade  of  guns,  which  force,  it  is  stipii- 
loted)  is  to  remain  stationary  at  the  oh: 
pitaL 

This  sakttary  arrangement,  will  effec- 
tually preclude  any  further  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Rajah,  check  his  predatory 
propensities',  and  ptescrve  him  within  the 
pale  of  British  protection.  It  .is,  above 
all,  fortunate  for  the  inhabitanta  that  this 
wholesome  restriction  has-  been  enforced, 
for  the  acts  of  atrocity  which  have  been 
committed  by  the  Rajah  on  his  unoffending 
subjects  are  characterised  by  close  ob- 
servers as  disgraceful  to  humanity.  The 
cb^era  continned  to  rage  with  gi«at 
violence,  and  carried  off  m'ne  and  ten  men 
daily.— JI/Iqk/.  Cour,y  Nov:  2. 

DEATH  iY  A  COCk's  SPUR. 

A  man  of  the  Cbuckler  caste^  named 
Dosseri^  met  his  death  on  Wednnday  last 
under  the  following  uncommon  circum- 
stances :-*-Tba  deceased  was  an  inhalMtant 
of  the  rillage  of  Choley,  apd  was  sitting 
before  the  door  of  his.  hut  about  seven 
o'clock  on  ttie  morning  of  the  aoadenty 
having  a  game  cock  near  him  at  the  ttoie. 
A  man  of  the  same  caste,  whose  name  we 
have  forgotten,  happened  to  pass  by  mth 
another  game  cock  under  his  arm,  and 
seeing  that  of  the  deceased, ,  challtoged 
Do^seri  to  a  cock-fight  ;.the  clndlenge.was 
accepted,  the  spurs  (oif  rather  the  small 
country  blades  serving  to  the  samv  pur- 
pose) were  affixed  to  the  Ic^  of  the  fea- 
thered champions,  and  the  battle  began 
immediately.  Afbtr  a  short  period,  Ikie- 
serl,  perceiving  that  the  spur  belonging  to^ 
his  bird  had  slipped  away,  took  him  up,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  adjusting  the  instrument, 
which  for  that  purpose  he  held  hfieaafious- 
ly  in  his  lapj^  the  bii^l  made  &.  desperate 
struggle  to  get  free  from  bis  hold,  and  in 
so  doing,  plunged  the  weapon  with,  such 
force  into  the  thigh  of  the  unfortunate 
man  as  to  sever  the  femoral  artery,  of 
which  wound  the  poor  wretch  literally  bled 
to  death  in  about  two  hours  afterwards, 
without  any  application  for  medical  as- 
sistance having  been  made,  or  even  judged 
necessary  by  his  neighbours^  who  applied 
some  powdered  charcoal  to  the  orifice*  and^ 
bound  up  the  thigh,  without  entertaining 
the  remotest  apprehensipiy  of  its  fotal  teiu 
mination.  The  coroner,  with  commendable 
promptitude,  held  an  inquest  on  the  bod^, 
tod  the  jury  delivered  a  verdict  of  acci- 
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dMal  death,  the  iBvidence  being  to  clear     ho^r^ihe  Neptune,  and  welcomed  hb  Ew. 

tt  to  defy  suspicion— Afarf.  Gaz^  Oct,  6.       once  more  to  India,  who  landed  ander  t 

'  "  double  salute  -  of- mneteen   guns. — Bom* 

Gaz.f  Oct.  26, 


SHirFINO. 

Arrivals* 

OH.  la  H.M.»8  yacht  herald,  Artley,  from  Port«- 
moutb.— dO.  Warren  HasHng*,  Mason,  from  Lon- 
don and  Johanna Nov,  1.  Securitu,  Ross,  tram 

London,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Isle  of  France. 
•*-^  Elphbutotte,  Atkinson,  fromLondon. 

Departures, 

Oct.  16,  Greeian»  AHen,  for  Calcutta.— 17.  JBme- 
Na,  DufoT,  for  Malabar  coasU— 19.  H.M.'s  yacht 
Herald,  Astley,  for  Calcutta.— 90.  Louisa,  Haxrk, 
fbr  Padang.— dO.  Diadem,  Wilson,  for  Calcutta.— 
Nov.  I.  Forth,  Proudfoot,  for  Calcutta.— 2.  Vene- 
lia,  Malmesley,  for  Masiil^atam  and  Calcutta. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept.Sd,  At  Jaiilnah,  the  lady  of  Cant.  T.  P. 
Ball,  assist  qu.  mast.  gen.  light  field  division  of 
flia  Hydffirabad  subsidiary  force,  of  a  son. 

()et.  9.  At  Bellary,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Chas.  Sin- 
dair,  24th  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAQES. 

Oct.  13.  Edw.  Mulleif,  Esq.,  Royal  regt,  to  Se- 
lena, eldest  daughter  of  Mi^.  Gen.  Sir  Thomas 
Piitzler,  K.C.B. 

IS.  Mr.  Escolastico  D*Rosark>  to  Miss  Louisa 
Thompson. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 

PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bonibav  Castie,  Oct.  11,  1827.— Ens.  H.  S.  Gun- 
ter  removed,  at  his  own  request,  from  8d  Eiurop. 
Regt.  to  20th  N.L 

Surg.  Jas.  Orton  to  be  garrison  surg.  at  Tannah, 
V.  Hathway  proceeding  to  Europe. 

Oct.  13. — Assist.  Surg.  Buddo  to  perform  medical 
duties  of  H.C.'8  cruiser  TemeOe. 

Oct.  U.—'^th  N.I.  Ens.  G.  B.  Lloyd  to  be  lieut, 
V.  Richardson  dec ;  dated  8th  Oct.  1827. 

ISth  N.L  Lieut.  W.  Wilkie  to  be  capt,  and  Ens. 
J.  E.  Faikiiey  to  be  lleut>  in  sue.  to  Edudl  dec. ; 
dated  2d  Oct  1827. 

Oct.  16.— Lieut  Col.  Salter,  22d  N.I.,  to  have 
command  of  Guicowar  subsidiary  force,  in  room 
of  Lieut  CoL  Com.  W*  Sandwith,  proceeding  to 
Europe. 

Oct.  VJ.—lSth  N.L  Lieut  T.  Mitchell  to  be  qu. 
mast  and  intern.  On  Hindoostanee-  and  Mahratta 
languages,  v.  Macan  proceeding  to  Europe;  dated. 
12th  Oct  1827. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  JEttfope.— Oct  11.  Lieut  G.  Macan,  15th 
N.I.,  for  health.— Lieut  Thos.  Graham,  2d  Gr. 
N,I.,  for  health.— Surg.  L.  Hathway.— 12.  Mi^.  S. 
Hughes,  4th  N.L,  for  health.— 16.  Lieut  Col. 
Com.  W.  Sandwith,  1st  Europ.  Rc»t.— Lieut  R. 
W.  Lukin,  16th  N.L,  for  health. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ARRIVAL   OF   THE   NEW    GOVERNOR. 

,  The  Neptune^  Capt.  Cumberlege,  hav- 
ing on  board  his  Exc.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
Cr.CB.,  the  new  governor  of  this  presi- 
dency, dropped  anchor  in  the  harbour  at 
noon  this  day,  from  London  the  6th  July. 
The  hon.  the  Governor,  his  Exc.  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  other  public 
functionaries^  immediately  proceeded  on 


MR.    SLFHINSTONE. 

A  requisition  having  been  conveyed  to 
the  sheriff  of  Bombay,  calling  upon  him 
to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  British  inha. 
bitants,  in  order  to  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  in  what  manner  tbty 
may  best  express  their  sentiments  of  rcfflft 
on  the  approaching  departure  of  the  Hoo. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone  from  Bomiiay, 
the  sheriff  appointed  the  5th  November 
for  that  purpose. 

We  have  been  authorized  to  state,  thit 
at  a  numerous  meeting  of  gentlemen,  bdd 
at  the  mess-room  in  the  town  barracks  OA 
Thursday  last,  pursuant  to  the  notificatioo 
in  the  Gazette  of  the  preceding  day,  it  wm 
resolved  to  invite  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  to  a  public  entertainment  to 
be  given  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  hit 
approaching  departure  from  Bombay,  aoii 
that  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on 
Mr.  Elphinstone  for  the  purpose  of  noti- 
fying'the  same  to  him.  Tlie  entertain- 
ment fixed  on  is  a  ball  and  supper  on  a 
grand  scale.— Pom.  Coi«r.,  Oct.  20.    .     . , 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  will  leate 
Bombay  the  latter  end  of  November,  and 
proceed  to  England  overland  from  Mocha. 

BOMBAY  BIBLR   SOCIET7. 

On  Saturday  last  a  respectable  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  the  Bombay  Auxiliary  Bi- 
ble Society  was  held,  when  the  ninth  annual^ 
report  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
that,  during  the  year,  8,23?  copies  of,  por« 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  issued 
from  the  depository  of  the  Society  f  of) 
these,  3,407  were  parts  consisting  of  ^i^gle 
books  of  the  Scripture  in  Matiratta,  which 
have  been  sent  principally  into  the  soutl^on. 
Concan,  where  they  are  read  in  the  schools, 
of  the  missionaries,  and  many  are  ^ven^ 
to  persons  who  apply  for,  and  are  capabla 
of-  reading  them.  Four  thousand  parts  of 
the  Bible  in  Goozuratee  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  Surat,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  province.  The  greater  number  of  thess 
was  distributed  by  the  missionaries  one  bj, 
one,  after  having  heard  the  receivers  read 
a  portion  of  the  book.  The  new  edition,^ 
in  larger  type  than  that  of  the  former  <MDe, 
is  much  preferred  by  the  natives,  as  they 
can  read  it  with  ease  and  comfort.— -Pom. 
Cour,f  Oct,  6. 

LIEUT.  COL.  SCOTT. 

Died  at  Bombay  on  the  8th  of  October. 
Lieut  Col.  Scott,  H.M.*s  6(h  regt.,  and 
commanding  the  garrison  of  Bombayt 
eldest   son    of  the  late   Lieut.  Col.  W. 
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8cott,  of  the  same  regiment,  leaving  a 
widow  and  daughter.  He  was  born  in 
1779.  In  1*793,  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen, be  entered  the  service  as  ensign  in 
tlie  4th  Foot.  In  the  year  following  he 
exchanged  into  the  6th  regt.,  then  com- 
manded by  bis  father,  and  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  in  1796.  He  proceeded  with 
the  6di  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  actively 
employed  during  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  1798.  On  the  embarkation 
of  tiie  regiment  for  North  America  in  the 
ensuing  year,  he  obtained  a  company  by 
purchase,  and  continued  in  Canada  till 
1806,  when  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
England.  In  1807  he  sailed  with  the  re- 
gimeitt  to  Gibraltar,  from  which  he  shortly 
after  embarked  with  it  on  the  expedition 
wiiicfa  made  a  landing  at  Mondego  Bay. 
Rb  was  present  in  the  actions  of  Roleia 
•nd  Vimiera  under  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  and 
rabsequently  joined  the  army  under  Sir 
Jbbn  Moore,  widi  which  he  underwent 
tbfe  fatigues  and  privations  which  attended 
tii6  disastrous  retreat  oti  Corunna.  Tlie 
tegiment  bad  hardly  landed  in  England 
when  It  was  ordered  to  form  part  of  the 
expedition  then  fitting  out  against  Wal- 
cheren.  In  that  unhealthy  climate  he  suf- 
fered so  sev^eiy  from  the  fever,  that  the 
injurious  effects  were  occasionally  felt 
tfirough  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On 
the  return  of  the  expedition  he  q))tained 
Che  promotion  of  brevet  major.  From 
1810  to  1812  he  remained  with  the  regi- 
ment in  Ireland,  from  which  he  embarked 
at  Cork  for  the  peninsula,  and  was  present 
at  tbe  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  all  the  opcira- 
tioos  of  &e  7th  division  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  when  tlie  regiment  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  carrying  the  heights  of 
£chellar,  which  affair  elicited  the  parti- 
cular  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  wfaidi  was  communicated  in  General 
Orders.  He  was  also  present  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Niveand  Nivelle,  and  had  the 
boDOiir  of  commanding  the  regiment  in 
die  batde  of  Orthes,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived •  medal  and  promotion  to  lieute- 
nant colonel  in  the  army.  He  assisted  in 
the  operations  which  followed  against  the 
remains  of  the  French  army  on  the  Ga- 
ronnfe  and  Dordogue. ,  On  the  regiment's 
proceeding  to  Canada  he  was  detained  on 
dntf  at  Bordeaux,  and  on  its  completion 
joined  the  2d  battalion.  In  1815  he  re. 
joined  the  regiment,  which  had  been  select- 
ed to  form  part  of  the  army  of  occupation 
in  France.  After  the  breaking  up  of  tlie 
army  he  accompanied  the  regiment  to 
England,  where  it  remained  till  1827, 
when  it  was  ordered  to  St.  Helena,  and 
finally  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  While 
there,  be  held  the  command  of  the  frontier 
and  of  Simons  Town.  In  1825  he  em- 
barked for  Bombqy,  and  on  arrival  took 
command  of  the  regiment.  On  the  em> 
barkation  of  the  regiment  for  field  service 
jtnai,  Jbiirn.  VoL.25.No.  148. 


in  Cutch  he  was  apppointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  1  St  brigade,  and  on  the  de* 
parture  of  Col.  Napier  for  Europe,  to  that 
of  tlie  whole  force.  In  1826  the  regiment 
returned  to  Bombay,  when  the  command 
of  the  garrison  was  conferred  uon  him  by 
the  governor,  in  which  situation  he  con- 
tinued up  to  the  period  of  his  sudden  and 
lamented  death. 

His  remains  were  attended  to  the  grave 
by  his  Exc.  Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  com-^ 
mander-in-chief,  K.C.B.,  as  chief  mourner, 
the  staff  of  the  army,  and  all  the  officers 
of  the  garrison,  as  also  by  many  of  the 
civilians  of  the  presidency. 

Mr.    FARRV    and   MR.    GRAHAM. 

In  p.  274,  we  reported  some  particular^ 
of  a  squabble  between  Mr.  G.  F.  Parry, 
a  member  of  the  Bombay  bar,  and  Mr. 
Graham,  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  An  account  of  the  transaction 
and  notes  of  the  proceedings  in  court, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Parry,  have  since  been 
published.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Parry,  in 
consequence  of  the  affair,  has  withdraw!! 
himself  from  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Parry  states : 
"  So  long  as  the  knowledge  of  the  insult, 
to  which  my  professional  duties  as  an  ad- 
vocate had  exposed  me,  was  confined  to 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I 
felt  it  unnecessary  to  break  silence  further 
tiian  ^was  sufficient  to  secure  my  person 
from  violence  ;  but  when  a  false  and  dis- 
torted statement,  bearing  the  semblance  of 
authenticity,  and  repeating  that  disgraceful 
insult,  had  been  published  in  the  Bombay 
GazettCf  relative  to  my  condCict  in  a  per- 
sonal communication  with  an  attorney  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  I  then  deemed  it  my 
duty,  in  justification  of  my  honour  and 
character,  to  come  forward,  and  by  d 
summary  appeal  to  what  I  conceived  my 
'  proper  and  legitimate  tribunal,*  at  once 
to  place  the  whole  truth  before  the  public, 
and  to  endeavour  to  secure  to  the  offender 
that  punishment  which  of  itself  would 
characterize  the  part  I  had  had  in  the 
transaction." 

Tlien  follows  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
2d  July,  with  the  speeches  of  the  two 
judges,  who  (as  is  stated  in  the  Bombay 
Gazette)  certainly  did  animadvert  in  strong 
terms  upon  the  erroneous  conceptions  of 
Mr.  Parry,  and  upon  the  uncourteous 
course  he  had  pursued  towards  Mr.  Gra^ 
ham. 

Mr.  Parry  subjoins  to  this  report  soma 
reflections  upon  the  dicta  of  the  judges, 
wherein  he  contends  that  the  blame  and 
censure  cast  upon  him  by  those  learned 
personages  are    not  •    warranted  by   the 

facts, 

*  This  important  monosyllable  is  omitted  ia 
the  paper  in  which  these  deUi^A  ue  \!i>3^cii^id&ie^ 
3  Y 


factS)  and  that  tbdr  optnion  on  his  course 
ef  proceeding  is  altogether  extra-judicial* 
He  then  gives  a  statement  at  some  length 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  disjSute,  which 
does  not  materially  vary  from  that  already 
given,  reasoning  upon  them  as  he  pro* 
ceeds.  With  obvious  reference  to  a  re- 
mark in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Justice  Rice, 
that  <<  from  Mr.  Graliam's  general  good 
character,  and  from  the  manner  he  has 
always  conducted  himself  in  this  court, 
both  before  and  since  his  admission,  I 
think  there  is  nothing  which  throws  dis- 
credit on  Mr.  Graham,  which  should  pre- 
vent any  one  shewing  that  courtesy  in  ad- 
dressing him  which  I  consider  he  is  en- 
titled to,  from  his  being  in  the  situation 
pf  a  gentleman;**  Mr.  Parry  expresses 
himself  as  follows : 

<<  As  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  Mr.  Graham  had  intro^- 
duced  disrespectful  observations  into  his 
instructions  to  me,  I  was  induced  to  notice 
It,  and  my  reason  in  so  doing,  for  adopt* 
ing  towards  this  individual  the  line  of 
conduct  stated  in  my  affidavit,  was  found, 
ed  on  my  studious  determination  to  avoid 
all  communication  with  him,  which  was 
not  obligatory  upon  me  from  its  profes- 
^onal  nature.  I  should  consider  it  as  a 
sufficient  justification  in  forming  such  a 
determination,  to  refer  to  the  facts  recorded 
amongst  the  criminal  proceedings  of  our 
court,  viz.  of  Mr.  Graham's  having  been 
sentenced  to  nine  months*  imprisonment  in 
the  gaol  of  Bombay  for  an  assault  on  one 
.  advocate ;  of  his  having  been  recently  con- 
victed of  an  assault ;  and  also  of  a  gross 
){bel  on  another.  Of  his  gross  insult  to 
■the  grand  jury,  by  them  presented  to  the 
court,  on  a  late  occasion,  when,  but  for 
$he  unqualified  apology  reluctantly  ex- 
torted from  him  by  tlie  court,  he  would 
perhaps  have  been  committed  to  prison  • 
but,  independently  of  all  this,  I  might 
allude  to  other  circumstances  in  Mr.  Gra* 
iiam*s  conduct  and  demeanour,  which  have 
produced  their  impression  on  my  mind* 
Claiming,  however,  as  I  do,  in  common 
with  every  member  of  society,  to  exer- 
cise my  judgment  and  discretion,  as  to  the 
limits  of  my  intercourse  with  others,  I 
think  it  sufficient  to  say  that  I  have  never 
permitted  Mr.  Graham's  intercourse  with 
me,  either  in  its  origin  or  continuance, 
whether  as  clerk  or  partner  of  Mr.  Ayrton, 
or  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  or  subsequently  as 
an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  as- 
sume any  other  than  a  strictly  professional 
character.** 

WAUTICAL   NOTICE. 

Combat/  Harbour.'^  A.  spire  buoy  has 
lately  been  placed  in  the  Fairway  at  the 
entrance  of  Bombay  Harbour,  between 
Tull  Siioal  and  the  reefs  which  extend 
iirom  Che  lighthouse  on  Old  Woman's  Is- 
iaudy  as  a  guide  for  ships  eatevvng  th^Viix. 
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bour  in  the  sou^west  tnoilsoon,  when 
pilots  are  unable  to  reach  them  outside  the 
reefs  during  the  flood-tide.  The  buoy  ii 
placed  in  seven  fathoms  at  low  water,  aad 
nine  fathoms  and  a  half  at  high  wafer,  distaal 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
est  part  of  the  light-house  reefs,  and 
mile  and  a  half  fVom  the  nearest  part  flf 
Tull  Shoal,  and  frota  this  spire  buoy  Ihi 
island  of  Kanary  bears  S.  f  £. ;  ligfatbowe 
on  Old  Woman's  Island  N.  by  E. ;  ToH 
Nob  S.  £.  by  E.  i  F.,  a  sbip*s  length  open 
to  the  northward  of  the  northernroott  ptp 
on  the  high  land  of  Tull ;  the  Funwliali 
on  the  back  land  £.  f  N.>  w«ll  shot  ia 
with  the  north  part  of  Osraoja  grot 
bill;  the  sunken  rock  floating*Ugfat.v«Hl| 
or  the  bu«y  off  the  same  rock  in  the  fiir 
weather  season,  K.E.  ^  N.,  on  with  itt 
eastern  part  of  Butcher*a  Island;  tift 
Oyster  Rock  (upon  which  a  beacon  ti 
stone,  twenty-tour  feet  high,  has  been 
erected)  N.N.E.  |  £»,  a  little  open  tojte 
eastward  of  Cross  Island* 

A  ship  entering  the  harbour  without  a 
pilot,  should  pass  at  a  small  disttince  to  Ibt 
southward  of  tlie  spire  buoy,  the«  Slecr 
N.E.,  N.E.  by  N.,  and  N.N.E.,  if  it  W 
flood»tide;  but  E.N.E.,  K.E.  by  £.,  and 
N.E.,  if  it  be  ebb  tide,  to  give  a. birth  10 
the  reefs  projecting  from  Old  Woiaali*! 
Island  •  then  steer  for  the  sutikem  rock 
vessel  ^r  buoy,  taking  care  to  past  to  At 
eastward  of  it,  and  afterward  wait  for  t 
pilot. 

Charles  Kets,  Master  Attendaat 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal* 
Sir  :  By  giving  the  accompanying  nau- 
tical notice  a  place  in  your  wide-circulating 
publication,  you  will  thereby  render  a  ser- 
vice to  oriental  navigators,  and  oblige 

Your's,  &c.,  Jas.  Horsburgh. 
Chart  Office^  E,  L  House,  March  20, 1828. 

SniPPING. 

Arrivalg. 
Oct.  21.  Ganges  (steam-vessel) »  Jump,  fhm 
Calcutta.— S3.  Kin/r  George  the  Fourth»  Butter, 
from  Muscat.-^&  Ifeptunet  Cmnberlege,  and  Sir 
William  Wallaeet  Brown,  both  from  Xondon.- 
Ifov.  4.  Malvina,  Murray,  flrom  London.— 7.  St. 
David,  Rjchardson,  from  London. 

Dqparturee. 
Oct.  27*  Competitor,  Jackson,  for  Jxnkkn. 

BIRTH. 

Oct,  9.  At  Rutnagherry,  the  lady  of  L.  R*  Reid, 
£8q.«  of  the  civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct,  20.  Ingram  Chapman,  Esq.,  commanding 
the  ship  KaVterine  Stewart  Forbes,  to  Agnus  Stan- 
nus,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut.  CoL  wlUis,  tows 
major  of  Bombay. 

24.  Henry  Hancock,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  Ccnnpt- 
ny's  military  service,  to  Susan,  youngest  dau^tcr 
of  F.  De  Berckem,  Esq.«  of  Upper  CkptoDrMid- 
dlesex. 

DEATHS. 

Oct.  S.  At  Baroda,  Capt.  Edsall,  commandlflt 
Ifith  raKt.N.1.,  aged  38. 
14.  W.  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Judge  at  Suxat. 
V^  llxt.  Amelia  Temnan,  aged  31. 
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'    THB   SUPRKMR   COURT. 

•  court  of  judicature,  established 
B  new  charter  for  the  incorporated 
ments  was  opened  for  the  despatch 
riness  on  the  Ist  November.  A  table 
m  was  fixed,  and  in  the  course  of 
1^  some  of  the  heavy  atrear  of  busi- 
disposed  of. 


IBBTIOK  FROM   A   COMPANt's   SHIP. 

•diip*s  cutter  with  an  European  crew 
I  arrived  at  the  pier  on  the  10th 
ler,  belonged  to  the  H.C's  ship  Ihr- 
mnif  brought  away  from  Singapore 
le  rooming  of  the  25th  ult.  by  the 
officer  and  seven  of  the  crew  of  that 

who  have  taken  French  leave,  in 
guence,  as  stated  by  the  officer  (whose 

is  R.  H.  Manley),  of  the  severest 
«|tnient  experienced  by  him  and  the 

^rbo  accompanied  him.  Tlie  boat 
provided  with  a  compass  and  arms 
»le  to  the  voyage ;  and  the  officer  duly 
led  the  arrival  of  himself  and  com- 
ns,  and  the  cause  of  their  appearance, 
•  superintendent  of  police,  under 
i  custody  they  now  are,  for  the  pur- 

WiB  understand,  of  being  sent  for 
o  Calcutta,  there  being  no  admiralty 
Sction  vested  in  our  courts  of  judica- 
altbough,  perhaps,  more  necessary  in 

straits  than  in  any  part  of  India, 
wbidi  has  been  frequently  recom- 
ed  as  essential,  by  the  highest  local 
irities,  both  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
lie  King's  Services. — PenangHe^^ister 

BIRTH. 

.  14  At  Kebo,  the  lady  of  Ma}or  Lake,  of  a 

DEATH. 

&  Mrs.  E.  HitcheU«  wife  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
dL 


.'•^Singapore.'^Netherlandt  India,     593 

SoUewyn  to  the  dessas  Gamplong  and 
Banjoemenang,  at  which  last  place  Diepo 
Negoro  was  stationed  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  also  report  an  expedition 
to  Pas^r  Gedee.  In  the  first  expedition, 
which  took  place  in  the  end  of  October, 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  both  these 
dessas,  which  were  entirely  destroyed* 
According  to  the  latest  accounts  the  sick* 
ness  at  Djocjocarta  bad  not  diminished, 
and  there  were  about  400  patients  in  the 
hospital. — Brussels  Paper. 


Stiingapotei 


BIRTH. 

31.   The  lady  of  Andrew  Farquhar,  Esq., 
nighter. 

MARRIAGE. 

10.  Lieut.  S.  R.  Hiclis,  adj.  35th  naL  Ma- 
.r.,  to  Sarah  Kennedy,  only  daughter  of 
CoL  Com.  C.  Farran,  Madras  army. 

DEATH. 

.  S2.  Of  dropsy,  Capt.  Chaa.  Harvey«  Nag- 
BTvice. 


pers  have  been  received  from    Ba- 

to  the  15lh  Nov.     They  contain  an 

in^   of  an    expedition    of   the    co- 

I  under  the  qoo^nand  of  Liciit.  Col. 


REKKWAL   OF  THE   WAR. 

An  Extraordinary  Supplement  of  the 
St,  Petersburgh  Journal  of  the  4th  March 
has  been  received,  which  communicates 
tlie  following  important  details  connected 
with  the  refusal  of  Persia  to  ratify  the 
treaty  recently  concluded  with  Russia  :«^ 

Tlie  accounts  from  Persia,  which  have 
been  long  eipected,  and  arrived  at  lengtli 
on  the  27th  and  29th  of  February,  have 
unhappily  not  realized  for  the  present'  the 
hopes  of  peace,  which  the  negodationt 
opened  with  Abbas  Mirta,  bis  formal  pro* 
mises,  and  the  written  declarations  of  (be 
Shah  himself,  authorised  us  to  coneeivew 
Already  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the 
two  states  bad  been  solemnly  approved  and 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  £m» 
peror,  by  Abbas  Mirsa,  and  another  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Persian  sovereign;  al- 
ready all  discussion  was  at  an  end  on  the 
important  point  of  the  pecuniary  indemnity 
claimed  by  Russia.  The  amount  of  the 
just  compensation,  for  so  many  losses  and 
expenses,  was  finally  fixed.  As  soon  as  it 
should  have  been  delivered  to  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  his  Imperial  Majestyt  tiw 
Russian  troops,  according  to  the  stipula- 
tions mutually  agreed  upon,  were  to  eva- 
cuate the  province  of  Azerljijan,  and  re- 
tire to  the  left  bank  of  the  Araxes.  The 
money  intended  to  pay  the  indemnity  to 
Russia  was  on  the  road  to  Tabriz,  when 
General  Faske witch  learned,  all  at  once, 
that  the  intentions  of  the  Shah  had  chtfig- 
ed,  that  a  special  plenipotentiary,  Mim 
Aboul  Hassan  Khan,  was  on  the  point  of 
proceeding  to  the  place  of  conference  to 
declare  that  unless  tlie  Russian  army  with- 
drew in  the  first  place  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Araxes,  and  evacuated  the  province 
of  Azerbijan  without  the  least  delay,  F«fi^ 
All  Shah  would  not  pay  any  indemnityt 
and  would  not  ratify  the  peace,  the  con* 
ditions  of  which  he  had  accepted.  The 
declaration  which  Mirza  Aboul  Hassan 
Khan  was  to  make  admitted  but  of  one 
answer.  As  soon  as  on  bis  arrival  at  tilt 
camp  of  General  Paskewitsch  he  had  per^ 
formed  the  orders  of  bis  master,  and  com* 
municaleijl  th«  i^W  de^qpos  o(  tha  Shafa, 
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-the  Comnittnder-in-chlef  announced  to  him 
that  the  conferences  were  broken  off,  and 
that  military  opei^tions  would  be  recom- 
menced. They  have  been  renewed  in 
-part,  and  will  be  carried  on  with  the 
•greatest  vigour. 

Abbas  Mirza  seemed  thunderstruck  at 
the  resolutions  of  his  father.  This  change 
of  system,  which  he  deplores,  seems  to 
•have  been  produced  in  Persia  by  internal 
tind  external  causes,  which  have  acted  with 
equal  force,  by  the  ambition  of  one  of  his 
brothers  who  aspires  to  the  throne,  and  by 
the  promises  of  support  and  diversion  given 
by  another  Asiatic  power.  However,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  Shah 
will  still  be  made  sensible  of  his  real 
'interest.  Mirza  Aboul  Hassan  Khan  con- 
sidered, with  as  much  alarm  as  the  here- 
ditary prince,  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  He  had 
set  out  again  with  all  speed  for  Tehe- 
ran, in  order  to  induce  his  sovereign  no 
'longer  to  delay  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
and  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  agreed 
•upon.  Lastly,  accounts  from  Teheran  it- 
-self,  dated  the  20th  of  January,  announce 
that  suras  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
the  indemnity  had  been  sent  by  the  Shah*s 
orders  to  Kazbin,  and  that  the  fear  of  the 
progress  of  our  troops  would  soon  triumph 
over  the  obstacles  which  bad  intervened  to 
prevent  the  signing  of  a  treaty,  the  con. 
ditions  of  which  were  dictated  by  modera- 
tion  and  justice. 

Details  of  the  operations  of  the  two 
armies  during  the  last  campaign  are  given 
in  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  papers,  from 
statements  received  from  the  camp  of  the 
British  envoy,  and  from  private  letters 
from  Tabreez,  which  represent  the  trans- 
actions in  a  more  favourable  light  than 
they  appeared  in  from  the  Russian  ac- 
counts, from  which  our  reports  were  ne- 
cessarily taken.  Thus  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Russians  on  the  8th  June  1827,*  the 
Russian  force  is  described  as  superior  to 
that  of  the  Persians ;  and  instead  of  the 
Russians  losing  102  men  and  two  officers, 
thev  are  said  to  have  lost  500  killed  or 
taken,  and  twelve  officers :  the  loss  of  the 
Persians,  instead  of  being  upwards  of 
200,  did  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty, 
killed  on  the  first  onset  of  the  Lancers. 
**  When  the  Cossacks  gave  way,  the  rout 
of  the  Russian  cavalry  became  complete, 
and  after  Ihat  their  opponents  did  not  lose 
a  single  man.*'  It  was  reported  that  Gen. 
Benkendorff  had  been  placed  under  arrest 
on  account  of  this  affair. 

When  Gen.  Paskewitch  marched  from 
before  Erivan  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
a  body  of  Persian  horse,  under  Hassan 
Khan  and  Ali  Mucky  Mirza,  hung  on  his 
flank,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  a  large 
convoy  of  provisions  and  stores.    No  men* 
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tion  is  made  of  this  in  the  Petersburgh 
accounts. 

The  Russians  were  repulsed  on  tbe 
14t}i  July,  with  heavy  loss,  in  attempting 
to  carry  the  fortress  of  Abassabad  by  es- 
calade. The  battle  of  the  Arazes,  on  the 
16th  July,*  which  decided  tbe  fate  of  Abas- 
sabad, by  compelling  Abbas  Mirza  to  re- 
tire, is  very  differently  related  in  tbe  Per- 
sian accounts  from  those  in  the  Russian 
papers.  By  the  former  it  appears  that  tbe 
battle  was  brought  on  by  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  tbe  Prince  Royal  to  surprise  a 
Russian  reconnoitering  party  which  pass- 
ed the  Arras.  The  Russian  party  was 
charged,  driven  with  loss  across  the  river, 
which  Hassan  Khan  crossed,  and  ap. 
proached  the  Russian  line,  which  obliged 
him  to  recross,  followed  by  the  Russian 
cavalry,  each  carrying  a  foot  soldier.  Tbe 
remainder  of  the  Russian  army  endea. 
voured  to  cross  the  Arras,  but  the  fire  of 
the  Persians  prevented  them,  and  occa- 
sioned them  great  loss.  At  length  the 
Russians,  moving  up  the  banks,  discover- 
ed part  of  the  Persian  army  in  ambush  in 
a  ravine,  and  bringing  their  guns  to  bear 
on  the  troops,  they  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  pursued  by  the  Russians,  who 
eventually  re-crossed  the  Arras.  Tbe 
amount  of  loss  is  not  stated,  but  the  Ru^ 
sians  must  surely  have  lost  more  than  eight 
killed  and  twenty -eight  wounded  in  this 
affair. 

The  capture  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Ab- 
assabad was  owing  to  some  Kulctshiwans^ 
forming  part  of  the  garrison,  and  who 
were  well  affected  towards  Mehdi  KouN 
Khan,  a  parti zan  of  Russia,  having  open- 
ed one  of  the  gates  to  the  Russians. 

Some  private  letters  from  Persia  state 
that  the  people  began  to  betired  of  the  war, 
and  insinuate  that  the  Prince  Royal  was 
acting  a  treacherous  part.  It  is  added 
that  there  is  a  wide  extended  spirit  of  dis- 
affection to  the  government  throughout 
Persia,  and  that  the  surrender  of  Abasa- 
bad  might  have  found  a  parallel  elsewhere. 
Disunion  exists  in  the  royal  family,  and 
three  of  the  princes,  the  goveritors  of 
Malagar,  Mehawend,  and  Booroojird,  in- 
stead of  sending  their  contingents  to  tbe 
camp,  employed  them  against  each  other. 


By  advices  from  St.  Petersburgh,  dated 
11th  March,  it  appears  that  the  Russians 
have  occupied  Ardebil,  and  that  the  Shah, 
alarmed,  has  consented  to  fulfil  the  treaty. 
The  scene  of  negociation  is  removed  from 
Tabreez  to  Miana. 


ENGLISH    NEWSPAPER. 

We  have  received  the  first  two  numbers 
of  the  Canton  Register,  the  first  English 
newspaper  ever  printed  in  "China.     It  it 
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«dited,  W9  und^ratand,  by  an  American, 
and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
printed  papers  extant  in  the  east.  The 
^rpe  is  large,  uncommonly  elegant,  and 
apparently  new.  The  plan  of  the  paper, 
which  appears  on  the  1st  and  J  5th  of  each 
month,  is  to  present  a  copious  and  correct 
price-current  of  commodities,  and  reports 
of  foreign  marketa,  and  occasional  accounts 
relative  to  the  trade,  customs,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  Uie  Chinese,  as  well  as  transla- 
tions from  their  standard  works.  The 
first  number  appeared  on  November  8th. 

STATK   OF   CHINA. 

The  military  operations  in  Western  Tar. 
tary  or  Turkistan,  commonly  called  Little 
Bucharia,  are  discontinued,  and  the  im- 
perial army  recalled.  During  the  summer 
campaign  of  this  year,  the  Mohammedan 
rebels  were  driven  back  from  Aksa  to 
Casbgar,  and  the  Chinese  frontier  on  the 
N.  W.  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  towns 
of  Tarcand,  Kotin,  &c,,  which  the  pre- 
ceding year  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
die  rebels,  were  re-taken  by  his  Majesty's 
forces.  But  the  chief  rebel,  a  Moham- 
medan pretender  *  to  the  throne  of  Little 
Bucharia,  was  not  taken.  It  is  indeed 
reported  among  the  natives  that  he  has  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with  a  reinforcement 
of  troops  furnished  to  him  by  the  Russian 
governors  on  the  frontier. 

*  Chang4en-urh,  the  name  of  the  chief  rebels 
feemft  the  Chinese  mode  of  writing  Jehangir, 
vrhich  is  the  iuune  given  to  this  chief  in  the  ac- 
counts received  vid  Russia.— £d.  A.  J» 


The  natives  (oif  China)  oofUplaia  of  ia** 
creasing  poverty  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  consequently  the  increase  of 
banditti;  some  of  whom,  even  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Canton,  betake  them- 
selves by  thousands  to  the  hills  and  vallies 
defended  by  narrow  passes,  where  they  set 
the  government  at  defiance.. 

llie  finances  of  the  country  are  not  in.« 
good  state.  Hence  last  year  a  new  mea- 
sure, consisting  in  the  sale  of  offices,  was 
adopted,  and  a  price  fixed  by  government 
for  all  the  different  offices  below  governors 
and  deputy  governors.  This  measure  was 
reluctantly  adopted  for  one  year  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Tartar  war.  It  has 
produced  under  six  millions  of  taels 
'  (about  two  millions  sterling). — Canton  JR0- 
gisieVf  Nov,  15. 

For  the  latest  intelligence  from  China 
we  refer  to  the  letter  of  a  correspondent 
from  Canton  in  a  preceding  page. 

8HIFFIN6. 

ArrivaU  at  Whampoa, 
Oct,  30.  Mar^uea*  Ha»ting»t  from  N.S.  Wales. 
— JVw.  1.  Guildjfbrd,  from  ditto.— 15.  H.C.'s  ships 
Windsor,  FarmOuiraon,  and  Astetti  from  England. 
^19.  H.C.'8  ships  Ingiit  and  Scal.b^  Qutk,  from 
ditto. 

The  H.C.'s  ships  Bombay,  General  KvS,  and 
Bjfthe,  were  to  sail  for  England  on  the  30th  Nov. ; 
the  Charles  Grant  on  the  6th  Dec  (via  the  C^pe> ; 
the  Buckinghamshire,  Waterloo,  KelUe  Castle,  and 
Duke  of  Sussex,  on  the  20th  Dec. ;  and  the  Atbu 
on  the  5th  Jan.  1838  (via  the  Cape). 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
House  OF  Commons,  25M  March,  1828. 
Law  of  Ileal  Property  in  India.— Mr. 
Fergusson  rose  to  present  a  petition  of  which 
he  Lad  given  notice,  from  the  British,  na^ 
tive,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
respecting  the  law  of  real  property  within 
that  settlement,  and  particularly  respecting 
the  liability  of  such  property  in  the  hands  of 
executors  aud  administrators  to  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  This  petition, 
which  was  signed,  he  believed,  by  almost 
every  person  of  respectability  and  opulence 
in  Calcutta,  complained  of  the  imperfect 
and  unsettled  state  of  the  law  in  that  par- 
ticular, arising  chiefly  from  some  late  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  affecting 
property  to  the  amount  of  many  millions 
^erling.  Tbe  petition  stated,  that  pre- 
vioudy  to  lite  granting  bybia  M^esty  of  the 


Charter  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1774, 
houses  and  lands  of  British  subjects  were 
liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  as  well  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner  in  his  life-time,  as  of  his  executor  or 
administrator  after  his  decease.  The  let- 
ters patent  or  charter  of  justice,  in  1774, 
recognized  this  to  be  the  law  ;  for  after 
giving  to  the  Supreme  Court  tbe  power  to 
try  and  determine  actions  and  suits  of  a 
personal  nature,  and  **  all  rights,  titles, 
claims  and  demands,  of,  in,  and  to  any 
houses,  lands,  or  other  things,  real  or  per- 
sonal,'* within  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  against  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  against  the  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators of  such  his  subjects,  it  autho. 
rizes  the  same  C(»urt  to  give  judgment  in 
such  actions,  and  thereupon  to  awayd  «»d. 
issue  writs  of  cxeculions,  cfjmiD«QdMi%^i» 
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^leriff  to  lefie,  and  delirer  possession  of 
liouses,  lands,  and  other  things  recovered 
by  such  judgment ;  or  to  levy  any  sunn 
-fi  money  recovered  by  such  judgment, 
-hy  seizing  and  selling  so  much  of  the 
houses,  lands,  debts,  or  other  effects  of  the 
^r^  against  whom  such  writs  shall  have 
been  awarded,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  la* 
tiify  such  judgment.  The  petition  stated 
that  it  was  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
thh  provision  in  the  letters-patent,  to  place 
houses  and  lands  on  the  same  footing  witli 
personality  as  to  liability  for  debts,  eiUier  in 
the  life-time  or  after  the  death  of  the  debtor, 
and  that  such  had  always  been  considered 
to  be  the  law,  and  never  had  been  doubted 
nntill  lately,  when  in  a  case  decided  in  the 
Bupremc  Court,  Sir  Charles  Grey,  th^ 
chief  justice,  had  declared  it  to  be  bia 
opinion,  that  such  estates  being  of  inheri- 
lance,  which  he  thought  British  subjects 
jnight  hold  in  Calcutta,  were  not  assets  in 
the  hands  of  an  executor  or  administrator 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  that  if  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  deceased  at  all,  they 
were  liable  in  the  hands  df  the  heir,  who 
was  the  person  to  be  sued,  and  not  the 
executor  or  administrator.  The  other  two 
judges,  however.  Sir  Anthony  Buller  and 
43ir  John  Franks,  were  of  opinion  that  such 
estates  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  such 
debts,  and  were  assets  for  that  purpose  in 
th6  hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator, 
who  might  lawfully  sell  and  convey  the 
same. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was  given  in 
favour  of  such  power,  but  the  petition  stat- 
ed, that  such  was  the  alarm  created  by  the 
effect  of  the  opinion  given  by  tlie  chief 
justice,  joined  to  a  decision  which  had 
subsequently  taken  place  respecting  a  claim 
of  dower,  that  the  sale  of  houses  and  lands 
by  executors  and  administratoi-s  had  been 
wholly  suspended,  and  that  all  titles  to 
houses  and  lands  which  had  ever  been  con- 
veyed by  an  executor  or  administrator  were 
rendered  liable  to  objections  and  doubts. 
He  (Mr.  Fergusson)  could  well  concei«'e 
this,  for  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  the  law  was,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  of  whose  talents  and  learn- 
ing he  could  not  speak  otherwise  than  with 
respect,  it  would  go  to  shake  almost  every 
title  in  Calcutta.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
practice,  in  which  numerous  titles  had 
come  under  his  (Mr.  Fergusson's)  consi- 
deration, he  scarcely  remembered  one  in 
which  some  link  in  Uie  chain  of  title  did 
not  consist  of  a  conveyance  from  an  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator.  IVf  r.  Fergusson 
^uld  safely  say,  that  during  a  practice  of 
seventeen  years,  he  had  never  Iieard,  either 
at  the  Imr  or  from  the  bench,  a  doubt  thrown 
upon  the  law,  that  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator had  a  power  to  sell  an  estate  in  lands 
or  houses,  whether  of  inheritance  or  not. 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  generally  of 
JAe  deceased,  and  that  such  estate  was 


insets  in  his  hands  for  that -purpose..  Tbt 
ease  of  dower  referred  to  io  the  peftitioi 
was  one  in  which  tiie  Chief  Justice  aa4 
Sir  John  Franks,  the  only  two  ju^|ct 
who  then  constituted  the  court,  concttnsd 
in  holding,  that  the  lands  of  a  British  sab* 
ject  in  Calcutta  could  not  be  sold,  eitlMff 
in  his  life-time  or  after  bis  death,  for  th^ 
payment  of  his  debts,  unless  subject  to  tbs 
right  of  dower.  This  was,  certainly,  tbs  I 
first  decision  that  had  been  given  in  tbt 
Supreme  Court  in  favour  of  dower,  ast 
claim  preferable  to  debts ;  and  tfw  peli* 
tioners  contended  that  by  the  law  and 
practice  which  had  at  all  times  obtaiBed, 
lands  had  been  seized,  and  sold  by  tiii 
sheriff*  under  writ  oi  fieri  fadoMf  as  wsl 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  owner  as  (afttf  hi| 
death)  in  the  hands  of  his  executocs  er 
administrators  for  the  payment  of  dcbli} 
and  that  no  reservation  had  ever  bcsa 
made  or  claimed  to  be  made  on  accouat 
ef  dower.— Whatever  might  be  the  iaw^ 
Mr.  Fergusson  said,  on  this  point,  il 
would  seem  that,  lor  the  future  at  kas^ 
it  would  be  most  desirable  that  in  a  eosH 
mercial  community  like  Calcutta,  tht 
transfer  of  landed  property,  particularly 
fbr  the  payment  of  debts,  sbduld  be  entift^ 
]y  freed  from  this  charge,  and  the  rathsr 
as  by  the  bankrupt  law,  the  real  estate  of 
a  bankrupt  situate  in  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  crown  passed  by  the 
iBssignment  and  became  liable  to  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  bankrupt's  debts  discharged 
from  all  claim  of  dower.  There  mu 
another  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
mentioned  in  the  petition,  which  was  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  tliree  judge% 
but  in  which  the  point  was  decided  for  the 
first  time,  that  an  alien  could  not  take 
lands  by  descent  in  Calcutta.  From  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  persons  residing  within  its  ter* 
ritories  it  was  certain  the  subjects  of  foreign 
states  had  been  induced  to  resort  to  and 
settle  in  Calcutta,  and  bad  purchased  lands 
and  bouses  which  bad  descended  to  their 
heirs,  as  the  petition  stated,  without  let  er 
hindrance.  In  the  two  first  charters,  which 
were  granted  in  the  reigns  of  George  T. 
and  II.  it  was  recited,  that  the  «  United 
Company  had,  by  a  strict  and  equal  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  very  much  encouraged 
not  only  bis  Majesty's  subjects,  but  like- 
wise the  subjects  of  other  countries,  and 
the  natives  of  the  adjacent  countries,  to 
resort  to  and  settle  in  Calcutta.**  Tins  w» 
a  point  of  great  importance,  and  which 
involved  questions  of  general  considers- 
tlon  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  was  sensible 
that  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done  to  alter 
or  affect  the  law  on  this  subject,  it  must  be 
under  the  express  sanction  of  the  crown. 
There  was  one  remainitTg  point  noticed  in 
the  petition,  which  was  also  of  great 
interest,  he  meant  the  want  of  a  proper  law 
r^pecting' insolvent  debtors,  whereby  many 
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pctfions  were  inaprisonecl  ft>r  a  great  length 
9^  years  in  the  gaol  of  Calcutta,  although 
tiwj  had  no  means  of  discharging  their 
debts*  and  had  delivered  up  all  they  pos. 
fCBsed.  Mr.  Ferg^usson  understood  that  a 
bill  lor  the  purpose  of  remedying  this  evil 
vas  novr  in  preparation,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board 
of  Control.  This  subject  he  (Mr.  Fer* 
gtuson)  did  not  therefore  mean  to  include 
m  the  bill,  which  it  was  his  intention^ 
aAer  presenting  Uiis  petition,  to  move  the 
house  for  leave  to  bring  in.  He  thought 
he  had  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  bouse 
that  the  law,  and  the  very  important  sub- 
jeet  (o  which  he  had  cdll^  their  attention, 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  its 
present  unsettled  and  imperfect  state ;  he 
did  not  therefore  anticipate  any  objection 
lo  the  motion  of  which  be  had  given  notic€ 
fcr  that  ev«]ing.  In  the  mean  time  he 
iproiild  content  himself  with  moving  for 
]lteTe  to  bring  up  the  petition. 

Mr.  C  fT.  W^n  said  that,  during  the 
tune  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
£oord  of  Control,  he  had  commissioned 
o  chief  justice  who  was  sent  out  f¥om  this 
pountry  to  ccdlect  information  respecting 
the  propriety  of  introducing  the  insolvent 
debtors'  laws  there.  That  learned  judge, 
however,  fell  a  victim  to  disease  in  about 
fix  months  after  his  arrival  in  India,  and 
consequently  the  desired  information  was 
not  collected.  Great  difference  of  opinion 
iszifited  on  the  subject  in  India.  If  it 
COttld  be  done^  he  (Mr.  Wynn)  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  effected  by 
eome  species  of  regulations  respecting 
debtors  there,  than  by  any  legislative 
enactment  here.  The  draught  of  a  bill 
upon  the  subject  had  arrived  in  this  coun- 
Xrj  a  few  days  previous  to  bb  (Mr. 
Wynn*s)  leaving  oflfice,  and  he  recom- 
mended to  the  noble  lord  (Melville),  now 
•t  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  to 
have  the  matter  laid  before  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown.  Perhaps  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  he  (Mr.  Wynn)  would  be  most 
competent  to  introduce  the  subject  to  the 
poDsideration  of  the  house,  and  if  that 
were  the  case,  he  should  be  very  happy  to 
■do  so.  {Hear  !) 

Mr.  Hume^  Mr.  Trant,  Mr.  T  P  Cour^ 
tenay  and  Lord  Allhorp  made  a  few  ob- 
servations ;  after  wliich 

Mr.  Fergusson  obtained  leave  to  bring 
In  the  bill  to  explain  and  amend  t^e  law 
in  respect  to  real  property  belonging  to 
British  subjects  and  others  in  India. 

LAW. 
The  King  w.  Sutton  and  Others. 

{Before  Lord   Tenterden  and   a  Special 

Jury.) 

This  was  an  indictnoent  against  Samuel 
Suttoi^  WiUuoD  Andrews,  James  FatXen 


Anatice,  John  Edwnrd  Bespiird,  Jaeeph^ 
Tyndale,  George  Henry  Gibbons,  Tho. 
mas  Wright,  and  Charles  Elton  Prea- 
cott,  charging  the  seven  first  individuala 
with  having  conspired  together  for  gain^ 
reward,  and  profit,  to  negociate  for 
one  Edward  Drake  Back  to  be  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  a  cadet  under  the. 
East-India  Company;  and  it  further, 
chaiged  Charles  Elton  Prescott  (a  Di- 
rector) with  unlawfully,  wilfully,  and 
knowingly  aiding,  abetting,  and  assisting 
the  others.  Capt.  Prescott,  Anstice,  and 
Despard,  pleaded  not  guilty ;  the  other 
defendants  guUty, 

Before  the  indictment  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Carter,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
the  defendant  Anstice  pra3red  by  his  coun- ' 
ael  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his  plea  of 
not  guilty  and  plead  guilty,  or  to  have  a 
verdict  of  guilty  recorded  against  him. 
The  latter  was  accordingly  done. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General  then  spoke  aa 
follows: — May  it  please  your  lordship^ 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  appear  in  this 
case  on  the  part  of  tiie  prosecution  against 
the  eight  defendants  who  have  been  named 
by  my  learned  friend.  It  is  a  prosecu^ 
tion  that  has  been  instituted  at  the  suit 
oi  the  East- India  Company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting,  and  bringing  to  punish- 
ment, persons  who  have  been  g^lty  of  a 
very  gross  act,  in  the  sale  of  patronage 
belonging  to  their  body. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  begin  to  narrate 
the  facts  of  the  case,  I  would  state  to 
you,  that  the  parties  stand  in  very  dif- 
ferent relations  :  the  first  seven  of  them 
being  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
actual  guilt  of  the  transaction  itself ;  but 
Mr.  Prescott,  the  gentleman  who  is  last, 
named  upon  this  record,  being  charged 
only  with  having  aided  and  assisted  and 
abetted  the  rest,  but  not  himself  charged 
with  being  the  perpetrator  or  part  perpe- 
trator of  the  criminal  act  itself  It  ap- 
pears also  by  the  statement  of  my  learned 
friend,  that  several  of  these  defendants 
have  thought  proper  to  withdraw  their 
plea  of  not  guilty,  and  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  against  them  ;  and  one 
of  them,  since  we  have  entered  the  court, 
since  you  have  been  sworn  (Mr.  Anstice), 
has  aUowed  a  verdict  to  be  taken  against 
him.  I  have  no  other  observation  to 
make  upon  this,  than  that  the  prosecu- 
tors of  this  indictment  are  no  parties 
whatever  to  any  agreement,  or  any  un- 
derstanding, or  any  hope  of  withdraw- 
ment  of  punishment  held  out  to  the  par- 
ties who  have  so  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw their  plea ;  it  is  a  matter  for  their 
consideration :  they  have  thought,  I  dare 
say,  and  rightly  thought,  that  the  evidence 
we  were  prepared  to  lay  before  you  was 
so  strong  and  conclusive,  that  rather  than 
give  the  trouble  of  a  more  rD\wi\ft\T\Ne«!C\- 
gation,  they   have  vol\m\»iV3cj,  Vj   >^«i 
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advice  of  tboae  under  whose  care  they 
have  entrusted  themselves,  withdrawn 
their  plea,  and  suffered  judgment  to  be 
entered  against  them  ;  at  present  there- 
fore the  only  persons  with  whom  you 
have  any  concern  are  Capt.  Despard, 
who  has  pleaded  he  is  not  guilty  of  the 
charge,  and  Mr.  Prescott,  who  I  have 
alreedy  stated,  stands  charged  with  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  guilt,  not  an  actual  parti- 
cipation in  the  original  transaction  itself; 
^ut  with  having  aided  and  assisted,  or  at 
least,  as  I  think  the  evidence  will  satis- 
ftfitorily  shew  you,  of  having  connived  in 
this  act,  when  performed  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Sutton,  the  principal  agent. 

Gentlemen :  it  will  be  my  duty  to  lay 
before  you,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  the  evi* 
dence  that  will  be  brought  in  review  before, 
your  judgment ;  and  I  think  you  will  be 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  case,  not  only 
irresistible  against  the  first  of  those  de- 
fendants, but  upon  the  result  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  observations  I  shall  make,' 
if  they  shall  be  justified  by  the  evidence  I 
shall  produce,  you  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
but  that  the  directors  of  the  East- India 
Company  would  have  deserted  that  duty 
reposed  in  them,  and  betrayed  the  trust 
they  held,  and  the  conduct  of  those  large 
concerns  which  are  entrusted  to  their  care, 
if  they  had  not  investigated  this  question 
to  the  very  foundation,  and  persisted  in 
bringing  it  before  a  jury  of  the  country,  to 
decide  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
parties  accused.  This  observation  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  one  of  these 
defendants,  Mr.  Prescott^  stands  in  the 
situation  of  being  a  brother  director  with 
those  who  have  instituted  the  prosecution ; 
and-  it  became  therefore  doubly  their  duty 
—it  became  an  imperious  duty,  and  from 
which  it  was  impossible  they  should  with- 
draw themselves,  that  they  should  bring- 
the  case. of  that  gentleman  with  the  rest 
before  the  judgment  of  a  jury  of  their 
country ;  for  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
said,  and  I  know  not  what  answer  could 
have  been  made  to  it,  that  though  they 
were  willing  to  prosecute  those,  the  im- 
mediate guilty  parties,  who  participated  in 
the  transaction;  yet  with  a  case  laid  before 
them,  and  their  suspicions  justly  excited, 
they  were  desirous  of  throwing  a  shield 
over  parties  who  were  their  brethren  in 
the  government  of  the  body,  and  unwilling 
to  bring  all  equally  guilty  to  the  punish- 
ment they  deserved.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  determined,  and  upon  the  evidence 
before  you  you  will  decide  whether  pro- 
perly or  not,  that  this  prosecution  should 
proceed ;  and  that  Mr.  Prescott,  charged 
as  he  is  with  having  assisted^  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  guilt  of  the  transaction,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  the  immediate 
perpetrators,  should  receive  at  your  hands, 
as  the  evidence  turns  out,  either  a  verdict 
of  gwlty,  or  a.  verdict  of  acquittal 


Gentlemen :  it  will  appear  to  you  thst 
the  first  intimation  that  was  given  to  tbe 
East- India  Company  of  any  transaction 
which  at  all  affected  the  sale  of  the  patron- 
age in  question,  was  so  early  as  the  month 
of  February  1827 :  but  before  coming  to 
that  I  shall  beg  leave  to  mention  a  few 
transactions  that  had  occurred,  which,  al- 
though they  have  no  immediate  referenee 
to  the  parties  now  upon  the  record,  will 
clear  the  way  to  your  more  fully  under- 
standing the  whole  nature  of  the  transae- 
tion,  and  introduce  one  of  those  persons 
who  is  a  prominent  party  in  the  transac- 
tion. 

It  will  be  proved  to  you  that  a  clergy- 
man of  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Back, 
residing  at  Little  Hampton,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex  having  perceived  in  the  Mormng 
Herald  newspaper^  in  August  1826,  one  A 
those  advertisements  with  feigned  naroM 
tothem,  or  only  letters,  I  believeM.  N.  in 
this  case,  denoting,  as  you  often  read^ 
that  if  inquiry  was  made  at  a  plardcular 
place,  an  opportunity  offered  to  parentt. 
of  obtaining  a  situation  of  a  respectable 
nature  for  a  youth  under  twenty  to  go 
abroad,  but  his  outfit  would  require  means^ 
without  which  no  application  need  be 
made.  Dr.  Back  having  a  son  that  be 
was  desirous  should  obtain  some  employ- 
ment of  the  nature  pointed  out  in  tint 
advertisement,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
fictitious  character  M.  N.,  to  which  be 
afterwards  received  an  answer.  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  with  the  correspo'ndeDce 
upon  that  occasion  any  further  than  that 
it  introduces  to  your  acquaintance  befoca 
it  had  ceased,  which  was  only  the  20th  of 
August,  the  name  of  Mr.  Wright,  one  of 
the  parties  on  this  record.  It  seems, 
however,  that  Dr.  Back  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  negociation,  which  went  on  to  & 
certain  extent  on  that  occasion,  by  a  firiead 
in  town  having  called  on  the  party  in  towi 
to  whom  the  letter  had  referred,  entu|df 
abandoned  it.  However,  in  October  180^ 
there  is  another  letter  addressed  to  him 
at  Little  Hampton,  requesting  him  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Wright,  and  stating  where  Mr; 
Wright  the  defendant  then  resided,  whidi 
I  think  was  in  Alsop's  Buildings,  Regent*i 
Park.  Dr.  Back  accordingly  a  short  timo 
after  came  up  to. London  and  called  at 
the  place  to  which  he  was  referred,  wbera 
he  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Wright^ 
not  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Back,  be- 
cause upon  these  occasions  there  it 
always  a  little  degree  of  reserve  and 
secresy ;  and  having  once  written  a  let- 
ter in  the  name  of  £dwai*ds,  he  thought 
it  would  be  as  well  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  transaction  that  he  jihotild 
not  pass  by  his  own  name  of  Dr.  BacjCi 
but  by  that  of  Edwards ;  he  call's  upon 
him,  and  has  a  conversation  with  him 
under  the  name  of  Edwards.  Now,  upoP 
that  occasion  the  conversation  .tuni8.4ipoil 
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ture  of  the  employment  which  Mr. 
k  could  furnish,  and  the  price  re- 
for  it ;  and  it  appears  that  Mn 
t  stated  that  the  nature  of  the  em- 
mt  was  that  of  a  oadetship  to  India ; 
it  was  a  cavalry  cadetship  it  would 
}  guineas ;  and  if  in  the  infentry, 
£600  to  ^700  only.  Dr.  Back, 
er,  having  been  informed  in  the 
of  the  former  negociation  that  no 
irould  be  required,  felt  himself  cer- 
indignant  at  hearing  so  large  a  sum 
med  for  the  outfit,  as  it  might  be 
of  his  son ;  and  upon  this  commu- 
a,  which  had  been  renewed  in  Oc- 
he  again  abandoned  all  further  ne- 
CMI9  uid  went  back  again  into  the 

leems  he  remained  there  in  quiet 
e  month  of  January  1827,  the 
'  that  month ;  and  then  from  some 
stances  in  his  own  fiunily  he  was 
IS  that  his  son  should  obtaui  this 
(m ;  but  a  thought  came  across  him 
leie  was  something  irregular  and 
ioos  in  this  mode  of  acquiring  his 
tment,  and  he  thought  it  right  at 
o  direct  a  letter  immediately  and 
f  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East- 
Company,  telling  him  all  that  had 
l^ace  upon  the  former  occasions, 
long  him  distinctly  and  openly  whe- 
lis  was  a  proper  mode  by  which  the 
■ge  of  Uie  Company  should  be 
M,  The  natural  consequence  of 
Iter  was,  that  the  Chairmtn  and 
eputy  Chairman,  they  being  the 
8  to  whom  this  letter  had  been 
micated,  thinking  it  right  in  1^ 
of  this  nature  that  strict  secresy 
be  observed,  sent  down  a  very  con- 
il' person  in  their  immediate  em- 
ent  to  Dr.  Back. 

boat  troubling  you  with  a  detail  of 
00k  place,  it  apppearsd  fit  to  the 
Dsn  and  Deputy  Chah'man  that,  if 
Is,  this  opportunity  of  detecting 
liey  were  anaid  was  too  common, 
f,  &e  trade  and  traffic  in  the  patron- 
'  the  Company,  by  guilty  persons 
ig  together,  should  be  probed  and 
a  the  bottom,  and  the  guilty  brought 
ishment ;  they  therefore  requested, 
•de  it  quite  an  earnest  request  on 
MUt,  that  Dr.  Back  himself,  an  ex- 
y  respectable  man,  should  continue 
negociation,  in  order  that  he  might, 
iUe,  trace  the  dififerent  steps  in  it, 
those  idio  it  then  appeared  were 
laouitly  connected  with  the  patron- 
lelj^  and  see  whether  or  no  there 
iny  persons  in  the  employment  of 
mpiioy  who  were  themselves  parti- 
m  m  the  guilt ;  or,  at  all  events, 
to  punishment  those  who  thought 
:  thiiis  to  delude  the  public 
r»  sfter  this  communication  from 
rficJbttnt.VoL.25.No.  148. 


the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman,  yoii 
must  bear  in  mind  that  every  subsequent 
step  was  entirely  known  to  the  Chairman 
and  Deputy  Chairman,  and  considered  by 
them  well ;  and  that  nothing  was  done  lA 
the  course  of  this  transaction  that  was  not 
immediately  communicated  to  the  confl- 
dentifil  adviser  so  employed  by  them.  I 
will  now  go  on  to  state  to  you  what  took 
place  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  period 
when  the  detection  was  complete,  and 
shew  you  what  share  each  party  upon 
this  record  had  in  the  transaction  no^ 
before  the  court« 

Gentlemen :  afterDr.  Back  had  received 
this  information,  he  writes  a  letter  tO  Mr. 
Wright,  whom  I  have  already  named  to 
you  as  the  person  who  had  fixed  the  price 
of  this  cadetship,  in  a  manner  renewing 
and  opening  the  contract  that  had  been 
so  abandoned,  and  he  receives  an  answer 
to  that  letter  upon  the  27th  of  February 
1827 :  **  Mr.  Wright  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Col.  Edwards,*'  that  was  the 
name  under  which  the  negociation  wad 
carried  on  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Back ;  ^*  and 
begs  to  say,  that  the  opportunity  now  ex- 
ists for  opening  the  treaty  alluded  to  in 
his  note  ;  but  tliat  he  is  going  out  of  town 
to-morrow  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  wiU 
commission  a  friend  of  his  to  attend  to  any 
communication  or  aj^intment  that  Col. 
Edwards  may  think  proper  to  make  for 
that  purpose,  being  perfectly  conversant 
in  those  matters.  Mr.  W.  begs  to  say^ 
that  he  only  came  to  town  on  Sunday, 
which  is  the  cause  of  Col.  Edwards  not 
having  had  an  eariier  reply,  and  shall  feel 
obliged  by  his  addressing  him  in  future  to 
No.  63,  Upper  Norton-street,  havinp^ 
quitted  his  house  in  Alsop's  Buildings. 
Mr.  W.  will  feel  obliged  by  an  eariy  re^ 
ply,  as  the  opportunity  may  not  last  l^g.^ 
And  he  dates  this  from  63,  Upper  Norton- 
street,  so  that  the  effect  of  this  letter  is  t& 
identify  himself  with  the  person  afterwa^ 
found  in  63,  Norton-street;  in  effeo^ 
handing  over  Dr.  Back  from  any  farther 
communication  with  himself  at  this  mo^ 
ment  to  this  person,  whoever  he  might 
turn  out  to  be,  who  would  be  found  upon 
the  premises  in  Norton-street.  Accords 
ingly,  ashori;  time  afterDr.  Back  came  to 
town,  I  think  upon  the  5th  of  March  af- 
ter, he  sent  a  note  to  the  direction  of  Nor- 
ton-street, No.  6%  having  addressed  It  tO 
Mr.  Wright,  who,  he  supposes,  would 
either  be  there  in  person,  or  to  whom  it 
might  be  forwarded.  He  receives  no  an- 
swer to  it,  nor  any  letter  from  Mr.  Wright^ 
but  from  a  Mr.  Gibbons,  one  of  Ihe  otiier 
defendants  upon  this  record ;  the  letter  he 
receives  is  this :  **  Mr.  Gibbons,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Wright,  will  meet  Col.  Edwards 
to-morrow  at  one  o*clodc,  at  32,  Wal- 
brook,  having  an  appointment  there  at 
that  hour ;  and  as  CoL  B.  has  desired  hia 
a,  3  Z  ^  \fiX\fft 
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letter  to  be  addreme^  to  the  City,  it  pro- 
bably may  be  more  convenient  to  him 
than  Norton-street.**  So  that  here  is  a 
direct  appointment  formed  between  Mr. 
Gibbons,  the  representative  of  Mr.  Wright, 
and  Col.  Edwards,  that  is  Dr.  Back,  who 
was  come  up  to  town  for  the  purpose  I 
have  already  mentioned  to  you. 

On  that  day,  the  5th  of  March,  or  the 
next  day  the  6th  of  March,  a  meeting 
takes  place.  Dr.  Back  goes  into  the  City, 
to  No.  32,  Walbrook,  which  is  the  cham- 
bers of  a  respectable  attorney,  I  believe, 
who  has  nothing  to  do  whatever  vinth  this 
transaction— he    there   meets    Gibbons, 
that  person  with  whom,  till  that  moment, 
he  was  an  entire  stranger.     Upon  meet- 
ing Mr.  Gibbons  at  that  place,  the  con- 
versation immediately  assumes  the  form 
of  a  more  direct  treaty,   for  Gibbons, 
upon  that  occasion,  points  out  the  ne- 
cessity  of  having   the   money   brought 
forward  directly ;  that  he  again  specifies 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  a  cavalry 
and  infantry  cadetship,  and  he  states  that 
the  mode  in  which   these   matters  are 
managed  is  by  dividing  a  bank-note  in 
two  parts,  by  leaving  one-half  with  him- 
self or   some  banker,   and  the  party  so 
advancing  to  keep  the  other  half,  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  first  half  when  the 
matter  is  completed.     That  is  the  state- 
ment  that    Gibbons  makes   Dr.   Back. 
Accordingly,  Dr.    Back  being   in  com- 
munication   with  the  East- India  Com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  following  up  the 
line  which  has  been  so  pointed  out  by 
Gibbons,  does,  at  a  subsequent  day,  pro- 
cure from  them  a  note  for  ^500,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  deposited  in  the  mode 
I  have  stated.       But  before  they  se- 
parated on  the  6th  March,  Gibbons  pro- 
duces to  Dr.   Back,  and  puts  into  his 
hands  a  printed  form,  which,  I  believe,  is 
called  a  cadet's  form  of  certificate  and 
interrogatories,  in  order  that  Dr.  Back 
may  procure  it,  to  be  properly  filled  up 
in  order  that  the  intended  cadet  may 
obtain  the  situation.    I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  make  several  comments  upon  this 
as  I  go  on.     I  shall  only  now  state,  that 
on  this  day  when  the  sum  was  fixed  upon, 
this  form  of  certificate  was  put  into  his 
hands  by  Gibbons. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  upon  the  12th  of 
ttiatt.  month  the  money  was  actually  ad- 
vanced-^his  printed  paper  having  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Back,  and  as 
one  part  of  this  requires  that  there  should 
be  a  certificate  of  the  baptism  of  the 
intended  candidate  for  the  ofiice,  which 
requires  some  time  to  fill  up,  if  he  has 
been  baptized  in  the  country,  or  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  considera- 
ble interval  took  place.-  Dr.  Back  went 
down  to  Little  Hampton,  and  this  paper 
J  have  in  my  hand  jn»s  sent  down  to 
£xeter,  to  procure  the  piopex  eivty^  c^. 


the  b^tism,  and  the  certiiScBte  of  the 
baptism  of  young  Mr.  Back,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Back ;  it  viras  afterwards  sent  op  to 
Little  Hampton,  and  was  sent  by  Dr. 
Back  to  Gibbons,  covered  with  a  letter 
addressed  to  Gibbons.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  need  trouble  you  with  such  minute 
details,  but  it  is  acknowledged  afterwards 
by  a  letter  firom  Gibbons,  and  nothing 
further  that  is  material  takes  phice  till 
the  beginning  of  April. 

Gentlemen,  about  the  10th  of  April, 
Gibbons  writes  a  note  to  Colonel  Ed- 
wards, "  Sir,  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday, 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer,  and  ac- 
cording to  what  I  then  wrote,  that  yoa 
would  hear  from  me  again,  this  day  I  have 
to  request  you,  or  the  young  gentleman, 
will  meet  me  at  32,  Walbrook,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  at  half-past  eleven  o*clock,  aiid 
be  prepared  to  carry  the  cavalry  appoint- 
ment into  effect.**  The  meaning  of 
carrying  the  cavalry  appointment  into 
effect  was,  producing  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Back  the  stipulated  sum  of  ^500,  which 
was  first  to  be  laid  do>vn  before  the 
remainder  was  advanced.  On  the  12th 
of  April,  Dr.  Back  comes  and  having 
obtained  a  bank-note  of  the  value  of 
^500  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Company  for  this  purpose— -it  was  cut  in 
half;  one  is  delivered  to  Gibbons  to  be 
kept  by  him  until  the  appointment  is 
completed,  and  the  other  is  kept  by  Dr. 
Back,  and  upon  that  occasion  Gibbons 
gives  a  regular  receipt-— that  be  has 
"  Received  12th  April,  1827,  of  Dr. 
Back,  the  half  of  a  ^500  Bank  of  Ei^- 
land  note,  which  I  engage  to  return  u 
case  the  appointment  agreed  upon  does 
not  take  place.** 

Now,  so  the  matter  stands,  I  think, 
up  to  that  day  ;  on  that  day  a  new  person 
is  introduced  upon  the  stage,  for  upon 
that  day  a  person  of  the  name  of  Tyvt- 
dale,  (Joseph  Tyndale),  one  other  of  the 
defendants,. is  introduced  by  Gibbons  to 
Dr.  Back.  To  the  very  great  surprise  of 
Dr.  Back,  he  found  that  Tyndale,  al- 
though only  two  days  had  passed  since 
the  deposit  of  the  half  of  the  ^500  note, 
that  by  some  means  or  other  that  j£500 
note  has  got  shifted  into  the  hands  of 
Tyndale,  or  at  least  that  Tyndale  pro- 
duces an  engagement  that  he  has  it  in  his 
hands,  that  he  only  retains  the  JC500  until 
he  has  performed  his  engagement  with 
Gibbons, — thus  getting  one  link  further 
on,  as  if  he  was  the  party  to  receive  the 
money,  he  was  to  procure  some  other 
person,  this  Tyndale,  for  instance,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  who  was  to  receive 
the  money  if  he  procured  the  appoint- 
ment, or  a  part  of  it,  or  what  agreement 
was  made  between  them  we  know  not, 
and  it  was  immaterial  to  inquire;  bat 
the  agreement  entered  into  with  Gflibons 
was  by  some  means  or  oUier  tnuntferred 

to 
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to  Joseph  Tyndale.  This  num,  Tyndale, 
seems  to  express  some  degree  of  disap- 
pointment Uiat  the  whole  matter  has  not 
been  concluded,  and  promised  very  largely 
that  a  very  little  time  should  elapse  till  it 
is ;  at  the  same  time,  as  he  naturally  sup- 
posed that  Dr.  Back  would  begin  to  be  a 
little  impatient  as  his  money  had  been 
lodged,  he  endeavoured  to  put  him  off  for 
some  time  upon  the  impracticability  of.  its 
being  then  immediately  concluded  on  ac- 
count of  the  existing  state  of  things; 
stating,  that  the  ministry  being  unsettled, 
there  wds  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  this 
cadetcy  appointment.  What  part  of  the 
ministry  he  alluded  to  I  know  not,  but  I 
believe  that  was  as  true  as  many  other 
statements  I  shall  have  to  refer  to.  I 
need  not  remind  you,  that  that  was  exactly 
the  time  that  there  was  a  change  effecting 
m  the  administration  of  the  country. 

So,  gentlemen,  the  matter  rests,  con- 
siderably to  the  apparent  disappointment 
of  Dr*  Back,  who  was  urging  the  com- 
pletion of  this  matter  till  the  25th,  and 
then  it  is  stated  that  the  matter  will  very 
soon  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  another 
person  is  introduced — Capt.  Despard,  ano- 
ther of  the  defendants — he  comes  in,  and 
states  his  great  surprise  that  a  matter  of 
this  sort  has  been  allowed  to  be  under  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  Tyndale 
— he  does  not  wonder  that  this  disap- 
pointment has  taken  place,  but,  he  says,  I 
will  put  you  into  a  way  to  get  it  com- 
pleteid  directly.  I  will  introduce  you  to 
a  partner  of  a  great  East- India  House, 
Mr.  Anstice,  who  is  one  of  the  defend- 
ants. But  before  Capt.  Despard  makes 
bis  appearance,  which  I  think  was  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day,  there  has  been  an 
application  made  to  Dr.  Back  to  furnish 
the  remaining  part  of  the  money,  which 
was  to  be  the  payment  for  a  cadetship. 
You  recollect  only  ^500  have  been  al- 
ready advanced ;  it  is  stated  that  not  a 
single  step  can  be  taken  further  in  the  pro- 
cess of  this  matter,  unless  there  is  ano- 
ther note  of  £300f  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  cut  in  two,  and  deposited,  one 
lialf  with  IV^r.  Gibbons,  and  the  other 
kept :  that  is  done  on  the  25th  of  April ; 
so  that  now  you  perceive  that  all  the 
money  that  was  to  be  forthcoming  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser  has  been  parted 
with  by  him,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Gibbons,  who  appears  to  be  the 
stakeholder.  I  have  told  you  that  Capt 
Despard  affected  a  high  tone ;  he  speaks 
with  the  same  disrespect  of  Mr.  Tyndale, 
that  Mr.  Tyndale  had  expressed  towards 
Mr.  Gibbons,  and  that  now  the  money 
had  been  advanced,  there  could  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  carrying  it  into  effect ;  I  will 
take  ydu  to  a  person,  and  the  matter  shall 
be  managed  immediately,  and  he  accord- 
ingly takes  him  •  to  Great  St.  Helen's, 
wuerc  Capr.  Anstice  has    a    counting- 


house ;  and  when  he  gets  there,  he  finds 
Capt.  Anstice  stating  to  him,  that  he  has 
had  in  his  custody  for  some  time  the  half 
of  that  ^500  note,  and  when  the  other  is 
applied  to  it,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  the  armngement  into  effect,  so 
that  this  money  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  three  of  the  perEk)ns  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you — ^between  Mr.  Gibbons* 
Mr.  Tyndale,  and  Capt.  Anstice— and 
that  Capt  Despard  is  the  person  who 
cements  and  links  together  all  three,  be- 
ing the  medium  of  introduction  of  the  one 
to  the  other.  During  this  time  Capt. 
Despard  is  as  full  of  his  promises  as  the 
preceding  persons ;  he  states  a  little  dif- 
ficulty has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
director  he  named  not  being  in  town, 
that  that  director,  or  another  he  named, 
are  tlie  persons  from  whom  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. I  do  not  mention  the  names  at 
present;  if  their  names  should  appear  they 
are  in  court,  and  they  are  ready  upon  their 
oaths  to  deny  having  any  share  in  its  par- 
ticipation— in  short,  it  is  only  the  means 
by  which  these  inferior  persons,-»who 
are  gulling  the  public  in  endeavouring  to 
impose  upon  their  betters  in  society,  and 
obtaining  an  introduction  to  directors, — it 
is  only  the  mode  by  which  they  carry  their 
base  intentions  into  execution. 

We  then  come  down,  gentlemen,,  to 
the  25tli  April,  and  that  is  the  most  im^ 
portant  part  of  the  case,  because  upon 
the  next  day  it  is  that  for  the  first  timi^ 
Capt.  Prescott  will  be  brought  forward 
to  your  notice.  Gentlemen,  I  will  now 
trace  out,— because  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  make  the  matter  clear  to  you, 
— after  observing  that  upon  the  25th  of 
April  the  name  of  Capt.  Prescott  is 
brought  forward,  I  will  go  on  and  trace 
the  remainder  of  tlie  parties  up  to  the 
time  when  the  detection  takes  place ;  but 
I  will  refer  back  to  this  25th  of  April,  to 
shew  how  far  the  evidence  will  implicate 
Capt.  Prescott  in  a  guilty  knowledge,  or 
means  of  knowledge,  of  this  transaction. 

Gentlemen :  upon  the  27th  of  April, 
Dr.  Back  attends  again  according  to  ap- 
pointment at  Capt.  Anstice's  ofiice,  which 
is  at  $t  Helen's ;  he  is  informed  that 
nothing  as  yet  is  accomplished ;  he  beguis 
to  be  extremely  anxious,  perhaps  not  so 
anxious  as  if  the  money  was  his  own ;  he 
would  probably  then  have  urged  with  a 
greater  degree  of  vigour  the  completion 
of  the  contract,  but  he  shewed  sufficient 
to  induce  them  to  promise  to  put  into 
exercise  all  their  powers  to  get  it  com- 
pleted. He  calls  there  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  nothing 
takes  place.  At  last  Capt  Despaid,  who 
is  still  appearing  upon  the  stage  at  Capt. 
Anstice's  and  is  the  conductor  ^f  Dr. 
Back,  Capt.  Despard  states  he  had  sent 
to  Itegent  Street  to  have  some  inteEeourue 
vdth  the  gentleman,  who  was  ti$r-ptoture 
'  ■  •  ■  \.\\^ 
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the  appointment :  this  is  veiy  much  to 
tlie  surprise  of  Dr.  Back,  who  had  never 
before  heard  of  any  person  in   Regent 
Street ;  he  asked,  why  do  you  introduce  9 
]»ew  person  to  us ;  I  thought  you  ,told  U9 
that   A,  JB,  or  C,  at  the  head  of  af^irs, 
was  the.  person  to  whom  you  looked : 
why  do  yoQ  now  say  a  stranger  is  the 
person  from  whom  you  are  to  obtain  it  ? 
He  could  get  no  answer  to  the  question^ 
but  on  the  following  day  Capt.  Despard 
called  again  and  said  all  was  finished.  He 
said  that  at  .first,  but  he  corrected  him- 
self and  said*  '*  all  will  be  completed  im- 
mediately:  there  is  no  doubt   that  all 
will  lie  imme(fiately  right.**   Still  nothing 
came..    The  morning  of  Saturday,   th^ 
S8th  of  April,   was  wasting  away,  Dr. 
Back  calling  f^om  time  to  tiooe  ;  put  off 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  cal^ling  again  ; 
nothing  comes  forward  in  the  course  of 
that  morning ;  until  at  last  Capt.  Anstice^ 
being  tired  out,  says  "  we  will  go  together 
to  a  gentleman  at  Waterloo  Place,  Re- 
gent Street,  and  we  will  see  what  is  to 
happen  there.**     Accordingly  Dr.  Back, 
accompanied  by  Capt.  Anstice,  goes  to  the 
office  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  An- 
drews, in  Regent  Street,  who  is  another 
of  the  defendants  upon  the  record.    He 
does  hot  see  hkn  when  he  gets  there : 
Mr.  Andrews  is  absent,  but  had  left  word 
he  shouldi  be  there  at  a  certain  time ;  al- 
though they  \yait  long  beyond  that  time, 
Mr.  Andrews  does  not  m^ke  his  appear- 
ance.    Then  it  is  agreed  that  theyery 
next  morning  Dr.  Back  shall  call  upon 
Capt.  Anstice  at  his  private  house,  and 
they  shall  go  together  to  Mr.  Andrews  at 
his  private  house,  and  see  what  was  going 
on  as  to  this  appointment— that  will  be 
on  Sunday;  and  accordingly  on  Sunday, 
the  29th  of  April,  Dr.  Back  and  Capt. 
Anstice  called  upon   Mr.  Andrews  and 
saw  Mr.  Andrews,  and  a  conversation 
takes  place.     The  pi^cise  purport  of  the 
conversation  will  be  explained  to  you  by 
the  witness  when  he  comes.     The  effect 
of  it  was,  that  every  thing  would  be  com- 
pleted on  the  following  day.    At  the  same 
time  a  great  .caution  is  given  to  him  not 
to  say  any  thiog  upon  the  subject  to  any 
bo^y ;  that  it  is  extremely  important  that 
no  one  should  know  what  was  going  on» 
and  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  it  was 
not  completed,  for  his  client  was  in  great 
want  of  money  at  that  time,  and.  it  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  him  to  receive 
k.     So  that  now  I  have  introduced  ano- 
ther defendant,  to  you,   Mr.   Andrews. 
Gentlemen,    Monday  was  the  30th  of 
April,  and  that  ]\f  onday  t^e  30th  of  April 
had  been  fixe^  by  Mr.  Andrews  and  Capt. 
Anstice  for  the  purpose  of  fully  complet- 
ine  the  transaction.     StiU  there  is  some 
delay,   and  some  fresh  excuse  why  the 
appointment  does  not  come  for^'ard.  You 
will  hear  the  reason  why,  when  I  come 


to  state  to  you  what  was  going  on  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  at  the  East- 
India  House,  between  the  nominating 
and  recommending  directors. 

On  tliis  day,  the  30th  of  April,  another 
of  the  parties,  we  had  long  unce  forgotten 
in  the  transaction,  steps  forward  agaie* 
Mr.  Gibbons  sends  a  note  or  this  day, 
^*  Sir,  I  am  quite  in  the  dark,**  this  is  t» 
Dr.  Back,  '*  as  to  what  i»  going  on*  I 
went  to  Mr.  Anstice*s  at  three  o*ckwk» 
being  told  you  were  to  be  there  at  thai 
time,  but  did  not  meet  yon^  and  aftar 
waiting  half  an  hour  was  told  you  had 
been  and  gone.  I  was  desirous- of  know- 
ing what  was  likely  to  be  done,  as  I  am 
keeping  an  infantry  appointraeat  opcn^ 
and  the  party  complains  of  my  not  giving 
an  answer.  I  shall  expect  to  see  yon  m 
the  mornings  and  will  call  here  «boot 
eleven.**  A  pretty  good  intimation  of  tht 
necessity  of  making  these  inquiries,  when 
Mr.  Gibbons  talks  so  quietly  that  he  is 
keeping  an  infantry  app(Hntment  epen^ 
and  he  desires  to  know  what  is  to  beoomt 
of  it,  as  the  owner  was  knpatient.  I 
think  it  was  high  time  for  the  Oompanyy 
when  they  discovered  any  thing  of  tlus 
sort,  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom,  and  see 
who  were  the  guilty  parties.  However,  I 
only  introduce  this  to  shew  that  on  tiliis 
day  Gibbons  steps  forward  again,  who 
supposes  that  this  has  got  into  some 
other  train,  and  that  he  shall  not  receive 
the  money  he  expects.  It  is  only  one  pRM^ 
among  others,  that  the  parties  cannot 
trust  each  other,  and  that  they  aie  intio* 
ducing  link  after  link  in  order  Aatyoa 
may  not  be  able  to  trace  it  out. 

That  brings  us  to  the  next  day,  Tuesday 
the  1st  of  May,  when  a  letter  arrives  froB 
Capt.  Anstice  addressed  to  Col.  £dwaids 
(a  nom  de  guerre^  while  he  was  eonductiiv 
this  business^  stating  that  he  must  either 
come  by  himself,  or  send  his  son  by  hioN 
self,  to  Mr.  Andrews*s  office  in  Regeat 
Street.  Matters  are  now  arriving  veiy 
closely  to  their  ultimate  termination,  far 
on  the  very  following  day,  Wednradiy 
the  2d,  the  whole  of  the  scheme  takes 
effect,  and  the  evidence  we  bring  forward 
will  be  complete.  Accordingly,  the  fal- 
lowing day  the  son  goes  early  by  himself 
to  Mr.  Andrews^s  house,  and  there  ha 
discovered  a  stranger  he  had  never  aeen 
before,  bat  who  turned  out  to  be  Mr. 
Sutton,  one  other  of  the  defendants  upon 
the  record. 

What  does  young  Mr.  Back  go  Atie 
for  >  He  goes  for  the  purpose  of  fiUiaf 
up  one  part  of  this  printed  form  which  it 
was  necessary  he  should  fill  np  hin- 
self,  and  which  had  been  left  unitt- 
ed  up  till  that  moment  it  is  put  inta 
his  hands,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  An* 
drews,  by  Sutton,  with  a  pendUnnk 
upon  it  denoting  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  filled  up ;  in  fact,  containing  the 
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name  of  the  diveetor  wko  bad  reocmi- 
mended  hhn  to  th«  preferment:  so  that 
there  you  have  a  new  person  in  that  stage 
introduced  you  see  at  the  last  moment* 
Sutton ;  but  at  the  most  important  stagey 
because  it  is  just  preceding  that  time 
when  the  £300  and  kbOO  notes  are  to  be 
made  complete,  and  when  they  would  be 
efficient  in  the  hands  of  the  bearer. 

As  soon  as  that  is  done.  Dr.  Back  is 
told  to  repair  to  the  £ast-India  House, 
and  that  Mr.  Sutton  and  Oapt.  Anstice 
will  be  there  as  soon  as  he  is.     Accord*- 
iogly  on  the  2d  of  May  they  both  proceed 
from  the  west  end  of  the  town,  first  to  the 
Monument  coffee-house,  where  Dr.  Qlfifc 
had  appointed  to  be  present,  before  alRhe 
parties  repaired  to  the  India-House  to 
pass  this  young  man.     They  proceed  to 
the  Monument  coffee-house,  and  there 
they  find  Dr.  Back,  and  a  conversation 
takea  place  as  to  the  remaining  halves  of 
the  two  notes,  the  parties  insisting — that 
is*  Andrews  and  Sutton  insisting — that 
they  would  have  both  the  halves  of  the 
notes  delivered  to  them  before  they  would 
stir  a  step  further;  but  Dr.  Back,  who 
seems  to  have  some  intelligence  upon 
thb  subject,  saying,  **  No,  it  is  quite  suf- 
ficient if  I  trust  you  with  the  half  of  the 
£300 ;  I  will  not  give  you  the  half  of  the 
£500  until  the  young  man  is  actually 
passed ;  we  will  all  go  together,  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  passed  the  ha&  of  the  other 
shall  be  put  into  your  hands."     At  last  it 
is  so  agreed,  a  considerate  discussion 
having  taken  place.     The    half  of  that 
note  having  been  delivered  to  Sutton, 
who  is  to  apply  for  the  other  half  to 
Gapt.  Anstice,  they  proceed  together  to 
the  India^House,   and  when  they  come 
there,  the  papers  then  being  completed 
and  filled  up,  they  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  clerk,  a  Mr.   Haldane,  one  of  the 
clerks  in  the  Cadet  office,  it  having  been 
previously  arranged  and  orders  given,  that 
the  -  moment  the  papers  came  in,  they 
should  be  handed  up  to  the  Committee  of 
Directors.     Jn  consequence  of  that   I 
need  not  state  the  young  man  was  unable 
to  pass,  and  the  whole  thing  is  blown  up. 
Sutton  is  found  at  an  opposite  house,  very 
much  alarmed,  to. which  Dr.  Back  goes 
back.     He  finds  Sutton  alone,  or  Sutton 
and  Andrews  together,  and  stating  he 
should  be  a  ruined  man  if  this  matter  was 
discovered,  and  then  stating  he  was  Sut- 
ton and  giving  his  direction,  and  I  believe 
it  will  appear  at  a  subsequent  period  that 
he  goes  down  to  Dr.  Back  to  make  in- 
quiries.    On  the  same  day  I  should  state 
that  Gibbons  is  found  just  at  the  time  the 
parties  enter  the  India-House  watching  in 
the  office  to  see   what  was  going  on, 
knowing  that  the  passing  of  the  young 
man  will  take  place  that  day,  to  take  a 
share  in  the  plunder.     Dr.  Back  asks, 
**  what  do  you  do  here  ?     We  have  bad 


nothing  to  do  with  fon  for  the  last  six 
months.**  Oibbona  says,  "  I  come  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Wright,  to  get 
the  difference  between  the  sum  we  first 
named  and  the  sum  you  have  got  it  for ; 
for  as  I  told  you  it  would  cost  900  gui- 
neas and  you  have  got  it  for  J680O,  there 
is  J^145  to  spare,  and  I  n>ean  to  have  the 
odd  i:45  and  give  Wright  the  ;fl00." 
That  shews  the  connexion  between  all  the 
parties  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  pretty  mudi  the 
outline  of  the  case  against  the  first  seven 
of  the  defendants,  and  upon  that  evidenc^ 
even  if  ,it  had  not  been  corroborated  as  it 
is  now,  beyond  all  dispute,  b^  the  acts  of 
the  parties  themselves  pleadmg  guilty  to 
the  indictment,  and  one  of  them  taking  a 
verdict  by  consent,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  of  your 
uitelligence  that  they  were  aU  of  them» 
and  not  pUrt,  guilty  of  the  transaction. 

But  I  come  now  to  state  the  &cts  that 
rekite  to  Mr.  Prescott,  and  I  begin  by 
stating  that  there  is  not  the  least  ehaige 
against  him,  nor  am  I  instructed  to  state, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  any  actual  participa- 
tion in  the  money  giyen  for  this  appoint- 
ment He  is  charged  only  with  having 
abused  the  situation  he  held  by  knowing, 
or  at  least  having  certain  means  of  know- 
ledge of,  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  this  transaction  by  Suttoti,  and 
yet  lending  his  aid  to  it  by  giving  Sutton 
the  patronage  so  to  be  disposed  of. 

Now,  what  is  the  exact  connexion  be- 
tween Sutton  and  Mr.  Prescott  I  am  not 
able  to  trace  out ;  they  are  friends^  and 
have  long  been  intimate  and  acquainted. 
That  Sutton  is  a  person  who  has  served 
Mr.  Prescott  very  much  in  the  course  of 
some  elections  that  have  taken  plac^ 
that  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  provj^ 
and  whether,  by  having  this  patronage  in 
his  power,  Capt.  Pr^cott  thinks  proper 
actually  to  sell  it  and  convert  the  money 
to  his  own  use,  or  whether  he  thinlc» 
proper  to  give  it  to  a  person  from  whom 
he  has  received  services  and  is  indebted, 
that  that  person  may  convert  it  into  mo^ 
ney  and  apply  it  to  his  own  purposes,  doea 
not  make  any  material  degree  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  parties  accused :  in  either 
case  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  puiv 
poses  for  which  this  public  trust  is  re- 
posed  in  him,  is  rather  a  shade  in  the  de- 
gree of  guilt,  than  in  the  degree  of  fraud. 

But  I  now  proceed  to  state  the  evi* 
dence  that  will  affect  Mr.  Prescott.     It 
will  appear  that  on  Thursday  the  26tii 
April,  he  made  application  to  another 
director,  Col.  Toone,  a  gentleman  who 
has    been  a    director  of   the  Compa 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  to  lend  m 
which  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  tl"^ 
action,  an  appointment  for  that  ywr 
cadetship  in  the  Madtaa  ea.^ra&Ltn. 
Toone  said  he  waa  eistroxfteX^  Hiwtt 
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it ;.  that  no  man  in  England  was  more 
Mrelcome  to  his  patronage  than  Mr.  Pres- 
cott.  This  was  on  Thursday  the  26th 
April,  and  I  have  already  stated,  while  I 
was  mentioning  the  other  steps  in  the 
transaction,  that  this  was  the  day  imme- 
diately  following  that  upon  which  the 
^800  had  been  completely  deposited  in 
the  city  with  Gibbons  or  Capt.  Anstice. 
It  seems  that  on  the  Friday  some  conver- 
sation had  taken  place  at  the  East-India 
House  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
state ;  I  only  state  it  as  occasioning  an 
act  done  by  Col.  Toone  ;  but  some  con- 
versation took  place  at  the  India- House 
that  made  Col.  Toone  uneasy  at  the  pro- 
mise that  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Prescott 
•to  lend  him  this  appointment,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  Col.  Toone  called  upon 
Mr.  Prescott,  or  met  him  at  the  India- 
House,  and  a  conversation  ensues  that  it 
will  be  extremely  important  for  you  to 
bear  in  your  minds.  You  will  perceive 
when  this  paper  is  put  into  your  hands, 
that  there  is  a  letter,  signed  by  the  party 
.who  recommends  any  young  man  to  the 
appointment  under  the  East- India  Com- 
pany, in  which  he  states  that  he  declares 
.upon  his  honour,  that  he  received  the  no- 
mination of  cadet  for  the  Madras  cavalry 
from  one  of  the  directors  gratuitously, 
and  that  *'  I  have  given  it  gratuitously  to 
Mr.  Edward  Dfake  Back,  with  whose 
&mily  and  connexions  I  am  well  acquaint- 
ed." There  is  upon  every  one  of  the 
papers,  before  a  cadet  can  be  passed,  a 
letter  written  by  the  recommending  per- 
son to  the  directors,  from  which  it  is 
called  a  recommendatory  letter,  and  there 
is  an  assertion  from  this  person  so  recom- 
mending, that  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  connexions  and  the  family  of  the  per- 
son so  recommended  to  notice  ;  in  fact, 
that  is  the  only  security  the  directors 
have  that  their  patronage  shall  not  be 
abused ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  young 
men  brought  forward,  but  each  individual 
director  knows  the  person  to  whom  he 
has  given  his  patronage,  and  if  he  can 
trust  him,  he  sees  his  name  at  the  bottom 
of  the  letter,  that-  he  is  either  the  parent 
of  the  party,  or  well  acquainted  with  the 
party  recommended  :  the  only  pledge  the 
directors  have  left  that  improper  persons 
shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  service  of 
the  Company,  is  this  letter  of  the  party 
so  recommending. 

Gentlemen,  upon  this  occasion,  instead 
of  being  signed,  as  the  letter  ought  to  have 
been,  by  some  person  who  had  actually 
recommended  young  Mrl  Back  to  this 
patronage  of  the  Company,  this  document 
is  irregularly,  and  unusually,  and  there- 
fore I  say  improperly,  signed  by  Mr.  Pres- 
cott himself.  What  does  Mr.  Prescott 
assert  in  this  letter  ?  He  asserts  that  3K)ung 
,Mr*  Buck  is  a  person  with  whose  famVlY 
«R(2  couaexioas  h0  is  weU  aiccv\XBu:il^  *, 


this  is  B^ed  by  Mr.  Prescott  ^t  the  East- 
India  House  on    Saturday  the  28th  of 
April.     I  have  told  you,  on  Friday  after- 
noon something  had  occurred  to  render 
the  mind  of  Col.  Toone  uneasy  that  he 
had  given  this  offer,  and  a  conversation 
takes  place  to  which  I  wish  to  callyour 
attention.     Col.  Toone    asks  Mr.  Pres- 
cott what  he  knows  of  young  Mr.  Back, 
what  he  knows  of  his  connexions :  the 
answer  given — I  wish  to  give  it  in  the  veiy 
words — is  this,  he  stated  "  that  he  knew 
the  young  man*s  father— that  he  was  a 
respectable  clergynmn  residing  in  Devon- 
8hire-~that  the  young  man  wanted  only 
tw^  months  to  be  twenty- two  years  of 
age,  and  that  he  was  as  fine  a  youth  as 
any  in  England.'*     I  am  sorry  to  say, 
gentlemen,  that  not  one  part  of  this  as* 
sertion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact.    Mr. 
Prescott  did  not  know  the  &ther  of  Mr. 
Back — he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the 
father  before  this  transaction— -Dr.  Back 
was  not  a  clergyman  in  Devonshire  for 
the  last  twelve  years — ^he  had  been  living 
abroad,  and  I  believe  has  not  been  in 
Devonshire  for  a  longer  period  tiian  the 
twelve  years  in-question — the  young  man 
wanted  more  than  two  months  of  t^venty- 
two«-he  was  not  at  this  period  more  than 
twenty-one  and  a  half,  and  this  is  not  an 
immaterial  allegation,  because  the  time  at 
which  a  young  man  would  be  superan- 
nuated being  twenty-two,  the  nearer  he 
approaches  to  that  age,  the  more  neces- 
sary it  is  that  all  due  diligence  shall  be 
used  to  procure  the  appointment ;   there 
is  the  more  occasion  to  look  about  to  see 
that  the  young  man  is  provided  for ;  that 
assertion  was  one  not  founded   on  fact ; 
and  when  he  asserts  he  is  as  fme  a  youth 
as  any  in  England,  I  am  told  that  that  is 
by  no  means  a  proper  and  just  description 
of  the  gentleman ;  however,  he  will  be 
called  as  a  witness,  and  you  will  see  whe- 
ther that  is  a  proper  description  of  the 
party ;  so  that  you  have  the  letter  filled 
up  irregularly  by  the  person  who  ought 
not  to  have  subscribed  it,  but  who  ought 
to  have  insisted  on  the  party  who  had 
obtained  the  recommendation  from  him 
to  have  been  the  recommendation  upon 
the  face  of  the  letter :  and  who  is  that 
party  ?  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying  it  is 
Sutton ;  the  facts  of  the  case  shew  it  was 
Sutton,  and  Sutton  only.    Sutton  ought 
to  have  written  this  letter,  and  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, instead  of  being  the  party  recom- 
mending, ought  to  have  been  tiie  nomi- 
nator ;  he  ought  to  have  been  the  director 
nominating,  and  Sutton  the  party  recom- 
mending. Why  was  this  alteration  ?  why 
was  not  Sutton  used  as  the  name  ?  why 
was  not  he  brought  forward  on  this  occa- 
sion as  the  party  who  recommended  the 
young  man  ?  I  must  draw  the  inference, 
QkUd  the  justice  or  the  want  of  propriety  .in 
xxviCitCw^  \X\ft  \wl^i^\!k!ci^  \fi^^VV^  l^t^  to  yeii ; 
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I  must  taf-4ieoau8e  a  very  short  period 
before  that,  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  very  same  transaction  took  place,  his. 
giving  an  appointment  to  Sutton,  and 
Sutton  has  signed  the  recommendatory 
letter  in  February  before  that,  and  Mr. 
Prescott  had  been  the  nominating  di- 
rector.  I  say,  therefore,  you  will  judge 
whether  the  inference  is  a  just  one,  that 
the  object  was  not  to  bring  forward  the 
nande  of  Sutton  in  these  papers,  that  re- 
course was  had  to  this  mode  of  filling  up 
the  paper,  and  that  the  ordinary  business 
and  regular  course  of  making  this  ap- 
pointment was  not  adopted. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  now  got  to  Satur- 
day the  28th,  on  which  day  the  conversa- 
tion takes  place  I  have  alluded  to.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning  of  the  28th 
Mr.  Prescott  goes  or  sends  to  the  office 
ef  the  cadet  clerks,  Mr.  Prescott  having 
a  right  to  do  that  as  all  the  other  directors 
have.  A  clerk  of  the  name  of  Sharp,  a 
person  who .  will  be  called  to  you,  will 
Mate  what  took  place.  Mr.  Prescott 
produced  this  printed  paper,  filled  up  in 
the  manner  I  have  stated  to  you.  I 
pause  to  ask  you,  how  could  this  paper 
come  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Prescott?  I 
have  shewn,  this  paper  was  given  by  his 
friend,  and  former  manager  in  this  trans- 
action, to  Dr.  Back,  to  be  filled  up  to  a 
certain  extent ;  I  have  shewn  you  it  was 
transmitted  back  to  Gibbons,  and  it  is  a 
perfect  blank.  What  becomes  of  the  pa- 
per from  its  reaching  Gibbons  to  its  ap- 
? earing  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Prescott? 
^et  that  be  explained.  I  suppose  in  ex- 
planation of  it,  that  Sutton  is  the  person 
whom  I  have  shewn  to  be  colleaguing 
with  the  others,  and  one  of  the  parties  in 
the  conspiracy,  that  Sutton  must  have 
been  the  person,  who,  as  he  had  asked 
this  favour  of  Mr.  Prescott,  so  he  had 
put  this  appointment  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Gibbons :  he  tells  Sharp  the  manner 
in  which  the  remaining  part  shall  be  filled 
up,  but  as  if  he  felt  conscious  at  the  mo- 
ment there  was  something  irregular  in 
this,  he  sajrs,  "  but  will  this  be  regular  ?" 
•*  No,*'  says  the  clerk,  "  that  is  not  re- 
gular; the  name  of  the  person  who  solicit- 
ed the  appointment  and  obtained  it  from 
the  director,  the  person  who  recom- 
mends the  candidate,  the  friend  of  the 
young  man  who  is  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  the  director,  should  be  the  per- 
son to  sign  it ;  you  ought  not  to  sign  it, 
you  are  the  nominator ;  and  although  it  is 
your  own,  you  have  borrowed  it  from  Co- 
lonel Toone,  and  you  ought  to  have 
signed  it,  and  the.  real  party  should  have 
nominated  him.  Shall  I  make  out  the 
piqier  inthe  usual  way  ?'*  He  says  "  no ;  I 
have  given  Colonel  Tooi)e  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  fill  it  up  in  the  usual  way  and  I 
wiU  sigb  it  myself**  and  he  signs  it ;  and  a 
^notehftobe  written  accompanying  this  and 


it  is  to  be'  6ent  to  Colondl  Toone  at  the  < 
west  end  of  the  town.  About  nine  o'clock . 
in  the  evening  a  sealed  paper  comes  con- 
taining this  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
containing  also  a  note  written  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Abington,  who  was  the 
head  clerk  of  the  offiice,  but  who  had  been 
absent  that  day  from  illness,  but  in  whose 
name  it  was  written  at  the  express  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prescott.  A  sealed  paper 
enclosing  this  note  and  these  documents 
arrives  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Toone, 
it  being  necessary  for  him  to  make  the 
ultimate  signature  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as 
the  party  who  declares  that  to  his  belief 
all  is  correct.  I  have  already  told  you 
what  had  taken  place  in  Colonel  Toone's 
mind ;  he  was  still  so  dissatisfied,  even 
that  night  he,  writes  one  note  to  Mr*  Ab- 
ington at  the  East  India  House,  request- 
ing that  the  young  man  should  not  pass 
until  he  had  seen  him  himself;  and  he 
writes  another  note,  which  he  sent  by  his 
own  servant  to  Mr.  Prescott,  the  defen- 
dant, telling  him  he  must  not  bring  him 
to  the  India- House  to  pass  him  until  he 
has  seen  him,  and  he  is  satisfied  he  is  the 
person  represented  to  be. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  follow  up  this  sealed 
parcel,  it  takes  a  very  different  course 
from  that  which  was  intended ;  it  arrives 
at  Colonel  Toone's,  and  he,  after  signing 
it,  redirects  it  to  Mr.  Abington,  the  head 
clerk  of  the  office.  An  East-  India  House 
messenger,  who  had  received  his  previous 
instructions,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  Mr. 
Abington,  carries  it  on  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Prescott,  and  Mr.  Prescott  breaks 
open  the  seal  and  obtains  possession  of 
this  paper.  The  next  day  is  Sunday,  and 
nothing  is  done  upon  this  part  of  the 
transaction.  Ihave  already  stated  on  what 
the  other  members  were  occupied  on  this 
day :  they  were  calling  at  Mr.  Andrews's 
private  house.  Monday  morning  comes ; 
you  recollect  the  note  written  to  Mr.. 
Prescott,  requesting  him  to  attend  wfth 
the  young  man,  and  produce  him  before 
any  thing  was  done  with  the  papers.  On. 
the  Monday  morning  Colonel  Toone  goes 
to  the  India- Houfle ;  no  one  appears 
from  Mr.  Prescott,  nor  the  young  man 
himself :  therefore  although  Mr.  Prescott 
had  received  this  intimation  of  the  doubt 
existing  on  Colonel  Toone's  mind,  and 
his  anxiety  that  all  should  be  set  right 
before,  the  appointment  was  ultimately 
made,  he  does  not  do  that,  which  I  must 
say  any  man  who  was  occupied  in  a 
straight-forward  course  ^ould  be  most 
anxious  to  do,  stop  these  papers,  and 
prevent  their  being  carried  throiigh  the 
office,  until  that  explanation  had  been 
given  to  Colonel  Toone,  the  nominator, 
which  he  demanded. 

Then  again  on  the  Tuesday  morYV\^%  1 
have  stated  what  took,  v^wi^  \  VJQWt^\&i«i- 
thing  further  as  to  Mt.  'PtBWi'D^  «w«vX 
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this*  that  while  the  young  man  is  there  he 
calls  the  young  man  before  him,  and  asks 
him  how  old  he  is,  and  whether  be  likes  to 
go  to  India  j  but  not  a  syllable  upon  that 
point  which  ought  to  have  excited  a  sus- 
picion in  his  mind,  not  a  word  about  the 
party  recommending  him,  or  whether  it . 
was  obtained  gratuitously  or  not ;  all  that 
which  he  must  have  known  was  passing 
hi  the  mind  of  Colonel  Toone,  and  most 
anxiously  passing  there,  all  that  is  kept 
back,  there  is  nothing  but  that  simple 
inquiry. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  iacts  of  the 
ease.  Upon  die  particular  circumstances 
that  i^pear  to  me  to  constitute  a  case 
against  the  other  defendants  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  viith.  a  word.  These 
are  the  &cts,  which  I  say  appear  to  me 
to  constitute  a  case,  if  not  of  conviction, 
at  least  of  sudi  great  suspicion  against 
the  defendant  Mr.  Prescott,  that  I  do 
take  on  me  to  say  the  directors  would  not 
have  performed  their  duty  to  the  public 
if  they  had  not  included  his  name  in  the 
present  indictment.  First,  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  a  sale  had  been  effect- 
ed of  a  cavalry  appointment  for  tlie  sum 
a £900 ;  that  is  put^eyond  all  dispute.  It 
is  in  the  next  place  clear  that  the  party 
who  obtained  the  advantage  of  the  ap- 
pointment, obtained  it  through  the  means 
•f  Mr.  Prescott ;  it  is  clear  he  is  a  stran- 
ger  to  Mr.  Prescott,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  party  who  had  recommended  him  to 
Mr.  Prescott  bad  a  short  time  before  ob- 
tained a  similar  appointment  for  another 
person. 

It  is  dear  that  Mr.  Prescott  has  signed 
Ais  recommendatory  letter,  not  in  the 
Ordinary  course ;  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
commendation to  which  his  name  is  sub- 
scribed  contains  facts  that  are  not  founded 
in  truth ;  it  will  be  proved  to  you  beyond 
dispute,  that  when  bis  particular  attention 
is  called  to  these  facts,  a  conversation  takes 
place  between  Col.  Toone  and  himself, 
m  whicii  he  states  his  attention  being 
ealled  to  it,  facts  not  consistent  with  the 
truth ;  it  is  clear  that  the  paper  which  we 
have  traced  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, by  some  means  or  other  comes  into 
tiie  hands  of  Mr.  Prescott;  it  is  clear 
that  when  that  paper  is  sent  by  itself  at 
night,  directed  to  Col.  Toone,  it  gets 
bade  into  his  hands  again,  not  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  intended  by  Col.  Toone, 
for  by  him  it  was  directed  and  addressed, 
and  intended  to  be  passed  back  to  tlie 
regular  office ;  but  there  is  at  least  this 
ket,  which  appears  to  me  to  afford  the 
most  pr^;nant  evidence  against  him,  that 
when  all  those  suspicions  were  raised,  he 
knew  what  Col.  Toone*s  mind  was  work- 
ing upon,  and  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  atqp  the  papers  till  a  satisfkctory  ex- 
pliition  WM  givieti;  he  does  not  oiify  not 
ir«0p  Iht  ajpfomtDMiit  intdc  fM  thit  pur- 


pose, but  he  aUows,  as  for  as  lie  is  coa- 
cemed,  the  previous  paper  to  pass ;  it  ii 
not  necessary  to  state,  that  the  chaamtti 
and  directors,  and  committee,  bad  taken 
effectual  care  that  the  pfm>er  shoukl  not 
pass,  and  that  was  the  course  followed. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case ;  tf  any 
observations  I  have  made  do  not  appear 
to  you  to  deserve  the  weight  that  in  my 
mind  I  am  giving  them»  you  will  reject 
them.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  this  cast, 
I  am  sure  I  only  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  directors  in  saying,  that  they  would  be 
most  happy,  if  after  this  full  investigatioo, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Prescott  should  appear 
perfectly  unconnected  with  the  traMSC- 
tion,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  wiA 
give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  also^  but  I 
should  have  deserted  the  duty  tioA  hv 
placed  me  here,  if  I  had  not  made  ths 
observations  that  appeared  to  me  Wy 
to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  to  bt 
brought  before  you. 

The  following  was  the  evidence  Jcr  tk$ 
prosecution* 

The  Rev.  Edward  Back,  P.D.*  en- 
mined  by  Mr.  Serj.  Bosanquet.  Wit- 
ness resided  at  Little  Hampton ;  bad 
resided  there  about  a  year  and  a  hal^  or 
nearly  two  years ;  resided  before  that  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent  for  Gpurteetf 
or  fifteen  years;  lived  in  J>evQfidiae 
about  that  time,  fourteen  or  fiifte^  yean 
ago ;  \vitness*s  son  was  born  there.  In  the 
autumn  of  1826  witness's  attentiiA.m 
attracted  by  an  advertisement  in  lk« 
Morning  Herald,  relating  to  a  good  ritoa- 
tion  for  a  young  man  who  was  indiaedto 

fo  abroad,  a  yomig  man  under  tweaty. 
n  consequence  of  that  advertiseneat 
witness  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
defendant  Wright,  at  his  owa  house,  in 
Allsop*s  Buildings,  near  the  Regent^ 
Park  ;  witness  called  upon  him. 

The  witness  identified  the  ad\'e(tiie- 
ment,  which  was  read  as  follows  :^ 

Morning  Um-ald,  Friday,  Aug,  11,  iai6.-t*'Td 
Paraits  uid  Guardians.— A  permaneDt  sitmtiPi 
of  a  respectaUe  nature  now  offers  for  a  Toulh  aa< 
der  twenty  to  go  abroad ;  his  outfit  would  iiiiilw 
means,  without  which  none  need  araly..  AdcMS 
by  letter  only,  post  paid,  to  M.  N.  si»  Ctmek 
Street,  Strand." 

Examination  continued. — 'Witness  caU* 

ed  at   Allsop's   Buildings  and  saw  Ifr* 

Wright ;  witness*  called  in  the  name  c(f 

Col.  Edwards.  It  was  intimated  to  witnitt 

that  th  e  parent  or  guardian  wonkl  not  It 

treat  ed  with ;  he  was  first  of  all  toNlM 

no  one  else  would  be  treated  witli ;  fik- 

ness  had  cards  with  the  namt  of  •GaL 

Edwards  on  them.     At  the  line  ^* 

Wright  mentioned  the  nature  of  .tte  fjp* 

pointment,  and  how  it  was  to  Ve 

he  said  £mXoT  £W0  would  be  i 

the  appointment  was  to  be  ■  radf<a||lpjii 

India  in  the  coraipany^aaervtett*"-  iiMii' 
that  it  would  be  je«X>  if  it  waa  in  the  in- 
fantry 
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IkatTf,  and  iC800  or  /£900  if  in  tke  t^ 
miTf,  iTiis  wai  a  little  more  than  twelve 
teontihs  since.  Before  that  time  witn^i 
Ind  not  understood  that  any  price  wad  t6 
be  paid  for  the  appointrtkent — quite  th6 
contrary)  and  told  Mr.  Wright  that ;  after 
learning  that  those  prices  were  asked  for 
tiie  appointment,  witnes!)  broke  off  the 
negociation.  Witness  after  this  commu- 
nicated to  the  chairman  of  the  East-In<- 
dia  Company  the  circumstances  that  had 
taken  place.  Witness  intended  to  renew 
tile  negociation,  and  before  he  did  that  h^ 
communKated  with  the  chairman  6f  the 
Company,  because  circumstances  had  al- 
tered'in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view:  wit- 
]ieM*8  son  had  be<^ome  of  age,  and  waA 
entitled  to  a  small  property  of  hid  o\>'n. 
Witness  wished  to  renew  the  negociation, 
hitt  before  doing  so  he  communicated 
with  the  chairrtian  of  the  Cothpany,  be- 
iMiae  thefft  appeared  to  be  a  mystery 
about  it,  and  he  was  afraid  that  all  was 
not  fiiir.  Witness  renewed  that  negocia- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  after 
he  bad  told  witness  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion he  was  likely  to  be  in,  and  that  it  was 
totally  against  the  law.  Witness  from 
tirae  to  time  communicated  to  the  chair- 
imn  of  the  Sast-  India  Company  the  dif- 
ferent seeps  he  took  in  this  transaction. 
In  09iMe<|uenee  of  that,  Witness  called 
agaSai  ttC  AUsop's  Buildings,  but  did  not 
foeeeed  in  ^eemg  Mr.  Wright  there  upon 
Chat  oecBi^ett.  Witness  did  not  become 
MfMfiMed  with  Mr.  Wright*s  hand- 
wrifing;  witness  received  a  letter  (handed 
to  tfa«  witness)  after  he  had  called  at 
AUsop**  BuHdirigs,  having  left  his  card 
in  the  nante  of  Col.  Edwards ;  it  was 
about  two  or  three  days  after. 

The  letter  was  put  in  and  read  ss  kA- 
lows,  after  it  had  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Thmiubi  Vari#y  to  be  in  Wright's  hand- 
wiHmg'.- 

*  IHAMj^  Uwfer  Noirton  Street,  Portland  Road, 
reb.  S7.  Uw.  addretsed  by  Mr.  Wright  to  C6L 
Edwards,  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Back. 
"  Mr.  WTight  presents  his  complhnents  to  C61. 

Biwaida,  andiMBi  to  say  that  the  opp<n'tunity  now 

Slats  for  opening  the  treaty  alluded  to  in  his  note; 
[C  ttat  be  is  gomg  out  of  town  to  morrow  for  a 
wadCoV  ted  di^,  and  will  commiasiod  a  fHend  of 
hk  to  attand  to  any  communication  or  appoint- 
ment that  CoL  fidwards  may  think  proper  to  make 
fcr  that  purpose,  being  perfectly  conversant  in 
fhoaantatteiB  Mr.  W.  oegs  to  say  that  he  only 
ennt  to  town  on  Sunday,  which  is  the  cause  of 
C<d.  Edwards  not  having  had  an  earlier  reply,  and 
riUll  fM  oMIged  by  his  addressing  him  in  future 
toNob^  Ummt  Norton  Street,  having  quitted 
hb  houae  in  iUlsop's  BuUdings.  Mr.  W.  will  feel 
MiUffed  by  an  eaxly  reply,  as  the  opportunity  may 

BOClMt  loOgk** 

The  eiamination  of  Dr.  Back  then  con- 
tinned.  Witness  called  according  to  that 
letter,  and  saw  Gibbons,  one  of  the  other 
defendants.  Witness  firmly  believed  a 
letter  shown  to  him  to  be  the  hand- writing 
«f  Gibbons ;  witness  has  corresponded 
withUm.-  The  letter  was  read  as  f^Iows : 


ft  SStti  0f  Marab  IttT*  Bddtett&d  to  Coi* 
Edwardt, 

"Mtr,  Gibbom'(on  the  part  of  Mr,  Wright)  will 
jisiaiic  Joum,  Vol,  25,  No.  148, 


med  CfA.  Edwtrfla  to-fndrrow  fit  one  (S'clock.  at  ^ 
Walbrook,  having  an  appointment  there  at  ttiat 
hour,  and  as  Col.  E.  has  desired  this  letter  to  be 
addressed  to  the  City,  it  probably  may  be  more 
oobvenient  to  him  than  Norton  Street" 

Examination  continued.  —  In  conse- 
quence of  that  note  witness  called  at 
Walbrook  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  on 
the  8th  also.  Witness  saw  Mr.  Gibbons 
at  both  times,  arid  on  both  had  conver- 
sation with  him  respecting  the  cadetcy. 
Gibbons  told  witness  the  price  of  a  cadetcy 
in  the  infiantry  was  £600,  and  the  cavalry 
900  guineas,  and  that  the  nec;ociation  waS 
to  be  conducted  by  depositing  money  iii 
the  hands  of  any  banker,  or  by  cutting 
bank  notes  in  two.  Witness  received  from 
him  a  paper  [a  paper  shewn  to  witness]. 
This  he  gave  witness  in  Walbrook,  he 
believed ;  however,  he  gave  witness  on6 
in  Walbrook  and  some  at  the  cadet  office. 
He  gave  a  blank  form  at  the  cadet  office 
and  one  in  Walbrook.  and  Gibbons  told 
witness  to  get  a  certificate  of  baptism  pro- 
perly filled  up,  and  thru  return  it  to  him. 
Witness  sent  it  into  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  filled  up,  and  return- 
ed it  filled  up  to  Mr.  Gibbons.  Giblwns 
shewed  witness  other  papers  respecting 
the  appointment  of  cadets ;  he  shewed 
him  two  different  receipts  of  money  that 
had  been  paid  him.  lie  said  it  was  an 
at^cnowledgment  to  return  the  half  notes 
in  case  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  He 
said  there  was  a  young  man  he  had  just 
passed  who  had  gone  into  the  country ; 
he  had  not  embarked  yet ;  he  ^y^»  pone 
to  take  leave  of  his  friends  in  Devonshire 
(witness  thought).  After  \vitness  had  re- 
turned the  paper  filled  un,  he  saw  Gibbons 
again  frequently.  [The  witness  then 
prdved  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter, 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Gibbons,  which 
was  read]. 

hetier  read  dated  .'W,  Walbrook,  84th  of  March 
1827,  signed  G.  H.  Gibbons,  and  addressed  to  Col. 
Edwards,  or  Dr.  Back. 

«*  Sir :  I  received  your  letter  enclosing  Mr.  Back's 
certificate,  and  which  I  was  In  hope  of  carryinff 
Into  cflTect  ere  this,  but  it  unfortunat^y  arrived  a 
day  too  late ;  as  what  I  anticipated  when  I  saw 
you  had  been  disposed  of  the  day  before  I  re- 
ceived your*s.  However,  I  have  no  doubt  of  belnir 
able  in  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  of  befing  in 
a  situation  to  fulfil  your  wishes,  having  made  ah 
engagement  to  that  effect.  I  thhik  I  can  pronire 
one  in  the  cavalry,  but  not  less  than  900  wi'neas 
will  be  taken  (indeed,  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
asking  for  one),  if  your  friend  should  wish  it,  and 
probably  from  hb  age  it  is  more  desirable;  and 
vou  are  to  recollect  it  Is  double  the  infantrv  pay. 
lam  unfortunately  called  to  Falmouth,  where' I 
am  going  this  eveninsr  to  see  my  wife,  who  lies 
dangerously  ill,  and  with  little  hopes  of  recovery. 
I  shall  be  absent  about  ten  days,  and  will  commu- 
nicate with  you  on  my  rettim,  and  you  may  con- 
sider the  business  as  completely  arranged ;  that  th^ 
young  gentleman  will  be  ready  to  come  to  town 
immediately  that  I  apply  to  you.  Slhould  tha 
cavaliy  be  preferred'  it  would  be  desirable  that 
you  should  drop  me  a  line  to  that  efi^^  thai  1 
might  make  the  necessary  arrangements.** 

Examination' continued.— Wltn^A  ««i 
Gibbons  again  the  V^tb  o^  X.^ioV*'  Mif>^a««A 
had  been  in  tb^  meen  tame  ui  tlb(e  enra^nXs^  • 
[A  paper  banded  to  v/\tiveftA-    ^V^^xv  >iXv^ 

4*X  ^'^'^^ 
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12th  of  April  witness  gave  Gibbons  a 
^500  banknote,  and  he  cut  it  and  retained 
one  half  and  witness  the  other.  Witness 
received  the  note  from  the  solicitor  of  the 
East- India  Company.  Gibbons  then  wrote 
this  receipt  in  witness'  presence. 

The  same  was  handed  in,  and  read  as 
follows : 

Recehred  the  13th  of  April  1827*  of  Dr.  Back, 
the  half  of  a  £500  Bank  of  England  note,  which 
I  engage  to  return  in  case  the  appointment  agreed 
upon  does  not  take  place. — G.  H.  Gibbons.  iNote, 
The  name  *'  Dr.  Back"  originally  stood  '*  Col. 
Edwards."] 

Examination  continued. — The  altera- 
tion was  made  by  Gibbons  himself.     On 
the  14th  April  witness  met  Mr.  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  Tyndale ;    that  was  the  first  day 
witness  thinks  he  saw  Mr.  Tyndale;   it 
was  soon  after  the  deposit  of  the  half  of  the 
^500.  The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  wit- 
ness saw  Mr.  Gibbons,  who  shewed  him  an 
acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Tyndale  that 
he  had  received  the  half  of  the  note.   Mr. 
Tjrndale  was  not  present.    Mr.  Gibbons 
introduced  witness  to  Tyndale ;   he  said 
nothing  could  be  done  on  that  day,  as 
there  were  no  directors  at  the  India  House. 
This  was  said  in  Tyndale*s  presence  by 
either  Mr.  Gibbons   or  Mr.  Tyndale,  or 
both,  and  they  said  '^  we  must  wait  till 
Monday."     Witness  met  them  on  the 
Monday,  and  then  it  was  said  it  was  the 
Easter  holidays,    and  nothing  could  be 
done  till  Wednesday.     Witness  met  both 
of  tliem  frequently.  Various  excuses  were 
made  for  the  delay;  one  was,  they  said 
tliat  the  fact  was  the  uncertain  state  of 
the  ministry,  as  the  appointment  it  was 
supposed  would  come  from  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Control.     Witness  paid  a 
further  sum  to  Mr.  Gibbons  some  time 
afterwards.  ( Witness  here  identified  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  half  of  a  ^300  note.)     Wit- 
ness saw  Mr.  Gibbons  again  oh  that  day, 
and  gave  him  the  half  of  a  i^SOO  note  :  it 
was  cut  in  half.     Mr.  Tyndale  was  not 
present.    [Witness  then  identified  a  letter 
m  Mr.  Gibbons*  hand-writing,  and  stated 
that  it  was  in   consequence  of  that  the 
money  was  paid.] 

The  same  was  handed  in  and  read  as 
ibllows: 

"  Dated  four  o'clock,  24th  April  1627,  addressed  to 
CoL  Edwards. 
"  Mr.  Gibbons'  compliments  to  Col.  Eldwards, 
and  acquaints  him  the  appointment  can  take  place 
to-morrow,  but  the  purty  stipulated  for  a  further 
lodgment  of  the  half  £300  prior  to  proceeding, 
this  being  the  customary  mode ;  and  as  the  business 
will  now  be  brouj^ht  to  a  close,  he  can  see  no  ob- 
jection ;  he  therefore  requests  a  meeting  tomorrow 
morning,  at  Lloyd's,  at  a  quarter  before  eleven 
fiTclock.^ 

Receipt  read  as  follows : 

*'  Memorandum,  25th  April  1827.— I  have  this 
day  received  from  -Dr.  Back  the  half  of  a  £300 
Bank  of  England  note,  which  I  engnge  to  return 
in  case  the  object  for  which  it  Is  lo^^  is  not  ac- 


eonplished  this  day. 


O.  H.  GIBBONS. 


.  ExAWi^i^n'OoptMiUfd^-T'Oa  that  day, 
iilfi*25th  April,  when  tbe  bs^  ^  ^^  £^^ 


note  had  been  deposited,  and  areenpt 
txikenf    Gibbons  introduced    witness  tQ 
the  defendant  Capt.  Desparfl*  at  liojd't 
Coifee-house,  who  then  lamented  he  had 
not  been  consulted  sooner  in  the  bui-' 
ness,  if  he  had,  witness  should  not  hara 
been  detained  so  long  in  town.     He 
would  soon,  he  said,  settle  it ;  ht  kft 
witness  then  at    Lloyd's  Coffee-how«^ 
with  Gibbons,  and  went  away,  and  they 
promised  to  return  in  about  a  quarter  oi 
an  hour ;  witness  waited  for  him  between 
four  and  five  hours,   but    Gibbous  did 
not  come.     Captain  Despard  retimedf 
and  asked  witness  if  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Gibbons  since  he  left.     An  appointiiifiil 
was  made  for  a  further  meeting  neu^s 
when'  Capt.  Despard  came  in  and  adeei 
witness  if  Mr.  Gibbons  had  retwatll* 
and  witness  said,  no;  he  expressed gffit 
astonishment.     Next  day  witness  a^ 
Captain  Despard,  who  told  witness  be 
should  not  be  disappointed  again,  tliit 
he   would    introduce    him    to    two  U 
respectable  merchants  as  any  in  Loo* 
don.      He  took   witness   to  Great  8t> 
Helen's,  and  introduced  him  to  Ca|it 
Anstice  and  a  Mr.  Stubbs.     Capt.  An- 
stice  said  he  had  the  half  of  a  £SSlO 
note   in  his  possession  for  some  tin^ 
but    that    it    was    of    no    manner  of 
use  until  the  half  of  a  ^6300  was  ateo 
deposited.     Witness  did  not  give  it  Is 
him,  not  having  it  vnth  him.     Captain 
Despard    said,    that    Captain    Anstke 
had  got  most  of  Mr.  Asteirs  appoiaK- 
ments— it  was  supposed  to  be    one-  <f 
Mr.  Astell's  appointments  :  that  he. be- 
lieved tliat  it  would,  come   from    Mr. 
Astell.     This  was  not  said  in  Capt.  Aot- 
tice*s  presence.     Witness  attended  i^aa 
the  next  day,  the  27th,  at  Capt.  Anstipe'> 
office,  and  other  places ;  they  (Capt.  Dm- 
pard  and  witness)  were   runi^ing  abait 
from  one  place  to  another.     Capt..  Db*' 
pard,    called    upon    witness    that  day 
at  the    Monument    Coffee-hoiise»    and 
said  every  thing  would  be  completad  tbe 
next    day.      Witness    was    waitk^  JC 
Captain   Anstice*s   ofi5ce  in    verygpBil 
anxiety,  and   expressed    his    doubt  l> 
Anstice    or  Despard,  of   the  abili^  |f 
the  paities  to  procure  the  appoiotiBCit. 
Captain  Anstice  said  he  would  bebowd 
to  forfeit  ^100  if  it  was  not  compUMMi 
the  next  morning ;  and  if  witness  woif|d 
leave  his  son  with  him,  if  he  wantei^  ,^ 
go  out  of  town,  he  (Anstice)  wouid«||iie 
care  of  him.    He  said  "  the  young  gafit|»- 
man  ;**  he  did  not  call  him  witnfia's 
son.    Witness  never  disclosed*  up  to  |(^ 
time  the  papers  were  ultimately  atof|^ 
that  witness  was  the  principal,  aod  it* 
name  Dr.  Back ;  he  kept  the  name  of  Ar^L 
Edwards  to  the  last.      Capt*.  4itfti^ 
.  said  the  appointment  would .  bq  j  foffritd 
.'«d  to  the  house  oi-  the/di|iecKor  n^fi^W^ 
U>  (ive  it,   who  was  in  Hertfiocdsbixv* 

and 
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and  that  the  director  had  declined  sign* 
inf  It  until  the  half  of  a  irdOO  note  wag 
in  Capt.  Anstice*s  possession.    He  said 
he  had  forwarded  the   appointment  hy 
post  to  this  director,  who  was  in  Hert- 
fofdablre,  and  he  expected  it  to  be  re- 
tqmed'bj  post,  or  perhaps  he  might  come 
u^  to  town  and  bring  it  with  him  him- 
self; he  said  that  the  gentleman  who  was 
to  give  the  appointment  had  been  tired 
of  watting,  (that  was  for  the  ^300,)  and 
he  had  expressed  himself  in  very  angry 
tnms  at  the  delay,  and  said  he  would 
wait  no  longer— that  Capt  Anstice  said. 
It  tnust  have  been  Capt.  Anstice  himself 
it  passed  at  his  office.     He  sai4  he  had, 
two  or  three  days  since,  returned  the 
half  of  the  ^£500  to  Mr.  Tyndale,  from 
whbm  he  had  it,  saying,  it  was  of  no  use 
unless  the  half  of  the  j^300  accompanied 
it.     The  name  of  no  other  director  was 
mentioned  at  all,  as  Witness  recollects,  on 
Saturday  the   28th.     On  that  day  wit- 
ness was  waiting  all  day  at  Capt.  Anstice  *8 
office,  in  expectation  of  seeing  Mr.  An- 
drews,  who  had  promised  to  be  there. 
Witness  cannot  recollect  who  first  said 
that  Mr.  Andrews  was  to  be  there  ;  wit- 
ness does  not  think  he  saw  Capt  Des- 
pord  there  that  day,  but  he  saw  Capt. 
Anstice,  who  went  with  witness  to  find 
out  Mr.  Andrews;   they  went  to  the 
<^ioe   of    Mr.  Andrews,    in    Waterloo 
Place, — ^he  was  not  there  ;  they  waited 
a  long  time,  and  they  did  not  see  him. 
Capt    Anstice  said   witness  had  great 
leason  to  complain  that  he  Was  ill  used. 
On  the  next  day^   Sunday,  the    29tb, 
witness  saw  him  at  his  own  house    in 
Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square.      Wit- 
ness saw  Mr.  Gibbons  in  the  course  of 
that  day  at  Capt  Anstice's  house  in  St. 
John's  Wood  Road,  and  Mr.  Gibbons  was 
talking  to  Capt  Anstice  at  the  door  of 
his  private  house.     Capt    Anstice  said 
that   Mr.  Gibbons  wanted  to  go  with 
witness  and  Anstice  to  Mr*   Andrews, 
and  he  would  not  allow  it     They  went 
to  Mr.  Andrews  (without  Gibbons)  to 
Brook-street,  and  there  saw  Mr.   An- 
drews, who  said  the   appointment  was 
certain,  and  that  the  gentleman  who  was 
to  give  it  would  be  in  town  the  next  day ; 
he  said  he  would  bring  the  appointment 
with  him  to  Great  St  Helen's  (Anstice's 
office)  by  two  o'clock  the  following  day ; 
he  said  he  was  sorry  that  witness  and  he 
had  missed  one  another  the  day  before, 
that  they  had  not  met ;  that  he  wished  to 
settle  the  business  as  much  as  witness 
did,  that  the  money  would  be  very  useful 
to  his  client  at  that  particular  time.     He 
said  witness  must  be  very  secret,  and  let 
nothing    of   the    business    transpire  to 
any  oaie^    Witness  went  there  according 
feo^  appointment,  on  Monday   the  30th, 
fl»  fit.  Helen's  Place;  he  waited  till  four 
•^dMI  hiifdfe  Mr*  A  ndrewit  came.      He 
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said  that  Mr.  Gibbons,  who  was  to 
give  the  appointment,  would  be  with 
him  that  evening,  and  if  Capt  Anstice 
would  call  upon  him  in  the  afternoon 
in  his  way  home  to  St  John's  Wood 
Road,  the  hoiv  of  meeting  to  morrow, 
that  was  the  following  day,  should  be 
fixed  on.  [Here  witness  proved  the 
receipt  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Gibbons  the 
30th  April.  The  same  was  handed  in 
and  read,  as  follows,  signed  G.  H.  Gib- 
bons:] 

'<  Monument  C(^ee-hou8e, 

'*  30th  April  1827,  half-past  four. 
«'  Sir:  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  is 
going  on.  I  went  to  Mr.  Anstice's  at  three  o'clock, 
being  told  you  were  to  be  there  at  that  time,  but 
did  not  meet  you ;  and  after  waiting  half-an-hour, 
was  told  you  had  been  and  gone.  I  was  desirous 
of  knowing  What  was  likely  to  be  done,  as  I  am 
keeping  an  infantry  appointment  open,  and  the 
party  complains  or  my  not  giving  an  answer.  1 
shall  expect  to  see  you  in  the  morning,  and  will 
call  about  eleven." 

Examination  continued.  On  the  1st 
of  May  T^^itness  went  to  Capt  Anstice's 
office,  and  saw  Mr.  Andrews  there ;  a 
note  had  arrived  at  Capt.  Anstice's  office 
from  Mr.  Andrews,  which  was  opened 
in  witness's  presence  by  Mr.  Stubbs, 
Capt  Anstice  happening  to  be  out.  [The 
witness  here  identified  a  letter  which  bad 
been  brought  to  him  by  a  messenger, 
which  letter  was  proved  by  Mr,  Robert 
Thomhill  to  be  in  Capt  Anstice's  hand- 
writing]. The  same  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows, signed  J.  ^.  Anstice,  Tuesday  even- 
ing, 8,  Waterloo^place,  addressed  to  Col. 
Edwards. 

"  Sir:  My  friend  sends  a  messenger  in  with  this 
to-night,  purposely  to  let  you  know  that  Mr.  Back 
must  be  at  this  place  bv  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 
mominff ;  have  tne  gooaness  to  let  him  come  by 
himself  if  you  please,  as  no  third  party  will  be 
seen  by  the  gentleman,  who  will  take  him  imme- 
diately, and  get  all  done.  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  thn 
being  observed ;  and  I  will  further  add,  that  if 
any  delay  or  disappointment  takes  place  now,  it 
wiU  be  entirely  owing  to  a  want  of  confidence, 
and  that  on  our  parts  you  will  find  all  to  be 
correct." 

Examination  of  Dr.  Back  continued. 
No.  8,  Waterloo  Place  is  Mr.  Andrews's 
office ;  on  the  following  day,  the  2d  of 
May,  witness  was  at  the  Monument  cof-* 
fee-house,  and  there  met  Mr.  Andrews ; 
witness's  son  went  down  to  his  office  as 
he  was  desired,  in  consequence  of  that 
letter ;  at  the  Monument  coffee-house 
witness  afterwards  saw  Mr.  Andrews 
and  Mr.  Sutton ;  they  said  that  every 
thing  was  then  completed,  and  we  must 
go  to  the  India- House,  and  that  witness 
must  pay  over  the  other  two  halves  of 
the  notes ;  that  he  refused  to  do  until 
the  young  man  had  actually  passed ;  Xhey 
continued  to  press  for  the  other  halves  of 
the  notes  ;  in  walking  to  the  India- House 
witness  and  the  defendants  went  into  ui- 
other  coffee-house  opposite  the  Indie- 
House,  called  the  Ship  ;  witness  returned 
to  the  Ship,  and  said  Vie  nvowXA  ^n^  \)cv^vsv 
the-^thet  twc  WUr«*  ol  th^  ^luA^i^  «^A. 
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laid  them  apon  ^e  table ;    witness  had  - 
gone  awmy  foF  a  little  time  to  consider 
whether  he  would  give  them  the  other 
halves  ;  tbey  went  into  the  Ship  without 
him,  and  i^pointed  to  meet  him  there  ; 
then  a  new  difficulty  was  started,  as  the 
corresponding  halves  of  those  two  notes 
were  not  forthcoming ;  either  Mr.  Sutton 
or  Mr.  Andrews  stated  that,  witness  is  not 
certain  which ;  and  Mr.  Gibbons  had  told 
witness    some    days   before    that  those 
halves  of  the  notes  were  in  the  posses- 
sion   of    CapU  Anstice,— the    two    first 
halves.    Then  a  sort  of  dispute  arose  upon 
the  subject  between  Sutton  and  Andrews, 
and  witness  was  desired  to.  walk  to  the 
other  end  of  the  cofifee-room,  which  he 
did,  until  they  had  settled  it ;  but  before 
he  did  that,  he  had  taken  up  the  half  of 
the  five  hundred  pound  note,  leaving  the 
second  half  of  the  three  hundred  pound ; 
witness  declared  positively  he  would  not 
give  up  the  half  of  the  five  hundred  pound 
till   the  young   man    had    been    sworn 
in.  Witness's  son  was  waiting  under  the 
India- House,  walking  about.    The  other 
half  of  the  note  was  taken  up  by  one  of 
the   other  gentlemen,  he  thinks   Capt. 
Anstice.    The  papers  were  then  put  into 
witness's  hand!s  by  either  Mr.  Andrews 
or   Capt.  Anstice ;    witness   then   went 
vtrith  his  son  to  the  cadet  office  in  the 
India-House  ;  witness  saw  Mr.  Gibbons 
there.      Messrs.  Andrews    and    Sutton 
were  left  at  the  Ship  ;  Mr.  Gibbons  was 
either  in  the  cadet  office  or  at  the  door, 
but  he  weiit  into  the  office  with  witness, 
qjnd  staid  9.  long  while  there.    Witness 
gave  the  appointment  to  a.  clerk  in  the 
cadet  office,  who  immediately  disappear- 
ed with  it ;   he  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  witness  waited  till  six  o'clock,  and 
be  never  returned ;  while  the  qlerk  was 
gone,  Mr.  Gibbons  attached  himself  very 
closely  to  witness  all  the  time,  and  at 
last  witness  said  to  him,  "I  shall  not 
wait  any  longer  then,  and  I  should  con- 
ceive you  need  not  either."  Gibbons  ask- 
ed where  he  could  see  witness  next  morn- 
ing ?  Witness  asked  him  what  he  wanted  ? 
he  said  he  wanted  to  receive  the  differ- 
ence, as  he  had  got  this  appointment  for 
eight  hundred  pounds  instead  of   nine 
hundred  guineas ;  he  wanted  to  receive 
the  difference  between  the  eight  hundred 
pounds  and  nine  hundred  guineas,  being 
a  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds,  of  which 
he  was  to  receive  forty-five  pounds,  and 
pay  Mr.  Wright  one  hundred  pounds,  that 
was  all  he  was  to  have  for  his  trouble — 
his  words  were,  "  that  is  all  I  get  by  it" 
W^itness  in  the  course  of  the  morning  left 
the  India- House  two  or  three  times,  and 
went  into  the  Ship  ;    at  those  times  he 
found    Sutton    or   Mr.  Andrews    there, 
sometimes  both,  and  sometimes  one  was 
out ;    when  witness  went   he   was    de- 
teiiied  so  long  at  the  cadet  office,  they 


begaii  to  be  apprebensire  there  was  ^ 
thing  wrong ;  they  said  they  could 
tell  what  to  nKike  of  it ;  there  was 
thing  wrong  in  the  businees,  and  thera 
something  irregular  they  were  afraid, 
fore  parting,  Sutton  walked  witk 
into  the  street  behind  the  India-Hoats^ 
or  on  the  side  of  the  India- House;  and 
he  said  he  hoped  there  was  no  incga- 
larity,  but  if  the  matter  yma  found  oot 
he  should  be  a  ruined  man,  and  kwe  his 
friend  for  ever.  Witness  appointed  ts 
meet  Sutton  the  next  day  to  teH  Mm 
what  turn  things  had  taken,  but  did  asl 
ge,  being  sent  for  to  the  India- Hoass  by 
the  directors ;  witness  afterward  anr 
Mn  Sutton  at  Little  Hampton  ;  he  eaa^ 
to  witness  ;  nothing  partictttar  passed; 
he  begged  particularly  to  know  what  wil- 
ness  said  when  before  the  dlvectois? 
Witness  told  him  be  had  not  heen  before 
the  directors ;  he  asked  wfaat  witacw- 
meant  to  do?  witness  said  he  had  ne- 
thing  to  say  to  him  upon  the  salajeet,  aad- 
declined  all  conversation  ;  witness  is  sol 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Prescott,  never  lair 
him  to  his  knowledge.  Witness's  soa^s 
age  in  March  last  year  was  betwsea 
twenty-twa  and  twenty-three,  he  was 
born  in  October  1805. 

Cross-examined  l^  Mr.  S^eriUe.— Wit^ 
ness  is  a  doctor  in  divinity ;  has  naC  oo- 
other  occasions  than  this  gone  in  the : 
of  Edwards.  When  he  went  to  nt 
for  the  office  as  Colonel,  his  dress 
black.  He  might  have  a  Uack-silfe 
handkerchief;  he  had  been  ahraad  a 
good  many  years,  and  had  been  m  the 
habit  of  wearing  a  black  silk  handkefdusfe 
Was  not  in  the  habit  of  wearing^  a  wS&* 
tary  dress ;  has  worn  an  undress  mililar]|> 
coat  and  yellow  waistcoat  on  the  Ceati- 
nent.  When  he  passed  as  CoK  Bdwaid» 
he  never  wore  an  undress  military  coat 
He  has  worn  a  bine  camlet  cloak^  bat 
does  not  believe  either  of  the  defendaata 
ever  saw  him  in  it,  merely  to  keep  oai 
the  rain.  In  all  respects,  except  a  Uaeb 
handkerchief,  he  dressed  in  black  as  a 
clergyman .  When  witness  passed  as  CdL 
Edwards  he  had  some  of  his  cards.  CoL 
Edwards  was  the  husband  of  his  preseal 
wife,  whom  witness  married  in  \%i9» 
Witness  took  the  cards  for  the  puipose. 
He  does  not  know  that  he  has  them  now; 
witness  found  them  in  an  old  box  or 
drawer,  or  some  such  thing*  Witness 
has  never  gone  by  the  name  of  Col.  Drake; 
never  went  by  any  other  name  than  hit 
own  on  the  Continent.  Was  ordaiaed 
before  he  went  to  tlte  Continent  soaie 
yours.  Was  chaplain  to  a  foreign  garri- 
son. Resided  at  Brussels ;  part  of  the 
time  at  Valenciennes  in  Fhmce*  bat 
principally  at  Brussels ;  he  lived  also  al 
Ostend.  Was  tutor  to  a  son  of  the  DulM 
of  Riehmond  at  BrusselSt  liord  R^edsipiiil 
LetitunL;  fntbe  year  1817,  v^itsrtedB  AMtii 

Was 
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itor  ta  hkn  very  nearly  twelve  this  youag  geptlenan  perfiectly  weU  ?'* 

y    till  he  went  abroad  with  bis  and  he  saidy  *'  yes^  he  is  one  of  the  finest 

0  Ceoeda.  *  This  negociation  first  youths  in  England ;  "  that  wknees  per- 
3gan  in  August  1826,  and  witness  fectly  recollected.  Witness  added,,  ''and 
El  it  in  February  1^7,  when  he  yon  know  his  fiunily  ?'*  —  Mr.  Frescott 
Bleated  with  the  East- India  Com*  said  *'  yes,  I  know  his  fittber;  he  is  a 

Witness  wrote  to  Sir  Geo.  Robin-  respectable  clerg3naaan  in   Devonshire." 

e  then  chairman.  All  the  communi-  He  told  witness   it   was  necessary  to 

witness  had  with  the  East-India  quicken  the  matter ;  that  the  young  gen* 

r^  upon  this  subject  were  by  let-  tieman  was  within  two  months  of  bong  of 

latness  did  not  see  the  solicitor  age,  and  at  the  termination  of  those  two 

le  bad  written  to  Sir  Creorge  Ro-  months  he  could  not  be-  appointed.     In . 

;  aftem^'ards  he  had  repeated  in-  fact,   siter  the  age  of  twenty-two  they 

8.  with  him.    These  papers  were  cannot  be  appointed.     Witness  has  not 

severally  upon  the  days  they  bear  the  least  recollection  of  any  thing  more 

they  are  not  transcripts.      This  being  said. 

ig  a  paper)  contains  some  of  the         Upon  being  asked  whether  any.  thing, 

ates  more  particularly.  was  said  about  what  waa  passing  in  his 

Sweny  Toone,  examined  by  Mr.  mind,  witness  said :  "  Upon  my  expres- 

%-.- Witness    has  been  for  thirty  sing  those  kind  of  doubts>  he  said  it  waa- 

.  director  of  the  East- India  Com-  caused,  he  supposed,  by  a  young  gentle- 

the  defendant   Mr.  Frescott  has  man  that  had  passed  at  the  India*  House 

r  some  years  past  a  director.     Wit-  about  three  or  four  years  before  ;.  as  that 

rved  with  him  seven  years  in  the  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  you 

Xif  which  nmde  tliem  acquainted,  will  permit  me  to  say  it  has  nothing  tado. 

lectors  of  the  Company  in  their  with  the  question ;  and  it  was  in  coase- 

1  up  the  several  ^pointments  that  quenee  of  that  he  said  he  knew  this  young, 
iieir  gift,  and  sometimes  lend  them  gentleman  very  well,  and  his  father  was  a . 

other.     It  constantly  occurs  that  clergyman  in  Devonshire.*'  Witness  after, 

K^r  in  whose  turn  the  appoint-  this  conversation  vnrote  a  note  to  Mr. 

i,  lends  it  to  another  director,  to  Abington,  of  the  cadet-office.     [The  wit-, 

it  beck  again.     In  the  latter  end  ness  here  identified  the  note.     The  same 

41  in  the  last  year,  Mr.  Frescott  was  read,  dated  the  28th  April,  signed  by 

to  witness  for  an  appointment  in  S.  Toone,  addressed  to  Mr.  Abington.] 
•»  gift;   witness  thinks  it  was  the  .,    "  ^^2!|?5?  Abington.  E«<mirej^ 

27liiAprU.     That  (identifying  it)  youth  ^kS^^dSS?,  S  ^i-^SS^^^ 

note  witness  received  from  Mr.  and  I  will  slsn  the  papers  on  Wednesday  moxning 

tt.     It  was  ill  an  envelope.     [The  °«t.  but  lei  the  yo«^.P««J»^»^"  P«"*^«- 
aa  read  as  follows  dated  April  26th,        "  if  the  same  papers  are  sent  tD  me  this  day,  I 

iddressed  to  CoL  Toone.1  wlU  sign  them." 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  On  that  day  (^turdayj,  when  witness 
•  Madras  or  Bengal  cavalry  appointment*  was  at  home  m  Mortimer-street,  Caven^ 
11  lepay  you  immediately  1  get  one?  dish-square,  he  received  a  packet,  pur- 
your's,  &c.  c.  ELTON  FRESCOTT.**  porting  to  come  from  Mr.  Abington,  the 
nination  ccmtinued. — That  meant  a  head  of  the  cadet- office,  enclosing  two 
cadetship.  Witness  cannot  recol-  papers  marked  A  and  B  (identified  by 
ether  his  answer  was  in  writing  or  witness).  Witness  signed  the  latter  pa- 
he  thinks  verbal ;  that  they  met  in  per  marked  A.  [Upon  looking  at  the  ori- 
itt,  and  witness  told  him  he  had  one,  ginals,  witness  said  both  were  signed' with 
Hid  be  very  happy  to  accommodate  his  signature.]  Having  signed  them,  he 
iving  great  respect  for  him.  Wit-  enclosed  them  to  Mr.  Abington,  and 
ired  say  he  was.  in  the  committee  witness  put  his  seal  upon  them,  and  di- 
sspondcnce  at  the  India- House  on  rected  them  to  Mr.  Abington,  at  the 
ay  the  26th  or  Friday  the  27th.  India- House,  the  same  day.  One  of  die* 
ing  then  occurred  as  to  a  nomina-  India- House  messengers  who  came  with 
it  had  before  been  given  to  a  per-  it,  waited  whilst  ^witness  sealed  them  up, 
oes  not  recollect  if  the  name  was  and  directed  them  to  Mr.  Abington.  Af- 
ck.  In  consequence  of  what  did  ter  witness  had  sent  them  oflF,  something* 
witness  spoke  to  Mr.  Frescott  occurred  to  witness's  mind  which  induced 
ing  this  promise,  but  certainly  not  him  to  send  a  note  to  Mr.  Abington. 
:  day,  it  must  have  been  on  the  Witness  had  been  called  from  dinner,  , 
Ig  morning,  or  the  day  after  that,  and  signed  the  paper  suddenly ;  some- 
8  cannot  exactly  recollect  what  it  thing  did  occur  to  his  mind  afterwards. 
J  said  to  him,  but  witness  said  This  was  the  note  (identifying  it)  sent  to 
-as  something  that  h£4)pened  in  the  Mr.  Abington.  That  note  witness  sent 
teethat  made  witness  very  anxious  by  the  Twopenny- Post,  and  another  by 
l«a  cadetship  he  had  promised  him*  his  servant  to  Mr.  PrewoVX,  \^\&  «axc^^ 
w .particularly  said,  "you  kaaw  eveningv  ^.  . 
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Mr.  Gwn^,  t  cidl  fbr  that  note. 

Mr.  Ihrougham  (counsel  for  Ifr.  Pres- 
c'btt).  We  hare  not  got  it,  or  you  should 
have  it;  we  never  had  it. 
'  Joseph  Williams  examined  foy  Mr. 
^htmey. — Witness  is  servant  to  Co« 
lonel  Toone.  He  perfectly  well  re* 
membered,  about  April  last  year,  being 
sent  with  a  letter  by  Colonel  Toone  to 
Captain  Prescott's.  Witness  took  it  to 
Captain  Prescott*s  house,  and  gave  it  to 
«  female  servant.  Witness  never  took 
any  other  letter  from  Colonel  Toone  to 
Captain  Prescott. 

'  Mr.  Brougham,  About  this  letter  I 
know  nothing,  except  that  Mr.  Prescott 
says  he  never  saw  it. 
'  Colonel  Toone  called  again,  and 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brougham.-^' 
Q.  You  say  that  you  gave  him  a  verbal 
answer;  did  you  not  also,  having  re- 
ceived that  application  in  writing,  write 
^letter? 

'  Lord  Tenterden,  What  has  this  to  do 
^ithit? 

'  Mr.  Brougham,  Does  not  your  Lord- 
^ip  see  that  there  was  only  one  letter, 
and  that  may  be  the  letter  ?  He  says  he 
wrote  one. 

Lord  Tenterden,  The  witness  left  it 
father  doubtfully  as  to  the  first  communi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Brougham.  We  have  the  letter. 

Lord  Tenterden,  How  did  the  letter 
TO?— -4.  I  answered  the  letter.— Q. 
MOW  did  you  send  it  to  him  ?  —-A,  I  think 
a  very  likely  by  one  of  the  India- House 
messengers. — Q,  You  are  hot  sure  you 
did  not  send  it  by  your  servant  ?— -4.  I 
do  not  recollect  sending  more  than  one 
by  my  servant  —  Q.  Are  you  sure  you 
dad  not  send  more  than  one?— ^.  I 
tfiink  it  must  have  been  by  an  India- 
^ouse  messenger;  we  were  upon  very 
friendly  terms. 

Mr.  Chtmey  (to  Williams).  What  day 
did  you  take  the  letter  ? — A,  On  Satur- 
i|ay  the  28th  of  April.— Q.  What  time 
of  the  day? — A,  In  the  aftenioon  part. — 
Q,  Was  that  after  dinner? — A,  Yes; 
my  master  wrote  the  letter  before  he 
dined,  and  I  went  afterwards,  and  it  was 
in  broad  daylight 

Examination  of  Colonel  Toone  re- 
sumed.— Witness  recollected  saying  in 
his  note  to  Mr .  Prescott,  that  he  had 
received  the  papers  from  Mr.  Abington, 
and  that  witness  had  signed  the  papers ; 
but  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  young  man,  contrary  to  his 
practice;  and  that  witness  had  written 
to  Mr.  Abington  (for  he  concluded  the 
papers  had  gone  to  Mr.  Abington),  to 
state  that  witness  had  signed  the  papers 
a^nt  to  him ;  but  that  it  was  his  positive 
dirden^  that  ^e  cadet  should  not  be  pre- 
sented td^ass'till  witness  saw  him;  that 
was  wftiiess^B  positive  orders,  and  he 


sent  his  servant  with  them  again  the  next 
morning  too. 

[The  letter  to  Mr.  Abington  was  hen 
put  in ;  the  same  was  read,  dated  Moiti- 
mer-street,  Saturday  evening,  88tii  of 
April,  signed  S.  Toone,  and  addrened 
to  Mr.  Abington.] 

»►  Dear  Sir, 

*'  I  slffned  tiie  papers  you  sent  me  this  etci- 
Ingf  but  before  the  matter  u  finally  condnded,  I 
lequest  you  will  contrive  to  let  me  see  the  yogdi, 
and  with  that  view  I  will  call  at  the  India-Hoa« 
on  Monday  next,  and  I  will  attend  there  iNlbM 
twelve  o'clock,  and  direct  the  youth  to  9ttmL 
at  twelve  on  Monday  next.** 

Sacamination  continued. — On  Moaday 
morning  witness  sent  another  letter  to 
Mr.  Abington ;  having  sent  the  first  b| 
the  Twopenny-post,  he  was  afinud  it 
might  miscarry,  as  they  sometimes  do< 
The  second  letter  he  sent  by  his  sermit 

[The  same  was  handed  in  and  read, 

dated  Monday  morning,  the  dOth  of  Aprii 

1827,  from  Colonel  Toone  to  Mr.  Abiag- 

ton.]  • 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  young  gentleman  xuiminated  to  my 
Madras  cavalry  Qommation,  for  which  I  retunied 
the  papers  yesterday,  is  not  to  be  presented  to  be 
passed  until  Mr.  Toone  has  seen  nim,  and  with 
that  view  Mr.  Toone  will  attend  at  Mr.  AUngton'i 
oflSce  as  soon  as  poasible." 

Examination  continued.  — -  On  that 
Monday  morning  witness  went  to  Mr. 
Abington*s  office  at  the  East-India  House 
at  the  time  appointed.  Witness  never 
saw  the  cadet,  uid  never  has  seen  faim. 
Witness  remained  at  the  office  two  hourft, 
and  he  did  not  arrive.  Witness  never  re- 
eeived  any  acknowledgment  from  Mr. 
Prescott  of  the  letter  he  sent  him  on 
Saturday  evening.  Witness  does  not 
think  he  had  any  other  conversation 
with  Mr.  Prescott  respecting  the  cadet- 
ship  than  that  mentioned.  He  had 
the  fullest  confidence  in  Mr.  Prescott 
and  did  not  enter  fully  into  it.  He  had 
the  greatest  regard  for  him.  Nodiii^ 
more  came  to  witness's  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  until  the  matter  came  bi^foit 
the  directors  on  Wednesday  the  Sd  of 
May,  unless  what  has  been  now  stated  may 
be  considered  as  part  of  it ;  the  precautions 
witness  took  to  prevent  the  thing  passiof • 
When  witness  attended  two  hom, 
and  found  the  young  man  did  not  come, 
he  gave  positive  directions  that  he  should 
not  be  passed  on  any  account  whatever, 
as  he  had  not  been  presented ;  that  he 
should  not  pass  till  witness  had  seen  him. 
Witness  knew  nothing  of  any  orders  that 
the  chairman  or  the  deputy-chairman  had 
given  ;  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brougham,"^ 
When  Captain  Prescott  made  the  appli- 
cation, witness  believes  he  said  there  was 
no  man  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Itehtfi<f, 
he  would  more  readily  oblige  than  Ctt^ 
tain  Prescott ;  that  was  what  he  felt  itiK 
tiihe.  The  first  letter  witness  sent  0 W* 
Aliingtdh    was  1^  th^   twopesMy^^^M 
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late  on  Saturday  evening.  The  twopenny- 
post  letters  had  constancy  miscarried,  and 
witness  sent  his  own  servant  with  the  se- 
cond, on  Monday  morning,  that  he  might 
he  therje  by  nme  o'clock.     When  witness 
wrote  the  letter  to  go  on  Saturday,  he 
gave  it  to  his  servant  to  put  into  the  two- 
penny-post that  evening  before  six  o'clock. 
Witness  believes  the  presentment  of  the 
appointment  never  was  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Witness  never  heard  that  it  was ; 
and  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was.  It 
may  either  be  presented  to  the  directors  at 
their  usual  meeting  on  the  Wednesday,  or 
to  the  Committee  that  meet  daily  any 
day  but  Saturday.  There  was  a  very  con- 
siderable inquiry  among  the  directors  re- 
specting the  whole  of  this  matter.    There 
are  dinners  held  of  the  directors,  firom  time 
to  time ;  but  not  on  Monday  or  courts 
da3rs.     Witness  had  been  indisposed,  and 
did  not  believe  he  had  attended  any  din- 
ners for  two  or  three  months.     Witness 
was  present  at  a  Court  of  Directors  that 
was  held  after  that  inquiry.     The  Com- 
mittee that  had  made  inquiry  had  made  a 
report  to  the  directors  before  that  meet- 
ing.    (A  question  arising  out  of  this  was 
6bjected  to,  and  not  pressed.)  Something 
had  occurred  with  respect  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Frederick.     It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  sale  or  traffic  of  any  ap- 
pointment.    Witness  does  not  know  if 
Mr.   Frederick  is    first  cousin  to   Capt. 
Prescott. 

Mr.  Edward  Drake  Back  examined  by 
Mr.  Carter. — Witness  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
Back ;  recollects  being  with  his  father  in 
town  the  latter  end  of  April  and  the  be- 
ginning of  May  1827 ;  recollects  going  the 
morning  of  the  22d  of  May  to  No.  8, 
Waterioo-place,  Mr.  Andrews* ;  believes 
he  saw  Mr.  Andrews  there,  and  Mr.  Sut- 
ton, and  some  persons  besides.  (Papers 
A.  and  B.  shewn  to  witness.)  Saw  those 
papers  there ;  they  were  produced  by  a 
gentleman  not  known  to  witness;  be- 
tieves  it  was  Mr.  Sutton,  the  gentleman 
sitting  on  the  floor.  Upon  the  papers 
being  produced,  those  persons  directed 
witness  to  fill  up  what  was  necessary. 
There  were  marks  in  pencil  in  places 
where  witness  was  to  \vrite.  Ques- 
tion four  was  one.  Witness  filled  up  the 
answer  to  question  four.  The  words 
**  Charles  Elton  Prescott"  were  written 
in  pencil  for  witness  to  write  in  ink.  Wit- 
iiets  wrote  the  words  "  Charles  Elton 
Prescott."  Witness  had  never  before 
that  time  beard  the  name  of  Capt.  Pres- 
cott, and  did  not  know  him ;  he  also 
signed  his  name  to  the  second  paper,  af- 
ter the  end  of  question  eight.  In  paper 
B. ''  Edward  Drake  Back,"  is  witness's 
signature,  si^ed  at  the  same  time  and 
I^^c^.  .  H|ivmg  signed  the  papers,  witness 
l^,p»/Bmv^  the  twoj)er^s  tbajt  yripj^ 
time.    7%ejr  then  merely  sud  irfbiess 


was  to  go  to  the  Monument  Coffee-house, 
and  they  would  be  there  almost  as  soon  at 
he  was.  Witness  did  return  to  the  Mo- 
nument Coffee-house,  and  afterwards 
waited  about  the  India  House  for  his 
father ;  he  afterwards  went  into  the  Cadet 
OfiBce,  with  his  father.  Some  person 
desired  witness  to  go  in,  and  witness 
said  he  was  to  go  in  to  be  introduced 
to  Captain  Prescott.  Witness  went  in. 
Witness  saw  Capt.  Prescott  for  so 
very  little  time,  he  cannot  say  whether 
he  is  here ;  he  did  not  see  him  long 
enough  to  have  any  recollection  of  his 
face  again.  One  of  the  waiters  introduced 
witness  at  the  time  he  went  in,  or  named 
the  person  he  was  to  see.  Wlien  he  in- 
troduced witness  he  said,  "  Mr.  Back ;" 
that  was  the  person  desirous  of  witness's 
going  in  to  see  Capt.  Prescott.  The 
person  witness  saw  when  he  went  in, 
asked  him  his  age,  which  witness  told 
him ;  and  he  then  asked  if  witness  liked 
to  go  where  he  was  going,  and  if  he  had 
ever  been  in  the  army.  This  was  all  that 
he  asked  witness.  Had  never,  to  his 
knowledge,  seen  that  person  before. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  PoUodi  (Coun- 
sel  for  Mr.  Prescott). — Witness  knows 
very  little  about  the  arrangement  his  father 
has  spoken  of  to-day;  he  knew  that  the 
business  was  going  on  for  the  purpoie  of 
detecting  those  people,  and  that  was  all 
he  knew.  Witness  knew  that,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  this  was  not  real ;  and 
in  answer  to  the  question,  ''Do  you  be- 
lieve that  any  person  has  received  or  is  to 
receive  any  pecuniary  consideration,  or 
any  thing  convertible  in  any  mode  into  ja 
pecuniary  benefit,  on  account  of  your  no- 
mination ?"  he  put  "  certainly  not."  The 
words  "  Certainly  not,"  witness  wrote 
at  Little  Hampton.  Witness  believes  it 
was  on  Wednesday  he  was  at  the  East- 
India  House ;  he  took  no  notes  of  any 
tiling;  he  understood  he  had  been  sent 
for  in  order  that  he  might  be  seen.  ^. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Carter, — Witness 
went  to  the  India  House  with  his  &ther 
the  same  day  he  went  to  Waterloo -place 
and  signed  the  papers. 

Mr.  Frederick  Haldane  examined  by 
Mr.  Solicitor  Genera/.  ■— Witness  is  a 
clerk  in  the  Cadet  Office,  India  House ; 
recollects  Mr.  Prescott  applying  to  him  in 
the  month  of  April  1827.  Cannot  exactiiv 
recollect  the  day,  it  was  between  TTiurs- 
dayand  Saturday ;  he  sent  forwitness.from 
the  office  to  receive  instructions  from  him, 
and  put  into  witness's  hand  a  letter^  Wit- 
ness went  to  his  room.  Mr.  Pneseq(t 
merely  asked  him  if  he  understood  tn^  lej^ 
ter.  Witness  gave  the  letter  to  Colonel 
Tobne. 

Lord  Tenterden, — Colonel  Toonp  did 
not  speak  of  the  loea  ot  «si7  \^i\AT^     ,     , 

Mr«  SoKptaf '  General.— i^  n¥»&  ^ss^ 
whettiw  fie"fiftd  vmU^ti  «Lm«tXo>Qtia 
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fame  efltet  ad  Ui«  cenvertatiou  b«  bad  lar?''  Witnees  answered  that  it  w«^  Int 

Jiad;  he  said  be  was  not  quite  certaiiu  that  since  Col.  Toooe  was  to  s^  tbe 

I^ofd  r«n<««feii— A  letter  hy  the  two-  nomination,    it  was  necessary  for  ^ 

penny  post?  Frescott  to  sign  it,  as  witness  presumed 

i^i  V^. XT«     i*  ««..»»..  4^  »k<>  CoL  Toone  knew  nothing  of  the  other 

Mr.  Gunny.— No :  in  answer  to  the  \^^          Witness  also  filled  in  the  fiMirtfa 

fint  appKcation  that  was  made ;  that  part  P*SS^„  k^  fhf Lc^  \^n  V^»^, 

■bout  England,  Scotland,  and  IrelandT  ^"««**^?  *>y>«  ^^'^  «^  ^P*-  P*««^ 

The  witkiess  continued.  —  In  conse- 
quence of  that,  witness  took  tbe  letter 
to  the  cadet  office,  and  deposited  it  in  the 

'ease  where  it  is  usual  to  deposit  such 
letters.     Mr.  Frescott  did  not  tell  wit- 

^fiess  at  all  precisely  what  he  was  to  do, 
but  merely  to  write  It  off,  that  is,  to  mark 
off  the  appointment  in  the  cadet  book. 

Lord  Tenterden, — I  do  not  know  what 
that  means;  I  suppose  it  means  that 
Col.  Toone*s  appointment  was  filled  up, 

Mr.  Gvmejf, — It  is  marking  the  ex- 
change, 

Tbe  witness  continued. — Witness  did 
so.  [Mr.  Abington  produced  a  book, 
which  was  baiided  to  the  witness.]  When 
wrote  off  it  shewed  that  the  nomination 
was  put  to  the  director  to  whom  it  was 
transferred;  it  purported  that  this  was  a 
transfer  from  Col.  Toone  to  Mr.  Fres- 
cott. On  the  following  Monday  witness 
saw  Col.  Toone  at  his  (witnesses)  office. 
He  said  be  lamented  the  circumstance  of 
having  lent  Mn  Frescott  the  nomination, 
but  directed  that  the  gentleman  was  not 
tp  pass  until  he  saw  him.  Witness  ro- 
naeiobers  the  papers  being  brought  into 
{us  <^ce  on  tbe  2d  May.  He  took  them 
immediately  from  tbe  office,  and  gave 
Siem  into  tbe  bands  of  the  deputy  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Auber,  having  received  direc- 
tions from  Mr.  Auber  to  that  effect 
{[^Some  papers  were  handed  to  the  wit- 
ness. *]  These  are  the  papers,  and  this  (the 
recommendatory  letter)  is  signed  by  Mr. 
]^escQtt. 

Mr.  Edward  Sharpe  examined  by  Mr. 
Sexjeant  ^sanguet— -Witness  is  a  clerk 
fn  the  cadet  office  at  the  India  House. 
Witness,  in  conseijuence  of  a  message,  did 
attend  Mr.  Frescott  the  director  on  the 
t88tb  of  April  in  his  room.  He  produced  a 
note  from  Col.  Toone,  intimating  a  complin 
ance  with  his  wish  to  give  an  appointment, 
and  for  the  papers  to  be  sent  up  to  Col. 
Toone  for  his  signature.  He  also  produced 
tiie  paper  A,  and  asked  witness  if  tbe 
paper  was  complete.  Witness  said  they 
were  not  complete ;  that  the  first  part 
was  not  completed*  the  letter  of  recom- 
mendation was  not  complete  ;  it  was 
not  filled  up.  The  fourth  question  was 
not  answered  ;  the  other  parts  were  filled 
up.  Capt.  Frescott  asked  witness  in 
^at  way  the  first  letter  should  be  filled 
VI  (Ae  letter  of  recommendation) ;  wit- 
less aQ9wered(  that  if  .CoU  Toone  signed 
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as  a  cadet,  for  a  guide,  in  pencil.  Opt 
Frescott  then  signed  the  letter.  Oift 
Frescott  asked  witnesa  to  fiU  it  in  in  i 
proper  way.  Wi^ess  recommended  C^it. 
Frescott  to  allow  him  to  write  a  note  to 
Col.  Toone,  saying  in  what  way  the  pa- 
pers ought  to  be  signed.  Capt.  Freseott 
desired  witness  to  fill  up  th^  nomiu^Jfoi^ 
and  to  send  it  to  Col.  .^^^fi^for.'hffj ' 
nature.  He  said,  in  <!yi^^e 
note  he  had  receivi^  ^^ff^  $ 
he  would  not  give  bim  sgay  frirtlier ; 
but  desired  witness  to  fill  up  the  aominS' 
tion,  and  send  it  to  Col.  Toone  for  sigot- 
ture.  If  Capt.  Frescott  had  signed  tb^ 
nomination  himself  and  the  recommeiw 
dation  had  been  signed  by  the  persoa  to 
whom  it  was  given,  that  woiild  not  haw 
given  Col.  Toone  any  additional  trouble ; 
it  was  only  transferring  it  to  Capt.  Fres- 
cott. Col.  Toone  would  have  had  nothiag 
to  do  with  the  papers  in  that  case.^  Wit- 
ness was  liot  desired  to  write  to.  GoL 
Toone.  If  the  papers  had  been  in  a  di{: 
ferent  form,  they  would  have  bee^  iiv  a 
form  that  Capt.  Frescott  would  have  had 
to  sign  them ;  that  would  have:  gjfcn 
Col.  Toone  no  trouble.  '  After  witBMS 
had  filled  up  the  nomination^  Capt..- Fres- 
cott desured  bim  to  write  a  sot^  tiwf- 
mitting  them  to  Col.  Toone.  Wityeii 
accordingly  wrote  a  note  in  Capt.  Fn»- 
cott*s  name  to  C(rf.  Toooe^  and  took 
it  to  Capt.  Frescott  for  his  approvaL 
Capt.  Frescott  desired  him  not  to  write 
it  III  his  name,  but  to  write  it  in  Mr» 
Abington's  name.  Mr.  Abington  ysu 
absent  froip  illness :  be.  was  there  ^ 
Monday  following.  Witness  aceordiogiy 
prepared  a  note  in  .Mr.  Abingtpn's  nasM^ 
and  enclosed  those  t\vo  papers  for  Col 
Toone*s  signature.  Witness  delivend.. 
the  packet  to  the  commodore  of  the  w^ 
sengers,  named  John  Salter.  Tbeieait 
two  of  them.  Capt.  Frescott  dannfl 
witness  to  give  it  to  the  commodiMe  to 
take  it  to  Col.  Toone* s  house,  and  (bt 
messenger  was  to  wait  at  Col.  Toone'f 
for  his  answer,  and  then  to  take  it  on  ta 
Capt.  Frescott's  residence.  Tbe  oi^ 
thing  where  Capt.  Frescott*s  nafpe  WM 
mentioned  in  the  note  was,  tliat  bf 
the  desire  of  Capt.  Frescott  they  were 
transmitted  to  him,  but  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Abington.  There  was  no  intimatioa 
where  they  were  to  go  ailerwarda. 

Q.  Just  look  at  those  twp  other  pa- 
pers .wbiph  bear  data.  I  believe  Febnwj 
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Bfr.  Brwgham*-^  It  is  his  writings  no 


Irfxd  Tenterden* — My  note  must  state 
it  is  proved. 
-Mr.  JBrongham.'^We  admit  it. 
Lord  Tepierden.—Ke  has  proved  the 
iveommendation  was   signed  by  Capt 
■  Freacott. 

Mr.  Seneant  BasanqueL-^The  solid- 
tor-general  opened,  there  ynm  a  preceding 
appointment,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Sutton,  given  by  Capt.  Prescott  in  the 
February  following,  which  might  afford  a 
nason  why  Sutton's  name  was  kept  out 
4tf  view. 

Xrfnd   Teaierden   (to  the  witness).— 
Wbem  thoaa  papers  g^  Capt.  Prescott's 
i|%aitaMf— ii.  I  have  efery  reason  to 
kmkm  it  is  CSapC  Prescott's  signature. 

Lord  TaUerdm. — Have  you  seen  him 
wiite?— A.  Tes. 

Mr.  BrougkanL'^We  admit  the  ap- 
pointment was  made  the  February  fol- 
lowing. 

Lord  TaUerden,  —  But  unless  some- 
dung  is  read  or  said,  I  do  not  know  it. 

l£r.  Brougham, — We  wish  to  save  the 
papers  being  read ;  we  admit  the  appoint- 
aent  was  made  in  the  February  preced- 
img  upon  Capt.  Prescott*s  nomination. 

Itord  TeiUerdeH.  —I  was  quite  sure  you 
would  not  admit  it  in  the  way  they  wish 
iti   wad  the  papers. 

Mr.  SerfunU  BoscmpieL'-'ls  that  an 
<whanged  appointaaent  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  AjmI  C^  Prescott  signs  it?— A 
Tea,  tiie  noonnation. 
*    Q,  And  tlie  recommendation  is  ngn- 
adl^whom?— A  Sutton. 

liord  TbU^rdSm.— What  is  the  date  of 
it?— ^.  The  i6th  February  1827. 

Cross-exuaiaed  by  Mr.  Brougham,^^ 
The  Febnuuy  appointment  is  filled  up  in 
Mr.  Abiagton's  hand.  Witness  is  next 
to  Mr.  Hiddane,  under  Mr.  Abington,  in 
efllee.  Q.  When  Capt  Prescott  said  he 
did  not  like  to  give  Col.  Toone  any  fur- 
ther trouble  in  the  matter,  was  not  that 
in  answer  to  an  observation  of  yours,  that 
jpDB  bad  better  write  to  Col.  Toone  to 
ioMiw  in  ¥^iat  way  the  appointment 
riwwld  bt  made  out,  in  order  to  save  him 
the   tnmble   of  writing   the   letter?— 


Re-enmined  by  Mr.  Setjeant  Bo$an-' 
iwisf.  "Witness  proposed  to  write  to  Col. 
Toone,  informing  him  that  Capt.  Prescott 
aa^jKA  to  sign  the  nomination,  as  it  was 
an  eae^nge  or  a  loan. 

Lord  TeMterden, — What  did  you  mean 
bj  saying  just  now  that  Capt  Prescott*s 
ooaervation  was  in  answer  to  your  pro- 
posal to  write  to  Col.  Toone,  to  know 
now  it  should  be  done  ?  Did  you  write  to 
know  that,  or  did  you  write  stating  how 
it  WW  done?  A*  Mty  I  have  the  qnes- 
tioo  p«t  agafai? 

Lord  JbiUrdaL^lt  baa  been  pot  tbiM 

Am^  JmaimL  Tot.  9|.  KaUS. 


times.  A,  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Prsaeott 
to  write  to  Mr.  Toone,  to  say  that  if  Capt. 
Prescott  was  to  sign  the  nomination,  the 
proper  exchange  would  be  made  upon  the 
&ce  of  it 

Lord  TenterdetL'^lt  is  better  to  strike 
it  out ;  here  are  three  different  answers. 
John  Salter  examined  by  Mr.  Gwmtif. 
*— Witness  is  one  of  the  commodores  of 
the  messengers  at  the  India- House;  he 
keeps  a  book  in  which  he  enters  letters 
he  receives  to  take  to  any  person.  Turns 
to  Saturday  the  28th  of  April  in  the  last 
year ;  he  did  receive  from  Mr.  Alnngton's 
oi^ce  a  letter  to  send  to  CoL  Toone,  and 
delivered  it  to  John  Sullivan,  with  diiec- 
tions  to  take  it  to  Col.  Toone^  in  Morti- 
mer Street ;  to  wait  an  answer,  and  to 
take  it  on  to  Capt  Prescott 

John  Sullivan  examined  by  Mr.  OuT" 
ney, — Witness  received  on  Saturday  the 
28th  of  April,  a  packet  to  take  to  CoL 
Toone ;  witness  waited  for  an  answer  at 
Col.  Toone's,  and  took  the  packet  be 
received  to  Capt.  Prescott*s  house,'  and 
left  it  there.;  it  was  a  sealed  packet,  ad- 
dressed to  William  Abington,  esq. 

William  Abington,  esq.  exammed  by 
Mr.  Gurnet/, — Witness  is  the  chief  derk 
in  the  cadet  office.  On  Saturday  the  28th 
of  April  witness  was  absent  from  indispo- 
sition ;  he  was  at  the  office  on  Moncby^ 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  after  that ;  oo 
the  Tuesday  he  believes  he  saw  CvpL 
Prescott  He  came  into  the  office,  wad 
said  he  understood  he  had  signed  a  wrong 
paper ;  witness's  reply  was,  "  I  am  aware 
of  that — you  had  no  occasion  to  sign  the 
recommendatory  letter** — Col. Toone  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  having  transferred 
it  to  him.  He  desired  witness  to  stop 
the  papers  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the 
office,  and  not  to  pass  the  young  man,  or 
suffer  him  to  be  passed,  until  CoL  Tooa^ 
had  seen  him.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Wednesday,  witness  saw  Capt  Preseott 
again— he  asked  if  the  young  man  had 
attended  at  the  office  to  be  passed ;  wit- 
ness's answer  was,  **  no-^e  had  not** 
His  reply  was,  **  mind  you  let  me  harif 
the  papers — stop  the  papers  as  soon  as 
they  arrive — do  not  suffer  the  young  man 
to  be  passed  till  Col.  Toone  has  seen 
him.'*  A  message  was  sent  into  witness's 
office,  while  Capt  Prescott  was  in  the 
committee,  to  loiow  if  the  papers  hadf 
arrived ;  that  inquiry  witness  understdbd 
was  from  Capt.  Prescott. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Watkin  Wil- 
liams Wynn  examined  by  Mr.  SoBcitot- 
Gtneral,  —Witness  was  President  of  tfie 
Board  of  Contn^  in  the  month  of  April 
1^7;  witness  knows  nothing  of  the 
parties,  or  the  subject  in  discussion  to-' 
day;  he  was  never  in  the  company  of. 
Capt  Prescott  or  the  other  direeton— hi 
bad  no  acquaintance  with  them. 

William  Ast^  esq.  M.F^,  dPtfnined 
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by  Mr.  5blidVor-Crenera{.'— Witness  is  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  £a0t-lndia  Com- 
pany ;  is  unacquainted  with  any  of  the 
parties  to  this  indictment  except  Capt. 
Prescott ;  witness  never  heard  the  namey 
and  never  saw  the  name^  of  any  one  of 
them;  knows  nothing  more  of  the  sub- 
ject than  he  hgad  heard  here  and  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  of  wluch  witness  was 
a  member. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  JBrougham. — 
Witness  has  known  Capt  Prescott  for 
twenty  years  or  more ;  after  having  been 
in  the  Company's  sea-service,  he  (Capt* 
Prescott)  has  li^en  a  director  eight  years. 
Q.  What  is  the  character  and  reputation 
of  your  colleague,  Capt.  Prescott?  A, 
I  can  only  sp^  firom  my  own  opinion. 
Q.  I  ask  you,  according  to  your  know- 
ledge, what  character  he  has  borne  ? 

Lord  Tenterden^^^lvL  what  way  is  he 


most  absurd,  not  to.  flay  ridiculoos,  at  all 
events  an  unseemly,  affectation  in  me,  to 
pretend  that  I  feel  any  of  Uiat  anxiety 
and  depression,  or  even  those  feelings  ii 
weight  so  as  to  be  oppressed  1^.  them, 
which  are  very  often  the  lot  of  cooDfel 
when  they  are  addressing  a  jury  on  bdaif 
of  a  defendant  well  stricken  in  years,  and  of 
a  most  eminent  station  in  society,  artfred, 
after  a  long  course  of  exertion  and  of  pcdt 
to  the  very  height  of  his  pi^otfeaaion,  aid 
of  his  ambition  too ;  who  has  bords  a 
uniformly  fair  and  spotless  reputatioaB 
the  discharge  of  many  duties,  where  nock 
wasleft  to  his  own  discretion  duringtheciK^ 
lier  part  of  his  life,  and  of  datiea  stffl  more 
delicate,  and  besetting  his  fiath  witk  iSl 
more  haxard  and  temptations,  during  tte 
last  eight  years  of  his  life ;  I  mean  whilt 
he  had  the  disposal  of.  his  ample  Shan  of 
the  magnificent  patronage  which  these 


I 


spoken  of?    A,  I  have  always  considered    twenty-four  fellow-subjects  of  ours^  tiie 


him  a  respectable  man.  Q.  Have  yott 
not  sense  enough  to  distinguish  between 
your  opinion  and  the  reputation  of  the 
person?  A,  Certainly.  Q.  Then  at- 
tend to.  the  question. 

Mr.  Brougham, — I  want  to  know  the 
character  and-  reputation  the  gentleman 
has  borne.— >A.  As  far  as  I  have  any 
knowledge,  he  has  always  been  spoken  of 
as  a  very  respectable  and  honourable  man. 
Witness  was  not  chairman  or  d^uty- 
diairman  at  the  time  the  prosecution  was 
ordered.  Mr.  Pattison  was  deputy-chair- 
man* and  is  now;  he  was  elected  last 
April  as  deputy-chairman.  The  direc- 
tors being  on  friendly  terms  with  each 
other,  confiding  in  each  other's  power 
and  wish  to  repay,  borrow  patronage 
and  appointments  from  each  other.  Wit- 
ness does  not  know  that  Mr.  Pattison  in 
November  last  borrowed  an  appointment 
from  Captain  Prescott,  or  applied  to 
him< 

Mr.  Gvmi^.— We  will  now  read  the 
paper   A,   the  recommendatory  letter. 
The  same  was  read  as  ifbllows : 

"  GenUemen,— I  do  hereby  declare  upon  my 
honor,  that  I  received  a  nomination  for  the  M»- 
draa  Cavatev  from  Sweny  Toone,  Esq.  gratui- 
tously, and  wat  I  have  given  It  gratuitously  to  Mr. 
Edward  Drake  Back,  with  whose  family  and  con- 
nexion I  am  well  acquainted.  I  am,  gentlemen, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  ELTON  PRESCOTT." 

Addressed  to  "  the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors 
Of  the  United  East-India  Cdmpany.** 

Mr.  Chimey. — Now  qtiestion  fourth. 

The  same  was  read  as  follows : 

«<Who  recommended  you  to  Swoiy  Toone, 
Esq.,  the  nominating  director,. for  this  appoint- 
ment ?"    Amwer.  **  Charles  Elton  PrescoU,  Esq.** 

Lord  Tenterden,^-^l9  that  your  case  ? 

Mr.  SoUcUor-  General — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Brougham. — May  it  please  your 
Lordship,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury^  Really, 
gentlemen,  I  am  sure  in  addressing  ywi 
on  behalf  of  this  most  respectable  gentle- 
man, Captain  Prescott,  for  whom  alone 
I  am  coun^l  here  to-day,  it  wpukl  be  a 


directors  of  the  East-India  Company, 
joy.  A  person  in  circumstances  for  the 
firet  time  suspected,  or  affected  to  be  sus- 
pected, and  put  upon  his  trial  for  the  par- 
pose  of  clearing  his  character  never  hkote 
questioned,  ordinarily  lays  his  oounsd 
under  the  pressure  of  very  considenUe 
anxiety  for  the  event  of  such  a  case  eon- 
fided  to  his  hands.  But  I  say  here,  to- 
day, I  cannot  affect,  for  a  moment,  to  fed 
for  the  purpose  as  it  were  of  adorning  the 
exordium  of  the  very  short  address  &t  I 
am  called  upon  to  make  to  you^— I  canaot 
affect  to  feel  the  least  concern  for  tbii 
gentleman's  character  or  for  his  fiUe ;  thit 
character  and  that  finte  are  committed  al- 
most nominally,  and  for  form's  sake,  fconqp 
defence  at  this  moment,  but  committed 
to  your  care  substantially,  if  indeed  then 
is  any  evidence  brought  to  impeach  It  I 
ought  rather  to  say  the  evidence  which  I 
have  to  thank  the  East- India  Compeoy, 
the  prosecutors  of  the  indictment;  for  la 
opportunity  of  having  heard,  and  for  the 
power  of  meeting,  as  I  have ;  also  on  the 
part  of  Captain  Prescott,  heartily  to  re- 
turn my  thanks  for  the  power  and  oppor- 
portunity  of  meeting  this  charge  in  a  pi^ 
lie  court  of  justice. 

Gentlemen,  I  quite  agree  with  the  So- 
licitor General^  that  the  direototvof  ttif 
great  trading  Company,  opulent,  andlttiU 
more  powerful  than  wealthy,  whoae  do- 
minions are  lai^^  and  revenues  ample, 
but  whose  power  and  patronage  are  still 
more  precious  than  those  of  wealth  or 
dominion, — I  quite  agree  with  my  boa. 
and  learned  friend,  that  a  Compatiy  di- 
trusted  with  that  power,  and  iSbove  all 
entrusted  with  that,  so  dangerous  to  hu- 
man virtue,  that  immense  patronage^ 
though  individuals  and  not  miniiBters  of 
state,  that  they  eould  do  no  ottoniie 
than  they  have  done  :  first  inquire,  and 
by  their  inquiry  sift  the  case  ;  and  ihflB* 
whatever  was  the  resuH  of  that'  invetti- 
.    .  gaiioo 
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bectujie  it  was  s  private  inqiiisi- 
fing  that  case  before  a  jury  of  their 
y  that  it  might  a  second  time  un- 
more  satisfactory,  because  a  more 
cmtiny  and  trial,  before  an  English 
ind  an  English  jury;  that  they 
to  the  end  of  time  have  laboured 
suspicion;  that  they  would  for  ever 
iDTward  have  been  taunted  to  have 
I  Compromise;  that, there  would 
have '  lurked  ambng  discontented, 
(dknis,  or  captions  folk,  a  notion 
that  there  had  been  somethmg 
8d  which  would  not  bear  the 
^iKMigfa  the  hidivtduals  had  pleaded 
ibxi  were  the  real  criminals  in  this 
if  and  though  of  that  there  could 
onbt,  yet  !f  they  had  let  off  with- 
riai,  whatever  might  be  their  opi- 
cywever  satisfactory  the  private  in- 
Ion  had  proved  to  them  before ; 
nf  Sad  been  their  opinion  on 
lift  of  it,  some  suspicion  would 
iked,  and  seemed  to  linger  about 
nduct,  if;  because  the  other  defen- 
!apt  Preseott,  who  stood  upon  his 
;-  wias  one  of  their  own  colleagues, 
id  not  brought  his  part  of  the 
to  a  fiill,  strict  and  satisfactory, 
I  public  scrutiny.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  the  Soluntor  General  in  this 
tion ;  and  therefore,  it  is  instead 
pfauning,  I,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
n  the  part  of  the  defendant  tliat 
ter  vras  allowed  to  take  this  coprse* 
le  only  IsatisfiMrtory  course  for  me. 
(Hher  hand,  I  agree  that  the  East- 
]k)mpany,  for  their  own  sakes  as 
I  for  their  hon.  colleague,  Capt. 
tt,  could  take  no  other  course,  be- 
!iifl  is  a  public  acquittal,  and  the 
was  only  a  private  acquittal. 
,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  evidence 
t  before  you,  upon  which  you  are 
[[e  of  the  gentleman's  conduct, 
eadetcy  was  applied  for  in  conse* 
of  an  advertisement ;  that  a  cler- 
who  sometimes  passed  by  the  name 
.  Edwards,  but  sometimes  by  that 
Rev.  Dr.  Back— that  Dr.  Back 
.  in  consequence  of  that  advertise- 
I  the  name  of  M.  N.,  and  treated, 
en  broke  off  the  negociation,  in  a 
>t  to  me,  I  own,  very  intelligible, 
s  he  said  he  was  astonished  to  find 
.  N.  meant  to  take  a  premium  for 
omtment  He  says,'/'  I  thought  he 
ly  advertised  firom  a  mere  benevo- 
otive  of  letting  somebody  have  a 
spointment  for  the  bare  cost  of  the 
ajid  I  was  thunderstruck  when  I 
d  that  M.  N.  was  to  receive  money 
the  sum  required  for  Uie  outfit*' 
Iter  that  he  thought  better  of  it 
lewed  the  negociation,  and  again 
B^  and  went  ta  the  East- India 
,  and  under  the  protection' of  the 
>rand  cbainsaii;  and  deputy-chair- 


man, very  properly  was  employed  to  sift  to 
the  bottom  the  whole  of  tiiis,  which  ap- 
peared suspicious  at  first,  and  turned  out 
afterwards  criminal.  That  he  carried  on 
the  negociation  in  collusion^I  speak  it 
without  offence— A  necessary  ieollusion 
with  the  Company  ;  witli  the  money  of 
the  Company.  That  the  Company,  in 
order  to  mquire  more  into  it,  supplied 
the  funds  with  which  the  Colonel,  the 
Doctor,  was  to  bribe  Hr.  Sutton  or  Mr. 
Andrews,  in  order  that  the  crime  might 
be  completed,  though  thev  did  not  stand 
by  and  see  the  parties  traffic  and  deal,  and 
commit  the  guilt  of  office-brokerage ;  but 
thev  assisted  the  party  to  accomplish  that 
Which  the  individual  having  the  will  had 
not  tiie  resources  to  accomplish  himself. 
That  this  was  done  by  the  chaurman,  or 
deputy  chairman,  but  with  the  purest  and 
best  object  in  view,  whether  with  a  very 
good  judgment  or  a  very  accurate  vfew 
of  their  duty  in  the  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  justice  of  the 
country,  or  with  a  view  to  the  proper 
disposal  of  their  funds,  to  bribe  one  of 
their  directors,  as  it  was  supposed,  though 
it  turned  out  to  be  unfounded.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  that ;  I  do  not  cavil  at  the 
zeal  they  shewed  that  the  parties  should 
be  punished ;  but  this  turns  out  only  to  in- 
volve the  Doctor,  and  Mr.  Andrews^  and 
Mr.  Sutton,  and  all  those  agents  in  this  cod. 
spiracy.  I  ask  you,  is  there  a  tittle  of  proof, 
is  there  a  shadow  of  evidence,  to  imjnicate 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  hon,  and  wor- 
thy gentleman  who  sits  before  me,  their 
colleague,  Capt  Prescott?  I  ask  of  you 
upon  their  evidence,  upon  their  own 
Shewing^*!  call  upon  you  to  look  at  thehr 
case,  and  I  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  sits  by  my  Lord,  who  has  denied, 
which  he  need  not  have  done,  upon  his 
oath,  and  also  my  honourable  friend  Mr. 
Astell,  tor  a  long  while  a  durctor,  and 
for  some  time  chairman  of  the  Company, 
as  honourable  a  man  as  any  one  I  have 
the  honour  of  knowing,  who  has  also 
truly  denied  all  knowledge  of  this  trans- 
action,— you  may  as  well  suppose  that 
tiieir  character  was  concerned,  and  more 
so,  because  Mr.Wynn*s  nataie,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  was 
mentioned,  and  Mr.  AstelPs  too.  It  was 
said  that  Mr.  Anstice  gets  all  Mr.  Astell's 
patronage ;  though  he  is  committing  this 
offence,  he  cites  Mr.  Astell  as  the  person 
whose  patronage  he  enjoys.  But  who  be- 
lieves it  ?  over  whose  mind  has  a  shadow 
of  suspidon  passed  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
or  of  Mr.  Astell  the  late  chairman,  and 
now  a  director  of  the  Company?  No  more 
has  been  given  against  Capt  Prescott,  in 
other  respects,  buf  less  in  this  respect^  as 
Capt.  Prescott's  name  was  never  men- 
tioned. 
My  learned  toend  \Yi^  ^VitWw  ^««v^- 
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nX  opened  thft^tBO  to  you,  that  Mr.  Sut* 
tqn  was  the  frievd  of  Capt.  Prescott ;  that 
lie  had  been .  eng;aged  in  electioneering 
eontests  for  him  in    the  India-House. 
That  is  not  proved,  but  I  will  admit  it  to 
be.  80:   a  ipan  has  his  friends  in  great 
canvasses,  as  we  see,  and  which  we  see 
more  and  mote  of,  and  the  great  reason 
for  the  ample  patronage  which,  being  one 
of  these  sovereigns,  if  I  may  so  call  Uiem, 
phces  in  the.  twenty-four  directors.     Our 
ears  are  fiitigued  with  the  constant  can- 
W88,  the  neverrending  solicitations  that 
ve  g<Mng  on   without  end,  sometimes 
without  numbers,  in  the  election  for  the 
office  of  director,  time  after  time,  and  a 
number  of  times  canvassing  the  proprie- 
tors and  holders  of  India  stock,  canvass- 
iiig  all  their  relations  and  friends;  and 
that  during  those  canvasses  there  are 
committees;  that  a  committee  will  have 
Us  chairman,  and  that  the  chairman  will 
be  active ;  he  is  generally  an  active  and 
useful  fnend  of  the  candidate,  and  that 
Sutton,  .as  was  opened  by  mj  learned 
friend  for  tbe  prosecution,  bemg  such  a 
eanvassii^  friend,  I  do  not  deny ;  it  may 
be  so,  jt  is  what  all  of  them  do ;  that  be- 
ing a  firiend,  be  rendered  essentud  service 
to  Capt.  Prescott,  and  for  that  he  was  so 
grateful. that  be  gave  him  in  one  year 
^o  cadetcies.   That  is  where  the  case 
b^g^  and  ends ;  and  my  learned  friend 
say^  I  know  no  great  difference  whether 
a,  man  sells  for  the  lucre  of  gain  his  pa- 
nnage, or  gives  it  to  an  electioneering 
a^nt  in  the  dischaige  of  an  obligation  to 
bmi;  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with 
the    suspicion,.,  my  learned  firiend  says^ 
that  be  meant  to  sell  it.    With  great  sub- 
mission to  him,  it  comes  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.     A  man  might  well  do  the 
one  thixtg  .without  having  a  lurking  sus- 
picion, which. I. deny  that  there  is  any 
evidence  of  in  the  case,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  evidence  that  he  never  had 
bis  mind  crossed  by  the  suspicion.    My 
learned  friend  said  he  bad  a  knowledge ; 
no,  he  never  said  that;  he  knew  his  case 
would  not  bear  him  out  in  that,  but  he 
had  the  means  of  knowledge — he  had 
guilty  means  of  knowledge,  or  the  means 
of  guilty  knowledge.     I  may  have  the 
meiEins  of. knowing  a  thing,  and  if  in  a 
question  of  civil  rights  I  have  shut  my 
eyes    voluntarily,  and   have   not   taken 
pains  to  inform  myself,  the  circumstance 
of  my  wilful  ignorance  arising  from  my 
shutting  my  eyes  must  come  against  my 
pocket,  and .  I  must  pay.  damages.     But  it 
IS  new  to  me,  and  I  think  to  bis  Lordship, 
who  has  had  much  more  experience  than 
I  have  in  these  matters,  although  mine  is 
sot  9^  yesterday--I  have  had  some  expe- 
xiience  upon  subjects  of  this  sort,  but  I 
never  beard  of  a  man  being  chaigeablp 
wiith  A  crime,  beca^se  he  had  the  means 
if  kaowuigi  ndt  thatlie  )aas^  \t  (n  im&. 


pected  it,  ool  that  ha-waa  vmn  and  wk 
rally  lent  himself  to  a  crimiaal  act  beof 
d.one,  bat  be  bad  the  means,  if  he  dMNi 
to  use  theBB.  He  might  hare  -sent  Mh. 
Lawford  or  any  other  attorney  to  aft 
people,  he  might  have  gone  to  Devoa- 
shire  or  Brussels  after  Dr.  Baek,  became 
having  the  means  of  knowlc^dge,  if  be 
had  used  those  means,  he  wcndd.faaia 
discovered  there  was  a  traffic  in  his  pa- 
tronage; and  if  he  did  not  make  nse^f 
those  means  he  is  guilty  of  kaowiag^  b^ 
cause  he  might  bare  known,  and  of  eoa- 
niving,  because  he  might  have  picvfolalt 
imd  of  participating  and  of  abetting  As 
other  parties  in  their  guilt,  because  lie  lad 
the  means  of  knowing;  and  if  he  faadmei 
t^ose  means  he  might  have  knofwo,  aai 
if  coming  to^  the  knowledge  he  csontnuid 
to  connive,  just  as  he  did  when  ignonaU 
tjien  that  connivance  owing  to  thSt  kaai^ 
ledge  through  those  meansy  would  htH 
amounted  to  abetting:  that  is-  die 
argument— that  is  the  logical  BBtaia 
of  the  argument,  and  the  fidmess  of  the 
aigument.  I  will  shew  he  did  net  da 
that;  the  moment  he  comes  to  knoiw  fl^m 
suspect  it,  he  says  here  is  aa 
here:  I  find  there  may  be 
wrong  if  I  do  not  look  sharp  and 
tbuze  the  whole  thing.  But  that  ii 
way  I  urge  that  &cti  and  thatlBBtlKi 
came  out  to  the  wonder  of  any  auni  win 
had  heard  the  case  opened  by.  nay  leaned 
friend,  or  had  beard  the  case  tried  at  alb 
and  had  seen  this  gallant  officer,.  tiiisia« 
spectable  East-India  Director,  a  wortliy 
and  an  honourable  man  as  hk  frieadp 
knew  him  to  be,  put  upon  hia  trial  far  a 
corrupt,  for  it  is  corrupt  if  at  all,  ani 
wilful  sufferance  of  his  patronage  baiag 
used  by  a  set  of  swindlers,  for  aught  I 
know,  whom  he  knew  noliiing  aboa^— 
whose  names  he  never  heard,  and  <lf 
whom  he  knew  no  more  than  Dr.  Baek^ 
whose  name  he  never  heard  of  at  all  tS 
it  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sutton :  all  dni 
Is  found  to  be  proved  by  the  case  laid  be- 
fore you  by  the  evidence,  one  word  upoa 
which  I  am  going  to  submit  to  you,  if  tht 
attention  you  have  already  bestowed  upoa 
it,  and  the  sagacity  you  bring  to  the  sift- 
ing of  it,  renders  one  single  comment  upoa 
that  evidence  needful. 

Now  observe,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Suttoo 
was  a  neighbour ;  Mr.  Sutton  was  an  elec- 
tioneering coadjutor  and  associate,  and 
canvasser  for  this  gentleman — Mr.  Snttoa 
asks  him  for  a  cadetcy,  which  he  receifes; 
and  again  asks  him  for  a  cadetcy, 
the.  one  in  question,  which  he  never  i 
tained,  but  was  put  in  the  way  of 
iag :  I  call  upon  you  attcatnaly  laa^ 
serve  that.  Have  jrou  noa  the  eiUeaai 
of  Dc  Back  here,  the .  leaiaricable  ■  e» 
dence  of  Dr.  Back,  in.  this  respect  a.int- 
9«it  of  mine,  though  a  ^tntneaa  IbrihB 
V<Q(MK».tMj»,  that  wheo  h^.wm  vaBnag 

abouii 
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•booty  tnd  X  do  aot  wuh  io  press  hard  ptited  he  niuitlMM««Mne  iftmif  *  Ctlhontiif 

vpoa  the  character  of  Dr.  Back— he  may  or  aleast  a  Major,  thirty  yeais  MgQ ;  and  I 

t|B  a  respectable  man  for  all  that  hM  thhik  I  assume  very  littto  "when,  witlMNiC 

appeared  here,  men  are  a  little  lal  when  venturing  to  ask  a  question  that  migbC 

they  are  anxious  to  provide  for  young  seem  indelicate  as.  to  his  age,  J  tell  you. 

men,  when  they  have  large  funilies— I  do  he  cannet  possibly  be,  (I  am  sorry  for  it ; 

not  justify  it,  it  is  not  harmless  to  society,  for  a  more  venerfii>le  looking  officer,  or  a 

hut  it  is  very  different  to  persons  selling  more  worthy  or  a  more  gallant  man,  I 

offices,  and  deriving  a  profit  from  the  sale  have  never  met  with  in  a  court  of  justioe 

of  offices  which  should  be  kept  sacred  to  to  all  outward  appearance,  and  I  believie 

the  publio— but  Dr.  Back  says,  and  no-  that  is  the  character  he  universally  bears);} 

l(ody  can  doubt  it,  that  when  be  was  when    I  tell  you  he  is  near  fotirsoOM- 

'fwalldng  about  waiting  for  some  steps  of  years  of.  age,  for  a  man  moH  not  be  made 

this  negodation  to  be-  carried  through>  a  Major  or  a  Colonel,  and  an  East^IndiA 

while  we  were  walking  near  the  India  director,  on  the  bright  side  of 'fifty;  and 

House,  in  a  street  by  the  side  of  it,  Sut-  he  has  been  tiiirty  years  in  that  emmerit 

tqo  said  he  hoped  we  bed  not  been  found  station. 

out;  if  we  were,  he  was  a  ruined  man.  If  I  was  to  say  there  was  any  thing 

and  would  lose  his  friend.'*    Is  that  the  confused  in  the  evidence  of  thn  gentle* 

qieech  of  a  man  who  had  the  least  idea  man,  or  any  thing  in  the  slightest  degree 

inlus.mind  that  his  friend  knew  of  it.  betokening,  a  loss  of  memory^  I  should 

Whj^  is- it  not  eelfi^vident  he  was  saying  say  what  your  experience  of  his  evidence. 

to  fir.  Back,  his  associate  in  this  tn^c,  would  contradict,  and  my  own  feeling 

*^  pray  take  care,  I  hope  to  God  we  shall  upon  the  subject  would  flatly,  and  ereir 

not  be  discovered ;  if  we  are,  I  shall  lose  loudly  disavow ;  but  when  a .  man  doer 

my  friend    I  have  been  trafficking  with  not  take  a  note  at  the  time,  which  he  did 


have  been  abusbg,  foully  not,  and  when  he  did  not  suddenly  aftedr-^ 

alNisBig^  die  confidence  he  reposed  in  mC)  wards  have  his  memory  refreshed  and 

md  be^knows  nothing  of  it-^-he  still  eon-  corrected,  and  directed  to  the  particulsir 

ides  In  me— he  trusts  me— I  shall  be  fttcts,  and  the  materiality  of  words  which 

lofaied^  and  kNM  that  friend  the  instant  I  we^  much  in  sudi  a  case;  when,  at  » 

am  foond  out  by  him— I  have  abused  his  distance  of  somewhat  about  a  year,  be  W 

ooofidcnee  heretofore,  and  am  now  doing  called  upon  to  swear  to  those  precise 


il^  that  ismy  case.*'  Yeu  have  heard  that  pressions,  I  must  say  ^at  it  does  enter 

|daia  and  distinct  admission,  forming  a  into  my  mind,  that  when  at  the  time  ha 

part  ai  the  case  for  the  prosecution  against  is  called  upon  to  swear,  he  is .  about  four- 

Gapt.  Frescott,  forming  a  part  of  the  score,  as  &r  as  regards  the  perfect. ao« 


tnueaction  against  Sutton,  upon  euracy  and  minute  nicety  and  correet- 

which  Ha  whole  is  built ;  a  part  of  that  is  ness  of  recollection  of  a  &ct,  or  rather  a 

a  declaration  by  Sutton  in  a  moment  of  conversation,  which  lasted  a  minute  or 

alarm,  that- his  friend  knew  nothing  about  two  altogether  (for  he  told  it  in  about  k 

it,  and  if  he  did  be  would  be  ruined,  and  minute),  that  was  bolden  a  year  ago>  and 

his  fneanVt  eyes  would  be  opened  to  his  of  which  it  is  not  pretended  he  took  do#ii 

fBcmdoct.  any  note  of  what  dropped  in  conversiK 

Then  it  is  said  that  Col.  Toone  is  a  tion,  which  happened  recently  during  ther 

widiess,  to  prove  that  my  client,  Ct^  last  year  of  his  life,  when,  in  an  pto- 

jtascott,  borrowed  in  the  usual  way  a  bability,  be  would  more  accurately  re^ 

cadetcy  from  Col.  Toone,  and  filled  it  collect  what  had  happened  twenty  yean 

np  irregularly,  and  wrote  the   recom-  before,  by  a  common  rule  of  memory, 

mendatory  letter,  or  rather  signed  the  re-  Only  see  upon  what  a  narrow  point,  upon 

commendatory  letter,  and  vouched  for  what  a  very  evanescent  pivot,  if  I  may 

facts  not  within  his  own  knowledge  ;  and  use  the  term,  the  case  turns,  as  it  regards 

those  are  the  only  circumstances  upon  the  evidence  of  Col.  Toone.    A  sing^ 

which  this  suspicion  is  attempted  to  be  pause,  a  comma,  a  particle,  a  change  of  a 

builty  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Capt.  word,  makes  all  the  difference  between 

Frescott  with  the  guilt  of  these  parties,  nothing  at  all,  and  that  upon  whkh  my 

This  will  require  no  long  observation-^it  learned  friend  alone,  or  almost  ak>ne^ 

la  the  only  part  that  remains  to  be  com-  relies  in  this  case.    He  firet  said,  "  Toa 

jnented  upon.     I  speak  with  great  re-  know  this  gentleman ;"  he  afterwards  eor- 


of  Col.  Toone,  with  the  greatest  rected  the  expression  and  changed  it,; 

■iapccti    He  is  an  officer  who  has  grown  when  my  Lord  asked  him  what  was  the 

m^in Ibe^aetfiee of  his oonntry ;  who  questioiH.  or  what  elicited  that  anawei^ 

S^hii  erisaiaaeoant  has  been  thirty  yean  he  changed  the  word ;  he  at  flrrt.  said; 

JBD:  Bastiliidia  director  i  who  from  the  **  Tou  Imow  the  gentleman,"  but  he  a£^ 

nnk  he  has  in  the  army,  whkh  it  is  mat-  terwards  said,  **  You  are  acquahited  witlr 

tar  €i  common  notorietv  to  all  of  us,  a  the  gentleman ;'-  may  I.be allowed  toaa]^ 

saaa  never  rises  beyond  after  he  comet  boA  my  leaned  friend  and  ilvysdf  bin 

Irant  avRjp  out  itq>9  it  will  not  ba  dit-  terved  it. 


S^  Home  InUtUgence.  [Armii, 

lioM  TetiUrdmL^'Ye^  he  said :  fiht  I     and  this  is  the  only  other  point ;  but  tite 
aiked  him,  do  you  know  the  gentleman  ? 


That  mode  of  asking  a  question  prevails 
Vbry  often,  and  I  hear  it  very  often  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Brougham. —  A.  man  very  often 
says,  do  you  know  such  a  one  ?  Does 
any  man  believe  that  Capt.  PiescotC 
would  say,  for  tiie  sake  of  his  ftiend  Mr. 
Sutton,  wax  he  would  immediately  begin 
to  say  to  CoL  Toone,  **  Oh,  acquainted 


ground  is  cut  from  beneath  the  prose- 
cutor's feet.  I  mean  the  last  witness, 
Mr.  Abington,  who  knows  the  mode  in 
which  the  appointment  was  filled  up,  tiie 
usual  >vay  when  I  borrow  of  any  one.— 
Suppose  we  were  both  du'ectors — I  widi 
we  were— when  I  borrow  of  you  a-  a^ 
detcy,  I,  and  not  you,  nominally  make 
the  appointment ;  and  when  I  repay  it  to 
you,  you,  and  not  I,  make  the  sppoint- 


with  him !  I  know  him  of  my  own  know-  ment ;  and  accordingly  that  was  fallowed : 
ledge.**  That  is  what  is  meant  to  be 
sud ;  not,  1  know  him  through  Mr.  Sut- 
ton, but  of  ray  own  knowledge  I  knipw 
him.  Do  you  think  Capt;  Prescott  would 
say,  I  know  him  perfectly  well-^ie  is 
one  of  the  finest  youths  in  England.  I 
know  his  father — ^he  is  a  respectable 
clergyman  in  Devonshire.  I  have  no 
doubt  Capt.  Prescott  said  that.  He  was 
asked,  I  dare  say,  is  he  a  respectable 
man  ?  Yes,  he  is  a  respectable  clergy- 
man :  lie  had  been  in  Devonshire.  My 
learned  fHend  opened  him  as  an  eminent    being    a   borrowed  appointment,   Capt 


and  if  that  had  been  followed  in  this 
you  would  never  have  heard  eo  roudi  as 
you  have.  This  was  followed  in  tiie  cose 
of  the  February  appointment,  becMMO 
that  worthy  officer  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
William  Abington,  the  principal  in  tint 
department,  who  is  clear  and  distinct  in 
his  manner — much  more  so  than  the 
deputy,  Mr.  Sharp-^e  knew  how  to  fill 
it  up,  and  the  appointment  is  filled  up  in 
Mr.  Abington*s  hand:  he  filled -it  up 
rig^t,  and  sent  it  to  the  right  person.    If 


olergyroan  and  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  son ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
lliat  has  passed,  he  is  a  respectable  man, 
and  r  know  that  his  femily  is  the  family 
of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  Devonshire, 
and  it  turns  out  that  he  is  so.  The  word 
is  used  in  that  sense.  I  beg  you  to  re- 
collect that,  suppose  he  had  said  so,  sup- 
pose he  had  said  this,  this  would  be  no 
evidence  to  convict  him  of  this  foul  and 

infiimoiis  offence.  But  I  utterly  deny  and  this  happened  in  April,  and,  sqps  ii^ 
that  he  said  it,  or  that  an^  man  in  his  learned  friend,  he  ought  to  have  kno#a  it 
senses  could  have  said  it,  without  any  one    from  the  parish  register  when  it  came  to 


Pre^tt  signed  the  nomkiation,  uid 
Sutton  signed  the  recommend^toiy  let* 
ter. 

But,  gentlemen,  now  cornea  the  ap- 
pointment in  question ;  he  had  promised 
Mr.  Sutton  a  cadetcy;  he  is  toM  that  it 
presses,  that  the  young  man  is  within  two 
mbntlis  of  being  twenty-two ;  myleanied 
friend  sajrs  five  months ;  he  was  g€  o^ge  is 
October,  according  to  his  father's 


possilde  motive  for  so  doing.  But  what  he 
did  say,was-^what  he  niust  have  said, was 
the  truth,  that  he  knew  him  through  his 
then  friend  whom  he  then  did  not  know, 
whom  he  now  knows,  whose  authority  he 
will  take  care  of  trusting  to  again,  whom 
he  will  never  allow  any  more  to  abuse  his 
confidence,  because  knowing  him  now, 
and  being  ignorant  of  him  at  the  time,  he 
belieyed  what  Mr.  Suttoii  told  him ;  as  I 
should  a  man  I  had  known  much  less  of ; 
people  under  much  lighter  obligations 
than  my  learned  friend  stated  that  Capt. 
Prescott  had  been  under  to  Mr.  Sutton. 
Somelx)dy  must  get  his  cadetcies.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  traffic  in  them:  is  he  to 
give  them  to  friends  or  strangers  ?  Is  he 
to  give  them  to  one  to  whom  he  lies  un- 
der no  obligation,  lest  he  should  come 
under  the  severity  of  my  learned  friend's 
obsenf«tions,  of  a  person  who  does  not 
traffic  in  office  for  lucre  or  gain,  but  gives 
awav  offices  a6  a  reward  for  past  services  ? 
Is  ne,  under  that  strict  and  fiantastical 
fifteling  of  morality,  to  look  out  for  people 
whom  he  does  not  know  ?  He  is  to  take 
tfie  representations  of  others  as  to  the 
individuals  j  upon  that  he  is  to  act,  and 

Now,  gentlemen,  see  vrliat  l<AVyw«— 


be  looked  into,  or  he  ought  to  have  ob* 
served  by  the  appearance  of  the  jvaag 
man,  whether  he  wanted  two  months  or 
five ;  here  is  another  wilful  and  knoiHM 
mi8rq)resentati0n ;  it  tuma  out  hevraated 
five  months ;  he  hurried  the  appointncnt, 
he  goes  to  the  India-House  and  gets 
Sharp,  the  man  whom  yon  have  oeen  to- 
day so  clear  in  his  recollection  and  his 
manner  of  expressing  himself,  that  he  an- 
swered a  question  three  dilTerent  timei 
three  diffeient  ways ;  the  gentleman  comes 
to  him,  and  he  says  this  is  the  way  yon 
ought  to  do:  but  says  the  Captain  I  do 
not  think  so,  I  think  that  is  irregular,  will 
not  it  be  irregular?  Suppose  Captua 
Prescott,  and  ^t  is  the  supposition  iq>- 
on  which  the  whole  of  the  case  is  bottom- 
ed, suppoise  Captain  Prescott  was  anxraas 
to  deviate  from  the  regular  and  usmd  way 
—that  instead  of  giving  the  nomination  io 
his  own  name,  and  Sutton  signing  the 
reeommendatoi^  letter,  he  was  deairoos 
of  giving  it  in  Colonel  Toone's  nam^ 
what  business  had  he  to  raise  objectioBi^ 
when  Sharp,  without  any  knowledge  ob 
his  part,  happened.lucldly  for  hb  puipooe 
to  fiedl  into  the  snare,  and  offered  hfansdf 
a  willing  assistant  to  this  operatioli  to 
€baB\te«  U)ft  pcuBft^  td  keep  back  Sutton's 
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Muae  ?  That  is  the  story,  thatit  would  look 
ugly  Sutton  appearing  twice  when  Sharpe 
h8d.enabled  him  to  accomplish  it,  and  to 
filllt  up  in  this  way,  Colonel  Toone  giv* 
ing  the  appointment,  he  signing  the  re- 
commendatory letter.  I  do  pray  you  to 
attend  to  this,  for  in  my  mind  it  is  quite 
decisive  Upon  the  question ;  the  whole 
question  turns  upon  this  aye  or  no,  did 
not  Captain  Prescott  voluntarily  sign  a 
recommendation,  what  Mr.  Sutton  might 
kndw  of  his  ovm  knowledge,  what  Sutton 
might  have  told  him  upon  his  knowledge, 
but  «gniQg  it  as  if  he  knew  it  himself^  he 
did  BO  or  did  he  not  do  so,  is  the  question, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  back  Sutton's 
name  from  the  India-House,  and  enabling 
Sutton  to  sell  it  ?  how  could  he  possibly 
atand  better  in  the  execution  of  this  pur- 
pose than  when  Mr.  Sharpe  comes  and 
voluntarily  throws  himself  mto  his  hands 
aa  an  agent  for  this  purpose  ;  fill  up  and 
nominate,  and  you  sign  the  recommenda- 
tory letter?  what  is  the  answer  of  this 
hondtable  man,  clearly  shewing  he  did  not 
harbour  a  thought  of  taking  any  such  ad- 
vantage that  he  had  no  such  scheme  in 
view,  and  had  no  wish  to  step  beyond  tlie 
ordinary  course  of  promotion,  or  to  devi- 
ate a  moment  to  &vour  Sutton,  and  make 
Colonel  Toone  sign,  though  himself  re- 
commended instead  of  Mr.  Sutton;  what 
does  he  do  ?  He  says  will  not  it  be  irre- 
gular to  Sharpe  ?  he  objects  to  Sharpens 
phm ;  be  says  diis  is  not  the  right  plan, 
will  it  be  tegular  or  not?  That  is  said  to 
be,  according  to  the  scope  of  my  learned 
friend's  argnment,the  very  object  he  makes 
aU  the  difficulty,  and  raises  the  objection 
abcmt ;  Sharpe  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  it :  Sharpe  proposed  it.  He  says  will 
not  it  be  irregular,  Sliarpe?  Sharpe  says 
yea ;  but  upon  the  whole  I  think  you  may 
do  it  in  this  viray,  because  Col.  Toone 
givea  the  appointment,  and  you  know 
somethings  and  Col.  Toone  does  not. 
CoL  Toone  knows  nothing  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  he  must  nominate,  and  you 
must  8^  Ihe  letter.  Then  he  proposes 
another  thing,  but  about  that  there  is  so 
much  obscurity  that  you  cannot  rely  upon 
it,  for  you  see  that  Sliarpe  is  the  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  whose  want  of  clear- 
ness, if  it  remained  in  the  case,  must 
Suizle  the  prosecutor's  case  and  not  mine 
Ir.  Sfa&rpe*8  testimony,  if  it  is  fatal  to 
my  learned  friend,  roust  rend  the  fabric  of 
the  prosecution,  and  not  the  &bric  of  my 
case. .  Sharpe,  take  him  as  a  right  wit- 
ness or  a  wrong  witness,  as  a  clear  wit- 
ness or  a  confuised,  he  says  he  proposed 
writing  a  letter  to  Col.  Toone.  I  do  not 
say  what  follows,  there  is  some  doubt 
upon  it :  but  it  is  clear  he  proposed  writ- 
ing the  letter  to  Col.  Toone,  to  which 
Capt  Prescott  added,  "  I  have  put  Col. 
Toone  to  so  much  trouble,  I  do  not  wish 
to  put  Jiim  to  any  more."    Then  it  it. 


made  out  in  an  incorrect  way,  wluoh  Mr. 
Abington  never  would  have  done,  whidi 
Mr.  Abington  in  February  did  not  do^ 
but  owing  to  Sbarpe*s  blunder,  and  Capt* 
Prescott  not  wishing  to  give  unnecessary 
trouble  to  Col.  Toone,  it  is  made  out  in 
an  irregular  way,  which  leads  to  difficulty 
and  delay.  Now  then,  having  come  to 
this  part  of  the  case,  the  evidence  of  CoL 
Toone  and  the  evidence  of  Mr^  Abington 
cut  down  all  the  ground  Uiey  had  to 
stand  upon.  Colonel  Toone  got  a  little 
annoyed ;  something  occurs  to  him  after* 
wards,  and  he  writes  a  letter  to  Capt. 
Prescott,  which  is  given  to  C^t  Pres* 
cott*s  servant,  and  the  servant  is  not 
called  to  shew. that  Capt  Prescott  re* 
ceived  it  I  cannot  call  Capt.  Prescott 
to  say  he  never  received  it ;  he  has  said» 
and  now  says,  he  never  received  it,  and 
that  is  just  as  good  as  their  saying  they 
delivered  it  to  the  maid-servant  But  sup- 
pose he  received  that  letter— I  will  make 
a  present  of  that  to  them — what  was  it  ?. 
It  was  a  letter  stating  CoL  Toone  waa 
difficulted  about  the  business,  and  desired 
nothing  further  to  be  done  until  the  youngs 
man  was  seen  and  inquired  about  What 
is  my  learned  friend's  chaige  ?  That  we 
had  the  means  of  knowledge,  that  we 
were  aware  of  the  workings  of  his  mind : 
and  notwithstanding  we  were  aware  of 
his  puzzle,  aifd  the  anidety,  the  workings* 
the  doubts  and  suspicions  whidi  he  never 
declared,  he  never  said,  all  is  not  right, 
take  care,  inquire,  examine  your  fr^nd 
Sutton,  whoever  it  is,  he  may  have  de- 
ceived you-— sift  the  matter,  use  your 
means  of  knowledge ;  but  because  he  said 
something  that  indicated  he  had  a  doubt 
about  it,  and  because  he  wrote  a  letter 
desiring  that  the  thing  might  be  partially 
stopped,  we  are  to  be  presumed  guilty. 
How  does  the  thing  turn  out?  dL 
Toone  writes  to  Mr.  Abington  to  stop 
the  appointment;  he  is  afraid  that  that 
might  not  reach,  and  he  sends  a  second 
letter.  What  does  Mr.  Abington  say? 
that  early  in  the  week,  he  will  not  say 
whether  Monday  or  Tuesday,  but  before 
Wednesday  he  was  certain,  Mr.  Pres- 
cott himself  said,  I  desire  that  this  ap- 
pointment may  be  stopped ;  let  nothing 
further  be  done  in  it ;  on  no  account  let 
the  thing  go  into  the  Board ;  on  no  ac- 
count let  Uie  young  man  pass  until  he  is 
seen — by  whom?  by  Col.  Toone  him« 
self;  being  the  very  man  that  makes 
the  objection ;  bjr  the  person  whose  ap- 
pointment I  am  giving  away,  and  who  is 
putting  me  in  his  turn ;  that  is  my  ol^ject. 
I  speak  by  hearsay,  and  I  knpw  nodiing 
but  what  ray  friend  Sutton  has  told  me,, 
whom  I  have  hitherto  found  no  reason  to 
complain  of;  but  Col.  Toone  has  doubts. 
Let  no  hurry  take  place,  though  the  youfig 
man*8  time  may  draw  near ;  let  no  ap- 
pointment take  place  until  Cgl.  Toone.. 
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hm  §een  the  foung  man.  Is  not  there^ 
luk,  an  end-  of  the  prosecution?  Is 
not  there  an  end  put  to  this  case  by  this 
answer  of  Mr.  Abington's?  Is  not  every 
one  thing  in  the  evidence  of  Col.  Toone 
sEiplained  that  at  first  seemed  to  be  a 
gtoand  of  suspicion  to  tiie  mind,  and  was 
■o  used  by  my  learned  friend  in  his  state- 
ment to  you,  in  order  to  make  it  appear 
that  Col.  Toone  was  a  much  more  caa« 
tkms  man,  and  much  fonder  of  using  his 
means  of  knowledge  than  Capt.  Prescott, 
who  acted  rashly  and  hastily,  in  order  to 
connive  at,  and  encourage,  and  back  up 
this  firiend  of  his,  Mr.  Sutton,  this  elec- 
tioaeering  friend  of  his,  in  his  attempt  to 
sell  his  oidetcy ;  that  Col.  Toone  was  to 
be  praised,  and  Capt.  Prescott  blamed, 
because  Capt  Prescott  hurried  it  oyer, 
and  Col.  Toone  stopped  it.  Do  I  deny 
the  fiict?  My  denial  avails  not ;  the  wit- 
ness for  the  prosecution  rebuts  it ;  he  has- 
sworn  it  was  Capt  Prescott  himself  vdio 
stopped  the  promotion,  that  Col.  Toone 
might  be  satisfied. 

Now,  p^entlemen,  one  word  more  upon 
the  way  m  which  people  sig^i  these  re-- 
commendations.  When  a  man  attests  upon 
his  own  knowledge,  and  attests  that  which 
be  knows  not  to  be  true,  or  when  he  pre- 
tends to  know  that  which  he  cannot  have' 
knowledge  oC  he  may  be  said  to  be  doing 
an  irregular  thing  by  giving  hts  certificate.  - 
But  what  do  those  persons  who  sign  the 
answers  declare?     Col.  Toone,  whose 
hand  I  have  it  under,  says,  "  I  do  hereby 
declare,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  that  the 
petitioner's  answer  to  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions are  correct:"  and  Capt  Prescott 
certified  no  more,  when  he  said  he  be- 
lieved what  Sutton  told  him,  than  Col. 
Toone  did  when  he  says,  under  his  own 
hand,  that  he  believes  what  Capt  Pres- 
cott told  him ;  that  must  be  evident  to 
every  attentive  mind.     But  observe  the 
easy  course  that  Capt  Prescott  had  to 
aooompKsh  his  object,  if  he  had  this  view. 
It  is  dear  that  CoL  Toone,  by  signing 
this  nomination,  whidi  he  did  without 
hesitating,  would  not  have  thought  it  so 
regular,  and  he  appears  to  be  a  man  who 
steers  upon  the  outside  line  of  re|pularity 
and  punctilious  correctness.    It  is  clear 
that  Col.  Toone  thought  there  was  no- 
thing irregular  in  his  nominating,  though 
Ci^t  Prescott  ought  to  have  been  the 
name :  he  does  not  object  to  it-^e  signs 
it ;  but  certainly  upon  this  nothing  could 
have  been  more  ^isy  than  for  Capt  Pres- 
cott to  make  CoL  Toone  give  the  nomi- 
nation at  once  to  Mr.  Sutton,  in  which 
ease  Capt  Prescott*s  name  never  would 
have  appeared.     Send  me  yourcadetcy, 
my  friend  Sutton  will  sign,  and  then,  in- 
stead of  my  name  appearing  on  the  books 
of  the  India  House,  connected  with  the 
name  of  Sutton,  as  giving  him  a  second 
CBdHity,  it  VfoM  sBpear  that  I  gave 


him  one  and  that  you  gant  him  aoodMr; 
he  would  never  mive  objected  to-  tbtL 
Tlie  evidence  all  shows  that  he  i^oiil 
have  done  it;  he  signs  the  nomia^ 
tion,  although  it  is  a  slight  and  almost 
harmless  irregularity;  the  most 
way  is  that  the  person  who  borrows^  i 
and  here  the  man  who  lends, 
and  so  that  object  is  very  commoalf 
avoided.  But  see  "how  easily  this  sop- 
posed  guilty  purpose  could  have  been  m^ 
complished  by  this  gentleman ;  he  dois 
this  very  thing  whi<£  increases  his  dilk 
culty,  and  in  the  end  frustrated  his  at* 
tempt  If  he  had  got  it  from  Coloasi 
Toone,  and  Sutton  had  recommended  te 
Toone,  or  if  he,  without  waitii^  te 
Sharpe's  observation,  had  said  that  la  aB»> 
ther  thing,  he  avoided ;  if  you  say  dds  k 
the  way  to  do  it  why  do  I-  object  to  it? 
and  inquire  whether  it  is  regular  or  nol^ 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  tha 
question  not  only  honrs  ago,  but  a  ytu. 
ago ;  but  it  is  because  he  prefers  tJaag 
the  other  and  less  irregular  course^  aal 
when  Mr.  Sharpe  suggests  one  thing,  bhk 
ing  difficulties  against  himself  acoofdiag 
to  my  learned  friend's  view  of  the  caae^  but 
nothing  against  himself  according  to  mf 
view  cSf  the  case,  because  he  had  notUag 
to  conceal,  he  sajs  is  there  not  a  diffieal- 
ty?  and  that  leads  to  the  conveaatioB- 
you  have  heard. 

Then;  gentlemen,    you  have  it  mid 
that  Mr.    Abington's  name   Is  used  ia 
writing  the  letter  to  Colonel  Toone.    I 
beg  to  say  that  is  the  regular  ooane:  it 
comes  from  that  department,  it  does  aofe' 
come  from  the  study  of  Mr.   Pieseott{< 
the  papers  go  to  the  ofiice,  they  are  pn^t 
pared  there,  and  signed  there ;  they  fo 
through  the  office,  and  it  is  regular  tiat 
Mr.  Abington  should  have  done  it ;  if  not^; 
do  you  think  Captain  Prescott   wmdA* 
have  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  tet. 
young  man  for    an    irregularity?     Be: 
you  think  he  would  have  made  htokM 
accomplice?     But   he   says,  take    Mi^* 
Abington's  name  in  the  usual  way»  md' 
write  the  letter  to  Colonel  Toone^  tiMt* 
this  is  the  appointment  he  is  to  fill  ipb 
He  does  not  suppress  one  name,  ho  dots - 
not  conceal  Captain  Preaoott's  name;  hi- 
says,  write  in  Mr.  Abington's  name,  bat 
it  is  by  my  desire ;  so  that  the  letter  fot 
to  Colonel  Toone  in  a  way  not  to.  de- 
ceive any  human  being.     It  is  Mr.  Abiqf- 
ton's  compliments,  and  he  is  desired  by* 
Captain  Prescott  to  send  the  enckMsi 
papers  to  Colonel  Toone ;  and  then  thsy 
are  carried  on  to  the  house  of  raptaia 
Prescott  by  the  messenger  who  had  re- 
ceived diera  from  the  commodon;  hi 
says  my  order  was,  after  I  luul 
them,  to  carry  them  on  to  Captain 
cott ;  which  is  just  to  avoid  going 
wards  and  forwards  from  Colonel  Toeae'a  ■ 
to  the  lodia-HouBe^  andtbaa 
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Iqilsin  Pfe&cott*6,  CJa)>tain  Prescott's 
f  .die  Ultimate  deatinatioiki,  and  there 
I  no  earthly  conceivable  purpose  for 
ng  three  tripfe  instead  of  one. 
mtleilien,    you  have  already  heard 
espectable  character  of  this  gentle- 
from  Sifir.  Astell ;  you  shall  hear  it 
others.     They  hare  not  called  the 
mwi  who  ordered  the  prosecution, 
the  deputy-chairman  who  concurred 
Who  is  likewise  a  prosecutor ;  and 
ife  DO  opportunity  of  knowing  from 
what  passed  in  the  year  after  the 
sienit  wte  preferred;    but  I  shall 
efore  you  his  brother  directors,  who 
•o  Che  prosecutors,  who  know  the 
let  that  have  been  made,  and  the 
es  for   this  proceeding,  who   wiU 
XNi  their  opinion  as  to  the  high  and 
lied  character  borne  by  this  gentle- 
whom  yon  are  called  upon,  on  no 
'  evidence  than  these  surmises,  tiiat 
m  now  shewn  you  are  sought  by 
eonstruction,  ingenious  perversion, 
by  exaggerated  statement,    to   be 
\tfQiak  £ese  plain,  innocent  facts; 
no  better  grounds,  by  your  verdict, 
«  called  upon  to  consign  him  to  in- 
St»r  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  guilty  of 
il  offence  of  conspiracy. 
.    AorAie.— May   it    please    your 
Upy  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury : — It 
evolves  upon  me  to  make  a  few  ob- 
ions  to  you  upon  the  case  of  Mr. 
ird«.  who     I   believe    stands    the 
Mendant  upon  this  indictment 
sdsen,  though  he  is  a  person  in 
homUer   drcumstances  than  the 
nen  whom  my  learned  friend,  Mr, 
hem,   has   been   lately    defending 
o  much  eloquence  and  zeal,  he  is  a 
t  of  good  family,    and  bears    his 
t^*B  commission,  whose  reputation 
lerty  are  as  dear  to  him  as  those  of 
irtOn,  however  exalted  his  rank; 
trust,  gentlemen,  you  will  favour 
ill  a  continuance  of  that  attention 
tfarougliout  the  evidence  you  have 
» this  case,  because  upon  your  de- 
nniBt  dep^d  the  question,  whether 
9it  it  to  maintain  that  reputation 
bitherCo  sustained,  or  depart  this 
i-niined  and  degraded  man. 
demen,  although  my  observations    ' 
awe  must  be  very  short,  inasmuch  as 
e  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  evi- 
ihat  relates  to  the  cose  of  my  client 
eapard,  before  I  proceed  to  make 
btervations,  allow  me  to  state  what 
teal  chaiif^e  against  him.      Gcntle- 
be  voluminous  indictment  I  hold 
Huid,  containing  no  less  than  thir- 
Bfita,  will  resolve  itself  substantially 
m  question  whether  Mr.  Despard 
lipiby,  tot  gain's  sake,  negotiate  the 
ig  ft  eoramission  for  a  person  of  the 
F'Beek ;  fbr  though  the  counts  are 
tl^fraihcd,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
icJoum,  Vol.  25.  No.l48. 


every  one  of  them  tlmt ^specific  charge  Is 
repeated, 'that  tlie  parties  did  corruptly, 
for  gain's  sake  negociate;  land  should  you 
be  satisfied  that  my  client  had  any  know- 
•  ledge  of  what  wa&  passing  between  these 
parties  who   have   pleaded  guilty,    and 
against  whom  had  they  pleaded  not  guilty, 
the  evidence  giten  to  day  would  be  fully 
sufficient  and  overwhelming,  I  say,  should 
it  even  appear  before  you  to-day,  upon 
the    testimony  of    Dr.  Back,   that  Mr. 
Despard  knew  at  the  time  the  transac- 
tion was  going  on  that  a  cadetship  was 
to  be  obtained;  I  apprehend  still,  unless  he 
did  according  to  the  words  of  the  indict- 
■  ment,  corruptly  and  for  gain's  sake  take 
a  part  in  the  negotiation,  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  ver<fict  of  acquittal  at  your 
hands. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  must  have  been  a]r- 
parent  to  you  long  ago  that  the  evidence 
against  my  client  depends  upon  the  testi- 
mony, and  wholly  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  first  witness  called.  Dr.  Back,  for  I 
believe  there  is  not  one  other  of  the  nu- 
merous witnesses  called  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  who  gives  an  iota  of  evi- 
dence that  can  in  any  way  affect  Mr. 
Despard. 

Now,  gentlemen,  certainly  it  is  my  duty 
on  this  occasion  to  state  to  you  those  cir- 
cumstances which,  according  to  my  hum- 
ble apprehension,  ought  to  create  a  doubt - 
in  your  minds,  or  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  has  heard  that  gentleman  give  his 
evidence,  how  fi^r  they  ought  to  credit 
tlie  testimony  he  has  given,  unsupported 
by  documentary  evidence,  or  the  testi- 
mony of  any  other  witness,  or  the  proba- 
bility of  the  case.     You  find  Dr.  Back, 
who  is  introduced  as  a  respectable  clergy- 
men, and  having  resided  upon  the  Conti-  * 
nent  many  years,  at  last  obtained  a  living, 
I  believe  the  living  of  Little  Hampton.  - 
Mr.  Gwrney.— No,  he  only  lives  there. 
Mr.  Siarlne, — He  lives  there  Without 
any  living ;  but  he  is  a  doctor  of  divinity* 
and  yon  find  that  this  person  is  attracted 
by  an    advertisement   in  the    Mormnu 
Herald  newspaper  of  the  date  of  the  1  Im 
August  18^.     Now,  gentlemen,  observe 
the  part  he  acts  upon  tiiis  occasion ;  if  he 
had  acted  fairly  and  honourably  to  obtain 
a  place  for  his  son,  what  necessity  waa 
there  for  his  resorting  to  a  cloak,  and  afr^ 
suming  the  false  name  he  did  upon  that 
occasion.  And  I  beg  leave  of  you  to  bear 
in  mind,  as  I  have  no  means  of  calling  a 
witness  to  contradict  Dr.  Back,  and  as  the 
confidence  you  place  in  his  testimony  or 
withold  from  him  must  depend  upon  c(ri- 
lateral  circumstances,  because  I  cannot  * 
call  witnesses  to  contradict  Miiat  took 
place,  as  he  says,  between  my  dient  and 
himself,  it  is  my  duty  to  make  such  ob- 
servations as  will  lend  to  the  conclusion 
whether  you  wHl  believe  him  or  not. 
Whftt  M  dii^ conduct  of  Df.  Back?  in. 
4  C  «\eQi\ 
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stead  of   doing  what    any  respectable 
man  would  have  done,  gone  in  his  own 
name  to  inquire  into  the  circumsUmoes, 
because  he  did  not  at  that  time  appre- 
hend there  was  any  thing  irregular  in  the 
transaction  at  that  time ;  what  is  the  ac- 
count he  gives  you  ?  "  I  happened  to  have 
a  card  of  Col.  Edwards  in  my  pocket,  it 
was  by  accident,  and  I  thought  I  would 
represent  myself  as  Col.  Edwards ;"  and 
then  he  goes  with  this  base  misrepre- 
sentation in  his  mouth,  and  represents 
himself  as  Col.  Edwards,  which  name  he 
assumes  throughout  the  whole  transac- 
tion.    I  was  a  little  anxious  to  learn  who 
ti^s  Col.  Edwards  was,  because  it  is  from 
little  circumstances  that  juries  come  to  b 
clear  knowledge  of  facts,  and  especially 
the  character  of  those  who  give  such  tes- 
timony which  cannot  be  contradicted  in 
any  other  way.     I  asked  him  who  was 
Col.  Edwards,  because  it  was  possible  he 
might  know  something  of  the  name ;  that 
gentleman  might  have  left  a  card  at  Dr. 
Back's  house,  or  it  might  have  been  de- 
livered to  him  at  his  house.    But  what  is 
his  answer  ?   That  Col.  Edwards  was  the 
first  husband  of  Dr.  Back's  present  wife, 
and  that  he  died  so  long  ago  as  1819,  or 
rather  he  married  in  1819,  so  that,  reckon- 
ing from  that  date,  he  must  have  died  of 
-  course  some  time  before  that ;  but  reckon- 
ing from  that  date,  you  will  find  he  had 
the  card  of  a  person  who  had  been  dead 
=  for  seven  years  by  him ;  that  he  had  got  a 
store  of  such  cards,  he  had  got  not  fewer 
than  100  of  such  cards ;  whether  that  is 
an  account  that  satisfies  you,  or  whether 
he  did  this  for  a  fraudulent  purpose,  repre- 
•  senting  himself  as  Col.  Edwuds,  it  mil 
be  for  you  to  decide. 

Then,  gentlemen,  afterwards  he  says  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  a  price  was  eic- 
pected  for  the  cadetship  for  which  he 
applied.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that 
could  have  been  the  real  reason  of  Dr. 
Back  breaking  "off  the  conmiunication, 
because  a  price  was  asked  for  the  situation 
he  wished  to  procure  for  his  sen  ?  Is  it 
con^tent  with  the  common  practice,  that 
valuable  situations  desirable  for  a  son  are 
disposed  of  gratuitouslv?  Your  know- 
ledge of  the  world  will  bring  you  to  a 
v^  different  conclusion  from  that.  If 
you  refer  to  the  advertisement,  it  will  be 
apparent  from  the  very  terms  of  that  ad- 
vertisement that  that  was  not  intended, 
for  the  advertisement  vras  read,  and  by 
that  it  is  stated  that  the  outfit  will  require 
means,  and  no  person  need  apply  who 
cannot  supply  means;  and,  gentlemen, 
it  is  impossible  for  men  of  your  under- 
standing to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
upon  this  subject,  than  that  this  was  a 
mere  pretence  of  Dr.  Back  to  break  off 
this  negociation,  and  take  the  course  he 
did :  for  you  will  find  that  aStertbia,  m 
February,  he  roaket  a  diadoaute  cTtXi^ 


subject   to   tJM    EMt-Indift 
Now  at  wbat  time  any  difotoMlt 
place,  as  &r  as  any  ooUattral 
goes,  you  have  no  evidence  whatefM* 
put  to  him  some  questions,  which  Im  MI^ 
sweredtfaus:  "IiuadeacommiiiiicBtiooJII 
the  East-India  Company-  in  Februarf^ 
I  had  much  commnnication  upon  tftt 
subject  "—and  with  respect  to  the  tim 
even,  he  might  have  been  confliniedll|f 
the  production  of  these  letteigy  boenlt 
they  must  have  been  in  the  poeocsaion  fi 
the  prosecutors—it  rests -i^pon  his  asll 
testimony  that  he  gave  that  wformatiai 
to  the  East- India  Company,  and  hak 
been  induced,  without  any  other  motiva^ 
to  eome  forward.  Now,  eioept  that  hi 
was  acting  in  collusion  with  certam  per- 
sons in  the  way  of  being  detected,  and  In 
chusee  to  become  the  agent  and  inforaHit 
of  the  East-India  Company,  and  bwf 
impunity,  if  net  patronage,  for  his  son; 
and  yoii  see  after  that  time  he  becomes  a 
spy,  after  being  an  informer  or  agent  fyr 
the  East- India  Company ;  that  &  a  cir- 
cumstance upon  which  I  mean  to  impute 
no  Uame  to  the  Company,  because  we 
know  in  many  instances  it  is  impossMe^ 
without   the   assistance    of  agents  aid 
spies,  and  persons  not  of  the  most  «i- 
^ctable  character  in  the  world,  that  the 
ends  of  justice  can  frequently  be  obtained; 
but  in  all  the  cases  upon  the  subject  tfalt 
I  have  been  aware  of,  it  has  been  -tht 
universal   rule,   that  where   a  parly  is 
capable  of  confirmation  to  shew  that  liB 
communication  was  fiurlyand  btmdji(U 
made,  end  was  going  on  with  the  CM- 
currence  of  his  employers,  it  has  been  tht 
nniversal  rule  to  produce  that  conflnna- 
tion.     Probably  you  have  attended  in 
court  when  prosecutions  used  to*  td» 
place  for  passing  forged  Bank  of  Enghnd 
notes :   in  all  those  o^ses,  the  conslait 
-  practice,  according  to  my  ^cperienoe,  hn 
been,  that  although  it  was  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  to  hire  persons,  who 
under    false    names    introduced-  tfaeai- 
selves  to  persons  guilty  of  illegal  dealiap, 
yet  there  was  always  in  those  oaaes-fiBll 
evidence  to  confirm  them  in  all  the  col- 
lateral parts  of  the  evidence  that  such 
agents  had  given :  for  instance,  when  a 
party  has   been  employed   to  purchase 
forged  notes,  nothing  is  more  comnon 
-4han  for  the  constable  or  person  who  eiD- 
ploys  him,  to  mark  the  money  tobegwea 
to  the  person  vtrho  obtains  them,  in  order 
tliat  the  person  may  not  be  without  con- 
itrmation,  that  the  party  may  be  taken  ip 
with  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  thst 
the  evidence  of  the  agent  may  receive  such 
aconfirmadon.     Now  in  this  case,-  ci»- 
cumstances  have  been  stated*   which  if 
they  were  true   this  party  might  hate 
been  eonfinntd  aguB  and  •again ;  for.tjhest 
\^X«c^  '^^'^  hi  Bays  he  wrote  ta  tbt 

in 
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of  tiM  prosecutors^  and 
W«B  produced  to-day,  and 
kHen  voukl  have  beeii  strongly 
aafcovf  ,  if  any  such  had  existed,  at 
lEBony  h9  has  given  to-day.  l%ere^ 
Mwdwr  ehrenmetance,  and  a  very 
■I  one^  iipMi  which  tiiis  person 
have  baea  oonSmied,  and  that  is, 
iaerve  that  he.  sot  only  refre^ed 
naoryf  but  reai  copious  passages 
hp  notes  he  had;  nose  notes  he 
lii  tipon  crosB-eaamination,  were 
ftoffi  time  to  time  to  the  agent  of 
■ali-liidia  Company.  Now,  ^gen- 
1^  certainly  that  would  have  been 
t  material  corroboration  if  tiieyhad 
,  or  cdled  the  witnesses  to  prove 
light  after  night,  when  these  con- 
lona  had  taken  place,  he  did  de- 
mversations  and  produce  writings, 
irtify  that  writing,  and  shew  beyond 
■aibiUty  of  dovi^  that  this  was  the 
that  this  informer  gave  from  time 

B. 

itlemen,  there  is  another  circum- 
tfaat  might  have  been  proved :  he 
otes  to  a  very  laige  amount,  ^500 
800»  were  actually  in  the  possession 
le  of  these  parties,  not  in  the  pos- 
I  of  my  client,  notiiing  of  that  sort 
ted ;  but  these  notes  were  in  the 
non  of  the  parties  who  have  plead- 
It^ ;  and  I  ask  again,  why  are  not 
■nies  called?  Why  are  not  the 
rof  the  £ast- India  Company  called. 
Mild  have  sworn  to  the  deliveiy  to 
ttdc  of  these  notes,  to  the  amount 
98  and  £300,  to  be  used  for  these 
•sa? 

m  it  stands  upon  the  testimony  of 
lade ;  and  I  ask  you  whether,  con- 
tig  that  Dr.  Back  is  the  sole  witness 
{^es  the  slightest  particle  of  tes- 
y  against  Mr.  Despard,  whether 
pa  prepared  to  say  you  will  give  such 
lit  credit  to  the  statement  he  has 
.  eonsidering  the  circumstances  un- 
faleh'hehas  given  his  evidence,  so 
consign  a  person  who  has  filled  tiie 
km- of  my  client,  to  utter  ruin  and 
datkm?  But,  gentlemen,  even  sup- 
;  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  any 
4  Dr.  Back's  statement  is  true,  still 
mit  to  you,  and  with  considerable 
ienoe,  tiiat  even  taking  that  to  be 
irtiieh  he  has  stated,  it  would  not 
nt  you  in  pronouncing  a  verdict  of 
'  against  my  client,  because  at  most 
It  shows  that  something  was  said 
;  tiiis  negociation,  at  the  time  he 
present,  between  these  persons, 
oinaand  Dr.  Back  ;  but  it  is  not  pre- 
ri  l^that  evidence  that  Mr.  Des- 
took  any  part  in  the  negociation,  and 
ton  even  should  yon  be  of  opinion 
hvlMd'801116  knowMgo  of  what  was 
'Mm/  yet  I  wpntebitni,  with  great 
hilBto  •«o>  fab  JMUdpy'ttDlMf  you 


can  come  to  the  conclusiott  that  he  did 
corruptly,  for  gain's  sake,  negociate  or 
conspire,  or  do  some  act  for  the  purpose 
of  fiurthering  an  illegal  object*  although 
it  might  have  been  bettter  had  he  sepa- 
rated himself  at  once  firom  that  society, 
he  is  not  within  that  offence  which  is 
charged  upon  this  indictment. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  I  ought  also  to  observe  upon,  that 
Dr.  Back,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,ha8 
styled  him  with  the  title  of  ''captain.** 
I  believo  h€  is  not  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant;  but  you  must  know  that  in 
the  Briti^  army,  in  the  regular  forces,  I 
understand,  gentlemen,  he  does  fill  the 
situation  of  captain,  and  that  he  was 
rightly  called  by  Dr.  Back.  But  you  are 
ftilly  aware,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  thou§[h 
the  sale  of  cadetships  in  the  East- India 
Company's  service  is  illegal,  it  is  not  any 
thing  illegal  to  sell  conimissions  in  the 
regular  army.  In  the  act  passed  to 
make  it  illegal  to  be  at  all  concerned  in 
negociating  the  sale  of  cadetships,  thore 
is  a  clause  enacting,  "  that  nothing 
in  that  Act  shall  extend  to  any  pur- 
chases, sales,  or  exchanges  of  any  com- 
missions in  his  Majesty's  forces,  for  such 
prices  as  shall  be  regulated  and  fixed 
by  any  regulation,  made,  or  to  be  made, 
by  his  Majesty,  in  that  behalf,  or  to  any 
act  or  thing  done  in  relation  thereto,  1^ 
any  agents."  I  merely  mention  this  1^ 
the  way,  because  military  men,  as  my 
client  Capt.  Despard  is,  might  not  at 
the  time  advert  to  the  l^;al  distinctkm 
and  the  substantial  distinction,  which 
certainly  there  is,  between  the  sale  of  an 
East- India  Company's  office  and  the  sale 
of  a  commission  in  this  country;  and 
therefore  he  might  not  think,  as-  some 
others  might  have  thought,  better  informed' 
On  the  subject.  He  is  no  lawyer ;  he  is  a 
halfpay  officer.  He  did  not  at  once  say, 
you  are  doing  a  very  scandalous  thing ; 
and  leave  them  at  once  :  you  might  think 
they  were  acting  legally. 

Mr.  Guniey.^-If  you  read  the  act  of 
Parliament,  you  should  read  it  correctly. 
The  words  are,  ''  provided  that  agents 
diall  be  agents  of  regiments  authorized  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's 
forces,  or  by  the  colonels  or  commandants 
of  regiments  or  corps." 

Mr.  StarJtie.'-I  do  not  mean  to  justify 
it.  He  might  easily  suppose  that,  though 
his  ignorance  of  the  law  would  be  no  ex- 
cuse. I  only  mean  to  say  it  may  operate 
so  fiEU'  as  to  ^ew  why  he  did  not  exclaim 
against  their  conduct.  You  observed  the 
Way  in  which  Dr.  Back  gave  his  testi- 
mony. He  produced  a  great  number  of 
notes  before  you,and  read  them  copiously. 
He  stated  that  all  those  notes  were  writ- 
ten at  the  same  time. 

Lord  2(0tferdbi.^No,  he  did  norsay 
that.  - 


Mr.  8tarkie*-^lle  aiOd  they  were  writ-  be  had  the  half  of  a  three  famifbed  pooad 

ten  at  the  time  that  each  bears  date.     I  note,  and  that  Capt.  Anstioe  had  moit  of 

should  like  you  to  see  those  notes,  and  Mr.  AstelFs  appoAntments ;   it  does  not 

you  will  judge,  for  instance,  whether  that,  follow  that  he  had  them  illegally;  ttiU 

was  the  case,  or  whether  a  great  many  of  less  does  it  appear  that  Capt-  Despaid 


those  entries  have  not  been  made,  at  the 
same  time,  although  they  bear  different 
dates  ;  and  also  look  at  the  original  en- 
tries, and  there  you  will  find  that  those 
circumstances  he  afterwards  stated,  with 
respect  to  the  conversation,  are  very  dif- 
ferent indeed,  or  wholly  omitted;  and 
when  he  reduced  those  conversations  into 
writing  does  not  appear. 

But  let  us  see  what  time  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Back's  account,  that  my  client 
becomes  a  party  to  this  transaction  in  the 
way  in  which  he  states  it.  The  first  time 
he  speaks  of  seeing  Capt.  Despard  is  the 
27th  of  April  1827  ;  before  that  time 
he  did  not  know  there  was  any  such  per- 
son in  existence.  The  negociation  had 
at  that  time  gone  so  &r,  that  upon  that 
day,  or  the  day  before,  the  half  of  a  £500. 
note  had  been  deposited  with  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, and  Mr.  Gibbons  had  given  his  re- 
ceipt for  it.  The  negociation  was  to  a 
great,  extent,  completed ;  the  price  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  half  of  the  note 
given;  therefore  there  seems  to  be  no 
earthly  reason  why  he  should  be  intro- 
duced by  the  other  parties  to  conspire 
£|^,tfaJ4  illegal  purpose ;  there  seems  to  be 
ioQ  earthly  reason,  when  they  had  so  &r 
^jfiyfoiced  as  to  obtain  the  half  of  a  ^500 
Wtdj  why  they  shoidd  at.  all  introduce 
&pt.  Despard  into  their  illegal  partner- 
snip,  with  a  view  to  give  him  any  part  of 
the  profits ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  the 
evidence  that  could  at  all  satisfy  your 
minds  he  was  to  have  any  part  of  those 
profits.  It  is  not  pretended,  in  these 
conversations,  that  he  was  to  have  any 
part,  or  that  any  money  passed  at  the 
tiiQe  he  was  there.  You  find,  upon  the 
25^  of  April,  the  conversation  was  a 

Siry  short  one,  and  the  utmost  that  Capt 
.  espard  said  at  that  time  was,  "  You 
have  been  a  long  time  about  this,  I  would 
settle  it  veiy  soon  ;  I  know  Capt.  An- 
8(ice/*  and  it  is  very  likely  he.  did. 

But  does  it  follow,  he  was  advising 
them  to  an  illegal  negociation,  because 
he  knew  Capt  Anstice  could  obtain  a 
preferment  of  this  kind  ?  is  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  he  meant  illegally  to  obtain 
it?  The  conversation,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  oertiunly  does  not  go  beyond  that ;  it 
is  jnerely  stating  that  if  he  had  known  of 
the  business  sooner,  he  would  soon  have 
settled  it  llien  it  appears,  the  next 
d^,  the  parties  are  at  Capt.  Anstice's 
omce,  Capt  Anstice  having  been  the 
fnend  of  this  party.  The  particulars  of 
tjie  conversation  are  not  stated;  all  that 
is  stated  is,  that  Capt  Anstice  said  he 
hiad  t^^  half  of  the  five  hundi:ed  pound 
Dbie,  and  t]iat  would  be  useless  un^ 


was  to  have  any  illegal  share  or  benefit 
from  the  interest  to  he  derived. 

But  there  is  another  ciroumstance  on 
my  mind,  which  is  very  strong,  to  shew 
that .  Capt.  Despard  was  not  to  receife 
any  part  of  this  money;  I  allude  to  the 
particular  time  when  the  noatter.was  to 
be  finally  wound  up  and  settled,  and 
when  it  was  ea:pected  that  this  young 
man,  the  son  of  Dr.  Back,  would  be 
passed  at  the  East-India  House :  the. 
remainder  of  the  notes  was  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  those  who  were  coneemed  in 
the  transaction,  and  receive  any  part  of 
the  dividend  and  profits,  were  to  recdve 
their  payments.  But  although  it  is  stated 
that  many  of  the  parties  who  have  plead- 
ed guilty  were  there,  it  does  not  appear 
that  Capt.  Despard  was  there ;  and  if  he 
had  so  far  committed  himself  as  to  have 
made  himself  a  party  to  this  illegal  agree- 
ment, it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  he 
would  not  have  been  anxious  to  have  re- 
ceived the  price  of  his  iniquity  with,  the 
rest,  and  been  in  attendance  at  the  Stii^ 
Tavern  to  receive  the  profits.  You  fiwV 
so  &r  from  that,  that  I.think  one  of  fkt 
witnesses  stated,  Dr.  Badk, :  I  belinc^ 
that  Gibbons  said,  as  the  cadetship  hid 
been  bought  for  eight  hundi^ed  poaaduB* 
atead  of  nine  hundred  guineas,  andJie 
had  got  it  for  less  tfaan<he  ought  to  hmt 
had  it  for,  that  be  ought  to  have  Utt^ 
five  pounds,  and  Mr.  Wright  onehundced 
pounds,  of  the  difference.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  think  this  evidence  is  available 
in  this  way.  At  the  time  they  are  talk- 
ing of  the  participation  of  the  money,  at 
the  time  the  money  is  being  received. 
Capt  Despard  is  not  then  to  receive  any 
part  of  it,  although  the  sharing  of  it  ic 
spoken  of.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  shew  that  Capt  Despard  wv 
acquainted  with  any  of  these  persons, 
except  Capt  Anstice  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 
With  respect  to  the  other  parties  who 
have  pleaded  guilty,  they  may  have  been 
perfect  strangers  to  him  up  to  the  time 
of  the  transaction. 

Now,  gentlemen,  under  these  ciremft* 
stances,  considering,  in  the  first  place,  that 
even  if  Dr.  Back's  evidence  went  much 
fiirther  than  it  does ;  considering  the  etta- 
ation  in  which  he  stands;  considerii^  the 
account  he  himself  gives  of  himself,  I  sub- 
nait  he  is  not  a  person  who  stands  so  fiur- 
ly  and  of  such  unsullied  reputation  befon 
you,  that  you  can  safely  convict  Captain 
Despard  upon  his  evidence;  and  the 
more  so  when  you-consider  that  much. eH- 
dence  might  have  been  given  to  support 
his  character  that  has  not  been  Midneed. 
Then,  gentlemeB,  M  X  hew  tlfoadr  okMffv- 

ed, 


•d,  the  pTObal>nitiefl  of  the  case  are  the 
other  way ;  it  is  yery  improbable  tiiat  Capt. 
Despard  should  have  been  admitted  a  par- 
ticipator in  these  profits ;  he  did  nothing, 
4ven  allowing  Dr.  Back,  who  is  not  an 
unwilling  witness,  whose  intent  is  pro- 
bably to  convict  as  many  of  the  defendants 
■a  possible ;  he  does  not  affect  to  say  there 
was  any  hint  given  that  that  gentleman  was 
to  be  a  participator  in  this  transaction. 
Gentlemen,  having  made  these  observa- 
tions'to  you,  I  will  not  repeat  them ;  the 
eTidence  itself  is  very  brief  against  this  gen- 
tleman, as  my  observations  must  have 
been.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
before  a  jury  can  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
a  person  is  guilty  of  such  an  heinous  of- 
ence  as  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they 
Aould  have  some  general  notion  floating  in 
their  minds  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  have 
been ;  but  they  must  be  satisfied  in  their 
conscience  that  the  party  is  really  guilty ; 
and  they  ought  to  exercise  the  same  dis- 
eretion  witii  respect  to  the  safety  of  a  fel- 
low-creature who  stands  before  them,  as 
if  their  own  and  most  solemn  interests 
were  at  stake.  Gentlemen,  a  jury  may, 
widiout  any  feelings  of  great  emotion,  af- 
terwards remember,  that  perhaps  they 
may  have  acquitted  a  guilty  person ;  but. 
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Josias'Dupr^  Alexander,  Bsq.,  examin- 
ed by  Mr.  Po/^&.—>  Witness  is  a  member 
of  Parliament  and  an  East-India  direc- 
tor. Hasknown  Capt.  Prescott  since  the 
year  1798,  thirty  years  next  October.— 
Q.  What  character  has  he  borne  during 
that  time,  for  honour  and  int^rity  ? — A. 
A  remarkable  good  one.— >Q.  Have  you 
had  any  means  of  knowing  any  thing 
of  his  conduct  in  the  disposal  of  his  pa- 
tronage? 

Lord  Tenterden, — That  is  a  question' 
you  cannot  ask,  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr,  Pollock. — What  character  he  has 
borne  as  to  that  particular  point  ? 

Lord  TerUerden. — That  is  a  different 
thing. 

Mr.  Potfocit.-^ What  character  has  he 
borne  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  pa- 
tronage, has  he  borne  any  character? — jf, 
I  believe  he  has  acted  very  fairly.— Q. 
What  is  his  character  upon  that?  ' 

Lord  Tenterden, — This  is  getting  too 
near  the  objectionable  point. 

Mr.  Grumpy  .^-This  is  a  fact :  if  yott 
pursue  it,  I  must  cross-examine  upon  it. 

Major  Carnac,  examined  by  Mr.  Poi" 

lock, — Witness  is  an  East- India  director. 

Has  known  Capt.  Pkescott  for  about  five 

years ;  during  that  time  he  has  always  * 

gnidetnen,  if  I  mistake  not  the  feelings  of    borne  the  character  of  an  honourable  and 

nan  amongst  you,  and  every  man  of    benevolent  man.  * 

-  Charles  Mills,  Esq.,  examined  by  Mn* 
Po^ocit.— Witness  is  an  East-India  direc- 
tor. He  has  known  Capt.  PrescoU  about 
eight  years ;  during  that  time  be  has  borne 
the  character  of  a  straight-forward  ho- 
nourable man. 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  Polteney  Malcolm^ 
examined  by  Mr.  Pollock, — Witness  has 
known  Capt.  Prescott  thirty-two  yearsy 
in  various  situations ;  he  has  borne  die 
character  of  an  honourable,  liberaly  and 
open-hearted  man. 

Sir  Charles  Flint,  examined  by  Mr»- 
Pollock, — Witness  is  the  secretary  of  tlie 
Irish  office.  He  has  been  acquainted  with' 
Capt.  Prescott  twelve  years :  durin^^  that 
time  his  character  has  been  the  highest 
possible. 

H.  Bonham,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  examined  by 
Mr.  Pollock, — Witness  is  a  member  cC 
Parliament.  He  has  known  Capt.  Prescott 
about  thirty-five  years  ;  during  Hiat  time 
(witness  thinks)  he  has  borne  the  charac- 
ter of  a  very  honourable,  upright,  good- 
natured  roan. 

Lewis  Lloyd,  Esq.,  examined  by  Mc 
Pollock. — Witness  is  a  banker  in  this  city. 
Has  been  acquainted  with  Capt.  IVescott 
about  ten  years ;  during  that  time  the  cha- 
racter he  has  borne  is  that  of  a  most  up- 
right and  honourable  man. 

Colonel  Frederick,  examined  by  Bfr. 
Po22ocii:.— Witness  has  known  Capt.  Pres- 
cott from  the  time  of  his  birth ;  during 
all  the  time  be  has  borne  the  chamcur'w 
a  kiatd-liearted  and  b<BUnirable  mm. 


1— iiurity,theymu8tbe  bitter,  mdeed,  if  any 
eifeutnstanee  subsequent  to  the  trial  should 
Mad  ium  to  suppose  he  has  been  the  instru- 
ment of  convicting  a  fellow-creatiure,  and 
ndintig  a  man  who  was  actually  innocent. 
Oentlemen,  under  these  circumstances. 
If  b  for  you  to  say  whether  Capt.  Despard 
was  guilty  of  corruptly,  and  for  gain's  sake, 
segociating  the  obtaining  this  employment 
for  this  young  man.  I  will  not  repeat 
those  observaions  I  have  made ;  I  thank 
yoa  for  the  attention  you  have  paid  to  the 
^svliole  of  the  case,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your 
e^nscienoes  point  out  as  being  the  proper 


Bmdencefor  the  Defendant  Prescott, 
John  Baker  Richards,  Esq.,  examined 
by  Mr.  JPotfocit.— Witness  is  governor  of 
the  Bank  <^  England ;  has  known  Capt. 
Prescott  more    than  thirty-five  years.—. 
Q^  What  character  during  all  that  time 
1ms  be  borne  ? — ji,  I  have  always  consider- 
ed him  to  have  borne- 
Lord    Tenterden.-^Uoyif  extraordinary 
k  is  that  gentlemen  of  the  education  of 
tiiose  before  us,  will  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion put  to  them !  die  question  asked  is, 
what  is  his  character? — ji.  Always  that 
of.  an  honest  and  honourable  man. 
■  :  John  Masterman,  Esq.,  examined  by 
Mr.   iV/odr.— Witness  is   a  banker  and 
fiast^India  director.  Has  been  acquainted 
.with  CapU  RnescoU  between  eight  and 
■me  yean  be  faas^ahrays  borne  the  obarae- 
tm  o£  laibiMourifch  and  upright  tean. 
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Wfllkm  Curtt^  Esi]^  «»aftiii^  by 
Mr.  PoUock4 — Witneto  is  a  partnet  in  h&i 
£itfaer*8  hdufle,  Sir  Willijun  Curtis  and  Co. 
as  bankers.  Has  known  Capt.  Prescott 
about  ten  years ;  during  thiit  time  be  baa 
borde  tbe  character  of  an  bonouriible, 
hooest,  upright  man. 

.  Sir  James  Shaw,  Bt.,  eiamined  by  Mr. 
Potfodt.— WitnesshasknownCapt.  IVescote 
fcMBtween  ten  and  t#eWe  years ;  during  that 
time  he  has  borne  a  character  of  the  rery 
highest  description,  an  honourable  man, 
and  a  frank,  straight.iforward  seaman. 

i  Robert-  Williams^  Esq.  and  Thomas' 
Wilson,  Esq.  called,  but  did  not  ansvper. 

.  Cornelius  BuUer,  Esq.,  examined  by 
Mr.  Pollock. — Witness  was  lately  goyemot 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  abd  is  now  one 
of  the  directors.  Has  known  Capt.  Pres-' 
cott  eight  or  ten  years;  witness  has  al- 
Mrays  understood  him  to  bear  the  highesf 
character. 

•  Nicholas  Brown,.  Esq.,  examined  by 
Mr.  Po//acA.-»  Witness  is  one  of  the  con»> 
iQissioners  of  the  Victualling-offitieu  Has 
knpwn  Capt.  Prescott  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  character  he  has  bOme  is  that 
of  a  plain,  honest,  upright-dealing  man. 

.  Capt.  Luard,  examined  by  Mr.  Pollock, 
T-Witness  has  known  Capt.  Prescott  about 
t^iirty-ilfe  years;  during  that  time  tbe 
character  he  has  borne  generally  in  the 
fYC^d,  b  that  of  an  honourable  and  Up- 
right man. 

.ijPohn  Capel,.  Esq.*  M.P.,  examined  by 
]tfr.  Po/^ocAr.— Witness  is  a  member  of 
pafliaQoent.  Has  known  Capt.  Prescott 
about  twelve  years ;  during  that  time  the 
c|iattK:Cer  he  has  bortfe  ift  that  of  an  honour, 
flible  upright  man. 

,  Colonel  Davies,  examined,  by  Mr.  Pol- 
Me. — Witness  has  been  in  the  East- India 

Com)^ny*s  service.     Has  known   Capt. 

Prescott  about  thirty  years ;  during  that 
tiitk^  the  character  he  has  borne  in  the 
world  is  that  oi  an  hontest  and  honourable 

VHanv 

.  Isaac  Robinson,  Esq.,  examined  by  Mr. 

Po^^oeifctf-^Witness  is  one  of  the  elder  bre- 
tiiren  of  the  Trinity  House.     Has  known 

CapL  IVesoott  tbirty-nine^ years  intimately ; 

during  that    time  he    has  borne  in  the 

world  the  character  of  a  man  of  the  highest 
honour  and  integrity,  open-heatted  and 

kind. 

Mr.  Brougkam. — There  are  twenty  or 
thirty  more,  but  I  do  not  trouble  your 

(lOrdsblp  with  them ;  ihty  come  from  dif- 
fJB^nt  parts^ 

Lord  TetUerdm,''^l}o  vou  call  any  wit- 
nesses for  the  other  defendant  ? 

.  Mr.  PM.-.NO,  my  Lord. 
Summing  up, 

Jjord  7i?»U0f'dtffi.— Gentlemen  of  the  jury: 

This,  is  an  indictment  against  Samuel  Sue 

kNPy  William  Andrews,  James  Patten  An- 

ttifi^  John  Edward  Dtspard,  Joseph  I^tt- 

dkh,  George  lUhry  Gtbton,  Ttakua 


Wright,  and  Cbirltos  EltoMor  Fl«feoU^adi| 

the  indictment  charges  tbe  teVen  peieom 
first- named,  that  is,  all  except  Mr.PtaaeoH; 
with  havinftoonapired  toother  for  gain,r^ 
ward*  andprofit,  touegoaace  for  oneEdwnd 
Drake  BailBk, tO ba nominated andappOuil 
ed  toacertainemploynentj  tbalofacMkr 
vnder  the  United  Gompady  of  Met«faeal» 
of  England  trading  to  the  Eaet  lM»f 
and  then  it  charges  that  CapCaiD  PrasoMI^ 
unlawfully,  wilfblly,  and  knowiii^ 
aided,  abetted,  and  assisted  the  other  ptf« 
sons  I  have  named.  That  form  of  ckiMn 
is  varied  in  the  different  eount%  buttti 
latter  counts  are  aU  substantially  theam^ 
charging  the  first  seven  definidanti  wMr 
conspiring  together  unlanvfuliy  to  oblMi 
this  appointment  for  this  young  man* 

Mr.  Gumey,    The  firrt^  eount  dbei  ntfl 
charge  a  conspiracy. 

.  "Lord  Tenterden,  It  ia  that  they  unkMki 
fully  negociated  for  this  appoinUlMnt » 
there  are  several  other  counts  of  that  dMi 
varying  the  charge  as  to  nc^gocfiating  ftv 
gain  and  reward,  all  of  ihem  importiag 
that  the  act  done  by  them  was  dote  for 
gain  or  reward,  and  that  Captain  Pieami 
aided  and  assisted  them.  Hien  then  k 
another  set  of  counts,  which  cfaai^  aB 
the  defendants,  including  Capt.  PntaMf 
with  combining  and  conspiritig  uolawMly 
and  corruptly,  for  gain,  reward,  and  pro- 
fit, to  Samuel  Skitton,  to  recommend 
Edward  Drake  Back  to  btf  nominated  and 
appointed  to  this  office  of  cadet  uodM'  die 
East-India  Company.  There  are  aevcnl 
counts  in  that  class  varying  the  charge^  hufb 
not  in  any  material  degree.  Then  tfaeffth 
another  count  perfectly  distinct  from  A 
the  rest,  which  states  that  all  tbe  df> 
lendants  conspired  falsely  and  fraudulemly^ 
to  cause  and  procure  a  false  repreaenl^ 
tion  to  be  made  to  the  Court  of  DirectoR 
of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants*  ef 
England  trading  to  the  East-Indies,  tiai 
young  Back  was  a  person  with  wfasit 
$unily  and  connexions  Capt.  Preseott  al 
the' time  of  such  representation  was  wellao* 
quainted, '  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiiiihg  for 
Edward  Drake  Back  die  nonainatioQ  and 
appointment  to  the  employment  of  a 
cadet,  the  defendant  Prescott  and  aH  tfai 
other  defendants  being  wholly  unaoquaii^ 
ed  with  his  family  and  connexions. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  it  regards  all  tfacM 
counts  in  this  indictment,  except  tbe  laM^ 
no  person  can  properly  be  convicted  npoo 
It  who  is  not  in  some  way  a  participator 
in  the  unlawful  scheme  to  obtain  this  ap* 
pointment  for  profit  and  gain  ;  I  me  tbt 
word  participator,  because  that  tifrm  itos 
been  employed  by  the  counsel  for  one  of  tks 
defchidants ;  but  in  order  to  convict  pertooi 
Of  a  charge  of  thb  kind,  it  is  not  nnisuly 
in  point  of  law  that  each  of-  tbetaa  iIiboU 
^ve  inr  bb  mind  to  paitfelpHfc  in  tbe  g^b, 
ibr  if  tbey  aU  oombme  to  atiaht  tte  olM 
fbrpniitAiidfttii  toltMiMriir'iftinan^ 
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^  guilty  ynAnn  the  jnnning  of  this 
charge.  No  person  can  be  convicted  upon 
tfaeae  two  fiiiit  sets  of  counts,  who  is  not 
conscious  that  gain  and  reward  is  the  object 
of  some  ojf  the  defendants  with  whom  he 
conspires ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  that  he, 
individually,  should  be  one  of  those  to 
share ;  no  person  can  be  convicted  if  he  is 
not  conscious  that  those  with  whom  Jie  con« 
spires  have  gain  for  their  object,  but  it  is 
not -neoessary  that  every  one  should  parti* 
«to«te.  That  is  the  law  as  regards  this  part 
K  the  charge,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
miai  pnt  of  it  The  latter  part  is,  that 
-Ih^  all  eouspired  falselv  and  fraudulently 
%^  Oawso  md  procurs  a  false  representation 
totifeaMidle  to  the  East- India  Company, 
teft-ToiHtf  BadL  was  a  person  with  whose 
family  and  «Bnneguons  Mr.  Prescott  at  the 
time  of  that  k^lpNsentation  was  wall  ac- 
quainted. 

Now  to  thn  dUne  all  the  first  class  of 
defendants,  ezcef*  bsapard,  have  acknow- 
ledged their  guilt ;  five,  I  think,  of  them 
have  pleaded  guilty  before  we  came  into 
this  place,  and  another  of  ^lem  desired 
that  your  verdict  should  pass  against  him ; 
the  only  two  persons  now  upon  their  trM 
are  Capt.  Despard  and  (>qpt.  ^-esoott^ 
those  are  the  only  defendants.  The  caae 
as  against  them  stands  up(»i  very  diflfereiil 
grounds,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  I 
should  direct  your  attention  to  the  evidence 
as  it  respects  each  of  them  separately  and 
distinctly. 

Now,  the  only  witness  called  who  speaks 
lo  any  participation  by  the  defendant  Des- 
pard in  this  transaction  is  Dr.  Back,  and 
the  account  he  gives  of  it  is,  that  having 
seen  an  advertisement  in  a  paper  called  the 
Herald,-  in  the  month  of  August  1826, 
professing  to  be  addressed  to  parents  and 
guardians,  and  representing  that  a  perma- 
nent situation  offered  to  a  youth  imder 
twenty  to  go  abroad,  his  outfit  would 
icqoire  means,  without  which  none  need 
apply.  That  Dr.  Back  having  a  son,  for 
whom  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
provision,  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  Al- 
sop*s  Buildings,  and  received  an  answer-; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  he  called  at  the 
house  in  Aisop's  Buildings,  where  he  saw 
afterwards  the  defendant  whose  name  is 
Wright.  He  says  he  took  with  him  some 
oards,  having  upon  them  the  name  of 
Edwards,  which  was  the  name  of  the  first 
husband  of  hb  present  wife,  many  of 
which  cards  he  had ;  and  it  is  quite  clear 
what  the  gentieman  says,  that  it  was  natu- 
ral, and  we  might  suppose  it  would  so  hap- 
pen, that  he  would  not  wish  in  the  outset 
,to  appear  personally,  and  he  went  through- 
out in  the  name  of  Colonel  Edwaids. 
Then  he  relates  first  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Wright;  then  a  ■  letter  from  Mr. 
"Wtjght.r^iesenting  his  going  out  of  town 
fni^:  rafornng  him  to  Mr,  Gibbons ;  be 
ipiwas  ^ut  Mecouatci Mb  coofenatioa  wffh 


Mr.  Gibbons  and  then  depottting  fijost  one 
half  of  a  £500  note,  and  the  half  of  a 
j£300  note ;  and  he  produces  several  let- 
ters from  Gibbons  confirmatory  of  that 
and  also  two  receipts  from  Mr.  Gil^Mns^ 

Then  he  tdls  you  in  the  next  place 
Gibbons  introduced  him  to  Tyndale  ;  thit 
after  a  time  he  was  introduced  to. the  de- 
fendant Despard.  Before,  however,  he 
was  introduced  to  Despard,  he  had  learst 
from  Mr.  Wright  that  the  sum  jrequirod 
for  the  appointment  was  for  a  cadetship  jn 
the  infantry,  £600,  but  if  in  the  cavalry, 
jg800  or  £900.  He  reached  town  in  the 
year  1826,  but  finding  the  sum  did  not 
at  all  suit  him  he  abandoned  the  n^ocia- 
tion;  but  that  in  the  spring  of  the.follojfriqg 
year  his  son,  for  whom  the  appointment 
was  to  be  procured,  coming  of  age,  and 
being  possessed  of  a  sum  of  money,  be  wa9 
desirous  to  renew  the  negociation.  How- 
ever, before  he  did  that  he  thought  he 
would  have  some  communication  with  the 
chairman  of  the  East- India  Company ;  he 
saw  that  gentleman  then,  and  several  tin^ 
afterwards  the  solicitor  of  the  Company. 
He  was  informed  he  was  in  great  danger 
in  what  he  was  doing ;  that  it  was  jspntraiy 
to  law,  which  he  was  not  aware  o(,  and 
^nfh  that  caution  he  would  have  nothing 
^ore  to  do  with  it.  But  it  was  the  wi«|i 
of  those  who  had  the  management  of  t^ 
aflOdrs  of  the  Company,  a'bd  a  very  natural 
and  proper  feeling  it  was,  to  trace  to  thp 
very  bottom  the  persons  thus-  professing 
to  traffic  in  this  appointment,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Cliairman  or  the  solicitor 
(the  Chairman  he  puts  it),  he  was  desjred 
to  go  on  with  the  negociation,  and  to  hold 
out  he  was  willing  to  negociate  with  thera, 
that  the  Company  might  find  out  who  the 
parties  were  ;  and  that  he  in  consequence 
had  made  some  communications  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Chairman  or  the  solicitor^ 
and  that  he  made  memoranda  from  time  to 
time  of  the  conversations  and  other  paiti 
of  the  transaction. 

After  the  introduction  to  Tyndale,  whidi 
is  after  both  the  sums  of  money  luul  been 
paid,  Tyndale  introducing  him  to  Desr 
pard,  and  Tyndale  and  Wright  had  plead- 
ed guilty,  he  says,  <<  on  the  14th  of  April 
I  met  Gibbons  and  Tyndale,  this  was  the 
first  time  I  saw  Tyndale ;  Gibbons  shewed 
me  an  acknowledgment  from  Tyndale 
that  he  had  receiv^  the  half  of  the  note 
for  £500,  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  Gibbons  introduced  me  to  Tyndale, 
and  Gibbons  then  said  that  nothing  could 
be  done  on  that  day,  as  there  were  no 
directors  at  the  India- House;  that  we 
must  wait  till  Monday,'*  then  the  Easter 
Holidays  were  mentioned  as  a  reason  for 
delay :  another  reason  was  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  ministry ;  there  was  an  inti- 
mation given  that  the  appointment  was  to 
come  f ro|n  tha  President  ot  ifieA  ^koes^  ^"^ 
Contnml.   The  .thcu  v^^A^  ^^  ^?^^^ 
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namiDtd,  and  be  bw  uid,  «  might  Iuts  .  tbe  dels;,  and  laid  be  would  wait  no 
been  eipected,    Ibat    be    tme*  nMhing    loDgcr."  .     , 

about  it,  Hiea  it  appean  that  after  tbe  This  i>  Ihe  last  interview  he  meatioaaH 
'  half  of  tbe  £300  note  had  been  depoiited,  on  bating  had  with  Cspt.  Despardi  and  if 
(baume  da;  ths  witnev  bb;ii  "  Tf ndale  IheaccDuntbe  baigirenorthe  partbe  took 
'introduced  me  to  Captain  Deapard  at  ii  correct,  no  doubt  De^ard  was  a  par^ 
Lloyd'iCoBw'houae;"  this  19  tbe  fint  lime  to  thii  combination  to  obtain  tbiiinon^ 
-that  Captain  Deapard  is  introduced,  he  for  ihebenefit,irnot  of hinuelT,  at  kaat^ 
'  aays,  "  Captain  Despard  lamented  he  had  othen.  If  Dr.  Back  giie*  a  clear  lepn- 
not  been  consulted  looner  in  the  busineia,      Beulation,  it  is  clear   the  oiatter  of  profit 

that  if  ha  had  I  ahould  not  have  been  de-  and  the  note  are  spoken  of  nben  CapL 
lained  w  long  in  town  ;  he  would  «oon      Despard  is  present.    It  is  said,  fou  an  not 

■lattleit."     HeCBVB,   "  Gibbon*  left  me  at  (o  believe  Dr.  Baeki  why  not?     It  is  said 

Lltn'd's  in  compan;    with   Captain  Des-  tliatttieproseculoi^oughttobavecalled  Ibe 

pard,  and  promised  to  return  in  about  a  Oiainnanor  the  solicitor  of  tho  Companj; 

-quarter  of  an  hour;   J  waited  foi  bim  four  why  are  you  to  support  the  testimony  of  a 

'OT  five  hours,  but  he  did  not  come;  Capt.  man  who  isnot  in  the  least  broken  in  upoa 

'  Deipard  did  return,  and  asked  me  if  I  bad  by  any  tiling  that  has  t^en  place  ?     WbU 

icen  Gibbons  since  he  had  left;  I  replied  motives  could  he  have  to  accuse  •  man  of 

no,  and  he  eipressed  great    astonishment  -this  crime  of  whom  he  had  no  knowledge? 

-that  be  had  not.     Tben  we  appointed  to  is  it  to  be  supposed  tliat  a  man  U  tocoma 

aeeC  the  next  day,  and  we  did  so,  that  ibrwanl  and  invent  acharge  of  Ibis  kind? 

is  the  SStli.     I  only  met   Capu  Desperd  In  another  part  of  the  Utarj  there  is  abuit' 

m  .tint  day.    He  toU  me  I  should  not  be  dant  confirmation  by  all  tbe  other  partks 

disappointed  again  for  he  would  introduce  pleading  guilty,   and  confirmatioD   as  W 

me  totwo very  respectable  merchants;  be  many   of  them  by   tbe  letters  Ib^  ban 

then  to^  me  to  the  office  of  Capt.  Anstice  written;  and  it    will    be  for  ynu   to  aA 

and    Mr.    Stubbs,   at    Great  Sc  Helen's,  yourselves,  whether  there  can  be  an;  doiil* 

Capt.    Despard  introduced   me   to   Capt.  in  your  minds  upon  what  Dr.  Back  has 

Anstice,  and  Capt  Anstice  then  said  he  said  of  the  part  that  Capt.  Deapatd  took  Ja 

had  bad  the  half  of  the  .£500  note  in  bis  tbis  transaction;  there  is  Qoraooa  why  h» 

pOHaeauon  for  some  lime,  but  that  it  was  no  abould  accu»  him  falsely, 
manner  of  use  until  the  half  of  a  £300         Tben  he  goH  on  with  the  furdier  ov 

note  was  also  deposited."     CapL  Drapard  rative,  which  I  need  not  gira  in  TeryjoL 

Is  there  at  tba  time  Ibispassca;  "before we  nute  detail ;  we  come  to  the  SStb,  that  b 

went  there  Capt.  Despard  had    said  that  a  material  day  connacted  with  i^hat  ab 

Capt.  Anstice  bad  got  mostof  Mr.  Astell's  pears  afternanli  with  regard  to  Caplaik 

patronage,  and  that  this  was  supposed  to  Prescott.     He    waits  all  that  day  in  ei- 

be    one  of   Mr.    Astell's  appointments."  pectalion  tliat  Capt.  Anstice  would  comet 

Mr.  Astell  is  called,  and  he  says,  of  course,  Capt.  Anstice  went  out  with  him  and  th^ 

he  knew  nothing  about  this,  he  being  a  endeavoured  to  find  Mr.  Andrews j  tbsy 

director  at  tbe  time.      Then  on  the  Z7tb  he  went  to  tbe   ofbce  of  Mr.  Andrcwr^  ]■ 

attendedagun  at  Mr.Anstice's  oBiueithey  -Watertoo-place,    but    he   waa   not  tbsm 

■■men   running   about  from    one  place  to  "  Capt.  Anstice  swd  that  I  bad  gteaC  raassa 

another,  be   believes  they   were  at  Capt.  to  complain  that   I  was  ill-ua^      ^  li* 

'Anstice'*,  and  Capt.  Despard  called  uptHi  next  day,  the  29tb,  I  saw  Mr.  AodmiMrt 

him  again  at  the  Monument  Co&be-houae,  his  house  in  Brook.<treet,  HaiHmr-aMW& 

■od  said  every  thing  would  be  completed  I  saw  Oibbons  at  Ciqit  Aiulics'*  bboMM 

4iy  tbe  oeit  day;  he  says,  "  I  waa  waiting  that  day  in  St.  John's  Wood  Boad|  Oik 

ai  Capt,  Anstice's  office  in  very  great  ani-  bona  was  talking  to  Anatice  at  tlM  lam 

iely,  and  eipressed  my  doubt  of  the  ability  of  hit  house.      Anstice  said  Oibbooawaik 

of  the  parties  to  procure  the  appointment,  to  go  with  ns  to  Mr.  Andrww^  BBd^ta 

when  Capt.  Anstice  said  he  would  fnifeit  would  not  allow  it ;  we  went  thwa  iwih 

£100  if  it  was  not  completed  the   nnt  out  bim.     We  saw  Andrmra  nbo  aidttl 

morning;  and  if  I  would  leave  the  young  appointment  was  certain  ;  that  rh*  gantli 

gentleman  with   him,  if  I  wanted  to   go  man  who  was  10  give  it  waa  to  ba  in  Mwa 

out  of  town,  he  would  take  care  of  him ;  Ihe  next  day,  and  he  would  bring  Ibeafr 

that  the  appointment  would  be  forwarded  poinlmcnt  with  bim  to  Great  SL  Hilli* 

to  Ihe  house  of  tlie  director  who  was  to  by  two  o'clock  the  following  day  ;  ha.te 

give  it,  who  was  in   Hertfordshire,  and  said  hewas  sorry  that  he  and  IhadniNld 

that  tbe   director  had   declined  signing  it  each  other  the  day  before;  tluu  he  withad 

until   tbe   halE  of  the  £300  note  was  in  1o  settle  the  business  as   much   aa  1  4>4 

Capt.  Anstice's  possession ;  that  he   had  and  ihut  tlie  money  would  be  TeryjigaAil 

forwarded  Ihe  appaintment  by  postto  tbia  to   his  client  at  that   particular  lime  i  to 

-director,  and  he  expected  it  by  the  return  laid,  ■'  I  was  to  keep  it  secret,  and  not  It 

of  post;  he  said  Ihe  gentleman  had  been  let  the  business  Iraoipire."     'J'he.oext dtQ 

tired  of  waiting  for  the  £30Q,  and  baA  visA^HaTiiUji,  Uut  vitb;,(K.«! 
expressed  himself. in  very  angrj  teitniaX  "■■"    "'    "■■*—-" — *''» 
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and  Mr.  Andrews  did  not  come;  at  last 
Iw  came  and  said,  that  bis  friend  who  was 
to  give  the  appointment  would  be  with 
liim  that  evenine,  and  if  Capt.  Anstice 
would  call  upon  Tu'm  in  the  afternoon  in 
bis  way  home  to  St.  John's  Wood  Road, 
fbe  hour  for  a  meeting  tlie  next  day  should 
be  fixed  on  that  day ;  he  also  received  a 
note  from  Gibbons.  I  need  not  read 
ttiat. 

On  the  1st  of  May  be  says,  *'  I  went 
to  Capt.  Anstice^s  by  appointment,  there 
was  a  note  arrived  at  Capt.  Anstice's  from 
Mr.  Andrews,  which  Mr.  Stubl)s  opened, 
Jtnd  then  the  faand-writing  of  Mr.  An- 
drews wasprovedf  and  that  note  was  read, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  letter  be  sent 
Us  son  down  to  Mr.  Andrews's  office. 

Then  we  come  to  the  2d  of  May.    He 
aajf  on  that  day  Mr.  Andrews  and   Mr. 
Sotton  came  to  hinu     Mr.  Sutton  is  not 
introduced  into  the  business  till  the  very 
doae,  the  Ist  of  Miiy  is  the  first  day.     Mr. 
Andrews  very  late^  and  Mr.  Sutton  not 
4ill   afterwards.     **  I    saw   Mr.  Andrews 
and  Mr.  Sutton,  who  called  and  said  that 
mm  every  thing  was  now  complete,  I  ought 
to  deliver  them  the  two  halves  of  the  notes," 
he  flsys  be  refused  to  do  it  till  the  young 
VDin  had  actually  passed.  They  continued  to 
prtas  for  the  other  half  of  the  notes  on  our 
walk  to  the  India-house,  and  as  we  were 
^bout  to  go  into  the  coffee-house,  the  Ship, 
wiien  they  did  go  in,  he  said  he  would 
come  to  them  presently ;  wishing  to  con- 
sider of  it,  he  went  back  and  put  the  tivo 
tMlves  of  lx>th  the  notes  upon  the  table. 
Tben  tliere  was  a  new  diflSculty  started  by 
Mr.   Andrews  or  Mr.   Sutton,   that  the 
corresponding  halves  were  not  there ;  they 
desired  him  to  walk  to  the  other  end  of  the 
voQoA,  but  before  he  did  that  he  took  up 
Ae  Imlf  of  the  five.hu ndred  pound  note; 
ht  says,  '^  I  declared  positively  I  would 
fiotme  it  up  till  the  young  man    had 
IWAnwdm  in.  Myson  was  walking  about 
•4l|0tfieig.   We  all  went  to  the  India- House 
Hl^elher.     I  think  Captain  Anstice  took 
a^pHQie  other  halC     One  of  them  took  i^ 
HM  taming  done-that,  the  papers  were  put 
imufaii  hands  by  one  or  other  of  them ; 
^ktkfit  went  and  found  his  son  ;  he  was 
^raitiBg  under  the  door  of  the   India- 
Home.     The  important  part  that  affects 
Mr.  Preaoott  is,   that  the  papers  traced 
into  bis  hands  on  the  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day evening  are  found  in  the  hands  of 
these  men  Sutton  and  Andrews,  and  by 
tbem  delivered  over  to  Dr.  Back ;  he  then 
went  and  found  his  son,  and  went  to  the 
cadet  office,   and  Mr.  Gibbons  came  to 
Adm  there :   that  is  not  material.     When 
tiiey  went  to  the  office  he  gave  the  ap- 
pointment to  a  clerk  in  the  cadet  office, 
who    immediately    disappeared   with    it. 
He  went  out  of  the  room,  and  waited  for 
blm  to  come  back  till  six  o'clock,  but  the 
^•rk  wbo    had   taken  away  the  papers 
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never  returned.'*  Then  be  relatet  what 
passed  between  Mr.  Gibbonft  and  him 
while  the  clerk  was  away ;  '*  he  said  you 
have  got  this  appointment  for  ^800  in- 
stead of  900  guineas,  and  he  wanted  to  re- 
ceive the  difference  between  jCSOO  and  900 
guineas,  being  £\45,  and  diat  he  was  to 
receive  £45,  and  tliat  Mr.  Wrisht  was  to 
have  £100.  He  left  the  India.- House  two 
or  three  times  and  went  to  the  Ship,  where 
he  found  Mr.  Andrews,  or  Mr.  Sutton, 
or  both  of  them  ;  tliey  said,  when  I  west, 
that  I  was  detained  so  long  at  the  cadet 
office  that  they  thought  there  must  be 
something  wrong ;  they  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  it;  there  was  something 
irregular,  they  were  afraid.  Before  we 
parted  Sutton  walked  with  me  into  the 
street  behind  the  Indi&.House,  I  ibrget  the 
name  of  the  street ;  he  said  he  hoped  thene 
was  nothing  MTong,  for  if  the  matter  was 
found  out  he  should  be  a  mined  man.  3He 
appointed  to  meet  him  the  next  day,  to  tell 
him  what  turn  things  had  taken,  but  be 
did  not  go ;  he  came  afterwards  to  him  at 
Little  Hampton — nothing  particular  pas»* 
ed— he  begged  particularly  to  know  what 
was  said  when  he  was  before  the  directoriy 
or  what  was  going  forward :  but  the  wit- 
ness told  him  he  should  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him  upon  the  sulnect.  Captai* 
Prescott  he  never  saw  in  his  life— Jie  thinks 
his  son  was  baptized  on  tiie  day  df  his 
birth  in  October  1805,  so  that  in  the  early 
part  of  1827  he  would  npt  be  22.'* 

Then  he  is  cross-examined,  on  behalf 
of  Captain  Despard.  He  says,  *'  he  never 
went  but  upon  this  occasion  in  the  name 
of  Edwards,  or  by  any  other  name — thene 
is  no  proof  that  he  did.  That  was  when 
he  went  to  negotiate  for  the  ofiQce.  He 
he  was  usually  dressed  in  black,  he 
have  on  a  black  silk  handkerchief,  he 
been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  black 'dik 
handkerchiefs ;  he  has  worn  an  tnldrcT' 
military  coi|t  and  yellow  wahtooat  Hjx 
the  Continent,  as  persons  often  'db^  |d( 
that  he  has  worn  a  blue  icamlet  ckndC|  titt 
never  in  their  presence;  that  the  ixfii 
were  Colonel  Edwards's,  who  wat  t&e 
first  husband  of  bis  present  wi%9— they 
were  preserved,  they  were  found  in  some 
drawer  or  some  such  thing— he,  never  went 
by  the  name  of  Drake  on  the  Continent, 
he  always  went  by  his  own  name ;  be  was 
on  the  Continent  some  years;  he  was  chap- 
lain to  a  foreign  garrison,  and  he  was 
private  tutor  to  one  of  the  sons  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

The  remainder  of  the  evidence  is  intro- 
duced to  affect  the  defendant  Mr.  Bresoott. 
The  first  witness  who  speaks  widi  regard 
to  him  is  Colonel  Toone,  who  is  a  director 
of  the  East- India  Company,  and  has  been 
so  thirty  years.  He  says  Mr.  Pirescott  has 
been  for  some  years  past  a  director,  and 
he  served  with  him  seven  years  in  the  di- 
rection, which  made  him  acquainted  with 
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him.  He  says  the  directors  fill  up  the  pa- 
tronage in  their  turn,  and  sometimes  they 
lend  them  to  each  other.  If  a  particular 
director  wishes  an  appointment  for  a 
friend,  he  gets  it  from  a  brother  director 
and  gives  him  another.  In  the  latter  end 
of  April  last  year  Mr.  Prescott  applied  to 
him  for  an  appointment  by  a  note,  and 
that  note  is  to  ask  him  if  he  can  let  him 
have  a  turn  in  the  Madras  cavalry.  He 
met  him  in  the  street,  and  told  him  he 
should  be  happy  to  accommodate  him, 
having  a  great  respect  for  him,  and  that 
there  was  no  man  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland,  whom  he  would  be  more  wil- 
ling to  oblige — he  evidently  thinks  very 
highly  of  him.  The  next  day  he  met  him 
and  spoke  to  him  about  the  nomination — 
it  is  not  material  to  inquire  what  that 
was ;  but  he  tliinks  on  the  following 
morning,  or  the  next  day  but  one,  he 
spoke  to  the  defendant.  Captain  Prescott, 
and  he  told  him  something  had  happened 
that  made  him  very  anxious  about  the  pro- 
mise he  had  made.  "  I  said  do  you  know 
tlie  young  man  perfectly  well  ?  He  said 
yes,  he  is  one  of  the  finest  youths  in  Eng- 
land, i  said,  do  you  know  his  family  ? 
he  answered  yes,  I  know  his  father,  he  is 
a  respectable  clergyman  in  Devonshire. 
He  said  it  was  necessary  to  quicken  the 
matter  as  the  young  man  was  within  two 
months  of  "being  of  age— that  means 
twenty-two,  and  itfter  twenty-two  he  could 
not  be  appointed.  He  said,  I  suppose  you 
ask  these  questions  in  consequence  of  some 
appointment  three  or  four  months  ago, 
and  I  said  I  did,  it  was  in  consequence 
of  that ;  he  said  he  knew  this  young  gen. 
tleman  very  well,  and  his  father  was  a 
clergyman  in  Devonshire. 

Now  whatever  character  this  gentleman 

Mr.  Prescott  may  have  borne,    if  Col. 

Toone  speaks  the  truth,  it  is  clear  he  was 
representing  that  which  was  false  and  un- 
true; betakes  upon  himself  to  say  he 
knows  the  young  man,  and  he  was  as  fine 
a'youth  as  any  in  England,  that  he  only 
wanted  two  months  of  twenty.two,  and 
that  lie  knew  his  father,  who  was  a  clergy- 
man in  Devonshire,  he  never  in  his  life 
having  seen  either  the  father  or  the  son,  and 
having  no  knowledge  of  them. 
*  He  8ay«,  *<  after  that  conversation  I  sent 
a  note  to  Mr.  Abington,  who  is  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  cadet  ofiSce,  through  which 
thfs  appointment  must  pass— it  is  in  these 

words :  **  WilUaro  Abington,  Esq.  Be  so 
good  as  to  pass  Capt.  Prescott*s  youth 
without  delay,  as  he  is  near  twenty-two, 
and  I  will  sign  the  papers  on  Wednesday 
morning  next ;  but  let  the  youth  pass  as 
socm  as  posaible."  Then  he  puts  a  post- 
JMrript  t  '*  If  the  papers  are  sent  to  me  this 
day  I  will  sign- them.*'  He  says,  on  the 
same  day  I  received  a  packet,  purporting 
to  come  fVom  &e  head  of  the  cadet  oflSce, 
caclodng  those  two  papers  A  nnd  B  *  the 


papers  were  shewn  to  the  witness,  he  says, 
1  signed  them  and  enclosed  them,  and 
sealed  them  up,  and  directed  them  to  Mr. 
Abington  at  the  India- House,  the  same 
day  by  one  of  the  messengers  of  the  India- 
House,  who  waited  for  an  answer  :*'  be 
says,  **  I  was  called  for  from  dinner  and 
signed  the  papers  ;'*    and  suddenly  some- 
thing occurred  to  him  afterwards  that  he 
had  signed  what  he  would   not  willingly 
have  done;  he  says  it  was  contrary  to  bis 
practice  to  sign  till  he  had  seen   the  indi. 
vidual  ;    that    he    wrote    a  note   to  Mr. 
Abington   and  sent  it  by  the  twopenny 
post.    Now  the  note  to  Mr.  Abington  is— 
"  I  signed  the  papers  you   sent  me  this 
evening,  but  before  the  matter  is  finally 
concluded,  I  request  you  will  contrive  to 
let  me  see  the  youth,  and  with  tiiat  view  I 
will  call  at  the  India- House  on  Monday 
next,  and  I  will  attend  there  before  twelve 
o'clock,  and  request  the  youth  to  attend  at 
twelve  on  Monday  next ;  then  he  says  he 
sent  a  note  by  his  servant  to  Mr.  Prescott 
the  same  evening ;  then  Joseph  Williams 
says,  he  is  servant  to  Col.  Toone,  tliat  his 
master  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  Capt 
Prescott*s  about  April  in  the  last  year,  he 
took  it  to  the  defendant's  house  and  deli- 
vered it  to  a  female  servant  there  ;  that  he 
never  took  more  than  one  letter  from  his 
master  to    Capt.  Prescott;  therefore  that 
letter,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  evi- 
dence of  Col.  Toone,  must  be  the  letter. 
Then  that  not  being  produced.  Col.  Toone 
goes  on  to  say,  that  the  note  to  Mr.  Pres. 
cott  also  stated  that  he  had  received  the 
papers  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Abington,  and  that  he  had  signed  the  pa- 
pers ;  ^*  but  it  occurred  to  me,  I  liad  not 
seen  the  young  man,  contrary  to  my  prac- 
tice, and  that  I  had  written  to  him  my 
order  that  Mr.  Prescott's  cadet  ^ould  not 
pass  until  I  had  seen  him.**     The  letter  to 
Mr.  Abington  is  produced  to  you,  and  it 
has  the  post-mark  of  Monday ;  tlie  letter 
to  Mr.  Prescott  is  not  produced,  and  on 
Monday  he  sent  another  letter ;  he  is  very 
anxious  about  it,  and  fearing  the  letter 
might  be  lost,  he  sent  his  servant  again 
the  next  morning  with    tlie    following: 
**  The  young  gentleman,  nominated  to  my 
Madras  cavalry  nomination,  for  which  I 
returned   the  papers  yesterday,  is  not  to 
be  presented  and  passed  until  Col.  Toone 
has  seen  him,  and  witli  that  view   Col. 
Toone  will  attend  at  Mr.  Abington *s  office 
as  soon  as  possible  on  Monday  morning, 
(signed)  S.  Toone.** — He  says,  **  On  that 
same  Monday  I  went  to  Mr.  Abington's 
oflSce  at  the  India- House :   I  never  saw 
the  cadet,  and  never  have  seen  him ;   I  re- 
mained at  tlie  office  two  hours  and  he  did 
not  arrive;    I  received  no  aoawer  from 
Mr.  Prescott  to  tlie  letter  I  sent  on  Satur- 
day evening.    .  I  do  not  recollect  any  other 
conversation  I  had  with  him.     I  did  not 
enter  .into  it,  for  I  had  the  greatest  regard 
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for  him.  Mi*.  PrescoU  did  not  give  me 
any  answer,  either  by  letter  or  by  calling 
on  me.  I  was  not  apprized  that  any  order 
had  been  given  at  the  time  by  the  Chair- 
man or  Deputy  Chairman  ;  they  kept  it 
very  properly  to  themselves.  Then  he  is 
cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  Mr. 
Prescott,  and  he  says  there  was  an  inquiry 
among  the  directors  afterwards.  That  the 
directors  dine  together  on  court  days— 
that  is  all  immaterial. 

Tlien  the  next  witness  called  is  Edward 
Drake  Back,  the  young  man  who  was  to 
have  the  appointment.  He  says  he  recol- 
lects being  in  town  with  his  father  the  lat- 
tor  eiid  of  April  or  the  t)eginning  of  May 
1827;  he  recollects  going  on  the  morning 
of  tlie  2d  of  May  to  No.  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Mr.  Andrews's  office ;  that  he  saw  him 
there,  and  he  believes  he  saw  Mr.  Sutton 
there ;  Mr.  Sutton  is  in  court,  and  says, 
be  believes  he  was  one  of  the  persons. 
There  he  saw  the  papers  produced,  A  and 
B ;  and  then  he  sa3rs,  that  he  wrote  the 
answer  to  the  fourth  question,  that  is,  who 
recommended  you  to  Sweny  Toone,  Esq., 
the  nominating  director  for  this  appoint- 
ment? Alls.  Charles  Elton  Prescott, 
£sq.,  which  name  was  in  pencil,  for  him 
to  write  in  ink ;  **  I  never  before  tliat  hea:d 
the  name  of  Capt.  Prescott  or  knew  him ;" 
he  looks  at  the  other  paper  B,  and  says, 
that  is  his  signature  Edward  Drake  Back. 
This  I  think  was  done  on  Wednesday 
rooming  ;  he  also  signs  the  other  paper, 


so,  and  that  denoted  that  Col.  Toone*!{  no- 
mination was  transferred  to  the  defendant. 
He  saw  Colonel  Toone  in  the  office  on  the 
Monday  following ;  he  thinks  he  also  saw 
him  on  the  Saturday  ;  he  said  he  lamented 
the  circumstance  of  having 'lent  Mr.  Pres- 
cott the  nomination,  but  directed  that  the 
gentleman  was  not  to  pass  till  be  bad 
seen  him.  '  *  On  the  2d  of  May  a  paper  was 
brought  to  my  office  which  I  immediately 
took,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
deputy  secretary.'*  Then  the  papers  A 
and  B  are  produced ;  I  will  direct  your  at- 
tention to  them  presently. 

Then  the  next  witness  is  Edward  Sharpe, 
who  is  a  clerk  in  the  cadet  office.  In 
consequence  of  a  message  he  attended  up- 
on Mr.  Prescott  on  the  28th  of  April  in 
his  room ;  he  produced  a  note  from  Col . 
Toone,  intimating  a  compliance  with  his 
wish  to  give  him  an  appointment,  and  for 
tlie  papers  to  be  sent  up  to  Col.  Tooue  for 
his  signature ;  he  also  produced  tlie  pa- 
per marked  A.  and  asked  .me  if  it  was 
complete.  He  says,  '*  I  told  him  it  was 
not  complete ;  that  the  letter  of  recom- 
mendation was  not  filled  up,  and  the 
fourth  question  was  not  answered :  the 
other  parts  were  complete ;  he  then  asked 
me  how  tlie  letters  of  recommendation 
should  be  filled  in.  I  said,  if  Colonel 
Toone  signs  the  nomination,  Capt.  Pres- 
cott ought  to  sign  the  first  letter. of  re- 
commendation.*'  It  seems  they  are  not 
both   to  be  signed  by   the  same  person. 


which  is  the  signature  to  the  petition  of     "  He  said,  <  is  not  that  irregular  ? '  I  said 


Bdward  Drake  Back  to  the  directors,  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  go.  That  he  left  the 
two  papers  with  those  two  persons ;  that 
one  of  them  told  him  to  go  to  the  Mouu- 
inent  Coffee-house  and  they  would  be 
there  almost  as  soon  as  he  was;  he  return- 
ed to  the  Monument  Coffee-house,  and 
he  afterwards  waited  about  the  India- 
House  for  his  father,  and  he  then 
afterwards  went  into  the  Cadet-office  with 
his  father.  Some  person  desired  him  to 
go  in  and  said  he  was  to  be  introduced  to 
Mr.  Prescott,  he  went  into  the  room  and  saw 
a  gentleman,  but  he  cannot  identify 
Mr.  Prescott;  whoever  that  gentleman 
was,  he  merely  asked  him  whether  he  liked 
to  go,  and  whether  he  had  ever  been  in 
the  army.  He  says,  he  knew  very  little 
alx>ut  the  arrangement,  he  only  knew  that 
the  business  was  going  on  merely  to  de- 
tect these  people ;  he  says,  he  wrote  an- 
swers to  the  different  queries. 

Then  the  next  person  called  is  Frederick 
Haldane,  a  clerk  in  the  cadet-office,  who 
says,  «in  the  month  of  April  1827,  Mr. 
Prescott  sent  for  me,  and  when  I  came 
he  asked  me  if  I  understood  that  letter ; 
I  said  I  did ;  I  took  up  the  letter  to  the 
office  and  deposited  it  in  the  case  where  it 
is  usual  -  to  deposit  such  letters ;  he  de- 
sired me  to  write  it  off,  tliat  is,  I  mark 
oiT  the  appointment  in  the  book."  He  did 


that  it  was,  but  that  since  Col.  Toone  was 
to  sign  the  nomination  it  was  necessary 
for  him  (Mr.  Prescott)  to  sign  the  letter, 
as  I  presumed  Col.  Toone  knew  nothing 
of  the  other  parties.  I  also  filled  in  the 
fourth  question  by  the  desire  of  Capt. 
Prescott,  and  he  then  signed  the  letter. 
He  says  he  had  asked  me  to  fill  in  the  letter, 
I  did  so,  and  he  signed  it,  and  then  that 
recommendation  is  this:  <*  Gentlemen, 
I  do  hereby  declare  upon  my  honour  that 
I  received  the  nomination  of  a  cadet  for  the 
Madras  cavalry  from  Sweny  Toone,  Esq. 
gratuitously,  and  that  I  have  given  it  gra- 
tuitously to  Mr.  Edward  Ihvke  Back, 
with  whose  family  and  connexions  I  am 
well  acquainted ;  <<  that  is  signed  by  biro- 
self,**  C.  Elton  Prescott. 

Then. the  witness  said  something  about 
a  conversation  between  them  as  to  the 
writing  of  the  letters,  but  the  witness  was 
so  indistinct  in  his  answers,  and  repre- 
sented he  had  received  the  -same  answers 
in  two  or  three  different  forms,  that  it 
seems  to  me  you  could  not  rely  upon  that 
part  of  the  conversation  and  our  safer 
course  is  to  take  that  part  that  the  witness 
speaks  to  without  hesitation.  *'  He  directed 
me  to  fill  up  the  nomination  and  send  it 
to  Colonel  Toone  for  signaturtt"  That  in 
consequence  of  a  note  he  had  received 
from  Colond  Toone  he  would  uol  give 

him 
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bim  any  further  trouble ;  he  Bays  *'  if  Capt 
PraKOtt  bad  tigntd  the  neminat{6ii>  and 
the  nnomfitieiKiiition  had  been  signed  by 
the  pcnbn  to  iHiom  it  was  given,  it  would 
not  hare  gi^n'  Colonel   Toone  any  addi- 
tionai  tfouble.**  The  director's  nomination 
is  in:  these  words;    <*-!,  S#eny  Toone, 
Esq.,  being  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Basulndia  Company,  beg  leave  to  present 
the  petitioner  bs  a  cadet  for  the  Madras  ca- 
valry on  Mr.  Morris's  nomination  of  the 
season  1826,  provided  he  shall  appear  to 
you  eligible  for  that   station.     And  I  do 
declare  that  I  have  inquired  into  the  cha. 
racter,  connexions,   and  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Edward  Drake  Back,  and  that  in  my 
opinon  be  is  a  fit  person  to  petition  the 
East-India  Company  for  the  apTpointment 
he  now  herein  solicits.     &  Toome.*'      He 
filled  that  in  by  Mr.  Fyescett's  desire ;  be 
speaks  without  hesitation  to  that.     ^  After 
I  had  filled  in  the  nomination,  Mr.  Fres- 
cott  desired  me  to  write  a  note,  transmit- 
ting them  to  Col.  Toone.     I  wrote  a  note 
in  Mr.  Pk«8Cott*a  name,  and  took  it  to  Mr» 
PrescQttfbc  bia  approval,  but  he  did  not 
approve  of  it ;  and  desised  ine  not  to  write 
it  in  his  name,  but  to  write  it  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Abington,  the  chief  clerk  ;  he  was 
not  that  day  at  the  office ;  I  prepared  a 
note  acboitliAgly  in  Mr.  Abington *s  name, 
and  enclosed -the  two  papers,  and  directed 
them  to  Col.  Toone,  and  gave  them  to  the 
commodore  of  the  messengers,  John  Sal- 
ter.    Mr.  Prescott  desired  me  to  tell  the 
saessenger    to    take  the    packet  to   Col. 
Toone,  to  wait  for  an  answer,  and  bring  it 
to  his  (Mr.  Prescott's)  residence.^'     Tlien 
he  says  the  note  was  in    Mr.  Abington*a 
name,  and  mentioned  only  that  the  papers 
were  transmitted  to  bim  by  Capt.  Pres. 
cott's  desire.     Then  he  proves  Mr.  Pres- 
cbtt^s  signature.     Then  the  papers   were 
read.  He  says  the  filling  up  in  February  is 
in  Mr.  Abington*s  hand. 

Then  Salter  is  called,  the  commodore  of 
messengers,  who  produces  a  book  in  which 
he  enters  the  direction  oi  the  letter,  and  to 
whom  he  delivered  it ;  and  he  says  that  he 
delivered  it  to  Sullivati,  with  such  direc- 
tions as  were  delivered  to  him.  Sullivan 
fays  he  received  it  and  took  it  to  Col. 
Toone*s  house,  and  waited  there  as  di- 
rected, and  took  it  back,  not  to  Mr.  Abing- 
ton,  but  to  Mr.  Prescott's  bouse. 

Then  Mr.  Abington  is  called,  who  says 
he  was  absent  from  the  office  ftom  indispo- 
sition on  the  28th  of  April  ;  that  he  was 
at  the  office  either  on  the  Monday  or 
Tuesday  following,  and  on  one-  of  diose 
days  Capt.  Prescott  came  into  the  office 
and  said  he  understood  /he  bad  signed  .a 
wrong  paper*  .  *'  I  •  replied  I  was  aware 
of  that,  libd-  said  to  him,  you  had  no  oc 
casion  to  sign  the  recommendatory  letter. 
Col.  Toone  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
it,  having  transferred  it  to  you.  He  de- 
aired  me  to  stop  the  papers  as  soon  as  tbey 


eame  to  the  office,  and  not  to 
younijg  man,..or  suffer  bim  to  be 
until  Col.  Toone  had  seen  bim.  On 
Wednesday  I  saw  bim  again;  be  asked 
me  if  the  young  man  had  attended  at  the 
office  to  be  passed.  I  told  bim  he  had  nolk 
He  said,  mind  you  let  me  have  the  papers ; 
stop  the  papers  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  ud 
do  not  suffer  the  young  man  to  be  passed 
till  Col.  Toone  has  seen  him.  On  tbt 
Wednesday,  when  the  young  man  was  ex- 
pected to  present  himself,  Capt.  Prescott 
sent  out  a  message  from  the  court-room  t» 
know  if  the  papers  had  arrived.** 

Then  Mr.  Wynn  and  Mr.  Attell  woe 
called,  who  gave  their  evidence  of  tbor 
utter  ignorance  of  all  these  matters  as  yoo 
might  have  expected. 

Then  they  further  produce  two  otfaor 
papers,  marked  C  and  D,  which  are  vwy 
important,  I  think,  for  your  attention; 
these  are  copies  of  another  appointment  in 
the  month  of  February.  In  that  mondi  of 
February,  Dr.  Back  was  given  to  ondtf- 
stand  an  appointment  might  have 
had.  The  petition  is  signed  by  a 
of  the  name  of  Dale,  and  then  the  di- 
rector's nomination  is  signed  by  Mr.Plraa- 
cott.  «  I,  Charles  Elton  Prescott, **  Ike. 
{reading  the  nominatwn)  **  recommended 
to  roe  by  S.  Sutton,  Esq.'*  Mr.  SottMi 
signs  the  recommendatory  letter.  *<  Gen- 
tlemen, I  hereby  declare  upon  ny  bo* 
nour,  &c."  {reading  the  reeommemkUonf 
letter)  that  is  signed  by  Samuel  Sutton, 
and  then  Mr.  Prescott  signs  what  has  been 
signed  in  the  latter  case,  a  declaration  that 
he  believes  the  answers  to  the  questtona  lo 
be  correct. 

Now  that  would  have  been  the  regular 
form  to  have  been  observed.  On  each  the 
nominating  director  signs,  and  the  peraon 
who  recommended  the  party  to  the  no- 
minating director  should  sign  the  nomi- 
nation. That  course  has  not  been  pur- 
sued upon  the  present  occasion  ;  Colond 
Toone  signs  the  nomination,  and  signs, 
finally,  his  belief  that  the  answers  are 
true,  and  Mr.  Prescott  signs  the  recom- 
mendatory letter.  Why  that  was  done  dota 
not  very  distinctly  appear,  as  certainly 
it  is  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  doing 
the  thing.  Whether  be  did  not  cbooto 
that  Mr.  Sutton's  name  should  nppetf 
again  as  the  party  recommending  to  hini- 
self,  he  having  so  recently  given  bim  a 
nomination,  does  not  appear ;  but  be  dt- 
parts  from  that. 

Now,  in  the  address  made  to  you  by 
the  learned  counsel  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ftm* 
cott,  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  that 
which  Mr.  Prescott  did  on  the  Tucaday 
and  Wednesday,  namely,  going  to  Mr. 
Abington,  and  desiring  that  tlie  ytmrng 
gentleman  might  not  pass  till  CoIoiih 
Toone  had  seen  him ;  and  it  is  ex( 
difficult  to  account  for  that,  unlesa  ha 
received  the  letter  that  Colonel  Toone  mft 

he 
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i  written  and  wtxA  by  \kU  ^errant, 
that  be  bad  himself  written  to  Mf. 
ton  to  say  that  the  young  man  should 
iss.  If  Mr.  Prescott  bad  received 
itter  it  would  have  been  natural  i 
lad  not  received  it,  I  do  not  see  why 
uld  interfere. 

ye  already  intimated  to  you,  that  in 
to  convict  the  parties  of  the  latter 
,  it  is  not  necessary  you  should  be 
d,  speaking  of  the  case  of  Mr. 
ni,  that  be  himself  was  to  share; 
u  cannot  convict  him  on  the  earlier 
r  the  charge,  unless  you  are  satis- 
e  knew,  and  had  reason  to  know, 
ipointment  was  to  be  made ;  and  if 
is  evidence  satisfies  you,  he  must 
known  of  the  appointment  that  this 

obtained  from  him  in  a  very  irre^ 
w^y  by  means  of  Mr.  Sutton  and 
Ibdrews,  for  the  papers  passed 
fk  their  hands.  If  all  this  satisfies 
lie  must  have  had  a  guilty  know- 
diat  a  profit  was  to  be  made,  then  he 

to  be  found  guilty ;  if  you  are  not 
id  of  that,  then  he  ought  not  to  be 
ted  of  the  earlier  and  more  impor- 
irC  of  the  charge.  But  then  comes 
ther  part,  which  is  a  fit  subject 
rour  consideration,  and  to  that 
obliged  to  call  your  attention,  and 
,  that  part  which  charges  that  all 
defendants  conspired  to  procure  false 
entations  to  be  made  to  the  Court 
rectors.     That  Edward  Drake  Back 

I  person  with  whose  family  con- 
is  Mr.- Prescott,  at  the  time  that 
^presentation  was  made,  was  well 
inted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this 
hip  for  him,  whereas  the  defendants 
all  the  time  the  family  connexions 
'.  Back  were  entirely  unknown,  that 
»  a  substantive  distinct  charge,  and 
ver  your  opinion  may  be  as  to  the 
ifacy  or  combination  to  obtain  tliis 
nation  to  himself  or  any  of  them,  if 
hink  they  concurred  in  procuring 
epresentation  to  be  falsely  made  b^ 
EVesoott  to  the  Company  as  to  h& 
ledge  of  the  young  man  and  his  fiu 
and  connexions,  if  you  think  that 
U  intended  to  do  it  falsely  and  cor- 
r,  and  not  from  a  mere  blunder  or 
be,  that  is  not  the  question  ;  if  they 

II  the  same  guilty  purpose,  whatever 
rerdict  may  be  upon  the  other  part 
e  case,  Mr.  Prescott  ought  to  be 
[  guilty  upon  this^  but,  unless  you 
tisfied  of  his  guilt  upon  one  or  the 
part  of  the  charge,  if  doubt  remains 
your  minds  you  ought  to  j^ace  con- 
ible  weight  upon  tlie  character  given 

A  great  number  of  respectable  gen- 
D  in  the  City  of  London  have  con- 
i  in  stating,  that  up  to  this  time  Mr. 
!Ott  had  borne  an  excellent  character 
mour  and  integrity— a  kind-hearted 
tonourable  man ;  they  put  it  in  diffe. 


f ent  phrases,  but  that  1$  |fa«  substanoe  oT 
H.  A  higher  character  coold  not  have  been 
given  to  any  body,  and  if  the  evideoea 
leaves  doubt  in  your  minds  of  his  guilt, 
that  character  ought  to  turn  the  scaler 
but  if  the  evidence  leaves  no  doubt^  then 
although  he  may  have  for  so  many  years 
borne  this  high  character,  he  may  at  last 
have  fallen  into  error  and  guilt.  If  you 
are  satisfied  of  his  guilt  you  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  say  he  is  guilty ;  if  you 
have  any  doubt  you  will  acquit  him.  As 
to  the  case  of  Despard,  you  will  probably 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

The  Jury  consulted  together  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  pronounced 

John  Edward  Despard  guilty. 

Charles  Elton  Prescott  not  guilty« 

MI8CELLANE0U& 

DECCAK  VtilZ^  XOVXr. 

The  distribution  Prise  money,  arising 
from  the  booty  captured  in  the  I^ndany 
•and  Mahratta  war,  has  commenced  at  the 
Deccan  Prize  oflSce,  «,  Regent  Street.* 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  THE    BRITISH  ARMY 

(SBBVING    IN    THE    VAST.) 

nth  L.Dr,  Com.  and  AM,  W.  Ready  to  be  Heat. 
(28  June  27) ;  S.  Fisher  to  be  com.,  v.  Kirke  dec 
(16  June) ;  M.  Franks  to  be  com.  by  purdu,  v. 
George  prom.  (28  June). 

I3th  L,Dr.  Lieut.  Wm.  Hake,  ftom  lOth  L.D., 
to  becapLt  v.  Grove  dec.  (7  May  27). 

IGth  L.Dr,  Com.  C.  F.  Haveiock  to  be  Iieat> 
V.  Hake  prom,  in  13th  L.  Drags.  (7  May  27)  s  E.  JC 
Pratt  to  be  com.,  v.  Haveiock  (14  Feb.  28). 

1st  Foot,  Lieut.  R.  Surges,  firom  h.n.,  to  bb 
Ueut.,  v.  A.  J.  Pictet,  who  exch.,  rac  dlf.  (21  Fttb. 
S8) ;  Ens.  J.  Walker,  from  Newt  Vet.  Compi..  to 
be  ens.,  v.  Campbell^  whose  app.  has  not  taken 
place  (6  Mar.) 

3d  Foot,  Lieut.  T.  H.  Owen  to  be  captv  v.  Mao* 
kay,  whose  prom,  has  not  taken  places  £ns.L. 
Desborough  to  be  lleut.,  v.  Owen ;  W.  Roche  to 
be  ens.,  v.  Desborough  (all  14  Nov.  27). 

iOth  Foot,  Lieut.  B.  Gates,  from  77th  F.,  to  be 
Ueut.,  V.  Herbert,  wfaoexdi.  (14  Feb.  28). 

aothFoot,  Capt.  C.  H.  Roberts,  from  48th  F.» 
to  be  capt.,  v.  Lynch  prom.  (26  Feb.  SB)  {  Ens. 
W.  B.  Staff  to  be  Ueut.,  v.  Thompeon  dec  <10 
Mar.  27) ;  Ens.  T.  R.  fiurrowes  to  be  Ueut.,  v. 
Backhouse  dec  (16  May) ;  Ens.  J.  G.  Wright  to 
be  Ueut.,  v.  Tobin  dec  (26  May) ;  Wm.  Marltoh 
to  be  ens.,  v.  Staff  (10  May) ;  W.  A.  Steele  to  be 
ens.,  V.  BuTTowes  (16  May) ;  O.  G.  Perrott  to  be 
ens.,  V.Wright  (26 May). 

SSth  Foot,  Ens.  G.  Greene  to  be  Ueut.,  v.  Mln- 
chin  dec  (29  June  27) ;  W.  G.  Edwards  to  be  em., 
V.  Greene  (14  Feb.  28) ;  Qu.  Mast.  Seij.  —  Good- 
feUow,  from  14th  F.,  to  be  qu.  mast,  v.  Goold 
dec.  (21  Feb.  28). 

aoth  Foot,  Miy.,Thos.  Poole,  from  22d  F.,  to  be 
maj.,  v.  Crofton,  who  exch.  (21  Feb.  28). 

Algt  Foot,  Qu.  Mast.  So).  J.  Davidson,  from  ad 
F.  Gu.,  to  be  qu.  mast.,  v.  Handle  dec  (14  Feb. 
28) ;  Ens.  W.  B.  Sparrow  supcneded,  havtag  tik- 
sented  himself  without  leave  when  imder  oiwnliMr 
embarkation  for  Bast-Indies  (25  Mar.) 

4Bfthn$t. 

•  We  have  no  room  this  month  for  the  dataUa 
contafaied  in  the  London  Gazettet  of  February  29 
and  March  11:    they  ahaU  appear  in  oitr  nest 

number. 
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45th  Foot'  Lieut  F.  Ebh&rt  to  be  capt..  v.  Ha> 
milton  4ec ;  Eos.  E.  T.  Coke  to  be  Hcut.,  t.  Eb- 
hart  (both  3  Jan.  2?.) ;  Wm.  Graham  to  be  ens.,  v. 
Elliott  prom.  (31  Jan.  28). 

.  A^th  Foot.  Brev.  Maj.  T.  Backhotue  to  be  maj., 
V.  Ramsey  dec  (29  June  27) ;  Capt.  T.  Daly,  from 
h.  p.,  to  be  capt,  v.  Backhouse  (14  Feb.  28). 

ABth  Foot.  Capt  J.  J.  Moss,  from  h  p.  13th  L. 
Dr.,  to  be  capt,  v.  Roberts,  app.  to  30th  F.  (26 
Feb.  28). 

5ith  Foot.  Lieut  P.  Warren  to  be  capt  by 
purch.,  V.  Woodgate,  who  res. ;  Ens.  J.  R.  Tur- 
ner to  be  lieut  by  purch.,  v.  Warren ;  R.  Parr  to 
be  ens.  by  purch  ,  v.  Turner  (all  28  Feb.  28.) 

97th  Foot.  Ens.  A.  F.  Morgan,  from  h.  p.,  to  be 
ens.,  v;  Chetham,  whose  app.  has  not  taken  place 
(fi  Mar.  28). 

Ceylon  Regt.  Capt.  R.  Armstrong,  from  h.  p., 
to  be  capt.,  v.  Penny  app.  to  94th  F.  (21  Feb.  28). 

Staffl  Brev.  Lieut  CoL  W.  H.  Sewell,  on  h.  p. 
fiOth  F.,  to  be  dep.  qu.  mast.  gen.  to  King's  troops 
serving  in  East-Indies,  v.  Read  dec  (14  Feb.  28.) 

Brevet.  Col.  Chas.  Dallas,  governor  of  St  He- 
lena, to  have  rank  of  brigadier  general  on  that 
Island  only  (14  Feb.  28). 

The  trndcrmentioned  cadets  of  the  Hon.  E.  L 
Company's  service  to  have  temporary  rank  as  en- 
signs during  period  of  their  being  placed  under 
command  of  Lieut  Col.  Pasley,  at  Cnatham,  for 
field  instructions  in  art  of  sapping  and  mining. 

Cadets  M.  A.  Birdwood,  A.  S.  Waugh,  J.  C. 
Shaw,  T.  S.  Kennedy,  R.  Martin,  B.  W.  Goldie, 
H.  Watts,  J.  P.  Power,  F.  E.  B.  Bennett,  and  E. 
L.  Ommany  (all  14  Feb.  28). 

Roj/al  East-India  Volunteers,  Lieut.  W.  Baker 
to  be  capt.,  v.  Young  dec. ;  Ens.  T.  Hennah  to  be 
Keut,  v.  Baker;  and  Jas.  Davis  to  be  ensign,  v. 
Hennah  (all  1  Mar.  28). 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 

Arrioale. 

Feb.  27*  Mariner,  Nosworthy,  from  Batavia  29th 
Oct. ;  and  Jbhn  Barry,  Roche,  from  Batavia  8th 
April,  and  Mauritius  3d  Dec ;  both  at  Cowes. — 
29.  Intrepid  Packet,  Sleeman,  from  Slncnipore  9th 
Sept,  andPenang  1st  Oct. ;  and  Ellen,  Patterson, 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  15th  Dec;  both  at 
Gravesend, — also.  Resolution,  Parker,  from  Mau- 
ritius 20th  Nov. ;  and  Lycurgus,  Crawshaw,  from 
Mauritius  10th  Nov.;  both  at  Deal.— MarcA  2. 
Albion,  Ralph,  from  Singapore  4th  Oct.,  Batavia 
31st  Oct,  and  Mauritius  28th  Nov. ;  at  Deal,— 
also,  Walworth  Castle,  Sinclair,  from  Batavia  ;  at 
Gravesend. — 8.  Echo,  Thompson,  from  Bengal 
8th  Oct ;  at  Liverpool.— 9.  Susan,  Hamilton, 
from  Bengal  25th  May,  Madras  21st  Sept,  and 
Mauritius 29th  Nov.;  and  Lord  Hungerford,  Hea- 
thoen,  from  China  28th  Oct. ;  both  at  Deal.— 12. 
Isabella,  Clarkson,  from  Mauritius,  &c  ;  ofif  Pen- 
zance.— 13.  Crown,  Plnder,  from  Bengal,  Penang, 
Singapore,  and  Batavia  ;  at  Liverpool, — also,  Mip- 
tUdq,  BuUey,  from  Singapore  21st  Nov. ;  off  Dart- 
mouth.—14.  Dublin,  Stewart,  from  Bombay  23d 
Sept.;  at  Gravesend.— 15.  Roxburgh  Castle,  Den- 
ny, from  Bengal  22d  Nov.;  at  Gravesend.— 16. 
Bridgewater,  Manderson,  from'China  18th  Nov. ; 
at  Gravesend, — also,  George,  Fulcher,  from  Ben- 
gal 22d  Nov. ;  off  Portsmouth,  —  also,  Mary, 
Beeachcroft,  from  Bombay  8th  Oct,  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope 27th  Dec;  and  John  Biggar,  Kent, 
from  Bengal  22d  Nov. ;  both  off  Weymouth.— 17. 
Herefordshire,  Whiteman,  from  China  18th  Nov. ; 
at  Gravesend, — also,  Duke  of  York,  Locke,  from 
China  19th  Nov. ;  and  Competitor,  Jackson,  from 
Bombay  27th  Oct,  and  Ceylon  4th  Oct. ;  both  at 
Deal. — 18.  Barossa,  Hutchinson,  from  China  1st 
Nov. ;  at  Deal.— 19.  Belzoni,  Talbert,  from  Ben- 
gal 24th  Sept.,  and  Mauritius  13th  Dec. ;  off  Do- 
ver,—also,  Achilles,  Henderson,  from  Mauritius 
6th  Dec,  and  Cape  4th  Jan.;  at  Deal.— 20.  Re- 
pulse, Gribble,  from  China  19th  Nov. ;  at  Graves- 
end.—22.  Rolla,  White,  from  N.  S.  Wales  loth 
Nov. ;  off  Dover. — 23.  Andromeda,  Muddle,  from 
the  Mauritius  10th  Dec;  at  Portsmouth.— 24. 
Harmonic,  Vershiys,  from  Ualavia  4th  Dec.;  off 
Dartmouth  ( for  Anisturdam) — 2tt.  Mary  and  Jttwe , 
Natches,  from  Singapore  M  T^ov.-,  avT>€a\^tot 
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Antwerp).— also,  Lowther  Castle,  Baker,  from  €!»• 
oa  19th  Nov. ;  off  Dartmouth. 

Departures, 

Feb.  27.  Elarl  of  Balcarras,  Brougfaton,  fOT  Ben- 
gal and  China;  and  Marquis  Camden,  Larkioik 
for  St. Helena,  Bombay,  and  China;  botii  from 
Portsmouth. — ^29.  Thames,  Bugg,  for  Blladras  and 
Bengal ;  Hebden,  Fowler,  for  Bengal ;  and  Heflft 
Richmond,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  H<^e ;  all  fhm 
Deal, — also.  Welcome,  Paul,  for  Bengal:  fhun 
Greenock. — March  2.  Providence,  Ford,  for  Ma- 
dras and  Bengal;  from  Portsmouttu— ^..IfiBHni 
Fairlie,  Blair,  for  Madras  and  China ;  from  DeaL 
— 7'  Victory,  Farquharson,  for  Cape,  Madras, sod 
Bengal ;  and  Phoenix,  Cuzons,  for  N.  S.  WaUl 
(with  convicts) :  both  from  Pnrtnmmith,  ■Wt 
Mary,  Guy,  forBomlniy;  from  Deal. — 11.   Mac- 

Jueen,  Walker,  for  Madras  and  China;  fhom 
*ortsmou  h, — also,  Columbia,  Wilson,  for  V.D.  I 
Land  and  N.S.  Wales ;  from  Greenock. — 12.  Lord  I 
Lowther,  Stewart,  for  Madras  and  China;  from 
Portsmouth,— also,  AreU),  Ferrier,  for  V.D.  Land 
and  N.S.  Wales;  from  Deal, — also  Calypso,  Hat- 
chinson,  for  Cape  of  Good  Hone;  from  LiverpooL 
—14.  Sovereign,  Nesfleld,  tor  Bomliay;  nodi 
Liverpool — 15.  Egyptinn,  Ltibum,  for  BomlMTf 
Clorinda,  Carew,  for  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  n- 
nang;  and  Coronet,  Dan  el,  for  ^fIs.  Wales;  all 
from  Deal.— IG.  Bahamian,  Pearce,  for  Benolt 
from  LiverpooL— 23.  Craigevaar,  Ray,  for  Mini- 
ritius,  Ceylon,  and  Bengal;  Angerona,  Red> 
knap,  for  Madras  and  Bengal;  Wittinm  Parker, 
Brown,  for  Cape  of  Grood  Hope;  Sir  Jatefk 
Banks,  Eraser,  for  N.S.  Wales;  and  WilHam 
Miles,  Sampson,  f or  V  D.  Land  (with  convfdx) ; 
all  from  Deal.— 24.  Thomas  Coutts,  Chrystie,  for 
Bengal  and  China ;  and  Castle  Huntly,  Dunkin, 
for  Mauritius,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  China; 
both  from  Deal.— 25.  Bengal  Merchant,  DutUe, 
for  V.D.  Land  (with  convicts) ;  from  Plymouth.— 
26.  Lady  Raffies,  Tucker,  for  Bombay ;  and  Eng- 
land, Reay,  for  Bombay  and  Ceylon ;  both  fnxD 
Deal,— also,  Minstreit  ArkcoU,  for  Bengal ;  froa 
Portsmouth. 


FASSEMGERS   FROM    INDIA. 

Per  Lord  Hunger/brd,  from  China :  Mr.  R.  Ed- 
wards. 

Per  Roxburgh  Castle,  f^om  Bengal :  Mrs.  Shed- 
don  ;  Mrs.  Reynolds;  Mrs.  Creighton;  Mrs  Amie); 
Mrs.  Bishop;  Major  T.  C.  WaUon;  P.  R.  Shed- 
don,  Esq. ;  Captains  Hoctor,  Wilson,  Mason,  md 
Douglas  ;  Lieuts.  Primrose,  Orr,  Bartleman,  and 
Blake;  Misses  Sheddon,  Reynolds,  andtwoCrie^ 
ton;  Masters  Douglas  and  Seivwright 

Per  Herefordshire,  from  Bengal  and  China: 
the  Rev.  C.  Craven,  of  Bishop's  Collie,  Calcut- 
ta ;  Mrs.  Craven ;  Master  Craven ;  Mrs.  Hewitt; 
Master  Hewitt;  Capt  R.  Delamain;  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh; Master  C.Jackson;  Lieut  A8ht<m,  from 
St  Helena ;  three  children. 

Per  Repulse,  from  Bengal  and  China:  J.  H. 
Harington,  Esq.,  late  Member  of  Council,  Cal- 
cutta; Mrs.  Harington;  two  Misses  Harington; 
two  Misses  Plowden ;  Mrs.  Col.  Nixon. 

Per  Duke  of  York,  from  Penang  and  Chins : 
Dr.  Anderson,  Penang  establishment;  four  Chi- 
nese students  for  Naples. 

Per  George,  from  Bengal :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorpe; 
Miss  Watson;  Capt  Baldwin,  H.M.'8  31st  Foot; 
Lieut.  M*Clintock.  Bengal  cavalry ;  Mr.  Mack&K 
non,  surgeon ;  Mr.  R.  Harvie. 

Per  Competitor,  from  Bombay :  —  Legget,  Esq. 
and  three  children;  Miss  L^gett;  Lieut  Storle; 
Mrs.  Storie ;  Lieut  Maclntyre ;  Dr.  Wood. 

Per  Rolla,  from  New  South  Wales;  Mr.  Peariis; 
Mr.  Noble;  Capt  Cunningham,  late  of  the  ship 
Hope* 

Per  Andromeda,  for  N.S.Wales :  Capt  R.  Dacre. 

Per  Isabella,  from  Bengal  (arrived  last  month) ; 
Ens.  M*Mahon,  H.C.'s  service ;  Dr.  MoWneaux» 
ditta 

Per  Crown,  from  Bengal,  &c. ,  Lieut  Preston, 
R.N. 

Per  Mary,  from  Bombay :  Mrs.  Tharpicr ;  Mrs- 
SVwwcV.',  EiKuStuart,  H.M.'s  6th  regt;  Mr.Pbil»p«; 
Wx.ViXowwviw  \>x.'^w»«x\  Mt,  Hornby. 
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LMvther  Cagtle,  from  China,  &c :  Lieut.  E  ns.  B  aynton,  H.M.'s  80th  Foot }  260  soldiers 
rem  Bengal;  Mrs.  Kerr ;  Miss  Hough ;  Dr.  H.M.'s  41st,  54th,  and  89th  regts.  of  Foot;  38 
1,  ttom  Bombay.  soldiers'  wives ;  35  children  of  ditto. 

Per  Wiilivm  Fairlie,  for  Madras :  Colonel  Fra- 
ser,  H.C.'s  service,  returning  to  duty ;  Mrs.  Fra- 
ser,  wife  of  ditto ;  Misses  Fraser  and  Mackenaie  ; 
Mr.  W.  Douglas,  writer,  returning;  Mrs.  Dou- 
clas,  wife  of  ditto ;  Misses  G.  Bird,  A.  Stirl&g, 
M.  Livennore,  and  M.  Seymour;  Lieut.  A.  Maic> 
kenzie,  H.C.'s  service,  returning;  Mrs.  H.  Mac- 
kenzie, wife  of  ditto;  Mrs.  Lusnington;  proceed- 
ing to  her  husband ;  Mrs.  Sholebread ;  Mrs.-  ML 
Green;  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  free  merchant;  Messrs.' 
A.  T.  Dickson,  and  J.  B.  Fraser,  writers ;  Messrs. 
T.  Monell,  H.  Congreve,  D.  Groube,  C.  Ireland, 
H.  Ferrier,  P.  Holmes,  J.  Moore,  B.  W.  Blade, 
D.  W.  Balfour,  L.  M 'Queen,  and  T.  C.  HawUns, 
cadets;  Mr.  B.  Moseley,  cadet  for  Bengal ;  Major 
Farquharson,  Adj.  Ricnardson,  Lieut.  Johnstone, 
Lieut.  M'Pherson,  Ens.  Webster,  Ens.  Fumeil, 
and  Ens.  Cathrow,  H.M.'s  Ist  or  Royal  Rc|[t.: 
Cant.  Armstrong  and  Qu.  Mast.  Sholebread,  H.M.'s 
45tn  Foot ;  Capt.  Duke,  Lieut.  Cade,  Lieut.  Ea- 
gan,  and  Ens.  Roebuck,  H.M.'s 48th  Foot;  Lieut. 
GraJiam  and  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Kenny,  H.M.'s  8S^ 
F. ;  254  soldiers  H.M.'s  Isc,  45th,  48th,  and  89th 
r^fts.  of  Foot ;  31  soldiers'  wives ;  24  children  of 
ditto ;  several  European  servants. 

Per  Thonuu  Coutts,  for  Bengal  (corrected  list) : 
Mrs.  Mackenzie;  Mrs.  Goodwin  and  infant  child ; 
Misses  C.  Ochterlony,  Emma  Bishop,  Penelopq 
Bishop,  and  Ellen  Goodwin;  CoL  Sir  Jeremiah 
Dixon,  Capt.  F.  Mackenzie,  Lieut.  G.  C.  Pon- 
sonby,  and  J.  Swiney,  Esq.,  M.D.,  returning  to 


PASSENGERS  TO   INDIA. 

tbereron^ie  Robinson,  for  Bombay ;  Mrs. 
iwick ;  Misses  Margaret  Home  and  Sarah 
;  Mr.  H.  T.  Chatterton,  assist,  surg.;  Lieut. 
Jddell,  H.C.'s  service,  returning  to  ills  duty ; 

•  Liddell,  writer;  Mr.  Aleac  Henderson, 
I,  returning;  Mrs.  Henderson;  Mr.  Jas. 
«  cIyU  service,  returning ;  Mr.  Jas.  Bar- 
» leside;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Hartley,  A.  F.  Wil- 
W.  O.  Wheatley,  K.  Jopp,  A.  Prescott,  W. 
trick,  W.  S.  Hodgson,  H.  £.  D.  Jones,  and 
•Ale,  cadets ;  Messrs.  C.  T.  Warden  and  T. 
:dier,  volimteers  Bombay  marine;  Messrs. 
tuckler,  Alfred  Offer,  J.  Bird.  W.  J.  Gar- 
Ml  R.  Waller,  pilot  service;  Mr.  Hr  Mul- 

•  marino^ ;  Mr.  J.  Barron ;  21)  Company's 
;  several  servants. 

tart  of  Baharrtu,  for  Bengal :  Colonel  Ca- 
Lieut.  Walker,  and  Lieut.  Golden,  H.M.'s 
;  Mrs.  Cameron,  wife  of  Col.  Cameron ; 

.  Camercm.  daughter  of  ditto ;  two  sons  of 

imeron;    Mrs.  E.  B.  Worrall;  Misses  E. 

id  M.  Spottiswood,  returning ;  Messrs.  M. 

k,    H.   H.  Cornish,    F.  W.   Cornish,    A. 

J.  Bell,  R.  Hill,  L  Jones.  J.  C.  Dias,  J. 

,  J.  Knox,  A.  Broome,  and  A.  Sepping, 
Messrs.  G.  J.  Berwick  and  A.  Walker, 

ugs.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Morse  and  G.  By  worth, 

jrtaiers ;  78  privates  H.M.'s  3d  Foot ;  9  sol- 

(ves :  7  children  of  ditto ;  several  European 

tve  servants. 

iwrge  the  Fourth,  for  Bengal ;  Capt.  Cor' 
JeuL  Chatterton,  and  Ens.  Jonnstonet 
Id  Foot;  Capt.  Fothergill,  13th  Lt.Inf.; 
othergill;  Mrs.  Chatterton;  Miss  G.  M. 
Lieut.  H.  Moffat,  H.C.'s  service,  return- 
■srs.  N.  B.  Edmonstone,  J.  Thornton,  and 
,  writers ;  Messrs.  A.  Q.  Hopper,  O.  Yin- 
.  H.  Whistler,  T.  J.  Harriett,  H.  M.  Bar- 
id  H.  Hinchman,  cadets ;  five  orphan  chil- 
longing  to  the  Military  Asylum,  Bengal ; 
illeran,  nurse  to  ditto;  75  soldiers  H.M.'s 
18th  r^ts.  of  Foot ;  9  soldiers'  wives ;  10 
of  ditto;  2  Company's  recruits  in  charge 
»l  several  native  servants. 

far^tUs  Camden,  for  Bombay,  &c. :  Brig. 
las.  Dallas,  new  governor  of  St.  Helena ; 
Dm,  wifeof  tiitto;  Misses  B.  J.  Dallas,  D. 
m,  and  C.  A.  Dallas,  daughters  of  ditto ; 
B.  Alexander,  cadet,  for  St.  Helena; 
R.  Hodfion  and  T.  Munster,  cadets,  for 
';  Mr.  J.  F.  Jones  and  H.  Hewett,  volim- 
*  Bombay  marine  i  several  charter-party 
n ;  00  Company's  recruits ;  5  soldiers' 
'  dUldrm  of  ditto ;  European  servants,  &c. 

ard  Lowther,  for  Madras  and  Bengal: 
loL  Coombs,  H.C.'s  service,  retummg; 
.  R.  C.  Mantell,  ditto  ditto;  T.  Ruddi- 
to  ditto :  Messrs.  D.  Johnson,  Edw.  King, 
^oods,  G.  M.  Guram,  and  F.  Ditmas,  ca- 
rs. E.  Mason,  proceeding  to  her  husband ; 
le  Moore;  Major  Brunton,  Lieut  M*Ma- 
!ut.  Wetherell,  Comet  Hume  and  Comet 
LM.'s  13th  L.  Drags. ;  Ens.  Clendinniug, 
15th  Foot ;  Capt.  Otway,  Ens.  Campbell, 
Oosselin,  H.M.'s  46th  Foot;  Capt.  Bell 
ut.  M'Causland,  H.M.'s  89th  Foot;  258 
H.M.'s  13th  L.  Dr.  and  45  h,  4(>th,  and 
1.  of  Foot ;  30)  soldiers'  wives ;  19  children 

temteen,  for  Madras  and  Bengal :  Mrs.  M. 
wifeof  LieuLBuriton;  Mrs.  J.  C.  M'Do- 
oceedii^  to  her  Imsband;  Miss  Emma 
?apt.  Wm.  Scott,  H.C.'s  service,  retum- 
pt.  F.  Stratton,  ditto;  Mrs.  Stratton; 
Cooper,  H.C.'s  service,  returning;    Mrs. 

Miss  E.  M.  Cooper;  Mr.  M.  E.  Cooper, 
;;  Miss  S.  Friih,  native ;  Messrs.  G. 
ind  S.  J.  Popl  am,  writers :  Messrs.  J. 
.,  R.  Gordon,  W.  C.  Bell,  H.  F.  Hell,  W. 
ter,  W.  Gerrard,  R.  Paton,  Wm.  Drys- 
l  D.  M.  Bridges,  cadets ;    Messrs.  Alex. 

and  G.  Garrow;  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  E.  K. 
I,  Capt.  Moody,  Qu.  Mast.  Davidson, 
d  Adj.  Dyer,  Lieut.  Glen,  Lieiit.  Burlton, 
iasgow,  Ens.  Morris,  and  Ens.  Chambers, 
latFoot;  Lieut.  Henderson,  Lieut.  Parr, 
oas, '  Lieut  Cootc,  Eiis.  C'hinncry,  and 
ik,  H.M.'s  54th  Fool;  Lieut.  Shcil,  and 


their  duty  ;  Mr.  D.  J.  Thorbum,  assist  8un[. ; 
Messrs.  Wm.  Richardson,  J.  C.  Dougan,  H.  M. 
Nation,  A.  Gilander,  W.  R.  Barnes,  F.  Bevan, 
Wm.  Rogers,  and  G.  Pengree,  cadets;  Messrs. 
W.  D.  M'Clintock  and  Wm.  Dc^herty,  volunteers 
Bengal  pilot  service;  Mr.  F.  Mick ;  Lieut.  Bar- 
ker, Ens.  Wade,  Ens.  Edwards,  Ens.  Darlot,  Ens. 
Vigors,  and  Ens.  M< Kenzie,  H.M.'s  13th  Foot; 
Lieut.  Higginbotham,  Lieut.  Watson,  Ens.  Wil- 
der, and  Ens. Campbell,  H.M.'s  14th  Foot;  Capt. 
Matthews,  and  Lieut  Irwin,  H.M.'s  38th  Foot; 
Capt.  O'Neil,  Lieut.  Mackrill,  and  Ens.  Lewk, 
H.M.'s  44th  Foot 

Per  CaHle  HunUy,  for  Mauritius,  Penang,  and 
Singapore :  Lieut  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Chas.  C^ol- 
ville,  new  Governor  of  the  Mauritius ;  Lady  CcA- 
ville;  Mr.  Wm.  ColvUle;  Misses  A.  A.  ColvUle, 
and  C  D.  Colville;  Miss  E.  S.  Baigrie;  MiO*  M. 
Fraser;  A.  Frankland,  Esq.:  Mr.  A.  Johnson; 
Capt  C.  H.  Hay;  Lieut  Col.  Wm.  Balfour; 
Capt.  D.  Barclay;  D.  T.  Napier,  Esq.;  Mrs. 
Napier;  G.  A.  Barry,  Esq.;  Mrs.  Barry;  Mr.  A. 
G.  Barry;  C.  A.  Mylius,  Esq.;  Mrs.  Mylius; 
Mr.  Davids,  midshipman,  to  join  the  Lord  Low 
ther  s  Dr.  Dart,  for  the  Mauritius. 

Per  Victory,  for  Madras  and  Bengal ;  Mrs.  Far- 

Suharson ;  Mrs.  Hawkins ;  Mrs.  F.  Russell ;  Miss 
larland;  Mrs.  Harrington;  Mr.  Colvin;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Savory ;  Messrs.  Welstead,  Latouch,  Porter, 
Colvin,  French,  Hallet,  Lewis,  Baker,  Collinson, 
Dove,Vaughau,  Rogers,  Glascock,  Cooper,  Hamp- 
ton, Pocklington,  Ferris,  and  Walker. 

Per  Lady  Raffleg,  for  Bombay :  Capt  Grey  and 
lady;  Lieut.  M* Kenzie;  Mrs.Denham;  Messrs. 
Mau  'e,  Berthon,  Cuningham,  TaiC,  Jackson,  F. 
Jackson,  M.  Haffie,  M'Cutchean,  Hall,  Wyllie, 
Renney,  Brown,  Orrok,  Cuhil,  Walters,  Travers, 
and  Jenrcy. 

Per  Egyptian,  for  Bombay:  Capt  Fernandes. ' 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March  5,  At  Hull  Place,  Kent,  the  lady  of  Col. 
M'Creagh,  13lh  Foot,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Eltham,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Abdy,  Madras 
artillery,  of  a  son. 

MAK.RIAGBS. 

Feb.  23.  At  St  Bololph,  Aldgate,  J.  A.  Deans, 
Esq.,  of  Bemlipatam,  East-Indies,  to  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  F.  A.  HeUmer,  Esq., 
of  Jewry  Street,  liondon. 

2<u  At  Holm,  Noith  Britain^  Major  A.  Fraser, 
of  Culduthcl,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  lateCol. 
Wm.  Burtcn,of  the  Hon.  E.I.  Company's  service. 
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At  Breton*  Wm.  B.  Andergan,  Etq.,  M»- 
chril  iervioe«  to  Elisabeth  Lucy,    teooad 
daughter  of  R.H.  Crew,  Esq.,  of  Bath. 

—  At  St.  Marylehone  Church.  Capt.  A.  P.  Ha- 
milton, of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  Caroline,  only  child 
of  the  late  Lieut.  CoL  Cook,  of  the  Hon.  £.  I. 
Company's  service,  and  of  Chingford,  Essex. 

March  U.  At  St  Saviours,  Southwarlc,  the  Rev. 
John  Smitli,  misskMuury  to  India,  to  Sarali,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mz.  B.  Marideni  of  the  for- 
iner  placPi 

lA.  At  Keimington,  Capt  R.  Marr,  of  the  Hon. 
E.I.  Company's  military  service,  to  Emily,  ddest 
qau^terof  O.  F.  Joseph,  Ssq^A.R.A. 

-.At  Bedford,  Lieut  6.  w .  Malim«  13th  L. 
uaL,  to  Lonipa,  daughtor  of  S.  Sharman,  Esq.,  of 

18.  At  Stirling,  Capt  Oeo.  Barlcer,  of  the  Ben- 
fal  army,  to  Eusa,  ddest  dasuhter  of  D.  Dobie* 
Bsq.,  of  Gartferry,  Lanarkshire. 

io.  H.  R.  Elliott,  Esq.,  of  the  Bombay  esta< 
Wishmept,  to  Mary,  dmwhter  of  T.  Simpson, 
Sso.,  consul  of  H.M.  the  KJng  of  the  Nctherianda 
1^  Stockton. 

SB.  At  St  Geottuft,  Hanovmr  Square.  John  Har« 
vood,  Esq..  of  the  Madras  army,  to  Olivia  Halli. 
4ay»  second  daughter  of  John  Crooke,  Esq.,  and 
grand-daughter  of  J.  C*  Crooke^  Esq,,  of  Kemp- 
ahot  Paric,  Hants. 

:  —  At  St  Panctas  New  Churdi,  Capt  Camp* 
bdl,  of  the  Madras  cavalry,  ddest  son  of  Robt 
Campbell,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Hon.  East- India 
Company,  to  Grace  Elisabeth,  seeond  daughter  of 
Thos.  Bainlirid^,  Esq.,  of  Queen  Square,  and  of 
Croydon^  Surt^. 

DEATHS. 

F0k  11.  At  Elgin,  North  Britain,  Major  Robert 
Duff,  late  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  service. 
'  —  At  Rome.  Maj.  Gen.  Lord  Frederick  Ben- 
ttedi,  youngest  brother  of  the  Duke  of  P<MrtIand, 
«ad  oelonel  of  thefiSth  Foot 
-  S3.   In  Maddov  Street,  Magdalene,  the  lady  of 
Sir  Gharks  Malcolm,  R.N.,  aged  4S. 
•  95.  At  Brighton,  Mrs.  Carnegie,  wife  of  JaS.  Car- 
Mwie,  Esq.y  formerly  captain  of  the  Baring  East- 
Inoiaman. 

'  —  At  EasCerknd  House,  near  Wellington,  So- 
aenetshire,  Maria  BeUett,  wife  of  CoL  Marma- 
duke  Browne,  of  the  Bene^  artillery. 

27*  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Wilkinson,  of  Upper 
Seymour  Street,  and  formerly  of  St  Helena,  aged 

ds. 

28.  At  Chiswiclf ,  Jane,  Countess  of  Macartney, 
widow  of  George,  Earl  of  Macartney,  In  her  BGth 
year. 

—  Maj.  Geo.  Ogg,  late  of  the  Hon.  E.  L  Com- 
pany's service. 

—  Ac  Sherborne  Villa,  Spa,  Giouoester,  Augusta 


Sophia,  wife  of  Capt  C.  H.  Raymond,  of  tlis 
Bengal  establislunent 

AforcA  5.  At  North  Church,  Herts,  F.  Moor, 
Esq.,  formerly  Major  of  H.M.'s  11th  Light  Drsgb, 
in  his  77th  year. 

9.  At  Fulham,  Lieut.  Cren.  Sir  Alan  Cameron, 
K.C.B.,  colonel  ot  the  79th  or  Cameron  HiglUsii- 
ders. 

17.  John  James,  third  son  of  Lieut  CoL  Ge& 
Pollock,  C.B.,  Bengal  artillery. 

19.  Ann,  dMishter  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Grissefl,  of 
Charier  House  Sqtiare,  in  her  17th  year. 

LaMv.  At  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Henry  James,  ton 
of  Capt  J.  Graham,  commanding  Bluui|^epoor 
Hill  Rangers,  in  his  15th  year. 

—  On  board  the  H.C.'s  ship  Hcre^bMlsMre,  off 
Madagascar,  on  the  passage  to  England,  Ut.  IL 
Boyes,  surgeon  of  ttuit  vessel. 

—  On  board  the  ship  Gwrge,  00  the  pasnge 
fWm  Bengal  to  England,  Philip  Francis,  Esq.,  of 
the  civil  service,— «uso,  Lieut  I>oaglas,  of  H.M.'i 
3l8t  regt 

—  On  board  the  ship  CompeHtort  on  the  pstiy 
from  Bombay  to  England,  Mra.  Leggett*  wife  of 
->LM»ett,  Esq. 

•*  (Hi  board  the  ship  Rarimrgh  Gu/Ott  on  tiw 
passage  to  EiM^land,  Lieut  G.  T.  Bishop,  of  tte 
9th  Bengal  L.C.,— «lao»  Lieut  Dalrymple,  ef  die 
Bengal  army. 


^im^0t0m0<0^*m^m^^0^  ^»<»^<^^<»»>^Pi#is»^si^#M#>»»>#»P'^»#>»i»»>»*»»K»wwwK»i»»'J>*»osx>** 


GOODS  DECLARED    FOR  SALE 

AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

Fw  Sale  15  ^pri/~P»iomp«  11  /v^ 
Com^anj^a  and  L<c0n«ed.^lndigo. 

For  Sale  29  April— Prompt  15  JtOit, 
Rummage  of  certain  Goods,  ^c  whidi  have 
remained  In  the  Company's  Waxdiouses  longer 
than  allowed  by  law. 


CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA  COM- 
PANY'S SHIPS  lately  arriTcd. 

CARGOES  of  the  Lord  Kungtrford,   Har^^ 
shire,  Bridgewater,  Repulse,  Ihuce  ef  York,  JBs- 
rossa,  and  Lowiher  Cattle,  tmm  CMna  /  andtht 
Suean  and  Roxburgh  Castle,  from  Bengei* 
Companj/'s. — Tea — Sugar — Xndkpo. 
Private-Trade  and  IVivifejv.— .Teft-^Raw  Silk- 
Wrought  SillcB — Nankeens  —  Rhubarb*-  Vemil- 
Hon— Gamboge— Indian   Ink— Rice  CompositloB 
— Rice    Paper— White   Paper — Fans — Laoqusnd 
Ware— China   Ware— Mother-o'-Pearl— Tofloiie- 
rtiell— Seed  Coral—  Mats—  Table  Mats— WIob- 
gheefr— Bamboo  Canes— Madeira  Wine— Sherry. 


INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 

Cfllcuttti,  Nov.  15,  1827.  Uc  Securities,  e<a.  106i  Madraa  Rs.  per 

Government  Securities.  lOOSa.  Rs. -^. HDkc. 

Prenu  M  0  RemittableLoan6pcrct25    OPrem.  Bombai/,   Oct.  24,    1827. 

Disc     0    8  PiveperctLoan 0   6  Disc  A  Five  per  cent  Loan  open. 

Pnm.  0   $  New 5  percent  Loan....  0    2  Disc       ,      ^         ^^      Exchange. 

Rate^  of  Exchange.  On  London,  at  6  montlis'  si|;ht.  Is.  8|d.  -per  Rnpie. 

On  London,  6  months'  sight,— to  buy  Is.  lOH'  to  On  Cricutu,  at  30  days'  sight,  109  Bom.  Rs.  pw 

Is.  lid.— to  sell  Is.  lid.  to  28.  per  Sicca  Rupee.  ^  1W>  Sicca  Rupeo.                 

On  Madras,  30  days'  ditto,  92  to  94  Sicca  Rupees  On  Madras,  at  30  days'  sight,  99  Bom.  Rs.  perMO 

per  100  Madras  Rupees.  Madras  Rs. 

On  Bombay,  ditto,  88  to  90  Sicca  Rupees  per  100  

Bombay  Rupees.  Singmwre,  Nbv.S,  1897. 

Bank  Shares.— Prem.— to  buy  5,150— to  sell  5,100.  Exchange. 

Madras,   6^10,   1827.  ^'^^^  SJ^fS^  at  30  days'  aigHt.  p„  Me 

Govermnent  Securities.  Private  Bills  on  ditto— none. 

Six  per  cait.  Bengal  Remittable  Loam  private  Bills  on  I^mdon,  per  Sp.  Da.  ^  ftL 

At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz.  350  ^ZJiT    *~  *^  "^  "»• 

Madras  Rs.   per336Sa.Rs.    28|  Prem.  ranion    Niiu    1^ 

At  a  Rate  prevailing  anuMw  Merchants  ^           ^        canton,  l^ov.  15. 

and  Brokers  in  buying  and  selUng  Pub-  Company's  bills  on  Bengal,  at  30  dayaf  sight,  W 

'   lie  Securities,  viz.  106^  Madras  Rs.  per  Sa.R8.  to  100  Sp.Dr8. 

'  100Sa.Rs. 96|Prem.  Private  ditto,  at  ditto,  200  to  2QS  to  ditto. 

Five  per  cent  Bengal  Unremittable  Loan.  Company's  bills  on  London,  none. 

At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz.  350  Private  ditto,  at  6  months'  sigbt,  4s.  to  4i.  Id.  per 

Madias  Rs.  per  335  Sa.R8.  tPrefn.  Sp.  Dr. 

At  the  Rate  pxvvaiUng  unong  Merchanu  Private  bills  on  Bombay,  none. 

and  BrokmlobuyUig MidseWingPuV  ^Ycee sHyer  5|  per  cent  Trera. 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


East-India  House,  March  19,  182a 
-    A  quarterly  general   Court  of  Proprie- 
tors of  East-India  Stock  was  this  day 
held  at  the  Company's  House  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  COMPANy's   STOCK. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Court  having 
been  read, 

The  Chairman  (the  Hon.  H.  Lindsay) 
said,  **  I  have  to  acquaint  the  Court 
that  the  account  of  the  stock,  per  compu- 
tation, of  the  Company,  with  respect  to 
India  to  the  1st  of  May  1826,  and  with 
respect  to  England  to  the  1st  of  May, 
1827,  which  could  not  be  laid  before  the 
Court,  according  to  the  By-law,  in  De- 
cember last,  on  account  of  the  delay 
attending  the  receipt  of  the  necessary 
documents  from  Bengal,  is  now  laid  be- 
fore the  Proprietors. 

PENSIONS,  SUPEaANNUATIONS,  &C. 

The  Chairman, — "  I  have  to  acquaint 
the  Court,  that  certain  papers  which 
have  been  presented  to  Parliament  since 
the  last  General  Court  are  now  laid  be- 
fore the  Proprietors,  in  conformity  with 
cap.  1,  sec.  4,  of  the  By-laws.** 
■  The  papers  were  regulations  framed  by 
the  Bengal  Government  in  1825  and 
1826,  and  resolutions  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  being  warrants  for  pensions 
or  gratuities. 

The  Chairman  then  laid  before  the 
Proprietors,  an  account  of  superan- 
nuations of  the  East  India  Company's 
officers  and  servants  in  England,  and  an 
account  of  superannuations  of  servants 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  under  the  act 
of  the  53d  Geo.  3d,  cap.  155,  sec.  91 
and  9a 

GRANT    TO  CAPTAIN  T-  BUCHANAN. 

The  Chairmany — "  I  have  now  to  ac- 
quaint the  Court,  that  it  has  been  made 
special  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
for  confirmation,  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  19th  of  December 
last,  approving  a  resolution  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  5th  of  the  same 
month,  granting  to  Captain  Thomas  Bu- 
chanfin,  the  present  superintendant  of 
tlie  Bombay  marine,  a  pension  of  ^800 
per  anniim,on  the  grounds  therein  stated." 

The  clerk  then  read  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Court  of  the  19th  of  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  Poi/n/irr.— "  I  know,  Sir,  it  is 
not  exactly  regular  to  ask  a  question  in 
this  stage  of  the  business — but  my  inquiry 
is  of  so  plain  and  simple  a  nature,  that 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  make  it." 
Asiat,Joum,  Vou25.  No.  148. 


The  Chairman* — "Has  the  questfon 
any  reference  to  the  present  motion  ?" 

Mr.  Poi/nder, — "  It  has  no  reference 
to  that  subject.** 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  it  would 
be  irregular  to  ask  the  question,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  move — "  that  the  Court  con- 
firm the  resolution  of  the  General ,  Court 
of  the  19th  of  December  last,  approving 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  5th  of  that  mpnth,  granting  to 
Captain  T.  Buchanan  a  pension  of 
^800  per  annum.'* 

The  Deputy  Chairman,  (J.Pattison, 
Esq.)  seconded  the  motion. 

General  Thornton  said,  it  became  his 
duty  again  to  protest  against  this  gnmt ; 
and  he  was  extremely  sorry  that  tke 
amendment  moved  at  the  last  Gencml 
Court  had  not  been  carried.  That 
amendment  having  been  so  strongly  en- 
forced and  supported,  he  (Gen.  T.)  had 
flattered  himself  that  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors would  have  changed  their  opinion, 
and  devised  some  other  way  of  providing 
for  Capt.  Buchanan.  In  ordinary  cases 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  only  was  suf- 
fered to  elapse,  before  a  Court'  wf» 
summoned  to  confirm  grants  of  this 
nature,  but  here  three  months  had  passad 
before  the  confirmation  was  called. for, 
and  therefore  he  had  hoped  that  tl|e 
directors  had  adopted  some  other  means 
of  proividing  for  this  gentleman.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  the  grant  was  most 
excessive.  Capt.  Buchanan  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  perfectly  capable  of "  per- 
forming the  duties  of  office,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  reason  for  thus  pensioning 
him  off.  He  was  glad  to  see,  on  the 
former  occasion,  a  part  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  voting  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment ;  and  he  meant  this  day  to  move 
another  amendment,  which  be  trusted 
would  meet  with  the  approvar  of  tbe 
gentlemen  behind  the  bar,  as  well  as  M 
the  proprietors  generally.  It  was  piost 
extraordinary  to  him,  that  a  man  in  ^Ihe 
prime  of  life,  and  who  was  fit  to  £il  an 
active  situation,  could  not  have  J90me 
other  office  found  for  him,  in  whkh^his 
services  would  be  useful  to  the  Conpany, 
instead  of  being  converted  into  a  dead 
weight  on  their  fimds.  As  there  was 
much  other,  business-  before  the  Court, 
he  should  take  up  no  more  of  tibeir  tioi^, 
but  move,  as  an  amendment,  tb|U;  aftfr 
the  words  "  ^800  per  annuai,*'  these 
words  shall  be  inserted,— until  a  suitable 
employment  sliall  be  provided  for  liim.*' 
To  this  amendment  he  could  see  no 
ob'ection  wb^ttyeri  the  reasoiia^leness 
'4  E  ^ 
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of  the  proposition  would,  he  hoped,  cause 
it  to  be  acceded  to  at  once. 

Mr.  Gahagan  rose  to  express  his  entire 
dissent  from  the  present  motion.     He 
really  could  not  see  on  what  principle 
of  reason  it  was  offered  to  the   Court. 
Had  this  pension  been  given  to  Capt. 
Buchanan  on  account  of  great  and  signal 
services,  he  could  understand  it.     Had 
it  been  given  for  a  long  career  of  service, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  been  visited 
by  some  of  the  calamities  of  heaven,  or 
rendered  unlit  for  business  by  some  moral 
incapacity,  this  too  he  could  underatand. 
Or  if  it  were  given  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  certain  of  enjoying  the  situa- 
tion he  filled,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,  for  many  years,  but  that  he  was 
driven  from  it    by   unforeseen    circum- 
stances,  this  also  he  could  understand. 
If  Capt.  Buchanan  had  been  suddenly, 
and  by  extraordinary  circumstances  inter- 
rupted in  his    official   duties,  he  could 
wiiderstand  why  he  should  be  provided 
for ;  but  he  confessed,  as  the  case  now 
stood,  he  did  not  understand  it.     He 
was  not  incapacitated  by  age;  he  was 
not  incapacitated   by  sickness ;  and  he 
had  not  served  that  length  of  time  which 
woold  justify  the  Court  in  remunerating 
his  services   with    so    large    a  reward. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  services  of 'that 
signal     and    splendid    character    which 
eoald  challenge  such  a  mark  of  respect ; 
but  the  Court  of  Directors  turned  out 
one  competent  man>  and  put  in  another 
competent  man,  merely  because  the  officers 
of   the   Bombay    marine    had    obtained 
lank  in  the  h^ybI  service.     Be  it  so,  let 
tlie  change  be  made;    but  was   it  fair 
that  two  competent  men  should  receive 
pay  at  the  same  time ;  one,  because  he 
had  filled  the  office,  but  was  now  unem- 
ployed ;  the  other  because  he  at  present 
iUIed  the  office,  and  would  probably  hold 
it  all  his  life  ?    There  was  no  surprise, 
no  precipitancy  in  the  new  arrangement. 
The  Hon.  Chairman  himself  had  declared 
In  the  iac6  of  that  Court,  that  a  nego- 
elation  had  been  long  going  on,  for  the 
porpose   of  transferring  the  superinten- 
danee  of  the  Bombay  marine  to  an  officer 
of  His  Majesty's  navy.     Therefore  Capt. 
Buchanan  must  have   known  the  feet; 
or,  if  he  did  not,  the  proper  authorities 
Should  have  informed  him,  that  he  was 
liable  to  be  removed  from  the  office  of 
snperintendant.     He  had,  it  appeared, 
served  in  the  situation  of  superintendant 
fbr  18  months,  or  two  years  at  the  utmost, 
and  then  it  was  proposed  to  grant  him 
a  pension  of  ^800  a  year.     Did   those 
who  framed  this  plan  say  to  Capt.  Bu- 
Oafanan,  "  if  we  can  find  another  suitable 
employment  for  you,  this  pension  shall 
merge  in  the   emoluments  of   that  em- 
ployment ?  "     No  such  thing.     And  yet 
dootbcr  office  could  have  been  found  for 


«>■' 


Capt.  Buchanan,  —  that  of  the  master 
intendant  at  Madras.  Tiiat  situation 
had  been  conferred  on  a  young  officer, 
but  he  should  like  to  know  why  it  had 
not  been  given  to  Capt.  Buchanan? 
A  very  distinguished  and  able 'man.  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  now  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, had  some  time  since  come  to  that 
Court,  or  at  least  his  friends  had  come 
for  him,  and  demanded  a  pension  because 
he  had  ceased  to  have  employment ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  his  signal  services,  he 
received  a  grant  of  ^1000  a  year.  On 
that  occasion,  one  Hon.  Director  had 
said,  "  If  Sir  J.  Malcohn  had  got  the 
situation  which  we  wanted  to  give  him, 
he  would  not  have  been  here  this  day, 
a^ing  for  a  pension.**  Now,  if  he  heard 
that  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  or  any  other  pen- 
sioned governor,  gave  up  his  pension 
when  he  was  placed  in  an  office,  be 
should  be  satisfied.  Under  such  drcuxn- 
stances,  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  or  any  other 
person  so  situated,  did  no  more  than  his 
duty  in  throwing  up  his  pension.  But 
he  would  not  leave  the  matter  to  the 
will  of  the  individual.  He  thought  that 
pensions  of  this  description  should  be 
declared  to  be  floating  pensions,  which 
should  merge  in  the  salary  of  any  ofiice 
bestowed  on  the  party  pensioned.  It  should 
be  understood  hereaifter,  when  a  pension 
was  given  to  any  person  amiable  of  perform- 
ing duty,  and  who  afterwards  accepted 
of  a  situation  imder  the  Company,  that 
then  the  pension  should  merge  in  the 
office.  He  \vished  to  know,  and  he 
hoped  the  answer  would  be  in  the  affir- 
mative, whether  the  distinguished  officer 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  and  who  stood 
so  high  in  the  Company*s  estimatioD, 
had,  on  his  appointment  to  office,  aban- 
doned his  pension  ?  He  asked  this,  be- 
cause an  Hon.  Director  had  said,  that 
Sir  J.  Malcolm  would  not  have  required 
a  pension  if  they  could  have  given  him 
a  situation. 

The  Chairman "  The  hon.  gentle- 
man has  called  on  me  to  account  for  this 
recommendation.  I  did  so  at  a  former 
general  court,  and  I  feel  great  pleasure  in 
reiterating  my  explanation  at  this.  The 
pension  now  under  consideration  was 
awarded  to  Captain  Buchanan  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  superseded  in  a 
situation  which,  though  he  had  not  held 
it  long,  he  looked  forward  to  have  held 
for  many  years.  That  gentleman  bad 
been  at  Bombay  for  some  years  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity,  and  when  Mr.  Me- 
riton  gave  up  the  situation  of  superin- 
tendant, it  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He 
was  now  removed  from  that  office  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appointment  of  a  gentle- 
man in  hisMajesty's  naval  service.  "Now 
I  do  not  think,"  continued  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman,*' that,  looking  at  these  circum- 
stancesi    the  iPourt  of  Proprietors  can 
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wi«|b,  because  an  officer  has  been  removed 
without  any  foult  whatever  imputed  to 
liira,  but  removed  merely  because  he  has 
not  that  rank  which  it  is  considered  ne- 
cessary ft>r  the  superintendont  to  possess 
since  the  Lord  High  Admiral  has  grant- 
«d  naval  lAnk  to  the  Bombay  Marine.  I 
CHiy,  I  do  not  think,  sach  being  the  case, 
tlttt  the  Court  of  Proprietors  would  wish 
to  refuse  a  finir  remuneration  to  Captain 
3tt(fhanan.  It  has  been  deemed  expe- 
dient, since  the  alteration  has  been  made, 
that  an  officer  of  naval  rank  should  pre* 
side  over  the  Bombay  marine,  and  there- 
fore Captain  Buchanan  has  been  super- 
seded. On  that  account,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  he  is  entitled  to  comf>ensa- 
Ijon.  Captain  Buchanan  had  a  reasonable 
right,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion, to  fflEpect  that  he  would  hold  it  for 
a  long  time,  if  his  life  were  spared.  The 
.Court  of  Directors  considered  the  value 
of  the  appointment,  and  proposed  a  cer- 
tain remuneration:  acting  under  these 
views,  we  now  call  upon  the  general 
court  to  confirm  the  grant.  With  respect 
to  the  amendment,  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  if  it  were  couched  in  other 
words.  If  it  were  specified  that  Captain 
Buchanan  should  hold  this  pension 
**  while  unemployed,"  I  would  agree  to 
it ;  but  to  say  that  he  shall  retain  the 
pension  till  he  is  provided  with  a  suitable 
employment,  would  in  some  degree,  by 
implication,  pledge  the  court  to  provide 
/or  him,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  pledge 
either  the  present  or  any  future  Court  of 
Directors  to  that  point.  This  is,  I  think, 
a  case  calling  for  remuneration,  because 
•Captain  Buchanan  has  been  removed 
without  the  slightest  imputation  on  his 
character;  and  if  the  gallant  officer  will 
substitute  for  his  amendment,  "  so  long 
as  Captain  Buchanan  shall  be  out  of  em- 
ployment," I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied." 

Sir  F,  Ommaney  said,  in  deciding  this 
question  it  was  very  material  for  the 
court  to  know  how  long  Capt.  Buchanan 
bad  served  at  Bombay— what  was  his 
age,  and  what  was  the  salary  attached  to 
bis  situation. 

The  Chairman,^^''  I  hardly  feel  my- 
self competent  to  answer  the  question 
oflf-hand ;  but  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  that  the  salary  of  superin- 
tendent is  £3,300  a  year.  I  believe  I 
formerly  stated  that  Captain  Buchanan 
had  filled  a  subordinate  situation  at  Bom- 
bay for  seven  or  eight  years  before  he 
was  appointed  superintendent,  which 
office  he  has  held  for  a  year  and  a-half,  or 
two  years.  If  the  gallant  officer  is  satis- 
fied with  the  words  I  have  proposed,  in- 
stead of  his  amendment,  I  shall  willingly 
add  them  to  the  original  motion." 

General  Hufmlon.  *'  After  what  the 
hon.  Chairman  has  said,  I  shall,  with  the 
leave  of  the  eourty  and  with  the  under- 


standing that  the  words  which  he  has 
mentioned  shall  be  added  to  the  motion^ 
withdraw  my  amendment." 

Mr.  Gahngan.  *'  I  wish  to  have  an 
answer  to  my  question,  whether  Sir  John 
Malcolm  does  or  does  not  at  present  re« 
tain  his  pension  ?" 

The  Chairman. — '*  Sir  John  Malcolm 
has  not  given  it  up." 

Mr.  Gahagan,  "  Then  my  humble 
opinion  is,  that  he  ought  to  give  it  up." 

Col.  Z.  Stanhope.  "  I  wish  to  make 
one  observation  as  to  what  my  hon.  friend 
says  relative  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm.  I  dis- 
agree with  him  entirely  on  that  pointy 
because  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  {lension  was 
granted  for  past  services." 

The  Chairman, — "  I  beg  to  state  that 
the  gallant  officer  is  out  of  order.  There 
is  a  particular  question  before  tia,  with 
which  Sir  J.  Malcolm  has  nothing  to 
do." 

Mr.  Rigbg  wished,  before  the  court 
separated,  that  they  should  come  to  some 
right  understanding  on  this  subject.  When 
he  entered  the  India^  House  it  was  with 
a  very  strong  impression  on  his  mind  that 
this  individual  was  about  to  receive  a 
large  pension  without  having  merited  it 
by  any  adequate  service :  but  a  circum- 
stance had  occurred  which  equally  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending opinion  in  cases  of  this  nature- 
He  happened  to  go  into  the  proprietor's 
reading-room,  and  found  this  resolution 
signed  by  eighteen  of  their  respectable 
directors ;  he  therefore  determined  not 
to  come  to  any  decision  until  he  heard 
the  reasons  assigned  for  making  this 
grant ;  and  he  must  now  say,  tliat,  from 
the  whole  of  what  he  had  heard  in.  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  he  was  led  to 
agree  in  the  justice  and  propriety  of  thif 
pension  being  allowed  ;  because  the  hon. 
Chairman  had  stated  that  the  pensioti 
was  not  only  granted  for  past  service  (for 
it  appeared  that  Capt.  Buduman  had 
been  long  lookuig  forward  to  this  situa- 
tion), but  that  the  removal  of  this  officer 
was  occasioned,  by  peculiar  circurastaneet 
connected  with  an  alteration  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Bombay  marine.  It  aroeared 
that  he  could  not  hold  the  office  et  tul^er- 
intendant,  on  account  of  his  want  of  naval 
rank ;  and  it  would  be  very  hard  on  the 
individual  to  displace  him  from  his  si* 
tuation,  under  these  circumstances,  with- 
out any  remuneration,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  the  salary  was  so  large  as  £3t000 
a.3rear ;  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  they 
were  only  doing  justice  to  Capt.  Bu- 
chanan and  the  Company  in  ggieeing  to 
this  motion.  Modified  as  it  was.  It  would 
redound  to  their  honour,  at  the  time  of 
the  renewal  of  then:  charter^  (and  all 
their  acts  should  have  reference  to  that 
time,  particularly  when  they  reflected  <m. 
the  invidioas  itixnste  vndi  ^^zwi^GffsQdk 
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tbat  were  constantly  made  with  respect 
to  them),  and  it  would  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  many  proofis  of  the 
justice  and  purity  of  their  motives. 

The  motion,  in  its  amended  sliape,  the 
words  "  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  out 
of  employment  '*  being  added  to  it,  was 
then  carried. 

Mr.  S,  Dixon  begged  leave  to  ask  a 
question,'  simply  for  information.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  a  grant  of  this 
tiature,  without  the  addition  of  any  spe- 
cific words,  gave  to  the  individual  thus 
pensioned  a  claim  for  the  amount  of  his 
annuity,  after  the  Company  itself  may 
have  died  ?  He  had  some  doubts  on  that 
subject,  and  therefore  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion. He  wanted  to  know  whether  those 
pensions  were  receivable  after  the  Com- 
pany's charter  had  expired. 
'  -The  Chairman.-—"  I  hope  the  Com- 
pany will  never  die  (a  laugh. )  But  if  it 
should  die,  I  believe  the  pensions  must 
die  with  it.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
understood  that  such  pensions  are  to  be 
considered  payable  only  during  the  Com- 
pany's lifetime.'* 

Mr.  8,  Dixon,  "  That  is  for  twenty- 
one  years." 

Mr.  Wigram.  "  The  hon.  Chairman 
appears  to  have  misunderstood  the  ques- 
tion. The  Company  is  a  chartered  body, 
and  this  pension  is  regulated  precisely  by 
the  same  terms  as  operate  with  respect 
to  other  pensions  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  parliament,  whether 
the  right  of  governing  be  hereafter  ex- 
tended to  the  Company,  or  withheld 
from  it." 

INDIAN    SUTTEES. 

<  Mr.  Poynder  again  solicited  leave  to 
put  a  question. 

.  The  Chairman,  "  We  must,  I  believe, 
get  rid  of  the  regular  motions  first." 

Mr.  Poynder.  "  I  throw  myself  on 
your  courtesy  and  kindness.  If  it  be  de- 
cided that  I  cannot  put  the  question, 
ivhich  vnW  not  occupy  two  minutes,  I 
must  bow  to  the  decision.  The  question 
I  wish  to  ask  is— "(Cncs  of  order.) 

The  Chairman.  "  I  am  so  much  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  question  which 
the  hon.  proprietor  is  about  to  ask,  and 
which  has  greatly  agitated  the  public 
fnind,  that  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  allow 
it  to  be  put. " 

Col.  L.  Stanhope,  "  I  hope  no  discus- 
sion will  be  allowed  on  the  question  ;  that 
is  the  rule  you  have  yourself  laid  down. 
If  a  mere  question  is  to  be  asked,  I  shall 
not  object  to  it — but  I  shall  oppose  any 
discussion  arising  on  it. 

Mr.  Poynder.  "  I  mean  to  propose  a 
naked  question,  but — " 

Mr.  S.  Dixon,  "  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
proprietor  has  no  right  to  ask  a  question, 
until  the  order  of  the  day  is  read.'' 


The  Chairman.  **  I  know  the  hoo, 
proprietor  has  no  right  to  put  a  question, 
but  I  hope  the  courtesy  of  the  court  will 
enable  him  to  propose  one. " 

Mr.  Poynder.  "  I  simply  ask,  as  one. 
year  has  now  elapsed,  since — " 

Capt.  Maxfield.  "  I  beg,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ftct^ 
that  you  yourself,  on  a  former  occasion, 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  from  the  chair,  tbat 
questions  should  not  be  put  till  the  bu- 
siness of  the  day  was  over.  If  you  in- 
fringe the  rule  thus  laid  down,  you  wiH 
place  yourself  in  an  invidious  situation. 
It  may  be  said  that  you  have  one  ride  for 
one  party,  and  a  different  rule  for  ano- 
ther.*' 

The  Chairman. — "  I  fear  that  I  should 
be  open  to  the  remark  which  the  gallant 
officer  has  made,  if  I  suffered  the  hon. 
proprietor  to  proceed,  I  hope  that  he 
will  feel  this  himself,  and  that  he  wiH 
desist  at  present  from  putting  his  ques- 
tion, although  it  is  an  interesting  cme. 
We  shall  now  proceed  with  the  bi^inesB 
of  the  day." 

Mr.  Poynder,  "  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  waste  the  time  of  the  court ;  but, 
as  business  requires  my  presence  else- 
where, I  shall  defer  my  question  till  ano- 
ther day."  [The  intention  of  Mr.  Poyn- 
der (if  the  court  would  have  allowed  hiro) 
was  to  ask,  whether  the  resolution  against 
suttees,  which  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
passed  one  year  since,  had  produced  any 
result,  and  whether  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  yet  had  any  communication  to 
make  to  the  proprietors  on  the  subject.] 

SUSPENSION  OF  MR.  COURTENAY  SMITH. 

The  clerk  read  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  Col.  L.  Stanhope  had,  at  the 
last  general  court,  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  moving  :— 

"  1.  That  the  Court  of  Proprietors  has  heard 
with  regret,  that  Mr.  Courtenay  Smith,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Native  Court  in  Bengal, 
has  been  suspended  from  his  office  for  having  ex- 
pressed  the  following  opinion— namely,  that  *as 
suits  appealed  to  the  authorities  in  England  an 
decided  by  them  after  many  years,  and  as  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Hon.  Company's  charter  will  shortly 
expire,  and  as,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  present  charter,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  wQl 
be  renewed,  or  the  government  of  the  country 
will  be  assumed  by  his  Majesty,  in  my  opinion  the 
security  of  the  Govemm«it  is  such  as  cannot  be 
accepted.  But  as  this  is  an  uncommon  circum- 
stance, it  requires  the  concurrence  of  another 
judge.' 

"2.  That  Mr.  Canning,  when  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  acted  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  for  which  Mr.  C.  Smith  has  been  con- 
demned—the former  having  refused  to  sanction  a 
pension  which  extended  the  grant  beyond  the  pe- 
riod of  their  charter. 

**  3.  That  the  conduct  of  the  GoTemment  ia 

feuspending  this  most  upright  judge  for  expraasfa^ 

his  honest  opinkm,  is  calculated  to  cornipt  the 

tora»9(a^^  Vll^^<Q&  VoiEtiUsh  India ;  and  that  Mr. 
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t'  ^  ^^  r  °     ?®  ^^  of  equity,  ^d         giy  jp,  Ommannof.     "  I  hope,  Kp,  the 
ing  the  weak  from  the  strong,  has  done  hit     ^.v      business  of  the  dav  will  ffJ>  nn  •* 
mddeserves  the  approbaUon  of  this  court."     w^er  business  oi  tue  oay^wUl  goon. 

Col.  X.  Stanhope.    "  I  trust,  as  I  have 


?  Chairman.—^*  Before  the  hon. 
etor,  who  gave  notice  of  this  mo- 
proceeds,  he  must  permit  me  to 
x>  him  that  the  records  of  this  house 
been  examined,  and  the  result  has 
» shew,  that  we  ai-e  not  in  jws- 
n  of  any  information  on  this  subject 
present  moment" 
.  X.  Stanhope.  "  Then,  Sir,  I  have 
mplain  of  the  remissness  of  your 
iment,  in  not  having  given  informa- 
[>  you  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
!  the  public  of  India  and  of  this 
ry  for  five  or  six  months.  If  you 
ot  informed  on  this  subject,  it  is 
that  an  individual,  even  one  so 
le  as  myself,  should  supply  you  with 
^formation  which  is  so  essential  to 
nds  of  justice.  I  complain  that 
^ourtenay  Smith,  the  chief  judge  of 
apreme  native  court  in  Bengal,  has 
dismissed  from  office  for  giving  his 
»n,  in  language  the  most  temperate, 
and  reasoning,  in  a  case  between 
f  the  Company's  subjects  and  the 
nment  of  the  country.  I  conceive 
•e  the  duty  of  every  man,  whenever 
es  an  individual  oppressed,  to  de- 
im— and  still  more  do  I  think  it  his 
to  defend  and  support  those  laws 
I  form  the  great  pillar  and  support  of 
y.  I  shall  now  read  to  you  the  opi- 
tf  Mr.  Courtenay  Smith,  in  a  case 
lieh  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Babee 
was  appellant,  and  Shah  Rodeen 
was  respondent. 

e  Chairman, — "  The  hon.  member 
Kcuse  me  for  saying,  that  any  private 
lation "  he  may  have  on  this  subject 
t  be  made  the  foundation  of  any 
5  in  this  court.  I  think  it  will  not 
se  for  the  general  court  to  entertain 
stion  of  tl)is  kind  until  something 
I  is  laid  before  it." 
..  Z.  Stanhope.  "  With  great  cour- 
x>wards  the  hon.  Chairman,  and  in 
:one  I  always  speak  to  the  chair,  I 
eave  to  submit,  that  I  am  proceed- 
^larly.  I  think  that  public  rumour 
ublic  report  form  a  sufficient  ground 
i  to  proceed  on,  particularly  when 
ibject  has  been  brought  before  the 
ment  of  the  country  by  Mr.  Broug- 
and  the  fact  not  then  denied,  eitlier 
I  Majesty's  ministers  or  by  any  of 
fntlcmen  on  the  other  side  of  the 

i  Chairman. — '*  I  would  ask  of  the 
proprietor  why  Mr.  Brougham's 
n  was  put  off  ?  It  was  put  off  on 
(ry  ground  which  I  have  advanced 
tt  entertaining  this  question ;  name- 
it  no  information  had  been. received 
I  subject.'*. 


given  notice  of  this  motion,  that  I  shall 
not  be  the  only  person  debarred  from 
speaking  on  it.  From  what  the  hon: 
Chairman  states,  it  appears  that  no  mo- 
tion is  to  be  made  in  this  court,  until  in- 
formation is  received  by  the  executive 
body,  which  information,  be  it  observed, 
they  may  suppress  if  they  think  fit. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  put 
off  this  motion  until  the  next  court. 

CARNATIC    DEBT. 

Capt.  Maxfield  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
his  notice,  to  submit  a  motion  on  this 
subject.  The  Camatic  debt,  he  observed, 
some  years  ago  excited  no  common  share 
of  interest  in  that  court,  and  the  vigilance 
and  zeal  of  the  directors  of  the  East- 
India  Company  were  no  less  conspicuous 
at  that  time  than  their  apparent  indiffe- 
rence on  such  score  was  evident  now. 
He  should,  in  adverting  to  tlie  subjeet, 
be  as  brief  as  possible ;  but  as  the  stiidied 
stillness  of  more  than  twenty  years  had 
kept  it  much  from  public  view,  a  short 
Feview  of  the  Camatic  commission,  and 
the  causes  which  gave  birth  to  it,  were 
necessary,  to  avoid  obscurity.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the 
Camatic  earlier  than  1769,  or  to  say 
more  than  that  the  invasion  of  Hyder 
Ally,  to  which  that  unhappy  country  had 
been  subjected  for  a  series  of  years,  had 
drained  its  resources,  while  its  revenue 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest  paid  by  grant  of  tunkas  or  as- 
signments of  land.  In  1770  the  military 
defence  of  the  Camatic  war  submitted  to 
the  East- India  Company,  while  the  Na- 
waub  Mahomed  Ally  was  beset  by  cla- 
morous creditors  for  the  liquidation  of 
debts,  real  and  imaginary,  which  were 
rapidly  accumulating  at  an  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest.  Such  debts,  many  of  which 
were  gross  impositions,  and  barefaced  . 
frauds,  were  manufactured  prior  to  the 
act  which  prohibited  British  subjects  from 
making  loans  to  native  princes ;  and  the 
embarrassment  created  by  such  claims  in- 
duced Maliomed  Ally,  in  1781,  to  assign 
all  his  revenue  to  the  East- India  Com- 
pany, with  a  view  to  retrieve  his  afikirs 
and  to  recover  his  finances.  The  clamour 
and  influence  of  the  numerous  claimants, 
real  and  fictitious,  arrested  the  attention 
of  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  who,  in  a  report  made  in 
1782,  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  debts  due  by  the 
Nawaub  of  the  Camatic  to  this  Company, 
as  well  as  to  individuals.  In  1784  an  act 
was  passed  which  established  the  Board 
of  Commissioners ;  and  as  the  place  the 
Company  then  occupied  in  the  poll^Okl 
scale  was  moce  drcuinsicdXy^  ^coxi.viu 
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presentf  individual  influence  operated 
t>owerfully  to  urge  pretensions  no  less 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Camatic 
than  of  this  Company.  Those  pretensions, 
supported  as  they  were  by  party  and 
fection,  if  not  by  means  even  still  less 
creditable,  the  Company  fearlessly  and  sue* 
eessfuUy  resisted ;  they  interposed  to  pre- 
vent the  plunder  of  the  CarnatiCi  and 
rescued  its  inhabitants  from  the  grinding 
oppressions  of  extortioners,  and  in  so 
doing  they  were  actively  engaged  from 
1784  until  1805.  In  1805  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  claims 
of  the  creditors  of  the  Nawaub  of  the 
Camatic,  and  as  the  Company  had  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Azeem-al-Dow- 
lah,  by  which  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment  of  the  Camatic,  with  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  revenues,  were  vested 
in  the  Company  for  ever,  they  naturally 
became  liable  to  the  payment  of  all  just 
demands.  An  agreement  was  executed 
on  the  10th  of  July  1805,  by  which  the 
Company  were  bound  to  set  aside  out 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Carnatio  the  annual 
sum  of  3,40,000  star  pagodas,  to  form  a 
fund  towards  the  payment  of  all  the  just 
debts  of  the  private  creditors  of  the  Na- 
waubs  Wallah  Jah  Omdubal  Omrahj  and 
Ameer-ul-Omrali,  and  that  tlie- Company 
should  allow  an  interest  of  six  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  tlie  unappropriated  balance 
Of  such  fund.  The  salaries  of  the  com- 
missioners, of  which  there  were  three  at 
Madras  and  three  in  this  country,  with 
two  registers,  amounted  to  about  ^20,000 
per  annum,  and,  large  as  such  sum  ap- 
peared to  be,  it  was  but  a  mere  fraction 
Of  the  expense  entailed  on  the  revenue  of 
the  Camatic  by  that  commission.  Now, 
in  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  funds  raised  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  Camatic  for  liquidating  such  debt, 
he  would  commence  with  the  sum  of 
8,40,000  star  pagodas  set  apart  from  the 
revenue  annually,  for  such  purposes  as 
directed  by  the  act  of  parliament ;  and  on 
the  accumulation  of  which  the  Company 
agreed  to  allow  interest  of  six  per  cent, 
to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Camatic  debt.  Taking  the  sum 
of  3,40,000  star  pagodas,  or  £121,000, 
as  set  aside  in  1805,  and  so  on  annually 
Until  1828,  with  an  interest  of  six  per 
^ent.,  which  was  indeed  but  half  the  in- 
terest the  Company  were  pajring,  the  ag- 
gregate in  1828  would  amount  to  no  less 
than  £6,043,834.  However,  against  such 
accumulation  they  had  the  expense  of  the 
4K)mmis8ion,  and  the  interest  paid  annu- 
ally on  the  amount  of  the  adjudicated 
4ebts,  or  the  claims  of  tlie  creditors 
Which  had  been  admitted.  As  he  had 
no  data  to  determine  with  precision  what 
might  have  been  the  actual  sum  paid  as 
interest,  it  became  Tiecefisary  to  assume 
^oine  posiUve  amownt  pet  annxm^,  vvYas^, 


if  not  accurate,  might  at  least  fa«  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  tmth  of  such  &» 
bursement,  and  leave  a  large  remaindtt 
as  the  amount  charged  for  the  comous- 
sion  when  the  actual  amount  of  the  iiBii* 
ing  fund  had  been  subtracted  from  the 
account.  As  the  commissioners  had  bees 
occupied  no  less  than  twenty-three  ym 
in  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  Qn^ 
natic  claims,  and  as  no  interest  eooU 
have  accumulated  or  been  paid  untfl  tbt 
debts  were  admitted,  and  a  stodc  de- 
signated Carnatic,  three  or  four  per  cent 
was  created  to  represent  it,  if  the  wbole 
of  the  registered  Carnatic  stock  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  and  the  intemt 
charged  on  the  first-third,  as  paid*  friMi 
1806,  on  the  second>third,  from  181% 
and  on  the  third-third,  from  1821,  it  iMi 
probable  a  laiger  sum  on  the  score  of  in- 
terest would  be  so  estimated  than  hid 
probably  been,  drawn  from  tlmt  portioii  4 
the  revenue  set  aside  for  sudi  puipcfli 
But  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  en* 
diting  too  small  a  sum  as  paid  for  intereil^ 
and  considering,  that  in  the  estimate  of 
the  sinking  fund  a  growing  interest  of  six 
per  cent,  had  been  allowed,  he  deemed  H 
preferable  to  estimate  the  interest  on  tin 
whole  of  the  Camatic  three  and  four  pa 
cent,  for  the  full  period  of  twenty-three 
years,  which  he  thought  an  adequate 
equivalent  to  the  process  adopted  to  ob- 
tain the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  M 
the  sum  set  apart  in  1805  remained  v- 
touched.  The  interest  on  the  whole  of 
the  Camatic  stock  existing  at  presentt  te 
a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  amooBt- 

ed  to  the  sum  of  about ^2,069,000 

Now  the  amount  of  the  sink* 

ing  fund,  as  stated  by  the 

Company  as  having  accu- 

milated,  was  in  the  year 

1827 l,91iSS 

Thus  the  sinking  fund  and  interest  of 
the  debt  together  formed  but  a  gross  ssn 

of  je3,g62,S52 

which  taken  from  the  sum  of.,.6,04S^83l 

Left  the  enormous  sum  of  ...jfSyOSlylfiS 
for  the  expenses  of  the  commis^on,  and 
of  the  investigation  of  the  claims  oif  the 
creditors  of  the  Camatic,  as  chaigeabk 
on  the  fiinds  of  the  Camatic,  set  a^e  foe 
the  liquidation  of  the  Camatic  daims. 
But  large  as  the  sum  of  j62,061,468  ap- 
peared, it  was  but  half  of  the  actmd  es- 
pense  incurred  as  the  expense  oC  the 
commission  and  investigation ;  since,  bf 
the  act  which  created  such  commioeioB, 
it  was  enjoined  that  half  the  expcBMS  ef 
the  commission  and  investigation  ahovM 
be  home  by  the  Company,  and  half  by  dM 
funds  set  apart  towards  the  liquidatiOB  of 
the  debt  It  might  therefore  be  atMMMd 
\)caX  >^^  ^\iA>sisvtof  the  ezpencet  of  foeh 

con* 
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commission  and  of  investigation  was  no 
less  than  ^4,122,964,  while  it  was  a  no- 
torious  fact  that  for  several  years  past  the 
business  of  the  commission  had  been 
merely  nominal,  and  the  unadjusted  claims, 
which  were  trifling,  and  principally  con- 
sisting of  vrages  to  servants  and  depen- 
daots  of  the  mwaubs,  which  indeed  were 
Hot  objects  contemplated  by  the  House 
Of  Commons  when  the  act  passed,  was 
BOW  tlie  sole  cause  for  preserving  a  com- 
uission,  whose  labours  ought  to  Irave 
\>ten  terminated  it.  a  fifth  part  of  the  time 
such  commission  had  lasted.  It  would 
be  a  total  waste  of  argument  to  attempt 
to  prove,  that  the  greater  the  delay  in  in- 
vestigating  old  accounts  the  greater  the 
difficulty,  or  to  show  how  many  facilities 
were  thereby  offered  to  induce  imposi- 
tion, lliis  was  too  evident  to  need  illus- 
tration ;  and  it  was  equally  evident  that 
such  delay  in  determining  just  claims, 
!erere  no  less  cruel  than  unjust.  It  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose'  that  as 
Iwlf  the  expense  of  such  commission  was 
borne  by  the  Company,  it  formed  of  it- 
self a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  them  to 
bring  the  tardy  labours  of  such  an  expen- 
sive piece  of  machinery  to  a  close,  if  the 
claims  of  the  Camatic  creditors  formed 
no  motive  to  do  so ;  while  in  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  themselves  in  1824 
It  was  evident  that  tlieir  "occupation 
was  gone,*'  although  their  expense  re- 
nuuDed.  He  should  now  beg  to  read  an 
extract  from  that  report,  which  spoke  for 
itself:— 

"  We  had  the  honour  to  state  in  our  last  report, 
iSbat  we  had  decided  absolutely  on  all  the  cases, 
jf  it^  the  exception  of  a  numerous  class  of  small 
clafans  proposed  to  be  comprehended  under  the 
■Mfw  arrangeroeDt  between  the  East-India  Company 
and  the  creditOTs,  which  the  returns  made  by  the 
oommicsianers  hi  India  enabled  us  to  adjudicate ; 
and  we  also  stated,  that  we  awaited  their  returns 
to  our  instructions  in  reference  to  the  said  arranfe- 
nMDts,  then  in  progress,  for  relieving  us  from  the 
necessity  of  investigatii^;  the  said  class  of  small 
debts ;  and  we  furdier  stated,  that  we  had  lost  no 
time  to  transmitting  instructions  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  datos  of  Messrs.  Chase  and  Company, 
and  others,  whose  cases  were  included  in  the  Re- 
lief Act  (BO  of  George  the  Third) ;  it  is  again  our 
duty  to  state  to  the  nonourable  house,  that  no  re- 
turn  fai  respect  to  either  of  these  subjects  has  as  yet 
been  received  by  us  from  India. 

«■  We  had  the  honour  to  report,  that  we  had  not 
ADed  repeatedly  to  require  returns  to  oiu*  several 
lostructioni,  but  that  we  apj^rehended  that  the  ill- 
mtm  of  the  second  commissioner,  and  his  absence 
at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  death  of  the 
third  oommiasi<mer  at  a  later  period,  and  the  ar- 
taogements  for  the  appointment  of  their  succes- 
wan  whldi,  though  we  believed  them  to  have 
been  complete,  had  not  been  announced  to  us— had 
oecsstoned  the  delay  during  the  then  past  year. 
We  have  now  to  state  to  this  honourable  house, 
IbathaviQK  waited  until  the  arrival  of  the  ships 
Vfalch  sailMi  flrom  Madras  in  the  becinninff  of  the 

Smx  1824,  and  having  received  no  dispatcnes  from 
e  Conunlssianers  in  India,  we,  on  the  SOth  of 
August  1884,  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  address  the 
Rinit  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council 
of  Bengal,  who,  by  the  fourth  clause  of  the  Deed 
of  Affreement  between  the  East- India  Company 
ind  me  creditors  of  the  late  nabobs  of  the  Cama- 
tSCf  nod  of  the  Amurat  Omrah,  dated  the  l<)th  of 
Jttlyl8Uft>  alone  possesses  control  over  the  said  com- 
I,  at  fuch  requesting  that  he  would  be 


pleased  to  call  uiWm  the  commissioners  to  eitplatti 
the  causes  which  have  so  long  prevented  a  com- 
pliance with  our  numerous  instructions ;  and  in 
the  event  of  their  eaplanations  not  proving  sati^ 
factory  to  his  Lordship  In  Council*  that  he  would 
adopt  such  measures  as  might  seem  to  hb  Lordship 
fit  and  proper  to  ensure  due  and  prompt  obe^ 
dience,  on  the  part  of  the  commisaiontes  hi  Indiai 
to  the  directions  which  they  may  have  already  re- 
ceived, or  may  in  future  receive,  fhnn  this  board.* 

Here  then  was  the  evidence  of  the 
commissioners  themselves  that  their  la* 
hours  ought  to  have  closed  in  1824,  while 
it  was  a  notorious  fact*  that  long  before 
that  period  there  were  few  or  no  claims 
undecided  which  were  the  objects  in- 
tended by  parliament  for  the  adjudication 
of  such  commissioners.  So  strong  wafiT 
that  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  com- 
missioners in  India,  and  so  hourly  did 
they  expect  the  deposition  of  the  com- 
mission, that  they  appeared  to  have  been 
any  where  but  in  the  office  at  Madras,  an 
office  in  which  they  well  knew  there  was 
nothing  to  do,  regardless  of  the  repeated 
despatches  of  their  brother  commissionois 
in  this  country.  It  was  no  less  evident 
that  the  India  commissioners,  whose  sa^ 
lary  alone  amounted  to  near  j^l4,000 
per  annum,  were  either  absent  or  stu- 
diously silent  to  all  applications  from  their 
colleagues  in  this  country  for  years,  and 
yet  this  expensive  commission  still  exist- 
ed in  the  year  182B.  Now  this  commis- 
sion, which  from  its  duration  had  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  permanence,  and  might 
indeed  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
public  service,  or  rather  a  sort  of  sine- 
cure, was  created  for  a  specific'  purpose* 
and  its  labours  could  never,  when  the 
act  passed,  have  been  expected  to  last  for 
twenty-three  years,  or  to  be  spun  out  to 
such  a  period.  If  such  a  length  of  time 
was  essential  to  investigating  the  de- 
mands of  the  private  creditors  of  the  late 
Nawaubs  of  tlie  Camatic,  what  portion 
of  time  would  be  deemed  sufficient  to  in- 
vestigate the  claims  of  this  Company, 
should  their  charter  not  be  renewed. 
This  commission  was  vested  with  ample 
powers  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  duties 
with  despatch  and  efficacy ;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  his  sincere  belief, 
that  if  such  commission  had  been  paid 
by  a  stated  commissioner  on  the  amount 
of  claims  rejected  or  admitted,  instead 
of  a  fixed  salary,  its  ]  labours  would  not 
have  lasted  a  fifth  part  of  the  time,  and 
millions  might  have  been  saved  to  the 
public.  If  the  commissioners  in  India 
were,  from  illness  or  any  other  cause,  in- 
capacitated, it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernor-general in  council  to  have  sup* 
plied  such  deficiency  by  the  appointment 
of  others,  and  the  grossest  neglect  or 
indifference,  on  the  part  of  those  autho- 
rities whose  duty  it  was  to  have  given 
effect  to  the  act  of  parliament  which 
created  smh  commission,  was  too  pal- 
pable to  require  further  proof.    A  former 
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on  hit  (CspC.  M.'s)  adverting 
to  the  inabilitj  of  the  commissioners  here 
to  ohtain  mn  answer  from  their  colleagues 
in  Indiay  stated  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it ;  and  that,  as  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment had  appointed  such  commission, 
the  Company  could  not  interfere  with  it. 
Now  that  Chairman  being  a  member  of 
parliament,  ought,  or  might  be  supposed 
to  have  heard  or  seen  the  report  made  to 
parliament  by  the  commissioners;  and 
considering  the  expense  of  the  commis- 
sion on  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic,  as 
well  as  of  the  half  borne  by  the  Com- 
pany, he  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  Chairman  who  had  filled  that  chair 
since  1824  to  have  interfered,  since  the 
same  means  which  were  within  the 
court's  reach  to  obtain  the  act  of  1805, 
were  equally  available  in  1825,  1826,  and 
1827,  should  any  modification  of  such 
act  be  essential  to  the  public  good.  What 
a  hideous  contrast  did  the  tardy  and  le- 
thargic progress  of  this  commission  form 
with  the  tenth  clause  of  the  act  which 
gave  birth  to  it,  and  which  described  the 
limitation  of  actions,  which  it  stated 
should  be  commenced  '*  within  six  ca- 
lendar months  after  the  fact  committed, 
and  not  afterwards,  and  should  be  laid  in 
the  county  or  place  where  such  cause  of 
complaint  did  arise,**  &c.  Time,  then, 
when  the  act  was  framed,  was  considered 
of  some  value ;  but  yet,  although  this 
commission  had  lasted  twenty-three  years, 
it  appeared  of  so  little  moment  now,  that 
it  might  probably  last  twenty-three  years 


the  commiMlaoen.  as  \tlA  belbre  iPsKUameDt  is 
1834,  that  the  toUl  aggregate  aterling  amount  of 
the  claims  were  £30,216,707.  lis.  Hd. 
"  Aggregate  of  abaohite  adjadi- 

cature  in  favour  of  parties  -  •  £2,445,630  0  4 
*  *  Aggregate  of  provisional  adju- 

dicatioa  in  favour  of  parties  •  •        40,000  17  10 

£2,485,63018  6| 

"Aggregate  of  absolute  abjudi- 
cations against  the  parties,  in- 
cluding the  pmlions  disaUowed 
in  claims  favourably  adjudi- 


cated 


27.169.979  S  4 


'*  Balance  of  claims  remaining  for 
adjudication,  when  returns  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  commissicHien 
in  India  shall  be  received,  but 
exclusive  of  a  number  of  small 
claims  exceeding  (£8,000)  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement, mentioned  in  the 
following  paragraph 


567*09710  Vk 


£d0,216,707  11  4 
"  That  it  also  appears  evident,  that  if,  iasteai 
of  a  fixed  salary  paid  to  the  ccMnmiasioiieBh  tii* 
sum  of  one  per  cent,  commiasion  had  been  aUowel 
them  for  such  trouble  on  the  whole  ■winiint  of 
claims  admitted  or  rejected,  as  they  were  d/^fo^ 
cated,  the  expense  of  £a02  167  sterling  only  wooU 
have  been  incurred  as  the  remuneratioo  to  sodi 
commissioners,  who  would  have  been  thus  ade* 
quately  paid  for  such  investigation,  and  some  mil* 
lions  thus  saved  to  the  public." 

The  Chairman.— The  hon.  gentlemni 
who  has  proposed  this  motion  has  stated, 
that  the  subject  of  the  Camatic  Debt 
has  been  put  to  sleep  for  the  last  twenty 
Now,  I  cannot  account  for  bn 


,       "     '^      1004       u      *u'  •'  •         years,     jnow,  i  cannot  wxuuut,  iw  u» 

longer.     In   1824,  when  the  commission     j^^^j      ^^^^  ^^  extraordinary  ai>a86ertion, 
ought  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  as  by     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^         ^^^  ^  ^ 

Its  oxyn  report  appeared,  the  Court  of  Camatic  Commissioners  lay  before  Pto- 
Directors,  either  regardless  or  ignorant  ^^^^^^^  ^  detailed  report  of  their  laboan. 
of  such  report,  gave  it  new  life,  and  in- 
creased the  expense  by  augmenting  the 
salary  of  each  member  ;^300  per  annum, 
and  creating  them  commissioners  for  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  private 
creditors  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  After 
such  a  determination,  he  was  quite  aware 
how  futile  it  was  to  offer  any  observa- 
tions on  the  subject ;  and  many  who 
thought  with  him  on  this  occasion,  pre- 
fered  silence,  from  a  conviction  that  no 
statement  or  argument,  however  close, 
could  produce  a  chanp^e,  and  therefore 
such  toil  might  be  well  spared.  With 
him,  however,  such  conclusions  had  no 
weight,  and  however  hopeless  might  be 
the  expectation  of  a  remedy,  he  should 
neither  be  deterred  by  difficulty  or  dis- 
heartened by  defeat.  He  could  have 
framed  a  motion  which,  if  carried,  might 
have  been  fraught  with  public  benefit; 
but  he  would  content  himself  with  a  mo- 
tion, the  facts  of  which  could  not  be  de- 
nied, and  the  public  would  estimate  it, 
and  judge  accordingly.  He  concluded  by 
moy'mg — 
"  That  it  appears  to  this  coun,  b^  thetepotVot 


report 
As  a  proof  that  their  labours  have  not 
been  thrown  away,  I  need  only  refer  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  him- 
self, who  has  brought  to  notice  a  sum  of 
^27,000,000,  the  amount  of  claims  re- 
jected by  the  Commissioners  after  a  tiiU 
inquiry.  But,  instead  of  entering  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  what  fell  from 
the  hon.  gentleman,  1  shall  beg  leave 
to  have  an  extract  read  from  the  report 
of  the  Camatic  Commissioners,  which 
has  only  been  handed  to  us  on  the  10th 
of  this  month ;  and  after  that  extract  is 
read,  1  shall  propose  to  negative  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  The 
report  is  dated  the  loth  of  Ftbniary,  bu^ 
we  did  not  receive  it  till  the  lOth  'o( 
March. 
The    clerk    then    read    the  following 

extract : — 

«  We  shall  here  subjoin,  for  the  information  of 
this  honourable  house,  an  abstract  of  the  omouat 
of  OUT  adjudications  to  the  date  of  the  present  n- 
port,  viz. 
*'  Aggregate  of  absolute  adjudi- 

^  -    -  ' '  parties  •  •  £S,fi65,821 

lio 


410k 


cations  in  favour  of 
"  Aggregate  of  provisional  adju- 
^!uua.\}koQ»mlv<Qnxorparties<«        S0,9S3   9  01 


v^^n^vw  ^\^ 


Sgi^  of  absolute  adjudi- 
»  affsfant  the  parties,  in- 
ur  tneportioDB  disallowed 
mmt  tavourably  adjudi- 


27*526,382    2    ^ 


)     Debate  at  the  E.I.B.  March.  Id.^Cahutta  iSltoMp  Begiiatiom.       dJ7 

Bince  t)K>8e  claimff  were  made,  and  most 
probably  nnmbera  of  them  had  descended 
to  their  graves  while  the  cornmbsionen 
were  sitting  in  judgment  on  them.  If 
these  small  claims  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  great  mass,  originally,  as  had  at 
length  been  done,  much  good  would  hare 
been  done  which  had  been  left  undone. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulty  Qf 
settling  those  accounts;  but  it  was  a 
subject  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  it  was  the  dut^  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  have  considered  collectively. 
— Motion  withdrawn. 


Total...  30,133,126  9  74 
lated  balance  of  the 
nt  of  clajnu  already  re- 
1  to  this  honourable  house 
I  remain  to  be  adjudicate 
cdusive  of  the  amount  of 
rther  number  of  small 
B  (between  five  and  six 
and)  forming  the  subject 
3  arrangements  notion  in 
blowing  paragraphs   •••>      268,824    7    81 

£30,401,950  17  4V 
oe  the  date  of  the  last  report  which  we  had 
our  to  lay  before  this  honourable  house,  we 
xivedfrom  the  commissioners  at  Bftadraa 
[de  of  the  reports  from  Mr.  Lacon,  who 
the  first  instance,  employed  on  the  part  of 
t-India  Company  to  settle  upon  certain 
It  that  time  offered  by  their  Govemment 
St.  George,  a  portion  of  the  small  claims 
!kmd  provided  by  the  deed  of  the  10th  July 
r  which  the  Camatic  commission  was  ap- 
.  The  several  parties  who  accepted  those 
itlidrew  in  consequence  their  claims  from 
iiiUction;  and  we  nave  thereby  been  ena- 
idjudicate  u^ainst  them  absolutely,  as  hav- 
cmngly  notmng  due  to  them  from  the  said 

hare  the  satisfaction  to  report  to  this  ho> 
e  house,  that  we  have  recentW  received  a 
licMlon  firom  the  Honourable  Court  of  Di- 
if  the  East-India  Company,  hiforming  us 
Domplete  success  of  the  further  arrange- 

0  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  carried  into 
vhkh  tiiey  had  directed  with  a  view  to  the 
if  tbesaid  fund  from  the  whole  of  the  said 

small  claims.  None  of  the  particulars 
t  Kadied  us  fnnn  the  commissioners  at  Ma- 
(It  we  expect  to  receive  from  them  in  suc- 
he  reports  necessary  to  empower  us  finally 
tte  the  said  fimd  from  all  the  said  claims, 
%re  been  withdrawn  under  the  said  further 
BflDt,  SO  soon  as  the  commissioners  shall 
mpleted  the  detidls  relative  to  the  identity 
IKleof  tills  numerous  class  of  clafanants. 
Iiave  further  the  honour  to  state  to  this 
lie  house,  that  we  have  passed  awards 
yfrblonally,  the  others  absolutelv)  on  all 
M  (inclucUng  those  under  the  Rdief  Act, 
m.  No.  S94),  which  the  returns  made  by 
taissloners  in  India  have,  since  the  date  of 
nport,  enabled  us  to  adjudicate ;  and  the 
lionen  at  Madras  have  given  assurances  of 
mtion  to  transmit,  with  as  little  delay  as 
te  of  the  inquiries  will  admit,  their  fur- 
wrts  on  the  remaining  claims  which  have 
erred  by  us  for  their  Investigation. 
have  further  the  honour  to  report  to  this 
Jiltt  house,  that  in  consequence  of  the  re> 
to  the  B«igal  Govemment,  noticed  in  our 
irt,  Uie  Governor-general  in  Council  ha3 
measures  to  secure  in  future  due  r^gula- 
im  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  Camatic 
\^pn  commissions  at  Madras." 

Chairman, — After  what  has  been 
•  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  I  would 

to  the  discretion  of  the  hon. 
nan,  whether  he  had  not  better 
iw  his  motion. 

;.  Idaxfidd  said  he  could  have  no 
\m  to  withdraw  his  motion,  as  the 

which  had  been  read  was  very 
tory.  Still,  however,  he  thought 
>tion  was  not  at  all  irrelevant  or 
d-for.     In  his  opinion,  this  com- 

1  having  been  so  long  in  existence, 
before   this    have  brought  then: 

to  a  close.  Some  of  the  claimants 
ill  sums  must,  in  consequence  of 
ay,  have  been  placed  in  a  most 
toation.  Many  years  had  elapsed 
ic  Journ.  Vol.  25.  No.  148. 


CALCUTTA  STAMP  REGULATIONS. 

Col.  L>  Stanhope  said  he  rose,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  notice  he  had  given,  to 
move 

"  That  all  papers  connected  with  tiie  late  Stamp 
Regulations  at  Calcutta,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  should  be  Iidd  before  the  pro- 
prietors." 

The  words,  **  Stamp  Act,*'  he  observed, 
sounded  ominously  to  English  ears  ;  for  it 
must  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  the 
gentlemen  present,  that  a  stamp  act 
had  led  to  the  separation  of  America  from 
Great  Britain.  It  was  his  intention  tp 
prove  to  the  court  that  the  Calcutta 
Stamp  Act  was  impolitic,  usjust,  and 
illegal;  that  it  was  therefore,  unwis^ 
and  dangerous.  In  short,  he  should  shew 
to  all  unprejudiced  minds,  that  it  con- 
tained every  bad  feature  which  it  was 
possible  for  any  act  to  possess.  But 
previously  to  his  going  into  the  consi- 
deration of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
this  grei.t  question,  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  take  a  glance,  and  but  a  glance,  at  tbi^ 
circumstances  under  which  this  stamp 
act  was  imposed.  The  settlement  of 
Calcutta  was  obtained  by  the  Britich 
settlers  from  the  sovereign  of  Indore  ;— 
the  conquests  of  the  Company  were 
accessions  made  by  them ;  consequently, 
it  was  perfectly  legal  ^  for  the  Company  to 
pass  such  laws,  ordinances,  and  regula- 
tions in  the  territories  thus  conquered  by 
them  as  they  might  think  fit.  But  the 
people  of  Calcutta  had  granted  to  tfaem^ 
under  the  charter  of  Charles  the  ^ 
certain  vested  rights.  Courts  of  law 
were  established  there  in  the  time  of 
George  2d :  and  again  they  had  obtained 
additional  privileges  under  the  53d  of 
George  3d.  In  short,  they  had  held 
certain  rights  without  dispute,  for  up- 
wards of  150  years;  and  with  respect 
to  thein,  this  power,  of  which  they  now 
complained,  had  never  been  exercised, 
until  the  present  moment,  by  the  East- 
India  Company.  With  respect  to  the 
stamp  act  itself,  it  appeared  to  have 
have  been  resorted  to  in  consequence 
of  a  series  of  misgovemment.  Ilie  ex- 
pense of  their  civil  establishment,  which 
his  gallant  firiend  (Capt  Maxfield)  had 
4  F  Vn\^ 
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truly  stated  to  the  Court,  exceeded  in 
cost  the  military  establishment  of  a 
country  held  by  the  sword  (he  spoke 
of  course,  of  the  Bengal  provinces) ;  the 
system  which  the  Company  pursued, 
of  laying  all  sorts  of  restrictions  in  a  mo- 
nopolizing spirit  on  commerce  and  trade, 
ahd  the  wars,  necessary  and  unnecessary, 
into  which  they  had  plunged,  particu- 
larly that  infamous  war  of  Ava,  which 
cofjt  this  country  £13,000,000  of  money 
(a  sum  greater  than  ever  would  be  salved, 
by  the  exertions  of  the  excellent  finance 
Committee  lately  appointed)  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poverty  induced  by  these 
different  circumstances,  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany had  recourse  to  this  stamp  act 
Nothing  could  be  more  objectionable 
than  the  manner  in  which  this  stamp 
act  was  framed  and  promulgated.  It 
was  secretly  framed  in  Calcutta ;  it  was 
secretly  sent  to  this  country  ;  it  was 
secretly  canvassed  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors ;  it  was  secretly  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Control ;  and  it  was  as 
secretly  sent  back  to  Calcutta.  None 
of  those  persons  in  that  city  who  were 
to  be  affected  by  the  measure,  knew  any 
thing  about  it  until  the  evil  burst  upon 
their  heads. 

The  CAairwifln.— The  hon.  gentle- 
man has  given  us  notice  that  he  will 
move,  that  all  the  papers  received  on 
this  subject  shall  be  laid  before  the 
proprietors.  Now,  in  making  a  motion 
of  that  kind,  I  do  not  think  that  he  has 
a  right  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  mea- 
sure to  which  he  has  adverted.  He  may 
move  for  the  papers,  but  the  measure 
itself  cannot,  I  think,  at  present  form  a 
topic  of  discussion  before  the  Court  of 
Proprietors.  I  think  it  quite  irrelevant, 
for  the  hon.  proprietor  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  tliis  subject,  until  the  ques- 
tion is  decided  whether  the  papers  shall 
or  shall  not  be  produced.  I  beg  leave 
to  suggest  to  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
the  subject  is  now  before  Parliament, 
on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta ;  and  I  do  npt  think  that  he  has 
a  right  to  discuss  this  question  on  a  mere 
motion  for  papers. 

Col.  Z.  Stanhope  continued. — In  his 
opinion,  nothing  could  be  more  illogical 
than,  at  one  and  the  same  Court,  to  tell 
a  man  that  he  had  no  grounds  for  a 
motion,  and  therefore  could  not  make  it ; 
and  subsequently,  when  he  was  stating 
his  grounds  for  a  motion,  and  so  strongly 
too,  as  to  make  the  Hon.  Chairman  jump 
from  his  seat,  to  turn  round  and  tell  him 
that,  because  something  was  in  progress 
elsewhere,  he  had  no  right  to  proceed. 
He  (Col.  Stanhope)  was  perfectly  in 
order.  He  was  giving  a  history  of  .the 
Stamp  Act,  and  shewing  the  unjust  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  got  up.  He  was 
observing,  that  the  power  oi  twaWoiv, 


without  representation,  iMid  bei 
sumed— that  the  power  of  tuottk 
been  exerted,  without  any  rlriit  wh 
The  natives,  on  hearing  of  tiilt 
Act,  this  great  and  unlooklBd  fbi 
vation,  determmed  to  give  lap  %■ 
The  people  said,  they  wouM  fi 
town,  and  have  recource  to  flM 
measures  which  were  formerly  t 
to  at  Benares,  when  the  Coiap 
an  evil  hour,  thought  proper  to  : 
a  house  tax  upon  that  city.  What 
people  of  Benares  do  on  that  men 
occasion  ?  They  locked  up  their 
and  shops,  left  the  town,  pn 
four  or  five  miles  off,  and  there  bntn 
till  what  ?  until  the  obnoxious  A 
wisely  and  magnanimously  lej 
In  the  present  instance,  the  Eon 
fearing  the  evils  which  might  aiis 
the  natives  quitting  the  town  of  O 
persuaded  them  not  to  have  reeoi 
that  measure  ;  and,  in  consequf 
their  representations,  the  subjec 
discussed  in  a  temperate  petitioi 
sented  to  the  Government.  At  fi 
Government  held  out  some  hope 
the  measure  would  be  repealed ;  1m 
mately  they  determined  to  cany 
execution.  The  people  then  iik 
a  requisition  to  the  Sheriff,  and  h 
sented  to  convene  a  meeting  of  tic 
bitants.  But  the  Government  (Kkt 
persons  now  present),  not  liking  tl 
of  a  fair  and  open  discussion,  dete 
to  act  on  an  obsolete  dispatch 
Court  of  Directors,  which  enabled 
to  prevent  the  people  from  m 
The  inhabitants  then  resolved  to 
private  meeting  at  the  exchang 
published  their  intentions  in  tiM 
cutta  papers.  The  Government,  t 
sequence,  ordered  their  magistn 
disperse  the  people ;  and  ab«>hitt 
an  intention  to  call  out  the  tro 
effect  that  object.  Yes,  to  call  o 
troops  in  the  head  city  of  the  ! 
Indian  empire.  But  tiiere  were 
wise  heads  there,  lawyers,  who  gar 
better  council,  and  they  desisted firoi 
original  plan.  A  meeting  then  tool 
which  was  distinguished  by  the 
and  spirited  discussion  to  which 
and  it  was  there  resolved  to  petitio 
houses  of  the  legislature  for  the 
of  this  abominable  Stamp  Act. 
petition  was  signed  by  all  the  ' 
and  agents  of  Calcutta,  as  well  as 
veral  of  the  Company's  civil  and  n 
servants  ;  and  it  was  agreed  at  the 
ing,  that  one  of  the  Company*8  se 
one  of  the  roost  able  and  talente 
amongst  them,  Mr.  Craufurd,  she 
sent  home  to  carry  the  intention 
petitioners  into  effect.  The  Stan 
was  intended  to  take  effect  in  May 
and  the  Government  thought  to  f 
^\lvo\it  registering  the  regulation. 
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0Bin    thej  were    foiled;    tbey  found  it 
mpossible  to  go  forther  without  regis- 
^ring    the    regulation  in    the  Supreme 
and  that  step  they  were  compelled 
.     With  respect  to  the  provincial 
Act,  that  measure  -vni^  passed  in 
L8flM ;  but,  no  one  choosing  to  hi^  stamps, 
fr  -vras  wisely  discontinued  by  order  of 
Cast  India  Company.       lie  should 
ly  prove  the  first  part  of  his  argu- 
ty  namely,  the  impolicy  of  the  new 
because    he   would  clev^ly  shew 
the  people  of  British  India  were 
already  taxed  to  the  utmost     The  East 
Company  could  not  ^control  political 
nomy,  and  it  was  manifestly  beyond 
~r  power  to  obtain  greater  taxes  than 
levied   at    present.      There  were 
means  of  aidding  to  the  resources 
oC  e  state.     First,  by  taxation ;  secondly, 
by  economical  reform ;  thirdly,  by  opening 
firesh   sources    of  industry.     Now,  with 
BBspect  to  taxation, .  it  had  been  carried 
to  its    utmost  extent  in  British  India ; 
•very  collector  went  round  to  his  district, 
and  exacted  the  imposts  until  the  utmost 
iirthing  was   wrung  from   the  people. 
Gentlemen  might  shake  tlieir  heads,  but 
tliey  must  be  aware  of  the  fiict.     They 
must  know,  in  the  wet  season,  the  Go- 
vernment were  compelled,    from    what 
tbey  called  feelings  of  humanity,  but  what 
be  would  rather  demonstrate,  necessity, 
to  relax  the  burden  of  taxation. 
.    He  must  say,  that  the  more  the  people 
were  taxed*  the  more  the  collector  was 
Jauded  and  advanced  by  the  Honourable 
Company's  government     This  system  of 
taxation  was  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that   Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  had  said 
that  the  Honourable  Company  took,  on. 
an  average,  one-half  of  the  net  produce 
of  the  sou,  though  a  maxim  had  been  laid 
down  by  Adam  Smith  and  the  wisest  po- 
litical economists,    that    no   agriculture 
could  possibly  thrive  if  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  produce  of   the  soil  were 
taken  by  the  landlords.     The  native  so- 
yereigns  in  Hindostan  were  better  po- 
ittical  economists  than  the  European  go- 
vernors of   India.      They  had    limited 
themselves,  with  all  the  bad  traits  of  their 
character,  to  taking  one-sixth,  and  even 
Akbar  had  confined  himself  to  taking 
one-third  of  the  produce  of  the  land  not 
in  fiUlow.    He  would  now  speak  respect- 
ing the  salt  monopoly.     (Laughter^  and 
cries  of  order  I) 

The  Chairman  felt  it  necessary  to  call 
the  hon.  proprietor  to  order.  {Hear  I) 
The  subject  of  the  salt  monopoly  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  question 
for  the  production  of  papers  regarding  the 
stamp-duties.  {Hear!) 

Col.  Stanhope.^'*^  I  will  prove  in  a 
very  short  time  tbut  it  has  to  do  with  this 
question.**  (Cries  of  chair  I) 
The  Chatrman  observed,  that  he  must 


say  he  thought  it  irrelevant  to  enter  upon 
any  subject  but  that  which  the  nature  of 
the  motion  permitted.  In  his  humble 
opinion  the  salt-monopoly  had  nothing  to 
do  with  a  motion  for  the  production  of 
papers  regarding  the  stamp-regulations. 

Col.  Stanhope, — **  In  three  words  I 
will  prove  that  it  has  to  do  with  the 
question.** 

Mr.  Dixon  rose  to  order.  He  thought, 
the  hon.  proprietor  must  be  aware,  that 
when  a  motion  was  made  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers,  it  was  quite  necessary 
that  those  papers  should  be  produced  be- 
fore any  question  respecting  them  could 
rise  in  that  court.    (Hear  /) 

Col.  Stanhope. — "  I  will  prove  my  ar- 
gument in  three  words.  I  say,  that  you 
required  money;  you  have  obtained  as 
much  as  can  be  screwed  out  of  the  pockets . 
of  the  people  ;  then  where  was  the  use 
or  the  policy  of  the  stamp-act  ?** 

The  Chairman,^^**  It  is  by  the  papers 
regarding  the  stamp-regulation  that  you 
can  prove  that — ^not  by  the  salt-mono- 
poly.** (Hear/) 

Col.  Stanhope, — "I  do  not  intend  to 
follow  the  course  of  argument  chalked 
out  by  the  hon.  Chairman/'  (Cries  </ 
order/) 

Mr.  Dixon  (addressing  the  chair)— 
"  I  call  upon  you.  Sir,  to  do  your  duty." 

The  (Chairman, — **  I  must  leave  it  to 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  to  judge  between 
me  and  the  hon.  proprietor,  ami  to  signify 
whether  he  is  in  order.*'  (Cries  of  hear  !) 

Col.  iStonAo/TeroseamidadinofvoiceSy 
exclaiming  <  Chair,  chair/  and  order^ 
order/*  which  continued  during  the  whole 
time  he  was  addressing  the  court. — **  If 
(said  he)  you  stifle  my  voice  by  noise 
in  this  court,  then  I  cannot  prove  to  you 
what  I  intended;  but  if  you  attend  to 
me,  I  will  prove  that  by  the  salt,  the 
opium,  the  tin,  and  tea  monopolies,  the 
Company  raised  an  immense  revenue  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  at  large.  By 
the  tea  monopoly,  they  compel  the  old 
women  to  pay  twenty  times  more  for  the 
tea  they  drank  than  the  people  in  the. 
Island  of  Java  paid." 

Capt  Maxfield  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  to  his  hon.  friend,  Uiat,  as  he 
must  be  quite  sensible,  amid  such  a  noise 
and  clamour  as  then  prevailed,  not  a  word 
could  be  heard,  to  be  satisfied  if  his 
motion  for  the  production  of  papers  were 
granted,  upon  the  understanding  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  illustrate  bis  ar- 
gument when  those  papers  were  pro" 
duced.  (Hear/)  He  hoped  his  hon. 
friend  would  be  as  short  as  possible  in 
his  argument  to  shew  the  necessity  .  for 
the  production  of  the  papers,  and  he 
(Capt.  Maxfield)  would  be  ready  to  se- 
cond the  motion. . 

Col.  Stanhope,^*  I  am  going  to  prove, 
that  you  collect— (Mproar).     V^at  I  ^iir . 
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tlemen  make  a  noise  before  they  bear 
me  ?  That  is  certainly  very  logical  in  the 
court.  I  was  going  to  prove  that  you 
collect  in  taxes  twenty-two  millions  of 
money—a  sum  greater  than  was  collected 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world -:a  sum  greater 
than  what  is  collected  in  the  empire  of 
Russia,  which  is  the  preponderating  pow- 
er of  Europe." 

Sir  Francis  Ommaney  spoke  to  orders 
— <<  May  I  be  alk>wed  to  ask  the  gallant 
colonel,  for  the  sake  of  information,  whe- 
ther his  motion  related  to  taxes  on  local 
flitamps,  or  on  stamps  in  this  country  ? 
{No,  no  f)  That  is  what  X  wish  to  be  in- 
formed upon.*' 

Col.  Stanhope,  —  "  TTie  information 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  requires  is  just 
the  information  I  was  going  to  give  him. 
I  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  my  duty 
to  the  public  to  indulge  hon.  gentlemen 
in  their  taste  for  conciseness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  greftt  question.  I  mean  to 
proceed  step  by  step  through  the  argu- 
ment ;  but  if  I  am  stifled  in  this  ungene- 
rous manner,  and  my  reasoning  on  the 
question  cut  short,  I  cannot  proceed. 
ShaH  I  be  allowed  to  offer  to  the  court  on 
this  subject  as  strong  reasons  as  any  man 
can  offer  ?  Perhaps  that  was  saying  too 
iiitich,  but  I  will  offer  to  you  veiy  strong 
reasons  indeed.  If  I  am  to  be  stifled, 
then  I  must  sit  down ;  but  if  you  are 
open  to  eonviction-*if,  like  other  edu- 
cated men,  you'  wish  to  have  reasons 
<^red  before  you  grant  tiie  papers,  then 
will  I  offer  reasons  so  full  and  conclusive, 
that  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  refuse 
your  assent  to  them,  or  to  object  to 
tile  motion  for  papers. — (Addressing  the 
Chairman) :  Will  you  give  the  papers,  Sir  ?** 

The  Chairmaru^"  The  gallant  pro- 
prietOT  has  asked  me  a  questien,  to  which 
I  will  give  a  short  and  concise  answer — 
No!  (Hedri)  The  subject  which  the 
|;allant  proprietor  has  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  court,  is  in  two  different 
points  of  view  before  the  government  in 
this  country.  (Some  of  the  proprietors 
not  having  yet  ceased  laughing,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  scene  which 
bad  taken  place,  Col.  Stanhope  remark- 
ed, that  some  people  seemed  mightily 
amused,  but  he  could  not  see  any  reason 
for  their  merriment.  The  Chairman  con- 
tinued).— A  petition  has  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta  against  the  stamp- 
duty,  and  another  to  the  King  in  council 
against  the  registering  of  the  regulations 
in  the  courts  of  Calcutta ;  and  while  these 
two  important  questions  are  under  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  when 
they  are  before  such  high  authority  as  I 
have  mentioned,  it  would  be  altogether 
out  of  place  in  u8  to  argue  such  a  ques- 
tion/' iBnrf) 


Col.  Stanhope: — ''  Win  the  court  aDor 
me  to  prove  that  this  stamp-dn^^  »  ^ 
just,  illegal,  and  dangerous?  Will  tk 
court  allow  me  to  prove  that  poiat,  ui 
I  will  do  so  from  what  the  hon.  Oak- 
man  has  admitted;  but  if  I  am  si 
fied,  lean  prove  nothing.'* 

The  Chairman  (addressing  Cd.  Stin- 
hope). — *'  I  admitted  nothing,  Sr.  I 
only  gave  an  answer  to  the  question  wfaiek 
had  been  put  to  me,  whether  I  wobH 
give  the  papers  called  for.  I  said  '  no^' 
and  stated  the  reason  for  my  withhoUi^ 
them." 

Col.  Siajihope. — '*  Since  the  boa.  go- 
tleman  has  had  the  kindness  to  answer 
my  question  with  so  much  <K>iHtesy,  wirj 
does  he  refuse  to  answer  another  quel' 
tion  ?  He  objects  to  my  arguments,  be- 
cause they  are  too  strong  for  hhn.  He 
cannot  bear  so  mudi  logic.  What  is  the 
line  of  argument  you  can  bear,  Sir?** 

The  Chairmanlr-^**  I  do  not  object  to 
your  arguments,  I  only  consider  then 
lost  time.  That  the  attention  of  pir- 
liament  has  been  called  to  the  subject, 
shews,  I  apprehend,  the  hecessi^  of  re* 
fusing  the  papers.     ( J5Pear,  hear  !) 

Col.  Sttmkope. — "  You  have  shewn  do 
reason  for  refiising  the  papers.  You  bsve 
a  parcel  of  paid  lawyers  in  court,  perfaapi 
they  might  give  some  reason.  '*  (Loudaia 
of  order/) 

Mr.  Twining  suggested  to  the  gallut 
colonel  to  defer  his  aigument  till  saeh 
time  as  the  papers  might  be  produced. 
The  hon.  Chairman  had  not  only  stated 
that  they  could  not  be  produced  at  prt- 
sent,  but  had  offered  such  powerful  ret- 
sons  why  they  should  not,  that  he  hoped 
the  gallant  colonel  would  think  tbat  i 
sufficient  answer. 

Col.  Stanhope  — "  That  is  to  be  sure 
the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  it  is  merely  a  piece  of  pditkil 
tactics ;  it  is  merely  a  method  of  evading 
the  argument.  (Cfries  of  order/)  ITie 
court  had  better  hear  the  argument;  I 
should  have  got  through  it  before  this  time. 
Will  you  hear  me  ?  (No.)  You  cannot 
bear  my  arguments,  tiiey  are  too  strong 
for  you.  (Laughter,)  I  will  shew  yon 
that  the  people  are  charged  twenty  timet 
as  much  as  they  ought  to  be  for  artidesi 
in  consequence  of  salt  and  opium  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  tea  monopoly.  Will  yoe 
allow  me  to  shew  the  illegedity  of  the  act? 
(No,  no  /)  I  could  shew  it  you  as  pisia 
as  the  noses  on  your  faces.  (Laughter !) 
Will  you  allow  me  to  shew  the  illegalitj 
of  the  stamp-^ct  ?** 

The  Cliairman — '*  I  wish  die  gallant 
proprietor  would  exercise  a  little  more  dis- 
cretion over  his  feelings.'* 

Col.  Stanhope. — **  When  I  see  the  whole 
court  against  me  when  I  am  about  to 
offer  £ur  arguments,  I  think  it  ungeoe- 
ttsNA  and  unbecoming  in  the  Oourtnotta 
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bear  those  arguments.  I  will  now  pro- 
eeed  to  consider  the  illegality  of  the  act ; 
and  as  there  are  some  lawyers  present, 
perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  answer  me.** 

Tlie  Chairman»^^  I  am  no  more  of  a 
lawyer  than  the  gallant  proprietor  him- 
self, but  if  he  reflects,  he  must  see,  that 
the  time  of  the  court  is  occupied  without 
any  good  being  done  with  respect  to  tlie 
question  he  has  at  heart.  The  hon.  pro- 
proprietor  cannot  do  any  good  in  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  more  judicious  in  him  to  wut 
for  a  future  opportunity  to  deliver  his  sen- 
timents on  this  subject.  *' 

Col.  Stanhope, — *f  I  will  follow  your 
advice.  (Hear/)  I  now  give  notice  of  the 
following  motion,  which  I  intend  to  bring 
forward  at  the  next  general  court : 

"  That  the  Court  of-  Proprietors  deplore  the 
power  latdy  amuned  by  the  Oovemment  of  British 
India  of  general  taxatkni/  and  the  enactment  of  a 
Stamp  Act  in  Calcutta,  for  tlie  following  reaflons, 
namely:— 

"  That  the  enfcvcement  of  a  stamp  act  led  to 
the  separation  of  Ameri^  firom  Great  Britain. 

"  That  the  inliabitants  of  Calcutta  have*  from 
tiie  timeof  Charles  IL,  been  exempted  firom  the 
arUtrary  powfer  of  taxation  recently  claimed  by 
the  Government  of  British  India. 

*'  That  a  stamp  tax,  not  being*of  the  nature  of 
'goods,  wares,  merdiandixes,  commodities,  or 
property,*  is  not  warranted  by  the  A3d  of  Geo.  III., 
and  is  illq;al. 

«'  That  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Easc>India  Com- 
pany to  use  the  power  of  taxation  to  preserve  their 
monqpoly,  and  thereby  injure  a  free  trade,  and 
their  rivak  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, Glasgow,  Bristol^  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Hun,  Leeds,  &c. 

"  That  the  East-India  Company  already  take  an 
average  half  of  the  net  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
covertly  obtain  from  the  people  of  Calcutta  in 
taxes  £l61,aX),  which  is  122  per  cent,  more  than 
is  exacted  from  the  Bengal  provinces ;  and  realise 
a.  revenue  of  twenty-two  millions :  an  income 
greater  than  that  of  Russia,  the  preponderating 
power  of  the  world. 

**  That  the  stamp  tax  has  been  resisted  in  Cal- 
cutta with  a  spirit  worthy  of  freemen,  and  in  the 
provinces  thwarted  by  a  passive  firmness  still  more 
formidaUe ;  and  as  this  money  grievance  is  of  a 
imiversal  and  lasting  nature,  so  will  be  the  resis- 
tance. 

"That  under  these  awful  circumstances,  this 
court  doth  hiunbly  recommend  the  Supreme 
Government  of  British  India  magnanimously  to 
repeal  this  unjust  and  dangerous  Stamp  Act.** 

ABUSE    OF    PATRONAGE. 

The  Chairman  had  now  to  state  to  the 
court,  that  a  prosecution  had  been  in- 
stituted in  the  Court  of  King's- Bench 
against  certain  parties,  for  unlawfully 
conspiring  to  sell  the  G>mpany*s  patron- 
age. The  trial  came  on  on  the  6th  March 
last,  and  he  had  to  lay  before  the  court 
the  short-hand  writer's  notes  of  that  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Gahagan  observed,  that  two  trans- 
actions of  great  interest  had  lately  taken 


place ;  and  as  the  hon.  Chairman  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  lay  -before  the  pro- 
prietors the  ample  notes  of  the  short- 
hand writer,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
they  were  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of 
being  printed  for  the  use  off  the  proprie- 
tors,  or  whether  it  was  meant  in  con- 
formity with  the  usual  practice,  that  there 
the  papers  were  if  any  proprietor  chose 
to  look  at  them. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  in  con- 
formity with  the  usual  practice,  the  pa- 
pers were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Court 
of  Proprietors.  There  was  no  motion 
before  the  court  for  tlieir  being  printed, 
and  he  apprdiended  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  printing  the  papers. 

Mr.  Gahagan  said  he  was  far  from  wish- 
ing to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject,  hut- 
there  was  a  question  which  had  very  much 
agitated  the  public  mind,  with  respect  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. 

Capt.  Prescott  (who  evidently  spoke 
under  the  influence  of  deep  feeling)  then 
rose.  He  said  he  appeared  before  the 
proprietors  after  an  absence  of  eight  or 
nine  months.  He  had  been  their  servant, 
man  and  boy,  for  more  tbaA  forty  years, 
and  he  did  not  think  he  appeared  before 
them  with  a  broken-down  or  tarnished 
character.  He  particularly  desired  the 
proprietors  to  examine  tliose  papers  which 
had  just  been  laid  before  them  ;  it  would 
be  doing  him  the  utmost  favour,  for  with- 
out he  had  their  confidence,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  remain  behind  the  bar.  {HeoTf 
hear  /) 

THE    TREASURY. 

Mr.  Gahagan  observed,  that  it  was  most 
notorious  tliat  transactions  of  a  most  pe- 
culiar and  uncommon  nature  had  lately 
taken  place  in  that  house,  and  he  only 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Ijirectors  to  com- 
municate those  proceedings  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mortimer  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Gilmour,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  alleged  use  of  money  ini- 
properly  by  him.  He  was  only  speaking 
from  reports,  but  he  wished  to  know  if 
any  communication  was  to  be  ni4de  to 
the  proprietors  respecting  those  ck-cum- 
stances.  If  there  were  no  intention  of 
doing  so,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
subject  might  be  brought  before  the  court 
by  the  requisition  of  proprietors. 

The  Chairman  stated,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  proprietor,  that  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors having  found  it  necessary  to  ap- 
point  a  servant  to  a  particular  situation  in 
this  house,  he  trusted  that  the  con^dence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  proprietors  would 
lead  the  latter  to  believe  that  they  have 
taken  great  pains  in  this  matter,  and  that 
they  have  acted  with  strict  propriety  ;  and 
having  stated  this  to  the  Court  oC  Fct^* 
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THE  HINDU  DRAMA. 


We  bring  this  long  article  to  a  close  by  an  analysis  of  the  remaining  dramas 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  collection,  the  Mudrd  Rdkshasa  and  the  RetndvalL 

The  Mudrd  Rdkshasa,  or  "  the  Signet  of  the  Minister,"  though  referred  to 
the  Nataka  species  of  the  R(ipaka  class  of  dramas,  is  of  a  peculiar  charac* 
ter.  It  is  wholly  political,  and  develops  the  principles  of  Hindu  state  policy 
and  intrigue.  It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  for  being  founded  upon  the  history 
of  the  celebrated  Chandragupta,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Sandro* 
cottua  (or,  as  his  name  is  written  by  Athenseus,  Sandrakoptus,)  of  the  Greek 
historians. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  prefixed  to  the  play  a  concise  epitome  of  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  identity  referred  to,  and  which,  freed  from  the  extraneous 
sophistications  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones  and  Colonel  Wilford,  aAiounts  to  very  little 
short  of  demonstration.  He  has  shewn  that  "the  Greek  and  Hindu  writers 
concur  in  the  name,  in  the  private  history,  in  the  political  elevation,  and  in>the 
nation  and  capital  of  an  Indian  king,  nearly,  if  not  exactly  contemporary  with 
Alexander,  to  a  d^ee  of  approximation  that  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of 
accident." 

The  high  rank  of  its  author  is  another  remarkable  curcumstance  iii  the  history  • 
of  this  play ;  the  prelude  declares  the  drama  to  be  the  work  of  Visiikha  Datta,  - 
the  son  of  Frith u  Maharaja,  and  grandson  of  the  Samanta,  or  chieftain,  Vat^s- 
wara  Datta.  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  it  not  impossible,  though  he  candidly  adsnow- 
ledges  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  prince  here  intended 
was  the  Chohan  chief  of  Ajm^r,  Prithu  Raj,  who  was  killed  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  Mohammedans.  The  concluding  lines  of  the  play  refer 
to  the  then  existing  troubles  occasioned  by  the  Mlechchas,  who  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  identified  with  the  Pathan  invaders  of  Hindustan. 

The  opening  of  this  play  is  connected  in  an  artful,  as  well  as  amusing,  manner 
with  the  induction,  or  prelude.  The  manager  is  speaking,  in  astronomical 
phraseology,  of  the  efforts  of  a  planet  (Ketu)  to  depose  the  moon  (Chandra), 
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when  he  is  supposed  to  be  overheard  behind  the  scenes  by  one  of  the  princi- 
pal characters  in  the  play,  the  minister  of  Chandragupta,  Chanakya,  or  Vishno- 
gupta,  who,  concluding  that  the  deposition  of  that  monarch  (placed  on  the 
throne  of  Pdlatiputra  at  the  death  of  Nanda,  slain  through  the  contrivance  of 
Chanakya),  by  Malayaketu,  was  alluded  to,  rushes  abruptly  on  the  stage. 

A  ^  dialogue  ensues  between  this  minister,  his  pupil,  apd  one  of  the  spies 
sent  forth  by  the  former  amongst  the  people,  in  furtherance  of  fais  stratagems 
to  gain  over  or  to  ruin  Rakshasa,  the  minister  of  the  late  king,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  king  of  the  mountains,  or  ''  the  great  Mlechcha  Raja,"  leaving 
his  wife  and  child  in  concealment  in  Palatiputra.  The  spy,  who  is  disguised  as 
sort  of  showman,  relates  how  he  discovered  the  retreat  of  Rakshasa's  wk^ 
and  obtained  from  her  by  dexterity  that  minister's  seal-ring  (Angulfya  Mwdri), 
an  acceptable  prize  to  Chanakya,  furnishing  a  means  whereby  his  enemy  may 
be  subdued.  He  accordingly  writes  letters,  to  which  he  attaches  the  signet  of 
Rakshasa,  calculated  to  make  the  latter  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  protectors; 
and  he  secures  the  person  of  Chandana  Das,  the  faithful  friend  to  whose  care 
the  ex-minister  had  entrusted  his  family  (and  who  refuses  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  Chanakya),  in  the  full  persuasion  that  when  Rakshasa  learns  the  danger 

of  his  friend,  he  will 

Be  eager  to  prevent  the  sacrifice. 

And,  ere  he  suffer  that  this  merchant  lose 

His  life  for  him,  will  off*er  up  his  own, 

As  much  less  precious  than  so  dear  a  friend. 

The  plot  now  thickens :  the  artifices  of  Chandragupta's  minister  have  raised 
an  apparent  rebellion  against  the  prince's  authority,  by  secretly  promoting  the 
escape  of  certain  malcontents,  who  are  accompanied  by  his  own  creatures,  in 
order  that  Rikshasa  may  fall  into  his  toils. 

The  ex-minister,  meanwhile,  was  not  backward  in  devising  expedients  to 
counterwork  the  machinations  of  his  antagonist,  and  to  overturn  the  throne  of 
the  "  base-born  "  usurper,  Chandragupta.  But  his  stratagems  were  eminently 
unsuccessful,  being  foiled  by  the  superior  cunning  of  his  rival.  One  of  the 
plots  of  Rdkshasa  was  thus  detected  :  he  had  concealed  a  party  of.  men  kk  i 
subterranean  chamber  which  led  to  that  where  Chandragupta  slept,  whom  tiiej 
were  to  kill  in  the  night.  Chanakya,  howev^,  inspecting  the  apartment  of 
the  king,  observed  a  line  of  ants  come  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  bearing 
the  fragments  of  a  recent  meal ;  he  thence  concluded  that  the  feeders  were  la 
an  a^oining  place,  and,  commanding  the  pavilion  to  be  fired,  they  were  daa* 
troyed. 

By  a  series  of  artifices  and  intrigues,  Chanakya  at  length  succeeds  in  cei»> 
vincing  the  prince  by  whom  Rdkshasa  is  entertained,  that  he  was  the  QMfdcfiBi 
of  his  father,  and  had  plotted  to  deliver  up  the  prince  himself  a  captive  to 
Chandragupta,.  whose  minister  Rakshasa  was  supposed  to  be  ambitkMis  ol 
becoming,  the  office  being  vacant  by  the  dismissal  of  Ch^akya. 

This  last  measure  was  a  deep  stroke  of  policy  oo  the  part  of  Chanal^Fi^ 
which  imposed  upon  Chandragupta  himself.  That  prince  bad  been  inceasedat 
the  officiousness  of  his  minister  in  countermanding  a  festival,  as  well  as  at  Us 
lofty  behaviour  at  an  interview,  where  a  bard,  in  the  interest  of  Rdkrehaw. 
unwittingly  promotes  the  views  of  Chlmakya,  having  widened  the  braadi 
between  him  and  the  prince  by  urging  the  following  verses : 

Shall  monarchs  mighty  in  innumerous  bands 
Allow  their  slaves  their  bests  to  disobey  ? 
Shall  the  gaunt  Lion  suffer  puny  hands, 

To 
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To  rend  bi$  talons  and  bis  faiigs  away  ? — 

Is  that  god-given  strengtli  to  be  reviled, 

From  Brahmd  that  proceeds, 

And  upon  earth  on  kings  alone  conferred  ; 

Or  on  the  monarch  of  the  wild, 

The  elephant,  who  leads. 

Through  shady  groves  and  dells,  his  fierce  yet  subject  herd  ? 

What  makes  a  monarch  ?  not  his  throne— his  crown — 

But  men  to  work  bis  will — to  tremble  at  his  frown. 

The  expostulation  of  Chandragupta  induces  his  minister  to  make  an  attempt, 
iqtentionally  feeble,  to  justify  himself.  When  reproached  by  the  monarch  for 
suffering  Rikshasa  to  quit  the  capital  unmolested,  instead  of  arresting  him 
fiagratUe  delicto,  Chanakya's  reply  alleges  the  very  ground  of  defence  on 
which  Cicero  vindicated  his  conduct  m  suShnag  the  escape  of  Catiline,  and  in 
almost  the  orator'^  words : 

I  would  not  give  it  public  note — his  friends 
Were  many— of  fidelity  approved- 
Devoted  to  his  vfill-— inflexibly  attached. 
By  his  own  worth,  and  by  long  service,  to  him. 
All  too  that  cherished  Ndnda's  memory. 
Made  common  cause  with  him,  and  his  vast  tf  eaith 
Secured  adherents  numerous  and  brave — 
Provided  with  these  hostile  means,  he  long 
Maintained  a  dangerous  ferment  in  the  capital. 
But  like  a  barbed  arrow  from  a  wound. 
By  dexterous  sleight  extracted,  he  was  driven 
At  length  to  quit  the  city,  and  remote 
Wage  an  avowed  and  less  alarming  enmity. 

ndudes : 

» 

*Tis  craft  that  snares  the  monarch  of  the  woodsj    - 
And  stratagem  alone  must  win  us  Rikshaaa. 

The  minister,  however,  resigns  his  offiee,  throwing  «t  the  feet  of  Chandra- 
gupta his  tastram,  or  ministerial  dagger.  The  nttelligenee  of  this  event  excites 
hopes  in  the  breast  of  Rakshasa  that  Chandragupta,  deprived  of  jhis  skilful 
adviser,  will  be  an  easy  prey ;  whilst  Malayaketu,  the  prince  who  protects 
him,  and  whose  forces  are  about  to  advance  against  Pdtaliptitra>  is  prevailed 
upon  by  the  influence  of  Chanakya's  intrigues  to  believe  that  thi^  Qew  energy 
proceeds  from  some  treacherous  design  on  tlie  part  of  E4k$hasa. 

In  short,  the  schemes  of  Chanakya  are  crowned  with  complete  success. 
Malayaketu  and  his  confederates  fall  into  his  hands,  and  Rakshasa  19  urged  by 
his  generous  ardour  to  save  his  friend  Chandaaa  Da»  from  <the  stake  by  deliver- 
ing himself  up  to  his  foe.    This  scene  deserves  to  be  given  at  langtk : 

Enter  Siddhdrthoka  as  it  ChAndala  or  pubHic  exectOtoner. 

Take  heed,  my  masters,  and  let  every  one  who  valuers  his  life,  fals  weallA,  his  family, 
— «void  the  displeasure  of  the  King,  as  he  would  poison.— Sicknesfi  is  a  simple  demoli- 
doQ  of  man's  life,  and  unwholesome  diet  noxious  only  to  himself;  but  he  and  all  his 
perish,  if  he  incur  regal  indignation.  If  you  doubt  what  I  say,  behold  tlds  Chandana 
J}ds  led  to  execution,  and  followed  by  his  wife  and  child.  What  is  diat  you  say  ?•— 
Is  there  no  chance  of  his  escape  ? — yes— if  he  give  up  the  family  of  RAkshaso'-^ovf  ? 
fltty  you— give  up  those  whom  he  is  pledged  to  shelter  for  the  sake  of  his  life  ?— he  will 
never  be  guilty  of  so  base  an  action— then  be  assured  of  his  paying  a  ^Isit  to  a  better 
world :  lo  much  for  you. 

{EfUer  Chandana  jD6t,  drettedfar  executim,  bemmtg  Ute  stake  «<p<m  his  shoukUrf 

filUmed 
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followed  by  his  W^e  and  Child,  and  by  Samiddhdrihaka,  as  2d  Executioner,  with  AtiendaifU 
and  Guards.) 

Wife.  Ah  woe  is  me ! — that  such  disgraceful  fate, 
A  felon's  doom,  should  close  a  life  of  credit ! 
Ah  ruthless  destiny  !— that  barbarous  man 
Should  persecute  alike  both  friend  and  foe, 
Tlie  guilty  and  the  innocent  confounding ! 
A  savage  hunter,  who  in  thickets  spares  not 
The  beautiful  and  inoffensive  deer. 

Chand.  Where  is  my  faithful  friend  ?  will  none  reply 
To  my  last  supplications  ?  ah,  how  few 
Approach  in  adverse  season  !  those  alone 
Are  friends,  who  hold  on  with  us  to  the  last, 
And  follow  us  with  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 

iSSk/.  This  is  the  place    do  now  dismiss  your  family. 

Chand.  Withdraw,  my  love,  and  lead  our  boy  along. 

Wife.  Forgive  me,  husband— to  another  world 
Thy  steps  are  bound,  and  not  to  foreign  realms. 
Whence  in  due  time  they  homeward  will  return ; 
No  common  farewell  our  leave-taking  now 
Admits,  nor  must  the  partner  of  thy  £ate 
Leave  thee  to  trace  thy  solitary  way. 

Chand.  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Wife*  To  follow  thee  in  deadi. 

Chand.  Think- not  of  this — our  boy*s  yet  tender  years 
Demand  affectionate  and  guardian  care. 

W^e.  I  leave  him  to  our  household  gods,  nor  fear 
They  will  desert  his  youth— come,  my  dear  boy. 
And  bid  thy  sire  a  long  and  last  farewell. 

Boy.  (FalUng  at  his  feet.)  What  must  I  do,  my  father,  when  deprived 
Of  thee? 

Chand.  Go  dwell  where'er  Ch&naJeya  is  not. 

Sidm  Come,  Su-,  the  stake  is  planted. 

ff^.  Oh  save  us,  save  us ! 

Chand.  Yield  not  thus  to  grief. 
Exalted  Princes,  Nanda's  glorious  sons. 
Who  stooped  to  solace  misery  from  the  throne. 
Have  gone  before  me  to  the  realms  of  heaven : 
And  that  I  die  by  no  infirmity 
Of  frail  humanity,  but  fos  a  friend. 
Is  subject  of  rejoicing,  not  of  tears. 
&d.  Come,  come^  we  have  delayed  too  long— bring  him,  and  raise  him  on  the  stake 
—his  family  will  retire  of  their  own  accord  fast  enough. 

Chand.  One  moment  only— let  me  kiss  my  boy- 
Loved  child,  adieu— remember,  all  that  lives 
Must  di&— but  he  that  to  preserve  his  friend 
Expires— dies  with  honour. 

Bay.  Such  a  lesson 
There  scarcely  needed — for  full  well  I  know. 
Faith  to  a  friend  is  still  our  hotise*s  fame. 
Sid.  Bring  him  along  {they  lead  Chandana  Dds  towards  the  stake). 

wye.  Oh,  mercy,   mercy! 

Enter  Bdkshasa  hastily. 
Rak.  Lady,  dismiss  your  fears. 
Hold,  officers,  your  prisoner  must  not  suffer. 
He  who,  in  safety  long  unmoved,  surveyed 

His 
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His  soyereign*8  fall,  the  danger  of  his  friends, ' 
And  calmly,  as  if  seated  at  a  festival, 
Looked  down  upon  their  sufferings,  comes  at  last. 
To  claim,  of  right  his  own,  these  marks  of  shame. 
These  garlands  and  insignia  of  the  grave, 

Chand,  Oh,  what  is  this  ? 

Rale.  The  feeble  imitation 
Of  your  exalted  virtue. 

Chand.  No^-^ur  ruin— 
What  hast  thou  done  ?— -think'st  thou  thy  destruction, 
A  grateful  sight  to  me  ? 

Rak,  Hear  roe,  my  friend  ; 
Life  is  to  every  living  creature  dear— 
In  saving  thine,  I  have  performed  my  duty, 
And  do  not  heed  thy  censures— (/o  the  q^er)— hencei  report 
These  welcome  tidings  to  your  ruthless  lord. 
Sid.  (^To  Sandddh.)  Hark  ye,  comrade,  do  you  lead  Chandana  Das  under  the  shade 
of  those  trees  ;  I  will  go  and  inform  his  Excellency  that  R&kshasa  is  secured. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

The  interview  between  the  two  rival  ministers,  which  occurs  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  play,  discloses  the  high  opinion  which  each  entertains  for  the 
other.  After  mutual  expressions  of  admiration,  Chanakya  reveals  to  his  late 
rival  the  means  whereby  he  had  foiled  his  plans,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  friend- 
ship, he  prevails  upon  Chandragupta  to  bestow  upon  Rakshasa  the  office  of 
prime  minister:  it  being  the  main  object  of  Chanakya  to  corroborate  the 
power  of  Chandragupta  by  reconciling  the  former  and  his  party  to  his  sway. 
Rakshasa,  though  he  professes  to  feel  **  his  ancient  faith  and  grief  for  Nanda's 
race  still  clinging  closely  and  freshly  to  his  heart/'  yet  finds  himself  con- 
strained to  become  **  the  servant  of  their  foes,"  and  loyally  declares— 

My  only  wish  is  now  my  sovereign's  glory  : 

Long  graced  by  virtue,  and  beloved  by  friends,  &c. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  picture  of  state  morals  given  in  this 
play  is  substantially  a  correct  delineation  of  those  which  existed  at  the  period 
it  was  written.  Indirect  and  crooked  policy  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
system  of  government  amongst  oriental  nations  in  general  from  very  early 
periods  of  royal  authority.  Craft  and  intrigue  are  commended  by  Menu  him- 
self as  convenient  instruments  for  overcoming  a  foe.  In  this  play,  murder, 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  defined  as  *^  prudent  policy,  not  vulgar  crime;'* 
and  politics  are  held  to  be  superior  to  all  other  considerations : 

Those  who  govern  kingdoms  must  compute 

Of  friend,  or  foe,  or  neutral,  as  suggested 

By  principles  of  state,  and  not  the  pleas 

Of  private  feeling,  which  teach  love  or  hate 

To  ordinary  men.— 

Wisdom  political  turns  foes  to  friends. 

And  changes  friends  to  foes ;  like  a  new  birth. 

It  razes  out  all  memory  of  past  deeds. 

Which  to  remember  nought  advantages. 

As  utterly  as  if  they  were,  indeed. 

The  long  past  actions  of  a  former  being. 

If  the  play  really  exhibits,  as  it  probably  does,  a  correct  picture  of  the 
existing  manners,  it  must  be  acknowledgjied  that  the  lasting  fidelity*and  attach- 
ment attributed  to  most  of  th6  characters,  go  a  great  way  to  redeem  the 

vices 
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vices  of  the  system^  and  afford  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  the  private  tnonli 
of  Hindustan. 

The  two  principal  characters  in  this  drama  are  well  contrasted : — ^'  Chi- 
nakya is  violent  and  inexorable;  Rakshasa  gentle  and  relenting;  Chanakya's 
ruling  principle  is  pride  of  caste ;  Rakshasa's,  attachment  to  his  friends  and 
soverdgn;  Chanakja  revenges  wrongs  done  to  himself;  Rakshasa,  those 
offered  to  them  he  loves;  Chanakya  with  his  impetuous  passion  combioes 
deep  design ;  Rakshasa,  notwithstanding  his  greater  temperance,  is  a  bungler 
in  contrivance,  and  a  better  soldier  than  a  plotter." 

The  unity  of  action  is  so  well  preserved  in  this  play,  that  Mr.  Wilson  thinks 
it  would  be  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  dramatic  literature  to  find  a  more 
successful  illustration  of  the  rule. 

There  are  few  passages  in  this  play  which  are  remarkable.  The  editor  ranks 
the  author  considerably  below  Bhavabh6ti  and  Kdlidasa,  He  displays  fittk 
imagination,  but  no  want  of  vigour  in  hb  characters  or  sentiments.  .  Hie 
language,  though  rarely  beauUful^  is  always  vigorous,  and  occasionally  spleotfid. 

Some  passages,  however,  are  not  to  be  passed  over.  When  Ridcshasa  re^ 
visits  the  scene  of  his.  former  greatness  and  popularity,  and  contrasts  his 
present  with  hb  antecedent  state,  the  following  string  of  comparisona  occurs: 

This  garden  too  has  lost  its  former  splendour; 
Zhe  shattered  walls  are  like  a  noble  race 
By  poverty  reduced;  the  lake  is  dry. 
Like  a  kind  heart  that  pines  for  luckless  friends ; 
As  destitute  of  fruit  the  trees,  as  schemes 
.  Of  policy  by  fate  opposing  blighted ; 
And  rank  grass  chokes  the  fertile  soil,  like  rice 
And  ignorance,  the  rude  uncultured  mind. 
These  hoarse  resounding  mtuinurs  of  the  dove. 
Varied  alone  by  the  hanh  ringing  strokes 
Of  the  destroying  axe,  seem  to  bewail 
The  ruin  of  these  shades,  whose  naked  trees, 
Leafless  and  sear,  tae  destined  soon  to  fall, 
And  yield  their  limbs  to  feed  Amereal  fires. 
Here  on  this  marbfe,  fhu^ured  as  my  fortunes, 
I  win  sit  down  and  rest. 

Descriptions  we  rarely  meet  with ;  the  following  is  from  Chandragupta,  when 
he  mounts  the  terrace  of  his  palace : 

How  beauteous  are  the  skies  at  this  soft  season !— - 
Midst  fleecy  clouds,  like  scattered  isles  of  sand. 
Upon  whose  breast  the  white  heron  hovers,  flows 
In  dark  blue  tides,  (he  many  channelled  stream ; 
And  like  the  pearly  blossoms  that  unfold 
Tlieir  petals  to  the  night,  the  stars  expand.^ 
Below,  is  Gangd  by  the  autumn  led, 
Fondly  impatient,  to  her  ocean  Lord, 
Tossing  her  waves  as  with  offended  pride. 
And  pining  fretAil  at  the  lengthened  way. 

The  poet  has  skilfully  represented  the  e£^t  of  the  sudden  stoppage  of  i 
cavalcade,  when  prince  Malayaketu  is  visited  by  a  large  partjr  of  chiefs,  who 
he  desires  may  halt  without. 

JajidL     (Sfpeaking  as  to  pertons  Vfkhoul,) 

Princes  and  Potentates — Hb  highness  orders 
That  none  shall  follow  him ;  here,  halt  awhile.— 
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(To  the  Prinee,) 

They  have  obeyed.  Sir,  and  like  ocean's  way^s. 

Pass  not  the  bounds  assigned — the  steed,  short  reined, 

Curres  his  proud  neck,  and  paws  the  passive  air, 

As  if  to  spurn  the  skies — the  stately  elephant 

Stops  sudden,  and  the  music  of  his  bells 

Is  on  the  instant  mute. 

The  Retndvali,  or  **  The  Necklace,"  more  nearly  approaches  the  comedy  of 
£urope  than  any  other  drama  in  this  collection.  The  personages  are  historical, 
and  unconnected  with  mythology ;  the  incidents  are  fictitious  and  entirely 
of  a  domestic  character.  The  value  attached  to  this  play  arises  from  the 
view  which  it  affords  of  Hindu  manners  in  a  sphere  of  life  secluded  firom 
common  observation,  and  at  a  period  of  some  antiquity. 

The  author  of  the  ReinavaH  was  a  sovereign  prince,  Sri  Hersha  Deva,  king 
of  Cashmir,  who,  it  appears  from  the  history  of  that  country  by  Kalhana 
Pandit  (the  concluding  portion  of  which  has  recently  been  retrieved),  ascended 
the  throne  A.D.  1113.  The  play  must,  therefore,  have  been  written  between 
that  year  and  A.D.  1125,  when  his  reign  terminated. 

The  subject  of  the  fable  is  the  love  of  Vatsa,  prince  of  Kausambi,  for 
Retnav^iy  otherwise  Sagarika,  princess  of  Sinhala,  or  Ceylon.  A  prophecy 
had  declared  that  whosoever  wedded  this  lady,  should  become  em{>erov  of 
the  world.  The  minbter  of  King  Vatsa,  accordingly,  solicited  her  for  his 
master ;  but  Vikraroabahu,  her  father,  refused  his  suit  on  the  gromid  that  it 
might  give  uneasiness  to  his  niece,  the  lady  to  whom  Vatsa  was  already 
married,  namely,  queen  Vasavadatta.  Hearing,  however,  that  the  queen  was 
dead,  the  king  of  Ceylon  despatched  his  daughter  to  the  court  of  Vatsa;  but 
the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  passage;  she  escaped,  wearing  her  royal 
necklace,  which  forms  an  incident  in  the  piece.  Being  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Queen  Vasavadatta,  the  report  of  whose  death  was  fabricated  with 
the  view  of  deceiving  Vikramabahu,  she  becomes  enamoured  of  the  king, 
whom,  by  means  of  a  picture,  and  of  a  conversation  between  herself  and  a 
female  friend  reported  to  the  king  by  a  talking  bird,  which  overheard  it,  she 
inspires  with  a  mutual  passion.  The  rest  of  the  play  consists  of  the 
endeavours  of  the  two  lovers  to  meet,  and  of  thje  obstacles  thrown  in  their 
way  by  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  succeeds  in  removing  Sagarik^  By 
the  instrumentality  of  a  magician^  who,  by  the  powers  of  his  art,  involvet  in 
flames  the  apartment  in  which  the  **  ocean  maid  *'  is  confined,  from  whence 
Vatsa  rescues  her,  Vasavadatta  is  at  length  mollified,  and  consents  to  the 
union  of  her  husband  with  the  daughter  of  her  uncle,  whose  history  she 
learned  from  the  ministers  despatched  fix)m  the  court  of  Ceylon.  The  drama, 
therefore,  ends  happily  for  all  parties. 

The  fable,  though  of  the  romantic  kind,  is  pleasing,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  magical  part,  not  improbable.  The  business  of  the  plot  is  well  con- 
ducted, and  the  interest  kept  up  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is,  indeed, 
little  discrimination  of  character ;  and  the  sentiments  and  language  are  rather 
common  and  level.  Mr.  Wilson  makes  the  following  observations  upon  this 
drama : 

The  RetnAvaUy  considered  also  under  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  mavka  a 
change  in  the  principles  of  dramatic  composition,  as  well  as  in  those  of  social  organ^ 
zation.  Besides  the  want  of  passion  and  the  substitution  of  intrigue,  it  will  be  very 
evident  that  there  is  in  it  no  poetic  spirit,  no  gleam  of  inspimdon,  scaree  «vea  caeufb 
to  suggest  a  conceit  in  the  ideas.  The  only  poetry  of  the  play  in  fkct  is  medianical. 
The  structure  of  ttie  original  language  is  eminently  elegant,  particuUurty  in  the  Pri- 
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krit ;  this  dialect  appean  to  equal  advantage  in  no  other  drama,  although  much  moR 
laboured  in  Hie-MdhH  Mddhava ;  the  Sanspit  style  is  also  very  smooth  and  beautifal 
without  being  painfully  elaborate.  The  play  is  indeed  especially  interesting  on  dn 
account,  that  whilst  both  in  thought  and  expression  there  is  little  fire  or  genius  i 
generally  correct  and  delicate  taste  regelates  the  composition,  and  avoids  those  abnr- 
dities  which  writers  of  more  pretension  than  judgment,  tlie  writers  of  more  recent 
periods,  invariably  commit.  The  Retndvali,  in  bhort,  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
connecting  links  between  the  old  and  new  school,  as  a  not  unplcasingpitodncdoo  of 
'that  middle  region,  through  which  Hindu  poetry  passed  from  elevation  to  extravagnee. 

The  translator  has  given  the  dialogue  of  this  piece  in  prose,  which,  he  sajs, 
^*  would  have  done  scant  justice  to  the  merits  of  Kdlidas  or  BfaavaUiiiti,  for 
with  them  it  would  have  bad  to  translate  lofty  imaginings :  it  is  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  level  conceptions  of  Sri  Hersha.'* 

As  a  specimen  of  the  dialogue,  we  subjoin  part  of  the  opening  scene. 

The  Palace  of  Vatsa. 

Enter  Yaugandhar&yana. 
^Tis  true— Fate,  if  propitious,  soon  restores  the  absent,  and  from  remotest  isles.- 
the  wastes  of  ocean,  and  the  bounds  of  earth,  safe  give  them  to  us  again  else  how 
chanced  it  that  the  fair  daughter  of  the  King  of  Larikd,  whom,  as  directed  by  the 
seer,  we  had  sent  to  obtain,  and  who  was  by  her  father,  with  rich  giAs,  consigned  a  briiie 
to  our  illustrious  prince,  escaped  annihilation  ?—4)ome  on  a  plank,  the  relique'of  ber 
shattered  bark,  a  merchant  of  KausdmU  found  her  floating  in  mid  sea.  Her  cosdy 
necklace  spoke  her  of  no  common  rank,  whence  with  all  honour  she  was  treated,  and 
to  our  capital  conveyed.  Fate  still  smiled  upon  our  sovereign.  I  have  transferred 
the  maiden  to  the  honourable  keeping  of  the  queen ;  and  now  I  hear  our  chamberkiQ 
Sabhravya^  and  Vasubhuti,  the  minister  of  Smhal&y  who  bad  accompanied  the  Princess, 
having  by  some  means  reached  the  shore,  are  on  their  way  hither,  having  been  encoun. 
tered  by  Rumanwdn  on  his  march  to  chastise  the  King  of  JTosald,  I  have  little  need  to 
fear  the  end  of  this— but  faithful  service  ever  has  its  cares — the  elevation  of  my  master's 
power  is  my  aim,  and  destiny  co-operates  with  ray  design— neither  can  the  seer  pro- 
phetic err— the  king  himself  alone  I  doubt,  for  still  he  loves  to  follow  where  his  own 
inclinations  lead — (a  noise  behind) — Hark,  tlie  mellow  drum,  accompanied  with  song 
and  shouts,  indicates  the  clamorous  rejoicings  of  the  multitude.  I  suspect  the  king 
has  come  forth  to  behold  from  his  palace  the  frolic  merriment  with  which  his  subjects 
celebrate  the  festival  of  Kdmadeva  *—  Ah — yes,  J  see  him  on  the  terrace  :  wearied  of 
tales  of  war,  and  seeking  most  his  reputation  in  his  people's  hearts,  he  issues  forth 
attended  by  his  companion  Vasantaka,  like  the  flower-armed  deity  himself,  descended 
to  take  a  part  in  the  happiness  of  his  worshippers.  I  will  retire  to  my  dwelling,  and 
meditate  in  tranquillity  the  measures  best  adapted  to  ensure  us  a  fortunate  termination 
of  the  task  we  have  begun.  [Exit, 

(  Vatsa  Rdjdy  discovered  seated,  dressed  as  fir  the  spring  fisttval^  and  attended  by  Vasan- 
taka.) 
Vats.  My  friend ! 
Vas.  Your  majesty ! 
Vats.  I  scarcely  can  express  the  content  I  now  eiyoy.     My  kingdom  is  rid  of  every 

foe, 
*  This  VeuantoUawif  MadhiitMioa,  or  Kdmotaava  is  a  festival  held  on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of 
Chaitra,  at  which  Kdmadeva,  the  God  of  Love,  was  fonnerly  wondiipped.  The  seaaon  was  one  of 
much  merriment,  and  the  genial  influence  of  returning  spring  was  hailed  with  music  and  jollity.  Pat 
of  the  amiisement  consisted  in  throwing  over  each  other,  by  means  of  syringes,  water  or  fine  powckr. 
coloured  with  safflron,  or  with  other  yellow  or  red  pinguents,  and  scented  with  perfumes.  A  pyfr 
elegant  missile,  commonly  used  in  some  places,  is  rose  leaves,  large  baskets  and  trays  of  whkk  an 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  festival  of  Kdmadeoa  holds  Its  place  in  the  kaleadar,  but  its  otar 
vance  is  restricted  to  a  few  places.  In  fisct  it  seems  to  have  merged  into  the  Phdigunotaavd  or  Brf, 
ciBlebrated  atnooth  before,  when  the  like  merriment  and  affiision  of  coloured  powder  or  wat«  tsta 
.place.  In  the  south  of  India,  Kdma  Is  worshipped  at  this  period  also,  which  still  taxthm 
the  origin  of  the  festival,  although  it  has  undergone  some  important  modifications  in  date  and 
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Ibe,  tbe  burthen  of  my  goTemment  reposes  on  able  shoulders,  the  seasons  are  fa- 
vourable, and  my  subjects  prosperous  and  happy.  In  the  daughter  of  Pradi/otOy  I 
.have  a  wife  whom  I  adore,  and  in  thee,  Fasaniaka,  a  friend  in  whom  I  can  confide : 
attended  by  thee,  thus,  at  such  a  season,  and  so  disposed,  I  might  fancy  myself,  the 
idelty  of  desire,  and  this  vernal  celebration  held  in  honour  of  myself. 

FIm.  Excuse  me ;  since  you  admit  me  to  be  a  part  of  it,  I  shall  even  claim  the 
whole,  and  so  highly  exalted  by  your  regard,  I  shall  maintain  that  the  festival  is  mine. 
Observe  the  general  joy — as  if  intoxicated  with  delight,  the  people  dance  along  the 
streets,  sporting  merrily  with  each  other's  persons,  and  mutually  scattering  the  yellow 
tinted  fluid.  On  every  side,  the  music  of  the  drum,  and  the  buz  of  frolic  crowds  fill 
«]1  the  air.     The  very  atmosphere  is  of  a  yellow  hue,  with  clouds  of  flowery  fragrance. 

Vats.  Yon  lofVy  mansion  opposite  to  us  is  occupied  by  a  merry  band.  J  knew  not 
that  Kaus&mbi  was  so  wealthy.  She  outvies  the  residence  of  the  God  of  Wealth  ;  her 
numerous  sons  are  clad  in  cloth  of  gold,  sprinkled  with  the  fragrant  dust  of  the  colour 
of  dawn,  or  tinted  with  the  saffron  dye,  decked  with  glittering  ornaments,  and  tossing 
their  heads  proudly  with  splendid  crests,  fit  for  K6.ma  himself.  The  soi>,  plashy  with 
tiie  frequent  shower  and  tread  of  numerous  feet,  is  converted  into  vermillion  paste,  as  the 
artificial  bloom  is  washed  down  from  the  cheeks  of  the  maidens,  and  mingled  with  the 
ground. 

Fas.  See  where  a  coloured  shower  falls  on  a  thick  and  stniggling  crowd,  shrinking 
in  vain  from  the  mischievous  pipes  of  those  mirthful  maids. 

Vats*  I  should  compare  the  city  to  the  subterranean  world,  where  the  Snake  Gods 
dwell.  The  mischievous  pipes  are  crested  snakes — the  scattering  dust,  of  yellow  frag- 
rance, sheds  unearthly  dimness,  and  the  gleaming  tiaras  dart  through  it  such  radiancy 
as  beams  from  the  serpent  jewels. 

Vas.  Look,  Sir,  where  Madamkd  and  ChxUalatika  approach  us-*thelr  gestures  indi- 
cate the  influence  of  the  divinity  of  the  season. 

EnJter  Madtinikd  and  Chutalatikdy 
Two  of  the  Q.ueen*8  atteruiarUs,  dancing  and  singing. 
Mad,  Cool  from  the  southern  mountains  blowing. 
Freshly  swells  the  grateful  breeze. 

Round  with  lavish  bounty  throwing,. 
Fragrance  from  the  waving  trees. 
To  men  below  and  gods  above,. 
The  friendly  messenger  of  Love 
ChtUa,  Lightly  from  the  green  stem  shaken. 

Balmy  flbwrets  scent  the  skies- 
Warm  from  youthful  bosoms  waken 
Infant  passion's  ardent  sighs — 
And  first  the  maiden's  heaving  breast 
Welcomes  its  delightful  guest. 
Both,  Nor  alone  the  tender  blossom 

Opens  to  the  smiling  day. 
Lordly  man's  expanding  bosom. 
Buds  beneath  the  genial  ray ; 

And  Love  his  flowery  bow-string  strains. 
And  o'er  the  world  resistless  reigns. 
Vats.  I  perceive  indeed  the  influence  of  the  season  expressed  in  their  appearance ;  the 
fillet  of  the  one  is  loosened,  and  her  long  tresses  float  dishevelled  to  the  air — thft  nedc- 
lace  of  the  other  seems  too  weighty  for  her  languid  frame,  though  she  plies  her  tink- 
ling anklets  vritli  more  than  wonted  activity. 

Vas,  I  will  gird  up  my  garb,  and  join  them,  shall  I,  in  compliment  to  the'festival  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  has  appended  to  this  collection  of  specimens  of  the  Hindu 
stage,  short  accounts  of  other  Sanscrit  dramas,  inferior  to  those  which 
he  has  translated,  yet  not  without  merit,  though  a  considerable  portion  of 
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theooy  he  says,  would  hsive  ill-repaid  the  labour  of  rendering  them  intb 
the  English  language.  The  particulars  he  has  giyen  of  these  subordinate 
pieces  include  outlines  of  the  plot,  and  occasionally  specimens  of  the  dialogue. 
We  shall  close  our  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  curious  work  with  Mr. 
Wilson's  account  of  one  of  the  minor  pieces  in  the  appendix,  the  Kauhbi 
Servaswa, 

This  is  also  a  Praheuanot  or  farce  In  two  acts,  and  is  especially  a  satire  upon  prineei 
who  addict  themselves  to  idleness  and  sensuality,  and  fail  to  patronise  the  Brahmai. 
The  hero  is  ITalivatsala,  or  the  darling  of  the  age  of  iniquity  ;  be  is  sovereign  of  Dka^ 
mandsdf  or  the  destruction  of  virtue,  and  he  takes  as  his  spiritual  guide,  JTvUrmit' 
panckdnanay  the  Siva  of  iniquity.  8aty6charyaf  a  pious  Brahman,  returned  fton 
Vrind&oany  who  is  treated  by  the  king  and  his  courtiers  with  great  indlgnityy  holds  the 
following  conversation  with  his  brethren  In  jail. 

Satifa,  How  now,  holy  Sirs,  how  fares  it  with  ye? 

J^rahmans,    We  once  had  lands  in  free  gift. 

&x/^a.  What  then? 

JBraftmam,  Why,  know  you  not  the  customs  of  this  country  ?  If  the  god  of  weihh 
owned  lands  here,  that  yielded  but  a  grain  of  corn,  the  king  would  send  him  in  tfaret 
days  to  beg  alms,  clad  in  tatters,  and  with  a  platter  in  his  hand.  The  cbaracterfiUcs 
of  our  sovereign  arc,  love  of  untruth,  passion  for  other  men's  wives,  fondness  for  the 
intoxicating  juice  of  JShang,  esteeni  for  the  wicked,  addiction  to  vice^  asid  detestatioB 
of  virtue. 

Satya.  You  say  right.  What  chance  is  there  for  the  good  ?  The  king  is  unwise^ 
his  associates  are  wicked,  his  chief  counsellor  is  a  knave,  and  his  mimster  a  sccNiodnk 
Ytt  the  people  are  many ;  why  is  not  such  misconduct  resented  ? 

Brakmans,  The  manners  of  the  people  are  equally  depraved ;  tbey  are  valiaot  is 
oppression,  skilful  in  falsehood,  and  persevering  only  in  contempt  for  the  pious. 

Satya,  How  are  the  scribes  ? 

Brahmans,  They  collect  the  revenues  by  any  expedient,  and  vigilantly  Inflict  poiat 
ties  on  the  wise.  The  Brahmans  are  not  allowed  to  keep  even  the  dust  upon  their 
bodies ;  the  dust  accumulated  on  their  feet  is  claimed  by  the  Kayeths,  What  can  we 
say  of  this  reign  ?  The  dumb  alone  speak  truth,  the  deaf  hear  the  law,  the  sons  of  the 
barren  are  well  behaved,  the  blind  behold  the  observance  of  the  Scriptures. 

Satya.  "Why  do  not  men  of  merit  quit  the  country  ? 

Brahmtmi,  Our  dwellings  have  been  given  to  courtesans,  our  lands  to  drunkani^ 
and  we  are  detained  in  prison  for  what  our  ancestors  expended. 

Satya,  I  have  heard  enough.  It  is  sinful  to  liold  any  communication  with  the  pro- 
fane.    Better  fortune  attend  you ! 

There  is  some  bitterness  In  this,  and  there  is  also  some  humour  In  the  piece,  espe- 
cially at  the  expence  of  the  General  Samara  Jambuka,  the  jadcall  of  war,  who  boasts 
that  he  can  cleave  a  roll  of  butter  with  his  falchion,  and  Is  said  to  tremble  from  top  to 
toe  at  the  approach  of  a  mosquito.  There  Is  also  some  rather  bold  censure  of  the  Immo- 
ralities of  the  Furanas, 

Dhermdnaia,  What  says  the  law  ?    Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Kukerma,  The  language  of  fools.  So  much  of  the  law  as  the  sages  and  gods  them- 
selves observed,  be  our  guide,  not  such  commands  as  tbey  contemned,  like  this.  Indn 
deceived  the  wife  of  Gautama*  Chandra  carried  off  the  bride  of  his  Guru,  Yama 
eijoyed  the  spouse  of  Pdndu  in  her  husband's  shape,  and  Mddhava  debauched  the 
vrives  of  all  the  cow.herds  of  Vrinddvan,  Those  conceited  fools,  the  PatuUtSf  imagin- 
ing themselves  sages,  alone  have  made  this  a  sin. 

J)herm»  But  this  Is  the  precept  of  the  Riskis,    How  answer  you  to  that? 

JTitkerma,  They  were  Impostors.  Becoming  too  old  to  relish  pleasure,  they  con- 
demned It,  and  out  of  envy  forbade  to  others  what  they  could  no  longer  enjoy  them- 
selves. 

All,  Very  true,  very  true.    We  never  heard  such  orthodox  doctrine  before. 

In 
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•Id  consequence  of  this  and  similar  decisions,  the  king  orders  vice  to  be  proclaimed 
virtue  bj  beat  of  drum,  an4  the  piece  concludes  with  the  perpetual  banishment  of  |dl 
the  Brahmans. 

There  is  more  humour  in  this  than  any  of  the  other  farces,  and  less  indecency, 
aUhough  it  is  tiot  wholly  free  from  the  ordinary  fault  of  these  attempts  at  wit.  Hindu 
comedy,  however,  is  not  worse  than  the  old  comedy  of  the  Greeks  in  this  respect,  and 
ttke  indelicacy  is  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  constitution  of  society  in  both 
instances,  and  the  exclusion  of  women  from  public  entertainments. 

The  ^atUtUca  Serviuwa  is  the  composition  of  a  pandit  named  Gopinatli :  the  date  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ancient,  as  it  was  written  for  representation  at 
the  autumnal  festival  of  the  Durgd  Ptfjd,  a  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal, and  no  doubt,  as  there  practised,  of  comparatively  modern  institution. 

We  are  not  tempted  to  overburthen  the  reader  with  general  reflections  upon 
these  interesting  specimens  of  a  branch  of  Hindu  composition  hitherto  so  littld 
known.  The  copious  analyses  and  extracts  we  have  given  of  the  respective 
pieces,  and  the  brief  critical  remarks  bestowed  upon  each,  will  almost  put  him  in 
a  condition  to  appreciate  their  merits ;  and  to  attempt  a  laboured  comparison 
between  the  Hindu  and  other  dramas  would  be  a  waste  of  the  reader's  time, 
as  well  as  our  own.  There  is  an  air  of  originality  about  the  Hindu  4rama :  ail 
coincidences,  whether  technical  or  otherwise,  between  it  and  others,  are  ob- 
viously accidental.  A  people  like  the  Hindus,  whose  religion,  character^ 
manners,  and  institutions  are  so  peculiar,  must  discover,  in  that  department 
of  its  literature  wherein  those  peculiar  properties  are  visible,  broad  lines  of 
distinctioD  which  would  necessarily  isolate  it. 

The  dramatic  literature  of  the  Hindus  will,  we  think,  ^obtain  for  them  a 
reputation  amongst  western  nations  not  yet  conceded  to  their  epic  and  narra- 
tive poetry,  and  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  reconcile  European  students  to  the 
cultivation  of  Sanscrit  learning. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  amongst  Asiatic  poets,  there  are  certain 
&vourite  objects,  in  each  country,  which  are  employed  in  metapBors  and 
amiles  so  frequency  that  the  repetition  becomes  almost  nauseous*  Flowers, 
for  example — the  Persian  poets  illustrate  their  sentiments  by  incessant  allusions 
to  the  rose;  the  Chinese  bards  pay  assiduous  court  to  the  peach-blosspm ;  and 
those  of  Hindustan  are  tiresome  in  their  applications  of  the  lotus :  in  one  of 
the  plays  before  us,  Vikrama  and  Urvast,  the  lotus  is  introduced  in  varioils 
comparisons,  illustrations,  and  metaphors,  nearly  twenty  times !  It  should  be 
observed  that  this  flower  is  considered  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one  expandiiig 
with  the  rising  sun,  the  other  with  the  moon :  it  thence  supplies  a  great 
variety  of  similitudes.  The  lotus  is,  moreover,  a  sacred  plant  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Hindus,  and  is  occasionally  employed  by  their  writers  iHth  special 
reference  to  some  deity. 

We  cannot  terminate  our  notice  of  this  edition  of  Hindu  plays  without  a 
distinct  testimony  to  the  singular,  merits  of  the  editor,  who  has  displayed 
bis  various  talents  to  great  advantage.  Perhaps  no  oriental  scholar,  so  pro- 
foundly versed  in  Sanscrit  learning  as  Mr.  Wilson,  could  bring  to  the  task  so 
many  other  essential  qualifications  as  bimsdf. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  MR.  MILL'S  "  HISTORY  OP  BRITISH  INDIA." 

PREFATORY    REMARKS. 

The  following  observations  are  offered  with  the  view  of  obviating^  in  some 
measure,  the  serious  mischief  which  Mr.  Mill's  History  of  British  India  is 
calculated  to  occasion.  No  one  who  has  read  that  extraordinary  performance 
can  hesitate  to  admit,  that  its  tendency  is  to  lower  the  East-India  Company  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Mr.  Mill  has,  indeed,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  eulogized  the  Company  in  regard  to  their  intentions  towards  the 
people  of  India,  but  these  praises  can  have  no  other  efiect  than  that  of  exciting 
a  smile  by  their  outrageous  contradiction  to  the  inferences  forced  upon  the 
reader  by  the  general  tenour  of  the  History.  In  spite  of  these  eulogies,  the 
following  are  the  impressions  which  the  work  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
produce:— that  the  Company  owe  their  origin,  as  a  mercantile  body,  to  an 
odious  and  impolitic  spirit  of  monopoly ;  that  their  existence  in  that  capacity 
has  occasioned,  and  still  occasions,  a  heavy  loss  to  the  nation  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view ;  that  in  their  territorial  and  political  character,  most  of  the 
measures  by  which  they  have  acquired  the  great  British  empire  in  the  East, 
are  of  a  nature  which  is  calculated  to  reflect  disgrace  upon  'the  British  name; 
whilst  in  the  government  of  that  empire,  ^he  whole  of  their  policy,  foreign 
and  domestic,  displays  marks  of  the  grossest  injustice,  ignorance,  and  folij, 
and  has  now  placed  the  people  of  India  in  a  worse  situation  than  that  in  which 
they  were  before  their  subjection  to  British  sway.  No  reader  of  Mr.  Mill's 
history  wiH  dispute  the  truth  of  the  eharaeter  here  given  of  its  nature  and  ten- 
dency ;  and  it  will  moreover  be  abundantly  established  by  the  succeeding 
extracts. 

That  the  work  is  adapted  to  produce  extensive  mischief  is  evident  from  the 
following  considerations.  It  happens,  unfortunately,  to  be  the  only  general 
history  of  British  India  in  existence,  and  it  is  read,  consequently,  by  every 
-one  who  wishes  to  acquire  that  political  knowledge  of  our  Indian  possessions, 
which  no  work  except  a  general  history  is  able  to  convey ;  and  as  it  displays 
thronghout  marks  of  extensive  learning  and  laborious  research,  the  reader  finds 
a  difficulty  in  believing,  that  an  author  who  manifests  such  uncommon  industry 
in  the  collection  of  his  fiicts,  can  err  very  far  in  his  inferences :  the  delusioa 
being  strengthened  by  the  invariable  tone  of  self-confidence  in  which  all  the 
arguments  are  delivered.  To  these  causes  we  must  consider  it  to  be  owing^ 
that  the  work,  though  composed  in  a  style  repulsive,  and  in  some  parts  offen- 
sive, has  passed  through  several  editions  in  England, '  and  has  already  been 
translated  into  a  foreign  language.  It  would  be  trifling  with  the  timte  of  the 
reader  to  use  arguments  to  prove,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  errors 
contained  in  this  History  must  produce  the  worst  effects  on  the  public  mind 
in  England,  in  young  men  going  out  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the 
East-India  Company,  and  likewise  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  East. 

The  only  efficacious  method  of  counteracting  the  evils  arising  from  Mr. 
Mill's  work,  would  be  to  compile  another  entire  history  of  British  India ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  mueh  good  may  be  effected  by  pointing  out  some 
among  the  numerous  errors  he  has  committed  both  in  his  facts  and  in  his  reason- 
ings. The  exposure  of  these  errors  will  certainly  tend  to  dinunish  his  genend 
authority  as  a  writer ;  it  will  prove  him  not  to  be  that  historical  and  political 
oracte  which  he  imagines  himself  to  be,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 

he 
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he  is  considered  by  roany  pther»^  and  in  this  manner  it  will  counteract  much' 
of  the  mischief,  until  the  appearance  of  a  more  just  and  candid  history  may 
entirely  supersede  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mill. 
-  That  a  history  of  this  nature  may  soon  be  given  to  the  world  is  most  anxiously 
to  be  wished ;  and  the  author  of  the  following  observations  cannot  avoid  flat- 
tering himself,  that  they  may  possibly  hasten  the  appearance  of  so  desirable 
and  important  an  accession  to  the  literature  of  Britain* 

Observations  on  Book  Ist. 

(From  1527  to  1707.) 

In  the  first  book  of  Mr.  Mill's  History,  the  fact  most  worthy  of  notice  is, 

that  throughout  the  period  it  embraces,  it  represents  the  East-India  Compan^r 

in  the  light  of  a  body  of  men  maintaining  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 

impolitic  and  unjust  monopoly  by  unjust  and  frequently  atrocious  measures. 

In  his  observations  on  this  book,  the  writer  will  first  endeavour  to  shew  that 

the  character  which  it  affixes  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  Company  is  a  gross 

calumny;  and  then  point  out  several  other  errors  committed  by  Mr.  Mill  both 

In  his  fbcts  and  reasonings. 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  book  it  is  stated,  that  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  Company,  in  the  trading  license  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir  Edward 
Michelborne  in  1604,  was  compensated  in  1609,  "  when  the  facility  and  indis- 
cretion of  King  James  encouraged  the  Company  to  aim  at  a  removal  of  those 
restrictions  which  the  more  cautious  policy  of  Elizabeth  had  imposed."*    A 
little  farther  on  they  are  censured  for  following  the  example  of  all  other  exclu- 
sive companies,  in  treating  ''  every  proposal  for  a  participation  in  their  traffic 
as  a  proposal  for  their  ruin."-|-    In  chapter  3d,  speaking  of  the  license  to  trade 
given  by  Charles  I.  in  1634  to  Sir  William  Courten,  Mr.  Mill  tells  us  that 
**  the  inability  early  and  constantly  displayed  by  the  Company  to  sustain  even 
the  slightest  competition  is  a  sympton  of  inherent  infirmities.''^:    In  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter,  the  success  of  the  Company  in  obtaining  a  renewal  of  their 
charter  in  1661  is  sarcastically  ascribed  to  the'*  predilection  of  Charles  II.  and 
his  ministers  for  easy  rules  of  government."^     Shortly  afterwards  we  are  told, 
diat '' the  Company  were  again  threatened  (1683)  by  that  competition  with 
their  fellow  citizens  which  they  have  always  regarded  as  their  greatest  misfor- 
tune." ||     Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  chapter,  they  are  represented  as 
struggling  against  '^  the  principles  of  liberty,  now  better  understood,  and  actuat- 
ing more  strongly  the  minds  of  Englishmen  ;"t  and  a  few  pages  farther,  in 
relating  the  application  made  to  the  legislature  by  the  association  of  merchants, 
which  afterwards  became  the  English  Company,  Mr.  Mill  thus  expresses  him- 
self: *'  The  new  associators,  though  thus  strong  against  the  particular  pleas  of 
^eir  opponents,  were  debarred  the  use  of  those  important  arguments  which 
bore  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion;   and  which,  even  in  that  age,  were 
urged  with  great  force  against  the  Company.    They,  who  were  themselves 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  monopoly,  could  not  proclaim  the  evils  which  it  was 
the  nature  of  monopoly  to  produce."**  . 

Whilst  Mr.  Mill  thus  speaks  of  the  exclusive  privileges  possessed  by  the 
Company,  he  represents  many  of  the  measures,  which  they  adopted  for  tke 
preservation  of  those  privileges,  as  acts  of  a  most  criminal  nature.    It  is  in. 
this  light,-  especially,  that  he  endeavours  to  place  the  following  proceedings » 
the  obtaining  power  from  the  Crown  in  1624  to  try  their  servants  ialbdia-l^- 

martial 
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martial  law;*  the  proouriag  the  powers  of  admh^lty  jurkdictioa  (in  1683)  t» 
8e»2«  ttnd  condemn  the  ships  of  interlopers  in  India  ;f  and  the  general  sereritj 
with  which  they  prosecuted  all  infractions  of  their  chartered  rights.^: 

In  order  to  perceive  the  extreme  injustice  of  attempting  to  bring  odien  on 
the  Company's  exclusive  privileges,  we  have  to  attend  to  the  following  consi- 
derations: 

The  Company  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrj^ng  on  trade  widi  • 
distant  and  almost  unknown  country,  and  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
Spain,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  empire  in  Europe,  which  claimed  the 
right  of  an  exclusive  commerce  with  the  East-Indies,  and  which,  by  the  pos> 
session  of  considerable  territories  with  forts  and  harbours  in  different  parts  of 
Asia^  seemed  capable  of  rendering  every  attempt  by  other  nations  to  navigste 
the  Indian  ocean  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger.  Five  yean 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Company,  the  Dutch  had  commenced  a  trade 
with  the  East,  and  they  soon  evinced  their  intention  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Portuguese,  by  occupying  harbours  and  building  forts  in  those  parts  with 
which  they  established  an  intercourse ;  and  whilst  the  English  were  prohibited 
by  the  Portuguese  ftom  trading  with  one  quarter  of  India,  they  soon  recdved 
a  similar  prohibition  from  the  Dutch  in  regard  to  another. 

The  general  nature  of  the  competition  which  the  Company  had  to  sustain 
in  the  East,  during  the  first  century  of  their  history,  cannot  be  better  shewn 
than  by  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Mill's  History : 

The  rivalship  between  the  East- India  Company  and  the  otlier  nations  of  Europe 
includes,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  principal  incidents  of  their  history.  Tlie  Portu- 
guese, on  the  pretence  of  discovery,  had  long  maintained  an  exclusive  claim  to  the 
passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  they  had,  partly  by  conquest,  partly  by  agr»> 
men^  made  themselves  masters  of  Goa,  Bombay,  and  other  places  on  the  Mahte 
coast ;  of  Aden,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea ;  of  Ormus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  of 
part  of  the-  Malay  coast,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  of  the  Molucca  islands,  and  of  the 
coasts  of  Ceylon,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Eastern  islands ;  they  were  possessed  of 
factories  in  Bengal  and  in  Siam  ;  and  they  had  erected  Macao  on  the  coast  of  Cbioa.} 
At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  commenced  their  voyages  to  the  East,  the  crown  of  Sptii 
was  engaged  in  enterprizes  of  so  much  importance  in  other  quarters,  and  so  modi 
engrossed  with  the  contemplation  of  its  splendid  empire  in  the  New  World,  that  tbe 
acquisitions,  in  the  East-Indies,  of  the  Portuguese,  now  become  its  subjects,  vrere 
treated  with  comparative  neglect.  The  Dutch,  accordingly,  who  entered  upon  the 
trade  with  India  with  considerable  resources  and  the  utmost  ardour,  were  enabled  to 
supplant  the  Portuguese  in  the  spice  trade,  and,  after  a  struggle,  to  expel  them  from 
the  Molucca  islands.  ||  While  the  want  of  funds  almost  annihilated  the  operations  of 
the  Company's  agents  in  every  part  of  India ;  and  while  they  complained  that  the  com- 
petition of  the  ships  of  the  merchant  adventurers  rendered  it,  as  usual,  impracticride 
for  them  to  trade  with  a  profit  in  the  markets  of  India ;  the  Dutch  pursued  their  ad> 
vantages  against  the  Portuguese.  They  had  acquired  possession  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  in  the  year  1656-57,  blockaded  the  port  of  Goa  ;  afler  which  they  medi- 
tated an  attack  upon  the  small  island  of  Diu,  which  commanded  the  entrance  iaCo  Ik 
harbour  of  Swally.  From  the  success  of  these  plans  they  expected  a  complete  com- 
mand of  the  navigation  on  that  side  of  India,  and  t/ie  power  rf  im§)oang  on  the  JSngSi 
trade  duties  under  which  it  would  be  unable  to  stand,^ 

Such  is  the  view  given  by  Mr.  Mill  himself  of  the  opposition  which  the 
Company  experienced  from  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch ;  cmd  when  we  reBeci, 
moreover,  on  the  sanguinary  contests  in  which  they  were,  as  a  necessary  coa- 

sequence, 
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sequence,  frequently  engaged  witb  those  two  nations,  we  see  clearly  that  the 
competition  to  be  sustained  was  no  less  of  a  warlike  than  a  mercantile  character. 
It  is  upon  this  ground  that  their  claim  to  exclusive  privileges  is  completely 
justified.  In  order  to  continue  their  commerce  with  India,  it  was  necessary 
fbr  them  to  obtain,  not  only  the  usual  gains  upon  commercial  capital,  but  so 
nuch  additional  profit  as  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  expence  which  a  istate  of 
hostility  rendered  unavoidable.  Their  adversaries  having  acquired  territory, 
•nd  established  forts  as  well  as  factories  in  different  parts  of  India,  the  Com* 
peny,  for  their  own  preservation,  were  forced  to  follow  that  example ;  and 
•U  they  had  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  expense  of*  this  necessary  course  of 
policy  were  the  profits  which  an  exclusive  trade  alone  could  realize.  Mr.  Mill, 
indeed,  endeavours  to  point  out  a  way  in  which  Great  Britain  might  hav6 
ifentinued  her  commerce  with  the  East  without  bestowing  exclusive  privil^es 
on  any  particular  association.  He  observes  that,  **  as  to  warlike  competition,  a 
&w  ships  of  war,  with  a  few  companies  of  marines,  employed  by  the  government, 
would  have  yielded  far  more  security  than  all  the  efforts  which  a  feeble  joint 
gtock  could  make."*  The  observation  betrays  a  remarkable  ignorance  of,  or 
iMttention  to,  this  fact — ^namely,  that  without  forts,  harbours,  ^nd  naval 
stations,  such  as  had  been  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  a  fleet  of 
men-of-war  sent  to  the  Indian  ocean  could  have  been  of  little  or  no  service. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  government,  it  is  certain,  did  not  think  proper  to 
take  upon  itself  the  protection  of  the  Company's  trade  in  the  East.  Under 
those  circumstances,  therefore,  that  body  were  entitled  to  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges by  which  alone  their  commerce  could  be  preserved  from  destruction. 

We  shall  now  see  that  Mr.  Mill,  in  endeavouring  to  stamp  an  odious  cha- 
racter on  the  Company's  monopoly,  has  not  more  sinned  against  justice  than  in 
tlie  manner  he  has  thought  proper  to  speak  of  the  principal  measures  by  which 
they  sought  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  their  chartered  rights. 

Of  the  petition  presented  by  the  Company  to  the  crown  in  16£4,  for  power 
to  try  their  servants  abroad  by  martial  law,  Mr.  Mill  speaks  in  the  following 
seyere  terms :— ''  It  appears  not  that  any  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
their  request,  or  that  any  parliamentary  proceeding  for  transferring  unlimited 
power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  was  deemed  a  necessary 
ceremony."  The  first  thing,  which  strikes  our  attention  in  reference  to  this 
point,  is,  that  throughout  the  period  of  eighty-four  years  comprehended 
between  1624  and  the  year  with  which  the  first  book  terminates,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  single  instance  in  which  this  power  of  martial  law  was 
abused.  In  several  cases  the  power  of  martial  law  was  exercised,  and  all  these 
serve  to  shew  the  expediency,  or  rather  the  necessity^  of  vesting  the  Company 
with  the  power  in  question ;  but  not  one  instance  is  mentioned  of  this  power 
b^ng  abused.  This  consideration  must  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  that,  on 
the  score  of  humanity,  it  was  no  objectionable  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  to  procure  the  right  of  exercising  martial  law. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  obtained  by  the  Com- 
pany in  1683,  the  language  of  Mr.  Mill  is  marked  with  the  utmost  asperity. 
**  The  Company,"  he  observes,  "  not  satisfied  with  the  power  which  they  had 
already  obtained  of  common  and  martial  law,  and  of  seizing,  with  their  pro- 
perty, and  sending  to  England  as  many  of  their  countrymen  as  their  interests 
or  caprice  might  direct,  still  called  for  a  wider  range  of  authority;  and' under 
the  favour  of  government,  which  they  now  enjoyed,  obtained  the  powers  .of 

almiralty 
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admiralty  Jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  condemnlngy  safe  fnm 
the  review  of  the  courts  of  municipal  law  in  England,  the  ships  of  the  int» 
lopers."*  Speaking  of  the  exercise  by  the  Company  of  these  powers  of 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Mill  obserres,  that  that  body  **  proce«led,  u  t 
spirit  of  virulence,  to  extinguish  the  hated  competition  of  the  general  traders;" 
and,  he  adds,  that  the  *'  cruelty  which  marked  their  proceedings  would  be 
hardly  credible,  if  it  were  less  strongly  attested."f  After  all  this,  a  reader 
is  prepared  to  expect  a  long  series  of  atrocities  committed  by  the  Compmf 
against  the  interlopers ;  but  he  finds,  to  his  astonishment,  that  nothing  ftrdicr 
is  alleged  than  that  they  seized  and  imprisoned,  or  sent  home,  a  certan 
number  of  individuals  whose  appearance  on  the  Indian  ocean  of  itself  yiolated 
both  the  rights  of  the  Company  and  the  laws  of  England.  The  most  ta^k 
justification,  however,  of  the  Company's  conduct  may  be  found  in  Mr.  MilPi 
own  words.    Speaking  of  the  period  with  which  we  are  engaged,  he  says : 

As  ihe  science  and  art  of  government  were  still  so  imperfect  as  to  be  very  unequal  It 
the  suppression  of  crime,  and  robberies  and  murders  were  prevalent  even  in  the  bat 
regulated  countries  in  Europe ;  so  depredation  was  committed  on  the  ocean  under  nS 
less  restraint,  and  pirates  abounded,  wherever  the  amount  of  property  at  sea  afibidid 
an  adequate  temptation.    The  fame  of  Indian  riches  attracted  to  the  Indian  seas  ad- 
venturers of  all  nations,  some  of  whom  were  professed  pirates ;  others,  men  pnfenisg 
honest  trade,  though,  when  they  found  themselves  debarred  from  this  source  of  prait 
by  the  pretensions  and  of  power  monopoly,  they  had  no  such  aversion  to  ^ncy  as  to 
reject  the  only  other  source  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  partake.     The  modentioa 
which,  during  some^few  years,  the  Company  had  found  it  prudent  to  observe  in  tbdr 
operations  for  restraining  the  resort  of  private  traders  to  India,  had  permitted  the 
increase  of  the  predatory  adventurers.     As  vessels  belonging  to  Mogul  subjects  ftU 
occasionally  into  the  hands  of  plunderers  of  the  English  nation,  the  Mogul  government, 
too  ignorant  and  headlong  to  be  guided  by  any  but  the  rudest  appearances,  held  the 
Company  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  their  countrymen;  and  sometimes  proceeded  to 
such  extremities  as  to  confiscate  their  goods  and  confine  their  servants. 

Is  it  not  almost  incredible  that  the  same  person  who  could  write  thus  should 
apply  the  epithet  of  "  cruel "  to  such  measures  as  the  seizing  and  sendiif 
to  England  individuals  whose  appearance  alone  on  the  Indian  ocean  amounted 
to  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  laws  of  their  countiy? 
Under  any  circumstances  the  Company  would  have  been  justified  in  eih 
deavouring  to  suppress  the  contraband  trade  in  question,  but  most  especially 
wfien  it  subjected  them  to  the  plunder,  confiscation,  and  other  evils,  whidi 
Mr.  Mill  describes  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  the 
resort  of  the  interlopers  to  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  in  maintaining  a  contrary 
opinion,  afler  the  facts  he  himself  relates,  he  is  evidently  guilty  of  an  incoih 
sistency  which  may  be  regarded  as  astonishing. 

With  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  against  particular  interloper^ 
Mr.  Mill  is  able  to  mention  only  a  single  case  in  the  first  century  of  their 
history,  in  which  the  justice  of  their  conduct  can  be  considered  in  the  leatf 
doubtful ;  and  in  this  it  is  nothing  more  than  doubtful.  The  case  is  diat  of 
Skinner,  memorable  from  the  contest  to  which  it  gave  rise  between  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament.  The  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell  had  granted 
permission  to  private  traders  to  carry  on  commerce  with  the  East ;  but  thfa 
licence  was  withdrawn  in  1657,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Company  caused 
the  ship  and  merchandize  of  Skinner  in  India  to  be  seized.  Skinner  svemd 
that  he  had  fitted  out  his  adventure  before  the  licence  for  private  trade  wai 

withdrawp; 
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withdrawn ;  the  Company  mdntained  that  he  had  commenced  his  voyage  after 
the  revocation  of  the  license ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  doubtful  which  party  was 
in  the  right ;  at  least  the  matter  is  left  totally  uncertain  by  Macpherson,  the 
only  authority  that  Mr.  Mill  has  quoted  upon  the  subject.  Skinner  carried  his 
case  at  once  to  the  House  of  Lords  :  and  the  Company  having  appealed  to  the 
Commons  against  the  right  of  the  Upper  House  to  take  cognizance  of  a  case 
which  did  not  come  before  it  by  appeal  from  an  inferior  court,  a  violent  dispute 
took  place  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  course  of  which 
Skinner  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  Commons,  whilst  the  Governor^ 
^puty  Governor,  and  two  other  directors  of  the  Company,  received  the  same 
severe  treatment  from  the  Upper  House.  The  dispute  reached  so  great  a 
Iidghty  that  the  King,  after  adjourning  the  two  houses  no  less  than  seven  times, 
finally  prevailed  on  them  to  erase  all  the  votes  and  resolutions  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  their  journals  ;*  and  Skinner  received  no  award  of  damages  against 
the  Company.  In  the  account  of  this  case,  while  Mr.Mill  takes  care  to  relate, 
yery  feelingly,  that  Skinner  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  Commons,  h^ 
omits  all  mention  of  the  Upper  House  having  exercised  the  same  severity 
against  the  principal  officers  of  the  Company  ;f  and,  in  conclusion,  although 
Bfacpherson,  the  sole  authority  he  quotes,  leaves  it  a  matter  of  total 
uncerf^nty  whether  Skinner  was  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  his  losses, 
Mr.  Mill  thus  expresses  himself  :t — "A  contest,  of  which  both  parties  (Lords 
and  Commons)  were  tired,  being  thus  ended,'' the  sacrifice  and  ruin  of  an  indi- 
Tidaal  appeared,  as  usual,  of  little  importance.  Skinner  had  no  redress." 
The  whole  account  may  be  dismissed  with  the  single  remark,  that  it  forms  a 
lair  specimen  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  history  appears  to  have  been  written 
throughout. 

Having  endeavoured  to  expose  the  principal  fault  in  Mr,  Mill's  first  book-^ 
namely,  the  calumnious  spirit  in  which  it  speaks  of  the  Company's  exclusive 
privileges,  and  of  the  measures  by  which  they  guarded  their  rights,  the  writer 
will  briefly  notice  several  other  errors  which  it  discovers ;  beginning  with  one 
which  partakes  of  the  leading  defect  just  mentioned. 

Speaking  with  the  most  philosophic  coolness  of  the  massacre  of  Amboyna, 
Mr.  Mill  remarks,  that  although  'the  sufferers  in  that  dreadful  atrocity  were 
innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  them,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Dutch  did  not  feel  fully  persuaded  of  their  guilt.  H|s  ground  for  this  opinion 
18  the  impossibility  of  suspecting  that  men  reared  in  European  society,  and' 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  should  cruelly  put  to  death  so  piany  human^ 
beings  whom  they  knew  to  be  innocent.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  a  person^' 
possessed  of  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  mankind  as  is  displayed  in  Mr* 
Blill's  writings,  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  massacre  of  Aroboyna  was  alto- 
gether so  black  an  atrocity  as  is  commonly  imagined ;  but  on  reading  a  little 
farther  we  are  sensibly  mortified  to  find  that  this  lenient  view  of  human  nature 
18  confined  to  the  Dutch,  or  at  least  that  it  does  not  extend  to  the  English, 
once  Mr.  Mill  can  believe,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  writer,  that  about  the 
time  of  the  massacre,  the  English  East-India  Company  **  were  in  the  regular 
habit  of  perpetrating  tortures  upon  their  own  countrymen,  and  even  their 
own  servants — of  torturing  to  death  by  whips  or  famine  !"J    He  considers  a 

sufficient 

•  See  Pari.  Hbt.  ad  an.  1670»  and  Macpherson's  Annals,  vol.  ii*  p.  493. 

t  It  it  possible  that  Mr.  Mill  may  not  have  read  the  account  of  Skinner's  case  fai  the  ParliaAflntary 
Hktory.  which  relates  the  imprisoaunent  of  the  Company's  officeis  }jf  order  of  the  House  of  Lradlt 
If  soy  he  has  in  this  instance  been  guilty  of  gross  n^ligence. 

X  Page  89.  §  Page  49,  note. 
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sufficient  proof  of  such  facts  as  tbese  to  be  furnished  by  the  sole  unsupported 
authority  of  Hamilton,  an  ignorant,  illiterate  interloper,  who  lived  long 
after  the  alleged  crimes  are  alleged  to  have  been  committed^  and  who 
was  prompted  by  motives  of  revenge  to  represent  the  conduct  and  dia- 
racter  of  the  Company  in  the  blackest  colours.  It  may  be  deemed  truly  mar- 
vellous that  a  writer,  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  Dutcb, 
without  a  persuasion  of  the  guilt  of  their  victims,  were  cs^able  of  perpetrating 
the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  should  think  such  slender  and  doubtful  authority 
sufficient  to  convict  his  own  countrymen  of  equal  atrocities. 

In  page  26,  Mr.  Mill  represents  an  engagement,  near  Swally,  between  smw 
of  the  Company's  ships  and  the  Portuguese,  to  have  occurred  in  1611,  whM 
Mr.  Brtice,  his  sole  authority,  says  it  took  place  in  the  November  of  die 
following  year;  and  in  the  same  page  he  tells  us  that  the  phirmaun  of  Jehaa- 
euire,  authorizing  the  first  establishment  of  the  English  in  the  peninsula  of 
Hindoostan,  was  received  at  Suratin  January  1612,  although  Mr.  Bruce^  i^sia 
his  sole  authority,  places  that  event  in  1613.*  We  are  informed  in  psgeSS 
that  Ceylon  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  eastern  islands,  notwithstan&if 
that  its  inferiority  in  value  to  Java  is  so  well  known.  In  page  48^  Holland  if 
carelessly  mentioned  as  being  a  kingdom  at  the  commencement  of  the  seVen^ 
teenth  century,  although  it  had  then,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  been 
a  republic ;  and  in  page  60,  it  is  related  that  contentions  were  running  hi|^ 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament  in  1635,  although  in  that  y^r  no 
parliament  was  in  being,  and  none  existed  between  1629  and  1640.  Speaki^gi 
ip  page  79,  of  the  charter  for  which  the  Company  applied  to  Oliver  Crqia- 
welPs  government  in  16579  Mr.  Mill  states  that  it  is  not  ascertaiped  whether  it 
was  ever  received ;  whilst  Mr.  Bruce,  in  this  case  also  the  sole  authority  thit 
is  quoted,  asserts  positively  that  it  wa^  received.-|- 

These  are  some  of  the  errors  into  which  Mr.  Mill  has  fallen  ip  sq  short  a 
space  as  his  first  book ;  and  although  they  are  by  no  means  of  the  same  ttmtt' 
quence  as  that  capital  defect  of  the  history,  which  consists  ip  the  spirit  of 
calumny  towards  the  Company,  which  it  so  constantly  displajg,  it  is  of  |icnim 
inaportance  to  point  them  out,  since  ttx\  exaggerated  idea  has  certainly  bva 
formed  of  the  accuracy  of  this  writer  with  regard  to  facts.  There  are  naoj 
persons,  entertaining  a  very  mean  opinion  of  Mr.  Mill's  reasqnings,  who  ^ 
forward  to  express  much  admiration  of  the  pains  he  has  employed  ip  the 
collection  of  facts ;  but  the  errors  which  have  been  noticed,  together  with  the 
ipany  that  remain  to  be  pointed  out,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  aocur^q 
of  the  historian  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  frequently  imagined. 

•  See Bruce'f  Annate,  vol.L  p.  164.  f  n^d.,  p.  BSSK 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  ROUTE  THROUGH  MYSORE,  THE  COOB.Q 
COUNTRY,  CANARA,  AND  MALABAR; 

Perfbrmed  in  the  course  of  a  Survey^  in  the  Tears  1804  and  1805, 

BY   THE   LATE   LIEUT.    COL.   WM.   LAMBtON. 

MuLLAPUNNABETTA  IS  npticed  Only  as  being  one  of  my  principal  stations  iu 
carrying  on  the  survey,  and  whose  meridian  has  been  fixed  with  great  accuracy^ 
It  is  a  hill  lying  about  seven  miles  nearly  west  from  Chenroypatam,  and  has  a 
pagoda  on  the  summit,  on  the  platform  of  which  is  the  station  marked  by  » 
•mall  mill-stone.  Its  situation  is  very  favourable  for  being  of  use  in  the  sur- 
V0JP8  of  roads,  &c.,  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many  others  whose  posi- 
tions have  been  detef  rained.  It  lies  in  latitude  W  55'  07''  N.,  and  longitude 
from  Madras  observatory  3*=^  57'  5y  W. 

From  this  hill  is  seen  a  great  extent  of  country.  There  is  a  full  vi^w  of  tbo 
moHntaias  which  form  the  range  of  western^  ghauts,  of  the  Bababooden  hills,- 
mud  others  in  that  direction.  All  this  district,  and  particularly  that  part  pf  it 
^^g  to  the  north-west,  abounds  with  large  fortified  villages,  the  most  respec- 
tid>l6  and  populous  of  any  in  the  Mysoor  country,  Chenro^patam,  Hassen^ 
tmd  Bailoor,  are  9II  seeti  from  Mullapunnabetta,  and  the  more  distant  objecta 
mre  numerous,  the  whol6  extent  from  the  Shevagunga  and  Saven-droog  range 
to  th^  western  ghauts  being  visible,  and  contain^  .1^  vast  number  of  promioenl 
olgeCts  weU  adapted  for  military  surveys.  The  country  from  the  north,  round 
by  tke  eastward  to  the  south,  appears  like  a  vast  plain  richly  cultivated,  well 
mi^pHed  with  water,  and  adapted  for  every  kind  of  military  movement.  Thd 
greai  road  from  Chenroypuftum  to  Monjerabad  (Masses  near  the  foot  of  thtf 
bilL 

:  November  !B3d.— -Left  Mallapunnabettii  and  marched  to  Kubbetta,  abput 
twelve  miles  to  the  westward.  The  road  is  a  by-path  the  whole  way;  the 
country  is.a  little  broken  and  partly  cultivated,  with  plenty  df  water.  The 
ground  adboits  of  strong  positions,  being  defended  on  every  side  by  hills,  and 
pegoda^  on  the  tops  of  them,  with  small  ridges,  tanks,  &c.,  and  sufficient 
apece  for  large  encampments.  The  village  of  Kuij^tta  is  to  the  S.'£.  of  the 
bill,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  it.  , 

.  November  €4th. — Marched  to  Koondoorbetta,  being  distant  about  twelve 
Milee  nearly  ia  a  W.S. W.  direction*  The  country  is  much  broken,  though  the 
road  admits  of  being  made  good.  The  features  of  the  country  here  are  altor 
pother  different  from  what  we  see  to  the  eastward.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
B  light  jungle  growing  on  a  beautiful  turf,  and  partly  in  cultivation'.  The 
▼idiies  are  flats  well  supplied  with  water,  and  are  all  luxurious  rice  grounds^ 
Th^  soil  ilk  general  is  of  a  darkish  sand,  and  much  richer  than  that  to  the 
eastward.  We  crossed  the  Yeagaehewhotty  river  about  half  way  in  the 
B»rch.  Thia  rivef  has  its  rise  among  the  Bababooden  hills,  passes  Bailoor, 
mad  fatU  into  the  Hoemawattee,  a  Hitle  way  below  where  we  crossed  it. 

Koondoorbettn  takes  its  name  from  a  viltage  (named  Koondoor)  a  little  way 
to  Che  north-eastward.  It  is  one  of  my  principal  stations,  and  is  well  adapted 
with  many  others  laid  down  in  the  plan  for  carrying  on  military  And  other 
surveys. 

November  26th. — ^From  Koondoorbetta  we  marched  to  Ketosama  Ooseottn, 
B  large  village  on  the  borders  of  the  Bullum  district,  and  on  the  great  road 
from  ChenrOypatam  to  Mangalore.  The  distance  from  Koondoor  ia  about 
eight  miles  through  almost  a  continued  jungle ;  some  partsi  of  the  road  are  very 

good. 
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good^  and  other  parts  broken,  though  capable  of  being  made  practicable.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  romantic,  the  hills  are  of  gentle  accIiTity, 
free  from  underwood,  the  timber  of  light  growth,  of  great  variety,  and  the 
surface  of -the  ground  covered  with  a  green  turf.  The  soil  is  a  darkish  loam 
and  produces  rich  crops,  particularly  in  the  vallies  where  cultivation  is  mostly 
attended  to. 

Munjerabad  lies  about  eight  miles  N.W.  from  this  place ;  the  road  crosses 
the  Hoemawattee  river,  which  divides  the  Bullum  country  from  Mysoor* 

We  now  approach  the  great  range  of  mountains  forming  the  western  ghauts, 
and  which  constitute  a  natural  and  almost  invulnerable  barrier  towards  tbe 
sea-coast,  overlooking  the  low  countries  of  Canara  and  Malabar,  which  com- 
mence at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  districts  above  are  Bullum,  tbe 
Bednore,  and  the  Eoorg.  The  Bullum  begins  near  this,  and  occupies  tbe 
great  re-entering  turn  of  the  range.  The  Bednore  district  lies  to  tbe  north, 
and  continues  from  Ballaroyn-droog  northerly  beyond  the  limits  of  this  sur- 
vey ;  to  the  south  is  the  Koorg,  which  runs  southerly  to  the  Poodichemim 
pass,  and  by  a  late  cession  of  territory  extends  below  the  ghauts  almost  to  the 
sea-coast.  The  nature,  features,  and  produce  of  these  three  districts  nearly 
resemble  each  other.  Each  is  formed  of  high  hills  and  deep  vallies,  naturally 
fertile  and  very  populous :  the  mountains  are  mostly  bare,  3ivhile  the  ravines 
are  covered  with  thick  jungle,  and  in  many  places  ancient  forests^  inhidnted  by 
a  variety  of  wild  animals.  The  duration  of  the  rains,  which  commence  in  the 
middle  of  May  and  continue  till  November,  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  lai^e 
as  well  as  small  rivers  that  flow  the  whole  year,  and  take  different  direc^ns. 
The  Cavery  has  its  source  in  the  Koorg,  and  the  Toomboodra  among  the  Baba* 
booden  and  neighbouring  hills.  These  two  great  rivers,  issuing  to  the  eastward, 
are  obliged  by  the  superior  elevation  of  those  high  mountains  to  contiooe 
their  course  in  that  direction ;  and  the  Cavery,  after  a  circuitous  ronte^  finds 
its  way  to  the  eastern  sea,  while  the  Toomboodra  faUs  to  the  N.E.,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Kistna.  The  waters  which  &11  to  the  westward  rush  down  into 
the  lower  districts  of  Canara  and  Malabar,  and  form  innumerable  little  rivers 
which  intersect  these  countiies  and  fall  into  the  sea  at  a  great  number  of  places. 

There  are  two  great  roads  leading  through  the  Bullum  to  Mangalore;  the 
one  generally  frequented  is  that  leading  down  the  Bisslee  ghaut  to  the  north 
of  the  Soobramanee  mountain.  The  other  passes  by  Munjerabad  and  dowa 
the  Cissel  ghaut.  I  have  not  seen  either  of  these  passes,  but  the  Bisslee  is 
said  not  to  be  difficult,  but  long. 

On  the  28th  November  we  left  Kensama  Ooscotta,  and  proceeded 
through  the  Koorg,  which  commences  about  four  miles  south  from  Ooscotta 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Hoemawatta.  At  this  river  we  were  met  by  tbe 
Rajah's  people,  and  two  elephants  for  our  accommodation ;  we  forded  the  river 
on  these  animals,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Hoodlipett,  a  village  about  foiff 
miles  further  south.  The  ford  is  not  difficult  nor  the  river  deep,  but  the  banks 
are  rather  steep.  From  the  river  to  this  village  is  an  open  country  with  soae 
breaks,  but  the  road  is  not  bad.  The  Rajah  had  directed  such  strict  attentkm 
to  be  paid  to  us,  that  not  a  follower  was  allowed  to  pay  for  an  article,  and  to 
have  declined  accepting  these  marks  of .  hospitality  would  have  caused  great 
mortification,  if  not  offence.  I  therefore  permitted  my  people  to  receive 
every  thing  gratis. 

The  village  of  Hoodlipett  had  formerly^^been  very  extensive,  but  was  nearly 
destroyed  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Tippoo  Suitaun ;  at  present  it  consists  of 
one  street  and  a  kucheree. 

Ob 
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On  the  ^th  we  marched  southerly  to  Gondhully,  a  village  near  ten  mileii 
from  Hoodlipett,  and  over  hill  and  dale  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  way# 
The  first  part  is  open,  with  some  scattered  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  lowest  parts^ 
of  the  vallies  are  cultivated  with  rice,  the  chief  grain  in  the  Koorg.  The 
country  soon  became  wild  and  woody,  but  the  road  had  been  opened  for  us 
through  a  forest  hitherto  impassable,  and  is  now  almost  a  gun-road  with  very 
few  serious  impediments ;  the  continual  succession  of  hills  and  vallies  present 
the  chief  difficulties.  We  are  attended  on  the  march  by  a  large  hunting  party, 
consisting  of  near  ^00  men^  intended  to  amuse  us  after  we  came  to  oar 
ground :  about  two  hours  after  our  arrival  we  went  out  to  enjoy  the  diversion, 
and  in  this  romantic  country  it  was  truly  entertaining.  The  game  consists  of 
elk,  deer  of  various  kinds,  hares,  wild  hogs,  &c.,  and  the  huntsmen  are  di- 
vided into  two  sets,  one  with  sticks,  whose  business  it  is  to  range  over  the 
ground  and  start  the  game;  the  other  set  are  provided  with  matchlocks,  and 
are  stationed  behind  the  trees  and  bushes,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fire 
in  particular  directions.  These  are  scattered  about,  and  place  themselves  near 
the  paths  frequented  by  the  animals.  During  all  this  time  the  ranging  party 
are  screaming  in  all  directions,  accompanied  by  the  wild  notes  of  the  colory- 
horn,  tom-toms,  and  occasional  firing  by  the  matchlock-men.  In  this  manner 
the  remainder  of  the  rooming  was  passed,  while  we  were  seated  in  trees  pre- 
pared for  us,  attending  to  the  diversion  of  the  chase.  In  these  woods  are 
great  numbers  of  wild  elephants. 

The  Koorg,  like  all  mountainous  countries,  is  strong  by  nature,  being  fall 
of  heights  and  ravines,  with  a  great  proportion  of  wood-land,  and  every  riiaing 
ground  would  present  a  new  impediment  to  an  invading  army;  there  would  be^ 
besides,  two  rivers  to  cross,  the  Hcemawattee  and  the  Cavery.  The  suppiies 
would  be  but  scanty,  for  though  the  soil  be  very  rich,  and  the  country  popu- 
lous, the  cultivation  is  but  trifling,  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  being  the 
flesh  of  animals  killed  in  hunting,  with  a  little  rice  and  milk ;  cattle,  however, 
are  in  great  abundance,  and  in  high  condition  from  the  luxuriance  of  the  pas- 
turage; but  bazar  articles  must  be  had  from  other  quarters.  The  whole  country 
is  well  supplied  with  water  in  every  season  of  the  year.  We  crossed  the  great' 
Foad  from  Ramnakporum  to  Soobramanee  not  far  from.this  village. 

On  the  30th  we  continued  our  march  to  Somawurpett,  about  ten  miles  m 
a  S.W.  direction,  still  attended  by  our  hospitable  , hunters  and  our  vakeel 
(Mootanah),  whose  name  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  About  half-way  We 
crossed  a  little  rivulet,  the  boundary  between  the  Saub-huzar  talook  and  that 
of  Somawurpett.  Here  our  huntsmen  left  us,  and  were  relieved  by  another 
set  equally  attentive  to  our  wants.  On  our  arrival  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  collected  in  the  village  to  see  us ;  the  street  was  cleanly^ 
swept,  and  the  kucheree  and  two  other  houses  were  prepared  for  our  recep* 
tion.  Information  had  been  sent  the  evening  before  by  Mootanah,  and  large 
elks  had  been  procured,  which  were  sufficient  for  all  our  followers ;  to  us  they 
were  unnecessary,  for  we  had  been  amply  supplied  the  evening  before.  Besides 
the  great  variety  which  the  forest  and  rivers  afforded  us,  a  shepherd  and  his 
flock  attended  us  from  our  first  entering  the  country.  Truly  gratifying  are 
such  offerings  of  kindness,  where  the  acceptance  seems  to  produce  the  only 
competent  return  to  the  hospitable  motives  from  which  they  flow. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  talooks,  who  are  all  umted 
by  one  principle  of  obedience  and  respect  to  their  Rajah,  should  have  a  parti- 
cular distinction  in  their  dress  and  customs,  and  this  appears  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  brook  which  marks  the  boundary.  In  the  Saub-huzar  taloek 
<  the 
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tli#  TilU^fra  art  dreasod  in  a  caomly>  which  passes  over  the  left  shoulder^  li^v- 
Ing  the  right  one  entirely  naked,  and  being  wrapped  ronnd  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  as  low  down  as  the  knee,  h  b  tied  round  the  loins  by  a  kind  of  sash 
or  belt.  In  thd  Somawurpett  talodc  tbey  wear  a  white  vest,  coverii^  thiei 
whote  body  down  to  the  knee,  and  budded  round  by  a  belt ;  some  few,  how-, 
ever,  of  the  lowest  caste  wear  the  coonly,  but  they  are  very  few.  There  i^ 
fdso  a  marked  difference  in  beating  the  tom-tom  and  sounding  the  colory-hom. 

The  whole  Of  this  march  has  been  through  a  continued  forest,  over  motm*' 
tains  and  vallies,  some  of  which  are  very  steep,  and  in  many  places  the  rQad> 
b  crodied  add  narrow,  but  excepting  in  one  spot,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  preparing  it  for  gtms.  There  mre  some  narrow  strips  of  paddy  ground^ 
wliich  draw  the  wild  elephants  out  of  the  jungle  in  the  night  time,  and  the^ 
inhabitants  have  places  in  the  trees  where  they  wait  the  approach  of  the  adir 
mals  and  shoot  them :  g^eat  numbers  inhabit  the  forests  throi^  which  wo 
pMSed  this  day. 

•  December  Ist— 'Left  the  direct  road  which  leads  to  Marakerra,  and  marche<t 
ta  Kotakul,  about  eight  miles  westerly..  A  considerable  part  of  the  road  was* 
ever 'the  tops  and  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Th^e  had  been  much 
rain  in  the  ni^t,.  which  left  a  thick  fog  till  one  o'clock  f.m.^  when  it  cleared 
up,  and  afforded  us  a  distinct  view  of  the  country.  It  appears  to  be  an  entire- 
Biais  of  mountain8,.covered  with  light  wood  and  a  beautiful  verdure^  on  all  of 
which  the  pasturage  is  abundant,  and  affords  forage  for  innumerable  herds  of 
dittle.  The  vallies  are  narrow  winding  strips,  mostly  cultivated  with  rice,  and 
the  lower  parts  pf  the  declivity  of  the  mountmns  are  thick  forests^  inhabited) 
by  eiftphants,  tigers,  bears,  ell^  and  deer  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  ante- 
lope, the  spotted  deer,  and  another  small  kind,  which  the  natives  caU  the: 
jangle  sheep  i  besides  these  there  are  numbers  of  moi^ies,  jackalls^  fi>zes^  &c^ 
Before  we  arrived  at  {[otakul,  another  party  of  hunters  met  us  on  the  road^ 
and  attended  U8<  to  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  preparations  ha<l 
been  made  for  our  reception,  and  all  supplies  collected  that  were  neeesscu'y. 

About  three  o'clock,^  the  weather  being  pleasant,  we  ascended  the  hiU^ 
where  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  ocean.  All  the  range  of  ghauts  to  the 
northward  are  seen,  and  appear  a  vast  confused  and  broken  mass  of  mountains,! 
apparently  full  pf  small  passes,  which  the  inhabitants  say  are  practicable  for 
men  but  not  for  cattle.  The  Soobramanee  mountain  lies  about  five  miles  west 
ftom  this  hill,  and  towers  high  above  the  rest,  being  no  less  than  5,611  feet 
above  the  sea;  Kotakul  or  Koondhully  being  one  of  my  principal  stations,  I 
moved  up  with  observatory  tent  and  apparatus  on  the  2d  December^  Thera  ' 
liad  been  some  rain  during  the  preceduo^  night,  with  heavy  wind  from  dieeast> 
towards  the  evenmg  the  atmosphere  was  pretty  dear  above  the  ghauti^  but; 
baay  below. 

.  Decemb^  3d. — Some  trifling  rain  last  night,  and  a  thick  fog  in  the  morning; 
the  gale  s|ill  h^h  from  the  westward.  The  evenii^  became  very  clear,  both 
above  and  below  the  ghauts,  with  some  flying  showers  to  the  east :  the  tops  of 
lbi9  hills  hi  the  low  country  are  very  distinctly  seen,  an^  a  clear  ocean  at  suif* 
aeU    The  nearest  part  pf  the  shore  fsom  this  hill  is  about  fifty-four  miles. 

December  4th.— Heavy  wind  from  the  east  during  last  i^t;  tfaia  eveaiag 
clear. 

December  5tb. — Stormy  gale  still  continues  fi-om  the  eaatwittd :  retamed 
4awn  the  hill ;  and  next  dafjr  returned  to  Somawurpett* 
.  On  the  7th  we  proceeded  on  our^ay  to  Marakerrs^  wheKe  v^e  avrited  on 
4he  8th..  Thfr^untry  the  \^hofea  way  m  entire  wood>  and  the  distance  from 

Somawurpett 
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Somaiv  jrpett  about  nineteen  miles.  The  mountains  ara  covered  with  thick 
lorests,  particularly  as  we  approach  the  capital.  The  road  during  the  inarch 
on  the  7th  might  be  travelled  with  guns,  but  the  march  on  the  following  day 
was  through  a  rugged  country  full  of  narrow  and  winding  defiles,  well  pro- 
tected  by.  the  jungly  heights.  Round  the  capital  the  hills  form  an  amphitheatre, 
and  the  different  roads  enter  through  gateways  connected  by  an  old  UoQ  an4 
ditch,  extending  all  along  the  tops  of  those  ridges. 

Our  arrival  being  announced  to  the  Rajah,  he  returned  a  message  that  he 
would  receive  our  visit  about  one  o'clock ;  at  which  hour  we  attended,  accomt 
panied  by  Capt.  Mahony,  the  resident,  and  Colonel  Gordon,  adjutant>general 
9t  Bombay.  His  palace  is  within  the  fort,  on  one  side  of  an  open  square.  The 
front  apartment,  in  which  he  receives  his  European  friends,  is  furnished  in  the 
English  style  with  looking-glasses,  pictures,  carpets,  chairs,  &c.  He  received 
us  with  his  accustomed  cordiality,  shook  us  by  the  hand^  and  politely  asked  im 
to  sit  down,  taking  himself  a  chair.-  His  first  inquiries  were  to  know  how  wq 
had  been  accommodated  since  entermg  his  territory,  with  a  (folicitude  truly 
interesting,  and  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  faithful  account  of 
^e  hospitable  attention  of  his  subjects,  and  of  impressing  on  his  mind  the 
roeiits  of  oup  friend  Mootanah.  After  some  questions  on  various  subjectfi^ 
bp  took  us  through  the  difl^rent  apartments  of  his  palace,  which  is  neatly  built| 
particularly  the  zenana ;  this  he  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  during  the 
^bs^npp  of  the  ladies.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  employed  in  shew* 
}|ig  us. the  vanpus  curiosities  given  him  by  English  officers,  and  amusing  ufl| 
with  his  wrestlers,  tumblers,  fighting  rams,  &c.  In  the  evepiqg  he  accompa- 
waed  us  to  dinper  at  the  Resident's,  and  entered  into  various  subjectp  of  qox^ 
Tcrsation  and  argument. 

The  fort  of  Marakerra  stands  upon  rising  ground*  nearly  in  the  centra  pi 
%he  apiphitheatre  of  hills  by  which  it  is  encompassed,  and  is  an  irregular  penn 
^on,  with  tower,  bastions,  and  a  small  work  to  cover  the  gateway  on  the 
efist  side,  with  two  bastions  similar  to  the  other,  now  in  ruins.  The-  door 
epters  on  the  north  face  of  the  projected  work,  but  at  present  it  is  covered  by 
a  recent  line  extending  still  farther  south,  and  enclosing  an  area  in  which  is  the 
kucheree*  The  gateway  into  this  area  is  from  the  east.  The  whole  work  is 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  dry  ditch,  with  a  double  covert  way ;  without  that 
^gain  is  an  extensive  glacis,  or  rather  esplanade  of  steep  descent,  and  termi<« 
i^tes  in  the  hollow  in  which  is  a  strip  of  paddy  ground  extending  round  |hfl 
whole,  forming  another  large  ditch,  but  having  both  its  sides  acce^ible,  would 
therefore  render  it  a  secure  lodgment  for  an  enemy.  The  Rajah,  however, 
sets  little  value  upon  his  fort,  depending  altogether  on  the  natural  strength  of 
his  country  in  case  of  an  invasion.  During  the  campsugn  of  I79i«  thi^  for^ 
was  in  possession  of  Tippoo's  forces,  the  Rajah  being  then  in  captivity*  Whei| 
the  Bombay  army  arrived  he  effected  his  escape,  and  was  offered  assi^^oi^e  tp 
retake  his  capital :  but  he  refused  it,  and  rested  on  the  confidence  he  h^  in 
lu8  own  talents.  His  plan  was  to  ci|t  off  all  communication  hy  getting  possesn 
non  of  the  different  avenues  by  which  the  supplies  would  enteric  and  iq  |i  shQil 
time  the  garrison  were  on  the  eve  of  surrendering,  when  a  circuxns^ccf  ^ap-» 
pened  which  would  reflect  honour  upon  the  heroes  of  any  age  or  cquntiy,  ^ 
the  time  the  provisions  were  nearly  expended,  a  convoy  was  sen^  b|y  the  Qid- 
iaun  to  be  thrown  into  the  place,  with  a  considerable  force  to  protect  it,  coqk 
manded  by  a  sirdar  who  had  been  the  means  of  the  Rajah's  escape :  knowing 
that  a  failure  to  relieve  the  distressed  garrison  would  have  cost  the  life  of  his 
benefactor,  the  generous  prince  suffered  the  convoy  to  pass  and  the  escort  to 

return 
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retorn  iiiiilK)ieste(l.  This  act  of  magnanimity,  which  only  prolonged  the  siege 
fyr  a  few  weeks,  had  its  reward  in  the  surrender  of  the  place  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  English  array. 

•  We  remained  at  Marakerra  three  days,  two  days  of  which  had  been  taken 
up  with  hunting,  shooting,  &c,  with  the  Rajah,  who  is  himself  a  famous 
marksman.  I  had  proposed  moving  on  the  third  day  (11th),  but  a  very  press- 
ing request  came  down  in  the  evening  preceding,  that  we  would  not  think  of 
inarching,  as  that  day  was  an  unlucky  one.  To  satisfy  the  anxiety  of  the  good 
man,  who  perhaps  combined  a  ponsiderable  share  of  hospitality  with  supersti- 
tion, I  therefore  deferred  taking  our  departure  till  the  day  following,  and  in 
the  evening  we  went  to  take  leave,  when  we  were  entertsuned,  as  usual,  by  a 
display  of  many  curious  things,  the  produce  of  his  own  ingenious  workmen, 
in  imitation  of  European  manufactures,  such  as  gun-locks,  steel  chains,  &c 
fully  equal  in  elegant  workmanship  to  the  originals,  though  of  the  very  best 
kind.  After  remaining  about  an  hour,  we  proposed  taking  leave,  when  we 
were  presented  with  each  a  handsome  shawl,  and  a  war-knife  el^antly  set  in 
gold.    We  then  took  our  final  departure. 

The  government  of  this  little  community  is  purely  patriarchal,  the  prince 
being  the  father  of  his  people,  and  in  him  resides  all  powers,  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial.  Few  laws  must  suffice  where  there  are  so  few  wants,  but 
whatever  is  considered  as  such  is  scarcely  ever  violated.  Among  those  which 
concern  strangers,  there  is  one  regulation  which  ordains  that  no  traveller  shall 
ever  be  in  want  while  he  remains  within  the  Koorg  territories,  and  that  if  he 
be  poor  and  needy,  he  is  to  be  supplied  with  every  necessary  gratis ;  and  when 
he  quits  that  hospitable  soil,  he  is  to  be  furnished  with  as  much  money  as  will 
procure  the  needful  when  he  arrives  at  the  next  inhabited  place.  The  customs 
of  war  have  so  distorted  the  human  character,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
those  discordant  and  hostile  elements  which  compose  it,  and  this  liberal  native 
has  his  enemies,  who  accuse  him  of  the  most  wanton  cruelties.  But  a  man 
capable  of  dictating  such  benevolent  institutions,  and  who  is  himself  the  im- 
mediate example  of  whatever  is  beneficent,  charitable,  and  good^  cannot 
gurely  be  a  monster  in  principle. 

The  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  customs  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants, 
conduce  to  inculcate  a  martial  spirit,  and  every  family  being  supplied  with  arms, 
partly  to  procure  their  subsistence  and  partly  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
wild  animals,  it  requires  little  time  to  put  this  country  in  a  state  of  defence. 
From  what  I  can  learn,  10,000  fighting  men  could  be  brought  into  the  field  at 
the  shortest  notice.  The  Rajah's  household  troops  being  a  more  regular  body, 
are  supplied  from  different  families,  where  the  males  take  their  tour  and  attend 
for  a  certain  time.  While  embodied  they  are  trsuned  to  arms,  after  the  Eng- 
lish mode  of  discipline,  so  that  in  fact  this  institution  furnishes  a  nursery  for 
the  efficient  force  of  this  little  kingdom.  Previous  to  Tippoo's  reign  the  fight- 
ing men  must  have  been  much  more/ormidable,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Rajah's 
captivity,  when  this  district  was  overrun  by  the  Mysooreans,  upwards  of 
60,000  inhabitants  were  swept  away,  many  of  whom  were  put  to  death,  others 
kept  in  confinement  or  slavery  till  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  when  they  made 
their  escape,  and  are  now  with  their  Rajah. 

The  household  troops  have  the  musket  and  bayonet  the  same  as  the  Com- 
pany's sepoys.  The  arms  used  by  the  rest  are  the  matchlock,  the  spear,  and 
the  war-knife,  which  is  hooked,  and  the  edge  turned  inward ;  this  they  wear  on 
their  right  hip,  uncovered,  and  ready  to  take  off*  when  they  rush  upon  the 
enemy.  The  instrument  is  broad  and  heavy,  and  one  stroke  with  it  is  suffi- 
cient 
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<aent  to  sever  the  head  from  the  body.  Small  daggers  are  also  worn,  which 
are  useful  in  ambuscades  or  close  attacks.  The  Rajah's  notions  of  defence  are 
certainly  well  adapted  to  sych  a  country.  Despising  the  system  of  being! 
cooped  up  within  a  fort,  .wj^ich  must  ultin^ately  become  the  point  of  general 
attack,  his  principle  is  to  possess  the  Avenues  and  defiles,  to  lay  in  ambush,  to 
luurrass  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  convoys^  and  tp  seize  every  opportunity  qf 
■prprising  him,  but  to  avoid,  open  action  unless  there  be  a  manifest  advantage. 
Had  .the  late  sultaun  pursued  such  a  system,  the  English  army  never  co^ld 
have  reached  the  table-land  of  Mysore. 

,  On  inquiring  respecting  the  manu.faQture9,  I  find  th^y  are  but  f|$w,  Their 
armsareall  made  in  the  country,  and.the  copmlies  worn  by  the  lower  order  of 
people ;  but  the  white  cloth  of  cWhich  the  vests  are  made  is  brought  from  Can- 
oanore  and  Tellicherry,  and  their  rejturns  consist  of  rice,  sandal-wppd,  pepper, 
&C. ;  honey  is  also  in  gr^t  abundance.  The  salt^  used  in  the  <;ountry  is 
brought  from  Malabar  or  Canara,  hut  I  should  rather  think  can  be  niade 
within  that  part  of  Koorg  lying  below  the  ghauts.  That  district  lies  pn  tJbe 
great  road  from  Marakerra  to  Mangalore,  find  the  ghaut  down  which  that  road 
leads,  and  which  we  followed,  is  called  the  Yellaneer  pass.  It  commences 
about  nine  miles  north>westerly  from  Marakerra,  and  is  a  steep  descent 
with  littje  variation  to  the  bottom,  being  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  It 
ia  in  general  good,  and  scarcely  at  all  affected  by  the  rmns ;  the  composition 
of  which  the  mountmn  is  formed  being  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  becomes 
Jiard  when  exposed  to  the  air :  a  very  little  repairing  would  make  thb  ghaut 
very  practicable  for  any  thing  but  guns  and  carrisiges,  and  even  these  mighjpass 
with  the  assistance  of  men  and  elephants.  Kuddamakul,  to  which  we  came  in 
oae  march  from  Marakerra,  is  about  eighteen  miles  distant,  and  near  three 
iniJes  from  the  bottom  of  the  ghaut. 

On  the  13th  December  we  marched  from  Kuddamakul  to  Chokady ;  the  dis- 
tance is  about  fifteen  miles  westerly :  the  first  part  of  the  road  is  very  good, 
but  the  whole  distance  is  through  an  entire  jungle. 

.  On  the  14th  marched  from  Chokady  to  Bellarie,  about  eight  miles,  still  wes- 
teriy,  the  road  through  an  entire  jungle,  and  over  ascents  and  descents  as 
4i8aa]. 

On  the  15th,  from  Bellarie  to  Potoor,  distance  about  twelve  miles  wes- 
terly, the  road  in  general  good,  and  the  country  more  open.  The  jungles  are 
ikdl  of  the  pepper  vine,  and  the  features  of.  this  low  land  are  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  small  verdant  hills,  rivulets,  ravines,  &c. 

I  was  detained  at  two  stations,  Bullanandgooda  and  BuIIamuUee,  from 

..which  the  country  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.    On  the  23d  marched  from 

P6toor  to  Mangalore.    The  road  crosses  the  Buntwaul  river  at  Buntwaul,  and 

•continues  along  the  northern  bank  the  remainder  of  the  way.    The  face  of  the 

-country  is  much  broken,  full  of  barren  hills,  round  which  the  vallies  wind  like 

:the  beds  of  rivers,  quite  flat,  and  richly  cultivated  with  rice.    These  windings 

^liaTe  every  appearance  of  having  been  made  by  an  ingrefs  of  the  sea,  and  the 

'hills  are  all  formed  of  that  composition  formerly  mentioned,  which  is  now 

•become  an  entire  rock,  quite  naked  near  the  sea,  but  covered  with  lofty  forest 

trees  towards  the  great  range  of  ghauts.    This  composition  is  excellent  for 

roads,  as  they  are  easily  made  with  it,  in  the  manner  of  pavements,  and  will 

continue  years  without  repairs ;  it  is  likewise  excellent  for  fortification,  for 

'  though  hard  it  is  not  brittle,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  splinters ;  it  is  like* 

wise  need  in  building  houses,  and  all  the  villages  along  the  coast  are  built  with 

it,  and  have  a  neat  appearance. 
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Mangalore  is  a  place  of  great  population,  containing  at  present  nearly  12,000 
inhabitants  of  difierent  nations,  and  although  it  is  not  remarkable  for  any 
manufactures,  it  is  a  considerable  mart  for  various  kinds  of  merchandize  con- 
veyed thither  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  harbour  is  only  suited  for  small 
craft,  and  this  is  within  a  bar  which  continually  changes  its  entrance ;  this  bar 
is  a  continuation  of  the  breach  through  which  the  river  and  the  sea  have 
formed  a  communication,  and  within  which  there  is  a  large  basin,  running  up 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  northward,  and  is  completely  land-locked,  but 
the  water  is  only  a  few  feet  deep  when  the  tide  is  out.  The  late  Tippoo  Sul- 
taun  had  a.  marine  yard  near  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  in  the  year  VJ9i, 
when  the  English  took  Mangalore,  there  were  two  large  ships  then  oo  tke 
stocks,  pierced  for  sixty  guns,  but  these  vessels  were  flat-bottomed.  The  com- 
mon craft  is  the  doni,  a  beautifully  modelled  vessel,  rigged  with  two  masts  and 
lug  smls,  and  the  planks  of  which  it  is  built  are  sewed  together,  and  pamted 
over.  They  draw  very  little  water^  and  are  calculated  either  for  mnniiig  in 
shore  or  standing  out  to  sea. 

The  justly  celebrated  defence  of  this  place  in  1782  is  recorded  among  the 
transactions  of  those  days,  and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  that  etcr 
graced  the  military  annals  of  any  country.  The  garrison,  commanded  by  lieat. 
Col.  Campbell,  consisted  of  3,550  men,  696  of  whom  were  Europeans,  includ- 
ing ninety-one  ofi&cers.  The  whole  of  the  sultaun's  force  amounted  to  140^000 
fighting  men.  The  fort,  which  has  since  been  blown  up,  was  then'  a  square 
stone  work,  with  a  cavalier  bastion  at  each  angle.  On  the  side  next  the  water, 
as  well  as  on  that  next  the  land,  to  the  eastward,  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  advanced  work  similar  to  a  horn-work,  and  the  whole  circumscribed  by  a 
deep  ditch,  across  which,  on  the  east  side,  has  been  the  entrance  into  the 
work;  a  covert  way  and  regular  sloped  glacis  has  covered  the  whole  on  die 
three  sides  next  the  land,  a  lower  glacis  has  served  next  the  sea,  whose  slope 
comes  nearly  to  the  water,  terminating  in  a  quay  where  the  donies  now  land 
their  cargoes,  and  the  glacis  may  be  said  to  be  separated  from  the  quay  by  i 
row  of  coco-nut  trees,  leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  purpose  intended. 
Without  the  ditch,  on  the  S.E.  angle,  there  has  been  a  small  redoubt,  which  was 
defended  during  the  siege,  while  Tippoo's  forces  had  possession  of  the  N.£. 
part  of  the  horn-work. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.E.  from  the  fort,  where  the  eedgah  -  now 
stands,  is  a  crescent  of  table-land,  considerably  elevated  above  the  fort.  This 
crescent  is  curved  towards  the  east,  and  a  line  of  works,  with  five  cavalier 
bastions,  all  included  within  a  ditch,  have  been  erected,  the  whole  forming  an 
advanced  intrenchment  to  act  against  an  enemy  from  the  land.  This  position, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand,  was  taken  by  a  part  of  the  troops  forming  the 
garrison,  but  being  too  extensive  to  defend,  and  commanded  by  the  ground  to 
the  eastward  possessed  by  the  enemy,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  relinquish  it 
and  retire  into  the  fort,  giving  place  to  Tippoo's  forces,  who  now  began  the 
more  immediate  operations  of  the  siege.  Taking  post  on  this  commanding 
ground,  their  approaches  were  carried  on  towards  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  horn- 
work,  covered  by  a  high  cavalier  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  crescent  and 
nearest  the  fort,  aided  by  the  fire  from  this  cavalier,  they  soon  brought  their 
advanced  works  to  the  glacis,  got  possession  of  the  horn-work,  and  breached 
the  body  of  the  place. 

The  circumstances  of  this  siege  now  became  truly  interesting  on  both  sides : 
the  brave  garrison,  pent  up  in  a  fort  without  bomb  proofs  and  without  pro- 
visions, had  suffered  every  calamity  that  the  human  mind   can  conceive; 

though 
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though  reduced  to  a  few,  and  that  few  feeding  on  their  dogs  and  horses,  and 
seeing  at  last  a  breach  effected,  and  a  numerous  army  movipg  on  to  the 
assault,  they  were  not  dismayed  either  by  superior  numbers  or  the  hopeless 
prospect  of  retreat.  Often  did  the  enemy  advance  to  the  breach,  and  as- 
oflen  were  they  repulsed,  till,  wearied  out  with  fruitless  attempts  and  galled 
by  the  fire  from  the  redoubt  at  the  S.£.  angle,  they  at  length  retreated,  leav- 
ing this  gallant  band  to  contemplate  their  own  glory,^  and  the  happy  result  of 
their  exertions.  But  their  miseries  did  not  end  here,  for  notwithstanding  a 
cessation  of  arms,  which  had  just  taken  place  between  the  English,  French, 
and  Mysoreans,  the  place  continued  to  be  blockaded  by  Tippoo's  army,  and 
the  garrison  for  several  months  felt  the  increasing  hardship  of  famine,  till  at 
last  the  brave  commandant  received  orders  from  the  Madras  government  to 
propose  terms  of  capitulation,  when  It  being  agreed  on  that  some  fort  in  the 
Carnatic  should  be  given  up  in  place  of  this  one,  they  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  soon  after  embarked  for  Tellicherry. 

This  place  never  can  grow  to  great  importance,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
on  account  of  the  extent  of  ground  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  occupy 
against  a  land  attack;  but  might  be  defended  agiunst  any  force  by  sea,  unless 
that  force  was  favoured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  suffered  to 
run  up  some  of  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  advance  from  the  eastward,  but 
the  interior  country  would, present  innumerable  impediments  to  an  invading 
enemy. 

December  28th  I  left  Mangalore  to  proceed  down  the  sea-coast,  with  a 
view  to  fix  the  positions  of  some  remarkable  places,  and  to  carry  down  a  series 
of  triangles  as  far  as  Cannanore,  that  may  serve  hereafter  as  a  foundation  for 
a  more  minute  survey  of  that  coast,  at  present  but  very  imperfectly  known. 
I  marched  this  day  to  Munjeserah,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Mangalore. 
We  crossed  the  river  in  a  large  vehicle  formed  by  three  small  donies,  covered, 
by  a  platform  for  conveying  horses  and  cattle.  The  road  nms  nearly  along 
the  beach  the  whole  way.^  There  is  nothing  remarkable  along  the  coast  except 
a  few  projecting  or  elevated  points,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  redoubts. 

On  the  following  day  continued  our  march  to  Coomlah,  near  ten  miles 
Airther  down  the  coast.  There  are  two  rivers  to  cross  towards  the  end  of 
the  march,  between  which  the  fort  of  Coomlah  stands,  upon  rising  ground. 
I  had  not  time  to  examine  it  minutely,  but  it  is  a  rectangular  work,  with  a 
large  gateway  on  the  north,  and  there  is  a  high  cavalier  within  the  fort,  and 
an  advanced  rectangular  line  towards  the  sea,  communicating  with  the  fort  on 
the  west  side.  The  whole  is  defended  with  circular  bastions  and  a  dry  ditch. 
The  road  runs  along  the  beach  .nearly  the  whole  way,  and  these  rivers  are 
pretty  broad  at  high  water. 


{To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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THE  RAMA  LEELA. 

The  dramatic  representation  of  the  bistorv  of  Rama,  the  seventh  avatar^ 
Vishnu,  is  well  known  to  constitute  one  of  the  principal  festivals  in  the  Hioda 
calendar.  It  occupies,  in  Upper  Hindustan,  the  place  and  the  season  of  tbe 
Doorga  Pooja,  which  is  celebrated  with'  so  much  splendour  and  circumstaBtt 
throughout  Bengal.  It  commences  the' new  year,  and  ebincides  iiearly  witir' 
the  anturanal  equinox.  It  has  also,  like  the  Doorga  Pooja,  a  duration' of 
fifteen  days,  which  Bentley  has  Supposed,  with  respect  to  the  latter  lent,  top 
have  originated  In  a  correction  of  the  calendar,  after  the  equinox  had'bew 
found  to  deviate  fifteen  days  from  the  civil  epoch. 

However,  the  celebration  df  the  Ram  Leda  does  not,  Kke^die'Booip' 
Pooja,  pretend  to  any  great  antiquity.  Tulsee  Das,  the  author  of  the  Bhakha 
version  of  ihe  Hamixyanay  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourlfobd  of  BetMre^ 
and  composed  his  poem  in  A.D.  1574.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  lamog 
given  this  work  a  popular  shape  and  langiiage,  it  is  probable  that  the  cnsiWnii 
of  reading  it  in  the  Sanskrit  had  been,  befdre  his  tihie,  pnrevalent.  fiot  the 
poem  is  not  written  for  dramatic  perfbrmantse,  and'  there  is  Ho  -trace  df  Ibe 
representation  having  been  in  practice  earlier  than  a  century  and  ahalf  igf}  hit 
the  city  of  BeAares. 

five  or  six  difiereht  spots  in  the  town  become  annually,  at  this -season,  die 
scene  of  a  Ram  Leela.  In  most  of  them  the  exhibition  is  curtailed  and  im- 
perfect :  in  some  it  is  little  bettef  than  a  bonfire  of  Rawnn's  gigahticimage  oo 
the  day  of  the  Dusera.  Many  of  the  native  regiments  go  to  conaderaUe 
expence  in  performing  the  Ram  Leela :  but  the  Raja  of  Benares,  on  His  estate 
zi  Ramnugur,  conducts  the  performande  in  a  very  complete  manner;  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Ramayana  is  read  through  in  the  course  t)f  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  and  whatever  incidents  are  capable  of  being  acted  or' diqslayed,  are  obmil-' 
taneously  exhibited. 

The  whole  of  the  acting  is  necessarily  in  dumb  show,  and  the  dramaiU  penontt 
are  so  numerous,  and  in  general  so  unskilled  in  their  duty,  that  the  leaden, 
who  may  be  said  to  act  the  part  of  the  stage  managers,  have  greiat  difficuhy-in 
making  the  performance  keep  pace  with  the  oral  declamation  of  the  choir,  or 
band  of  priests,  who  chaunt  the  sacred  legend.  The  scenery  is,  as  far  as  it 
can  be,  real ;  for  instance,  wherever  the  Ganges  or  the  sea  is  required,  the 
scene  is  shifted  to  the  bank  of  some  tulto ;  such  incidents  as  are  adapted  to 
the  night  are  performed  by  torch-light.  Separate  gardens  receive  the  designa^ 
tions  of  Ayodhya,  Junukpoor,  Chitrakot,  and  Kiskindha,  which  are  tbtf 
principal  localities  of  the  poem. 

For  Lunka,  Rawun's  capital,  an  artificial  fort  is  constructed  of  earth  and 
paper,  painted  yellow,  to  imitate  gold,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  a  huge  figure 
of  Rawun  is  erected,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  which  is  generally  filled  with 
fireworks  and  combustibles.  The  chief  action  of  the  piece  is  carried  on  within 
an  arena  enclosed  with  bamboo  rails,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which  is  crowded,  especially  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Leela,  with  an 
immense  assemblage  of  all  classes  of  Hindus. 

Of  the  dramatis  pertonce  little  remains  to  be  observed :  in  acting  they  are 
mere  puppets,  but  their  dresses  and  masks  are  very  appropriate.  Rama,  Sita, 
and  the  brothers,  are  enacted  by  children  richly  decorated,  and  with  their  faces 
merely  painted;  their  inauguration,  indeed,  bears  somethimg  of  a  religious 
character.  Offerings  and  pooja  are  made  to  the  diadem  which  is  to  be  worn  by 
Rama,  and  to  the  child  who  personifies  this  deity  throughout  the  festival.   The 

boys 
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boys  go  through  the  ceremony  with  a  dignity,  gravity,  and  .patience  which  is 
surprising.  On  one  occasion,  howevef,'  the  illusion  was  awfully  disturbed  by 
Bi  handful  of  rupees,  which'' (he  taja' threw  among  thei%^whea'4hey  fell.to 
scrambling  like'  schoolboys  for  cakes,'  or  Hke  the  immortals  •  for  flGabrosia^ 
Etawuh,'  Hunbbmah,  &c.  ore  personified  by  men  in  mlasALs,  and  the  Rakshasas 
and  giants  are  constructed  of  paper  and  basket  work,  with'  arms  portentous 
and  of  frightful  mien.  Rocks;  birds,  and  'other  parapheritalia,  :ar^  managed 
nearly  as  well  as  in  our  pantominfes,  and  in  one  place  where  Ram  restofee^ta 
life  the  wife  of  Gotuma  Rishi,  who  had  been  changed  ^to  d  rock,  ^e  b^old 
the  prototype  of  our  trap  doors^^^a  hole  inlhe  ground,  firom  which' a  woman 

emerges.  "  ..•.■" 

^  At  Ramnugur,  the  Leeltf  opent  witlrtbe  Bdkand,  in  which  is  describe  this 
preliminary  history  of  Rawun  and  his  brothers;  the  boon  granted  by  BrUhma 
Cwho  appears  ^tiding  upon  his  goose)  thilt  he  should  only  did  by  human'  hands  jt 
bis  marriage ;  his  insults  to  gods  and  Brahmuns ;  and  a  solemn  night  process 
rion  of  the  earth  in  the  fotm  of  a  cow,  attended  by  all  the  deotas^  to  invd^o 
Vishnu,  who  sleeps  upon  his  serpent  oh  the  surface  of  a  tank.  .    '« 

The  circumstances  of  Rama's  birth  and  childhood  are  then .  represented,' 
His  visit  to  Viswamitra,  and  to  Raja  Junuk,  where  his  marriage'takes  place, 
are  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  drama.  At  the  dawn  of  day  Ram  seeks' the 
garden  of  Junuk  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  and  gathering  flowers ;  at  a  distance 
he  beholds  the  lovely  Sita  in  the  midst  of  her  maidens^  replug  to  the'  tetiiple 
of  Debee,  where  she  breathes  the  very  natural  prayer  that  the  hero  she  .has 
Just  seen  may  become  her  husband.  Ram  returns  to  Viswamitra,  distracted 
"with  love,  and  in  the  evening  he  mistakes  the  moon  for  liis  Siti^  but  is  mn 
deceived  by  her  liability  to  change.  • 

'  The  grand  assembly  of  chiefs  and  princely  suitors  on  the  foUowii^  day  in 
Juniik's  palace  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Ivanhoe.  The  sensatioft 
caused  by  the  beauty  of  Ram ;  the  jester  who  describes  to  Sita  the  quaHties  of 
all  her  suitors  ^  thdr  unavdling  efforts  to  string  the  fated  bow ;  the  modesty  of 
Ram  in  needing  persuasion  before  he  attempts  it;  the  crash  of  music  which 
bursts  forth  at  hb  success,  and  the  blushing  Sita  investing  him  with  the  garland 
of  victory  and  love,  are  incidents  as  well  suited  to  dramatic  representation  aa 
to  poetry.  '  • 

In  the  city  of  Benares  the  Balkand  is  omitted,  and  the  drama  commences 
with  the  resignation  of  the  throne  by  Raja  Dasarath  in  favour  of  Bhurut,  and 
the  banishment  of  Ram  to  the  jungle  foarteen  years,'  iii  completion  of  a  voW, 
The  first  scene  is  laid  in  Soondur  Das's  garden,  south  of  the  Mundakinee 
Talao,  whence  the  processioh  passes  the  streets  to  Iswuf  Gungee  Talaa 
and  Chitrakot.  It  may  in  general  be  remarked  that  the  processions  and 
battles  are  more  particularly  suited  to  public  exhibition  in  a  town,  while  the 
reading  and  detail  of  the  drama  afe  conducted  before  a  limited  audience  in  the 
gardens  of  different  merchants  and  Brahmuns,  who  unite  in  the  conduct  of 
the  entertainment.  Two  or  three  days  are  expended  at  Chitrakot,  in  peruang 
the  Ayodhyakand,  and  in  representing,  dramatically,  the  news  of  Dusarath*8 
death,  Bhurut's  entreaties  that  Rani  should  return  the  visits  of  Goha,  the 
forester,  Juniik,  several  munis,  and  in  particular '  of  V&lmiki,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  original  Ramayana.  "  » 

The  action  of  the  piece  becomes  more  animated  after  the  conclusion  of  tb^ 
Ayodhyakand.  Day  after  day  some  conflict  with  a  Rakshas,- or  giant,  takes 
place  in  soitie  customary  spot :  thus  the  *' Dhoolia  Rakshas  "  combat  is  ex« 
hibitcd  near  Ram  Chund*s  garden,  and  the  Khuradooshun  Luraee  at  Trik>- 

chun. 
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cbun*  ITie  latter  being  Within  the  town,  assumes  again  the  form  of  a  pm* 
caraion  of  Rakahases,  the  followers  of  Soorpunukha,  the  sister  of  Rawun,  vho 
TOWS  vengeance  because  neither  Ram  nor  Luchmun  appreciates  her  dunuL 
Any  body  may  join  the  masked  procession,  and  this  year  there  were  seen  a 
number  of  jadceted  sahibs  in  white-faced  masks,  whether  intended  as  appro* 
priate  allies  to  Rawun's  hosts  of  demons,  or  merely  as  a  spedmen  of 
masquerade,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  Something  of  the  kind  k 
occasionally  seen  in  the  Doorga  processions  in  Calcutta.  The  whole  host  ire 
speedily  destroyed  by  Ram. 

Rawun's  device  for  carrying  off  Sita  is  next  represented,  the  stag-shaped 
Marich  attracts  away  Ram  and  Luchmun,  while  Rawun,  as  a  fuqeer,  entkei 
Sita  from  the  magic  circle  drawn  round  her  for  her  preservation.  Another 
long-handed  Rakshas  is  also  slain,  and  a  vulture,  or  non-desciipt  bird.  Rain, 
in  despaur  at  the  loss  of  his  bride,  hurries  forward  to  Kiskindha,  where  he 
forms  an  alliance  with  Sugriva,  a  monkey-chief,  and  aids  him  in  warring  willi 
his  brother  Bali.  It  is  here  that  Hunooman  first  makes  his  appearance  upon 
the  stage,  where  he  afterwards  sustains  the  principal  interest  during  his  search 
for  and  interview  with  Sita  in  Lunka ;  his  setting  that  city  on  fire  with  his  taO, 
his  return  with  a  pledge  of  constancy  from  the  heroine,  his  destrojdng  Sugriva's 
garden,  and  finally,  with  his  army  of  monkeys,  constructing  a  bridge  of  rods 
across  the  sea,  and  personally  combating  with  Rawun. 

The  last  battle,  in  which  Rawun  is  killed,  occurs  on  the  Dusera,  or  tenth 
day.  This  is,  at  Ramnugur,  the  principal  day  of  the  spectacle,  which  is  well 
worth  seeing.  In  the  evening  the  Raja  of  Benares,  in  fiiU  procession,  issues 
from  his  palace  gate  under  a  discharge  of  artillery ;  his  state  elephants  are 
preceded  by  banners,  music,  equipages,  and  soldiery,  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  On  the  way  the  Raja  stops  to  make  the  customary  ofierings  of 
flowers,  rice,  and  a  coco-nut  to  a  sumee  tree,  for  prosperity  during  the  ap* 
proaching  season.  When  his  splendid  train  arrives  on  the  plain,  the  elephaots 
seem  to  be  swimming  in  an  ocean  of  heads,  and  their  rich  caparisons  add 
greatly  to  the  brilliance  of  the  scene.  To  the  right  and  left  are  observed  the 
camps  of  the  adverse  chiefs ;  the  fort  of  Lunka  is  farther  behind,  with  giants 
guarding  the  gates :  directly  in  front,  upon  the  pavilion,  or  booruj,  of  a 
garden,  sits  little  Sita,  guarded  by  frightful  Rakshases.  The  performers  and 
orchestra  are  within  an  enclosure  in  the  centre ;  Ram  and  Rawun,  conspicuoos 
on  their  lofty  chariots,  discharging  arrows  at  one  another,  while  their  bands 
of  Hunoomans,  multiplied  Rawuns,  and  little  sprites  with  torches,  are  engaged 
in  unequal  fight  below.  The  gods,  from  the  summit  of  two  scaffolds,  occa- 
sionally applaud  in  chorus,  and  are  occasionally,  too,  driven  from  heaven  by 
Rawun.  When  at  last  Rawun  falls,  the  whole  multitude  clap  their  hands  and 
shout,  and  the  day  concludes  with  the  discbarge  of  fireworks  from  Lunka, 
and  the  explosion  of  the  gigantic  figure  in  the  middle. 

On  the  following  afternoon  another  spectacle  occurs  of  an  equally  or  even 
more  interesting  nature.  It  is  entitled  the  BhurtU  Melao,  or  the  return  of 
Ram  and  Luchmun  with  Sita  to  Ayodhya.  All  the  brothers  and  their  chief 
allies  are  carried  in  procession  through  the  town  upon  a  large  throne,  some- 
thing similar  to  that .  used  in  an  English  election.  Altogether,  the  immense 
crowd,  the  variety  and  brightness  of  the  costume,  the  valuable  ornaments  and 
beauty  of  the  children,  the  cheerfulness  and  unmobUke  demeanour  of  the 
people  as  they  shower  down  flowers  and  chaplets  upon  the  sacred  groupe, 
with  the  picturesque  enhancement  of  a  clear  evening  sky,  and  the  intermix- 
ture of  garden  foliage,  complete  a  picture  to  which  no  description  can  do 

justice* 
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tice,  and  which  will  be  best  rendered  intelligible  to  an  English  imagination 
ler  the  title  of  a  genuine  Oriental  pageant.^ 

*  Calcutta  Gov,  Gazette,  Nov.  1. 


THE  FALL  OF  SEVILLE. 

From  the  Arabic  of  AbouJbeca  Saleh, 

As  lovers  weep,  when  from  their  dearest  hopes 

Exiled  by  fate  they  pine ;  so  we,  alas ! 

Weep  for  unhappy  Seville,  weep  her  loss, 

Deserted,  prey  of  unbelieving  dogs ; 

Her  mosques  to  churches  turned,  whilst  cross  and  bell 

Usurp  the  place  of  the  tall  minaret. 

A  woe  like  this  absorbs  all  other  woes  : 

Time  cannot  lenify  its  pangs,  nor  quench 

The  bitter  recollection.     Seville's  gone  !— 

O  ye,  who  mount  the  slim  and  fiery  steed. 

And  with  an  eagle's  swiftness  scour  the  fields 

Where  purple  slaughter  reigns ;  O  ye,  who  wield 

Falchions  of  Indian  steel  that  in  the  dense 

And  pitchy  clouds  of  dust  like  lightning  gleam  ; 

O  ye  who,  far  from  this  devoted  spot, 

Beyond  the  rolling  sea,  calm  and  serene 

Pass  easy  days  and  tranquil  nights ;  O  ye 

Whom  glory  and  power  attend  as  harbingers  ; 

Say,  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  Spain  ? 

Sure  some  poor  wretch  has  'scaped  to  tell  the  tale, 

'Scaped  to  proclaim  that  Arab  blood  still  calls 

For  vengeance,  we  for  succour.     Yet  we  sink, 

Or  swell  the  victor's  train.     Is  there  not  one 

Dare  aid  us?     Does  sectarian  zeal  restrain 

The  courage  of  the  Moslems  ?     Shame  on  such ! 

Are  we  not  brothers?     To  the  self-same  God 

Do  we  not  offer  vows  ?     Without  poor  Spain 

None  can  be  found,  generous  and  brave  and  bold ; 

Religion's  pleading  voice  no  Moslem  heeds. 

The  Arab  sons  of  Spain,  who,  erst  elate 

In  grandeur  and  in  glory,  reared  their  crests, 

Hide  them  in  grief  and  shame.     But  yesterday, 

Princes  and  kings ;  now  unbelievers'  slaves  ! 

Alas  !  could  the  degrading  mart  be  seen 

By  unthralled  Moslem  eyes,  and  the  salt  tears 

That  furrow  many  a  manly  cheek,  which  shame 

Not  fear,  had  blanched ;  could  Musulmans  see  tliis, 

Sorrow  would  bring  on  madness.     Yet,  once  more ; — 

Behold  those  tender  maids,  fair  as  the  sun 

That  rising  flings  rubies  and  coral ines 

From  his  bright  throne,  dragged  by  barbarian  hands 

Rudely  along  to  service  worse  than  death ; 

Whilst  wringing  hands  and  melting  eyes  declare 

The  sufferers'  angui&h.     Surely  if  there  be 

One  spark  of  faith,  one  spark  of  courage,  left 

Within  your  souls,  they  cannot  still  be  cold. 
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STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

In  our  last  volume^  p.  584,  is  iosertied  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  educatm 
amongst  the  natives  of  Bangalore,  by  Ram  Raz,  the  native  secretary  of  the 
Madras  School  Book  Society.  .  We  have  been  since  favoured  with  an  autheotic 
report  of  the  state  of  native  education  in  the  province  of  Bellary,  a  territory 
acquired  by  treaty  from  the  Nizafli  in  the  year  I8OO4  and  under  the  prendncj 
of  Fort  St.  George.  ,    . 

The  population  of  Bellary,  according  to  an  official  statement,  consists  of  997,95; 
souls;  the  number  of  schools  in  the  province  is  533,  containihg'6,641  schohn 
only,  bearing  a  proportion  of  about  7  to  1,000  of  the  aggregate  population.  Of 
the  scholars,  who  are  males,  with  the  exception  of  60  Hindoo  girls,  only  843 
are  Musulmans ;  the  rest  are  Hindoos.  The  English  language  is  taught  io  but 
one  school;  tb^Tamul  in  four;  the  Persian  in  twenty-one;  the  Mahratttio 
twenty-three;  the  Teloogoo  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  ;  the  Camaticain 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Besides  the  aforegoing,  there. are  twenty-three  places  of  instruction  attended 
by  Bramins  exclusively,  in  .which  sopi^pf  thp  Hindoo  sciencesi .  such  as  theo- 
logy, astronomy,  logic,  and  law,  are  imperfectly  taught  ixx  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage. In  these  last  places, 'which  are  attended  not  merely  by]  youth,  but  by 
persons  advanced  in  life,  education  is  conducted  on  a  plan  entirely  (Ufiereot 
from  that  pursued  in  the  Hindoo  schools,  where  children  are  taught  readbg, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  only,  in  the  several  vernacular  dialects  of  the  countrj. 

The  education  of  the  Hindoo  youth  generally  commences  when  they  are 
five  years  old ;  on  reaching  this  age,  the  master  and  scholars  of  the  schools  to 
which  the  boy  is  to  be  sent,  are  invited  to  the  house  of  his  parents.  TIk 
whole  are  seated  in  a  circle  round  an  image  of  Gunasa,  and  the  child  to  be 
initiated  is  placed  exactly  opposite  to  it..  The  schoohnaster,  sitting  by  bis 
side,  afler  having  burnt  incense  and  presented  ofTerings,  causes  the  child  to 
repeat  a  prayer  to  Gunasa  entreating  wisdom.  He  then  guides  the  child  to 
write  with  its  finger  in  rice  the  mystic  name  of  the  deity,  and  is  dismiased 
with  a  present  from  the  parents,  according  to  their  ability.  The  child  not 
morning  commences  the  great  work  of  his  education. 

Some  children  continue  at  school  only  a  few  years,  the  parents,  throagb 
poverty  or  other  circumstances,  being  often  obliged  to  take  them  away,  sod 
consequently,  in  such  cases,  the  merest  smattering  of  an  education  is  obtained; 
but  in  other  instances,  where  the  parents  are  opulent,  and  take  a  lirdj 
interest  in  the  culture  of  their  children's  minds,  they  not  unfrequently  cotf 
tinue  at  school  as  long  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

The  internal  routine  of  duty  for  each  day,  with  very  few  exceptions  and 
little  variation,  is  the  same  in  all  schools^  The  general  hour  for  opemog 
school  is  six  o'clock.  The  first  child  who  enters  has  the  name  of  Saraswatee, 
or  the  goddess  of  learning,  written  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  a  s^  of 
honour;  on  the  hand  of  the  second,  a  cypher  is  written,  to  shew  that  he  is 
worthy  neither  of  praise  nor  censure ;  the  third  scholar  receives  a  gentle  stripe, 
the  fourth  two,  and  every  succeeding  scholar  that  comes  an  additional  one. 
This  custom,  as  well  as  the  punishments  in  native  schools,  seem  of  a  sewfe 
kind.  The  idle  scholar  is  flogged,  and  often  suspended  by  both  hands  and  1 
pully  to  the  roof,  or  obliged  to  kneel  down  and  rise  incessantly,  which  is  a  iB06t 
psunful  mode  of  punishment. 

When  the  whole  are  assembled,  the  scholars,  according  to  their  number 
and  attainments,  are  divided  into  several  classes ;  the  lower  ones  of  whkh  ut 
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placed  partly  under  the  care  of  monitors,  whilst  the  higher  ones  are  more 
immediately  under  the  superintendance  of  the  master,  who  at  the  same  time. 
has  his  eye  upon  the  whole  school.  The  number  of  classes  is  generally  four, 
and  a  scholar  rises  from  one  to  the  other  according  to  his  capacity  and  pro- 
gress. The  first  business  of  a  child  on  entering  school  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  letters,  which  he  learns  by  writing  them  with  his  finger  on  the  ground  in 
sand,  and  not  by  pronouncing  the  alphabet,  as  among  European  nations. 
When  he  becomes  pretty  dexterous  in  this  mode  of  writing,  he  has  then  the 
privilege  of  writing  either  with  an  iron  style  on  cudjan  leaves,  or  with  a  reed  on 
paper,  and  sometimes  on  the  leaves  of  the  arittolochia  Indica,  or  vrith  a  kind 
of  pencil  on  the  kuUigi  or  keedeta^  which  answer  the  purpose  of  slates. 
The  two  latter  are  the  most  common  in  these  districts :  one  is  a  common 
oblong  board,  about  a  foot  in  width  and  three  feet  in  length,  planed  smooth, 
and  smeared  with  a  little  rice  and  pulverized  charcoal.  The  other  is  made  of 
cloth  first  stifiened  with  rice  water,  doubled  into  folds,  resembling  a  book,  and 
then  covered  with  a  composition  of  charcoal  and  gum.  The  writing  on  either 
of  these  may  be  effaced  by  a  wet  cloth.  The  pencil  used  is  called  buUapa,  a 
kind  of  white  clay,  somewhat  resembling  a  crayon,  but  rather  harder. 

Having  attained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  letters,  the  scholar  next  learns 
to  write  the  compounds,  or  the  manner  of  embodying  the  symbols  of  the 
▼owels  in  the  consonants,  and  the  formation  of  syllables,  &c.;  then  the 
names  of  men,  villages,  animals,  &c. ;  and,  finally,  arithmetical  signs.  He 
then  commits  to  memory  an  addition  table,  and  counts  from  one  to  a  hundred ; 
he  afterwards  writes  easy  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction,  of  money,  multi- 
plication, and  the  reduction  of  money  measures,  &c.  Here  great  pains  are 
taken  with  the  scholar  in  teaching  him  the  fractions  of  an  integer,  which 
descend  not  by  tens,  as  in  our  decimal  fractions,  but  by  fours,  and  are  carried 
to  a  great  extent.  In  order  that  these  fractions,  together  with  the  arithmetical 
tables  in  addition  and  multiplication,  and  those  in  the  threefold  measures  of 
capacity,  weight  and  extent,  may  be  rendered  quite  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
the  scholars,  they  are  made  to  stand  up  twice  a  day  in  rows,  and  repeat  the 
whole  after  one  of  the  monitors. 

The  other  parts  of  a  native  education  consist  in  deciphering  various  kinds 
of  hand-writing  in  public  and  other  letters,  which  the  schoolmafter  collects 
from  different  sources ;  writing  common  letters ;  drawing  up  forms  of  agree- 
ment; reading  fables  and  legendary  tales ;  and  committing  various  kinds  of 
poetry  to  memory,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  obtain  distinctness  and  clearness  in 
pronunciation,  together  with  readiness  and  correctness  in  reading  any  kind  of 
composition. 

The  three  books  which  are  most  common  in  all  the  schools,  and  which  are 
used  indiscriminately  by  the  several  castes,  are  the  Ramat/anat  Maha^Bharata^ 
and  Bhagavata ;  but  the  children  of  the  manufacturing  class  of  people  have, 
hi  addition  to  the  above,  books  peculiar  to  their  own  religious  tenets,  which 
bdng  considered  sacred,  are  studied  with  a  view  of  subserving  their  several 
creeds. 

The  lighter  kinds  of  stories,  which  are  read  for  amusement,  are  generally 
the  Punchatuntra,  Bahatala  Punchavufuaieey  Punktee  Soopooklahuliy^  and 
Mahtmta  Rungevcr,  The  books  on  the  principles  of  the  vernacular  languages 
themselves  are  the  several  dictionaries  and  grammars ;  but  these  books,  without 
which  no  accurate  or  extensive  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  languages  can  be 
attained,  are  from  the  high  price  of  manuscripts,  and  the  general  poverty  of  the 
masters,  of  all  books  the  most  uncommon  in  the  native  schools,  and  such  of 
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t\kem  as  are  found  there  are,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance,  earetedsMs^  sad 
indolence  of  copyists  in  general,  fuU  of  blunders,  and  in  every  way  impttfect 

The  whole  of  the  books,  however,  in  the  Telpogoo  and  Camatica  scbooli, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  this  district,  whether  they  treat  of 
religion,  amusement,  or  the  principles  of  these  languages,  are  in  veite,  vd 
in  a  dialect  quite  distinct  from  that  of  conversation  and  busitteaa.  The 
alphabets  of  the  two  dialects  are  the  same,  and  he  who  reads  the  one  oa 
read,  but  not  understand,  the  other  also.  The  natives,  therefore,  read  these 
(to  them  unintelligible)  books  to  acquire  the  power  of  reading  letters  in  the 
common  dialect  of  business ;  but  the  poetical  is  quite  distinct  from  the  prose 
dialect,  which  they  speak  and  write ;  and  though  they  read  these  books,  it  a 
to  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllables,  not  to  the  meaning  or  construction  of  tbe 
words,  that  they  attend.  Indeed,  few  teachers  can  expltun,  and  still  fewer 
scholars  understand,  the  purport  of  the  numerous  books  which  they  thus  leara 
to  repeat  from  memory :  every  schoolboy  can  repeat,  verbatim,  a  vast  number 
of  verses,  of  the  meaning  of  which  he  knows  no  more  than  the  parrot  that 
has  been  taught  to  utter  certain  words.  Accordingly,  from  studies,  in  whicd 
he  has  spent  many  a  day  of  laborious  but  fruitless  toil,  the  native  sdM^ar  giiu 
no  improvement  except  the  exercise  of  memory,  and  the  power  to  read  and 
write  on  the  common  business  of  life :  he  makes  no  addition  to  his  stock  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  acquires  no  moral  impressions.  He  has  spent  his  youth 
in  reading  syllables,  not  words,  and  on  entering  into  life,  he  meets  with 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  words,  in  the  common  course  of  reading  books, 
of  the  meaning  of  which  he  can  form  not  even  the  most  distant  conjecture; 
and  as  to  the  declension  of  a  noun,  or  the  conjugation  of  a  yerb^  he  knows 
no  more  than  of  the  most  abstruse  problem  in  Euclid.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  with  such  an  imperfect  education,  that  in  writing  a  common 
letter  to  their  friends,  orthographical  errors,  and  other  violations  of  grammar, 
occur  in  almost  every  line  written  by  a  native. 

The  economy  with  which  children  are  taught  to  write  in  the  native 
schools,  and  the  system  by  which  the  more  advanced  scholars  are  caused  to 
teach  the  less  advanced,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  their  own  know- 
ledge, is  certainly  admirable,  and  well  deserves  the  imitation  it  has  recaved 
in  England.  The  chief  defects  in  the  native  schools  are  the  nature  of  the 
books  and  learning  taught,  and  the  want  of  competent  masters. 

Imperfect,  however,  as  the  present  education  of  the  native  is,  there  are 
few  who  possess  the  means  to  command  it  for  their  children.  Even  were 
books  of  a  proper  kind  plentiful,  and  the  master  every  way  adequate  to  tbe 
task  of  instruction,  he  would  make  no  advance  from  one  class  to  another 
except  as  he  might  be  paid  for  his  labour.  While  learning  the  first  rudiments 
it  is  common  for  the  scholar  to  pay  the  teacher  a  quarter  of  a  rupee,  and 
when  arrived  as  far  as  to  write  on  paper,  or  at  the  higher  branches  of  arith- 
metic, half-a-rupee  per  mensem.  But  in  proceeding  farther,  such  as  explain- 
ing books,  which  are  all  written  in  verse,  giving  the  meaning  of  Sanscrit 
words,  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  vernacular  languages,  such  de- 
mands are  made  as  exceed  tbe  means  of  most  parents.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  alternative  but  that  of  leaving  their  children  only  partially  instructed,  and 
consequently  ignorant  of  the  most  essential  and  useful  parts  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation ;  but  there  are  multitudes  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages even  of  this,  the  necessities  of  the  greater  part  of  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  of  the  people  requiring  the  assistance  of  their  children  as  soon  as  their 
tender  limbs  are  capable  of  the  smallest  labour. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  state  in  tliis  district  of  the  various  schools  in  which  reading, 
«vriting,  and  arithmetic  are  taught  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the  country, 
as  has  been  always  usual  in  India,  by  teachers  who  are  paid  by  their  scholars. 
The  higher  branches  of  learning,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  in  this  country 
been  taught  in  Sanscrit,  and  it  has  ever  in  India  been  deemed  below  the 
dignity  of  science  for  her  professors  to  barter  it  for  hire.  Lessons  in  theology, 
astronomy,  logic,  and  law,  continue  to  be  given  gratuitouslyy  as  of  old,  by 
a  few  learned  Bramins  to  some  of  their  disciples. 

The  writer  of  the  statement  from  whence  we  have  borrowed  these  particu- 
lars, concludes  it  with  some  reflections  upon  the  retrogression  of  education 
amongst  the  natives  of  this  part  of  India  at  the  period  he  was  writing, 
namely  1823,  and  with  some  very  judicious  suggestions  for  promoting  the  great 
object  of  instruction,  which,  he  observes,  the  enactments  of  the  British  Par- 
liament contemplate,  and  the  known  liberality  of  the  authorities  in  England 
with  regard  to  this  point  encourages.  He  ascribes  the  falling  off  in  respect  to 
education  amongst  the  natives  to  a  variety  of  causes,  chiefly  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country,  through  the  great  deterioration  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  of  late  years,  by  the  introduction  of  our  own  European  cotton  fabrics 
in  lieu  of  those  of  India,  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  troops  in  the 
British  territories,  which  has  affected  the  demand  for  grain,  &c.  Conse* 
quently,  in  many  villages,  schools  had  ceased  to  exist ;  in  others  the  number 
and  size  of  the  schools  decreased,  only  a  few  of  the  children  of  the  most  opu- 
lent natives  being  able  to  pay  the  necessary  expense  of  instruction. 

Heretofore  the  ruling  authority  in  India  contributed  largely  to  the  support 
of  education,  and  under  the  Hindoo  governments,  large  grants,  in  money  and 
land,  were  assigned  for  the  promotion  of  science.     Stipends  of  money  still 
paid  to  Bramins  from  the  British  collectorships,  and  numerous  and  valuable 
^otriunuy  or  landed  property,  now  in  the  possession  of  Bramins,  who  receive 
one-fourth,    one-third,    half,   two*thirds,   and   sometimes  the  whole  of  the 
annual  revenue,  are  probably  to  be  traced  to  some  endowment  of  this  nature, 
being  almost  universally  granted  to  learned  or  religious  persons,  who  main- 
tained a  school  for  one  or  more  of  the  sciences,  and  taught  ther^n  gratui- 
tously.   Although  the  duty  of  continuing  such  gratuitous  instruction  was  not 
fxpressed  in  the  deed,  it  was  doubtless  implied.     The  British  government, 
with  its  accustomed  liberalit}^  continued  all  grants  of  this  kind,  even  where 
they  were  evidently  of  a  personal  nature,   though  without  enforcing  the 
implied  conditions.    The  revenue  of  the  original  grantee  descended  to  his 
heirs;  but  his  talents  and  acquirements  not  being  equally  hereditary,  the 
descendants  were  rarely  found  to  possess  the  requisite  ability  to  give  instruc* 
lion.-    Accordingly,  considerable    alienations  of  revenue,   originally  appro- 
priated to  the  encouragement  of  learning,  have  become  the  means  of  support" 
ing  ignorance ;  and  science,  which  here  scorns  to  sell  its  treasures,  has  often 
been  reduced  to  dependence  upon  the  precarious  benevolence  of  charitable 
individuals.      Of  the  533  institutions  for  education  subsisting  in  this  dis- 
trict, not  one  received   any  support  from  the  state  at  the  period  when  this 
statement  was  drawn  up. 

The  writer  suggests  that  the  government  should  undertake  the  office  of 
originating  and  superintending  establishments  for  ameliorating  the  system  of 
instructing  the  natives,  and  should  endeavour  to  induce  the  opulent  classes 
of  the  native  community  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  schools.  The  first 
expense,  he  observes,  must  necessarily  be  borne  by  government ;  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  schools,  on  the 
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demise  of  die  present  occupants  of  the  alienated  lands,  an  inquiry  into 
the  dtles  might  be  instituted,  in  order  that  in  cases  where  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  appropriated  had  not  been  fulfilled,  or  where  the  property  was  ex- 
pressly described  in  the  original  grant' as  hereditary,  they  might  be  resumed  by 
the  government,  and  carried  to  a  *'  school  fund,*'  the  receipts  of  which,  be  is 
of  opinion,  in  a  few  years,  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  disband 
ments. 

It  is  due  to  the  Madras  government  to  state,  that  prior  to  the  date  of  tbii 
statement,  namely  in  the  year  1822,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro  had  setoo 
foot  an  extensive  inquiry  on  this  subject  throughout  the  districts  subject  to 
the  presidency,  with  a  view  of  effecting  reform  and  amelioration  in  the  sys- 
tem of  native  education.  It  is  still  further  creditable  to  that  lamented 
individual,  that  in  the  year  1825,  the  plans  of  the  Madras  government  in 
this  respect  were  brought  to  maturity,  and  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
(of  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Grseme,  was  president  and  the  writer  of  the  afor^oing 
statement  was  nominated  a  member),  for  the  general  improvement  of  tbe 
education  of  the  natives  under  that  government.  Part  of  the  plan  was  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  at  the  presidency  for  qualifying  candidates  for 
the  situation  of  teacher  in  the  provinces  where  schools  were  to  be  endowed, 
in  which,  besides  instruction  in  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  the  vernacular  tongiie9» 
the  English  language  will  be  taught,  as  a  means  of  affording  to  the  nativet 
access  to  the  European  sciences. 


CAPTAIN  VALENTINE  PYNE. 

To  tfie  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journai* 

Sib:  In  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  on  the  floor  near  the  altar, 
there  is  a  marble  slab  with  the  following  curious  inscription,  which  yoa  may 
perhaps  think  worthy  of  record  in  your  publication,  as  it  relates  to  one 
of  the  East-India  Company's  servants.  The  elegii^c  lines  at  the  close  are 
remarkable. 

lam.  Sir,  &c.     :' 

V/«     X>.     %U» 

Capt.  Valentine  Pyne,  bom  at  St.  Mary  Antrey,  in  Devon,  in  ye  year  1671  went 
to  India,  where  he  spent  y®  best  part  of  his  life  in  trade  with  the  natives,  by  whomei 
particvlarly  ye  King  of  Bantam,*  he  was  highly  respected  and  beloved  for  his  integrity, 
honesty,  and  other  good  qualityes.  Being  forced  to  retvrn  by  ye  vnkindnes  of  som  of 
his  countrymen,  he  arrived  in  England  in  ye  year  1688,  and  after  three  years  stay, 
beside;  other  compeni^ations,  he  was  by  ye  East. India  Company  made  comander  of 
one  of  thear  best  ships,  ye  New  Bercley  Castle.  His  ship  being  ready  to  sayl,  he  feU 
sick  and  dye4 ,  February  ye  1  it)i  1691,  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him,  aged  43  yetf^ 
leaving  issiu  by  his  wife  Anne  only  one  daughter,  Mary,  i^ged  ^  years. 

Hie  jacet  ingenti  casu  pulcherrima  pinus, 

Cujus.  erat  saluber  fructus  et  umbra  sacra : 
Non  rabido  vento,  aut  saeva  prostrata  bipenni, 

Nee  Jovis  imroani  fulmine  tacta  ruit. 
Per  frigora  et  sstus,  et  mille  pericula,  tuturo, 

Perdtdit  empiric!  missa  manu  pilula. 

*  Bantam  was  at  that  thne  one  of  the  Gompaay'i  principal  factories. 
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CHARACTERS  OF  PUBLIC  MEN  IN  INDIA; 

DBAWN   BT    THE   LATE   BISHOP   HEBEB. 

The  following  sketches  of  official  personages  in  India,  from  the  candid  and 
impartial  pen  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (not  written  with  a  view  to  publi- 
cation), which  appear  in  the  journal  of  his  first  visitation  to  the  proidncesr, 
and  in  his  private  correspondence,  are  so  valuable  and  interesting^  that  we 
scruple  not  to  transfer  them  to  our  pages. 

the  HON.  M.  ELPHINSTONE,  LATE  GOVEBNOB  OF  BOMBAY. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  is,  in  every  respect,  an  extraordinary  man,  possessing  great 
activity  of  body  and  mind,  remarkable  talent  for,  and  application  to,  public 
business,  a  love  of  literature,  and  a  degree  of  almost  universal  information, 
such  as  I  have  met  with  in  no  other  person  similarly  situated,  and  manners 
and  conversation  of  the  most  amiable  and  interesting  character.  While  he 
has  seen  more  of  India  and  the  adjoining  countries  than  any  man  now  living, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  active  political,  and  sometimes  military  duties,  since  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  has  found  time  not  only  to  cultivate  the  languages  of 
Hindostan  and  Persia,  but  to  preserve  and  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  with  the  French  and  Italian,  with  all  the  elder  and 
more  distinguished  English  writers,  and  with  the  current  and  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  both  in  poetry,  history,  politics,  and  political  economy. 
With  these  remarkable  accomplishments,  and  notwithstanding  a  temperance 
amounting  to  rigid  abstinence,  he  is  fond  of  society,  and  it  is  a  common 
subject  of  surprise  with  his  friends,  at  what  hours  of  the  day  or  lu^t  he  finds 
time  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  His  policy,  so  far  as  India  is  concern- 
ed, appeared  to  me  peculiarly  wise  and  liberal,  and  he  is  evidently  attached 
to,  and  thinks  well  of,  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  His  public  measures, 
in  their  general  tendency,  evince  a  steady  wish  to  improve  their  present  con- 
dition. No  government  in  India  pays  so  much  attention  to  schools  and  public 
institutions  for  education.  In  none  are  the  taxes  lighter,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  the  natives  in  their  own  languages,  in  the  establishment 
of  punchaets,  in  the  degree  in  which  he  employs  the  natives  in  official  situap 
tions,  and  the  countenance  and  familiarity  which  he  extends  to  all  the  natives 
of  rank  who  approach  him,  he  seems  to  have  reduced  to  practice,  almost  all 
the  reforms  which  had  struck  me  as  most  required  in  the  system  of  governoient 
pursued  in  those  provinces  of  our  eastern  empire  which  I  had  previously 
visited.  His  popularity  (though  to  such  a  feeling  there  may  be  individulQ 
exceptions)  appears  little  less  remarkable  than  his  talents  and  acquirements, 
and  I  was  struck  by  the  remark  I  once  heard,  that  **  all  other  public  men  had 
their  enemies  and  their  friends,  their  admirers  and  their  aspersors,  but  that  of 
Mr.  Elphinstone  every  body  spoke  highly."  Of  his  munificence,  for  his 
liberality  amounts  to  this,  I  had  heard  much,  and  knew  some  instances 
myself. 

With  regard  to  the  free  press,  I  was  curious  to  know  the  motives  or  appre- 
hensions which  induced  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  be  so  decidedly  opposed  to  it  in 
this  country.  In  discussing  the  topic  he  was  always  open  and  candid — acknow- 
ledged that  the  dangers  ascribed  to  a  free  press  in  India  had  been  exaggerated, 
— but  spoke  of  the  exceeding  inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  which  arose 
from  the  disunion  and  dissension  which  political  discussion  produced  among 
the  European  officers  at  the  different  stations,  the  embarrassment  occaaoned 

to 
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to  government  by  the  exposure  and  canvass  of  all  their  measures  by  tlie 
Lentuli  and  Crracchi  of  a  newspaper,  and  his  preforenee  of  decided  and 
vigorous,  to  half  measures,  where  any  restrictive  measures  at  all  were  nec» 
fiary.  I  confess  that  his  opinion  and  experience  are  the  strongest  presumptioiB 
which  I  have  yet  met  with  in  favour  of  the  censorship. 

A  charge  has  been  brought  against  Mr,  Elphinstone  by  the  indiscreet  ml 
of  an  amiable,  but  not  well-judging  man,  the  '*  field  officer  of  cavalry,"  who 
published  his  Indian  travels^  that  **  he  is  devoid  of  religion,  and  blinded  to  iD 
spiritual  truth."  I  cap  only  say  that  I  saw  no  reason  to  tlunk  so.  On  the 
contrary,  after  this  character  which  I  had  read  of  him,  I  was  most  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  his  conduct  and  conversation,  so  far  as  I  could  lean, 
had  been  always  moral  and  decorous,  that  he  was  regular  in  bis  attendanoe  <n 
public  worship,  and  not  only  well  informed  on  religious  topics,  but  well  pleated 
and  forward  to  discuss  them ;  that  his  views  appeared  to  me,  on  all  essentnl 
subjects,  doctrinally  correct,  and  his  feelings  serious  and  reverential ;  and  thit 
he  was  not  only  inclined  to  do,  but  actually  did,  more  for  the  encouragemeot 
^f  Christianity,  and  the  suppression  or  diminution  of  suttees,  than  any  other 
Indian  governor  has  ventured  on.  That  be  may  have  differed  in  some  rcapeeli 
from  the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  in  question,  I  can  easily  believe,  though 
he  could  hardly  know  himself  in  what  this  difference  consisted,  since  I  aia 
assured,  that  he  had  taken  his  opinion  at  second-hand,  and  not  finom  aay 
thing  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  either  said  or  done.  But  I  have  been  unaUe 
to  refrain  from  giving  this  slight  and  imperfect  account  of  the  character  cl 
Mr.  Elphinstone  as  it  appeared  to  me,  since  I  should  be  sony  to  have  it 
thought  that  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  amiable  men  I  ever  m«t  witftiy  wait 
either  a  profligate  or  an  unbeliever. 

THE   LATE   MB.  JOHN   ADAM. 

Mr.  Adam,  in  spite  of  all  which  has  been  said  and  written,  is,  and  unifbrmlj 
lias  been,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  India.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
public  man  in  whom,  in  any  great  degree,  both  Europeans  and  natives  hare 
confidence;  and  his  absence  from  Calcutta  during  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
and  his  present  determination,  which  has  just  reached  these  provinces,  to 
return  to  Europe,  have  been  regarded  by  all,  without  exception,  whom  I  have 
heard  speak  on  the  subject,  as  the  heaviest  calamities  which  could  have  befallen 
British  India.  I  was  Mr.  Adam's  guest  for  a  few  days  at  Almorah,  and  greatly 
pleased  both  with  his  manners  and  conversation  ;  but  he  was  then  weak  both 
in  health  and  spirits,  and  my  opinion  of  him  has  been  formed  rather  from  what 
I  heard,  than  what  I  have  myself  known  of  him. 

SIR   JOHN   MALCOLM,  rBESINT   GOVERNOR  OF  ROMRAY, 

The  character  which  Malcolm  has  left  behind  him  in  Western  and  Ccnlnl 
India,  is  really  extraordinary.  As  political  agent,  he  had  many  difficukiea  !• 
contend  with,  of  which  the  jealousy  entertained  of  him,  as  a  Madras  oficcr, 
by  the  Bengal  army,  is  not  the  least.  But  during  his  stay,  he  seems  to  have 
conciliated  all  classes  of  Europeans  in  a  manner  which  hardly  any  other  nutf 
could  have  done,  while  the  native  chiefe,  whom  I  have  seen,  asked  after  him 
with  an  anxiety  and  regard  which  I  could  not  think  counterfiuted,  inasmuch  ai 
they  did  not  pretend  any  thing  equal  to  it  when  speaking  of  other,  great  nen. 

Except  Sir  John  Malcolm,  I  have  heard  of  no  one  whom  all  parties  i^gree 
in  commending.  His  talents,  his  accessibility,  his  firmness,  his  conciliatiag 
manners,  and  admirable  knowledge  of  the  native  language  and  character,  aie 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  by  aU» 
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THE  LATB   8Itl  THOMAS   MUNRO. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  only  oiie  voice  about  Sir  Thomas  Manro,  whosd 
talents,  steadiness,  and  justice,  seemed  admitted  by  every  body ;  he  is  a  fine, 
dignified  old  soldier,  with  a  very  strong  and  original  understanding,  and  a  solid 
practical  judgment ;  he  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  situation  which  he  holds ; 
and  his  popularity  is,  perhaps,  the  more  honourable  to  him,  because  his  man- 
ners, though  unaffected  and  simple,  are  reserved  and  grave,  at  least  on  a  firsi! 
acquaintance. — Sir  Thomas  is  a  man  of  very  considerable  talent,  and  is  univer- 
sally respected  and  esteemed  by  all  whom  I  have  yet  heard  speak  of  him. 

Lady  Munro  is  a  very  lovely  woman,  and  of  remarkably  pleasing  manners : 
every  body  here  (Madras)  seems  to  regret  most  honestly  her  going  away,  saying 
that  her  whole  conduct  has  been  made  up  of  good  manners,  good  heart,  and 
sound  solid  judgment.  I  do  not  know  that  higher  praise  could  be  given  to  a 
"  Lady  Governess." 

LIEUTXVANT-COLONEL   JAtfES   TOD. 

•  All  the  provinces  of  Meywar  were,  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  con^ 
nexion  with  the  British  government,  under  the  administration  of  Caption  Tod^ 
whose  name  appears  to  be  held  in  a  degree  of  affection  and  respect  by  all  th6 
upper  and  middling  classes  of  society,  highly  honourable  to  him,  and  sufficient 
to  rescue  these  poor  people  from  the  often  repeated  charge  of  ingratitude^ 
Here  (Dabla)  and  in  our  subsequent  stages,  we  were  continually  aifked  by  thd 
cutwals,  &c,  after  ^  Tod  Sahib,"  whether  his  health  was  better  since  he  returned 
to  England,  and  whether  there  was  any  chance  of  their  seeing  him  again  ?  On 
being  told  it  was  not  likely,  they  all  expressed  much  regret,  saying,  that 
the  country  had  never  known  quiet  till  he  came  among  them,  and  that  every 
body,  whether  rich  or  poor,  except  thieves  and  Pindarrees,  loved  him.  He,' 
in  fact,  Dr.  Smith  told  me,  loved  the  people  of  this  country,  and  understood 
their  language  and  manners  in  a  very  unusual  degree.  He  was  on  terms  of 
close  friendship  with  Zalim  Singh  of  Kotah,  and  has  left  a  name  there  aaf 
honourable  as  in  Odeypoor.  His  misfortune  was  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
favouring  the  native  princes  so  much,  the  government  of  Calcutta  were  led  to 
suspect  him  of  corruption,  and  consequently  to  narrow  his  powers  and 
associate  other  officers  with  him  in  his  trust,  till  he  was  disgusted  and  resigned' 
his  place.  They  are  now,  I  believe,  well  satisfied  that  their  suspicions  vrere 
groundless.  Captain  Tod  is  strenuously  vindicated  fVom  the  charge  by  all 
the  officers  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and  some  of  whom  have  had 
abundant  means  of  knowing  what  the  natives  themselves  thought  of  him. 

Here  too  (Bheelwara),  every  body  was  full  of  Captain  Tod's  praise.  The  place 
had  been  entirely  ruined  by  Jumsheed  Khan  and  deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants, 
when  Captain  Tod  persuaded  the  Ranah  to  adopt  measures  for  encouraging 
the  owners  of  land  to  return,  and  foreign  merchants  to  settle ;  he  himself  drew 
up  a  code  of  regulations  for  them,  obtained  them  an  immunity  from  taxes  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  and  sent  them  patterns  of  different  articles  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture  for  their  imitation.  He  also  gave  money  liberally  to  the 
beautifying  their  town.  In  short,  as  one  of  the  merchants  who  called  on  me 
5ud,  "  it  ought  to  be  called  Tod-gunge :  but  there  is  no  need,  for  we  shall 
never  forget  him."  Such  praise  as  this,  from  people  who  had  no  further  hopes 
of  seeing  or  receiving  any  benefit  from  him,  is  indeed  of  sterling  value. 

LORD    COMBERMEBE. 

Lord  Combermere  is  very  popular,  from  his  constant  accessibility  and  close 
atteotion  to  business,  as  well  as  by  his  good*natured  and  cordial  manners. 

I  really 
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I  really  believe  you*  could  have  found  no  person  better  tinted  to  pk^  tk 
very  difficult  and  important  task  which  was  placed  in  hia  hands,  from  his  good 
sense,  his  readiness  in  despatch  of  business,  and  his  accessibility,  which  hd 
gone  far  to  gun  him  the  good-will  of  the  Company's  army,  even  before  his  ac- 
pess  at  Bhurtpoor.  He  appears  at  present  to  enjoy  a  higher  reputadon  tin 
any  commander-in-chief  since  Lord  Comwallis,  or  any  officer  who  has  appcir* 
ed  in  India,  except  Sir  A.  Wellesley. 

THE  LAT£  SIR  DAVID   OGHTERLONY. 

Sir  David  Ochterlony,  who,  as  agent  to  the  Governor-general,  is  the  con- 
mon  arbitrator  and  referee  in  the  cUsputes  of  these  little  soverdgns  (of  Raj- 
pootana),  is  said  to  midntain  an  almost  kingly  state.  His  income  from  ^h' 
rent  sources  is  little  less  than  15,000  sicca  rupees  monthly  (upwards  of 
iff20,000  a  year),  and  he  spends  it  almost  all.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  late  tnardi 
from  Mhow  to  Meerut,  passed  by  Sir  David's  camp.  The  **  burra  sahib,''  or 
great  man,  was  merely  travelling  with  his  own  family  and  personal  followed 
from  Delhi  to  Jyepoor,  but  his  retinue,  including  servants,  escort,  Europen 
and  native  ddes-de-camp,  and  the  various  nondescripts  of  an  Asiatic  trai, 
together  with  the  apparatus  of  horses,  elephants,  and  camels,  the  number  of 
his  tents,  and  the  size  of  the  enclosure  hung  round  with  red  cloth,  by  whidi 
his  own  and  his  daughter's  private  tents  were  fenced  in  from  the  eyes  of  the 
prophane,  were  what  an  European,  or  even  an  old  Indian,  whose  experience 
had  been  confined  to  Bengal,  would  scarcely  be  brought  to  credit.  All  this  is 
at  least  harmless,  and  so  far  as  it  suits  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  natiTes 
themselves,  it  may  have  a  good  effect.  But  in  Agra  and  Delhi,  though  Sir 
David  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  a  kind,  honourable,  and  worthy  man,  I  was 
shocked  to  find  that  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the  people  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded  was  a  matter  of  exceeding  scandal.  Against  one  of  his  moonshees 
it  appears  he  had  been,  frequently  warned  without  effect,  till  at  length,  in  the 
course  of  a  casual  conversation  with  the  emperor's  treasurer.  Sir  David  found, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  his  own  name  stood  as  a  pensioner  on  the  poor  old 
sovereign's  civil  list  to  the  amount  of  1,000  rupees  monthly  !  The  moonsbee 
had  demanded  it  in  his  master's  name ;  to  refuse  was  out  of  the  question ;  and 
delicacy  had  prevented  the  emperor  firom  naming  the  subject  to  the  person 
whom,  as  he  supposed,  he  was  laying  under  an  obligation  1  So  careful  ought 
public  men  in  India  to  be  that  their  servants  do  not  abuse  their  authority. 

THE  LATE   JUDGE   CLEVELAND,  OF  BOGLIPOOR. 

The  people  of  these  mountains  (Rajmahal),  and  of  all  the  hilly  country  be- 
tween this  place  and  Burdwan,  are  a  race  distinct  from  those  of  the  plain,  in 
features,  language,  civilization,  and  religion.  A  deadly  feud  existed,  till 
within  the  last  forty  years,  between  them  and  the  cultivators  of  the  neighboa^ 
ing  lowlands,  they  being  untamed  thieves  and  murderers,  continually  making 
forays,  and  the  Mahommedan  zemindars  killing  them  like  mad  dogs  or  tigen 
whenever  they  got  them  within  gun-shot.  An  excellent  young  man,  of  tbe 
name  of  Cleveland,  judge  and  magistrate  of  Boglipoor,  undertook  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things.  He  rigorously  forbade,  and  promptly  punished,  all  vio- 
lence from  the  zemindars  (who  were  often  the  aggressors)  against  the  Puharree 
(mountaineers) :  he  got  some  of  these  last  to  enter  his  service,  and  took  puos 
to  attach  them  to  him  and  to  learn  their  language.  He  made  shooting  parties 
into  the  mountains,  treating  kindly  all  whom  he  could  get  to  approach  VtU^^ 

*  Addressing  the  htte  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
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and  established  regular  bazars  at  the  villages  nearest  to  them,  where  he  encou- 
raged them  to  bring  down  for  sale  game,  millet,  wax,  hides,  and  honey,  all 
which  their  hills  produce  in  great  abundance.  He  gave  them  wheat  and  barley 
for  seed,  and  encouraged  their  cultivation  by  the  assurance  that  they  should 
not  be  taxed,  and  that  nobody  but  their  own  chiefs  should  be  their  zemindars. 
And  to  please  them  still  further,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  in  effec- 
tual order,  and  to  bring  them  more  into  contact  with  their  civilized  neighbours, 
he  raised  a  corps  of  sepoys  from  among  them,  which  he^stationed  at  Sicligully, 
and  which  enabled  him  not  only  to  protect  the  peaceable  part  of  them,  but  to 
quell  any  disturbances  ^hich  might  arise,  with  a  body  of  troops  accustomed  to 
mountain  warfare.  This  good  and  wise  man  died  in  1784,  in  the  ^th  year  of 
his  age.  A  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory  near  Boglipoor,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  highland  chiefs  and  lowland  zemindars,  which  still  remains  in 
good  repur,  having  been  endowed  by  them  with  some  lands  for  its  mainte* 
nance.  The  monument  is  in  the  form  of  a  Hindu  mut  (obelisk),  in  a  pretty 
situation  on  a  green  hill.  As  being  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  Christian,  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  Grige  (church);  and  they  still  meet  once  a  year  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  and  have  a  handsome  '^poojah/'  or  religious  spectacle,  in 
honour  of  his  memory* 

BaiTISH   OOVSENOaS  OF   IKDXA* 

I  was  curious  to  know  what  governor  of  India  had  stood  highest  in  their 
good  opinion  (at  Benares),  and  found  that  they  usually  spoke  of  Warren  Has-* 
tings  and  Lord  Wellesley  as  the  two  greatest  men  who  had  ever  ruled  this 
part  of  the  world ;  but  that  they  spoke  with  most  affection  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Duncan.  Duncan  sahib  ha  chota  bhaee,  "  Mr.  Duncan's  younger  brother,"  is 
still  the  usual  term  of  praise  applied  to  any  public  man  who  appears  to  be 
actuated  by  an  unusual  spirit  of  kindness  and  liberality  towards  their  nation. 
Of  the  sultan-like  and  splendid  character  of  Warren  Hastings,  many  traits  are 
preserved ;  and  a  nursery  rhyme,  which  is  often  sung  to  children,  seems  to 
show  how  much  they  were  pleased  with  the  Oriental  (not  European)  pomp 
which  he  knew  how  to  employ  on  occasion : 

Hat*hee  pur  howdab,  ghore  pur  jeen, 
Juldee  bahV  jata  Sabib  Warren  Husteen  ! 

Of  Lord  Hastings  I  have  not  found  that  they  have  retained  any  very  favour- 
able impression.  Yet  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  and  his  pleasing  manners 
during  his  short  visits  must,  I  should  think,  have  struck  them, 

BRITISH   FUNCTIONABIES. 

Of  course  among  these  different  functionaries  there  is  an  abundant  difference 
of  character  and  talent ;  but  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  is  favourable, 
on  the  whole,  to  their  diligence  and  good  intentions ;  nor  can  there  be  more 
useful  or  amiable  characters  than  some  of  the  elder  servants  of  the  Company, 
who,  eschewing  Calcutta  altogether,  have  devoted  themselves  for  many  yeara 
to  the  advantage  of  the  land  in  which  their  lot  is  thrown,  and  are  looked  up 
to,  throughout  considerable  districts,  with  a  degree  of  respectful  attachment 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  counterfeited.  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Benares,  is 
precisely  a  character  of  this  description.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Bareilly,  and  Mr« 
Traill,  the  judge  of  Almorah,  are  others,  and  Sir  David  Ochterlony  would^ 
have  beei%  an  example  still  more  conspicuous,  were  it  not  for  the  injurious 
confidence  which  he  is  said  to  place  in  his  servants. 

• 
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TIMUR. 

{C(ntduded/romp.  336.) 

Fbom  the  subjection  of  Persia,  and  that  of  the  Tartarian  nations  wUck 
extend  from  the  Jaxartes  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  to  the  invasion  of  Wm- 
doostan,  there  is  nothing  very  interesting  to  the  general  reader  in  the  life  of 
Timiir.  Nor  is  this  last  stupendous  revolution  in  Asiatic  history  well  toMbf 
our  author:  it  occupies  but  a  very  few  pages  of  his  work;  and  the  account  is, 
in  several  respects,  not  only  defective,  but  inaccurate.  This  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  he  visited  not  India  as  he  did  the  other 
scenes  of  Timur's  wars,  and  that  he  could  consequently  possess  on  this  sub- 
ject no  information  beyond  that  which  he  received  through  the  distorted  ad 
fallacious  medium  of  common  report.  We  should  despair  of  making  any  partof 
the  relation  acceptable  to  the  reader  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  InS' 
iutei  and  Sherefeddin  Ali,  or  with  Ferishta,  and  the  other  native  authoritio 
for  the  Mogul  conquest.  For  this  reason,  we  altogether  omit  this  pordonof 
Arabshah's  history,  and  proceed  to  what  we  consider  the  more  valaable,  or  it 
least  the  more  original,  portion  of  the  work. 

Before  Timur  left  India,  he  received  a  most  extraordinary  letter  from  his 
son  Amiran,  whom  he  had  placed  over  Aderbijan,  which  is  not  altogether  sudi 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  dependent  son  to  a  finther — least  of  aU  to 
such  a  father  as  the  emperor — the  most  haughty  and  powerful  of  nen.  little 
as  we  rely  on  its  authenticity,  it  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted  l|ere :  we  ha?e, 
however^  been  constrained  to  abridge  it;  for  its  prolixiQr  is^  ia  some  places, 
exceedingly  painful : 

Thou  art  now  old,  thy  constitution  is  feeble,  and  thou  art  in  coosequence  unalile  t9 
?rect  the  standard  of  empire,  or  to  sustain  the  oppressive  weight  of  govermnent.  It 
becometb  thee,  therefore,  before  death  call  thee  hence,  to  frequent  the  b(4y  moaquea,  waA 
to  be  constantly  occupied  in  serving  God.  Thou  hast  sons  and  graudsoiitf  qnsliidlti 
govern  thy  states,  to  lead  thine  armies,  to  defend  thy  diguity  and  possessions :  vto 
hast  thou,  whoso  soon  must  die,  to  do  with  earthly  greatness?  If  thou  bast  aif 
reflection  left,  abandon  human  pursuits,  and  turn  thine  attention  to  those  which  are 
divine.  If  thou  shouldst  obtain  a  kingdom  mighty  as  that  of  Sjcddad,*  Amalek,  and 
Adi ;  if  victorious  fortune  should  exalt  thee  to  the  majesty  of  Haman  or  Pharaoh,  snd 
a  fourth  part  of  the  earth  should  be  tributary  to  thee;  if  thou  shouldst  be  richer  tbu 
£u>rah,  and  in  war  more  prosperous  than  Nebuchadnesxar,  to  whom  God  granted  gictf 
power,  but  whom  be  soon  degraded ;  if  even  thy  sway  should  extend  to  the  ends  of  the 
world,  thy  wishes  should  all  be  gratified,  and  thy  life  prolonged  to  a  miraculous  de- 
gree ;  if  thou  shouldst  render  subject  to  thy  dominion  the  greatest  kings,  such  as  tbe 
Roman  emperor,  the  Persian  Cbosroes,  and  the  Abyssinian  Al  Nesjash  ;  if  the  migh- 
tiest monarchs  and  princes  should  approach  thee  as  slaves  and  dependents  ;  if  tbe  Ctiam 
Fagfour  should  bend  the  kn^e  to  thee,  and  thy  pavilion  be  elevated  above  that  of  the 
most  puissant  khans,  who  should  prostrate  themselves  before  thee;  if  Iran  and  Tounn, 
.  and  all  the  mines  of  tbe  earth,  should  be  there;  would  not  thy  usurped  greatness  end  m 
impotence,  thy  life  in  death,  thy  dwelling  in  the  tomb  ?  Wouldst  thou  be  compared 
with  Noah,  that  pattern  of  religion  and  virtue  ?  with  Lockman,  who  gave  such  preecpts 
to  his  son,  and  cherished  his  nature  to  an  old  age  ?  with  David,  whose  kingdom  was  so 
vast,  and  who  yet  wtis  so  unwearied  in  worshipping  his  God  ?  with  his  son  Solomoo, 
who  ruled  over  men,  devils,  the  beasts  of  tlie  field,  tbe  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  whids 
of  heaven  ?  with  Alexander,  who  ruled  the  east  and  the  west,  who  dwell  among  tlie 

DKMintauHi 

*  Sjeddad,  a  famous  but  probably  a  fobulous  king  of  Arabia,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  Uved,  bf 
Others  to  have  reigned,  260  years;  Adi  was  one  of  his  predecessors. 
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mountains,  and  reduced  so  many  nations  to  his  sway  ?  So,  thou  art  higher  than  the 
prince  of  prophets,  the  chief  of  the  elect,  tlie  teacher  before  Adam*s  creation -~ the 
mighty  Mahomet,  whom  distant  realms  obey;  who  is  venerated  by  the  visible  and  invi* 
sible  worlds ;  who  understandetli  bidden  things  ;  in  whom  angels,  devils,  wild  beasts, 
and  even  reptiles  believed ;  whom  God  strengthened  to  overcopae  tlie  Lord  of  the 
Mountain ;  who  flew  on  the  wings  of  conquest  to  the  most  remote  parts;  whom  God 
helped  wlien  driven  by  the  unbelievers  from  Mecca,  and  transported  in  one  night  from 
the  cave  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  who  ascended  on  his  noble  ass  Al-borak  to  the 
seven  heavens ;  whose  name  is  glorious  in  the  sight  both  of  God  and  man  ;  for  whom 
the  universe  was  erected ;  who  had  the  gift  of  working  the  most  stupendous  miracles, 
who  fed  a  multitude  with  a  fbw  cakes,  who  quenched  the  thirst  of  numbers  by  the  water 
which  flowed  wonderfully  from  his  Angers,'  for  whom  the  moon  was  split,  to  whom  a 
tree  walked,  in  whom  a  lizard  believed,  and  whom  a  stone  saluted  !  Speak,  and  thou 
shall  be  heard  ;  pray,  and  thou  slialt  be  accepted ;  seek,  and  thou  shnlt  find ;  imitate  the 
example  of  the  great  and  good,  of  tlie  orthodox  caliphs,  especially  Abu-bekr  and  Omar, 
who  were  the  stars  of  true  faith ;  of  the  perfect  kings  and  excellent  sultans  wlio  ob> 
aerred  the  commands  of  God,  and  defended  his  worshippers  from  oppression.  Thou 
nilest  men ;  thou  distributest  justice,  but  not  in  righteousness ;  thou  protectest  thy 
.subjects,  but  at  the  same  time  consumest  their  subsistence  by  vexations.  If  thou  shouldst 
a<>cend  above  tlic  seven  solid  heavens,  thou  couldst  not  tread  in  tlie  footsteps  of  Pharoali 
and  Sjeddad ;  if  thou  shouldst  elevate  thy  palace  above  the  highest  mountains,  thou 
couldst  not  reach  the  paradise  of  Adi,  to  which  nothing  on  earth  ever  can  be  compared. 
liCt  tliitf  exhortation  not  be  lost  on  thee.  Shew  thyself  a  friend  of  God,  of  Mahomet, 
and  the  faithful.  If  thou  persist  in  laying  waste  the  earth,  I  will  meet,  oppose,  and 
restrain  thee  from  such  excesses,  and  thereby  teach  thee  to  proceed  in  the  right  path. 

There  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  preceding  wild  letter  is  the  invention 
pf  our  historian ;  or  if  one  were  really  written,  the  exaggerations,  the  hyper- 
bolical expressions,  and  the  unwarrantable  freedoms,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  imaginative  Syrian.  Fearless,  uncurbed,  and  self-willed  as  the  young 
prince  is  represented  to  have  been,  he  could  never,  unless  indeed  his  wits  were 
^ed,  venture  to  draw  certain  destruction  on  his  head  by  such  an  epistle. '  The 
father,  we  are  told,  soon  left  India,  hastened  to  the  son,  overthrew  him  in 
battle,  slew  his  partizans,  but  the  ties  of  nature  induced  the  conqueror  to 
save  the  leader,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  led  astray  by  treasonable  coun- 
sels. Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  war  against  Bajazet,  whose  success 
in  Asia  Minor  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Timur  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

After  some  unimportant  operations  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  Timur 
directed  his  immense  host  (consisting,  it  is  said,  of  800,000  men)  against 
Syria.  That  host  was  formed  of  very  various  materials ;  it  had  been  assembled 
from  every  conquered  country.  **  It  was  truly  a  flight  of  locusts,"  subject  to 
no  law,  and  panting  for  blood  and  desolation.  "  In  that  cursed  army  were  the 
soldiers  of  Iran,  the  warriors  of  Touran,  the  leopards  of  Turkey,  the  tigers  of 
Balaksan,  the  hawks  of  Deschta  and  Kata,  the  Mogul  vultures,  the  bone- 
breaking  eagles  of  Getica,  the  vipers  of  Khogend,  the  basilisks  of  Aqdekhan, 
the  serpents  of  Khoresm,  the  wild  beasts  of  Gargan,  the  eagles  of  Daganian, 
the  hunting  dogs  of  Hufar-Sjadman,  the  horsemen  of  Persia,  the  lions  of 
Khorasan  and  Mezcnderan,  the  hyaenas  of  Ghilan,  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
mountains,  the  crocodiles  of  Restemdar  and  Talican,  the  asps  of  Susa  and 
Caramania,  the  wolves  of  Ispahan,  Rajan,  Gazne,  andllamada,  the  elephants 
uf  India,  the  rams  of  Lurcn,  the  bulls  from  the  lofty  mountains  of  Gliaur, 
the  bcorpions  of  Sjabrcsour,  the  snakes  of  Asker-Makrem  and  Jundisapura, — 

*  Fierce  beasts,  whose  teeth  were  grinning  for  thepityi 
And  which  to  share  the  slaughter  s^Hid  away.\" 

No 


•No  wonder  that  such  a  devcfurit^  army  should  prove  resistless  wheti  oppoaol 
to  the  sheep  of  Syria.  To  the  various  governors  of  that  country  Timur  wroU^ 
requiring  them  to  surrender  their  respective  fortresses,  and  assuring  them  tbn 
the  lord  of  nations  could  not  be  withstood.  The  strongest  of  them  fell  siw* 
cessively  into  his  power;  the  caliph  of  Egjrpt,  who  hastened  to  defend  tben^ 
was  defeated,  but  not  so  as  to  be  unable  to  make  head  a  second  time  aguNt 
the  invader.  The  result  was  again  unsuccessful;  the  caliph's  camp  was  set  as 
fire,  whether  by  treachery,  or  by  an  emissary  of  the  enemy,  is  doubtful;  aod 
lie  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  retreat.  The  Syrian  nobles,  left  alone  to 
stem  the  torrent  which  was  overflowing  the  country,'  and  which  they  b^ao  t» 
regard  as  resistless,  resolved  to  submit.  Their  trembling  emissaries  were  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence,  and  by  the  artful  flattery  of  one  among  them^  that 
submission  was  accepted. 

While  at  Damascus,  Timur  went  to  prayers  in  the  magnificent  mosque  of  An 
Ommiades.  One  day  many  Syrian  doctors  were  present,  who,  after  the  coft* 
elusion  of  the  service,  were  ordered  into  hb  presence.  One  of  them,  Nsa- 
reddin,  was  not  only  sprung  from  Othman,  but  also  fi'om  the  caliph  Omff. 
When  Timur  understood  this,  he  pretended  to  hold  the  doctor  in  great  honour, 
exclaiming,  **  O  thou  of  holy  race !  were  I  not  old  and  infirm,  I  would  bear 
thee  on  my  shoulders :  both  thou  and  thy  brethren  shall  experience  my  favour." 
This,  however,  was  sheer  hypocrisy ;  for  he  was  all  the  time  revolving  in  his 
mind  how  he  might  entrap  them  to  their  ruin.  After  long  consideration,  be 
inquired:  "which  is  more  excellent,  knowledge  or  noble  birth?**  This  ques- 
tion perplexed  them ;  but  at  length  the  cadi  Sjemsoddin  replied :  '*  knowledge 
is  more  excellent  in  the  eyes  both  of  God  and  man ;  the  poorest,  if  learned,  is 
better  than  the  noblest,  if  ignorant.  So  thought  the  companions  of  the  pro- 
phet, who  preferred  Abu-bekr  to  Ali,  because  the  former  was  of  superior 
learning,  and  better  established  in  the  faith."  This  pleased  Timur,  whose 
own  birth,  according  to  our  historian,  was  mean  enough.  Gibbon  has  extracted 
from  our  author  the  account  of  an  interview,  in  which  questions  still  more 
captious  were  answered  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind.  To  that  celebrated 
conference  we  refer  the  reader. 

All  Syria  having  submitted,  S0,000  troops  were  despatched  to  besiege  Ba^ 
dad,  the  sacred  city  of  the  caliphs,  which  was  taken  and  sacked.  The  war  was 
then  directed  with  accumulated  fury  against  Bajazet. 

The  two  famous  conquerors  commenced  by  a  correspondence  mutually 
insulting,  and  sufficiently  betraying  the  impatience  with  which  either  suffered 
an  equal.  As  that  correspondence  has  been  given  before,  we  will  not  repeat  it 
here.  Bajazet  made  mighty  preparations  against  the  approaching  storm :  not 
only  did  he  assemble  all  the  troops  which  his  widely  spread  dominions  could 
furnish,  but  he  prevailed  on  some^of  the  Tartarian  nations  to  join  him  in  resist- 
ing the  progress  of  one  who  appeared  resolved  to  subjugate  every  country  under 
heaven.  To  dissipate  this  alliance  was  one  of  Timur's  chief  objects.  By  his 
secret  emissaries  he  represented  to  the  Tartars  that  his  and  their  ancestors 
were  the  same;  that  in  consequence  he  naturally  bore  them  a  strong  afiectioa; 
that  they  were  his  inner,  while  other  people  were  merely  his  outer  garment ; 
that  their  dependence  on  the  Ottoman  lord  was  degrading,  and  their  opposi- 
tion to  himself  both  imprudent  and  unnatural ;  and  he  concluded  by  holding 
out  to  them  the  alluring  prospect  of  plunder  and  independence.  **  He  tempted 
them  just  as  the  devil  tempts  men  to  wickedness,"  until  they  agreed  amopg 
themselves  to  desert  the  Turkish  standard  whenever  the  two  armies  should 
meet  in  deadly  confliat. 

In 
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In  his  march  agiunst  the  Tartar,  Bajazet  is  praised  for  his  paternal  r^rd 
towards  bis  subjects,  and  the  rigid  severity  with  which  he  punished  the  ex* 
cesses  of  his  soldiers.  Of  this  the  following  anecdote  afibrds  a  fearful  example. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  one  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  being  parched  with  thirst, 
entered  the  cottage  of  a  peasant  woman,  and  requested  a  draught  of  waters 
Bhe  was  a  sordid,  avaricious  creature,  and  she  denied  that  there  was  any  in  the 
house.  He  perceived  some  milk  in  a  vessel,  and  as  his  thirst  was  intolerable^ 
he  seized  and  drank  it,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  fit  only  for  boyst. 
She  complained  to  Bajazet,  who  immediately  sent  for  the  soldier,  and  interro^ 
^ted  him  as  to  the  fact.  Fearful  of  punishment,  he  denied  the  truth  of  tli9 
char^.  Then  the  sultan,  turning  to  the  woman,  said,  **  I  will  rip  open  his 
belly  to  see  whether  he  speaks  truly  or  falsely.  If  the  milk  be  found  within 
him,  the  price  shall  be  given  to  thee;  but  if  it  be  not,  thyself  shalt  undergo 
the  same  punishment."—*^  God  is  my  witness,"  rejoined  she,  **  that  I  have 
spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  has  lied ;  but  let  him  be  freed  from  his  anxiety^ 
I  forgive  him."  This,  however,,  did  not  satisfy  the  sultan,  who  resolved  that 
strict  justice  should  be  done.  The  sentence  was  accordingly  put  into  execu* 
tion ;  the  body  was  cut  open  with  a  sabre,  by  Bajazet  himself,  and  out  came 
the  milk  mixed  with  blood.  The  corpse  was  then  paraded  throughout  the 
camp,  and  proclamation  made  aloud :  *'  This  is  his  reward  who,  under  the 
sway  of  the  just  descendant  of  Othman,  dares  to  take  what  is  not  his  own  1" 

The  result  of  the  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Ancyra  is  well  known.  The 
Tartars,  according  to  their  agreement,  pasii^d  over  to  Timur,  and  Bajazet  wa« 
taken  prisoner.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  for  some  time  treated  with  any 
other  than  kindness  by  his  conqueror,  but  the  ungovernable  fury  of  his  temper, 
increased  as  it  was  by  his  unequalled  pride,  precipitated  him  into  ruin.  That 
there  is  ground  for  considering  the  story  of  the  iron  cage  an  historic  fact,# 
Arabshah  may  be  appealed  to  as  no  incompetent  authority,  supported  as  he  i| 
by  two  other  writers,  who,  like  him,  may  be  almost  considered  contemporary* 
Uhable  to  brook  the  indignities  which  his  own  impatience  and  the  savage  haugh* 
tiness  of  the  triumphant  Tartar  inflicted  on  him,  he  put  a  period  to  his  life  9 
few  months  after  his  defeat.  Our  historian  does  not  say  that  he- killed  himw 
self,  but  merely  that  **  the  august,  heroic  sultan  and  martyr  was  translated  to 
the  mercy  of  God." 

This  decisive  victory  over  the  hitherto  unconquered  Ottoman,  was  followeil 
by  the  submission  of  the  vast  regions  from  the  Tigris  -to  the  Bosphorus.-  In 
Georgia,  however,  the  career  of  Timur  was  checked  for  a  season.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  country  was  a  lofty,  precipitous  mountain,  on  the  summit 
of  which  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  only  ascent  was  by  a  very  narrow 
path,  so  that  a  few  individuals  could  defend  it  against  a  host.  This  was  not 
all :  a  draw-bridge  lay  over  a  deep  ditch  which  had  been  dug  on  one  side  the 
fortification ;  on  the  three  remaining  sides  none  was  necessary,  as  they  hung 
over  frightful  precipices,  and  were  utterly  inaccessible.  In  the  day-time  this 
draw-bridge  was  raised ;  but  in  the  evening  it  was  lowered  to  permit  the  Chris^ 
tians  to  seek  forage  in  the  neighbourhood:  it  was  not,  however,  sufiered  to 
remain  lowered  during  their  absence.  Towards  rooming  they  returned,  aad 
by  the  same  way  were  re-admitted.  When  Timur  surveyed  the  strength  of  the 
place,  he  justly  deemed  it  impregnable.  But  his  pride  could  ill  brook  tkp 
thought  of  leaving  it  unattacked,  and  still  less  of  not  taking  it  when  assailed : 
he  knew  that  it  contained  a  numerous  body  of  the  enemy,  with  their  £unilief, 

»  See  this  fact,  however,  disproved  by  Mr*Voa  Hammer,  Miat.  Journ.j  yoLudLj^.  l3Vr>K^^. 
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and  most  precious  effects.    He  pitched  his  tent  at  some  distance  from  the  boRe, 
in  the  hope  that  some  fortunate  accident  would  put  it  in  his  power.    He  did  I  v^ 
at  length  gain  possession  of  it^  and  by  a  singular  stratagem*  1 21^ 

•  In  Timur's  army  were  two  young  warriors,  rivals  of  each  other,  and 
^  fierce  As  lions.'*  The  constant  aim  of  each  was  to  do  something  that  shooki 
exceed  the  bravest  actions  of  the  other.  •  This  emulation  had  continued  a  hiag 
time,  and  had  given  rise  to  several  valiant  deeds  on  each  side.  On  a  certain  oco* 
sion  one  of  them  fell  in  with  a  Georgian  **  strong  as  a  lion,  and  tall  as  a  tower,** 
whom  he  fought  and  slew,  carrying  the  head  to  the  emperor.  For  this  heroie 
act  he  was  greatly  praised,  and  raised  to  a  much  higher  post.  On  aeeiiig  ^ 
nothing  could  exceed  the  despite  of  the  other.  80  great  was  the  morti^ri^g 
impression  made  on  his  mind  that  he  resolved,  whatever  might  be  the  com^  p 
quence,  to  attempt  something  that  should  be  acknowledged  superior,  thit  0 
should  humble  his  rival  by  obtaining  for  himself  a  more  honoiurable  name.  Ht 
justly  thought  that  if  by  stratagem  he  could  secure  possession  of  the  draw- 
bridge, his  fame  would  be  glorious  enough.  One  night,  therefore,  he  hid 
himself  in  an  unfrequented  place,  where  he  sometimes  lay  contemplating  the 
stars,  at  other  times  crawling  on  his  belly,  or  creeping  on  hb  hands  and  knees 
up  the  abrupt  and  dangerous  precipice  towards  the  entrance  of  the  fortress. 
Towards  morning  the  Christians  returned  as  usual;  the  draw-bridge  was 
lowered ;  and  Bir  Mohammed  (so  our  soldier  was  called)  rose  up,  and  cut  the 
ropes  by  which  it  was  moved.  Stones  and  arrows  were  showered  on  and 
around  him,  yet  as  the  obscurity  was  fevourable  to  him,  he  escaped  destruc- 
tion, though  he  received  many  severe  wounds.  The  sun  soon  arose,  and  it 
happened  that  Timur  himself  imagined  he  perceived  from  his  tent  onnsiiil 
confusion  about  the  entrenched  position  of  the  enemy.  He  despatched  soaie 
of  his  followers  to  ascertain  the  cause.  ^  These  ran  like  so  many  incarnate 
devils  **  until  they  reached  Bir  Mohammed,  who  was  on  the  very  brink  of  fiite, 
overpowered,  and  laid  on  the  ground.  When  he  saw  them  approach,  he 
made  a  desperate  effort,  stood  on  his  feet,  and  entered  with  the  retreating 
Christians  into  the  fortification  before  they  had  time  to  close  the  gates.  He 
resolved  to  keep  them  open  until  his  comrades  came  up ;  and  he  fought 
desperately,  opposed  by  numbers,  ^*  who  fell  on  him  like  the  storms  of 
heaven."  He  was  soon  extricated  from  his  perilous  situation ;  the  pbce 
with  all  it  contained  was  taken ;  and  himself  brought  to  Timur,  whose  admira- 
tion at  the  adventure  exceeded  all  bounds.  That  emperor  sent  him  to 
Tauris,  and  commanded  the  governors  and  generals  of  the  province  to  see  that 
the  most  skilful  surgeons  were  provided  for  him.  Though  he  had  recehred 
eighteen  wounds,  each  of  which  was  sufficient  to  cause  death,  yet  by  tbor 
care  he  recovered,  returned  to  the  camp,  and  was  promoted  to  one  of  the 
highest  military  dignities. 

All  Asia  being  conquered,  Timur  returned  to  Samarcand,  where  preparations 
magnificent  beyond  all  belief  were  made  for  the  union  of  his  grandson  with  a 
Persian  princess.  As  our  au thorns  fiorid  account  of  these  entertainments  has 
been  translated  by  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  will  not  repeat 
them. 

But  neither  the  glory  nor  the  power  of  the  tyrant  could  preserve  him  fi-oia 
the  common  lot  of  mankind.  While  on  an  expedition  undertaken  for  health 
rather  than  conquest,  he  drank  wine  to  e^ess ;  **  nor  did  he  refrain  from  the 
cup  until  that  of  death  was  brought  him."  **  This  cursed  beverage  penetrated 
his  vitals;  his  physicians  were  called,  but  their  art  was  of  no  avail.  A  voice 
sounded  in  his  ears  :  *  Iu)|)ure  soul,  which  art  contained  on  an  imjiurc  body, 
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some  out,  cursed,  wicked,  devilish!  henceforth  thou  shalt  roll  in  boiling 
WSLter^  or  liquid  sulphur,  and  herd  with  the  reprobate  1'  "  ''  The  tormenting 
angels  were  at  hand,  and  his  spirit  was  dragged  to  the  place  ^here  God's 
curse  and  punishment  awaited  him,  and  where  he  must  remain  a  prey  to 
infernal  tortures.  It  was  on  Wednesday  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month 
Sjaban,  A.H.  80^,  and  in  the  plains  of  Otrar,  that  Almighty  God  in  his  great 
mercy  to  mortals  called  away  this  wretch;— ^the  branch  which  had  done 
wickedly  was  cut  off;  Allah  be  praised  for  ever  1" 

After  this  triumphant  consignment  of  the  emperor  to  the  fierce  tortures  of 
heU,  our  author  devotes  a  considerable  number  of  chapters  to  the  revolutions 
which  the  Tartarian  regions  subsequently  underwent ;  but  as  the  reader  will 
probably  have  little  curiosity  to  learn  what  was  done  by  the  ambitious  chiefis 
of  the  deceased  conqueror,— how  they  carried  on  an  exterminating  war  not 
CHily  on  one  another,  but  even  on  the  family  of  the  once  dreaded  khaui  we 
altogether  pass  over  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Before  concluding,  however, 
we  will  advert  to  some  further  particulars  respecting  the  character  and  habits 
gf  Tlmur,  which,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  method,  Ahmed  has  accumiJH 
lated  towards  the  close  of  his  work, 

Timur  was  lofty  in  stature,  and  of  a  commanding  appearance ;  he  was  exi 
ceedingly  strong  and  courageous;  fair  in  countenance,  with  a  noble  fore- 
head; his.  body  perfectly  symmetrical,  if  we  except  the  lameness  which  dis- 
figured him ;  and  his  voice  was  loud,  even  terrible.  He  feared  not  danger  o» 
death:  he  loved  not  jesting  or  lyings  and  he  delighted  not  in  mirth,  but  truth; 
pleased  him.  He  was  not  depressed  in  adversity,  nor  lifled  up  in  prosperity. 
He  was  brave  himself,  and  loved  bravery  in  others.  He  excelled  in  counsel, 
was  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  true  to  his  promises.  So  acute  was  his  roindu 
that  he  comprehended  the  whole  of  a  thing  at  a  single  glance :  he  was  watch- 
fnl  as  to  the  slightest  matters :  deceit,  however  artfully  covered,  did  not  escape 
him ;  he  could  at  once  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  When  he  com-^ 
manded  any  thing  to  be  done,  he  never  recalled  his  mandate ;  and  never  was 
there  seen  in  him  any  wavering  in  design.  He  was  generally  called  ^  the  Un- 
conquered  Ruler  of  the  Seven  Climates,  the  Emperor  of  Land  and  Sea,  and 
the  Lord  of  Kings  and  Sultans*"  He  had  a  great  taste  for  study :  he  wasr 
much  given  to  reading  history,  in  which  indeed  he  delighted.  He  was  welt 
acquainted  with  all  known  countries,  their  towns,  forts,  rivers,  mountains, 
tribes,  and  languages.  He  would  often  repeat  to  his  familiar  friends  the  whole 
chain  of  events  in  any  nation  from  its  origin  to  his  own  time ;  so  that  his 
knowledge  seemed  more  than  human,  and  some  thought  that  he  must  have 
derived  it  from  the  devil.  Often  when  any  one  read  to  him  out  of  any 
particular  history,  and  made  a  mistake,  he  would  immediately  correct  the 
reader ;  *'  but  then  an  ass  can  find  its  way  in  a  road  which  it  is  in  the  habit  of 
travelling."  He  loved  the  society  of  learned  men,  whom  he  held  in  the 
highest  honour.  Nor  did  he  pay  less  respect  to  science, — to  eminent  archi- 
tects and  mechanics.  Players  and  poets  he  did  not  much  like  :  his  taste  in- 
clined towards  the  useful  rather  than  the  elegant.  *'  He  adhered  to  the  laws  of 
Ghengis  Khan, — whom  God  curse  ! — in  preference  to  those  of  the  Koran ;  for 
which  reason  our  doctor  Hafeddin  Mohammed,— to  whom  God  shew  favour  ! 
—and  our  doctor  Aladdin  Mohammed  of  Bokhara,  whom  God  preserve ! — •' 
and  other  orthodox  professors,  assejrt  that  he  was  no  better  than  an  infidel." 

The  magnificence  of  Timur  was  unequalled.  All  the  kings  and  khans  of 
the  vast  regions  over  which  he  led  his  armies,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
him  valuable  presents ;  for  they  were  merely  his  tributaries.     Of  the  reverence 
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in  which  he  was  held,  the  following  is  a  proof.  One  day  some  of  his  soldicfs 
were  occupied  in  playing  at  a  certain  game,  and  a  dispute  arose  among  theoi 
concerning  some  trifling  matter.  In  support  of  his  cause,  one  of  them  ex* 
claimed : — By  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Timur  I  the  thing  is  so.  Whereupon 
one  of  the  opposite  party  slapped  him  in  the  face,  and  rated  him  as  much  as 
if  he  had  killed  John  the  Baptist,  or  denied  Mahomet,  or  acknowledged  Moses 
as  the  greatest  of  men.  He  who  struck  the  blow  at  the  same  time  said: 
**  Pitiful,  contemptible  creature !  thy  impudence  amounts  to  sacrilege  in  pro- 
nouncing with  thy  lips  the  name  of  our  Lord  the  Emperor.  Whence  sudi 
presumption,  that  thou,  who  wouldst  be  honoured  by  the  tread  of  his  foot, 
shouldst  swear  by  his  head  ?  He  is  too  exalted  that'  his  name,  or  any  thing 
concerning  him,  should  be  spoken  by  me,  or  thee,  or  any  other  :  he  is  greater 
than  Chosroes,  Kaikas,  and  Kaccabad,  who  held  the  dominion  of  east  and 
west ; — than  even  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Sjeddad." 

Timur's  sense  of  honour  was  equal  to  that  of  any  other  man  who  e?er 
lived.  One  of  his  wives,  Galbana  by  name,  was  surpassingly  beautiful,  and 
of  unimpeachable  conduct.  Malevolence,  however,  had  accused  her  of  some 
crime,  and  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  emperor,  who,  though  firmly 
convinced  of  her  innocence,  would  not  allow  her  to  live :  she  had  incurred 
£Uspicion,-M;rime  enough  in  his  eyes. 

Of  Timur's  attachment  to  war,  which  forsook  him  not  even  when  nature 
was  exhausted  by  sickness,  and  of  his  belief  that  he  was  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  heaven,  the  following  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  by  Mahmud 
Abafid  Almobrek,  a  chief  of  Khoresm : 

In  one  of  his  expeditions  Timur  insisted  that  I  should  accompany  him :  day  and 
night  was  I  about  his  person.  When  any  town  was  besieged,  he  was  accustomed  to 
pitch  his  tent  on  higher  ground,  that  he  might  survey  the  operations  on  both  sides.  On 
One  occasion  he  was  sick  of  a  fever,  and  left  alone  with  myself  and  two  others ;  his 
troops  were  then  making  a  fierce  attack  on  the  enemy,  and  the  conflict  raged  furiously. 
Anxious  to  observe  all  that  passed,  he  said  to  us :  *<  take  me  to  the  door  of  the  tent** 
He  was  accordingly  wheeled  to  the  entrance,  whence  he  could  see  the  whole  contention: 
X  was  standing  by  his  side.  Soon  he  despatched  one  of  my  two  companions  with  some 
orders  to  his  troops.  He  then  said :  «  lay  me  on  the  ground."  We  did  so.  He  then 
despatched  the  other  with  a  mandate  to  his  officers,  so  that  he  and  I  were  left  akne. 
He  then  addressed  me :  <'  Mahmud,  look  at  the  weakness  of  my  body,  and  my  ex- 
hausted strength  :  my  hands  and  feet  are  both  powerless.  If  my  followers  forsook  me, 
what  should  I  db  ?  what  could  I  do  ^  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Almighty  has  sub- 
jected men  to  my  power,  has  opened  to  me  the  door  of  many  kingdoms,  and  filled  the 
world  with  the  terror  of  my  name :  before  me  has  humbled  the  greatest  sovereigns, 
the  Chosroes  and  Caesars  of  the  earth.  Whose  then  are  such  deeds  but  his  ?  And 
who  am  I  but  a  weak  and  inconsiderable  being,  unable  without  such  assistance  to  ac- 
complish  these  mighty  things  ?"     He  then  wept,  and  I  wept  with  him. 

The  very  women  in  the  emperor's  army  were  heroic.  They  frequently  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict,  and  overcame  the  most  renowned  of  the  other  sex. 
They  could  handle  the  spear,  the  sword,  and  the  bow,  with  surprising  dex- 
terity. "  When  any  one  of  them  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour  on  the 
march,  she  turned  off  from  the  road,  descended  from  the  beast  which  carried 
her,  brought  forth  her  offspring,  wrapped  it  in  a  garment,  swung  it  by  her  side 
or  before  her,  re-mounted,  and  pursued  her  way  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Many  were  born,  reared,  married,  and  had  oflTspriiig  of  their  own,  without 
possessing  or  seeking  any  fixed  habitation." 
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THE  SAN-LUEN  RIVER. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  notice  of  an  excursion  up  the  San-luen,  or 
Martaban  river,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance.  The  river  is  of  con- 
siderable interest,  not  only  from  its  rising  ver}^  far  to  the  north,  in  Tibet,  or 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  that  direction,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Nau-kiang ; 
but  for  the  richness  and  importance  of  the  vegetable  products  along  its  source 
in  the  province  of  Martaban. 

The  party  left  Martaban  on  the  10th  March,  with  the  flood  tide  and  a 
S.W.  breeze.  The  river  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  clear  and  fresh  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  sea :  in  consequence,  its  banks,  instead  of  being  over- 
run with  plants,  usually  found  within  the  influence  of  salt  water,  are  of  a 
different  description.  The  banks  at  first  slope  gradually  to  the  water,  but  they 
soon  rise  considerably  above  it,  and  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  inun- 
dation. Above  Martaban,  the  river  side  is  covered  with  high  grass  and  ery" 
ihrinasy  intermixed  with  betel  palms  and  occasional  clumps  of  plantain  trees : 
behind,  at  a  short  distance,  runs  a  range  of  hills  sparingly  covered  with  vege- 
tation. The  course  of  the  river,  at  its  mouth,  is  due  north,  and  it  continues 
in  that  direction  almost  to  its  source,  with  frequent  bends  to  east  and  west. 
Afler  advancing  about  fourteen  miles,  the  wind  and  tide  failing,  the  boats  were 
anchored  about  five  p.  m.  Both  sides  of  the  river  at  this  place  were  studded 
with  a  number  of  small  conical  hills,  nearly  bare.  The  western  bank  was 
lofty,  and  consisted  of  a  soft  porous  sandstone  with  much  ferruginous  ad- 
mixture.   The  thermometer  at  three  f.  m.  stood  at  95^.  , 

The  ]  1th  set  in  with  a  damp  heavy  fog,  which  lasted  till  eight  o'clock :  the 
hills  were  covered  with  mist  for  some  time  after.  These  fogs  are  common  at 
this  season,  and  contribute  materially  to  promote  vegetation ;  they  also  serve 
to  cool  the  atmosphere,  reducing  the  temperature  sometimes  twenty  degrees. 
On  this  day's  route,  the  hills  became  numerous,  and  although  villages  were  not 
seen,  yet  columns  of  smoke  in  all  directions  indicated  their  presence.  On  the 
left  bank  lay  Trugla,  a  large  village  opposite  to  an  upper  end  of  a  long  flat 
island,  which  divides  the  river  into  two  unequal  branches.  The  adjacent  hills 
are  of  limestone,  of  dark  hue  and  rugged  outline ;  they  not  unfrequently  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  500  or  600  feet,  and  are  covered  with 
shrubs  and  small  trees. 

About  two  miles  to  the  S.W.  from  the  landing-place,  opposite  to  Trugla,  is 
the  celebrated  cave  of  Kogun.  The  path  to  it  leads  through  groves  of  coco- 
nuts and  palmiras,  and  a  palm  of  a  more  stately  growth,  which,  instead  of 
flowering  annually,  puts  forth  large  panicles  only  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
then  dies  down  to  the  root.  The  height,  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  in- 
florescence, is  sometimes  nearly  an  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  varnish  tree 
also  occurs  on  the  path :  it  grows  sometimes  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  with 
a  stem  of  eleven  feet  in  girth.  The  varnish  is  extracted  by  tapping  the  b^k 
with  short  joints  of  a  small  kind  of  bamboo^  cut  at  one  end  like  a  pen ;  these 
are  thrust  obliquely  into  the  bark,  and  serve  at  the  same  time  to  collect  the 
exudation :  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  such  bamboos  are  some- 
times inserted  at  the  same  time;  each  is  about  half  filled  in  twenty-fbgr  hours, 
when  it  is  withdrawn. 

Close  to  the  cave  stand  two  trees  of  a  new  genus,  called,  by  iDr.  Wailicb, 

Amherstia  nobilis.    They  grow  to  the  height  oT  alibut  forty  feet',  and  t)ear  large 

pendulous  panicles  of  vermilion  blossoms,  forming  an  object,  the  splendour  of 

which  is  unrivalled  in  the  Flora  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any  country.    The 
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Btirmans  call  the  tree  Tkoka^  and  the  flowers  are  offered  to  the  images  of  tbdr 
saints.  The  Jonesia  Atoka  ffi<rfi%  in  conMttMe  nunibers  in  the  same  spot, 
and  is  inferior  in  beauty  only  to  the  preceding. 

The  hill  consists  of  limestone  interspersed  with  veins  of  quartz  ;  on  beiai^ 
struck  with  a  hammer,  it  emits  a  smell  not  unlike  that  of  ignited  gnnpowdcr* 
The  limestone  is  burnt,  and  yields  lime  of  excellent  quality. 

The  cave  is  spacious,  but  not  deep,  and  descends  gently  from  the  base  of 
the  hill :  it  was  literally  filled  with  gilt  images  of  Baddha  in  the  usual  sitting 
or  reclining  positions^  some  of  marble  and  some  of  clay  ;  some  were  coksnl, 
others  smalL  The  vault,  except  where  stalactites  were  depeiuting,  was 
studded  with  the  latter,  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  made  <^  ck^ 
indurated  by  fire,  and  curiously  carved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  which  was  free  from  fog,,  a  visit  was  pud  to 
Trugla,  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  is  a  village  of  considerable  extenti  lyioi 
close  to  a  hill  projecting  into  the  river,  and  covered  on  the  river  &c.e  witk 
small  white  temples;  similar  edifices  jare  observable  on  the  loftier  eoiiaeBcesin 
the  distance,  to  which  it  mi^t  be  imagined  the  foot  €^  man  had  never 
ascended.  A  number  of  boats  were  lying  off  the  village^  and  the  loom  and 
forge  were  busily  plied.  Cotton  and  indigo  were  cultivated  here,  and  a  dye  is 
rudely  prepared  from  the  latter.  The  mango  tree  grows  in  the  vicinity  to  t 
considerable  size,  and  the  palas  abounds  in  the  jungle.  The  fields  had  been 
lately  cleared  for  rice  by  burning,  and  the  ashes  of  the  jungle  covered  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  some  inches,  serving,  no  doubt,  as  valuable  manure;  Above 
three  miles  from  Trugla^  amongst  the  hills,  extends  a  thick  forest,  with  many 
curious  and  valuable  trees.  A  Karean  village  is  situated  at  the  entrance  into 
the  forest,  amidst  a  cultivation  of  tobacco,  mustard,  and  cotton,  the  latter 
very  fine.    The  plantain  and  the  betel  vine  also  grow  luxuriantly. 

Beyond  Trugla,  the  banks  of  the  river  become  more  lofty,  and  the  hills  on 
either  hand  more  elevated  and  frequent.  A  very  fine  kind  of  cotton  grows  in 
this  tract,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Barbadoes  cotton  reared  in  lB<tia, 
the  produce  of  which  was  pronounced  at  home  superior  to  any  in  the  London 
market.  Coco-nuts  and  palms  are  frequent.  The  river  js  beautifuUy  clear, 
and  the  depth  of  water  not  less  than  three  to  five  fathoms.  In  the  i^emoon, 
the  day's  journey  terminated  at  Phanoe. 

Idth  March. — Phanoe  consists  of  a  few  huts,  occupied  by  Kareana.  This 
was  the  first  place  on  the  Saluen  at  which  teak  trees  were  fi>und :  there  were 
a  few  amongst  the  huts,  and  a  grove  a  little  way  inland.  They  were  in  general 
of  irregular  growth  and  low  stature,  the  best  having  been  evidently  removed 
some  time  ago  :  the  average  girth  of  those  on  the  spot,  at  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  was  above  nine  feet^  and  the  length  of  undivided  stem  nearly  twdve 
and  a  half.  In  the  same  grove  was  an  artocarpus,  which  had  bemi  stripped  of 
its  bark,  and,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  natives  use  it  to  masticate  with 
their  paun  as  a  substitute  for  kuth,  or  catechu^  There  is. some  fine  cotton 
cultivation  in  this  neighbourhood,  including  the  yellow  kind.  Rjce  is  growa 
to  a  small  extent.  At  the  time  the  place  was  vidted,  this  article  was  selUng  at 
eighty  rupees  a  hundred  bags,  a  rate  unusually  high,  and  rather  unaccountsi)ly 
so,  as  the  harvest  had  been  abundant.  The  natives  ascribed  it  to  the  great 
influx  of  people  subsequent  to  the  war,  but  this  appeared  scarcely  adequate  to 
account  for  the  enhanced  price.  Soon  after  leaving  Phanoe  the  comitry 
becomes  very  beautiful,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  very  lofty ;  in  one  place 
they  rise  perpendicularly  from, the  water's  edge  at.  least  four  hundred  feet.  In 
attempting  to  pass  to  the  east  of  a  large  island  in  the  river,  the  stream  becanne 

so 
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«o  «b(diow  tbat  die  boats  jgrouii4ed«  and  were  obliged  to  return  and  ascend  bjr 
the  other  'Channel :  tiro  canoes  werje  laet  going  down  to  MsMtaban,  but  yeif 
&w  boats  had  been  encountered.  * 

lith  March.— ^The  route  continued  aloeg  the  western  diannel,  whicb  (»)nr 
tained  between  three  and  four  &thoms  of  water ;  the  banks  were  loft|r  and 
covered  with  jungle:  on  the  right  bank  several  kioumsy  or  Burnian  lOOr 
nasteries,  were  passed.  At  the  upper  end  of  an  island  lay  the  viUage  of  KofM- 
Theyn,  occupied  by  Burmans  and  Taliens,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  cultivation 
x>f  cotton  and  tobacco.  A  float  of  several  thousand  smidl  bamboos  was  lying 
-off*  this  place,  on  their  way  from  Miayng  to  Moal  Mdn :  t%ey  £ost  at  the  forsMT 
place  one  rupee  a  hundred,  and  sell  for  three  rupees  at  the  latter. 

15th  March. — Two  villages  w^e  f>afiaed  «n  the  left  bank,  th9  last  called 
Payprouh:  t^  people  htere  mostly  hid  Hhemaelfifts  on  the  appesrwace  of  the 
boats.  It  will  be  some  itime  before  Uiey  learn  to  fe^  confidence  in  %ay  ^ling 
that  wears  the  seaablance  of  authority*  ^f  the  abuse  of  wbieh  th^  have  jbeen 
so  long  accustomed  tinder  iheir  foraoer  maeters. 

The  sides  of  die  river  ciose  to  tbi?  water  are  covered  with  large  ^mjio v  trees, 
aeveral  apedes  of  which  are  to  be  met  wkh  in  d»e  Barman  territory ;  it  j^ 
termed  raanooka  hy  the  natives,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  leis^. 

As  the  boats  approachied  Miayng,  a  number  of  teak  trees  wier^  Sfaen  ofi  tke 
left  bank.  People  had  been  lengaged  in  £^ing  some  of  the  largfist  iand  most 
valuable,  and  some  were  lying  on  the  grou^ ;  no  persons,  howevier^  came  ifi 
sight.  Proceeding  to  the  island  of  i$[aw4uBg-geum,  the  bed  of  the  river  be* 
came  full  of  pebbles.  The  island  is  low,  and  extends  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, running  N.  and  S. ;  at  the  southern  extremity  was  a  aofitary  hut, 
serving  as  a  cbokey.  In  some  places  here,  the  banks  of  the  river  were  ofn 
porous  sandstone  ;  in  others  low,  shelving,  and  sandy.  On  the  latter  were 
found  many  turtles'  eggs :  alligators  are  numerous,  solely  of  the  snub-nosed 
kind.  The  ghuriai  has  never  been  seen  in  the  Burman  rivers,  although  there 
were  numerous  traces  of  it  in  the  fossil  remains  collected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irawadi. 

The  population  on  this  island  has  received  a  great  accession  from  the  recent 
emigrations  from  the  Burman  side  of  the  river.  At  the  village  of  Kowlung, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  many  boats  were  loading  with  cotton,  and  a 
large  boat  with  salt  from  Moal  Mein  was  lying  at  the  ghat.  Salt  sells  here  for 
twenty  rupees  the  vis.  Abundance  of  wild  poultry  was  caught  in  the  woods 
adjacent  by  snar^  of  thin  cord.  Eggs  were  brought  fojr  sale  ia  considerable 
numbers;  The  distance  of  the  village  from  Moal  Mein  may  be  estimated  at 
thirty^five  milea.  The  old  village  of  Meayn,  ^on  the  opposite  baak^.iias  been 
l>umt  and  deserted* 

l^h  March.)"— A  forest  of  teak  was  visited  on  this  day  aboul^  a  mile  inland 
from  Meayn;  the  trees  were  choaked  with  olirabers  and  :underwood,  and  varied 
in  quaHity.  The  thepgan,  or  canoe-tree,  was  plentiful :  this  is  the  next  timber 
tree  to  the  teak ;  the  natives  prefer  it  for  boat-buildiog ;  it  is  nearly^ allied  to 
aaul,  and,  like  that  tree,  abounds  in  roain  or  dammer.  A  curious  kind  of 
bamboo  was  also  met  with,  the  stem  of' Which  was  elegantly  mariced  longi- 
tudinally with  white  stripes.  The  hiUs  in  the  vicinity  are  of  the  same  description 
as  ihose  previously  seen,  one  of  them  which  was  visited  had  several  caves  at 
the  base,  containing  sonorous  stalactites.  The  rock  is  said  to  yield  bjut  a  smajl 
per-centage  of  pure  lime,  owing  probably  to  the  numerous  veins  of  quartz 
by  which  it  is  traversed.  On  crossing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
along  which  a  thick  jungle  extended,  recent  tracks  of  elephants  and  tigers 

were 
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were  distinctly  perceptible :  they  do  not  seeniy  however,  to  be  very  numerous 
along  this  river,  particularly  as  compared  with  the  banks  of  the  Attaran  and 
Chappedong,  where  there  is  no  moving  ten  paces  without  meeting  with  fre- 
quent vestiges  of  these  animals.  The  villagers  here  entertmn  no  dread  them, 
and  say  that  the  tiger  rarely  attacks  an  individual  unless  he  enters  the  jungle 
alone.  The  elephants  are  formidable  to  the  cultivation  only ;  but  until  tbej 
are  very  much  thinned,  or  driven  to  a  distance,  it  will  be  yam  to  attempt  agri- 
cultural operations  to  any  extent. 

From  this  place  the  Yung-salen  channel  is  distant  three  days'  journey,  an4 
from  thebce  to  the  Yenbyean  Khari,  one  day;  beyond  which  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible even  for  small  canoes  to  pass,  on  account  of  the  rapids  and  rocks  by 
which  the  course  of  the  stream  is  interrupted. 

Four  miles  from  the  Karean  village  opposite  to  Kow  Lung  island,  aad 
spreading  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  largest  forest  of  teak  that  occurs  thus 
far  upon  the  San-luen.  The  bank  here  is  very  lofty  and  precipitous,  and 
crumbling,  in  consequence  of  which  the  substrata  are  exposed.  The  upper  soil 
was  of  the  same  kind  as  previously  noticed,  and  rested  on  coarse  quartz,  sand, 
and  clay,  stongly  impregnated  with  iron  as  it  descended.  The  forest  runs  a 
considerable  way  inland,  and  contains  a  number  of  valuable  trees,  although 
their  growth  is  impeded  by  underwood  and  climbing  plants.  The  greatest 
length  of  undivided  stem  was  forty-seven  feet ;  the  girth  below  nine  feet  seven 
inches,  and  at  the  top  five.  Trees,  with  a  girth  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet  at  the 
usual  place  of  measurement,  are  generally  divided  at  a  low  height  into  two 
main  branches. 

From  this  place  the  party  returned  to  Moal  Mein,  whioh  was  reached  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  18th  March.* 

*  From  the  Calcutta  Gov.  Cczette. 
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"  There  is  often  something  magical  in  Eloquence* 

This  was  said  by  the  prophet  when  he  received  a  deputation  consisting  of 
Amru  ben  Ahtem,  Zibrikan  ben  Bedr,  and  Kais  ben  Asem.  The  apostle  of 
God  having  inquured  of  Amru  his  opinion  of  Zibrikan,  he  replied,  *'  he  is  a 
man  obeyed  by  all  who  approach  him,  full  of  energy,  courageously  defending 
all  who  place  themselves  under  his  protection."  "  Apostle  of  God,"  ex- 
claimed Zibrikan,  '^  this  man  is  able  to  say  much  more  in  my  praise,  but  he 
suppresses  it  through  jealousy."  "  Well  then,"  resumed  Amru,  "  he  is  a  per- 
son of  slender  generosity,  whose  stables  are  narrow,  who  has  a  stupid  fiither 
and  a  selfish  uncle.  O  apostle  of  God,  my  first  portrait  was  not  a  false  one, 
and  ray  second  is  true.  But  this  is  my  character :  when  I  am  pleased  with  a  man, 
I  say  all  the  good  of  him  I  know ;  when  I  am  provoked,  I  declare  without  re^ 
serve  whatever  is  hateful  in  him."  "  Truly,"  said  the  prophet  thereupon,  "  in 
eloquence  there  is  often  something  magical :"  that  is,  eloquence  oflen  produces 
the  same  effects  as  magic. 
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ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HINDUSTANI  LANGUAGE. 

(From  a  Correspondent,) 

Ou&  connexion  with  the  East  has  rendered  the  cultivation  of  oriental 

literature  in  this  country  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  if  not  of 

-.  absolute  necessity.    Our  splendid  and  opulent  Empire  in  Asia  equals  in  extent 

.one-third,  and  in  population  two- thirds,  of  Europe;  the  languages  of  our 

Asiatic  subjects  have,  therefore,  a  claim  upon  our  attention,  not  merely  as  a 

,  nation  superior  in  knowledge  and  liberality,  but  also  in  a  political  point  of 

view..    From  England  the  Mussulman  and  the  Hindu  look  for  protection;  to 

England  they  make  their  complaint  when  injured ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  our 

countrymen  in  India  to  know  the  language  in  which  these  complaints  may  be 

uttered. 

For  this  reason,  we  present  the  readers  of  this  journal  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  formation  of  the  Hindustani, -the  most  modem  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  general  of  the  Indian  dialects.  Although  ten  or  twelve  different 
dialects  are  spoken  ip  the  various  provinces  of  India,  still  the  Hindustani  is, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  understood  and  employed  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication with  strangers  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  very  name 
Hindustani,  or  Hindi,  implies  the  wide  range  of  territory  over  which  it  is  more 
or  less  known.  The  other  dialects  of  India,  such  as  the  Bengali,  the  Tamul, 
&c.,  are  confined  to  particular  provinces ;  whereas  the  Hindi  denotes  tb^ 
Lingua  Franca,  or  general  language  of  the  country.  How  this  language  came 
to  possess  such  an  ascendancy,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

When  the  Mussulmans  first  invaded  Hindustan,  the  languages  there  spokefi 
were  either  the  Sanscrit^  or  some  of  its  cognate  and  derivative  dialects, 
which  differed  most  widely  from  that  of  the  usurpers.  After  a  lapse  of  time, 
-however,  the  necessary  intercourse  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
gave  rise  to  a  new  language,  at  once  elegant  and  simple,  like  a  Grecian  struc- 
ture on  a  Gothic  base.  It  was  formed  in  almost  equal  proportions  from  the 
Arabic  and  Persian,  the  learned  and  current  languages  of  the  victors,  on  one 
part,  and  the  Sanscrit  or  native  dialects  on  the  other.  From  being  at  first  the 
language  of  the  camp  (urdu  zabdn),  it  gradually  recommended  itself  so  as  to 
1)e  spoken  at  the  court  of  the  illustrious  Akbar,  and  thence  it  was  diffused 
dirough  the  various  provinces  of  his  well-governed  dominions.  Thus  the 
Hindustani  became,  and  has  since  continued,  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  natives  of  India  and  their  rulers.  Hence,  in  every  town  and 
village  in  India,  there  are  found  some  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  whatev^ 
may  be  the  dialect  peculiar  to  such  places.  It  is  still  used  as  the  current  lan- 
guage of  the  camp,  and  has  become  (more  or  less  corrupted)  the  common 
channel  of  conversation  between  the  natives  and  their  European  masters. 

A  language  thus  formed,  and  spoken  by  so  many  people  of  different  pro- 
vincial dialects,  must  be  subject  to  numberless  varieties,  not  only  in  its  idiom 
but  even  in  the  use  of  words.  Like  the  English,  which  was  brought  into  its 
present  state  under  similar  circumstances  (the  Norman  conquest,  and  the 
consequent  introduction  of  the  French  language  into  Britain),  the  Hindus- 
tani seems  to  admit  words  ad  libitum  from  other  languages.  In  every  pro- 
vince, those  who  speak  it  are  found  more  or  less  to  qualify  it,  as  it  were,  with 
words  and  phrases  from  the  dialect  peculiar  to  that  province.  The  religious 
tenets  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindus,  and  their  pious  aversion  to  each 
other,  have  so  far  affected  the  language  as  to  divide  it  into  two  separate 

dialects. 
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dialects,  similar  indeed  in  grammadcal  construction,  but  differing  <otociii{oil|^ 
the  use  of  words,  and  in  particnlar  of  the  nouns  and  adjectVves.  The  Anfakl  ^ 
being  the  sacred  language  of  Islamism,  and  the  Persian  the  polite  or  contl  , 
dialect  of  the  Mahomedan  princes  in  India,  it  would  naturally  follow,  tfaitl  ^ 
ihc  language  of  the  Mussnhnant,  to  which  the  term  Hinduatani,  Hisdi,  (M^  I  ^ 
and  Rekhta,  wee  applicable,  would  abound  with  warda  and  phraaesfi«ilhl||^ 
Per»an  and  Arabic ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  l:hat  such  Hinduataoi  wfxb«  | 
faffre  been  tiaaslated  finom  these  languages,  or  originally  oompoBed  bf  ll»  . 
•ulmBBS,  are  indebted  lor  at  least  half  their  words  to  the  above-meadaai 
tongtaea.  Of  tiiis  hct  the  Persian  scholar  may  easily  coovinee  \ummM\§  ^ 
penisiag  the  elegant  motto  prefixed  to  the  HiaduHtanf  Gramaur  of  Ik  . 
Sfaakespear,  being  two  coaptets  firom  a  Mahomedan  poet,  in  which  eM| 
noun  and  adjecdre  (to  the  nuaiber  of  fifteen)  is  either  Arabic  or  Peni^ 
thus: 

'  In  Hindustani  there  are  numerous  works  by  Mussulman  writers,  of  vM 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  poets  Sauda,  Wulee,  Yaqeeo,  and  Dard,«iil 
of  whom  has  written  a  Dlwan,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian  poets,  to^eChs 
with  several  misoellaneous  pieces.  The  elegy  of  Miskin  on  the  death  4 
Muslim  is  also  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Zahin^-rekhtiu  The  KJurud  4^ 
a  translation  of  Pilpay's  Fables,  from  the  Persian,  is,  according  to  the  late 
Capt.  J.  Roebuck,  the  finest  piece  of  prose  coiaposition  in  the  language.  .  To 
this  we  may  add  the  Araish4-M&h^  of  which  copious  extracts  ha?e  bea 
given  by  Mr.  Shakespear  in  his  Hindustani  selections ;  the  .^iwo-t-CUir 
darweih,  translated  from  the  Persian ;  and  various  other  works  too  numerai 
to  come  within  the  compass  of  this  essay.  We  may  further  add,  thst  Ik 
Mahomedan  writers  generally  use  the  Per^c-Arabic  character,  seldom  tk 
Nagaree  or  Sanscrit  alphabet. 

The  grand  repository  of  the  Hindu  p^igion  is  the  Sanscrit ;  and  the  vaiiov 
dialects  of  the  Hindus  are  more  or  less  remotely  derived  from  that  souree. 
Such  of  them  as  speak  the  Hindustani,  or  rather  the  Hindu wl  (the  term  geotfillf 
applied  to  the  dialect  of  the  Hindus),  are  much  more  sparing  in  the  usesf 
words  from  the  Arabic  or  Persian,  in  lieu  of  which  they  borrow  freely  fio* 
the  Sanscrit,  or  its  off8{»rjng  dialects.  They  also  use  the  Nagaree  alphsbet, 
which,  though  extremely  philosophic,  is  much  more  unweildy  than  thealphakt 
of  the  Mussulmans.  Such  works  as  have  been  translated  fraju  tke  Sanscrit, a 
the  Prem  Sagur,  the  Baildl  pachi^,  and  the  Singhasan  BaRti^  ^&c.,  are  ia  the 
Hinduwl  idiom.  Of  the  last  two  works,  extracts  are  given  in  Mr.  Shak» 
pear's  selections,  which  extracts,  we  may  add,  are  in  the  Nagaree  or  proper 
character. 

Thus  arose  two  principal  dialects  of  the  modern  languages  of  India,  besnis 
to  each  other  the  same  relation  as  two  ships,  of  which  the  bulwarks  of  Ik 
one  were  formed  of  oak^  and  those  of  the  other  of  teakj  but  of  whidi  tk 
internal  construction,  rigging,  sise^  &c.,  are  the  same.  The  main  Hifeiyin.y 
between  the  Hindustani  and  Hinduwl  consists  in  the  use  of  the  nouns  sal 
adjectives,  the  verbs  being  for  the  most  the  same  in  both.  The  student  omki 
however,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  each  of  them,  that  he  may  be  abh 
on  an  emergency,  to  suit  his  discourse  to  the  capacity  of  his  beacers ;  \ttiti 
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to  will  tflflke  ft  chmae;,  we  we  tttim^y  indtned  to  conmder  the  Mahomedan 
Sftleet  as  the  mo«t  useful,  and^  at  tke  taaw  time,  the  most  degairt. 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  the  Hindustani  language,  we  need  not  say 

IIm^  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  erery  individual  who 

eftriCs  India.    It  is  as  necessary  for  him  as  an   acquaintance  with  the  Englbh 

uage  is  to  a  foreigner  destined  to  spend  a  portion  of  bis  life  in  Great 

taiD.    We  may  still  further  extend  this  simile,  in  order  to  show  diat,  of  all 

languages  spoken  in  India,  the  Hindustani  is  the  most  necessary*    Let  us 

Mppose  that  a  foreigner  is  told  that,  in  the  course  of  some  six  or  nine  monthly 

be  is  to  remore  to  some  undetermined  part  of  the  British  dominions,  it  may 

be  Middlesex,  Wales,  or  Lochaber :  would  not  that  foreigner,  as  a  preparatory 

^lep  (we  take  it  for  granted  that  he  would  deem  some  sudi  step  necessaryX 

Team  the*  English  language,  which  is  understood  throughout  the  British  isles, 

in  fyreference  to  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Wales  or  Scotland  ?    In  like  manner, 

those  whose  prospects  lead  them  to  Hindiistan,  should,  in  the  first- place, 

acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  general  language  of  that  country ;  and  if 

afterwards  their  time  will  permit  them,  they  may  study  other  useful  dialects, 

such  as  the  Bengali,  the  Tamul,  &c.    In  short,  what  the  English  language 

would  be  to  a  native  of  Asia  sojourning  in  Britain  or  North  America,  the 

Hindustani  is  to  our  adventurous  countrymen  who  reside  in  India.    As  the 

English  is  known  in  every  district  within  the  British  isles,  so  is  the  Hindustani 

more  or  less  understood  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  borders  of  Bucharia ;  and 

from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  banks  of  the  Burrumputer ;  over  an 

extent  of  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  amidst  a  population  of  a  hundred 

millions  of  souls. 

There  is  a  third  variety  of  the  language  In  question,  too  important  to  be  entirely 
omitted  here.  We  allude  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  MoorSf  or  Jargon  of 
Hindustan.  This  simple  dialect  is  spoken  in  its  purity  between  Europeans 
and  their  native  servants  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
Hindustani  stripped  of  its  genders,  inflections,  &c.,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words  smoothed  down  so  as  to  suit  English  organs  of  utterance  and 
hearing.  Till  of  late,  most  of  the  Europeans  who  sojourned  in  India  learned 
the  language  by  the  ear ;  a  method  by  no  means  the  most  unerring.  In  con- 
versing with  the  natives  around  them,  however,  they  acquired  so  much  of  it 
as  to  be  able  to  make  themselves  intelligible.  Their  pronunciation,  we  can 
easily  fancy  (for  we  have  heard  ample  specimens  of  it),  was  none  of  the  most 
correct ;  but  then  their  hearers  were  dther  too  polite  or  too  servile  to  find 
fault  with  it,  and  would  naturally  address  them  in  the  same  style,  in  return, 
not  merely  as  a  compliment  to  the  superior  taste  and  judgment  of  their 
masters,  but  as  thereby  having  the  best  chance  of  making  themselves  under- 
stood. Thus,  we  believe,  originated  the  Moors,  a  dialect  likely  to  maintain 
its  ground  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  India,  where  there  is  a  general  inter- 
course with  Europeans.  But  before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the  classic  idiom, 
let  us  endeavour  to  do  it  justice  by  placing  it  in  its  true  light. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  individuals  of  high  respectability,  who  have 
resided  in  India,  that  the  Moors  is  not  only  the  current  and  most  useful 
language  there,  but  that  pure  bona  fide  Itindustani  would  not  be  understood. 
We  can  only  state,  in  reply,  we  found  from  experience  that  the  case  is  not  so. 
It  may  as  well  be  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Billingsgate  cannot  understand 
pure  sterling  English ;  or  that  a  foreigner  coming  among  us  should,  in  order 
to  be  understood,  learn  only  the  slang  of  the  fish  women  who  reside  in  that 
famous  quarter.    We  admit  that  a  person  may  spen^  years  in  India  and  make 
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the  Moors  sij^cient  for  communication  with  his  servants ;  but  suppose 
to  converse  with  the  higher  classes  of  the  natives,  what  a  despicable  fig 
mast  cut  in  their  eyes  i  This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  needless  for 
assure  our  youthful  countrymen,  destined  for  India,  that  the  study/ 
slang  dialect  is  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious,  as  the  speaking  ci ; 
considerably  lower  them  in  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  they  converse 
them  then  study  the  language  on  grammatical  principles,  which  we  mayo 
is  an  easier  task  than  the  acquisition  of  any  of  the  modern  European  Ian 
taught  at  our  schools.  They  will  thus  be  able  to  address  those  whom  tl 
appointed  to  command  and  protect  at  once  like  men  of  rank  and  edkii 
The  natives  of  Hindustan  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  correctness  of  i 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  motto  before  quoted,  and  with  the  f ran 
of  which  we  conclude  our  essay. — ^**  The  wise  study  eloquence ;  by  ela 
the  fame  of  the  virtuous  is  exalted;  let  heroes  appreciate  eloquence, for 
establish  their  renown  on  a  firm  foundation." 


ODE. 

From  the  Persian  of  Sqfiz** 

Morn  advances  from  her  bowers. 
Decked  with  blushing  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  morning  draught  divine, 
Hither  boy  !  the  wine!  the  wine  ! 

Dew-drops  trickle  from  the  cheek 
Of  the  tulip  fair  and  sleek ; 
Come,  ye  cheerful  friends  of  mine. 
Hither  bring  the  wine,  the  wine. 

Gales  of  Eden  gently  blow, 
While  our  streams  of  ruby  flow  ; 
Ever  pour  the  draught  divine, 
Wine  for  ever !  sparkling  wifae ! 

See  ye  not  the  BulbuFs  love 
Spreads  her  green  throne  in  the  grove  ? 
Then  let  liquid  ruby  shine, 
Hither,  boy  !  the  wine  !  the  wine  ! 

Strange  that  at  such  joyous  hour 
Closed  should  be  the  banquet  door ! 
Must  I  here  impatient  wait  ? 
Open,  keeper !  ope  the  gate ! 

Ye^who  love,  come  hasten  here, 
Drink  the  draught  so  pure  and  clear  • 
Yfe  to  whom  high  Wisdom's  given. 
Stay,  and  oflfer  vows  to  Heaven. 

From  a  nymph  of  Paradise,    . 
On  whose  cheek  enchantment  lies, 
Drink,  like  me,  a  draught  divine, 
Kisses  drink,  as  sweet  as  wine. 

^^^^J^acoUectloii  erf  poems  by  Mi^.  H.  L.  V.  Dercio,  an  Indo-Briton,  published  at  aJeutty 
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Jffamitive  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  from  Calcutta 
to  Bombay,  1824-5  {with  Notes  upon  Ceylon);  an  Account  of  a  Journey  to 
Madras  and  the  Southern  Provinces,  1826/  and  Letters  written  in  India, 
By  the  late  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
London,  1828.    Two  vols.  4to. 

The  late  Bishop  Heber  was  a  man  eminently  fitted  by  his  temperament,  and 
l^eral  character,  for  the  important  station  he  occupied  in  India.  If  his  pecu-. 
liar  qualifications  for  it  had  not  been  appreciated  antecedently  to  his  departure 
tor  kis  vast  diocese,  the  volumes  before  us  would  bear  ample  testimony  to 
Aem,  That  such  a  man  should  be  prematurely  removed  from  a  sphere  where 
Ids  talents  promised  such  a  harvest  of  good  hereafter,  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
in  the  dispensations  of  Providence  to  which  we  must  bow  with  silent  submis- 
rion. 

As  we  are  denied  the  benefits  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
sincere  and  diligent  application  of  such  talents  as  Dr.  Heber's,  improved  by 
early  culture,  recommended  by  modesty  and  candour,  adorned  with  unafiected 
piety,  and  ripened  by  experience,  we  eagerly  seize  upon  the  incipient  fruity  of  his 
observation,  and  regard  them  with  a  kind  of  awe,  or  at  least  affection.  This 
sentiment,  which  will  approve  the  retention  of  many  passages  in  these  volumes 
calculated  to  increase  their  bulk  rather  than  our  knowledge,  should  not  carry 
us  too  far:  in  proportion  as  our  partiality  is  excited  in  favour  of  a  writer,  there 
is  danger  that  his  errors  (for  none  are  privileged  from  error)  may  mislead  us. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  misfortunes  which  we  deplore  in  the  early  death  of 
Dr.  Heber,  that  the  opinions  he  had  formed  before  experience  and  familiarity 
with  the  languages  and  natives  of  India  had  matured  them,  should  appear 
l>efore  the  world  just  as  they  were  penned,  without  even  his  own  last  correc- 
tions. It  is  judiciously  observed  by  a  Calcutta  writer,  upon  some  of  the  re- 
marks contained  in  the  Bishop's  letters,  which  were  published  about  a  year 
ago,  that  notions,  cursorily  formed  and  imparted  upon  the  first  glance,  will, 
as  coming  from  such  a  person,  be  received  as  authority,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  and  may  occasionally  lead  to  inaccurate  conclusions  respecting  India. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Bishop  had  been  but  two  years  and  a  half  in  India  at 
the  period  of  his  death ;  that  his  journal  and  correspondence  commence 
immediately  on  his  arrival ;  that  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  native 
tongues ;  and  that  he  was  precluded  by  his  high  clerical  character  from  close 
intercourse  with  certain  classes  of  the  people ;  we  shall  not  wonder  that  he 
sometimes  erred  through  misinformation :  although  the  observations  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  in  his  extensive  journey  through  tho  upper  provinces, 
hasty  as  they  were,  gave  him  a  far  better  insight  into  the  real  state  of  things 
than  he  could  have  gained  by  a  residence  of  several  years  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Mahratta  Ditch,  by  virtue  of  which  some  individuals  assume  a  title 
to  dogmatize  upon  Indian  topics. 

We  are  informed  by  Mrs.  Ueber,  the  widow  of  the  late  Bishop,  who  is  tire 
editor  of  this  work,  and  who  displays  abundant  marks  of  an  eliegant  and  culti- 
vated mind,  that  although  written  in  the  shape  of  a  diary,  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  .formed  his  correspondence  with  herself;  and  that  '^had  it  pleased 
God  to  spare  the  Bishop's  life,  it  was  his  intention,  after  revisiting  the  same 
countries,  to  publish,  corrected  by  further  experience,  an  account  of  his  travels 
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from  the  notes,  in  which  light  only  he  considered  the  work  now  oifered  to  the 
world."  We  here  have  a  precautionary  notice,  that  the  observations  were 
hasty  and  unprepared  for  the  public  eye,  and  that  the  Bishop  was  sensible  of 
the  need  of  further  observation  before  he  could  trust  their  accuracy. 

A  candid  and  sensible  man,  like  Dr.  Heber,  can  make  but  few  essential  mis- 
takes, however,  except  where  he  trusts  to  the  representatioi:t>  of  others,  ashe 
was  sometimes  forced  to  do.  One  error  he  has  committed  is  indeed  re- 
markable, because  the  matter  lay  within  his  own  personal  observation,  and 
he  has  founded  upon  it  a  sort  of  accusation  against  certain  individuals;  nainely, 
his  confounding  the  Vidyalaya  with  the  Sanscrit  College,  which  the  reader  \tSl 
see  pointed  out  in  p.  368  of  our  present  volume; 

In  our  review  of  this  work,  we  shall  endeavour  to  follow  a  methodical 
course,  by  arranging  the  opinions  and  reflections  of  the  Bishop  under  distinct' 
heads.  Previous  to  which,  however,  it  will  be  desirable  to  furnish  the  reader 
with  a  few  specimens  of  the  descriptive  portions,  which,  though  evidtodjr 
Written  without  study,  are  as  remarkable  for  their  ea^y  and  agreeable  style,  tf 
the  remarks  occasionally  intermixed  denote  the  amiable  character  of  the  writer. 

Calcutta  has  been  so  often  described,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  any  new 
traits.  The  Bishop's  journal  contains  a  variety  of  small  incidents  pleaffii^ 
related,  which  familiarize  us  with  the  aspect  of  the  "  city  of  palaces.**  Hk 
picture  of  the  native  quarter,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Dod,  is  amusing : 

There  are  some  mosques  of  pretty  architecture,  and  very  neatly  kept,  and  some 
pagodas,  but  mostly  ruinous  and  decayed,  the  religion  of  the  people  being  chiefly  coo- 
spicuous  in  their  worship  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  some  ugly  painted  wooden  or  plaster 
idols,  with  all  manner  of  heads  and  arms,  whidi  are  set  up  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
city.  Fill  up  this  outline  with  a  crowd  of  people  in  tbe  streets,  beyond  any  thing  to  be 
seen  even  in  London,  some  dressed  in  tawdry  silks  and  brocades,  more  in  white  ootton 
garments,  and  most  of  all  black  and  naked,  except  a  scanty  covering  round  the  waisti 
besides  figures  of  religious  mendicants  with  no  clothing  but  their  long  hair  and  \jtmk 
in  elf  locks,  their  faces  painted  white  or  yellow,  Uieir  beads  in  one  ^lastly  lean  hand) 
and  the  other  stretched  out  like  a  bird*s  claw  to  receive  donations ;  marriage  processioosi 
with  the  bride  in  a  covered  chair,  and  tlic  bridegroom  on  horseback,  so  swathed  round 
with  garlands  as  hardly  to  be  seen ;  tradesmen  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  their 
different  commodities,  and  old  men,  lookers-on,  perched  naked  as  monkeys  on  the  y> 
roofs  of  the  houses ;  carts  drawn  by  oxen  and  driven  by  wild-looking  men  with  thid 
sticks,  so  unmercifully  used  as  to  undeceive  perfectly  all  our  notions  of  brahmioicil 
humanity  ;  attendants  with  silver  maces,  pressing  through  the  crowd  before  the  carriage 
of  some  great  man  or  other ;  no  women  seen  except  of  the  lowest  class,  and  evro  thef^ 
with  heavy  silver  ornaments  on  tlieir  du3ky  arms  and  ancles;  while  coaches,  covered np 
close  with  red  cloth,  *~are  seen  conveying  the  inmates  of  the  neighbouring  seraglios  to 
take  what  is  called  <<the  air;"  a  constant  creaking  of  cart  wheels,  which  hve  never 
greased  in  India,  a  constant  clamour  of  voices,  and  an  almost  constant  thumping  ami 
jingling  of  drums,  cymbals,  &c.  in  honour  of  some  of  their  deities;  and  add  to  all  tin 
a  villainous  smell  of  garlic,  rancid  coco-nut  oil,  sour  butter,  and  stagnant  ditches,  wbA 
you  will  understand  the  sounds,  sights,  and  smells  of  what  is  called  the  *'  Black  Towa" 
of  Calcutta. 

The  Bishop  set  out  upon  his  visitation  in  June  1824;  he  embarked  on-  the 
Hooghly,  and  having  first  visited  Dacca,  he  thence  retrograded  and  navigated 
the  Ganges  in  his  progress  to  Upper  India  as  far  as  that  river  would  admit. 

His  account  of  Benares  is  highly  curious.  The  Bishop  visited  the  teraplei, 
the  college,  the  observatory,  the  schools,  and  was  admitted  by  speciai  iavoer 
into  a  Jain  temple,  of  great  reputed  sanctity ;  the  high-priest  is  himself  regarded 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.    The  Jains  of  Benares  (who  are  held  in^detes- 
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.  tatioa  by  the  Hindus,  and  are  themselves  divided  into  two  sects,  who  abhor 
.each  other,  and  recently  fought  in  the  streets)  are  extremely  jealous  of  their 
•religious  mysteries,  and  had  never  been  known  to  admit  strangers  to  the  pene- 
tralia of  their  temple.  This  vast  city,  which  contains  near  600,000  souls,  is  a 
noble  place,  thickly  studded  with  domes  mid  minarets.  The  Bishop  gives  the 
following  description  of  it : 

In  our  way  to  and  from  the  school  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  Be- 
nares, which  is  a  very  remarkable  city,  more  entirely  and  characteristically  Eastern  than 
any  which  I  have  yet  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  altogether  different  from  any  thing  in 
Bergil.     No  Europeans  live  in  the  town,  nor  are  the  streets  wide  enough  for  a  wheel- 
carriage.     Mr.  Fra2er*s  gig  was  stopped  short  almost  in  its  entrance,  and  the  rest  of  the 
way  was  passed  in  tonjons,  through  alleys  so  crowded,  so  narrow,  and  so  winding,  that 
even  a  tonjon  sometimes  passed  with  diBSculty.     The  houses  are  mostly  lofty,   none  I 
tliink  less  than  two  stories,  most  of  three,  and  several  of  five  or  six,  a  sight  w^ich  I  now 
.  for  the  first  time  saw  in  India.     The  streets,  like  those  of  Chester,  are  considerably 
lower  than  the  ground-floors  of  the  houses,   which  have  mostly  arched  rows  in  front, 
.with  little  shops  behind  them.     Above  these,  the  houses  are  richly  embellished  witli 
verandahs,  galleries,  projecting  oriel  windows,  and  very  broad  and  overhanging  eaves, 
suppojted  by  carved  brackets.     The  number  of  temples  is  very  great,  mostly  small  and 
stuck  likie  shrines  in  the  angles  of  the  streets,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses. 
'^Hieir  fbnns,  -liowever,  are  not  ungraceful,  and  they  are  many  of  them  entirely  covered 
'over  with  beautiful-  and  elaborate  carvings  of  flowers,   animals,  and  palm-branches, 
equalling  in  minuteness  and  richness  the  best  specimens  that  I  have  seen  of  Gothic  or 
•Gredanarcbitecture.    The  material  of  the  buildings  is  a  very  good  stone  from  Chunar, 
.but  the  Hindoos  here  seem  very  fond  of  painting  them  a  deep  red  colour,   and,  indeed, 
of  covering  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  their  houses  with  paintings  in  gaudy  colours  of 
flower.pots,  men,  women,  bulls,  elephants,  gods  and  goddesses,  in  all  their  many-formed, 
many-headed,'many-handed,  and  many-weaponed  varieties.    The  sacred  bulls  devoted  to 
Siva,  of  every  age,  tame  and  familiar  as  mastiffs,  walk  lazily  up  and  down  these  narrow 
streets,  or  are  seen  lying  across  them,  and  hardly  to  be  kicked  up  (any  blows,  indeed, 
l^ven  them  must  be  of  the  gentlest  kind,  or  woe  be  to  the  profime  wretch  who  braves  the 
prgudices  of  this  fanatic  population)  in  order  to  make  ^ay  for  the  tonjon.     Monkeys 
sacred  to  Hunimaun,  the  dirineape  who  conquered  Ceylon  for  Rama,  are  in  some  parts 
of  tiie  town  equally  numerous,  clinging  to  all  the  roofs  and  little  projections  of  the  tem- 
ples, putting  thdr  impertinent  heads  and  hands  into  every  fruiterer's  or  confectioner's 
-flhop,  and  snatching  the  food  from  the  children  at  their  meab.     Faqueer's  houses,  as 
they  are  called,  occur  at  every  turn,  adorned  with  idols,  and  sending  out  an  unceasing 
-tinkling  and  strumming  of  vinas,  biyals,  and  other  discordant  instruments,  while  reli- 
gious mendicants  of  every  Hindoo  sect,  offering  every  conceivable   deformity,  which 
chalk,  opw-dung,  disease,  matted  locks,  distorted  limbs  and  disgusting  and  hideous 
attitudes  of  penance  can  shew,  literally  line  the  principal  streets  on  both  sides.     The 
number  of  bUnd  persons  is  very  great  (I  was  going  to  say  of  lepers  also,  but  I  am  not 
sure  wbctther  the  appearance  on  the  skin  may  not  have  been  filth  and  chalk) ;  and  here  I 
saw  repeated  instances  of  that  penance  of  which  I  had  heard  much  in  Europe,  of  men 
with  their  legs  or  arms  voluntarily  distorted  by  keeping  them  in  one  position,  and  their 
hands  clenched  till  the  nails  grew  out  at  the  backs.     Their  pitiful  exclamations  as  we 
passed,  <*  Agha  Sahib,**  <<  Topee  Sahib,**  (the  usual  names  in  Hindustan  for  an  Euro- 
pean) ''khana  ke  waste  kooch  cheez  do,*'  *'  give  me  something  to  eat,"  soon  drew  from 
me  what  few  pice  I  had,  but  it  was  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  and  the  importunities 
of  the  rest  as-  we  advanced  into  the  city,  were  almost  drowned  in  the  hubbub  which 
surrounded  us. 

In  proceeding  by  dawk  to  Cawnpoor,  the  Bishop's  party  encountered  a  fright- 
ful storm  of  rain ;  whic^  afforded  an  opportunity  for  observing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  higher  classes  of  the  Hindus  in  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  and  the 
laxity  of  caste  prejudices: 


'  Oiir  eamvan  continued  to  arrive  daring  Uie  day,  wfaieli  cleai»d  up  tawmria  0fniig» 
but  not  time  enough  to  prevent  all  our  bedding  from  being  hopelessly  wet  tbrtm|k 
Meantime  we  were  not  quite  without  employment,  since  besides  s^ng  our  banBttak 
care  of,  we  had  all  manner  of  complaints  to  adjudicate  between  the  villagersy  opr  u 
vants  and  sepoys^  and  two  companies  more  (^  sepoys  who  were  also  driven  in  to  sIkI. 
ter.  I  could  not  help  feeling  very  uncomfortable  about, the  Corries  and  their  childRiL 
The  people  who  came  up  said  they  had  obtained  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  zemindar,  bat 
whether  a  gig  and  palanqueen  could  get  through  the  waters  which  were  between  us,  ms 
more  than  we  could  form  a  judgment  of.  At  length,  just  as  we  had  given  them  up  and 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  they  arrived,  happily  all  well,  and  having  received  a  bos. 
pitable  entertainment  from  the  zemindar  in  question,  at  whose  house  they  had  asked  per. 
mission  to  boil  a  little  gruel  for  the  children,  and  who  had  inimediately  invited  tbm 
into  a  comfortable  verandah,  and,  though  a  Hindoo,  sent  to  purchase  them  a  fowl  lod 
currie.  The  Archdeacon  expressed  much  unwillingness  to  eat  these  in  his  Iiouse,  koem- 
ing,  he  said,  how  strong  a  prejudice  would,  a  few  years  since,  have  been  excited  agaiost 
such  a  step.  But  on  his  saying,  "  Oh  do  not  let  us  pollute  your  house,*'  the  good  mu 
returned  an  answer  which,  Mr.  Corrie  observed,  shewed,  more  than  most  things,  bow 
fast  caste  was  wearing  away, .  **  We  have  different  customs,  but  are  we  not  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  ?— My  house  is  much  honoured  by  your  company.** 

The  visit  of  the  Bishop  to  Lucknow,  and  the  interviews  he  had  with  the 
late  king  of  Oude,  are  interesting  and  very  agreeably  related.  The  king  be 
'describes  as  a  tall  man,  with  good  features,  and  a  pleasing  countenance,  evi- 
dently once  handsome;  fond  of  dress  and  costly  furniture;  his  manners  very 
gentlemanly  and  elegant;  an  author,  ambitious  of  literary  fame^  and  ac- 
quainted with  European  mechanics,  &c.  The  Bishop  gives  a  pretty  full  rela- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  occurred  at  this  court,  and  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  Oude  Papers,"  of  ponderous  memory.*  Hukeem  Mehdee,  the  dis- 
graced minister,  lives  in  great  splendour  at  Futtehghur.  The  reform  in  the 
revenue  system,  it  appears,  though  pressed  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  present  resi- 
dent, was  still  resisted  by  the  king  (on  grounds,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  de* 
void  of  plausibility),  and  in  the  mean  time  this  fine  country  is  a  prey  t» 
disorders  of  every  kind ;  travellers  and  even  the  peasantry  are  obliged  to  go 
armed.  Yet  the  Bishop  found  the  country  in  a  far  better  state  of  cultivatioa 
than  he  had  expected  to  find  it,  which  he  supposes  to  be  attributable  to  the 
withdrawing  of  the  British  troops,  which  were  employed  to  enforce  the  unjust 
claims  of  the  aumeens  (government  collectors),  who  have  been  either  .driven 
away  entirely  by  the  zemindars,  or  forced  to  agree  to  a  moderate  compro- 
mise. "  From  Lucknow  to  Sandee,  where  I  am  now  writing,"  he  observes, 
'^  the  country  is  as  populous  and  well  cultivated  as  most  of  the  Company's  ter- 
ritories. It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  sign  of 
those  mud  forts,  stockades,  and  fortresses,  on  which  the  zemindars  and  pes- 
santry  are  said  to  rely  for  safety ;  and  that  though  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  aD 
the  way  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  anarchy  and 
.  lawlessness,  except  in  a  single  instance,  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  either.  I  can- 
not but  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  misfortunes  and  anarchy  of  Oude  are 
somewhat  overrated,  though  it  is  certain  that  so  fine  a  land  will  take  a  long 
time  in  ruining,  and  that  very  many  years  of  oppression  will  be  required  to 
depopulate  a  country  which  produces  on  the  same  soil,  and  with  no  aid  but 
irrigation,  crops  of  wheat  and  pulse  every  year." 

Upon  reaching  Delhi,  in  fact  all  the  way  from  Meerut  to  that  city,  he  fiods 
the  people  in  less  apparent  comfort  than  those  of  Oude :  they  were  looking 
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half-8tanred  and  broken-hearted,  and  the  cultiTation  was  of  the  most  slovenly 
kind.  This  distress,  however,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  existing 
drought :  they  had  had  not  above  three  slight  showers  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months. 

The  edifices  and  other  curiosities  of  Delhi,  the  court,  the  emperor,  to  whom 
he  Bishop  was  presented,  are  subjects  which  are  copiously  treated  of  In  the 
work,  but  we  have  not  space  enough  to  dwell  upon  them. 

The  Bishop's  journey  into  the  hilly  country  (as  far  as  Almorah),  and  into 
.  Rajpootana,  brings  him  amongst  people  and  scenes  not  often  described,  and 
this  part  of  his  diary  is  therefore  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  From  the 
heights  of  the  nearer  range  of  the  Himalaya,  he  had  a  view  of  those ''  glorious 
objects,"  the  most  elevated  peaks  in  the  world.  Nundidevi,  the  loftiest,  which 
is  25,689  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  forty  miles  distant  from  Almorah, 
as  the  crow  flies ;  it  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  beautiful  plates,  from  draw- 
ings of  the  Bishop,  which  decorate  the  work.  The  scenery  is  scantily  described 
in  the  diary,  evidently  from  the  difficulty  of  transferring  immediately  to  paper 
the  peculiar  and  sublime  emotions  which  such  objects  excite.  Had  he  lived  to 
complete  his  projected  work.  Dr.  Heber's  picture  of  this  magnificent  scenery 
would  probably  have  been  eloquent. 

The  Bishop's  description  of  some  of  the  curiosities  of  Umeer  will  aflbrd  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  yet  undepicted  wonders  of  Rajpootana.  He  expresses 
bis  surprise  that  a  place  so  curious  and  interesting  should  be  so  little  known, 
not  merely  in  Europe  but  in  India : — 

This  road  led  us  through  an  ancient  gate-way  in  an   embattled  and  turretted  wall 
which  conn«€ted  the  two  hills,  like  that  which  I  described  on  the  other  side  of  Jyepoor, 
and  within  we  found  a  street  like  that  also,  of  temples  and  old  buildings  of  the  same 
character,  one  of  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  shrine  whither  the  young  Raja  is 
carried  weekly  to  pay  his  devotions,  and  another  as  the  house  where  he  puts  up  his 
horses  and  reposes  on  such  occasions.     Beyond  was  a  still  steeper  ascent  to  a  second 
gate,  which  introduced  us  to  a  very  wild  and  romantic  valley,  with  a  small  lake  at  the 
bottom, — the  crests  of  the  hills  on  either  side  crowned  with  walls  and  towers,  their 
lower  parts  all  rock  and  wood  interspersed  with  ruined  buildings,  in  front,  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  a  small  ruinous  town,  overgrown  with  trees,  and  intemaingled 
with  towers  and  temples,  and  over  it,  but  a  little  to  the  left  band,  a  noble  old  fortified 
palace,  connected  by  a  long  line  of  wall  and  tower  with  a  very  large  castle  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill.     We  now  descended  the  ghat  by  a  similar  road  to  that  which 
had  conducted  us  tliither,  among  some  fine  old  trees,  fragments  of  rock,  and  thickets 
of  thorny  underwood,  till  we  reached  the  town,  which  almost  entirely  consisted  of  tem- 
ples, and  had  few  inhabitants  but  grim  and  ghastly  Yogis,  with  their  hair  in  elf-knots,  -• 
and  their  faces  covered  with  chalk,   sitting  naked  and  hideous,  like  so  many  gfaoules, 
amid  the  tombs  and  ruined  houses.     A   narrow  winding  street  led  us  through  these 
abodes  of  superstition,  under  a  dark  ^ade  of  peepul-trees,  till  we  found  ourselves  on 
another  steep  ascent  paved  with  granite  and  leading  to  the  palace.     We  wound  along 
the  face  of  the  hill,  through,  I  tliink,  three  Gothic  gateways,  alighted  in  a  large 
moss-grown  quadrangle  surrounded  by  what  seemed  to  be  barracks  and  stables,  and 
followed  our  guides  up  a  broad  and  long  flight  of  steps,  through  another  richly  orna- 
mented gateway,  into  the  interior  courts  of  the  building,  which  contain  one  very  noble 
hall  of  audience,  a  pretty  little  garden  with  fountains,  and  a  long  succession  of  pas- 
sages, cloisters,  alcoves,  and  small  and  intricate  apartments,  many  of  them  extremely 
beautiful,  and  enjoying  from  their  windows,  balconies,  and  terraces,  one  of  the  most 
itriking  prospects  which  can  be  conceived.     The  carving  in  stone  and  marble,  and  the 
inlaid  flowers  and  ornaments  in  some  of  these  apartments,  are  equal  to  tboae  at  Delhi 
and  Agra,  and  only  surpassed  by  the  beauties  of  the  .Tage-mahal.    My  companions, 
none  of  whom  had  visited  Umeer  before,  all  declared  that,  as  a  whole,  it  was  luperior 

to 
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to  Uie  eas|l«  of  Dtlhi.  For  mysdf,  I  buve  seen  many  royal  paUice%  ocMitaiulii^  laig^ 
Mid  more  stately  rooms, — many,  the  ardiitecture  of  which  was  in  a  purer  taste,  aod 
some  which  have  covered  a  greater  extent  of  ground  (though  in  £A»,  if  the  fortress  go 
the  hill  be  included,  Umeer  will  rank,  I  think,  above  Windsor)— but  for  varied  and 
picturesque  effect,  for  richness  of  carving,  for  wild  beauty  of  situation,  Ibr  die  number 
and  romantic  singularity  of  the  apartments,  and  the  strangeness  of  finding  such  a  buld- 
ing  in  such  a  place  and  country,  I  am  able  to  compare  notliing  witli  Umeer ;  and  (U^ 
too,  was  the  work  of  Jye  Singh  ! 

Some  amusing  particulars  are  given  of  the  Guzeratt^es  and  the  court  of 
Baroda ;  but  they  are  too  diffuse  for  quotation.  The  characteristics  of  the 
various  native  courts  visited  by  the  Bishop  appear  to  have  been  seized  by  htm 
with  great  adroitness. 

It  is  time  for  us,  however,  to  terminate  this  desultory  manner  of  reviewii^ 
the  work,  and  consider  the  author's  opinions  upon  certain  topics  of  pripsiy 
importance,  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  it. 

The  first  topic  which  we  shall  notice,  is  one  more  immediately  relatii^  to 
the  province  of  the  author,  namely,  the  state  of  religion  in  India.  The  iiidiil 
ference  of  Europeans  to  religion  and  religious  improvement  is  spoken  of  m 
some  parts  of  his  diary,  especially  at  Dinapoor,  in  no  measured  terms  by  tbe 
.  Bishop,  and  he  laments  the  disputes  and  **  absurd  tracasseries  **  in  the  chordi 
in  Southern  India :  yet  in  another  part  of  his  work  he  says,  **  in  almost  every 
part  of  my  journey  I  have  found  the  minds  of  the  Europeans  more  favouralJj 
disposed  to  religion  than  I  expected." 

The  real  extent  reached  by  the  ministers  of  Christianity,  missionaries  or 
otherwise,  in  their  endeavours  at  converting  the  natives  is  no  where  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Bishop's  work.  He  appears  to  have  received  on  this,  as  well  as 
other  topics,  different  impressions  at  different  periods,  and  as  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  review  his  sentiments,  expressed  thus  hastily  and  partially,  and  to 
give  a  summary  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn  (vol.  ii.  p.  373),  he  says  that  the  converts  who  are 
membei*s  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal  do  not  exceed 
in  number  5(K)  adults  at  most,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  the  wives  of 
European  soldiers.  The  native  Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion; 
be  was  informed,  amounted  to  some  thousands,  but  these,  he  says,  do  not 
bear  a  good  character.  Again,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blunt  (voL  ii.  p. 
414)  he  observes,  *'  the  labours  of  our  missionaries  in  those  parts  of  India 
which  I  have  seen  have  not  as  yet  produced  any  great  or  striking  show  of  con- 
verts." He  adds,  that  in  the  south,  the  number  of  native  Christians,  exdu- 
ding  the  Syrian  and  Romish  churches,  is  reckoned  at  from  40,000  to  50,000, 
a  number,  however,  which  he  reduces  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  below  15,000. 
He  speaks,  indeed  (from  the  report  of  a  native  missionary),  of  the  Abb^  Do- 
bois'  '^  mendacity  and  ignorance,  even  with  regard  to  Malabar  and  Coromao- 
del,"  as  surpassing  credit  (ii.  342) ;  and  elsewhere  he  mentions  '*  the  good 
which  in  a  quiet  and  unpretending  way  is  really  doing  amongst  these  poor  peo- 
ple," especially  by  native  missionaries.  The  Bishop  has  spoken  distincdj 
upon  one  point,  namely,  the  way,  **  the  best  and  safest  way,"  in  which  mis- 
sions ought  to  be  conducted  in  India,  namely,  ''as  the  work  of  private  per- 
sons alone,  and  although  not  forbidden,  in  no  degree  encouraged,  by  Govern- 
ment :"  and  again^  "  all  that  seems  necessary  for  the  best  effects  to  follow  is, 
to  let  things  take  their  course,  to  make  the  missionaries  discreet,  to  keep  the 
government,  as  it  npw  is,  strictly  neuter^  and  to  place  our  confidence  in  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in  making  ourselves  really  useful  to  tbe 

temporal 
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^    temporal  ad    well   86   spiritual  interests  6f  the  pebple  ai^ong.whom  ^e 
live."  1 

There  is  a  palpable  inconsistency  between  these  declarations,  wluch  otcori 
^  not  in  the  diary,  but  in  the  correspondence,  and  the  occasional  complaints  in 
^  the  work  that  the  local  government  do  not  permit  native  converts  to  fill  offices* 
1^  which  give  them  a  power  over  their  countrymen  :  a  rule,  the  adberenee  to- 
which  seems  to  us  indispensable  in  order  to  keep  them  free,  in  the  eyes  ■  of  the- 
I  natives,  from  suspicion  of  giving  indirect  and  secret  encouragement  to- 
.  missionary  labours.  When  therefore  Dr.  Heber  speaks  of  the  '^  absurd,  not  to 
^  say  wicked,"  act  of  Government  in  removing  from  his  regimient  a  naick  wbo^ 
had  eml)raced  Christianity,  **  though  they  ttUlaUow  him  hit  pay;"*^  and  stigma- 
tizes the  government  of  Madras  as  **  lukewarm  and  cowardly,"  because  ib  a> 
regulation  of  1816,  respecting  the  appointment  of  district  munsiffs,  it  is  pro-* 
vided  (in  strict  consonance  with  the  principle  applauded  by  him),  that  **  no 
native  shall  be  authorized  to  officiate  in  that  office,  unless  he  be  of  the  Hindoo^ 
or  Mahomedan  persuasion ;"  we  again  have  cause  to  lament  that  be  did  not 
live  to  reconcile  these  discordant  views  of  the  same  subject.  We  sliy  nothing 
of  the  special  ground  upon  which  this  r^ulation  is  supposed,  by  the.  writef 
himself,  to  be  founded,  namely,  that  the  native  Christians  in  the  MOih  of 
India  *'  belong  to  a  lower  caste  of  Indians,  for  even  these  ChrisUaiM  iMahi^ 
many  prejudices  of  caste,  and  in  point  of  knowledge  andmoraUty  are  sdd  to  be 
extremely  inferior  **  to  the  other  natives.  It  seems  to  us  obvious  that,  whibt 
caste  prejudices  and  other  superstitious  feelings  are  still  so  tenaciously  adhered 
to  amongst  the  Hindus  that  even  Christians  cannot  altogether  emancipate 
tliemselves  therefrom,  the  Government,  by  suffering  a  native  convert,  who  by 
becoming  so  forfeits  caste,  to  fill  any  office  which  gives  him  coutlf^  over  his 
unconverted  brethren,  would  violate  that  very  rule  of  strict  neuthsdity  which 
the  Bishop  so  repeatedly  and  forcibly  prescribes. 

Whilst  at  Benares,  the  Bishop  became  acquainted  with  and  has  candidly 
stated  the  extent  to  which  nominal  or  spurious  conversion  is  carried  amongst 
the  natives  of  India ;  his  eyes,  he  tells  us,  were  there  opened  more  fully  to  tt 
danger,  which  had  before  struck  him  as  possible,  that  some  of  the  boyis 
brought  up  in  our  schools  might  grow  up  accomplished  hypocrites,  playing  the 
part  of  Christians  whilst  zealous  followers  of  Brahma.  ^'  A  man  may  believe 
what  he  pleases ;  nay,  I  understand,  he  may  almost  say  what  he  pleases,  with- 
out the  danger  of  losing  caste ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  not  baptized,  neither 
eat  nor  drink  in  company  with  Christians  or  Pariahs,  all  is  well  in  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority  even  in  Benares."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  he 
says  that,  *'  instances  of  actual  conversion  to  Christianity  are  as  yet  very  tm- 
common*'  Even  in  Ceylon,  where  **  Christianity  has  made,  perhaps,  a  greater 
progress  than  in  all  India  besides,"  the  Bishop  confesses  to  Mr.  Wynn,  that  the 
converts,  ''  Christians  as  they  are,  have  preserved  very  many  ot  their  ancient 
usages,  particularly  with  regard  to  caste,  which  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  in  ntany 
parts  of  Southern  India,  is  preserved  (he  says)  with  a  fierceness  which  I  have 
rarely  witnessed  in  Bengal,  and  which  divides  almost  as  perfectly  a  Soodra  from 
a  Pariah  Christian,  as  it  did  the  same  individuals  whilst  worshippers  of  Vishnu 
and  Siva.  The  high-caste  Indians,  for  instance,  had  made  one  most  abomina- 
Ue  claim,  to  have  a  separate  cup  for  the  sacrament !"  Who  can  regard  such 
a  compromise  between  Christianity  and  Hinduism  as  real  conversion?  Who, 
that  tolerates  such  customs,  regarding  them  as  **  merely  civil  questions  of 
pedigree  and  worldly  distinction,"  can,  at  the  same  time,  quarrel  idth  di^ 
complaisance  of  the  Abb^  Dubois  ? 
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It  mtistr  be  acknowledged  that  the  Bishop  speaks  of  many  symptoms  occur- 
ring to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  of  a  considerable  change  operating  in  the 
Hindu  mind ;  of  a  growing  contempt  of  idolatry,  and  an  anxiety  after  other 
forms  of  belief,  which  give  the  Musulmans  manj^  converts.  The  very  indif- 
ference of  the  influential  men  amongst  the  natives  to  the  measures  employed 
for  extending  Christianity,  and  rendering  it  more  conspicuous  in  Hindustan, 
tjieir  placing  schools  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  missionaries,  shews,  as 
the  Bbhop  remarks,  *'  how  completely  those  feelings  are  gone  by,  in  Bengfd  at 
least,  which  made  even  the  presence  of  a  single  missionary  the  occasion  of  tu- 
mult and  alarm."  He  adds,  however,  even  here :  ''  I  only  hope  that  no  impra- 
dence  or  over-forwardness  on  our  part  will  revive  these  angry  feelings."  The 
desire  of  the  wealthy  natives  to  imitate  the  English  in  many  particukrs  of 
dress,  buildings,  domestic  economy,  is  elsewhere  adverted  to  as  indicating  that 
**  a  change,  either  for  good  or  evil,  of  a  most  extensive  and  remarkable  nature 
is  fermenting  in  the  native  mind.*'     May  the  tokens  be  for  good  ! 

One  important  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  Bishop's  correspondence,  whidi 
ought  not  to  b^  overlooked. by  the  advocates  of  Indian  missions  at  home:  "I 
will  only  add,  that  the  more  I  see  of  India  (this  was  written  in  May  18!25]^  the 
mor.e  I  am  convinced  that  its  conversion  will  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
agency  of  natives  of  the  country,  and  that  we  have  already  reached  the  mo- 
ment when  it  will  be  no  longer  desirable  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  out 
missionaries  from  Europe."  The  cqstom  of  street-preaching  in  India  the 
Bishop  condemns  (vol.  i.  p.  299),  as  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unsafe. 

The  schools  are  admitted  to  excite  no  jealousy ;  the  common  people  send 
their  children  ''not  only  without  objection,  but  with  great  thankfulness;" 
this  has  been  owing.  Dr.  Heber  states,  to  our  disclaiming  all  direct  attempts 
to  convert  the  children.  Hence  no  objection  is  made  to  the  use  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  as  a  class  book,  and  Brahmins  as  well  as  Musulmans 
stand  by  with  perfect  coolness,  and  sometimes  listen  with  apparent  interest^ 
whilst  the  scholars  read  our  scriptures.  This  passiveness  afibrds  a  most 
convenient  means  of  furnishing  the  natives  with  a  dispassionate  view  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity;  and  it  has  arisen  from  not  forcing  upon  them  our 
tenets.  The  Bishop  has  adverted  to  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  school 
at  Cawnpore  (vol.  i.  p.  365),  supported  by  private  subscription  aided  from  the 
funds  of  Government. 

On  the  subject  of  suttees,  the  Bishop  evidently  writes  under  the  influence  of 
his  existing  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject.  In  some  places  he  speaks  of  it  as 
a  practice  which  might  be  put  down  without  exciting'any  disturbance ;  in  others 
he  includes  suttees  amongst  those  religious  observances,  a  direct  interfe- 
rence with  which,  on  the  part  of  Government,  would  lead  to  dangerous 
results ;  and  says  that  on  this  as  well  as  other  points  a  change  for  the  better 
is  silently  taking  place  in  the  public  mind  "  if  we  are  not  in  too  great  a  hurry." 
Until  that  change  shall  take  place,  it  is  preposterous  to  talk  of  attempting  to 
put  a  .stop  to  suttees,  which  would  only  render  the  practice  secret.  Muj 
arguments  in  favour  of  compulsory  measures  against  this  custom  are  deduced 
from  the  success  of  Major  Walker,  in  reispect  to  infanticide  in  Guzerat.  What 
says  the  Bishop  ?  **  through  the  influence  of  Major  Walker,  it  is  certain  that 
many  children  were  spared ;  since  that  time,  however,  things  have  gone  oi 
very  much  in  the  old  train,  and  the  answers  made  by  the  chiefs  to  any  renoa- 
strances  of  the  British  officers  is,  '  pay  our  daughters'  marriage-portioos  aai 
they  shall  live.' "  • 

Of  the  character  of  the  natives  of  India,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
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against  their  infaunaanity  towards  each  other,  and  the  practices  growing  out  of 
their  religious  system,  the  Bishop  speaks  very  favourahly.  *'  On  the  whole,'' 
he  says,  **  they  are  a  lively,  intelligent,  and  interesting  people.  Their  religicfn 
Is,  indeed,  a  horrible  one;  far  more  so  than  I  had  conceived;  it  gives  them  ni> 
moral  precepts ;  it  encourages  them  in  rice  by  the  style  of  its  ceremonies,  and 
the  character  given  of  its  deities ;  and  by  the  institution  of  caste  it  hardens 
their  hearts  against  each  other  to  a  degree  which  is  often  most  revolting/' 
Again :  *^  their  general  character  has  much  which  is  extremely  pleasing  to  me ; 
they  are  brave,  courteous,  intelligent,  and  mo&t  eager  after  knowledge  and 
improvement,  with  a  remarkable  talent,  for  the  sciences  of  geometry, 
astronomy,  &c."  These  remarks  are  applicable  of  course  particularly  to 
those  Hindus  more  immediately  under  his  own  observation.  TheRajpo6ts, 
vvhose  character  he  was  obliged  to  take  at  second-hand,  are  pourtray^,  very 
unjustly  we  believe,  in  the  darkest  colours:  with  the  redeeming  quality  of 
courage,  ''  they  have  the  vices  of  slaves  added  to  those  of  robbers,  with  no 
more  regard  to  truth  than  the  natives  of  our  own  provinces,  ezceedihg  them 
in  drunkenness,  fondness  for  opium,  and  sensuality,  while  they  have  a  blood- 
thirstiness  from  which  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindus  are  yery  far  removed." 
The  Bishop  has  expressed  no  scepticism  in  regard  to  this  dark  portrait  of  a 
people,  painted  by  those  who  know  them  in  very  difierent  colours :  he  should 
have  called  to  mind  (to  use  his  own  words)  ^  how  hard  it  is  to  gain  in 
India  accurate  information  as  to  facts  which  seem  most  obvious  to  the  senses^'* 
The  treatment  of  women  in  India,  as  in  other  Eastern  countries,  is  ver)^ 
repugnant  to  European  delicacy : 

I  observed,  by  the  way,  that  my  chobdar  and  the  rest  of  my  escort,  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  strange  to  give  more  to  a  woman  than  to  most  of  the  men ;  and  I  had 
noticed  on  many  occasions,  that  all  through  India  any  thing  is  thought  good  enough 
for  the  weaker  sex,  and  that  the  roughest  words,  the  poorest  garment9>  the  scantiest 
films,  the  most  degrading  labour,  and  the  hardest  blows,  are  generally  tfieir  portion. 
The  same  ebuprassee  who,  in  clearing  the  way  before  a  great  man,  speaks  ciTilly«nougb 
to  tlioae  o(  bis  own  sex,  cuffs  and  kicks  any  unfortunate  female  who  crosaet  bis  -path 
without  warning  or  forbearance.  Tet  to  young  children  they  are  all  gentleneas  and  i»> 
duigeace.  What  riddles  men  are  !  and  bow  strangely  do  they  differ  in  dlffiBient  coua- 
tries !  An  idle  boy  in  a  crowd  would  infallibly,  in  England,  get  bis  head  braken,  l^qt 
what  an  outcry  would  be  raised  if  an  unoffending  woman  were  beaten  by  the  sateUitea 
of  authority  !  perhaps  both  parties  might  learn  something  from  each  other ;  at  least  I 
have  always  thought  it  very  hard  to  see  beadles,  in  England,  lashing  away  children  on 
all  public  occasions,  as  if  curiosity  were  a  crime  at  an  age  in  which  it  is,  of  all  others, 
most  natural. 

Of  the  architecture  of  the  Hindus,  Dr.  Heber,  in  the  extracts  £rom  hb 
letters  formerly  published  in  this  Journal,  spoke  slightingly.  Further  obser* 
vation  led  him  to  recant,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  opinion.  He  speaks  with 
admiration  of  the  specimens  of  the  art  extant  in  Rajpootaiia  (hitherto  almost 
a  terra  incogfuta)^  and  particularly  in  Chittore.  He  had  evidently  all  aloqg 
expected  great  things  from  the  works  at  Elephanta;  when  he  saw  them  he  thus 
wrote :  *'  though  my  expectations  were  highly  raised,  the  reality  much  exceed- 
ed them,  and  both  the  dhnensions,  the  proportions,  and  the  sculpture,  seeme^ 
to  me  to  be  of  a  more  noble  character,  and  a  more  elegant  execution,  than  I 
had  been  led  to  suppose.  Even  the  statues  are  executed  with  great  sfurit,  and 
are  some  of  them  of  no  common  beauty,  considering  tbdr  dilapidated  condi- 
tion and  the  coarseness  of  their  material.'*  This  does  not  proceed  from  a  mere 
traveller,  butfrom  a  person  of  acknoi4«dged  tf^  and  judgment,  and  once  a 
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convert  to_Mr.  Mill's  sceptical  notions  of  Hindu  art.  In  the  extract  to  which  we 
more  particularly  referred,  the  Bishop  assumed,  with  Mr.  Mill,  that "  the  Hin- 
doos took  all  their  notions  of  magnificence  from  the  models  furnished  hy  their 
Mahometan  conquerors  5"  upon  personally  examining  these  relics,  however, 
he  finds  he  had  been  misled  (as  Mr.  Mill  has  been)  by  "travellers  who  had 
seen  little  of  India  but  Bombay.**  .  The  erections  were,  he  says,  evidently 
Hindu,  and  dedicated  to  Siva ;  the  style  of  ornament  and  proportions  of  the 
pillars,  the  dress  of  the  figures,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  place, 
are  such  as  may  be  seen  at  this  day  in  every  temple  of  central  India,  and 
among  all  those  Indian  nations  where  the  fashions  of  the  Musulmans  have 
made  but  little  progress.- * 

The  Bishop  represents  the  people,  high  and  low  (excepting,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  Musulmans),  as  generally  well  afiected  towards  the  Government.  In 
the  upper,  provinces,  in  Rajpootana,  in  the  Deccan,  he  describes  them  as  sen- 
sible of  the  benefits- they  have  received  from  a  government  under  which  they 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry  without  fear  of  the  cruelties  and  exactions  of 
their  former  rulers.    In  writing  to  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  he  says  r— 

I  am  assured  that  there  is  no  ground  whaterer  for  the  assotion,  that  the  people  are 
become  less  innocent  or  prosperous  under  British  administration.  In  Bengal,  at  least 
in  this  neighbourhood,  I  am  assured  by  ihe  missionaries,  who,  as  speaking  the  lan- 
guage^ and  associating  with  the  lower  classes,  are  by  far  the  best  judges,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  is  popular.  They  are,  in  fact,  lightly  taxed  (though  that  taxation  is 
clumsily  arranged,  and  liable  to  considerable  abuse,  from  the  extortions  of  the  native 
Aiimeens  and  Chokeydars) ;  they  have  no  military  conscription,  or  forced  services ; 
they  live  in  great  security  from  the  march  of  armies,  &c. ;  and,  above  all,  they  some  of 
them  recollect  in  their  own  country,  and  all  of  them  may  hear  or  witness  in  the  case  of 
their  neighbours  in  Oude  and  the  Birman  empire,  how  very  differently  ati  these  things 
are  managed  under  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  sovereignues. 

Of  the  starved  and  wretched  condition  of  the  natives  not  luider  British 
authority  very  lamentable  statements  appear  in  the  work.  The  Bishop  men- 
tions the  great  increase  of  population  in  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  the  number  of 
emigrants  which  come  thither  from  all  parts  of  India,  amongst  the  proofs  that 
our  dominions  are  "  on  the  whole,  wisely  and  equitably  governed."  Where 
complaints  occurred,  they  were  mostly  generated  by  some  selfish  feeling,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Rawul  of  Banswarra,  who  allowed  that  ours  was  a  good 
government  for  peace  and  for  putting  down  robbery,  but  abominable  for  increas- 
ing the  price  of  opium  !  The  state  of  the  peasantry,  according  to  the  Bbhop, 
is  by  no  means  severe : 

Rent  is  higher  than  I  expected  to  iind  it ;  in  this  neighbourhood  six  rupees,  about 
twelve  shillings  the  English  acre,  seems  an  usual  rate,  which  is  a  great  sum  among  tbe 
Hindoos,  and  also  when  compared  with  the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  labour,  about 
sixpence  being  as  much  as  a  working  man  can  earn,  even  as  a  porter,  and  threewpeore 
being  the  pay  of  a  labourer  in  husbandry,  while  ordinary  rice  is,  at  an  average,  less 
than  a  halfpenny  for  the  weight  of  two  pounds  English.  In  consequence  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  the  peasantry  are  ill  off*,  though,  of  course,  they  cannot  live  luxu- 
riously. Fi&li  swariu  in  every  part  of  the  river,  and  in  every  tank  and  ditch.  During 
the  wet  months  they  may  be  scoQped  up  with  a  hand- net  in  every  field,  and  procured, 
*  at  all  times,  at  the  expense  of  a  crooked  nail  and  a  little  plaintain  thread.  They,  there- 
fore, next  to  rice  and  plaintaiiis,  constitute  the  main  food  of  the  country.  Animal 
food  all  the  lower  castes  of  Hindoos  eat  whenever  they  can  get  it,  beef  and  veal  only 
excepted  ;  but,  save  fish,  this  is  not  often  in  their  power.  Except  food,  in  such  a  cli- 
mate their  wants  are  of  course  but  few.  Very  little  clothing  serves,  and  even  this  is 
more  worn  from  decency  than  necessity.  They  have  no  furniture,  except  acane  bed- 
stead 
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stead  or  two,  and  some  earthen  or  copper  pots;  but  they  have  a  full  allowance  of  silver 
ornaments,  coral  beads,  8cc.,  Wluch  even  the  lovi'est  ranks  wear  to  a  considerable  value, 
and  wJiidi^cera  to  impl^  that  they  are  net  HI  <^  for  the  necessaries  of  lif^  when  such 
superfluities  are  within  their  reach. 

Taxation,  he  addfi,  is  not  high,  and  half  of  the  amount  is  laid  out  upon 

public  works.    It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Bishop  gives  a  deplorable  account 

of  the  state  of  the  peasants  in  Bahar  and  near  Benares,  which  he  attributes  to 

the  famous  measure  of  Mr.  Law,  founded,  he  says,  on  an  imperfect  acquaintance 

with  the  interests  of  India. 

The  Bishop  mentions  in  more  than  one  passage  the  offensive  behaviour 
^f  some  Europeans  towards  the  natives,  who  are  not  only  excluded  from  our 
society,  but  ^'  a  bullying  insolent  manner  is  continually  assumed  in  speaking  of 
them."  The  difference  of  character  in  this  respect  between  the  French  and 
the  English  made  the  former,  though  often  avaricious  and  oppressive,  greater 
favourites  with  the  people ;  and  Dr.  Heber  enumerates,  as  one  of  the  obstacles 
to  the  popularity  of  our  government,  ''  the  distance  and  haughtiness  with 
which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Com- 
ptiny  treat  the  upper  and  middling  classes  of  natives."  He  instances  specific 
nets  of  systematic  rudeness  offered  to  native  functionaries  of  the  Government, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  regulations.  These  things- ought  to  be  '^ reformed 
altogether,"  if  we  wish  to  bring  about  any  approximation  of  the  Hindu  charac- 
ter to  our  own. 

The  Bishop  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  touch  upon  the  questions  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  India,  deportation,  and  colonization :  we  subjoin  his 
opinions  upon  each.  On  the  first,  he  says :  *^  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  still 
desirable  that,  in  this  country,  the  newspapers  should  be  licensed  by  Govern- 
ment." With  respect  to  deportation,  he  is  convinced  it  is  a  power  essential  to 
the  public  peace.  '*  Many  of  the  adventurers,"  he  adds,  ^'  who  come  hither 
from  Europe,  are  the  greatest  profligates  the  suo  ever  saw ;  men  whom  nothing 
but  despotism  can  manage,  and  who,  unless  they  were  really  under  a  despotic 
rule,  would  insult,  beat,  and  plunder  the  natives  without  shame  or  pity.  Even 
now  many  instances  occur  of  insult  and  misconduct,  for  which  the  prospect  of 
immediate  embarkation  for  Europe  is  the  most  effectual  precaution  or  remedy. 
It  Is  in  fact  the  only  control  which  the  Company  possesses  over  the  trades- 
men and  ship-builders  in  Calcutta,  and  the  indigo-planters  up  the  country. 
As  to  colonization,  he  says :  *^  the  indigo  planters  are  chiefly  confined  to 
Bengal,  and  I  have  no  wish  that  their  number  should  increase  in  India.  They 
are  always  quarrelling  with,  and  oppressing  the  natives,  and  have  done  miich 
in  those  districts  where  they  abound,  to  sink  the  English  character  in  native 
eyes.  Indeed  the  general  conduct  of  the  lower  order  of  Europeans  in  India 
is  such,  as  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  the  system  of  free  colonization  which 
W is  mad  about." 

We  here  close  our  review  of  this  very  interesting  work :  it  has  reached  a 
greater  length  than  we  anticipated,  but  its  contents  afford  matter  for  even  a 
much  longer  article. 
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JamolaUons  m  the  Mutw^  Act,  Uh  Geo.  IV.  cap.  ^1,  wUh  some  Ohtervationt  <m 
the  Practice  of  Courts  Martial,  both  in  his  Majesty*s  and  the  JEasi^Jndk 
Companies  Service.  By  Captain  M'Naghten,  kite  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General,  Bengal  Army.    London,  18^.    8vb.  pp.  ^%. 

This  work  is,  we  bdieve,  reprinted  from  a  Calcutta  edition,  with  consader- 
able  augmentations.  Capt.  M'Naghten's  duties,  whilst  he  held  the  post  of 
deputy  judge  advocate  general  in  Bengal,  must  have  required  him  to  pay  fr& 
quent  attention  to  the  various  matters  comprehended  in  the  mutiny  laws; 
Uiese  annotations  are  the  result  of  his  reflections  thereupon,  and  we  may  say, 
once  for  all,  that  his  observations  are  shrewd  and  sensible.  Other  wiiten 
have  recently  treated  upon  the  same  subject,  but,  according  to  Capt.  M^agh'^ 
teii,  not  80  as  to  render  his  work  supei^uous:  oh  the  contrary,  he  censure^ 
rather  ut^sparingly,  the  works  of  Col.  Kennedy  and  Capt.  Houg^.  The  former, 
he  observes,  has  **  set  out  with  the  untenable  assumpdon  that  mortiid  hnr  is 
vagiie  and  uncertmn,  in  comparison  with  that  which  is,  by  excellence,  teno^ 
the  law  of  the  land^*'  and  has  not  taken  for  his  text,  as  our  author  lias  done, 
the  East-India  Company's  mutiny  act,  only  introducing  the  other  as  occaam 
required,  thereby  directing  his  efforts  to  ^  the  rendering  more  certain  dnt 
particular  branch  of  the  law  military  by  which  the  native  army  is  controlled, 
and  which  requires  to  be  more  attentively  treated  in  consequence  of  the  infre- 
quency  with  which  it  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  Parliament,  and  the  apparent 
lieglect  with  whichit  is  then  regarded."  Capt.  M'Naghten,  indeed,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  recent  act  for  the  Company's  forces  is  drawn '  np  vrith  a  very 
reprehensible  degree  of  looseness. 

Amongst  the  questions  treated  of  in  this  work,  which  the  author,  in  Ins 
ifledication  of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  specifies  as  novel,  interesting,  and 
undetermined,  is  the  difiference  between  cashiering  and  dismissed.  Oh  dns  sub* 
ject  Capt.  M^Naghten  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

This  (cashiering)  is  the  highest  subordinate  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  t 
commissioned  officer ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  severity  of  its  nature,  it  must 
excite  both  our  surprise  and  regret  that  it  is  so  ill-defined,  and  so  inconsistently  applied, 
las  I  shall  presently,  atid  satisfactorily,  show  it  to  be.  In  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
ft  involves  not  only  the  destruction  of  rank,  but  the  destruction  of  honour ;  and  to  nun 
«  man  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  know  him,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  **  he  was  cashiered 
hy  the  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial.'*  People  who  Are  not,  and  nev«r  haw  been, 
in  the  miiitary  service,  consider  cashiering  aS  invariably  the  punishment  inflicted  on  pre- 
eminent  turpitude ;  and  even  the  army  has  been  instructed  to  rank  it  much  higher  tiM 
dismissal,  in  the  graduated  scale  of  martial  severity.  Every  officer  is,  or  shouldjiN^ 
aoquunted  with  the  sentiments  of  Iiord  Hastings,  who  is  aduiowledged,  I  believC  ^ 
be  one  of  the  flrst^  if  not  the  very  first,  of  military  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  ia  pub* 
lished  to  the  itrmy,  on  tiie  trial  of  Major  M— ^  in  January  1820,  for  signing  ftte 
musters,  and  other  various  offences ;  and  diat  bis  Lordship  then  laid  it  down  w  a  nile^ 
to  be  tiiereafWr  heeded,  that  cashiering  included  future  disqualification  to  serve  his  Ma- 
jesty or  the  East-India  Company  again,  and  that  in  so  doing  it  differed  from  dismisnl. 
This  constniciSoB  of  the  term  being  communicated  to  the  court,*  caused  a  reply  from 
them,  explanatory  of  their  reasons  for  considering  the  two  punishments  as  synooymous 
in  title,  and  similar  in  effect ;  but  although  they  made  it  clearly  enough  appear,  that 
almost  all  writers  on  the  subject  were  wont  to  use  the  terms  indiscriminately,  and  that 
even  some  formerly  confirmed  sentences  bore  them  out  in  their  opinion  of  the  aamenesi 
of  the  punishment,  yet  no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  baring  been  in  error  quoad  Aoc— 
namely,  in  not  having  applied  the  very  loord  laid  down  In  the  Mutiny  Act  as  the  penalty 
for  that  particular  o^nce,  even  without  inquiring  in  ulrhat  respect  it  diliered  from  any 

ocber 
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other  word.  The  court  were  wrong  in  having  substituted  any  other  phnue  than  tte 
contained  in  the  act;  and  although  the  UepvLty  Judge  AdwMHe  Cknieraly  who  .oott» 
ducted  the  trial  (Oaptain  Oavin  Young),  supported  with  much  abiUty,  aiid;^pai«nt 
reason,  the  use  of  the  word  dismissal  and  the  court  to  the  last  declared  thensaelves  ttn« 
conrinced  by  the  reasoning  of  his  Lordship^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  aa  fiur.as  it 
went  upon  the  necessity  of  following,  on  such  occasions,  the  wortU  of  fStm  act,  that 
reasoning  was  quite  irrefutable;  while  the  experience  end  knowledge  of  Ua  Lotdship 
rendered  it  certain  that  his  interpretatibn  of  the  term  casfdermg  was  likewise  is  coiiaor> 
mince  with  the  priMAice  of  the  law.  .  > 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  confidante  in  the  infallibility  of  hts  Lordshlpfa 
judgment,  is  the  strongest  incentive  an  officer  could  have  for  mentally  yielding  to  bik 
position,  though  he  had  no  akemattve  but  to  obey  the  mandate;  because  there  is  no 
part  of  the  Mutiny  Act  which  lays  it  down  that  cashiering  involves,  a  greater  puaish^ 
ment  than  dismissal ;  nor  will  it  be  of  any  avail  to  show,  that  whenever  the  former 
word  is  used,  it  is  followed  by  '<and  shall  be  thereby  utterly  disabled,*'  &c. ;  because  if 
the  term  itself  contains  the  disqualification,  it  is  at  least  superfluous  to  make  the  addb. 
tion ;  and,  fiurther,  because  the  same  addition  will  be  found  attached  in  like  manner  to 
the  other  term.  It  is  imposnble  for  any  one  to  learn  firom  the  Act  itsdf,  or  from  any 
work  on  military  law,  the  now  established  distinction  between  cadiiering  and  dismissal; 
and  the  FVench  word  casser,  of  which  the  former  is,  I  conclude,  the  derivative  faufdiei 
nothing  more  than  breaking,  or  annuUmg,  an  officer's  commission. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  the  author  points  out  an  inconsistency 
arising  from  the  imperfect  phraseology  of  one  of  the  articles  of  war,  idiicb, 
whilst  it  only  awards  the  penalty  of  ditcharge  for  the  highest  degree  of  moral 
turpitude,  under  felony,  admits  of  an  equally  severe  infliction  agunst  mere 
yenial  offences,  nay  a  more  seyere,  which  is  cashiering. 

Upon  the  subject  of  duelling  Capt.  M^Naghten  has  suggested  a  |^an  whidi, 
we  agree  with  him,  is  at  all  events  a  safe  experiment.  After  |H>indng  put  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  practice  considered  as  a  military  ofifence,  and  the 
Impossibility  of  dispensing  with  it  in  the  army,  unless  a  substitute  be  unirer- 
sally  agreed  to,  he  suggests  the  following : 

In  any  sincere  endeavours  to  supply  existing  defects,  the  civil  and  military  laws  must 
go  together ;  but  I  shall  first  speak  of  pure  military  duelling,  in  which  the  principals 
and  seconds  are  all  amenable  to  military  law,  and  all  of  whom,  therefore,  can  be 
brought  before  a  military  tribunal.  Let  there  be,  by  the  enactment  of  the  l^islatur^ 
the  necessary  powers  given  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  court  for  the  exclusi?9  pur- 
pose of  deciding  in  all  cases  of  personal  quarrels  between  officer^  and  which  are  UQjL 
otherwise  connected  with  the  rules  of  discipline ;.  as  in  the  case  of  an  inferior  insulting 
.  bis  superior  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  liCt  these  courts  {under  some  significapt  ^e^ 
nomination)  be  assembled,  as  circumstances  may  require,  either  by  commanders  io 
chief,  commanders  of  divisions,  or  of  regiments,  battalions,  detachments^  and  so  forth, 
apd  let  their  decision,  (this  I  hold  to  be  a  mte  ^ua  non)  be  unalterable  by  any  other  power, 
and  not  remissible  as  is  that  of  a  court-martial.  Let  the  menibers  be  sworn,  subject  to 
challenge,  and  bound  to  secrecy  of  individual  opinion,  as  is  the  custom  at  present ;  and, 
in  a  word,  let  it  have  the  aid  of  all  necessary  formalities.  I  shall  now  suppose,  that  at 
the  mess-table  one  officer  has  given  the  lie  to  another ;  that  complaint  is  made  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  corps,  who  thereupon  orders  the  court  to  assemble ;  and,  lastly, 
that  upon  due  investigation,  the  insulting  expression  is  proved  to  have  been  unprovoked, 
undeserved,  and  in  all  respects  wanton.  Let  the  decree  of  the  court  (which  in  all  pos- 
sible cases  should  be  laid  down  in  the  Articlea  of  War)  be,  that  the  ofl*ender  shall,  in 
presence  of  every  officer,  then  with  the  corps  or  detachment,  read  an  expression  of 
sorrow  for  his  conduct,  entreat  the  pardon  of  the  offended  party  in  particular,  and  of  all 
in  whose  presence  the  outrage  was  committed ;  and  let  what  he  reads  have  been  dictated, 
and  drawn  out  by  the  court  itself,  f  nd  signed  by  the  offender ;  and,  finally,  let  it  be 

recorded 
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recorded  in  the  proper  staff  office  (report  of  proceedings  being  made  to  head-quarters), 
andan  authenticated  copy  of  the  decree  given  to  the  complainant  for  his  lasting  satisfiic- 
tion.  In  more  aggravated  cases,  such  as  that  of  a  blow  wantonly  struck,  let  the  peni- 
tentiary confession  be  still  more  forcible  in  its  terms,  more  public  in  its'  manner  of  being 
read,  and  let  the  offender  read  it  (m  fUs  knees.  These  are  suppositions  of  the  extremest 
cases ;  and  for  offences  of  a  minor  degree,  it  were  easy  to  modify  the  manner  and  mea- 
sure of  atonement.  Like  the  existing  laws  the  above  would  be  useless,  if  adequate 
means  were  not  taken  to  enforce  them.  Let,  therefore,  proviaon  be  made,  that  any 
officer  so  offended,  who  may  decline  calling  upon  the  judgment  of  this  court,  and  who 
may  take  any  means  whatsoever  of  redressing  himself,  be,  upon  due  conviction  theieof, 
before  a  general  court-martial,  irremissbly  cashiered ;  and  the  same  in  regard  to  laj 
officer  refusing  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  proposed  court  immediately  and  ex^- 
citly.  Of  course,  if  Uie  investigation  proved  that  tlie  complainant  was  deservii^  to 
any  extent,  of  the  obloquy  put  upon  him,  he,  too,  must  be  punishable,  either  by  the 
apology  being  made  reciprocally,  or  in  a  severer  way,  as  the  case  jpnight  require :  and  if 
•laws  of  the  foregoing  nature  were  formed,  and  rigidly  executed,  the  decision  of  the 
•suggested  court  would  soon  come  to  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  purification  of  cfaanctei^ 
and  no  officer  could  think  meanly  of  another,  whom  a  body  of  officers  pronounced  ud» 
4ishonoured,  such  pronouncement  being  founded  upon  a  sworn  investigation  into  the 
facts  of  his  case.  On  the  contrary,  an  officer  repeatedly  offending  would  soon  come  to 
be  universally  despised  and  avoided,  even  if  casliiering  were  not  rendered  the  penalty  of 
a  repetition.    . 

The  expedient  here  suggested  would  have  the  certain  effect  of  preventing 
duels;  the  question  is,  whether  the  army  would  adopt  it  voluntarily,  for  it 
would  be  a  great  stretch  of  authority  for  the  crown  to  prescribe  it.  We  think 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  officers  of  the  army  would  consent  to 
adopt  a  plan  which  vested  others,  in  all  casesy  with  the  vindication  of  their 
honour,  an  office  often  too  delicate  to  admit  of  being  delegated. 

Capt.  M'Naghten  is  not  an  enemy  to  floggings  in  certaing  cases : 

It  is  said,  that  a  flogged  soldier  is  good  for  nothing  afterwards,  but  that  an  imprisoned 
one  always  comes  out  of  confinement  a  better  man  than  he  went  in.  Supposing  this  to 
be  true,  it  confines  thte  argument  strictly  to  the  individual,  and  gives  no  insight  into  the 
comparative  effects  which  the  two  punishments  have  on  the  minds  of  his  companions ; 
but  I  deny  both  the  positions,  because  I  speak  from  experience  when  X  say,  that  I 
have  known  men  who  have  been  flogged  to  be  in  no  degree  deteriorated,  and  men  who 
have  been  long  confined,  in  no  degree  bettered,  by  the  punishment ;  and  I  think  tbst 
every  person  who  has  witnessed  a  corporal  punishment  must  be  able  to  call  to  menoorj 
what  his  sensations  were  on  the  first  occasion  of  beholding  it,  and  how  strongly  he/r^ 
tiiat  if  he  were  liable  to  such  a  penalty,  he  would  tremblingly  abstain  from  the  perpetni' 
tion  of  aught  which  could  lead  to  its  infliction.  Such  is  the  constant  effect  of  a  vwtie 
punishment  on  the  spectators ;  but  when  a  man  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  his  com- 
fades  lose  sight  of  him  forthwitli :  he  is  immured  in  a  cell,  and  speedily  forgotten. 

,  We  have  not  space  to  examine  the  work  more  fully,  but  it  is  well  worthy  the 
perusal  of  the  army. 
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y|/?n7 19M,  1828.— The  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day 
at  2  o'clock  P.M. ;  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  table.  ■ 

For  the  Library :  from  his  Excellency  Count  Munster,  Hanoverian  Minister  of 
State,  F.M.R.A.S.,  a  catalogue  of  the  oriental  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hano- 
ver. From  the  Marquis  Fortia  D' Urban,  his  Deux  Discours  composes  jHmr  la  SoicUU 
Asiatique;  avec  planches,  ^c.  From  Professor  Middeidorpf,  ofWratisIaw,  his  works, 
entitled  Curee  Hexaplares  in  Jobwn ;  Commentationes  de  Prudentio,  ^c,  two  parts ;  and 
a  Latin  oration  deh'vered  on  the  anniversary  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  birth.  From  M. 
Theologue,  F.M.R.A.S.,  a  Greek  treatise  on  church  music.  From  M.  Klaprotb, 
F,M.R.A.S.,  his  memoir  on  the  Sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  of  the  Irrawaddy; 
with  a  map.  From  Professor  Hamaker,  F.M.R. A.  S.,  the  New  Testament,  in  Sin- 
ghalese,  4to.  From  the  Rev.  J.  Humbert,  of  Geneva;  his  Anthologie  Arabeg  and 
IHscours  sur  VtiHlitS  de  la  langtte  Ardbe.  From  the  Soci^t€  de  G^graphie  of  Fiiria; 
Recueil  de  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  From  the  Acad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Bordeaux, 
Siance  pubUque  de  fAcademie  du  31  Mai  1827.  From  Sir  G.  F.  Staunton,  Bart, 
.  V.P.R.A.S.,  the  first  and  third  numbers  of  the  Canton  Register,  From  ^r  Alex. 
Johnston,  V,P.R.A,S.,  a  painting  representing  three  Candian  chiefs  transferring  the 
whole  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  Governor  Falck,  in  1766 ;  a  portrait 
of  the  chief  who  was  prime  minister  to  the  King  of  Candy  at  the  time  the  above-men- 
tioned transfer  was  effected :  both  these  paintings  are  connected  with  a  very  material 
political  feature  of  the  able  and  honourable  administration  of  Emanuel  Falck,  the  late 
Dutch  Governor  of  Ceylon,  and  tlie  cousin  of  the  present  Netherlands'  ambassador  in 
England.  From  Sir  William  Rumboldt,  Bart.,  M.R.A.S.,  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Colonel  Lambton,  surveyor -general  of  India.  From  Lieut.-Colonel  Tod,  M.R.A.8.-, 
a  MS.  historical  roll  or  chronicle  of  the  Ghelote  dynasty  of  princes  of  M^war;  this 
very  curious  and  valuable  MS.  is  written  on  linen,  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  of 
great  length,  as  may  be  supposed,  as  it  contains  a  brief  detail  of  events  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  family  in  thie  peninsula  of  Saurashtra,  in  the  second  century,  to  Rana 
Juggut  Sing,  of  Oudipoor,  in  the  seventeenth ;  and  every  occurrence  of  importance  in 
their  annals  finds  here  its  pictorial  delineation  :  if  they  do  not  possess  much  value  as 
works  of  art,  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  considerable  interest  as  records  of  their 
history  and  mythology,  and  even  as  representations  of  personal  appearance  and  cos- 
tume. Although  the  princes  of  M^war,  from  the  greater  antiquity  of  their  family, 
preserve  more  specimens  of  historical  records,  thus  illustrated,  than  any  other  tribe,  yet 
they  are  not  singular  in  the  practice  ;  since  every  dynasty  in  Rajast'han  has  its  history 
similarly  chronicled.  Colonel  Tod  remarks  (in  the  letter  which  accompanied  his  dona- 
tion) that  the  existence  of  such  documents  quite  suffice  to  redeem  these  martial  tribes 
from  the  sweeping  charge  of  not  possessing  any  works  of  an  historical  nature';  for 
although  they  may  be  deficient  in  the  philosophic  dignity  of  the  west,  they  can  certainly 
challenge  competition  with  the  Saxon  chronicles  of  our  own  early  times.  This'roll  has 
afforded  Colonel  Tod  some  aid  in  the  work  which  he  has  now  in  the  press—**  The 
Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast'han."*  From  Lieutenant  Colonel  Briggs,  M.R.A.S., 
a  splendidly  written  Koran  ;  and  a  copy  of  his  Letters  on  India.  From  William  Price, 
Esq.,  a  copy  of  the  Persian  tale  entitled  Husn-oo-Dil,  or  **  Beauty  and  Heart;"  with 
a  translation  by  Mr.  Price.  From  Cesar  Moreau,  Esq.,  M.R.  A.S.,  a  copy  of  his 
Examen  Statistique  de  la  Royaume  de  France  en  1827.     From  John  Ranking,  Esq., 

'  his 

•  We  have  much  pleasure  in  adding,  that  Colonel  Tod  concluded  the  letter  which  accompanied  his 
very  valuable  donation  (after  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  members  in  favour  of  hh  immediate 
chaxge— the  library)  by  announcing  that  he  had  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  MSS.  and  the  oriental  por- 
tion of  his  library  to  the  Society. 
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^t  Sestarches  into  the  Wars  and  Sports  of  the  Mongoh  and  Romans  ; .  and  Be$earcht$iaio 
$kg,099fue$t  of  Peru  and  Mexico  hy  the  Mogtds.  From  L.  Hebcrt,  £94.,  edkoiv4»f  ^ 
■Agister  if  ArtSr  &c.  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  that  work».  containing  sevnyl 
^{ompi|ra|fye  views  of  Ceylonese  and  British  machinery.  From  Lieutenant  CoUuiel 
PollocfcV  of  the  Behgfd  artillery,  through  his  brother  D.  Pollock,  £sq^  ]V|.  R.A^,  two 
Buiraes^  MSS.J,  one  a  religious  book,  written  in  the  roiind  Pali  cfaaracter  ob  plaig 
palm. leaves;  the  other  written  in  white  upon  a  black  ground,  appears  to  cooImd 
copies  of  despatclies  sent  from  DonabcfW  by  the  Maha  Bundoolah  to  various  parts,  it- 
^Hing  to  the  arrival  and  advance  of  the  £ng;lish  ahny  :*  it  was  found  in  flie  Bundoo- 
iab's -house  at  Dbnabew,  afler  his  death,  by  Col.  Pollock. 

-  ''FwtheMusettJ6ii*'*^¥roxa  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tod,  1.  an  inscrfption  on  stone,  ia  very 
.|;«od  praaerration,  in  the  efaaracter  used  by  the  Buddhists  and  Jains ;  2.  another  inscrip- 
tion in  a  similar  diaracter,  upon  copper,  from  the  ruins  of  Lodowa  in  the  desert.    Hits 
•If  >iba  oaly  specimen  of  this  character  upon  copper  that.  Colonel  Tod  erer  disooyered. 
i.<Q>lR99l  il^  promises  some  rcmariis  upon  these  and  other  inscriptions  for  the  Society** 
.yplrmnsactiaf^*    3*^  A  statue  of  a  Hindu  female  divinity,  from  the  ruina  of  ChanddU 
fjbh^gain  Haravatj.  .  The  statue  has  apparently  had  six  arms;  but  the  Mahonunsdms 
^v^qg  (ji^prived  it  of  all  but  the  natural  number,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whom  it  is 
^tended  to  represent.     Chandr^bhag^  was  one  of  the  numerous  citTes  founded  by  the 
^Pnunaras;  and  among  the  ruins  of  its  eighty-four  temple^  many  good  ^ledmens  of 
the  arts  of  an  early  period  may  still  be  found.     This  statue  is  stated  not  to  be  one  of 
the  most  favourable  specimens ;  but  it  was  portable,  and  being  mutilated,  it  could  be 
removed  without  offending  prejudice.     4.  A  small  fragment  representing  two  attenduts 
on  the  greater  divinities,  brought  by  Colonel  Tod  from  Gungabh^va,  at  the  falls  of  the 
^ChumbuU.    5.     A  remarkably  fine  chank  shell,  from  Sankha-dw&r^   the  identical 
island  in  the  galf  of  Cutch  where  Hindu  mythology  places  the  scene  of  the  recovay 
4lf  the  sacred  volumes  by  Krishna,  whose  exploit,  in  the  destruction  of  the  serpent 
'Spoliator,  gives  him  the  character  of  the  Pythic  Apollo.    6.  A  quiver  of  arrows,  sodi 
,91  are  used  throughout  Northern  India ;  this  was  made  at  Lahore,  and  is  of  rich  blue 
felvet,  embroidered  with  gold.  .  7.  The  shooting  equipage  of  a  Rajput  chieftain,  coo- 
jsisting  of  a  powder-flask,  shot  or  ball  case  (both  covered  with  green  velvet),  match,  and 
priming  bom,  which  is  made  of  the  antelope's  horn,  with  a  carved  ivory  head.     From 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Briggs,  models  of  the  following  agricultural  implements:  1,  t)ie 
nagart  or  heavy  plough,  usually  drawn  by  from  five  to  ten  yoke  of  oxen,  valued  it 
about  fifty  rupees  each.     This  plough  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  gioond 
previously  uncultivated ;   it  penetrates  about  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  in  its  progress 
.tears  up  by  the  roots  a  very  thick  strong  grass,  which  would  otherwise  prove  injurious 
to  the  crops;  after  a  short  interval,  this  plough  is  followed  by,  2.  the  packer,   oi'scari- 
'fier,  which  removes  the  grass  before-mentioned,  and.weeds ;  it  is  also  used  for  a  variety 
■of  other  pyrposes.     3^  Tlie  large  pamber,  or  drill  plough,  with  three  shares,  used  (br 
.sowing  round  grain.    4.  The  small  pamber,  or  drill  plough,  with  four  shares,  used  for 
wheat,  &c. :  behind  this  plough  is  a  feeder,  by  means  of  which  a  man  sows  oil-seed 
between  the  two  middle  furrows.     5.  The  koljm,  or  drill  hoe ;  used  for  Jceeping  the  fish 
rows  free  from  weeds,  &c  :  sometimes  one  man  has  the  charge  of  two  of  these  instru- 
ments ;  in  which  case  a  forked  stick,  cut  from  the  edge,  and  placed  behind  each,  serves 
him  to  direct  their  projgress.     In  presenting  these  models,  Colonel  Briggs  took  ocicasion 
to  explain  to  the  meeting  the  manner  of  their  employment,  and  generally,  the  system 
of  agriculture  in  use  among  the  cultivators  of  the  Deccan;  from  which  explanation  tbe 
above  particulars  were  collected.     From  Lieutenant  Colonel  Coombs,  two   spears  used 
by  the  natives  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,   and  six  Candyan  copper  coins.     Plrom 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Pollock,  a  small  metal  figure  of  Buddha,  in  a  temple. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respeetiYe 
donors. 

Colonel  Briggs  then  read  to  the  meeting  his  translation  of  a  curious  auto- 
Mogmphical  memoir  of  Nana  Furnevees,  the  celebrated  min'ister  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  stat^. 

At 
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At  a  wwfyesaif  i««»  N«na  heeame  the  intimate  (Hend  «f  liMb^o  R«l»  Itk^ 
Creat,  who  succeeded  bis  f^lther  in  1761,  s.hortly  ader  ^  battle  ^  'FM|iput» 
which  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Mahratta  power  in  Hindus^.  At 
^lis  period  he  was  bat  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  Nana  was  oineUaa  |  f)ie 
latter  had  been  brought  up  to  the  study  of  the  FSdas  apd  SaHrtn^'luat  hp  fPM^*. 
ceeded  to  the  office  of  Fumevees  (iiterallyy  record-keepfr%  which  had  kfBfin 
held  in  his  family  for  three  generations.  This  was  an  office  which,  \^  .brpi;^ 
ing  the  person  who  filled  it  constantly  into  copt^ct  with  the  prince,  was  very 
favourable  to  the  development  of  those  superior  qualities  which  Nana  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degr^e^  and-be'^pnsequ^ntl^  ivas -honoured  with  an  inti- 
macy and  confidence  by  his  prince  which  only  terminated  with  the  death  of  the 
latter,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-e^ht. 

Colonel  Briggs  briefly  sketdies  the  public  career  of  this  celebrated  indivi- 
dual up  to  the  period  0f  his  death  in  1800;  and  then  sti^tes  how  the  original 
of  this  paper  came  into  ki»  possesflioa.  In  the  eourse  of  his  inquiries  for  inlbr* 
station  regarding  this  eztiraordinary  person,  he  was  enabled  to  gain  acttst^  to 
hip  private  papers ;  and  n  person,  who  was  confidential  clerk  to  tiie  fiiknfly, 
bmight  to  him  the  curious  and  highly  interesting  relic,  of  which  Colonel  P* 
now  presented  a  translation.  The  manuscript  (which  was  in  Nana^s  own  hand- 
writing) commences  from  his  birth,  but  is  only  brought  down  to  the  period 
when  Madhoo  Rao  ascencled  the  thrpne^  The  l^ranslator.  remarks,  that  it  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Nana  Fumevees  should  have  written 
his  life ;  but  at  the  same  time  adduces  very  strong  arguments  in  proof  of  its 
authenticity.  • 

The  memoir  opens  with  a  beautiful  disquisition  upon  the  being  and  attri- 
iNites  of  the  Deity ;  and  from  thence  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
laoa  of  human  nature.  The  narrative  then  commences,  and  stales  tliat  while 
yet  a  child.  Nana  bad  a  strong  tendency  to  religion,  and  used  tp  amuse  him- 
aelf  with  performing  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  befbre  the  household  images. 
He  was  not  contracted  in  marriage  till  his  tenth  year,  but  about  hts  twelfth 
year  he  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  passions,  which  grew  uppp  him  to 
audi  a  degree,  that  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  resolved  to  retireirom  the 
World,  jand  give  himself  up  to  devotionid  pursuits.  In  the  progress  of  his 
pilgrimage  he  states  himself  to  have  fapthed  in  the  very  pool  where  Erishna  is 
said  to  have  crushed  the  serpent  Kalya;  «nd.to  havp  visited . several  x)ther 
scenes  of  the  exploits  of  this  deity.  The  details '  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Pani- 
put  are  next  given,  Bxid  the  total  desertion  of  their  commander,  Bhow  Sahib, 
the  Peishwa's  brother^  by  the  Mahratta  nobles,  is  severely  commentadon.  jU» 
is  observed,  that  so  complete  was  his  al^andonment,  that  no  one  knew  how  be 
fell,  or  what  became  of  him.  An  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Nana  him- 
self escaped,  and  of  his  safe  arrival  at'  the  court  of  the  Peishwa,  then  follows. 
The  paper  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the.death  of  Naria  Sahib,  the  Peishwa, 
and  the  accession  o£  Madhoo  Rao  to  the  musnud,  upon  which  occasion  I^aha 
returns  to  public  life  in  the  office  before-mentioned.   * 

Colonel  Briggs  accbmpanies  his  translation  with  some  observations  fipon 
fihis  remarkable  narrati«ey  noticing,  first,  the  pure  and  elevated  sentiments 
which  Nana  Furnevees  appears  to  have  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Deity,  a^  exemplified  in  the  introduction  to  his  memoir,  and  in  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  conduct  through  the  m^ny  scenes  of  danger  and  difficulty  Ike  ftad 
already  encountered,  up  to  the  time  when  he  wrote  this  manuscript,  and  ^he 
strong  contrast  which  these  lofty  ideas  form  with  the  humility  of  his  opinions 
respecting  liis  own  nature.    The  translator  concludes  with  expressing  his  opi- 
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nioii  that,  Judging  from  tlus  small  spedmen  of  the  talents  oF  Nana  Ftirnevees^ 
an  extended  memoir  of  his  private  life  would  prove  both  an  interesting  and 
valuable  work. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  imaniraonsly  voted  to  Colonel  Briggs  for  the 
comfnunication  of  this  very  interesting  paper. 

The  next  general  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  on  Saturday,  May  3(f,  at 
2  o'clock. 


PARLIAMENTARY    PAPERS. 

East-India  Taape. 

(Ordered  to  be jniniedf  21st  March  1828.) 

A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Ships  cleared  out  from  the  different  Ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  British  India,  in  each  Year  from  1814  to  1826  both  inclusive ;  speci- 
fying their  Tonnage,  the  Number  of  Seamen  employed  in  navigating  them,  wbeUwr 
British  or  Indian,  and  distinguishing  the  Ships  belonging  to  or  chartered  by  the  £asl- 
India  Company  from  those  of  private  Merchants. 


In  the  Year  1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

'  , ;        -r-        1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

Total  Number  of  Ships  cleared  out 

from  the  Ports  of  the  United 

Kingdom. 

Ships  belonging  to  or  duurtoad  bj 
the  East-India  Company. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

TOBf. 

r   , 

Men. 

52 
121 
166 
195 
186 
106 
109 

96 
102 
111 
117 
139 
150 

39,141 
79,980 
99,936 
106,847 
104,692 
66,525 
69,265 
68,155 
73,102 
68,468 
79,283 
81,103 
88,700 

4,342 
8,610 
9,412 
8,543 
8,210 
5,606 
5,731 
5,811 
6,267 
5,591 
6,973 
7,095 
7,443 

36 
26 
26 
22 
32 
35 
22 
25 
25 
24 
25 
32 
26 

34,819 
29,177 
26,063 
22,825 
29,245 
27,419 
23,473 
29,468 
24,928 
26,484 
27,580 
33,205 
28,985 

3,524 
2,603 
2,894 
2,305 
3,048 
2,546 
2>425 
2,859 
2,504 
2,699 
2,819 
3,188 
2,675 

Voyage  is 


-The  above  account  includes  the  trade  with  China,  as  vessels,  whose  ultimate 
to  that  country,  usually  clear  out  for  the  £^st-Indies  also. 
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Tea. 

'  (Ordered  to  be  printed,  2d  April  182S,) 

4n  Account  of  ihe  Quantity  of  Tea  imported  into,  exported  from,  and  retained  for 
{     Home  Consumption  in.  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  Two  Years  1826  and  1^27. 


/***■ 


•«', 


Imported 

j^xported 

Retained  for  Home  Consumption. 


.■f.<.. . 


Yeu  1886. 


29,840,401 

4,086,835 

25,238,006 


Year  1887* 


39,746,237 

4,142,949 

26,043,327 


1/ 
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VARIETIES. 


.     AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  CALCUTTA. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
Nov.  21,  the  president,  W.  Leycester, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Amongst  the  gentle- 
men elected  members  were  Baboos  Daya 
Chund  Addy,  Sibchiinder  Das,  and  Ab- 
haya  CluBsan  Banerji. 

The  president  Isud  before  the  meeting 
m  report  of  the  distribution  of  the  kitchen- 
gardes  seeds,  recently  seceived  from 
LiverpMd,  P^a,  and  tlie  Nilgherri  Hills. 
The  seeds  Irom  Liverpool  cost  nearly 
j£iOO.  The  supply  consisted  of  seven- 
teen sorts  of  the  cabbage  species,  indud- 
jng  <»iiliiowers  and  broeoli,  four  of  let- 
<iieey  three  of  radish,  four  of  onions,  one 
•oCedery,<nie  of  parsley,  nine  sorts  of  peas, 
•ine  sorts  of  strawbefries,  and  one  of  arti- 

;  d^okew    One-half  <the<quantity  was  distri- 

,  iMitedgratuitouslytoflattvegaTdenersalong 
with  the  Patna  and  Nilgherri  parcels.  Some 

.  paredbi  were  sent  to  P^naiig  and  other 
places.     A  great  portion  of  the  rest  was 

'  distisbuted  to  the  members,  wi^  ezcep- 

-tion  of  tbe  strawberry  seeds,  which  were 
aiostly  reserved  for  the  Society's  expe- 
ffinental  garden.  The  remaining  quan- 
tity was  sold  in  parcels,  like  those  given 

.  to  the  members,  for  twenty  rupees  each, 
realizing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
outlay,  and  thus  enabling  the  Society  to 
effect  a  similar  purchase  next  year,  with- 

.  out  any  material  diminution  of  their  funds. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  indent 
upon  Liverpool  for  a  fresh  supply  of  seeds 
ioT  the  season  of  1828. 

A  plant  of  die  Maranta  Arvmdmacecif 
dOT  that  jrielding  the  West- India  arrow- 
coot,  reared  in  Calcutta,  by  the  president, 
Irom  a  plant  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  presented  by  him,  as 
well  as  a  specimen  of  the  arrow-root,  pre- 
pared from  its  tubers,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  several  medical  men  to  be  of 
the  best  quality. 

Specimens  of  Himalayan  wheat,  with 
observations  on  them  and  other  vegetable 
products  of  the  hills,  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Royle. 

An  account  of  a  new  kind  of  plum,  re- 
sembling a  cherry,  found  in  Asam,  and 
observations  on  extending  the  growth  of 

.the  apple  and  pear  in  Hindustan,  were 
received  from  IVJr.  Scott. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Sricole,  in  Jessore,  on  the  influence 
of  the  moon*a  age,  on  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  sap  of  trees,  and  tlie  consequent 
effects  on  the  seasoning  of  timber. 

A  letter  from  Baboo  Riidhakant  Deb 
was  read  on  the  use  of  manure,  accord- 

lAiig  tp  tj^e.Bpglish.  system,. intended. to 


introduce  its  employment  amongst  (he 
patives. — CaLGov,Ga2. 

MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
CALCUTTA. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
the  1st  Dec,  Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president, 
in  the  chair. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Patterson,  on 
the  Pathology  of  the  cerebellum,  and  a 
communication  by  Mr.  Twining,  on  tbe 
use  of  the  lactuearium,  prepared  in  India 
at  the  General  Hospital,  were  read»  and 
made  the  subjects  of  discussion*  The 
efficacy  of  the  narcotic  juice  of  the -let- 
tuce, in  the  cases  in  which  it  was  admU 
nistered,  has  proved  less  decided  than 
was  inferred  from  its  first  trial ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  sensibly  felt  in  some 
instances,  and  the  substance  is  consider- 
ed deserving  of  further  investigatioiu — 
lb. 

BOMBAY  LITERARY  SOCIETY.  i 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Litc^ 
rary  Society  of  Bombay  was  held  at  itfi 
rooms,  on  Monday  the  26tb  November. 'i 

The  usual  business  having  bec^  trans- 
acted, the  secretary  (Lieut.  Col.  V.  Keb- 
nedy)  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  ti 

"  Mr.  Vice-President  and  gentlemen^ 
as  you  have  all  so  lately  participated  ih 
presenring  to  the  Honourable  Moitiut- 
•  Stuart  Elphinstone,  on  his  resignation  <|f 
this  government,  those  tributes  of  regrdt 
and  applause,  to  which  his  distingni^e|l 
and  pre-eminent  merits  so  justly  entitled 
him,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  intimate* 
that  in  consequence  of  his  departure  tbe 
situation  of  president  of  this  Society  has 
become  vacant.  Previously,  however,  to 
proceeding  to  the  eleetion  of  his  suecesr 
sor,  permit  me  to  recall  to  your  attention 
the  importaiit  benefits  which  not  only 
this  Society,,  but  oriental  literature  in 
■general,  has  derived  from  that  cultivation 
and  promotion  of  literary  pursuits^  with 
whieh  he  delighted  to  solace  the  few 
hours  that  he  could  abstract  from  the 
multiplied  avocations  of  official  bustoess ; 
but  I  should  have  been  most  happy  had 
some  person,  much  better  (]^ualifi€Nd  than 
I  am  to  spealc  on  such  a  subject,  under- 
taken to  submit  it  to  your  notice ;  as  I 
am  too  well  aware  that  I  can  but  inade- 
.  quately  convey  even  Htn  imperfect  notion 
-of  the  extensive  conversancy  with  UteM- 
ture  for  which  Mr.  £lphin8tone  ^f(f»  to 
eminently  distinguished,  and  of  thiU:  con- 
stant solicitude  and  Itberalitj^'witSJ  whifh 
he  encouraged  every  means. that  coidd 
tend  to  promote  its  general  and  beneficial 
.diffvooiu..  ..     - 
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'<  It  must  At  the  same  time  be  ad- 
mitted^  that  from  a  siogularl]^  diffident 
and  retiring  disposition,  which  is  so  often 
the  accompaniment  and  ornament  of  real 
ability,  neither  our  labours  have  been 
animated  by  those  discourses,  nor  onr 
Transactions  enriched  with  tiiose  me- 
moirs, which  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  so 
cokhptetent  to  compose ;  for,  if  not  t  pro- 
found classical  schofanr,  he  was  sufficiently 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  langfta^es 
to  enable  hmi  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  matchless  works  of  antiquity ;  and 
with  the  modern  literature  6f  his  own 
country,  Franee,  and  Italy,  he  svta  intt- 
matety  aequainted.  But  his  aetire  life 
and  public  duties  restricted  his  knowledge 
cf  the  numeifOus  languages  of  Asia  to  a 
cohversancy'  Witii  Persian,  and  prevented 
bim  from  prosecuting,  even  in  that  lan- 
gu^,  the  study  of  oriental  learning  by 
applying  to  its  original  sources ;  yet  hfe 
inforinatioil  on  afi  subjects  connected 
with  it,  Irtid  pfdtictiariy  with  the  civU 
and  political  history  of  IPeraia  and  India, 
was  most  extensive.  That  eause,  per- 
haps, united  to  the  correct  and  elegailt 
taste  which  he  had  derived  from  nature, 
but  which  he  had  improved  and  sedu- 
loCidly  cultivated,  by  the  perusal  of  the 
best  ancient  and  fnoelern  authors,  ren- 
dered him  a  rather  too  severe  critic  of 
oriental  compositioD.  He  denied  not, 
indeied,  that  its  occasional  beauties  de- 
served every  praise^  but  he  was  indined  to 
think  that  these  ooidd  not  compensate  for 
its  numerous  imperfections.  This  opinion, 
however,  applied  merely  to  the  critical 
merits  of  Eastern  literature ;  for  he  evinc- 
ed, by  means  of  enlightened  acts,  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  government  of  this 
country  could  not  be  conducted  efficiently 
and  prosperously  for  many  years  without 
adapting  it,  as  &r  as  the  real  interests  of 
the  people  Would  admit,  to  their  long, 
established  and  deeply-rooted  habits  and 
prejudices;  and  hence  it  was  that,  in 
order  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  customs,  usages,  and  laws,  he  en- 
couraged With  the  utmost  munificence 
the  stiidy  of  the  native  languages  and  liter 
xature. 

''  But  from  his  Estimation  of  the  na* 
tive  eharaeter,  whidi  he  must  have  view- 
ed in  its  most  un&vourable  light,  during 
his  official  intercourse  with  the  late  Peish- 
wah,  whose  conduct  and  that  of  bis  mi- 
nisters, during  the  last  sue  years  of  his 
government,  was  so  marked  with  dupli- 
city and  di»ega?4  of  every  princ^la  of 
honoar  and  raetitude,  I^r.  J^lplsmtQiie 
was.persuaded  that  meatal  ao4  inoal  io^ 
provement  weie  indii^penailile  for  secur- 
ing the  real  proqieri^of  thia  coqntry, 
and  for  enabling  the  people  to  under^jtand 
and  appreciate  that  impartialitj,  tntegrityy 
and  justice  which  diatinguiah  the  Briliab 
go^mnmmnU     £di|catm«  tbeUfoMi  Pt 
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peered  to  his  enlightened  views  the  mort 
safe  and  efficient  means  for  improving  die 
native  mind,  and  rendering  the  people 
eventually  qualified  for'  a  participation  ia 
the  government  of  their  own  oountiy; 
and  Mr.  Elf^nstone,  therefore,  eriiAoii- 
raged  wi^  ibe  most  liberal  Mippon  the 
totabiishmeftit  and  exefrttona  of  tiie  Nktife 
Education  Sbciety,  which  ptf^mise  ta  le 
•attended  with  such  beneficial  resaib. 
Hence  thi  future  ecmseqQcneaa»  whieh 
may  be  produced  by  thus  prmiiotiBg  fle 
cultivation  of  Western  and  £asteni  lilni- 
ture  in  this  country^  beconaea  a  salgect 
of  most  interesting  specnlatioo.  For, 
though  the  advancement  Wbieh  the  Wb- 
tives  may  attain  Is  still  pToiUe«atiarir  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  pevaess  tie 
greatest  i4>tteude  for  instroetion  y  ind  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  mom  hitialeiy 
acquainted  with  them  Britisfa  gmtteflNB 
may  bccomey  the  mare  oapabltr  will  tfi^ 
be  of  ascertaimng  correctly  the  meCifei 
and  principles  of  condoct  wlii  A  aetarte 
the  present  Hmdi^  and  of  penaMtlq; 
into  the  darkest  reeesaea  of  that  antlqaib 
rich,  oftd  oopioos  mine  of  fliiBacittleani- 
ing,  which  has  been  hitherto  io  IMa  tc- 
ploredi 

^  ItwastoaMistki  tlte  attahiiamf 
objects  of  sueb  im^porConce  that  Abv  B- 
phinstone  wad  alwaya  oioat  andoM  •> 
■promote  the  intereats  of  this  aociety»  wA 
that  ha  unceasingly  endeavourod  to  iiicile 
every  person  with  wIkmh  be  was  aeqvMiDMl 
to  fiivour  it  with  cootribntion8«  I^  tiioia- 
forc^  six  years  have  elapsed  withoot  o« 
having  been  able  to  publish  anotlier  volaaie 
4>f  our  Transactions,  this  dearth  of  ooBi- 
munications  would  not  have  occurred  bad 
it  been  in  the  power  of  the  preaidcm  le 
have  prevented  it ;  but  the  limited  ezteat 
of  this  presidency,  the  lamented  death  or 
regretted  departure  to  Europe  of  aoaie  <f 
our  most  distinguished  members,  and  the 
difficulty  of  literary  pursoits  in  this  gou»> 
try,  present  causes  fully  sufficient  for  ea- 
plaining  this  suspension,  wluch,  I  trust, 
is  merely  temporary,  of  Uie  publicatioB  of 
volumes  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
already  honoured  with  the  approbatkia  if 
the  public 

*'  It  must  appear  surprising  thai, 
amidst  the  numerous  objects  so  iiil^ 
deserving  of  investigation  which  surround 
us,  so  few  persons  are  inclined  to  devote 
themselves  to  some  one  of  those  varioM 
studies,  for  the  cultivation  oi  which  this 
country  seems  to  a^ord  the  greatest  in- 
citements; andatilloMie  so^  that  of  tadi 
.gentlemen  as  are  engaged  ha  theae  .fm^ 
auitaacarcely  any  one  appeata  iaciiMd  li 
avail  himself  of  our  TnuMiactloi|%  te  Ike- 
purpoae  of  communicating  to  the  paUk 
the  result  of  his  researchea,  BiA  tiMia 
Is  one  olistacle  to  liteiaiy  eaertioa  in  thii 
•  countryt  which  dote  not  aeem  to  halt 
tew  hitherto  di4y  apfwcliitiilj  hvmm 
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iHs^tttftble  iMSeeflsftj  of  ac4c^rbi|^ 
mcular  dialect  of  wprotifice  i3 
BOcb  studied  are  ptlrsaeid.  For  thd 
irian,  the  hurtorian,  and  even  thd 
it,  the  physician,  or  the  mmeralo- 
mi  find  it  difficalt,  without  soch  a 
!^|e^  to  cofidnct  hii  inquiries ;  and 
erect  will  render  his  conclusion^ 
matis&ceory  and  but  little  entitled 
e  reliance  {Placed  upon  theiki.  If 
t  olject  of  research  be  Mtihan]iBra<* 
itfratnie,  tio  considerable  progress 
Kild  be  attained  without  a  compe* 
dnversancj  with  the  Persian  and 
hm^^ui^es ;  nor  could  the  pursuit 
nda  learning  be  prosecuted  with 
iceess  widiout  the  acquisition  of 
it.  The  study,  however,  of  hin- 
is  to  many  persons  so  extremely 
e  as  to  deter  them  from  attempting 
!Weh  by  so  rugged  a  path  that 
which  would  introduce  them  intd 
si  a  scene,  abounding  in  diversified 
I  Of  curiosity  and  instruction ;  but 
litate  this  approach  Mr.  Elphin- 
lis  encouraged  and  promoted,  by 
Bgfatened  liberality  of  the  govern- 
»rdrwhi(4i  he  presided,  the  com^ 
I  and  publication  of  grammars  and 
iries  <^  the  Maratha  and  Ourfrati 
Sei,  whidi,  to  the  disgrace  of  this 
Hey,  had  remained  so  long  neglect* 
1  also  the  publication  oi  seveial 
composed  in  them..  These  Ian* 
f  H  is  true,  have  no  instrinsio  merit* 
ifne  merely  colloquial,  and  pos* 
» valuable  woriks,  but  they  are  the 
*  tongues  of  the  people  who  are 
under  this  government;  and  in 
il;  Maratha  and  Ouijrati  provinces 
ledge  of  Hindustani  is  by  no  means 
Qy  prevalent.  In  this  part  of  in- 
^efor^  it  will  be  evident  how  Im* 
B  it  must  be  for  any  person  to  pur- 
fectually  any  object  of  reseaidi 
t  a  knowledge  of  one,  or  pertiapi 
these  vernacular  dialects,  m  order 
blra  in  possession  of  a  medium  of 
inication  betweeii  himself  and  those 
horn  he  may  require  information, 
is  not,  however,  by  his  puUie 
es  or  private  exertions  alone  that 
Iphinstone  has  thus  successfully 
uted  to  the  promotion  of  litera- 
br  his  invaluable  account  of  the 
y  to  Cabul  will  ever  remain  a  me- 
and  I  hope  not  the  only  memo- 
hie  eminent  literaiy  qualifications  ( 
m  the  public  applause  which  it  has 
ly  received,  it  must  also  aflbfd  a 
Belting  assurance,  that  neither  an 
\9$  nor  official  business  d^  neoet* 
fevent  the  prosecution  of  Intellec* 
rraits.  Occupied,  indeed,  as  tUxi 
ilone  always  seemed  to  be,  either 
lisebarge  of  his  numerous  and  in* 
poblic  duties,  or  in  maintaining 
Btoouitv^r  priirate  life  wltii^  thai ^ 


totmutt  and  eii||«giiijr  frlertdlk^  '  Ibr 
which  he  was  so  peeuusrly  diirtingviisbe^ 
these  word's  of  Catiilkis  to  G^r^sus  in 
Cicero's  Treatise  de  Oratore,  becamd 
striking^  applicable  to  the  extent  of  ac- 
quirements displayed  in  Mr.  Elphinstoncj'tf 
conversation  :-^'  Sed  taraen,  cum  lEHnnetf 
gradtts  ffitatis  recordor  tus^  ettmque  vitaxd 
tuam  ac  studia  cpnsiderp :  neque,  quc^ 
tempimre  ista  didiceris^  vi&oj  ftecraagno- 
pere  te  iSrtis  stndiis,  homidbus,  lihriffi 
intellQ^o,  deditum.  Neque  tamen  pos- 
sum statuere,  utrum  magis  mirer  te  iHb, 
quae  mihi  persuades  maxima  esse  adjii- 
menta,  potuisse  in  tuis  tantis  oceupa- 
tionibus,  perdiscere,  an  si  non  potueritf 
poss^  isto  modo  dicerc."  It  was,  there^ 
fore,  to  that  instructive  intercourse,  to 
that  courtesy  With  which  Mr.  Elpliin- 
stone  listened  to  those  with  whom  he 
conversed,  to  that  unassuming  and  en- 
gaging manner  virith  which  he  commimi- 
cated  the  copious  "and  diversified  stores 
of  his  own  knowledge,  and  to  the  bright 
example  of  his  literary  excellence,  that  is 
principally  to  be  ascribed  the  more  gene.i 
ral  diffusion  of  a  Hterary  taste  throughout 
this  presidency.  For  it  was  impossible 
to  be  admitted  ihto  the  society  of  so 
highly  talented  an  individual  withoiif  ad- 
miring his  commanding  abilities,  and 
being  sensible  that  Kteratnre  most  emi^ 
nentiy  contributed  to  adorn  his  ridily 
oultivated  mind :  but  what  man  admirea 
he  wishes  to  imitate,  and  though-it  iar  not 
likely  that  any' person  eoiild  entertain 
even  the  slightest  expectatron  of  ennu> 
lating  the  numerous  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  he  might  still  be  per- 
mitted to  hope,  that  l^  cultivating  his 
own  mind  he  might  render  himself  mora 
worthy  of  the  notice  with  which  Mr.  £1- 
phinstone  honoured  him. 

**  That  such  was  actually  the  case  i 
may  oonfidentiy  i^ppeal  to  the  gentiemen 
present  to  attest,  and  to  them  also  are 
well  known  the  subjects  to  which  I  have 
now  ventured  to  advert,  in  a  manner  so 
very  inadequate  to  their  importance* 
To  prolong  these  imperfect  remarlcs  most 
be  unnecessary,  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
every  member  will  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Society  ought  to  testify  the  high  sensa 
which  it  entertains  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
literary  excellence,  of  his  constant  wofU 
dtude  to  promote  the  difrusion  of  litera- 
ture and  knowledge,  and  of  the  gmtefuA 
remembrance  which  the  Societyvml  e^ 
preserve  of  his  uneeasing  interest  fit  thft 
fkuthemnee  of  the  objects  of  h»  instil' 
tioa  ty  sOme-pemMOient  memorial,  wfaMi 
shall  not  onl^  pefpistuate  hismemorr,  Mir 
«teo  incite  the  beholder  to  hnitate,  fai  ite 
culthmtioii  of  Ins  own  ndttd»  so  iltaa. 
irkras  an  example.  I  beg  leave  in  ooot 
sequence  to  profNxw,  tlurt  Mr.  El^fthllk* 
stoiiebe^feqaested'IWBlt  for  Iris  bust  Mi 
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may  be  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Liter 

fwy  Society  of  Bombay." 

.   This    proposition    waa    wianimously 

adopted. 

It  was  next  resolved,  that  Major  Oe- 
neral  the-  Hon*  Sir  John  Malcolm  be 
elected  president  of  the  Society,  in  the 
place  of  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphin-* 
stone. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Kennedy  having 
here  begged  leave  to  resign  the  situation 
of  secretary  to  the  Society  and  its  two 
committees,  it  was  resolved  that  the  una- 
nimous thanks  of  the  Society  be  conveyed 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kennedy,  for  the 
very  great  benefits  which  the  Society  has 
derived,  during  the  period  that  he  has 
held  the  situation  of  secretary,  from  his 
assiduous  zeal,  extensive  bibliographical 
knowledge,  and  literary  abilities. 

The  deputation  accordingly  wuted  upon 
Major  General  the  Honourable  Sir  John 
Malcolm  the  following  morning,  and 
communicated  to  him  the  request  of  the 
Society,  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  was 
pleased  to  do  the  Society  the  honour  of 
accepting  the  situation  of  president.— 
Bomb,  Hour,,  Dec,  L 

THE  CHINESE   KEYS  OR  RADICALS. 

M.  Klaproth  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  the  keys  or  radical 
characters  in  the  Chinese  language,  in  the 
Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique,  for  March 
1828:— 

M*  Abel  Remusat,  in  his  excellent 
Chinese  Grammar  (pp.  8,  9),  has  well 
explained  the  nature  of  the  poo,  or  Chi- 
nese keys :  he  there  observes,  that  "  the 
distinction  of  the  poo  was  made  at  diffe- 
rent periods  by  various  authors,  and 
solely  with  the  view  of  classing  the  cha^ 
racters."  Many  persons,  however,  de- 
ceived by  the  fancies  or  rather  reveries  of 
Fourmont  regarding  the  214  keys,  still 
believe  that  the  Chinese  first  began  by 
jformiog  these  214  principal  characters, 
and  that  they  then  compounded  all  the 
others  by  a  combination  of  these  primitive 
radicals.  This  fontastic  explanation  of 
the  keys  is  the  only  addition  made  by  M. 
Deguignes  to  the  Chinese  and  Latin 
Dictionary  of  F.  Basil  of  Glemona,  who 
was  employed  to  publish  it.  M.  De- 
guignes found  in  the  Meditationes  Sinica 
of  Fourmont  such  phrases  as  these :  yth, 
**  key  of  unity,  of  priority,  and  perfec- 
tion f*  or  at  the  second  key,  kwan, 
^  key  of  increase,  Sec.**  A  single  glance 
at  the  meaning  of  the  eight  characters 
arranged  in  the  dictionary  under  the  lat- 
ter key,  will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
this  system  ;  for  the  things  they  denote 
xecall  no  such  idea.  They  signify:  ya, 
a  fork ;  ko,  &  numeral  particle ;  Chungs 
the  mid<^  ;  fung,  a  full  face  ;  kwan,  to 
lie  the  hair  in  two  tufts  upon  tlie  h^Ml ; 
nk'Mumt  ^  .stnngv  ck'fton,  a  tcVdmou 


Those  who  know  Chinese  have  long^ 
rejected  the  erroneous  asaertioiis  of  Fo» 
mont.  These  assertiona  are»  nevotka* 
less,  again  brought  forward  in  a  weikflt 
Chinese  philosophy  recently  poblidedii 
Germany.  The  &et  is,  that  the  ChoMse 
characters  were  not  originally  ktmi 
according  to  any  general  system:  tiiott 
who  formed  them  followed  no  other  Inr 
than  necessity,  which  obliged  them  to 
invent  a  sign  to  express  such  or  such  an 
object  or  idea.  It  was  not  till  loQg  after 
the  whole  of  the  characters  were  fom- 
ed  that  the  idea  ever  occurred  of  subject- 
ing them  to  a  minute  examination,  ii 
order  to  extract  from  a  certain  number  of 
groups,  one  of  which  was  found  in  each 
character,  under  which  by  these  meaai 
all  the  ideographical  signs  wluch  oompow 
Chinese  writing  might  be  arranged: 
hence  the  oldest  Chinese  lexicons  or  vo- 
cabularies, such  as  the  Urk^Of  mi 
others  besides,  are  not  arranged  aoevi- 
ing  to  the  system  of  keys,  but  in  tk 
onder  of  subjects.  This  order  bcgiai 
with  heaven  and  ends  with  mHmalt, 

.  Heu-shin,  the  celebrated  author  of  tlie 
dictionary  Shw^wHn,  which  he  fimalMd 
in  the  year  121  of  our  era,  was  the  fnt 
who  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  extnel- 
ing  from  the  aggregate  Chinese  cfaanp- 
ters,  poOf  or  hofs,  under  which  tbcf 
might  be  arranged.  He  fixed  the  •«- 
her  of  them  at  540,  and  disposed  tliei 
in  what  appears  an  arbitrary  order.  Sow 
editors  of  his  work  have  arranged  tliei 
540  poo  according  to  the  consonaBti  i 
the  words  they  represent,  and  they  haie 
disposed  them  in  the  series  of  the  ChiMK 
consonants,  which  follow  each  oChff 
nearly  in  the  same  order  as  those  of  tb 
Indian  alphabet,  beginning  by  k  and  end- 
ing by  f*.  Koo-ye-wang,  author  of  ti« 
■Yvk-p''ne€n,  who  finished  this  celebnted 
dictionary  A.  D.  543,  adopted  542  key% 
partly  the  same  as  those  of  the  SA 
w&n.  The  successors  of  these  two  gittt 
lexicographers  have  consideiably  altend 
the  order  and  the  number  of  the  kejfi 
each  following  the  system  he  had  ado^ 
ed  for  his  own  particular  work.  The  dv- 
tionary  kwang-yun,  finished  A.  D.  lOU 
has  206  keys.  Sze-ma-kwang  has  iO' 
serted  543  in  his  Luy-p'hu&en.  The  gl«t 
dictionary  P'heen-hae  has  44fk  1^ 
Hung-vooo-ching'^un^  compiled  in  tbf 
reign  of  tlie  first  emperor  of  the  MuK 
dynasty,  carries  the  number  of  keyi  tt 
500,  &c.  &c.  Other  lexicographers  IsR 
greatly  diminished  the  number  of  tke 
keys :  the  author  of  the  Lc^shoo-fMh  to 
example,  has  distributed  all  the  cbflnP* 
ters  explained  in  that  dictionary  mIv 
93  poo.  This  uncertainty  regaiding  # 
number  of  keys  continued  till  1616^  tk* 
period  when  the  celebrated  Mae-tao  pa^ 
iished  his  Taze-hwtty,  who  was  the  fO^ 
<to  determine  the  ft\^  keys  now  in  ^ 
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They  were  adopted  by  the  watiaot  of  the 
•i^ung-Uze-fhung,  and  finally  by  the  em« 
peror  Kang-he,  in  his  Kang-he^sze-iseiu 
jlieir  system  is,  without  dispute,  the 
l>est  and  most  convenient  of  all  extant, 
«nd  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  speedily 
changed ;  but  diese  214  signs  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  primitive 
chanvcters  of  Chinese  writing. 

HOSPITAL   FOB  ANIMALS  IN  INDIA. 

At  Broach  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
institutions  which  have  made  a  good  deal 
of  noise  in  Europe  as  instances  of  Hin- 
doo benevolence  to  inferior  animals:  I 
mean  hospitals  for  sick  and  infirm  beasts, 
Inrds,  and  insects.  I  was  not  able  to 
visit  it,  but  Mr.  Corsellis  described  it  as 
a  very  dirty  and  neglected  place,  which, 
though  it  has  considerable  endowments 
in  land,  only  serves  to  enrich  the  Brah- 
mins who  manage  it  They  have  really 
■nimals  of  several  different  kmds  tliere, 
not  only  those  which  are  accounted 
saored  by  the  Hindoos,  as  monkeys,  pea- 
cocks, &c.,  but  horses,  dogs,  and  cats ; 
they  have  also,  in  little  boxes,  an  as- 
sortment of  lice  and  fleas.  It  is  not 
true,  however,  that  they  feed  those  pen- 
sioners on  the  flesh  of  beggars  hired  for 
the  purpose  :  the  Brahmins  say  that  in- 
sects, as  well  as  the  other  inmates  of 
their  infirmary,  are  fed  with  vegetables 
oidy,  such  as  rice,  &c.  How  the  insects 
tfanve  I  did  not  hear,  but  the  old  horses 
and  dogs,  nay  the  peacocks  and  apes,  are 
aUowed  to  starve,  and  the  only  creatures 
said  to  be  in  aiiy  tolerable  plight  are 
some  milch  cows,  which  may  be  kept 
fipom  other  motives  than  charity. — Heber's 
JowmaL 

PHENOMENON. 

A  whale  has  recently  been  taken  in 
Oyster  Bay  (Van  Diemen*s  Land),  ex- 
hibiting a  most  singular  phenomenon. 
On  cutting  it  up  tlie  blubber  appeared  of 
a  blood  red,  and  after  boiling,  the  oil, 
^Riiich  is  of  a  veiy  good  quality,  assumed 
the  same  coloiu'.  The  fish  exhibited  no 
extzaordinary  appearance  externally,  but 
turned  out  seven  tuns  of  oil,  specimens  of 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  £Eiculty  for 
analysis^— CUomo/  Times. 

BIVXESITYOT  TASTE  AESPECTING  FOOD. 

We  have  many  examples  of  the  par- 
tiality of  comparatively  civilized  races  of 
men  to  a  diet  which  to  us  appears  loath- 
flome  and  offensive,  and  which  these  na- 
tiofis  firom  habit,  or  naturally  depraved 
taste,  would  prefer  to  the  choicest  dishes 
at  an  alderman's  dinner  in  Guildhall. 
Hie  Pariahs  of  Hindoostan  (it  is  observ- 
ed in  a  recent  work),  attracted  by  the 
stench  of  rotten  carcases,  fly  in  crowds  to 
dlipiitB  /tlie  ^(Qctifyus  carrion  with  the 
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dogs,  the  ravens,  and  other  birds  of  pr^; 
They  share  the  mass  of  corruption,  and 
return  to  their  dens  to  devour  it  without 
rice,  seasoning,  or  any  other  accompani- 
ment. Little  do  they  care  of  what  dis* 
ease  the  animal  may  have  died,  for  they 
make  no  scruple  to  poison  secretly  their 
neighbour's  oxen  and  cows  to  provide  « 
savage  repast  for  their  ravenous  appetites. 
The  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa  gene* 
rally  eat  the  flesh  raw,  and  when  the^ 
cook  it,  they  only  warm  it,  and  apply 
their  teeth  to  it  at  the  moment  it  is  taketk 
from  the  ashes.  The  inhabitants  of  thl^ 
Kurulean  Isles  are  very  partial  to  bear's 
liver.  Chinese  are  not  particular  in  theit 
choice  of  animal  food:  cats,  dogs,  rats, 
and  almost  every  species  of  animals,  sei^ 
pents,  &c.  and  which  have  either  been 
killed  or  died  a  natural  death.  It  was  a 
practice  in  China  at  one  tkne  for  tavern- 
keepers  to  put  to  death  a  jfat  guest,  when 
opportunity  served,  and  to  make  pies, 
&c.  of  the  flesh  for  the  entertainment  cf 
their  other  guests  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  not  to  be  so  well  fed.  Bears*  paws, 
birds'-nests,  and  sea-slug,  are  considered 
great  delicacies.  The  Tibetians  prefer 
raw  to  roasted  mutton.  The  Cochin 
Chinese  prefer  rotten  eggs  to  fresh  ;  pu- 
trid eggs  cost  more  than  the  latter  by  30 
per  cent.—  Chinese  Chronide  of  Malacca, 

SHAMANISM  IN  SIBERIA. 

"  April  9,  1827 — This  evening  I 
learned  that  there  were  to  be  some  Sha- 
man rites  performed  at  a  tent  about  a 
mile  from  the  house.  After  supper  I 
went  with  my  three  young  men  to  witness 
the  ceremonies.  They  had  not  begun 
when  we  arrived.  I  was  the  more  de- 
sirous to  see  this  service,  because,  from 
what  I  had  heard  of  it,  I  thought  there 
was  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  it  to 
some  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  scape-goat  of  the  Mosaic  economy. 
They  call  it  the  letting  loose  of  the  goat. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  animal  provided 
was  rather  a  kid  than  a  goat.  There  were 
two  Shamans,  men,  present,  or  as  they 
are  termed,  Boo,  and  two  female  Sha- 
mans, or  Odagan.  A  young  man  ^;as 
sitting  by  the  wall  of  the  tent  dressing 
the  goat^  that  is  fastening  little  brass 
rings,  corals,  and  other  ornaments  to  its 
legs,  neck,  ears,  &c.  This  occupied  up- 
wards of  half  an  hour ;  two  or  three 
lighted  lamps  were  placed  on  a  table  at 
the  west  side  of  the  tent,  before  the 
sheep-skin  images.  Before  the  table 
were  placed  the  two  Shaman  sticks, 
called  horses,  being  ornamented  with  the 
figure  of  a  horse's  head  on  the  top,  and 
hung  round  with  a  number  of  iron  rings 
and  flat  slips  of  the  same  metal,  which 
make  a  tinkling  noise  when  the  stick  is 
moved.  A  sword  was  stuck  in  the  ground 
beside  them.    The  >xb^  q\  \3Ett^  «s:Cv^«.'& 
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fof  the  two  Siuunans  began  the  «enw  t^ 
^ying  for  a  few  ninutes  «ipon  ^  JTew'f 
hMpy  the  kistniBDeBt  the  ShamaiM  use  t^ 
invoke  the  objects  of  their  woniiip,  aad* 
«s  theysaj,  to  bring  their  ownqaiiids  into 
^  fit  attie  to  hold  inteicoune  with  thenu 
The  harp  Wis  tbeii  handed  acnMS  the  tent 
tQ  one  of  tifte  CMagans,  who  began  toplaj 
iatheaune  stimin.  In  the  mean  time 
the  yomaga  Shaman  rose,  hud  aside  his 
^^fdle,  a^  hunga  cirenlar  plate  of  biass 
jroond  his  seek.  He  then  turned  towards 
4kt  table  were  the  lamps  where  burnings 
jnd  tiddng  a  taper  in  his  hand,  and  wav* 
4^g  it  with  a  slow  continued  motion  over 
tiie  table,  b^gan  to  mutter,  in  a  low 
Stmtj  a  kmd  of  prayer,  or  incantation, 
.This  WBB  in  the  Mongolian  language*  but 
|MBonoBnced  in  «o  low  a  voice,  and  so 
jpdistinetlf  ,  that  I  could  not  understand 
H  single  word.  This  lasted  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  seizing  the 
jtwo  sticki,  one  in  each  hand,  holding 
lalso  the  swof^  in  his  left  hand,  with  its 
point  to  the  ground*  he  turned  towards 
the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  mut- 
Minng  all  the  while  his  invocations.  A 
jwoodencup  was  then  given  hiin,  and  a 
jnan  stood  by  witha  vessel  oontainiog  some 
^ilk.  The  milk  was  poured,  in  small 
portions,  into  tlie  cup,  and  the  Shaman 
threw  the  first  port  into  the  fire,  then 
repeated  portions  out  of  the  hole  in  the 
foof  of  the  tent,  towards  the  east,  \vest, 
south,  and  north.  The  Shaman  then 
(legan  to  utter  words  in  a  louder  tone, 
•nd  to  use  more  violent  gesticulations. 
His  whole  finme  became  agitated,  and 
after  reeling  about  the  tent  for  some 
time,  iie  sat  down  in  his  place.  The  old 
)Shaman,  who  was  quite  blind  and  appa^ 
l^ntly  very  infirm,  then  rose,  took  the 
two  stwks  (omitting  the  sword)  and  be- 
flan  his  prayers ;  at  first  his  voice  was 
fow,  and  his  motions  gentle,  but  as  he 
continued  to  strike  the  ground  with  his 
iwo  xattling-fiticks,  he  gradually  became 
JDQore  active,  began  to  make  strange 
poises,  hissing  like  a  cat,  and  growling 
like'an  angry  dog ;  his  legs  then  began  to 
tremble,  his  whole  body  shook  violently, 
imd  at  last  he  be^an  to  jump  with  an 
agility  and  force  which  I  did  not  think  so 
feeble  a  man  was  capable  of.  This  exer- 
.cise  lasted  till  he  was  quite  exhausted, 
and  he  ^unk  down  upon  the  floor. 
.  ^  ''  The  other  Shaman  rose  a  second 
.time,  Uxik  his  two  sticks  and  sword. 
Jlie  peopip,  who  were  crowded  all 
round  tlie  tent«  now  drew  back  as  fitr  as 
|>osaihlc;,  and  the  wooden  posts,  which 
partly  support  the  roof  of  the  tenf^  were 
femoved  ^o  .allow  more  space  for  going 
round  the  fire.  The  man  appeared  now 
in:oi|^t  1^  to  a  higher  ecstacy;  he 
warded,  .01  Gather  staggered,  round  thefire, 
]e9niiig  6n^  ihe. jwo  aticka,  now  .andi^ien 
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jimiplqg  mlsHtly.-  nnd,  to  anwiiiinrf, 
juMooaciens  of  Ihe  preaeoceof  aof  om. 
Jli  the  nidat  of  theM  te^  lip  threw  off 
his  boots,  and  bqgan  to  rake  oat  the 
jbumiqg  cinden  from  ttie  fiic  witfi  his 
Viands,  and  spread  then  by  At  uim  of 
-the  fire-plaee.  He  took  qp  a  piaoa  of 
live  chareoal^  and  held  it  ixrnmtt  tine 
in  his  hancU  but,  as  I  ooi^d  peracis*^  in 
a  way  that  could  not  bum  him.  Neit  he 
b^San  to  danee  upon  the  glowuig  etains 
vrkh  his  naked  fieet,  but  neither  didtbis 
eeem  very  eztiac^dinaiy,  for  the  quick- 
ness of  the  motion  soon  aeattered  the 
ashes,  so  that  he  could  not  be  bunt 
The  last  part  of  the  Lurce^  forsodilooo- 
sider  it  to  be,  was  his  laying  down  the 
two  sticks,  and  reding  about  with  the 
sword  in  his  hand,  lettu^  the  point  of  it 
first  against  his  aide,  then  agaiort  hii 
breast.  He  now  staggered  towards  the 
door,  and  phidng  the  hilt  of  tiie  sword 
against  the  wall,  with  the  point  of  it  to 
his  breast,  leaned  and  pushed  against  it, 
as  if  he  had  been  forcing  it  into  his  body; 
at  last  it  seemed  to  go  in,  and  he  writhed 
and  twisted  his  body,  as  if  he  had  been 
really  pierced  through,  and  was  maldng 
efforts  to  draw  the  weapon  out ;  to  assist 
him  in  this  he  then  went  towards  the  young 
man,  who  had  been  all  thia  while  holdixig 
the  goat,  and  the  lad,  takinp^  bold  of  the 
handle  oif  the  sword,  drew  it  with  all  hi« 
might;  I  observed,  however,  that  the 
Shaman  was  holduig  it  by  the  blade,  nd 
after  various  struggles  and  contoitians, 
he  let  it  slip  through  his  finger^  and  so 
it  seemed  to  be  extracted  from  his  body 
with  a  jerk.  All  this  was  performed  with 
his  back  towards  the  people  present, 
and  not  one  of  them  could  see  whether 
the  sword  entered  his  body  or  not,  but  I 
am  persuaded  the  whole  was  mere  trick ; 
a^d  Gendeng,  my  writer,  did  not  scruple 
openly  to  say  so  before  them  all,  and  taking 
the  sword,  went  through  the  whole  cer^ 
mouy  of  stabbing  himself  in  the  way  of 
fun.  This  produced  nothing  but  a  smile 
firom  the  spectators,  and  during  the  whole 
performances  the  people  contimieil  talk- 
ing; laughing,  and  smoking  their  pipes  with 
the  greatest  indifference.  The  old  Sha- 
man again  rose  and  went  through  bi^ 
part,  much  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
but  not  so  violently ;  sometimes  he  und- 
denly  stopped,  and,  turning  round  his 
blind  eyes  as  if  he  wished  to  aee  aoB)e- 
thiug,  mentioned  a  Jiiunber  xtf  n»flws 
and  inquired  if  Qich  and  such  a  nnc  «m 
well  and  happy.  The  other  Shannn  le* 
plied  in  a  low  voice,  "  weU."  Then  hobk 
pronounced  the  jiamea  of  their  4mA 
friends  and  thenld  man  pretended  tOjMe 
and  converse  with  tiiie  apiiita  wh«  had 
the  chaige  of  them  in  the  in viaiUe  state. 
AH  these  oeremoniea  were  only  prcpav- 
tory  to  (he  letting . loose  jof  the  goiMrJiKl 
DOW  ihfiy  bQgvixixiAlkiiif4iet(ii|g  aJhsoe 
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provided  for  the  '*  fit  mao,^*  by  whom 
the  goat  u'as  to  be  sent  away  into  the 
wikieraess.  Two  other  men  were  to  go 
along  with  him,  and  the  place  to  which 
the  animal  was  to  be  taken  was  several 
yersts  distant,  where  there  were  no  tents. 
On  some  occasions,  they  told  me,  the 
Shaman  strUces  the  goat  with  a  sword, 
bitt  they  never  kill  it,  and  after  it  is  let 
loose  they  never  inquire  after  it,  nor  is  it 
ever  more  seen,  as  no  doubt  it  soon  be- 
comes the  prey  of  the  wolves.  I  wished 
to  wait  till  the  whole  M'as  concluded,  but 
I  understood  ihe  Shamans  were  to  re- 
{Miat  their  tricks  -till  day-break,  and  not 
tiU  then  wastlie  animal  to  be  sent  away. 
I  therefore  returned  home  with  my  com- 
panions, not  a  little  struck  with  these 
^ngnhur  ceremonies.  I  could  not  learn 
that  these  Shamans  had  any  reference  to 
the  expiation  of  sin  in  this  service,  nor 
tbat  their  scape-goat  was  considered  as 
t^earing  away  their  iniquities.  Their  view 
oi  it  rather  is,  that  it  is  an  offering  very 
|u;ceptable  to  the  Ongoon,  or  spirits  they 
worship,  renders  them  propitious,  pro- 
cures blessings  upon  their  Cf^ttle,  a^d 
ail  their  undeitakings ;  for  all  the  Sha- 
plan  services,  as  for  as  I  can  learn,  have 
no  higher  design  than  the  procuring  of 
temporal  good,  or  the  avertmg  of  tem- 
poral evil;  neither  could  these  poor 
people  give  me  any  account  of  the  ori- 
gin or  source,  whence  they  derived  this 
ceremony.  They  trace  their  religion  to 
|io  greater  distance  than  the  island  Ol- 
chon,  in  the  Baikal-lake,  where,  they 
believe,  the  objects  of  their  worship 
|iave  their  most  sacred  and  honoured 
residence."— «7buma/o/'3fr.  Swan,  Miss, 
at  Sdenghisk. 

MAJOa  LAING  AND  CAPT.  CLAPPERTON. 

M.  Rousseau,  French  consul  at  Tri- 
poliy  has  transmitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  some  particulars  re- 
garding the  fate  of  Major  Laing  and 
Ci4>t.  Clapperton,  communicated  to  him 
by  the  Pacha,  from  information  received 
firom  his  own  officer,  •the  Governor  of 
.Ghadaroes,  and  from  other  native  sources. 
■Hajor  Laing  was  not  killed  in  the  Tualt 
territory,  as  formerly  stated ;  he  was 
wounded  only,  and  escaped  from  the 
assassins  by  the  aid  of  a  marabout  (or 
boly  man  J,  and  reached  Timbuctoo. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  the 
•Fellans,  or  Fellatahs,  a  powerful  and 
warlike  horde,  at  present  domineering 
throughout  the  immense  deserts  of  Central 
Africa,  came  to  Timbuctoo  and  demanded 
him  authoritatively,  in  order  to  put  him  to 
death,  "  and  thereby  prevent,'*  they  said, 
**  Christian  nations  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  intelligence  he  would  be  able 
to  gire  them  respecting  Soudan,  and  pe- 
netrating at  some  period  into  these  dis- 
tmt  eoontries,  in  order  to  subdue  the  in- 
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habitants."  These  are  the  precise  ex- 
pressions of  the  Sheildi  of  Ghadames. 
These  Fellans,  it  appears,  made  them- 
selves  masters  of  Timbuctoo^  previous 
to  which,  the  city  was  ruled  by  twenty- 
four  chiefs  conjointly,  amongst  whom  was 
a  female  named  Nana  Beira.  One  of 
these  chiefs  received  Major  Laing  into 
his  house,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sheikh  El  Moktar,  tlie  person  with  whom 
he  had  taken  refuge  ( on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes)  after,  escaping  from 
the  Hangai*s.  As  soon  as  the  Fellans 
approached  the  city,  the  chief  sent  Major 
Laing  away  by  night  under  the  care  of 
some  of  his  confidential  domestics,  one 
of  whom,  however,  betrayed  him  secrecy 
to  the  Fellans,  and  subsequently  gave 
him  the  first  stab  with  a  dagger.  This 
ititbrmation  comes  from  a  Moorish  mer- 
chant, a  native  of  Ghadames,  long  set- 
tled at  TimbuctoO)  who  communicated 
it  in  December  1826  to  his  cousin,  who 
resided  at  the  former  place.  The  letter 
of  the  latter,  dated  August  1827,  was  re- 
ceived at  Tripoli,  accompanied  by  the 
original  letter  of  his  relation,  in  Septem- 
ber. The  Timbuctoo  merchant  states 
that  the  details  he  gives  were  procured 
from  several  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and 
from  merchants  who  formed  part  of  the 
caravan  in  which  Major  Laing  travelled 
thither.  M.  Rousseau  states  that  he  ex- 
pects a  detailed  account  of  the  principal 
events  which  occurred  to  Major  Lamg 
after  his  departure  from  Ghadames,  espe- 
cially the  attack  of  the  Hangars  (a  no- 
made  tribe,  which  the  Fellans  have  now 
subdued),  the  almost  miraculous  manner 
in  which  he  escaped,  his  arrival  and  stay 
at  Timbuctoo,  &e  social  condition  and 
military  force  of  the  Fellans,  his  .flight 
from  the  city,  and  death. 

Capt  Clapperton,  it  appears,  was  muzu 
dered  at  SakatQO,  which  he  had  visited 
in  his  former  journey.  In  the  narrative 
published  by  Cob  Denham  and  Capt. 
Clapperton,  great  praise  is  bestowed  on 
Sultan  Bello,  the  chief  of  the  Fellatebs, 
who  resides  at  Sakatoo,  and  who  received 
Capt.  C.  very  hospitably  on  his  first  visit. 
Letters  from  Timbuctoo,  seen  by  M, 
Rousseau,  describe  this  sultan  as  a  lite- 
rary  man,  who  has  published  several 
works  on  politics,  history  and  jurispru- 
dence. Yet  it  is  this  very  person  to 
whom  the  murder  of  these  two  unfortu- 
nate travellers,  it  seems,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, since  if  he  did  not  actually  com- 
mand, he  permitted  it,  owing,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  to  their  being  represented  to  hun 
as  spies  sent  into  Soudan  in  order  to  col- 
lect information  that  would  &ciUtate  its 
conquest.  It  was  a  relation  of  this  sul- 
tan, named  Ahmed  Iiabboo,  who  took 
Timbuctoo^  where  be  put  an  end  to  the 
oUfl^ndiy  whidi  ruled  that  city,  and,  sin. 
gukriy  enough,  placed  Vl  \xnS«x  ^^  w^ 
4  B.  ^s5w«wraK»x 
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gbverrfflrtnt  of  the  inery  chief  who  enter- 
taindA  'Major  Laing,  and  contrived  his 
escsspe :  a  cireumstance  naturally  prompt- 
iilg  a  suspicion  that  he  was  secretly  ac- 
cilMiry  to  his  assassination.  His  name 
is  Othman  Voold  Quaid  Abubekr.  Ah- 
med Labboo  has  marched  to  the  west, 
io  order  to  invade  Bambara.* 

▲KALOGY  BETWEEN  FOSSIL  AND  LIVING 
ANIMALS. 

A  portion  of  the  palate  of  a  carnivorous 
animal  has  recently  been  discovered  at 
Montroatre,  which  bears  no  resemblance 


miles  firom  the  left  bank,  ia  a  low-nAg^ 
of  hills  that  run  nearly  parallel  to  th^ 
river  for  twenty-six  miles  towards  the 
boundary.  Two  villages  were  passed 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  one  on  the 
left  bank,  the  former  was  extensive  aad 
populous.  Extending  from  the  banks 
on  either  hand  are  spacious  plains  well 
adapted  for  rice  cultivation,  and  partially 
inundated  during  the  rains. 

Pabung  hill  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  being  perforated  by  a  nullah,  which 
forms  a  channel  through  its  base.  The 
hill  is  of  an   oblong  form,    its  greatest 


to  any  living  animal  except  the  Diddphis ,    }«^fi^  ®f^5^*°i^  ^*Tf.  J^-  ^ff!  *^ 
^nodephala  of  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and 
M.  Ciivier  states  that  the  resemblance  he- 
tween  the  two  is  so  strong,  that  they 
BC&tt^f  seem  to  belong  to  different  species. 


THE   ATTARAN  RIVER. 

The  following  account  of  an  excursion 
up^  the  Attaran  River  will,  we  doubt  not, 
a  cead  with  much  interest,  from  its  con- 
aeadon  with  one  of  the  principal  resources 
of  the  new  acquisitions  in  that  quarter, 
the  teak  forests,  to  which  it  offers  access, 
and  for  the  conveyance  of  which  valuable 
timber  to  the  British  station  it  affords 
atieh  &cilitie6. 

The  party  left  Moal  Mein,  and  doubled 
the  point  of  the  cantonments  that  projects 
to  the  north, where  three  important  streams 
meet  the  San-luen  from  the  north,  the 
Greyn  from  the  north-east,  and  the  At- 
taran  from  the  south-east  Above  the 
point,  the  cantonments  and  town  of  Moal 
Mein  expand  over  a  considerable  accli- 
vity to  the  foot  of  a  small  hill :  the  river 
foot  extendhig  about  two  miles  on  the 
west  and  north,  along  the  main  or  San- 
Itten  river,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  At- 
tinran.  llie  course  of  this  river  is  from 
ioutfa^ast  to  north-west;!'' at  the  outlet  it 
ia-deepamd  wide,  the  water  is  salt  for 
gdme  distance,  asid  its  banks  are  conse- 
qvidiitly  overrun  with  trees  and  jungle, 
usual  hi  such  situations.  The  plants 
near  the  water's  edge  are  of  stunted 
grt)wth,'  bat  they  increase  as  they  recede, 
nsing  to  the  height  of  large  trees,  and 
pfodtieea^pleasing  and  picturesque  effect. 
It* is*  flingolar  that  soojuktree,  although 
tfMKiidant'mtaout  Amherst  and  on  Pulo- 
rjhii^'does  not  occur  on  this  river.  In 
2to  altaatfons  where  found  it  is  a  much 
lilgar-tree  than' in  any  part  of  Bengal, 
iM^mueh  io  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  their 
bttiqg 'identieally  the  same,  if  they  did 
not  agree  in  every  other  respect.  The 
tree  is  called  hoamejoo  by  the  Bumteiey 
and  the  timber  is  extensively  used  for 
pdsts;  in  house-bnilding* 
.1:  AtajdistaniM^  varyhig  fivmrtwoto  six 
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ing  an  almost  perpendicular  bank.  To- 
wards its  southern  extremity  it  dedines 
to  a  small  eminence  surmounted  by  a 
pagoda,  and  having  a  kiyum,  or  convent, 
at  the  base.  It  is  near  this  apot  that  the 
excavation  occurs,  forming  a  vaulted 
canal,  which  traverses  the  solid  roek^ 
and  is  about  forty  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  wide ;  the  roof  is  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  surfisice  of  the  water,  and  is 
studded  with  short  thick  stalactites,  ting^ 
ed  with  blue  and  yellow.  In  the  inteN 
stices  the  roof  appears  to  be  curiously 
scooped  out  into  small  angular  feces. 
The  hills  generally  along  the  Attaran 
consist  of  primitive  lime-stone;  their 
height  rarely  exceeds  400  foet,  and  they 
are  covered  on  the  sides  and  summit  wiUi 
a  scanty  vegetation.  About  eight  miles 
above  Uie  Pabung  hill  is  another  hill,  at 
a  mile  from  the  foot  of  which  issues  a 
hot  spring ;  the  water  of  it  spreads  into  t 
small  lake,  tlie  temperature  of  which  was 
found  to  be  132°,  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  being  98°.  Access  to  the 
spring  itself  was  prevented  by  tiie  lake 
which  it  had  formed  around  it. 

Beyond  -this  spot  the  course  of  the 
river  becomes  more  tortuous,  the  banks 
are  loftier,  and  the  character  of  the  vege- 
tation changes,  indicating  its  exemption 
from  the  influence  of  saline  matters. 
The  plants  along  the  stream  were  cotton 
trees,  palmiras,  willows,  bamboos,  &c.) 
and  beyond  the  lakes  were  open  and  eit- 
tensive  plains.  The  site  of  the  villi^  of 
Attaran  was  passed  but  no  traces  of  the 
place  itself  remain. 

A  few  miles  above  a  deserted  village, 
called  Assamee^  the  river  becomes  too 
shallow  for  boats  of  any  burthen,  and  it 
^vas  necessary  therefore  to  proeead  in 
light  canoes.  The  Attaran  runs  Imv 
neariy  north  and  south,  in  a  very  wiDdinc 
course,  the  water  is- clear  and  tbe-atreaip 
n^id  especially  wbora  intenupted  kff 
lodcs-or^and-banks.  The  bod  ia  pebbl^ 
The  rocks  are  of  lime-atonet-aajiydkitqiMk 
and  quartz,  prqieetiog  from  the  huki^ 
The  course  of  the  atrean  ia>aMich.4ii» 
5rtfuet«d  l»ysha)lowa;OT«KiMPliiok  ftl4PW 
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the  banks  and  were  lying  across  the  bed  The  general  height  of  the  stems  thirty 
of  die  riter.  In  the  raiiM  of  course  none  feet  ^  but  one  noble  ^ednien«  .wUcbTbad^ 
of  these  obstacles  occur,  and  the  largest  fallen  down,  was  fiflty-^vx  feet  in  lOig^^iij.; 
boats  may  be  conveyed  down,  and  boats 
of  any  size  can  pass  along  the  brandies 
of  the  river.  Tlie  fiice  of  the  country 
continued  much  the  same:^  extensive 
plains-  stretched  inland  from  the  banks, 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  and  crackling 
flame  from  which  bore  evidence  to  the 
activity  with  which  the  population  were 
clearing  the  ground  for  cultivation,  aided 
by  the  powerful  effects  of  a  scorching 
sun.  The  tracks  of  elephants  were  ex- 
ceedingly frequent  and  in  many  places 
they  had  cleared  away  the  jungle  on  the 
bank»  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
descending  to  drink,  as  completely  as  if 
it  had  been  the  work  of  man.  It  was 
also  not  uncommon  to  observe  two  such 
ghats  opposite  to  each  other  where  these 
animals  were  accustomed  to  cross.  The 
deep  and  fine  sand  along  the  edge  of  the 
water  gave  frequent  cover  to  the  eggs  of 
the  tortoise,  deposited  at  the  depth  of 
one  or  two  feet.  The  Burmese  boatmen 
detect  them  by  pushing  a  thin  stick  to 
that  depth  in  the  sand  as  they  proceed, 
at  every  two  or  three  paces,  and  when 
they  feel  or  observe  they  have  pierced  an 
egg  they  turn  up  the  sand  with  their 
hands  and  discover  the  nest.     Jungle 


The  river  continued  v«ry  winding^.] 
ning  north  and  south,  and  a-.migii  0i. 
hills  v»us  visible  in  front.   Patcfaekof  Mkj 
were  frequently  observable^  'and   bfiblft; 
clumps  of  the  lai^gest  bamboos  men  JcdRUi- 
mon,  as  were  the  jarool  tree  and-rattaoa*^ 
A  group  of  five  elephants,   drinking  at 
one  of  the  ghats,  was  disturbed  aod  A^i 
treated  into  the  jungle.     Within  a  few. 
hundred  yards  from  the  halting^placQ,  ,pn 
the  right  bank,   were  numerous  totdCr>.< 
trees;   many,  thirty  to  forty  feet  iug6^ 
and  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  the  girth,     "pif^, 
bamboos  found  here  are  of  the  very,  tieft 
description;  they  belong  to  the  thonqr' 
kind,  were  fix)m  sixty  to  seventy  fe^t 
long,  straight,  of  the  average,  circumfe-* 
rence  of  fifteen  inches  near  the  base,  and 
ten  inches  at  the  height  of  fifty-four  feet ; 
the  thickness  of  the  sides  was  an  iiich. 

The  shallowness  of  the  water  not  per- 
mitting the  further  advance  of  the.  canoet» 
the  excursion  was  prosecuted  by  lind^ 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat,  the 
thermometer  being  95^  in  the  shade. 
The  path  lay  through  close  jungle,  in  the 
tracks  of  elephants  chiefly,  and  led  at 
first  south  and  afterwards  south-east. 
Several  detached  teak-trees  were  passed^ 


fowls,  peacocks,  rhinoceros-birds,  snake-     and  at  noon  a  cluster  of  about  100  was  en- 


birds,  divers,and  kingfishers  were  very  nu- 
merous. The  traces  of  a  tiger  were  only  no- 
ticed at  one  spot  in  the  sand.  A  mungoose, 
differing  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
Hindoostan,  was  observable,  as  was  an  in- 
noxious snake,  six  feet  long,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  same  as  the  dharaes  of 
Bengal,  and  of  which  the  flesh  is  eaten  by 
the  Burmans. 

A  forest  of  teak  occurred  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  right  bank,  where  traces 
existed  of  the  timber  having  been  felled 
and  conveyed  to  the  stream  at  no  remote 
period.  Some  of  the  trees  were  well 
grown,  straight,  and  from  thirty-five  to 
fortv-five  feet  in  height,  and  being  eleven 
to  thirteen  feet  in  girth,  the  measurements 
being  regulated  on  the  same'  principle  as 
notioed  in  the  account  of  the  excursion 
op  the  San-luen,  several  other  valuable 
trees  were  growing  in  the  same  forest, 
and  bamboos  of  the  large  kind. 

On  the  left  bank,  at  the  distance  of  deep.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity:  vrasiAoqiti^ 
forty  yards  from  the  river,  occurred  of  sand  and  a  yellowuh  clay  andjieiuwlf*^ 
ttnoCher  forest  of  teak;  many  of  the  trees  ably  dry;  the  low  ground  -walr/«9^nQ<i 
were  of  a  superior  description.  The  fd-  with  verdure  which  offered  »  ;pleiii^i^ 
vest  Mteods  about  a  mile  along  the  river,  contrast  to  the  barren  aspeet  of  dbi9:S9A 
Otid  Is  said  to  run  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  forest ;  where  tb^ .  Torditfe  )|tffff 
tnAanit '  On  the  ri^er  side  a  second  forest,  vailed  the  teak  was  intermptBdf'tiM  trso 
oT'WcontinuAtkMof  the  same  succeeds, 
AmlH^iM&^rees  are  observable  for  two 
taHmhip  the  river  on  either  handy  jiome» 
tAmeS'^te c>Me  10  the  bunks,  and  410- 
«p»eiirilkg'at4nter^^a]«/  the  averagetglpllf  bf    t|unii^  mvfu^ 


countered.  Beyond  this  the  same  kind  of 
tree  predominated  to  the  bank  of  the  Mee«- 
teekeet  nullah,  a  stream  about  thirty  yarda 
broad,  running  north  and  south,  of  bcaUj* 
tifully  clear  water  in  a  pebbly  bottom. 
A  [great  variety  of  valuable  trees  cootrit 
buted  to  the  formation  of  this  forest- 

The  journey  proceeded  over  irregtriar 
ground,  occasionally  swampy,  a  rivulet;' 
running  south  south-east,  mB»-kaM^ 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  east  bank/oC 
this  stream  commenced  the  gteat  teill 
forest  of  the  Attaran.  At  first  the  ground 
is  low,  but  it  leads  to  a  narrow  vaUey^ 
between  t>vo  parallel  ranges  of  amftll  hkU 
entirely  covered  with  teak-trees*  .  Aftep 
proceeding  three  miles  through /Ih^.jIpR 
rest,  the  Kyoomben'  Kyoun,.  or^fTmikh 
tree  rivulet  \\'as  met  with,  ranaidDgnortll!; 
west,  about  thirty-six  feet  broednvitbJUigh 
banks :  the  water  was  per£eetl]»  traun^ 
rent  and  in  tiie  middle  about.  twa»/eff 


jti 


affecting  high  and  dry  ajntatiamr, .  ^i  ^ais 
'  Two  days  were .  devoted  tor  tfie  toUniir 
nation  of  the  forest^  wbich:<irf  fiift.lbq 
hirgesiithat  has  yptbeen  diKO»ted,Tten- 

^s.oftfiel^fg^ 
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abundance  for  military  .and  naval  pmr- 
poses.  It  extends  for  ffye  or  At  miles 
to  the  rivulet  above  noticed,  the  course 
of  wfasch  it  follows  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance until  it  is  lost  in  a  range  of  hiUs, 
which  are  visible  to  the  .south.  It  is 
about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Siamese 
frontier,  the  proximity  of  which  has  de- 
terred the  Burmese  from  cutting  the 
tioiber.  Its  distance  from  Moal  Mem  is 
about  100  miles,  but  the  timbers  might 
be  easily  floated,  in  the  rains,  down  the 
Kyoomben  Kyoun  rivulet  into  the  Atta- 
nui)  and  along  that  river  to  the  station. 
The  same  kind  of  bamboo,  formerly  no^ 
ticed,  is  also  abundanthere,  and  might  be 
floated  down  with  facih'ty  and  advantage. 

A  number  of  the  trees  were  measured 
and  were  mostly  about  thirty  feet  high  to 
the  branches,  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
the  girth.  Trees  of  fifty  feet  high  were 
not  uncommon,  and  some  of  sixty  were 
measured.  In  one  instance  the  girth  was 
twenty-four  feet,  but  the  stem  soon  di- 
vided into  three  vast  limbs :  tlie  average 
girth  was  about  eleven  feet.  Some  other 
trees  attain  an  immense  size,  and  one 
wood-oil  tree  had  a  stem  sixty  feet  to  the 
first  branch,  and  perfectly  straight,  the 
girth  at  six  feet  above  the  ground  was 
twenty-one  feet. 

The  population  along  the  Attaran  is 
much  more  scanty  than  along  the  San- 
luen.  The  villages  are  rare,  a  canoe 
was  rarely  seen,  and  not  a  single  cotton 
or  indigo  plant  was  observable.  The 
resort  of  the  Talien  fugitives  to  the  banks 
of  the  stream  will,  however,  it  is  to  be 
ex})ccted,  soon  convert  its  desolate  aspect 
iuto  the  lively  scene  of  human  exertion. 
'^CaL  Gov,  Gaz. 

LAWS  OF  THE  PADRIES  OF  SUMATRA. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Fadries  to  de- 
clare war  against  any  country  which  they 
thought  might  be  overcome  either  by 
stratagem  or  force.     When  subdued  the 


villages  were  delivered  up  to  plunder 
and  then  burnt.  -  If  the'  wbt  was  pro* 
tracted  prisoners  were  sometimes  sold 
and  sometimes  put  to  death.  The  Fa- 
dries,  without  mjtpXk,  abue^d  at  pleasure 
on  the  females,  married  or  sin^ei  and 
conveyed  them  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries, or  put  them  to  death,  if  opposed ; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  these  acts  have  been 
committed  by  the  hordes,  whom  force  of 
arms  only  haid  compelled  and  united  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  Fadries  to  reimburse 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  ne^g&. 
hours.  After  all  opposition  had  oea^  a 
fine  of  one  catty  of  gold,  or  500  doUu^ 
was  universally  levied  on  tbe  conqoeted, 
as  the  price  of  peace  and  conversion.  Tbe 
following  orders  were  general,  and  en- 
forced with  the  greatest  rigour,  and  trans- 
gression sometimes  punished  with  death. 
A  man  who  should  date  to  shave  his 
beard  was  fined  two  dollars  and  a  halt 
The  filing  of  teeth  was  punished  by  the 
fine  of  a  buflkloe.  If  the  knees  were  bare 
the  offender  was  fined  two  doUars.  If 
t!ie  foces  of  the  females  were  uncovered 
they  paid  a  fine  of  three-qnarters  of  a 
dollar.  If  women  qua^lled  five  soocoos 
each  were  levied ;  and  the  beating  of  a 
child  was  a  penalty  of  half  a  dollar.  The 
seller  of  tobacco  paid  a  fine  of  five  dol- 
lars, tbe  eater  of  it  was  put  to  death, 
and  the  smoker  fined  five  soocoos.  Lcmg 
nails  on  the  fingers  were  reduced  by  cut- 
ting the  flesh  and  the  nails  together.  Neg- 
lect  of  matin  prayers  five  aoocoos  penal- 
ty, and  repeated  neglect  punished  with 
death.  The  worst  characters  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  conquerors  to  see  tiiese 
regulations  enforced,  and  the  love  of 
money  in  these  wretches  produced  nume- 
rous felse  accusations,  so  that  the  people 
were  ojppressed  to  the  utmost  and  sought 
every  opportunity  of  escape.  Sabmissioa 
gave  no  security,  for  there  was  ahrays 
found  sufficient  evil  in  the  conquered  to 
incur  a  fine. 
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ENGLAND. 


The  MtAtnnmedem  St/Hem  of  Theology  t  at  a 
Gomptndiotu  Surrey  of  the  History  and  Doctrines 
of  Islam  ism,  contrasted  with  Christianity;  toge- 
ther with  remarks  on  the  Prophecies  relative  to 
Its  Dissolution.     By  the  ReT.  W.  H.  Neale,  A.M. 

Oriental  Fragments,    By  Maria  Hack.  3s.  6d. 

The  East-India  Gazetteer,  containing  particular 
Descriptions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  PrindU 
palities,  &c.  of  Hindostan  and  the  adjacent  Coun- 
tries. By  Walter  Hamilton.  A  newandhnproved 
E^tion.    2  vols.  8vo. 

-  Profeaiings  on  the  Trial  in  the  Court  of  King's 
BeOch,  the  Gth  March  1828,  on  an  Indlctmmt, 
tfas  KJi^  a,  Sutton  and  Othien,  by  a  Speriid  Jury, 
before  the  Right  Hoik  I^oid  Temt^roei^  ^  a 
Conspiracy  to  Nogociate  the  Sale  of  itfi  East-fndia 
Cadetcy.  Sk 
Transactions  df  the  Madras  Literary  Societor. 


Inhabitants;  the  Causes  whidi  have,  for  ages,  ob- 
iltructed  its  Improvement,  &e.  By  R.  Rlckaidi, 
Esq.    Svo.    4s.  6d. 

In  the  Press, 

A  Statement  rdative  to  Serampore,  suppkinai- 
tary  to  the  *'  Brief  Mtemoir.'*  With  an  fntrodue- 
tk>n  by  the  Rev.  John  Foster. 

M.  de  la  Voye,  of  the  East-India  Military  Se- 
minary, has  in  the  press,  Instructiom  oik  Frcoeh 
Pronunciation  and  the  Genders,  in  the  fdrm  of  a 
Frtnch  Vocabulary  and  Reader. 

BKNGAI. 

Documents  iUuetraHoe  qf  C^  B%mnmn  tfrnr, 
tonsisUng  of  Public  Despatches  Bikt  'other  OAriU 
and  Deiu^OfBdal  Conwnnnkations,  tnmiijail  iy 
a  Historical  Sketch  of  tb«  JEvenU  of  tha  War, 
with  a  Map.  Compiled  and  edited  by  hTh.  wfi- 
son,  Esq.    4to.  24  lU. 

fVaiUtuHone  of  the  Midlcal  and  PiMkal  So- 
^y.q(F  Calcutta.    Yol.,lIL  Svo.  10  lUT 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

▼XTX&INARy    8UKGXON8. 

Fort  WUliam,  Sept.  28,  1827.— With  re- 
ference to  G.  O.  of  9th  Feb.  1837,  the 
Vice- Resident  in"  Council  is  pleased  to 
laj  doim  the  follof^ing  scale  of  pay  and 
allowances-  fm  Teterinary  surgeons  on  this 
establishment,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
sItiictMns  of  tte  Horf.CotJrt  of  Directors, 
coromiinieated  in  their  general  letter,  dateid 
Gth  Sept.  19^6. 

Pay.  for  any  Montli. 

C  Veterinary  Surgeon  ^  StR.  A.  P« 
l8lCh«aJ  above20year8*ser-y  182  10  0 

C  vice  158.  a  day  ...) 
9d  Class.. .AboTe  10  years' 12s.  146     1  6 
9d  Clnf...Abo¥e  3  years*  lOs.    121  12  0 
4tb Class... Under  3  years*  8s.      97    6  5 

Allowance  for  any  Month. 

Full  Batta « 121  19  0 

Full  Tentage    50    0  0 

Orituity    24    O  O 

Hlivae  Allowance^  St.Rs.  60  O  O 
DMluctl9.adayS 
Included  ih  th«  y  St.Rs.  12  2  9 

pay  3  47  13  8 

Palankeen  Allowance  .30    7  0 

Total,  eiclusiTe  of  the  pay  ap-*  ^ 
propriate  to  the  class  of  each,  V  274    0  3 
Sonat  Rupees    3 

The  horse  and  palankeen  allowances 
will  be  drawn  under  the  same  rules  that 
govern  the  claims  of  assistant  surgeons  of 
cavalry  corps. 

Veterinary  surgeons  Will  be  entitled  to 
tbe  indulgence  of  boat  allowance  on  pro<> 
beetling  to  join  a  regiment  on  their  first 
Arrival  in  India,  as  prescribed  in  paragraph 
5  of  G.  O.  19th  Sept.  1818. 

The  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  now  atu 
tborized  are  applicable  to  veterinary  sur- 
geons  of  H.M.*s  service  on  this  establish- 
ment. Service  out  of  India  will  give  them 
a  daim  to  the  higher  rates  of  pay,  but  they 
will  only  be  permitted  to  draw,  in  the  ag. 
I^tiegate,  the  same  amount  of  pay  and  regi- 
mental allowances  as  is  granted  to  the  ve^ 
terinary  surgeons  of  the  Company*!  army 
of  the  same  length  of  service  in  India. 
Apy  difference  arising  out  of  the  applica- 
fiia  of  this  rule  will  be  deducted  from  the 
bana  of  the  iadividua].  Thia  order  to  have 
e0<;tiVpm  the  I  St  proximo. 

jFttri.JjtjOhph  Ji^,  2h,  l!8t7.— -The  In- 
coQvenieDcieB  attending  some  of^ilie  exi/st* 


f   'f    J>  -Plluiti 
•  '  Ulj     li' 

ing  regulations  regarding  l!h«  uodt'Of^ 
drawing  regimental  pay  and  =  alJoittifiiBi  ' 
having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Oo- 
vemment,  the  Right  Hon.  the  VieaKPlPcu. 
i^fdcnt  in  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  ahn^: 
plifying  the  system  of  accounts,  is  pleased 
to  direct,  that  from  the  3l8t  of  December 
next,  pay  proper  for  all  classes  of  Euro> 
peans  shall,  in  like  manner  with  regimen* 
tal allowances,  be  drawn  in  arrears;  aod 
in  regard  to  European  oflScers>  the  whoU  • 
according  to  the  rateii  laid  down  in  the  an- 
nexed table,  which  in  (he  total  correspted 
exactly  with  those  noi<r  existing,  the  odcu* 
latldns  having,  for  gt^t^  acctnntciri  b#eii 
made  for  a  periled  of  fbttr  ybtM,  in' atdnt 
to  embrace  a  leap  yeAt,  '     >  ■ 

To  reinedy  6\h€i  itteoAVMieilcite  «om^ 
plained  of,  ahd  t6  s^tifd  U&iibrtnl^  of 
arrangement  in  th'u^t^r  folU,  payabstiMti^ 
and  other  documetits  of  a  dliUlW  nirtura,. 
and  thereby  (o  lesseii  the  fluttbtif  of  iV- 
trenchments  to  which  officelB  are  now  eou.' 
posed,'  his  Lordship  in  Couhdl  is'  pleased 
to  announce  to  the  army,  that  a  Work,  coo* 
taining  forms  of  sundry  documenta  ooiu 
nectedwith  the  pay  atld  audit  depaftmenti^ 
tables  of  pay  calculated  tot  tii6h'  day,  in 
months  of  28,  29,  30,  and  31  days,  and 
some  gieneral  rulte  for  the  guidancie  ^ 
officers,  is  now  und^  pr^pamtion,  and 
that  copies  of  it  will  be  distributed  to  every 
regiment  in  the  service.  Blank  fbrms  it 
muster  rolls  and  pay  abstracts  wiU  alsO'  be 
supplied  periodically  to  regiments  £rom 
the  lithographic  press,  at  rates  to  be  hareM 
after  ascertained,  and  under  rules  and  regw^ 
lations  which  will  be  laid  down  in  the  wofk 
above  alluded  to. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  re^irrence  af  aifcb 
frauds  as  have  recently  been  <Teported  to 
have  been  committed  on  tbe  J^rcaidcniey 
Pay  Office,  by  a  pay  serjean^  and  ttiMHIh 
ble  paymasters  to  check  the  'pay4Mll«-ftif 
troops,  companies,  and  establitihmentSy  in 
a  more  efficient  manner  than  can  now  be 
done  by  the  numerical  abstracts  of  the 
muster  rolls,  which  are  at  present  annexed 
to  pay  bills,  his  Lordship  in  Council,  ydi- 
Kcta,  that  on  and  afUr  the  lei  «f' Jeoiair^ 
next)  copies  of  mosux  /olte  shall  b<t  f^ 
nished  to  paymastent,  but  the  ceitidoatai^ 
numerical  abstract9  and  statement 'dP- 
in  the  originals,  are  to  b4&  omitted  In.  "tbe 
transcripts,  and  the  followiog  4^^*tt|fflgy^ 
aikbfttituted in thehr stead,  wt^\■  -y  .'.'■'■^-i 

I  do  declare  upon  honour,  that  iMf'  atlby^.lkV^ 
iSMthful  copy  pf  the  muster  toll  of  the . 
company,  or  establtohment,  as  tbv-eM 
of  the  redment,  takenat     '    '    «  .. 

nUonth  of         »  the  orlg&Ml  of  wlpcli.^at 
yeredtdllijeimirtetttigofllcer.  '  '      ' 

A.  B. 
Coimnaiiding  Troop,  or  Cett|Naiyi  %&- 
BXd^C.IX^A4^  •        E.F.  j-.i 


.  / 1 1}-, 


Aiudk  ZiilMgtitee.—Cakiai4i. 

,^    ,        rect  to  the  pa 

KT,  bf  tbe '  officer  -  coniRiaBdiDg  t 
'      Ac,    or,   in   the  erenl  of  o„<> 
r  more  being  detadwd,  by  die 

T^Jilt  of  Segimtnti^  Fay  and  jlUomanca  in  Saaat  Rupcet : 


»!»■, 


J  ArlUlery. 

IS  OTalry S.IU. 

^uol  ArtUitry. 
Colonel  or  Lieut.  Col.  ComtDmndant 
Ideul.  Colonel    i 

Captiin    , 


d-Ueulenant... 


Surgeon  

Seme  u  fool  artillery 

Eunq/ean  Infantry. 
ttegimental  Col.  or  LieuL  Col.  Com. 
Lieut.  Colonel 

Cepuin  or  Surgeon   

LieuteoBnt  or  Aiiiilant  Surgeon  •■■ 
Ensign    

JtfafiBi;  CavBlry. 
Colonel  or  Lieut.  Col.  Commandan 
Lieutenant  Colonel 

CMpuin  or  Surgeon 

Lieutenini  or  Assistant  Surgeon  ... 
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oTFonwiUius* 


.i*  OcoalidOMd  oBltea  at  artlllety  oi  European  lectaunU  tn  the  a 
half  tattaaad  tail  tmttgt,  and  hi  Ibst  oC  AlUubadrnilf  batu  ladtfT 

Blu  abvrtf  AjUabtS,  fan  batta  aod  rail  toitaga,  and  bckiw  that  itattou  luii  unn  «iiu  -nut  mnn 
«llbn«ip(I«ot  DuRiDum.  vharerallumacaliipeeWljraUDwidtDttaeutlUciTi         '' 

.  t  RHlincDtaloiloDCb  and llculEiunt.co1aneb«mmaDdant  are  allowed  full  batta  at  asTllalka-  i 
1  TnfuMt  oHIeeti,  I'hen  entftled  b*  the  regutatkni  to  bona  aUonaoce,  will  draw  fta  Rat  the  rata  tf 
SOSonat  Ru»n  a  month. 

fitet.alliiwaau  b  out  atloved  to  tbecbJef  englMerorad]ma»ti>f  iMinaan  lajanliona. 
Under   3  Temrr  trfvlct,    fli.  per  day,  or  Ri.  Kr   fl  A  per  monlh.  Indualng  la.  for  bona  allowaBa^ 
Abbve  1  nan'  aeivtce,  Im.    do.       c*      ml  19  n       do.  diL  do. 

,.  .AboHU        do.  12a.<k>,aTl(«iedo.  do.  dov. 

AhOTc  SO        do.  IH    do.       or       lUS  lu  0       do.  do.  do.      '       . 

♦  infeUlBgP«daT.orBi.r»»i.  pp.. per oMtaih deduOMl on aunnt  of  11a belD([  MhidaB' Ib-IW 

refnentx  to  tbe  i«ual  numbei  of  itft  !■  Ibawcaai.  aod  npnabbi  td  tlu  rtM  hanr  Wd.^iaWH.IPMMt 
3^a^^5^StlvT,^>Slw!!n^^^<l.d•,t  .titrit^       bhUW    .dniLtniiD    .ti-0  iiiii<l    .noiuri 
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BATTAUONS  OF  ooLUKDAuxi.  poie,  CottadL,  Fooree,  with  die  ilttioot  fai 

Head'-^uatte^    Ob^.  15»  l«a7.— With  Arracan,  CbittagoDg,  and  AmlMnt  Town* 

refertwcG  to  Gowrnment  G.  O.  of  28th  The  Berbampore  circle  will  contain  that 

ult.,  directing  the  Golundaose  on  this  es.  station,    Dacca,    Sylhet,    Jumalpore,   the 

tablishment  to  be  formed  hilo  two  bat-  posts  in  Assam,  and  Titalya. 

talions  ef  eight  companies  each,  the  Com-  — 

ihander-in-chief  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  annual  fractics  of  thk  AUTiLUEEr. 

the  Brst  eight  companies  of  the  present  6lh  Head- Quarters,    Oct.  31,  1827.  —  The 

or  Native  Battalion  of  Artillery  will  retain  annual  practice  of  the  artillery  wiU  com- 

their  present  numbers,    and  continue  to  mence,  at  the  several  stations  of  the  army, 

compos  the    6th  battalion.     The  other  on  the  1st  December  next,  excepting  at 

eight  companies  will  form  the  7th  battalion  Nusseerabad  and  Kumaul,  where  it  is  to 

of  artillery,  as  follows:  commence  on  the  Ist  January,  and  the 

9thcomp.6th  bat.  tobe  l8tcomp.7thbat.  following  movements  are  to  take  place, 

10th    ...     do 2d       do.  that  the  moving  parties  may  reach  their 

11th    ...     do 3d       do,  destination  by  the  above  dates. 

12th    ...     do 4th      do.  The  company  of  artillery  at  Dinapore 

13th     ...     do 5th      do.  ^jn  unite  with  the  company  at  Benares, 

14th    ...     do 6th      do.  for  the  purpose  of  practice  at  the  latter 

15th    •..     do 7th      do.  station,  and  the  general  officer  command- 

16th     •..     do 8lh      do.  ing  at  Dinapoor  will  determine  what  de- 

Fori  WiiUam,  Nov.  16,  1827. — With  re-  tails  are  to  be  left  behind  on  the  march  of 

ftrence  to  G.  O.  of  28th  Sept.  last,  sane-  the  company. 

tibning  the  formation  of  the  corps  of  Go.  In  all  practicable  cases  detached  detaili 
lundauze  into  two  battalions  of  eight  and  guns  at  outposts  are  to  join  the  head- 
companies  each,  the  following  staff  is  al-  quarters  of  their  respective  divisions  during 
lowed  fo  each  of  the  battalions.  the  practice  seasons. 

I  Adjutant,  and  1  interpreter  and  quar-  On  the  conclusion  of  the  practice,  the 

ter  master,  non-effective.  company  and  details  will  return  to  their 

1  Medical  officer,   1  serjeant-major,   1  respective  stations,  and   any  detachmenti 

qiuarter-master-serjeant,  1  drill  serjeant,  1  which  have  been  on  command  from  the 

havildar  major,   1  quarter. master  havildar,  headquarters  of  their  the  Golundauze  bat- 

1  drill  havildar,   1  drill   naick,  1  drum-  talions  for  a  period  exceeding  two  years, 

major,  and  1  fife-major,  effective.  will  then  be  relieved  as  fares  possible  from 

The  officer  holding  the  appointment  of  the  head-quarters  of  battalions, 

interpreter  to  the    artillery  regiment  at  — 

Di|m  Dum,    is    to    be    interpreter   and  provisions  io  europkan  soldixrt. 

quarter.master  to  the  battalion  of  Golun-  ^^j^f  IVUUam,   Nov.  23,   1827.— It  ap- 

dauze  at  that  station,  without  effecting  the  pearing  from  the  proceedings  of  a  special 

do^es  now  performed  by  him.  committee  of  experienced  officers  of  H.M.'s 

^""~  and  the  H.C.*s  service,  conveped  at  Fgrt 

soBBXRT  AND  MDRDER  OF  8IPAHKKS.  William,  for  the  purposc  of  instituting 

Head-Quarter,    Oct.  29,    1827.  —  The  arrangements  for  bettering  the  condition 

Commander-in-chief  has  reason  to  believe  and  promoting  the  comforts  of  the  £uro» 

that  the  Sipahees,  who  are  going  on  leave  pean  soldiery,  that  the  rations  distributed 

or  returning,  are  frequently  robbed  and  at  full  batta  stations  so  far  exceed  what  ia 

murdered  by  TJiugi,  through  a  neglect  of  requisite  as  to  prove  in  some  respects  in* 

the    precautions    which    single  travellers  jurious  to  the  men,  whilst  at  the  balf-bttUa 

ought  to  take ;  his  £xc.  desires  Uiat  tlie  stations  the  daily  allowance  of  provision^ 

attention  of  the  men  may  be  called  to  the  is  barely  adequate  for  their  support,  the 

General  Orders  o^  the  28th  April  1820,  Governor-general  in  Council,  at  the  re- 

on  thits'subject,  and  that  all  Sipahees  going  commendation  of  the  committ^,  has'be4n 

on  leave  may  Iks  warned  especially  against  pleased  to  fix  upon  a  medium  of  issue,  ap- 

travelling  by  night  and  carrying  money  plicable  to  the  circumstances  of  EuropoMi 

aljx^.ut  thdr  persons.  troops  in  quarters  at  all  the  stations  ^nder 

the  Bengal  presidency. 

,  sirrnilitxivniNO  svEovows.  2.  From  the  1st  of  January  neit,  tfaere- 

ISead'Quatiers,  Oct.  30^  1827.— With  a  fore,  at  Allahabad  and  all  stationa  b«k>w, 

view  to  dividr,  in  a  more  convenient  man-  and  from  the  same  or  any  other  dale  which 

iMnr>.  the  duty  which  i«  perfonne4  by  the  his  £zc.  the  Commander-ia-chief  ^n^  i^- 

sunerintending  surgeons  at   Barrackpore  sign  at  all  stations  above  that 'garrison,  dM» 

am"  *Bi^)iliinixnre,    the    Coiiimander-in.  following  scale  of  dally  iisiie  fo  to  ccciifi- 

cfaief  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the  following  tute  the  rations  of  the  European  titMiM 

irffn'ify  r*itf nrr  "'r^f,  in futun^ be  include  under  the.pretifjbDcy  of  Fort  WiUiam^  «n. * 

'tW«»«Alfe"diW»Will't6ntaltfthAt  t»lW^rtetU;^bj^j>^jqclijAg,  IJ^ 

•tation,  Dum-Duro,  CWnsurah,  Midna-  bread,  3  U>.  of  fire-wood,  I  citbci.  «r^*^ 


and*  uiitH  iiuilier  orders,  o.ne  draip  9nd 
ahatf  of  liquor. 

S.  An  additional  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
meat  jviU  be  aDowed  for  eaoh  ^lan  on  ser- 
vice,  or  when  mardiiog*  and  «Jso  in  a 
stationary  camp,  sboijld  such  increase  in 
that  situation  be  deemed  ncce$sary  by  the 
officer  commanding  the  troops  on  the  spot. 
This  addition,  it  is  to  be  understood,  is 
granted  on  the  consideration  that  greater 
bodily  exertion  will  require  more  nourish- 
ment, and  one  pound  and  a  quarter  it  is 
c;alculated  will  give,  allowing  for  bone, 
&.C.,  iU>out  one  pound  of  splidm^t. 
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CIVIL   APPOINTDHENTS, 

Nov.S.  Mr.  Rotert  Walker,  judge  .of  city  of 
Benares. 

Mr.  R.  N.  C.  UamiltoD«  magistrate  of  ditto. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Robertson,  judge  and  magjgtrate  of 
Futtahpore. 

Dec.  13.  Mr.  George  Gough,  vegtoter  of  sillah 
court  at  Tfpperah. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Alexander, assistant tomagistrateand 
to  collector  of  Hoqgly. 

20.  Mr.  R.  H.  Rattray,  a  puisne  judge  of  courts 
of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  Nizamut  Adaw« 
lut 

Mr.  H.  Tumbull,  first  judce  of  courts  of  ap- 
peal and  circuit  for  division  of  Calcutta. 

Mr.  R.  Walpole,  second  judge  of  ditto  ditto. 

Territorial  Department* 

Nov,  15.  Mr.  C.  J.  Davidson,  superintendant  of 
Eastern  et  Nanaingunge  division  of  salt  chokies. 

Mr.  J.  Drew,  collector  of  land  revenue  and  cus- 
toms at  Dacca. 

22.  Mr.  Thos.  Richardson,  collector  of  Tip- 
perah. 

29.  Mr.  G.  M.  Battoi,  assistant  to  commissioner 
atDehlee. 

Political  Department. 

Nov.  8.  Mr.  R.  N.  C.  Hamilton,  assistant  to 
agent  to  Governor-general  at  Benares. 

9.  Mr.  Gbas.  Fiaser,  principal  assistant  at  Sau- 

for  to  agent  to  Governor-general  |n  Saugor  and 
Sferbudda  territories. 

Mr.  Rich.  Macan,  principal  assistant  to  agent  to 
GovenuNT-geneial  in  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  terri- 
tories. 

16.  Mr.  C.  E.  Trevelyn,  extra  as9istant  to  resi- 
dent at  Delhi. 

23.  Mr.  E.  C.  Ravouhaw,  second  assistant  to 
xesident  at  Hyderabad. 

90.  Mr.  G.  T.  Lushington,  first  assistant  to  se* 
cretary  to  government  m  Secret  and  Political  de- 
partments. 

Dee.  7<  Mr.  T.  H.  Maddock,'agent  to  Governor- 
general  in  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories. 

14.  Mr.  C.  R.  Cartwright,  first  assistant  to  resi- 
dent at  Indore. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Ravenshaw,  first  assistant  to  resident 
at  Hyderabad. 

Mr.  J..R.  Colvin.  second  ditto  ditto. 

Capt  T.  Dickenson,  assistant  to  commistionen 
InArracan. 

General  Department, 

Bee.  7*  Mr.  Geo.  Swlnton,  chief  secretary  to 
government. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  secretary  to  govemmeot  in 
general  department 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  WUliam,  Nov,  9,.  1827>-^7M  N*  T.  Eau 
Thov.  Hptton  to  be^t.  from  S2d  Oct.  1827i  v, 
Komedydec; 

4aeh  N,L  Lieut.  Chas.  Qu\hi\e  to  ^  cv^X.  ot  a 


comp.,  and  Ens.  R*  P.  Alcock  to  'be  Ueut.,  fiom 
3d  Nov.  1827,  In  suc>  to  J.  Johnston  dec. 

lefExtra  N,I.  Ens.  J.  H.  HatchaU  to  be  lint, 
from  25th  Oct.  18^,  t.  Pollard  dec. 

60  Extra  N.I.  Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut  Alcz. 
Farquharson  to  be  capt  of  a  comp.,  and  Em.  H. 
W.  leacock  to  be  Ueut,  firom  6tii  Nov.  1«7,  ia 
sue.  to  Smith  dec 

Assist  Surg.  C.  S.  Curling  to  be  suxgeon.  Cum 
9th  Nov.  1827*  v.  Patterson  dec 

Lieut  F.  Abbott,  of  engineers,  to  be  ezeootfve 
engineer  o^  Neonuch  division  in  depastmcnt  of 
puDlic  works,  v.  Capt.  G.  TluHnaon  removed. 

Cadets  D.  H.  Brodie,  C.  R.  Brovne,  H>  Li 
Mesurier,  P.  Dick,  L.  Roaa,  and  C.  Slacke,  .aA- 
mitted  to  inf.,  and  prom,  to  ensigns.— Mr.  G. 
Sedgley,  admitted  an  assistant  suxg. 

Nov.  W.—65th  NJ.  Brev.  Capt  and  Lieut  R. 
W.  Wilson  to  be  capt  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens.  R.  L 
R.  Charteris  to  be  lieut,  from  9d  Nov.  1827»  ^ 
sue  to  Wollocombe  inyaU^i^ 

eoth  N.I.  Ens.  Chas.  Corfield  to  be  lieut,  tm 
15th  Aug.  1826,  V.  Rocke  struck  olT. 

^h  Extra  N.I.  Ens.  P.  Abbott  to  be  Ueot. 
fhnn  16th  May  1827,  v.  Tweedale  raaigned. 

Assist  Surg.  O.Wraytobesurg.,  y.  Hickman !•• 
tired,  with  rank  from  22d  Sept  1827,  t.  Reddiedsc. 

Cadets  F.  W.  Burkinyoung  and  Jaa  Bell  admi^ 
ted  to  infantry,  and  prom,  to  ensigna. 

Ens.  T.  G.  Blake,  G7th  N.L,  permitted,  at  kb 
own  request,  to  res^  service  oTHon.  Compioj. 

Lieut  C.  Bracken,  45th  N.L,  to  be  asubaviit 
in  Hon.  Company's  stud,  v.  Johnston  dec 

(J^Heere  appointed  to  dvil  StaHone.  Capt  H.  P. 
Carleton,  1st  Jkuqp.  Rcgt.  at  Hydenbad,  tntk 
12th  Oct— Capt  T.  Robinson,  64ih'N.I.,  sad 
Capt.  P.  Johmton,  5th  N.L,  at  Indor^  from  S6Ui 
Oct. 

Head-Quartere,  Oet.  31, 1827«— Lieut  CoL  Can. 
A.  Watson,  7th  L.C.,  app.  to  tempcMrary  iiwnmnH 
of  garrison  of  M<mghyr. 

Fort  Wmiam,  Nov.  23.^LIeut  R.  C.  JenkJii, 
61st  N.L,  permitted,  at  his  own  request,  to  wt- 
sign  aervice  of  Hon.  Company. 

Nov.  27<— Lieut  CoL  K.  Swvtteaham.  iofilii 
estab.,  nominated  to  charge  of  1st  or  Bmdwii 
Prov.  Bat,  during  absence  ot  Lieut.  CoL  -Biri. 

Nov.  iao.— 35#A  N.J.  Lieut  C.  W.  Cowley  to  It 
capt  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens.  Chas.  WyndlUm  tolt 
lieut,  from  20th  Nov.  1827,  in  sue  to  Mercer  dec. 

6\gt  N.I.  Ens.  James  Marshall  to  be  lieut,  ftoa 
23d  Nov.  1827,  v.  Jenkins  resigned. 

Assist.  Surf.  J.  T. 'Pearson  to  perftmn 
duties  of  civil  station  of  Jessoxe  during  * 
Assist  Suig.  Francis. 

Mai.  Jolm  Hunter,  50th  N.L,  to  officiate  «!•> 
culating  ofiicer  of  invalid  thannaha  in  district  of 
Behar,  during  absence  of  Blaj*  SpotUswood. 

Dec.  3.— Cadet  R.  Wright  admitted  to  intatiy, 
and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Dee.  7.—Ir{fimtry.  Maj.  C.  H.  Lloyd  to  belleat 
coL,  V.  Higgins  dec,  with  rank  frasn  3d  Scat 
1827,  V.  Stuart  dec 

aoth  N.L  Capt  A.  Shuldam  to  be  maL,  VeA 
T.  M*Sherry  to  be  capt,  and  Ena.  HTWilkiHai 
to  be  lieut,  fnHn  ad  Sept  1887,  y.  Uoyd  praau 

CantE.  J.Honeywood,  oommandkpf -Gov.  Ga^ 
ral's  body  guard,  to  be  a  member  of  BoarA  <f 
Superintendance  for  Breed  of  Cattle. 

Lieut  Fred.  Grote,  regt  ef  artIL,  to  bo  an  alio* 
de-camp  on  personal  dwf  of  Gov.  Gcnefd*  v. 
MaJ.  G.  S.  Crole  proceeding  to  Euic^m. 

Cadet  J.  J.  Poett  admitted  to  infimtry,  wd 
prom,  to  ensign. 

BfaJ.  R.  Braddon,  11th  L.  L,  orancteiad,  at  Ml 
own  request,  to  Invalid  estab.,  and  app.  to  Ctt> 
tagong  Pxov.  Bat 

Veterinary  Surg.  Jas.  Kerr,  permitted,  at 
m  reqnast,  to  zeslgn  service  or  Uoiu  Coonfl 


own 

tjth  NJ,  Capt  Abr.  Roberta  to  b»  maL,  ftoa 
S8th  Nov.  1826,  V.  Babies  prom. ;  LleutE.  Snthfl^ 
land  to  be  capt  of  a  company,  and  Ena.  R.  Cw- 
ford  (resigned)  to  be  lieut,  ftam  aeth  Nov.  MMb 
In  sue  to  Roberts  pcam. ;  and  Soo.  IL  WflioB  to 
be  lieut  firom  dOth  Dec  1936,  v.  CawIM  w- 
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S»th  N,I.  Ens.  N.  A.  Parker  to  be  lieut,  v. 
Baillie  retired,  with  rank  from  8tb  June  1^,  ▼. 
Turner  dec 

Anitt.  Sun.  C.  B.  Francis  t6  be  aurg.,  v.'  Far- 

S bar  retired;  with  rank  tram  9th  Nov.  1827,  v. 
tteraondec. 

Cadet  M.  Lushington  admitted  to  cavalry.-^ 
Cadet  T.  C.  Barrett  admitted  to  faifantry,  and 
prom,  to  ensign. 

Capt.  F.  J.  Stahiforth,  1st  L.  C,  permitted,  at 
his  own  request,  to  resign  service  of  Hon.  Com- 
pany. 

Den.  U^^lgt  L.C,  Lieut.  O.  R.  Croromelin  to  be 
capt.  of  a  troop,  and  Comet  G.  Reid  to  be^eut., 
from  7th  Dec  1827,  in  sue  to  Stainforth  re- 
•igned. 

llfA  N.L  Capt.  D.  G.  Scott  to  be  major,  Lieut. 
T.  Sewell  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens.  J.  E. 
Chcetliam  to  be  lieut.,  from  7th  Dec  1827,  in  sue 
to  Braddon  invalided. 

.  4flrft  N,I.  Lieut  J.  F.  Douglas  to  be  capt  of  a 
cromp.,  and  E^ns.  E.  P.  Bryant  to  be  lient,  from 
17th  Nov.  1827.  in  sue  to  PhUips  dec. 

6th  Extra  N.L  Ens.  H.  Cheere  to  be  lieut,  from 
3d  Dec.  1827.  v.  Kennedy  dec 

Surg.  Colin-Campbd!  to  be  surperlntending  sur- 
geon on  estab.,  v.  Reddle  dec 

Cadet  Wm.  Cookson,  of  cavafry,  promoted  to 
€omet 

Cadet  C.  Tait  admitted  to  infantry,  and  prom* 
to  ensign. 

Lieut  G.  M.  Shercr,  67th  N.L,  to  superintend 
works  at  Sulkea,  latrfy  under  charge  of  Lieut 
Joikins. 

Assist  Surg.  M.  Nisbct,  attached  to  civil  station 
of  bhahjchanpore,  permUted,  at  his  own  request, 
to  return  to  military  branch  of  service. 

Lieut  CoL  Com.  C.  Pagan.  56th  N.L,  to  be 
adjutant  general  of  army,  with  a  seat  at  Military 
and  Clothing  Boards,  v.  Lieut.  Col.  Watson,  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  Europe  on  furlough. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Dunlop  admitted  to  service  as  an 

assist  surgeou. 

Dec.  21.— Capt  T.  Dickinson,  Bath  N.L,  to  be 
assistant  to  commissioners  in  Arracan. 

1st  Extra  N.I.  Lieut  J.  P.  Hickman  to  be  capt 
of  a  comp.,  from  3d  July  1827,  v.  Sim  dec. ;  Ens. 
J.  A.  James  to  be  lieut,  v.  Hickman  prom.,  with 
tank  from  26th  Oct.  1027*  v.  Pollard  dec 

Lieut  Col.jC.  H.  Lloyd,  30th  N.L,  transferred, 
at  his  own  request,  to  invalid  estaf)..  and  opp.  to 
comnumd  of  16th  or  Bundlecund  Prov.  Bat 

Haad-QtutrterJt,  Nov.  29.--Lieut  Dixon  to  act  as 
adj.  to  43d  N.L,  during  Lieut  Mackintosh's  ill- 
ocss;  datedSlstOct 

Lieut  Foley  to  act  as  adj.  to  five  companies  of 
l<)th  N.L,  ordered  on  service;  dated  9th  Nov. 

BMHnga.  and  Removals  in  Cavalry,  Lieut  Col. 
Amoki  (lately  prom.)  to  2d  L.C;  Lieut  Col.- 
Reid.  from  2d  to  8th  do. ;  Lieut  CoL  Ilawtrey, 
ftom  8th  to  2d  do. ;  Lieut.  Col.  Thomson,  from 
3d  to  9th  do.;  Comet  Siddons  (lately  prom.),  to 
Sddo. 

PosHtifft  and  Removals  in  Medical  Department. 
Surg.  John  Turner,  from  Gist  N.L,  to  medical 
dumra  of  1st  and  2d  Euron.  regt  at  Agra ;  Surg. 
HaiObg,  from  2d  bat  artillery,  to  53d  N.L ;  Surg. 
R.  Paterson,  from  8th  to  26th  N.L;  Surg.  R. 
Tytler,  from  96th  to  e7th  N.L ;  Surg.  B.  W.  Mac 
Leod,  from  67th  to  8th  N.L ;  S'urg.  A.  Scott 
(latdy  prom.),  to  60th  N.L ;  Surg.  O.  Wray  (late- 
ly pram.),  to  2d  bat  artillery. 

yetffioary  Surg.  G.  Sedgley  posted  to  lOth  L.C. 

Assist  Sun.  Murray,  surgeon  to  C<nn.-in-chief, 
directed  to  afford  medical  assistance  to  officers  of 
general  staff  at  head-quarters,  and  to  assume  medi- 
cal  charge  of  his  Excellency's  escort 

MwvJOi— Oirfsto  t{f  Ca»airy  appointed  to  do  duty, 
C.  Y.  Baaett  and  J.  M.  Loughnan,  with  0th  L.C, 
Cawnpore ;  Wm.  Baker,  Edw.  Taylor,  and  Y.  F. 
T.  Turner,  <Kh  da,  SuUanpore,  Benares. 

JPMlgmt  tnpt^nted  to  do  duty.  J.  G.  B.  Paton, 
with  llth  N.I.,  Kumanl ;  G.  W.  Golding,  67th 
do.,  Dln^KMw;  Geo.  Brockman,  7th  da,  Berham- 
poret  Fred.  Lloyd,  96th  da,  Sultanpore  (Oude) ; 
w.  P.  Birneii.  I9th  da,  Nusserabad ;  Fred.  Sam- 
ler,  46th  da,  Dinraore;  W.  H.  Penrose,  4(Hhda, 
Dinapora;  J.*C}.  W.  Curtis,  3Bth  da,  Sultadpore 
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(Oude) ;  Thos.  Brodie,  40th  da,  Dlnapore:  /.  N. 
Marshal],  40th  da,  Dtaiapore;  T.  F.  H.  Peraber- 
ton,  40th  da,  Dhiapore ;  B.  W.  R.  Jenner,  96lh 
da,  Cawnpore;  Gea  Rankin,  67th  da*  Dina- 
pore;  D.  Gausscn,  26th  da,  Cawnpore;  J.  B. 
Murrell,  67th  do.,  Dlnapore. 

Dee.  1.— Lieut  Ludlow  to  act  as  a4}.  to  artOlery 
div.  in  Rajpootana,  v;  Lieut  Symons  proceeding 
on  sick  leave;  dated  31st  Oct 

Capt  Stoddart,  8th  L.C,  to  ofiBciate  as  dep. 
judge  adv.  gen.  to  Sirhind  div.  until  anival  of 
Lieut  Palmer ;  dated  lOth  Nov. 

-  Lieut  H.  McGcorge  to  officiate  as  interp.  and 
qu.  mast  to  7th  N.L,  during  absence  of  Lieut. 
Huddleston;  dated  12th  Nov. 

Dec.  6.— Lieut  Parker,  extra  aid-de-camp  to 
Comroander-hi-chicf,  directed  to  be  borne  on  esta- 
blishment as  aide-de-camp  during  Lient  CoL 
Dawkin's  employment  as  adj.  gen.  to  H.M.'s  foccea 
in  India,  or  imtu  further  orders. 

Dec.  6.— 1st  Europ.  Regt.  Lieut  W.  H.  Howard 
to  be  interp.  and  qu.  mast,  v.  Matthie. 

Rungpore  lAght  Infointry.  Lieut  J.  Matthie* 
1st  Europ.  R^,  to  be  adj.,  v.  Kennedy  dec 

Capt  G.  Thompson,  of  engineers,  directed  to 
join  corps  of  sappers  and  miners. 

Dec.  8.-- Assist  Surg.  W.  Donard  posted  to  64th 

Suig.  R.  Brown  removed  from  33d  to  6l8t  N.L 
Brev.  Capt  and  Adj.  H.  Lawrence  permitted,  at 

his  own  r^uest,  to  resign  adjutancy  of  2d  Nui^ 

sereebat 

Officers  returned  to  duty »  from  Eifrope.— Mi^.  R. 
W.  Baldock,  35th  N.L;  Capt.  W.  W.  Rees,  60th 
N.L ;  Lieut  W.  W.  Fraser,  8th  L.C. ;  and  Assist 
Surg.  T.  Inglis;  all  arrived  6th  Nov.  1827.— Lieut 
J.  R.  Blrrel,  llth  N.L;  arrived  5th  Nov.— Lieut. 
Wm.  Elliott,  27th  N.L ;  arrived  28th  Oct.— Lieut 
E.  E.  Isaac,  63a  N.L;  arrived  2d  Nov.— Capt  A. 
Syme.  67th  N.L;  arrived  13th  Nov.— Lieut  F. 
Beaty.  Ist  Europ.  Regt.;  arrived  28th  Nov.— 
Capt  Rod.  Mackenzie,  15th  N.L;  arrived  SOth 
Nov.— Lieut  F.  B.  Rocke,  5th  L.C. ;  arrived  3d 
Dec 

HIS  majesty's  forces. 

Head-Quarters,  Nov.  25.— Lieut  CoL  DawkJns* 
half  pay,  unattached,  to  officiate  as  adjutant 
general  to  H.  M.'s  army  in  India  untU  further 
orders,  v.  Lieut  CoL  Macdonald  dec 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. — Nov.  9.   Capt  John  Grant,  06th. 
N.L,  for  health.— Lieut T.K.DalrympIe,  7th N.L, 
for  health.— 16.  Lieut.  CoL  Com.  H.  Bowen,  61st 

N.L,  for  health Cant  T.  Reynolds,  63d  N.L* 

for  health.— Lieut  S.  W.  Fennii^;,  regt  of  artlL, 
for  health.— Lieut  R.  H.  Miles,  1st  N.L,  for 
health.— Lieut  J.  B.  Fenton,  67th  N.L,  for  health. 
— Surg.  Jonath.  Fallowfleld,  on  jprivate  aflhirs.— 
Lieut  G.  F.  M'Clintock,  4th  L.C.,  on  ditta-^ 
Lieut  Geo.  C  Smith,  3d  L.C.,  for  health.— 23. 
Lieut  Col.  A.  Lindsay,  regt.  of  artlL,  on  private 
affairs.— M^).  J.  T.  Baldwin,  22d  N.L,  on  ditta 
—Capt  H.  B.  Henderson,  8th  N.L,  dep.  assist 
com.  gen.,  on  ditta— CaptH.  Ross,  42d  N.L,  offic 
-assist  adj.  gen.,  on  ditta— Lieut  E.  S.  Lloyd» 
41)th  N.L,  for  health.— Assist  Surg.  J.  Loem«  foe 
health.— 30.  Lieut  Col.  C.  Bowyer,  69th  N.L,  oa 
private  aftHirs.- Maj.  H.  D.  Showers,  4th  Extra 
N.L,  for  health.— CaptG.H.  Johnstone,  S6th  N.L» 
for  health.— Lieut  H.T.  C  Kerr,  39th  N.L,  super- 
intendent of  cadets,  for  health.— Dec.  7*  Lieut 
CoL  W.  C  L.  Bird,  invaUd  estab.,  on  private  af- 
fairs.— Lieut  J.  Milner,  9th  L.C,  for  health.—. 
Capt.  G.  S.  Blundell,  61st  N.L,  on  private  afSdrs. 
— Lieut.  E.  Malone,  9th  L.C,  on  ditta — Lieut 
C  H.  Wiggins,  regt.  of  artlL.  for  health.— Lieut 

C.  Baseley,  61st  NTl,  for  health 14.  Lient  CoL 

W.L.  Watson,  27th  N.L,  adj.  gen.  of  army*  oa  pri- 
vate affairs.— Capt  J.Barclay,  4th  L.C,  iOKhmMu 
—Lieut.  D.C  Keiller,  6th  N.L.  for  health.— Uent. 
T.  Polwhelc,  42d  N.L,  for  health.— 21.  Lieut  CoL 
C  H.  fiahies,  60th  N.L,  for  health.— Assist  Surg, 
a  Snkith,  for  health.-Capt  N.Wallaoa,  Nd  N.L, 
on  private  affairs  (to  embark  at  Bombay).— Assist 
Commissary  C.  FeUwick,  of  Ordnance  depart- 
ment 

7V>  Sfi^jfopotv.— Nov.  23.  Ens.  T.  Ramisy,  89d  * 
N.I.;  for  sfat  months,  for  health. 
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719  Oapt  of  Oood  HofM.— Nov.  fA  Cspt  J.  M. 
A.  Lucai ,  S4th  N.I.,  for  befllth  (eventnaliy  to  En- 


xape)^^DBc  7.  CapL  W.  Cunningham,  gar.  storo- 
Jteeper  of  Fort  William,  for  health.— 10.  Capt.  A. 
lioinas,  lit  N.I.*  for  ei^teen  months  for  health. 
—21.  Lieut.  CoL  Com.  W.  Hopper,  regt.of  artiL, 
ditto  ditto. 


LAW. 

SiTPAKMC  CotTRT,  November  14,  15,  16. 

Rev.  Jas.  Bryce,  D»D,y.  Samuel  Smith, 
This  was  an  action  against  the  proprietor 
of  the  Hurkaru  newspaper  for  a  libel  pub- 
lished in  that  paper  on  the  12th  March 
last,  as  follows : 

"  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  prominent 
part  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce  takes  in  the  discussion  of 
p<ditlcal  questions,  and  in  all  those  multifarious 
topics,  with  which  the  editor  of  a  public  journal 
is  daily  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  would  naturally 
conjecture  that  the  time  which  intervenes  between 

eis  stated  weekly  duties  would,  as  becomes  a 
uine  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  church 
employed  in   either  viiitmg  the  distressed,  in 


X 


ttructmg  the  unenlightened,  or,  in  fine,  in  pro- 
moting the  general  spiritual  well-being  of  his 
flock.  The  reverse  of  the  medal,  however,  will 
present  a  faithful  representation  of  tjie  nature  of 
those  secular  pursuits  to  which  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman devotes  his  attention  and  his  time.  Yet 
this  man  professes  to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  to  teach  his  precepts,  to 
inculcate  his  spirit,  and  to  promote  hannony, 
charity,  and  Christian  love  1" 

The  plaintiff  now  demurred  to  thirteen 
pleas  advanced  by  the  defendant  in  justifi- 
cation. 

;  Mr.  X.  Clarke  contended  that  the  pleas 
were  bad  in  law,  and  that  from  their 
vagueness  and  generality  no  issue  could 
be  taken  on  them.  It  would  shorten  the 
business  for  the  court  if  he  stated,  that  to 
him  it  appeared  that  the  thirteen  pleas 
zbight  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  the 
five  first,  the  four  next,  and  the  four  last. 
The  five  first  charged  generally,  that  the 
plaintiff,  being  a  clergyman,  had  for  two 
years  previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
libel  been  a  proprietof  of  a  newspaper  and 
magazine  ;  that  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussion  of  political  questions, 
and  in  those  multifarious  topics,  in  which 
the  editor  of  a  public  journal  is  daily  in 
the  habit  of  dealing,  and  that  he  occupied 
the  time  which  intervened  between  his 
stated  weekly  duties  in  taking  a  promi. 
lient  part,  &c.  &c.  The  four  next  pleas 
set  out  certain  articles,  which,  it  alleged, 
were  published  in  the  newspaper,  of  which 
it  was  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  was  pro- 
prietor, during  a  space  of  two  years  pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  the  libel,  and, 
in  this  respect  only,  was  rather  less  vague 
than  the  first  class  of  pleas.  The  last  four 
pleas  he  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the 
first  five,  except  that  they  introduced  a 
new  HUegation  ;  namely,  *'  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  considered  and  connected  with 
divers  persons,  to  wit,  &c.  in  various  mer- 
'dintile  transactions,  and  purchases  of  mer- 


plaintiff  as'nich  minister',  in  viating  the 
'distressed,  instructing  the  uDenligliteiwd, 
and  promoting  the  general  hannony  and 
well-being  of  his  flock."  It  was  tme, 
that  every  plea  varied,  but  he  felt  confi- 
dent he  could  shew  that  there  were  certain 
objections,  which  would  be  found  appli- 
cable to  every  one  of  the  five  fir4tj  anoUier 
set  to  the  four  next,  and  another  to  the 
four  last.  There  were  also  distinct  objec- 
tions to  each,  but  he  should  prefier  apply- 
ing the  demurrers  to  the  pleas  according 
to  these  classes. 

Some  discussion  as  to  the  proper  course 
of  proceeding  here  took  place  between  the 
court  and  bar. 

Mr.  Clarke  then  proceeded  in  the  legal 
argument,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Qt- 
land  on  the  same  side ;  the  two  gentlemen 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  14th. 

The  Advocate  General  then  addressed 
the  court  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  in  sup- 
port of  the  pleas  in  justification,  contending 
that  the  demurrers  were  not  sustainable. 
He  particularly  contended,  that  the  rule 
of  law,  stated  in  "  Johnson  and  Stuart," 
was  applicable  to  this  case ;  namely,  that 
there  were  several  instances,  where  a  ge- 
neral charge  was  suflScient  even  in  an 
indictment,  such  as  charges  of  barratry, 
pr  keeping  a  common  bawdy-house,  that 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25 
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icllMiildtze  for  sale^  which  said  several  pur- 
'  s6Sb^  engagement,  and  secuVat  emipXwj- 
ihents,  in  the  plea  mentioned,  Nvete  ca\c\x-  »    .        .  «  ^    .  v 


and  59  in  2  Atk.  339,  it  is  said,  that  in 
the  case  of  an  indictment  for  keeping  a 
common  bawdy-house,  without  charging 
any  particular  fact,  though  the  charge  be 
genera],  yet  at  the  trial  the  prosecutor 
may  give  in  evidence  particular  facts,  and 
the  particular  time  of  doing  them ;  the 
same  rule  as  to  keeping  a  common  gam- 
ing house.  So  a  general  charge  for  keep- 
ing a  disorderly  house  was  held  sufilcient, 
2  Barr.  1232.  The  learned  counsel's 
speech  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  Hth 
and  part  of  the  1 5th. 

Mr.  Dickens,  on  the  same  side,  on  the 
16th,  argued  that  the  plaintiff  could  not 
take  advantage  of  an  original  defect  in  the 
pleadings,  and  demurred  to  the  declara- 
tion iuelf,  on  the  ground  that  the  publi- 
cation complained  of  was  not  libellous. 

Mr.  Clarke  rose  to  reply,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  court. 

Tlie  Chief  Justice  (Sir  C.  Grey)  com- 
menced his  judgment  by  shewing  the  rea- 
son of  the  different  rules  of  law  as  appli- 
cable to  the  general  issue,  and  to  a  justi. 
fication.  He  said,  that  to  allow  a  defen- 
dant to  put  in  a  justification  on  vague  and 
general  grounds,  would  be  monstrous, 
and  destructive  of  every  principle  in  the 
constitution  of  society.  It  was  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple of  law,  that  in  a  justification  a  de- 
fendant  is  bound  to  acquaint  the  plaintifi' 
with  the  facts  which  he  means  to  prove, 
vcv^Vo  "^wvxyv^ai^  la  an  issuable  form,  with 
lih^  «BECD!&   c.«cN»ccft.^  >k\vv(^  ^^Qfe   cnxninal 
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due  specification  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance. His  Lordship  then  read  the 
libel,  and  said  that  no  man  of  common 
sense  and  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage could  affix  any  other  meaning  to 
the  sentence — <<  Yet  this  man  professes  to 
be  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in 
his  footstep?,  &c."  than  as  charging  the 
plaintiff  as  professing  to  be  a  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whilst  he  was  not  so,  but 
the  reverse,  and,  that  as  a  clergyman,  he 
not  only  neglected  his  duties,  but  did 
what  was  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  a  clergyman.  To  justify  this  libel,  it 
"was  incumbent  on  the  defendant  to  shew 
specifically  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
pursuits  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  en- 
gaged, and  that  they  were  inconsistent 
with  his  profession.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
Christian  may  be  an  editor  or  proprietor 
of  a  periodical  publication,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  in  a  clergyman 
being  so. 

Mr.  Tufionj—Yfe  have  not  gone  that 
length. 

Chief  Ju^ice.'^It  is  an  absurdity  to  say 
otherwise.  There  is  perhaps  no  more 
effectual  means  of  diffusing  knowledge 
and  instructing  the  ignorant  than  by  pe- 
riodical publications,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  draw  any  distinction  between 
a  newspaper  and  any  other  periodical  pub- 
lication. We  have  here  an  allegation, 
that  the  plaintiff  is  proprietor  and  manages 
a  newspaper,  and  enters  into  political  dis- 
cussions and  writes  on  all  those  multifa- 
rious topics,  with  which  the  editor  of  a 
public  journal  is  daily  in  the  habit  of 
dealing.  There  can  be  nothing  more  vague 
than  this.  It  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
fendant to  state  what  those  discussions  are. 
Here  he  only  states  that  they  are  political 
and  multifarious.  No  information  is  given 
to  the  plaintiff.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  a  justification  of  this  sort,  Uiat  we  have 
a  specification  either  of  the  quantity  of 
time,  or  of  the  nature  and  qualify  of  the 
writings.  We  have  neither.  There  is  no 
specification  of  time  ;  it  is  merely  said 
that  he  employed  the  time  that  intervened 
between  his  stated  weekly  duties ;  it  is 
not  said  whether  he  employed  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  each  day  or  every  hour.  As  to 
quality  there  is  nothing  specifically  stated. 
The  only  other  argument  employed  by 
defendant's  counsel  is,  that  where  em- 
ployment is  general,  that  the  mere  charge 
is  sufficient.  A  case  has  been  put  which 
I  was  astonished  to  hear  from  counsel 
who  come  to  defend  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper :  they  have  likened  this  case  to  that 
of  a  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame,  or  a 
connnon  scold. 

Mr.  Tur<on.— We  did  not  liken  it,  my 
lord :  we  said  the  same  rule  of  law  was 
applicable. 

0urf  Jttstice.-^Bui  it  is  not  applicable ; 
end  you  must  liken  it  to  this  case  before 


you  can  apply  it.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  consider  the  duties  of  an  editor  admit  of 
any  such  comparison,  and  it  is  strangs 
that  it  should  come  from  those  who  defend 
an  editor ;  but  the  charge  of  being  an 
editor  of  a  newspaper  is  not  of  the  same 
nature  surely.  I  have  a  different  idea  of 
a  newspaper  proprietor  or  editor;  and 
certainly  not  so  low  an  idea,  as  to  think 
there  is  any  parallel  between  an  imputa- 
tion of  being  in  that  situation,  and  an 
imputation  of  being  a  common  scold,  or^ 
keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame.  I  have 
known  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land who  have  conducted  periodical  pub- 
lications with  honour  to  themselves  and 
credit  to  the  country,  and  I  can  refer  to 
an  instance  of  it  in  the  British  Critic, .  I 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  editor  or 
proprietor  of  a  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly 
publication.  Perhaps  the  latter  may  oc* 
cupy  more  of  the  editor's  time.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  improper  or  unbecom- 
ing the  character  of  a  clergyman  in  being 
the  conductor  of  a  periodical  publication^ 
nor  any  thing  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity, or  with  a  follower  of  that  religion 
being  in  that  situation. 

Sir  John  Franks  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  plea  was  insufficient  to  justify  the 
charge.  The  manner  in  which  plaintiff 
occupied  his  time  is  not  stated.  The  rule 
of  law  is,  that  the  court  must  have  the 
fact  or  instrument  charged,  specifically 
before  them.  His  lordship  referred  to 
Buller*s  Nisi  Prius,  Here  the  acts  charged 
are  not  specified,  and  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  the  plea  is  not  sufficient  and 
ought  not  to  be  supported.  The  authorities 
cited  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  parti- 
cularly the  case  of  <'  J.  Anson  and  Stuart,*' 
are  most  strictly  applicable.  And  while 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  facts  in  the  plea, 
it  is  not  possible  to  aid  by  intendment. 
The  plaintiff  is  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
quire how  the  time  of  a  clergyman  of  that 
church  should  be  employed  ;  it  must  of 
course  be  employed  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  clergyman  of  any  other  cfaurdi  ;  but 
while  he  is  charged  with  misconduct  there 
is  no  specification  of  that  misconduct, 
and  we  cannot  aid  the  plea  by  intend- 
ment. The  presumption  of  law  is  that 
the  plaintiff  performs  his  duties.  The 
more  sacred  the  duties,  tlie  presumption  is 
the  stronger  that  the  duties  are  conscien- 
tiously performed  :  to  presume  otherwise 
would  be  unchristian.  The  allegation  of 
fact  here  is  insufficient,  and  not  to  be 
aided.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  demurrer 
is  good. 

Sir  Edward  Ri/an. — I  am  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  is  clearly  not  a  good  plea. 
It  was  clear  that  the  sting  of  the  libel 
was  in  the  last  paragraph.  He  agreed 
with  the  Chief  Justice,  that  the  defend- 
ant   ought    either  to  have  pointed  out 
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the  qwtniUi/  of  time  employed,  or  the 
^uaUttf  or  nature  of  the  writings  inconsis* 
tent  with  Christianity.  His  lordship 
thought  the  libel  referred  more  to  the 
nature  of  the  writings,  than  to  the  time 
employed.  The  libel  commenced  with— 
**  Persons  unacquainted  wi^  the  nature^ 
&c.*'— Again  :  <*  the  reverse  of  the  medal» 
ftc,"  if  it  meant  any  thiiig,  could  only 
mean  that  the  plaintiff's  conduct  was  the 
reverse  of  what  a  clergyman's  should  be* 
Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  libel 
was  rather  unintelligible  in  some  parts, 
and  indeed,  according  to  strict  criticism, 
perfect  nonsense ;  yet  the  author  had  used 
words  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  mean- 
ing ;  but  on  the  whole  he  thought  it  re- 
ferred to  the  nature  of  the  writings ;  but 
look  at  the  time — there  is  no  specification 
—it  may  be  weekly  or  monthly.  The 
plaintiff  might  have  proceeded  by  indict- 
ment: his  only  object  in  preferring  this 
method  must  have  been  to  clear  his  cha- 
racter, by  leaving  the  defendant  to  provq 
the  trutib. 

Mr.  Turton  said,  that  was  generally 
taken  as  the  reason  at.  home,  but  it  was 
different  here.  If  the  plaintiff  had  pro- 
ceeded by  indictment  it  must  have  .gone 
to  a  jury,  which  the  plaintiff's  object  was 
to  avoid. 

Sir  Edward  Ilyan,^~^l  don't  think  so. 

(A  conversation  here  took  place  between 
Mr.  Turton  and  the  Chief  Justice  on  this 
point.) 

Sir  Edward  Ryan, — It  is  clear,  4hat  the 
time  employed  Js  not  sufficiently  specified. 
And  as  to  the  nature  of  the  writing  or 
employment,  nothing  could  be  more  wide. 
It  is  impossible  the  plaintiff  could  know 
bow  or  what  to  defend.  The  demurrer 
must  be  allowed. 

December  14. 

Afauk  Moy,  Lumjaw,  and  Alowjh  three 
Chinese,  were  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
one  of  their  countrymen,  named  Loaung, 
on  the  12th  August.  They  were  to  1^ 
executed  on  the  7th  January,  along  with 
Attang,  a  Malay,  convicted  on  the  15th 
Dec.  of  the  murder  of  another  Chinese. 

December  18, 

At  the  general  gaol  delivery  this  day, 
Rampersaud  Ghose,  committed  for  perjury, 
on  appearing  to  justify  bail  (see  p.  506), 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transporta- 
tion ;  and  John  Cornelius  Ham  and  Jane 
Higgins,  convicted  of  a  cruel  assault  on  a 
poor  female  who  resided  with  them  (see 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  598),  were  discharged,  owing 
to  their  inability  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  court ;  the  judge  recommended 
the  latter  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
victim  of  their  acts. 

The  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  at  the 
close  of  their  lqJi>ours,  delivered  an  address 


.to  .the  bench  which,  it  is  'allggied  »  dK 
jGpvemment  GaxeUCf  was  dissented  htm 
}>y  a  <<  Ifurge  proportion  '*  of  the  jvj, 
wherein  a  complaint  wiu  made  ifpuoit  lie 
fiosts  of  law  proceedio^.and  the  eioriii- 
tance  of  the  fees  paid  to  the  offieen  of  Ik 
^urt.  The  Chief  Justlpe  delivered  •  long 
speech  in  reply,  obsenriog^  that  altboeg^ 
he  concurred  in  most  of  tbe  opimooi  cs- 
pressed  in  the  address,  yet  it  was  a  ao^ 
of  application  not  recognized  by  law ;  wd 
jalthough  he  was  desirous  of  improviig 
the  constitution  of  the  co^rt,  and  did  si^ 
fis  opportunities  occurred,  be  could  not 
pledge  himself  to  attempt  such  a  g/saad 
inquiry  as  was  suggested  ia  tfaeaddram 
When  such  an  inquiry  became  nectmiy, 
it  was  specially  provided  for  by  the  Icgidr 
tore  in  the  S7th  Geo.  III.  c.  142,  see.^ 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  wen  en^ 
powered  to  call  upon  the  Chief  Juliee 
to  institute  an  inquiry,  whidi  was  to  be 
completed  in  concurrence  with  the  g»* 
▼ernment. 

MISCELLANEOU& 

AFFAI&S   IN   AVA. 

The  Irawadi  steam- vessel  returned  ta 
the  presidency  on  Friday  last  from  Ran- 
goon, having  on  board  bullion  in  value 
between  eleven  and  twelve  lacs,  in  part  of 
the  third  instalment  of  twenty-five  lacs; 
tbe  rest  was  in  course  of  collection.  Tbe 
Enterprize  arrived  in  the  Rangoon  river 
on  tbe  day  that  the  Irawadi  quitted,  tbe 
10th,  and  was  to  proceed  for  orders  to 
Moal  Mein.  We  are  happy  to  learn  tbit 
the  best  possible  understanding  continuei 
to  prevail  between  the  British  and  Bunni 
authorities,  and  the  Woongyee  shews  everj 
disposition  to  maintain  a  friendly  inte^ 
course. 

Mr.  Maingy,  the  commissioner,  had  ar- 
rived at  Moal  Mein,  and  had  visited  a 
harbour  reported  to  exist  on  the  Palagyooo 
side  of  the  river.  The  troops  at  Moal  Meia 
continued  unusually  healthy,  although  tbe 
rainy  season  had  been  extraordinary  se- 
vere.— Col,  Gov.  Gaz.t  Oct*  22. 

A  survey  of  the  old  channel  leading 
direct  to  Moal  Mein,  had  been  made  in 
tbe  beginning  of  September ;  it  was  found 
to  be  from  five  to  six  hundred  yards  broad, 
with  a  depth,  in  general,  of  five  to  three 
fathoms  at  low  water,  and  free  from  rodcv 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  united  stresn, 
about  seven  miles  below  Mt>al  Mein,  on 
the  Palagyoon  side  of  the  river,  an  eu 
cellent  side  has  been  discovered  for  a  har- 
bour and  for  tlie  construction  of  docks. 
The  facilities  of  access  thus  discovere4 
will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation and  resources  of  Moal  Mein.— ids 
Oct*  25. 


EXCURSION    INTO    TAKTARY. 

We  have  lately  been  favoured  with  soot 
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^otice&of  a  visit  lately  made  to  the  pass  of 
Oota  Dhoora,  on  the  Jawahir  frontier, 
which  bad  never  been  before  visited  by  any 
JSiuropeans.  It  lies  on  the  road  to  Ger- 
tokh,  the  prfndpal  frontier  mart,  and 
■bout  a  day's  march  beyond  Milam,  the 
northernmost  station  of  the  Jawahir  Bho- 
teaa.  Capt.  Heiiiert,  the  superintendent 
of  the  mineralogical  survey  in  the  Hima- 
laya, afler  baviifg  reaciied  Milam,  over  a 
jooiost  difficult  and  dangerous  route,  was 
prevented  from  proceeding  by  iodisposi' 
ftion ;  but  his  assistant,  Capt.  Monson,  ad- 
vanced to  the  pass,  which  proved  to  be  the 
loftiest  yet  vuited,  being  17,780  feet  above 
the  aea.  Between  this  and  Gertokh  there 
•re  several  ridges,  of  nearij  equal  eleva* 
fion,  .to  be  crossed,  and  the  whole  is  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  the  road  being,  for  one 
march  on  this  side  of  the  pass,  more  than 
1,000  feet  above  the  line  at  which  shrubs 
of  any  kind  are  found.  The  road  is  prac- 
ticable only  for  about  two  months  in  the 
year ;  during  the  rest  it  is  blocked  up  by 
snow.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of 
the  journey,  however,  the  pass  is  the  most 
frequented  throughout  the  whole  range  by 
the  Tartar  traders.  It  is  computed  that 
above  7,000  sheep,  the  only  beasts  of  bur- 
then used  in  the  Himalaya,  pass  over  this 
mountain  annually,  importing  about  nine 
or  ten  thousand  maunds  of  salt  and  borax. 
m^CaU  Gov*  Gaz,,  Dec.  3. 

TSMFXRATU&E  OV   MANIFUR. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  registers  of 
the  temperature  at  Manipur  for  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August  last:  tlier 
show  a  sensible  difference  from  the  climate 
we  experience  in  Calcutta  during  the  same 
period,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  the  benefit 
Manipur  derives  from  its  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  2,634  feet.  In  the  middle  of 
June,  the  highest  range  of  the  thermometer 
was  from  87°  to  90°,  but  it  immediately 
Cell,  and  throughout  July  and  August 
rarely  exceeded  80°  :  the  average  of  Au- 
gust is  78°— Co/.  Gov.  Gaz,,  Oct,  18, 

NAUTICAL    NOTICE. 

£xtnictfrom  the  log  of  the  George  Can- 
ning t  Clark,  from  London : 

The  ship  George  Canning,  on  the  17th 
September  1827,  3  vm.,  civil  time,  steering 
&£.  by.  £.  fresh  gale  from  westward,  ob- 
served  the  water  decidedly  of  a  greenish 
coot,  as  J  if  we  were  in  sounding  latitude, 
the  preceding  noon,  39°  40'  S.,  long.  26° 
43'  £.0  by  lunar  d[>seryation  of  the  15th 
inst.,  brought  forward  by  chronometer. 
At  8  A.U.  of  the  18tb  September,  the  offi- 
cers remarked  to  me  they  thought  we  were 
in  soundings ;  the  water  was  then  much 
more  discoloured  than  the  day  before.  At 
noon  we  hove  to,  and  sounded  in  86  fa- 
thoms ;  very  fine  sand  with  some  reddish 
specks.     J  am  of  opinion,  if  we  sounded 


at  8  A.M.,'  we  should  have  iiad  has  water, 
as  the  water  was  most  discoloured  at  tbst 
time ;  but  having  found  the  thennometer 
^°  higher  in  the  water  than  in. the  air,.,  wsp 
what  hindered  roe  from  heaving-to  at  8 
o'clock.  At  5  P.M.  sounded  to  agaiiiy  and 
struck  bottom  at  100  fathoms,  hard  rodcy 
bottom,  with  rotten  ground  ;  the  wster  «t 
that  time  had  nearly  resumed  its  dark  bloc 
colour  again.  I  have  called  this  Panning 
Bank,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  positioa 
being  nearly  correct,  as  having  mads^tbi 
island  of  Amsterdam  and  St.  Baul  ins  Clie 
5th  October;  our  chronometer  was  tea 
miles  to  eastward,  and  lunar  one.  to  wasU 
ward. 

(Signed)    Jamxs  Clabic, .ComnwndiW. 

CIVIL  SBBVICE  ANNUITY  TJSVBL 

The  following  extracts  from  a  despatdl 
received  from  the  Hon.  Court  of  Direor 
tors,  under  date  30th  May  1827,  are.pub.- 
lished  for  the  Information  of  the  subr 
scribers  to  the  Civil  Service  Anninty 
Fund.  i 

By  order  of  the  Managers, 

J.  A.  DoBii^  $xa« 
Civil  Service  Annuity  Fund  Office^ 
Nov.  8,  1827. 

Recommendation  of  the  Fund  Committee, 
that  civil  servants,  after  a  residence  ni 
twenty  years,  if  absolutely  prevented  by 
illness   from   completing  the  required 
term  of  twenty-two  years,  should,  be 
deemed  qualified  to  accept  annuities. 
"  We  cannot  acquiesce  in  thisrecom- 
mendation,  because  we  consider  it  neces- 
sary strictly  to  adhere  to  that  clause  of  the 
regulations  which  prescribes,  as  the  indis« 
pensable  qualification  of  on  annuitant,  that 
he  shall  have  been  twenty>five  years  in 
the  civil  service,  and  have  resided  in  India, 
in  that  service,  the  full  term  of  twenty, 
two  years." 

As  to  the  time  passed  at  Hertford  Cdlege*. 
"The  period  of  service  commences  with. 
the  date  of  appointment  as  a  writer.     Tbft 
period  of  residence  from  the  date  of  ar- 
rival at  the  presidency ;  consequently,  no 
part  of  the  time  passed  at  the  college  of 
Haileybury  can  be  computed  in  the  period 
cither  of  service  or  of  residence." 
As   to  the  period  when  a  civil  serraat 
should  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  accept  the  annuity,  and  aho 
as  to  the  date  from  which  the  annuity 
should  commence. 

'<  In  framing  the  regulations  and  calcu- 
lations of  the  fund,  we  deemed  it  expedient 
to  fix  a  uniform  period  at  which  the 
annuities  should  commence  ;  the  1st  of 
May  in  each  year  was  accordingly  fixed,' 
that  being  the  date  at  which  all  our  other 
financial  transactions  are  considered  to  be- 
gin. It  is  now  proposed,  that  *  any  mem- 
ber about  to  retu-e  on  the  annuity,  and  so 
desirous,  ahnll  ]i)e  peni|itted  to  resign  tha. 
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service  on  any  day  of  the  sii  months 
previous  to  the  1st  of  May  of  each  year, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  official 
year,  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  an  annuity,- 
increased  by  a  sum  proportionate  to  the 
period  that  shall  have  elapsed  between  the 
dfite  of  his  resignation  and  the  1st  of  May 
of  such  year,  his  payment  to  be  propor- 
tionately increased  so  as  to  cover  the 
broken  period  ;'  but  as  the  adoption  of 
tliis  su^estion  would  not  only  tend  to 
complicate  the  accounts  of  the  Fund,  but 
would  also  subject  us  to  an  additionid 
charge  for  so  much  of  the  annuities,  pre- 
viously to  the  1st  of  May,  as  would  be  de- 
rived from  our  contribution  to  the  Fund) 
we  must  decline  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
posed arrangement.  We  have  no  objec- 
jection  to  the  1st  of  November  being 
fixed  as  the  date  upon  which  servants 
having  had  the  first  offer  of  annuities,  to 
commence  on  the  first  of  the  following 
May,  and  not  having  signified  their  ac- 
ceptance of  such  annuities,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  relinquished  all  claims  to 
them  for  that  year. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  regulation  which  requires,  that  a 
servant  having  signified  his  acceptance  of 
an  annuity,  shall,  nevertheless,  forfeit  his 
right  to  it  if  he  fail  to  resign  the  service  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  July  of  the  year  with 
which  the  annuity  may  be  appointed  to 
commence.** 

Declaration  of  the  acceptance  of  an  an- 
nuity to  be  upon  honour, 
**  We  approve  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion requiring  that  *'  declaration  of  the 
willingness  of  any  subscriber  to  take  the 
annuity  shall  be  stated  upon  honour," 
Proposed  clause  to  allow  the  Court  to 
appoint  annuitants  members  of  Council. 
.  *'  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  this 
provision ;  nothing  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Annuity  Fund  can  preclude  us  from 
appointing,   as  members  of  council,  any 
persons  possessing  die  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  Legislature." 

Appointment  of  managers. 
**  We  do  not  object  to  the  proposed  ad- 
dition to  the  1 7th  clause,  viz.  <  the  mana- 
gers shall  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting, 
to  be  bolden  on  the  1st  day  of  January  in 
each  year;'  it  being  always  understood, 
that  it  is  not  competent  to  the  general 
meeting  to  disturb  the  arrangement  pro- 
vided for  in  the  former  part  of  the  clause, 
by  which  four  of  the  nine  managers  are 
*ex-qfficio  the  chief  secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, the  accountant-general,  the  sub- 
treasurer,  and  the  civil  auditor.*  Upon 
the  resolution  of  the  general  meeting, 
'that  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  be  trustees 
and  agents  in  England  for  the  Civil  Scr- 
vice  Annuity  Fund,*  we  have  no  objection 
to  offer  to  the  proposed  appointment,  nor 
^.any  o^ervation  to  make  upon  it,  further 
/,  j^Un  ibAti  aooofding  to  the  present  form  of 


certificates  given  by  the  managers,  wefaatt 
no  authority  to  make  payments  on  acooont 
of  the  Fund  to  any  other  persons  than  to 
the  annuitants,  or  to  agents  duly  coostf- 
tuted  by  them  individually.*' 

It  has  been  announced  that  a  meeting  of 
members,  already  advertized  for  the  lat 
January,  will  be  special,  for  the  puipoR 
of  taking  into  consideration,  and  events- 
ally  submitting  for  the  approval  of  tke 
Hon.  Court  of  Directors  the  following  pro- 
position, viz, 

*^  That  those  members  of  tiie  civil  ser- 
vice  (thirteen  in  number),  who  declined 
subscribing  to  the  Annuity  Fand,  on  tiie 
tender  being  made  to  them,  shall  ^»o 
have  the  option  of  subscribing  on  payment 
of  arrears  of  subscription  from  the  1st 
of  May  1825.** 

ROPE   BRIDGES  OP   SUSPEKSIOK. 

The  Calcutta  Gazette,  adverting  to  ths 
accident  recorded  in  p.  514,  by  the  break- 
ing of  a  sangah,  or  torrent^bridge,  states: 
**  We  understand  there  are  now  four  rqpc 
bridges  erected  over  rivers  in  Almonii, 
differing  in  span  from  ISO  to  175  feet. 
These  are,  one  at  Hawul  Bagh,  over  the 
Kossilah,  at  the  station  of  Kemaon,  built 
in  1825 ;  and  three  others,  erected  in  the 
past  season,  over  the  Bulleab,  the  Ram. 
gur,  and  the  Sawul  rivers,  which  intersect 
the  high  dak  road  from  Almorah  to  the 
plains.  These  structures  are  in  substitu- 
tion of  wooden  bridges,  hitherto  built  at 
a  considerable  charge  to  Government,  and 
which  have  always  failed  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  torrents,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  present  rope  bridges  were  all  ooo- 
structed  by  engineers,  ai\er  a  model  sent 
for  the  purpose,  and  ultimately  surveyed 
and  reported  on  by  a  committee  of  officeis, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Government,  and 
others  of  large  dimensions  are  in  progress. 
The  executive  officer  of  the  division  is  also 
in  charge  of  these  structures,  now  so  uni- 
versally adopted  in  India.** 

ENTERTAINMENT  ON  BOARD  A  FRENCH 
CORVETTE. 

On  Saturday  evening,  we  undentand 
that  Captain  Fabr^  commanding  bis  moit 
Christian  Majesty*s  corvette  Chevrette,  en- 
tertained a  large  dinner  party  on  board 
that  vessel.  Dinner  was  laid  out  on  die 
quarter-deck  under  the  awning ;  and  fts* 
toons  of  leaves  and  flowers  were  tastefnlly 
suspended  all  round,  which  had  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  The  viands  were  of  the 
choicest  French  and  English  cookery,  and 
the  wines  of  the  best  kind.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  cordial  and  polite  atten- 
tions of  Captain  Fabr6  and  the  other  off- 
cers  of  the  Cheurettc  to  their  guests.  After 
dinner,  a  bumper  toast  having  been  called 
for  by  Captain^abre,  we  need  scarcdy 
s^  with  what  onanimous  cordiality  af 
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Iceling  it  was  drunk,  wlien  it  was  announced 
■s  *'  the  health  of  the  King  of  France  and 
the  King  of  England."  The  cheers  of 
the  company  had  hardly  subsided,  when  a 
saWo  of  cannon  crowned  the  honour  of  the 
toast,  which,  to  those  who  were  not  in  the 
secret  of  such  an  accompaniment,  had  a 
Bovel,  if  not  startling  effect.  A  number 
of  excellent  songs  were  afterwards  sung, 
and  the  party  did  not  separate  until  a  late 
hour.  The  Chemette  is  a  beautiful  model 
of  a  vessel.  She  is  kept  in  high  trim ; 
and  her  crew  are  a  fine  looking  set  of 
young  fellows,  who  carry  in  their  appear- 
ance that  air  of  cheerful  and  good  health 
which  is  the  best  sign  of  their  being  care- 
fully disciplined  and  ably  looked  after,-— 
CaL  John  BuU,  Nov,  26, 

CURB   FOR  THE   CHOLERA. 

The  Tiinira  Nasvkf  a  native  paper, 
communicates  the  following  important  in- 
telligence':—" It  is  with  extreme  gratifi- 
dition  we  learn  that,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  ravages  of  cholera,  several  excellent 
persons  have  caused  figures  of  Smasan 
Kali  (or  Kali,  the  goddess  of  cemeteries) 
to  be  set  up  in  various  places  and  wor- 
shipped. The  worship  began  with  the 
new  moon :  further  particulars  we  are 
unable  to  give  at  present.'* 


Uons  on  "  the  resort  to  and  residence  in 
India  *'  of  Europeans  should  not  have 
been  taken  away  long  ago.  But  as  the 
position  would  be  monstrous  and  unnatural^ 
so  also  is  it  most  unfounded  in  truth  ;  as 
the  poverty  of  native  names  to  the  petition 
*<  now  lying  at  the  Town  Hall"  fairl>^ 
dicates;  and  as  the  thousand  for  me 
names  that  will  assuredly  be  appended  to 
the  counter-petition  will  fully  demonstrate, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  our  radicals, 
colonizationists,  and  non-transmissionists, 
here  and  elsewhere.  —  Cal»  \John  Buttp 
DeCf  1. 

GOLD   IN   THE  IRAWABI. 

In  the  visit  of  Lieut.  Alexander  to  the 
Burman  kingdom,  we  observe  a  fact  stated, 
which  we  apprehend  has  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  all  who  have,  before  or  since,  visited 
that  part  of  the  world,  although  well  wor- 
thy of  their  attention.  He  remarks,  that 
**  from  the  mud  of  the  river  (the  Irawadi) 
in  any  part  of  its  course,  from  ten  to  twdve 
per  cent,  of  gold  dust  may  be  washed." 
We  marvel  that  our  countrymen  missed  so 
splendid  an  opportunity  of  enriching 
themselves,  or  that  the  authorities  did  not 
send  round  a  few  ship-loads  of  this  mud, 
as  some  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.— Co/.  Gov,  Gax,t  Oct*  15, 


PETITION   TO   THE    LEGISLATURE. 

TTie  Government  Gazette,  we  observe,  is 
accused  by  the  radicals  of  speculating  on 
the  topics  of  political  economy  as  applica- 
ble to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Bri- 
tish India,  with  the  object  of  deterring 
**  sober  men  from  signing  the  petition  now 
lying  at  the  Town  Hall.**  We  cannot,  of 
course,  answer  for  our  cotemporary*s  ob- 
ject, but  we  are  enabled  to  state  from 
ocular  inspection  of  that  document,  that 
many  **  sober  men  **  arc  deterred,  some 
how  or  other,  from  signing  it.  A  useful 
hint,  however,  has  been  thrown  out  by  the 
radicals  themselves,  on  which  we  are  ena- 
bled to  improve  not  a  little,  about  a  coun- 
ter-petition. Such  a  counter-petition,  we 
believe,  is  now  in  progress ;  not  so  much 
with  a  view,  however,  as  we  are  informed, 
of  meeting  any  evils  apprehended  from 
the  sugar  question,  whicjfi  is  sufficiently 
milk-and-water  on  the  subjects  of  coloni- 
xation  and  transmission,  that  even  the  op- 
ponents of  these  measures  may  sign  it 
with  a  safe  conscience,  as  we  observe  seve- 
ral have  done,  as  to  bring  the  Legislature 
at  home  acquainted  with  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  natives  of  India,  who  are  mainly 
concerned  in  these  measures.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  the  policy  of  the  radicals  hi- 
therto  to  represent  the  natives  of  this 
country  as  roost  desirous  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  European  <*  skill  and  indus- 
try "  among  them;  andtis  regarding them- 
.selves  sorely  aggrieved,  beoiuse  restric* 


NATIVE  JURIES. 

The  Calcutta  Government  Gazette,  in 
commenting  upon  an  article  in  a  Scotch 
paper,  the  editor  of  which,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  declares,  that  the  natives  of 
India  are  exceedingly  desirous  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  trial  by  jury  amongst 
them ;  that  the  objections  made  by  them 
on  the  score  of  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  are  **  mere  fudge," 
and  never  enter^  the  head  nor  escaped  the 
lips  of  any  native  Indian  who  bad  not 
been  tampered  with;  and  that  the  sole 
difficulties  rested  with  the  Government, 
although  the  servile  state  of  the  Calcutta 
press  gave  a  false  colouring  to  the  whole 
matter ;  observes :  *<  It  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  comment  upon  any  measures  of 
the  Government  of  this  country,  although, 
we  believe,  they  rarely  require  vindication 
or  defence ;  but  in  the  present  instance, 
we  much  doubt,  tliat  the  matter  ever  came 
under  their  consideration,  and  wt  are 
quite  satisfied  that  no  impediments  were 
ever  thrown,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
way  of  a  regulation  which  bad  received 
the  sanction  of  the  home  authorities,  and 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in 
England,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  indifie* 
rence  here.  As  far  as  it  may  facilitate  the 
administration  of  justice,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  regarded  as  desirable  :  what  other  cha- 
racter can  be  given  to  it  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  We  are  at  no  loss,  however, 
to  understand  why  it  should  not  be  pala- 
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table  to  our  native  firiends.  Serving  on 
juries  may  be  a  privilege,  but  it  is  neither 
a  pleasure  nor  a  profit.  When  to  the  in- 
conveniences common  to  all  are  added  the 
timidity  of  the  native  character, .  the  inter- 
ference  of  native  practices  and  prejudices, 
t^  incompatibility  of  their  habits  and 
&Kti  with  some  of  a  juryman's  duties, 
their  dependent  stations  in  some  instances, 
the  value  of  their  time  in  others,  and  the 
sense  of  degradation  that  would  be  felt  by 
all  fit  to  perform  the  service,  in  being  put 
upon  a  petty  jury,  and  finally,  their  ina- 
bility to  follow  accurately  tlie  pleadings  of 
counsel  and  conclusions  of  tlie  judge,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  they  should,  without 
any  prompting  or  unfair  bias,  disclaim 
that,  which  although  meant  as  a  boon,  is 
an  infliction  of  a  penalty.  We  have  had 
opportunities  of  knowing  their  unin. 
fluenced  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and 
are  satisfied  that  their  objections  are  spon- 
taneous, and  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
which  were  to  be  anticipated,  universal. 
We  do  not,  however,  imagine  that  the 
difficulties  are  insurmountable ;  and  had 
the  regulation  begun  at  the  right  end,  had 
the  grand  jury  been  opened  to  the  best 
educated  and  most  respectable  of  the  na- 
tive community,  it  is  likely  that  both 
juries  would,  in  time,  have  been  cheerfully^ 
as  well  as  competently  supplied.  As  it  is, 
the  only  means  of  recommending  the  petty 
jury  to  native  feeling,  is  to  pay  the  indivi- 
duals liberally  for  their  attendance.*' 

DROUOHT  IN  TUB   IKTKRIOR. 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  the  Calcutta 
papers,  who  signs  his  letter,  dated  Had- 
jeepore,  Nov.  10,  **  A  Planter,"  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  state  of  cultiva- 
vation  in  the  Upper  Provinces : — "  The 
periodical  rains  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
province  of  Benares  (I  know  not  how 
much  further  it  may  have  extended)  were 
unsually  scanty  throughout  the  whole 
season,  but  more  especially  during  the 
latter  part,  when  they  were  most  required, 
and,  when  I  assure  you  that  we  have 
scarcely  had  a  shower  of  rain  since  the  be* 
ginning  of  September,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  coun- 
try is  literally  burnt  up ;  the  rice  crops 
are  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  sugar- 
cane and  all  other  crops,  now  standing, 
much  in  the  same  predicament,  and  as  for 
the  rubbee  crop,  even  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  season,  there  is  scarcely  yet 
a  field  sown.  Indeed  the  cultivators 
might  as  well  scatter  their  seed  on  a  grid- 
iron just  now  as  on  the  ground,  and  with 
an  equally  promising  expectation  of  a  re- 
turn. The  poppy  lands  too,  by  which 
this  place  is  surrounded,  and  which  fall 
more  immediately  under  the  inspection  of 
its  visitors,  afford  abundant  indications  of 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  them.  I 
doo't  know  what  Joha  Company  and 


Duke  Ho  will  say  to  thi%  tiKNigh  it  isi 
matter  of  .very  little  conseqoeiioe  to  tki 
community  at  large,  compared  with  thott 
products  which  form  the  staff  of  lift; 
however,  as  I  see,  by  an  extra  gaactte^ 
just  come  into  camp,  that  the  opium  mIm 
are  soon  to  take  place  in  Calcutta,  it  mtf 
be  as  well  to  let  the  dealers  and  apecukm 
in  this  article  (who  poison  half  the  Cfaiaai 
and  Malay  population  every  year  by  lUi 
odious  traffic)  know,  what  is  to  be  Ob 
pected  from  the  crop  of  the  present  seasoif 
for  I  verily  believe  that  this,  as  well  • 
every  other  article  produced  from,  mater 
earth,  will,  in  these  parts  at  least.  Ml 
only  fail  this  year  to  an  extent  faitlMrit 
unexperienced,,  but  that  unless  a  tp9tif 
and  abundant  fall  of  rain  comes  dom 
(of  which  there  is  not  the  smallest  i^ipar- 
ance  at  present)  something  uqt  fu  fttm 
famine  will  be  Uie  consequence.* 
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AFF&KKTICINO   SOCIKTr. 

This  Society,  instituted  in  1«25,  wkh 
the  view  of  apprenticing  indigent  Cfaris* 
tian  youth  to  trade  or  naval  occupatioefy 
is,  it  appears  from  an  address  from  the 
the  secretaries,  in  a  state  of  stagnation  for 
want  of  funds.  The  subscriptioiis  and 
donations  realized  since  the  beginning  oC 
the  year  amounted  to  9,063  rupees,  whilst 
the  expenditure  has  been  18,284  rupees. 

AFFRAY   IN   THE    LOLL   BAZAJU 

A  serious  disturbance  took  place  on 
Sunday  evening,  between  four  and  five, 
at  the  Loll  Bazar.  It  appears  that  a  party 
of  sailors,  belonging  to  H.  M.'s  ship  fir* 
raldf  were  carousing  at  a  liquor-shop.. 
In  the  same  shop  were  also  some  of  the 
crew  of  merchant  vessels,  between  whoa 
an  altercation  took  place,  one  party  accus- 
ing the  other  of  **  drinking  on  them.** 
A  man  of  the  name  of  Wilkinson  had 
been  drinking  at  the  shop  to  the  value  of 
two  rupees,  which  he  refused  to  pay,  and 
insisted  on  having  a  further  supply  of 
liquor.  The  native  of  the  shop,  perceiv* 
ing  that  his  guest  was  likely  to  become 
troublesome,  formed  the  resolution  of 
clearing  the  place  of  his  visitors,  whose 
conduct  was  now  becoming  disorderly. 
In  pursuance  of  this  determination  Ser- 
jeant Hurra  was  applied  to,  and  the  doors 
were  closed  against  intruders:  as  soon 
as  that  measure  was  effected  Wilkinson, 
however  returned  with  an  accession  of 
numbers,  and  burst  (he  doors  open.  Ser- 
jeant Hurra,  who  was  again  applied  to  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  shop,  returned  at- 
tended by  some  sepoys,  and,  on  attempt- 
ing to  seize  Wilkinson,  was  kicked  into 
the  drain.  Information  being  sent  to 
Mr.  Maccan,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
disturbance  with  a  g^ard  of  sepoys,  walk- 
ed  into  the  midst  of  the  rioters,  and  laid 
hold  on  M'ilkinson,  who  had  been  prior  to 
this  taken  into  custody  bat  rescued.    Oa 
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Mr.  MaecBn*9r  Beisifig  hiihiy  he  struck  bim 
on  the  breast,  which  staggered  that  officer. 
Some  blows  were  exchanged  between 
tlicm,  when  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides 
by  sticks.  The  guard  of  sepoys,  who  in 
the  meanwhile  desisted  from  meddling, 
otherwise  than  in  assisting  to  secure  the 
principal  offender,-  was  assailed  with  briqk- 
bats  in  yarious  directions.  The  number 
of  sailors  so  greatly  increased,  that  there 
<x>u]d  not  by  this  time  have  been  assem- 
bled lesB  than  200  of  them,  who  took  an 
active  part  against  the  sepoys  and  Serjeants. 
Wilkinson  was  taken  and  retaken  six  dif- 
ferent times,  but  at  last  was  secured; 
the  disturbance  however  did  not  end  with 
his  being  taken  away  into  safe  custody ; 
the  fury  of  the  rioters,  on  the  contrary, 
increased,  and  many  of  those  engaged 
have  been  injured,  and  some  seriously. 
Mr.  Maccan  had  (in  order  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  any  serious  injuries  or 
dangerous  retaliation,  which,  perhaps, 
could  not,  in  the  moment  of  resentment, 
have  been  altc^^ether  prevented,  had  the 
sepoys  been  prorided  with  heavier  wea- 
pons) used  the  precaution  to  arm  them 
only  with  canes.  In  tlie  heat  of  the  en- 
gagementy  however,  some  of  them  in 
■elf.delenee  were  compelled  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  opponents,  and  detach 
sticks  from  the  neighbouring  huts.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  rioters  are 
now  in  custody.— ^en^.  Hurk,,  Dec,  18. 

BBIP-SrrSAC    CLUB. 

We  understand  that  a  revival  of  the 
Beef- Steak  Club  took  place  at  the  Chow, 
ringhee  Theatre,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
when  a  numerous  party  assembled  to  effect 
its  resuscitation.  By  boarding  over  the 
pit  a  spacious  saloon  has  been  formed  well 
adapted  to  public  entertainments. — Cal, 
God.  Gciz,,  Nov.  22. 

SICKNESS   AT   AKVAB. 

A  letter  from  Akyab,  of  the  14th  inst., 
states  the  troops  at  that  station  to  be  very 
unhealthy.  Out  of  one  corps  (the  52d 
N.I.)  of  253,  250  arc  in  hospital,  only 
one  subadar,  one  jemadar,  and  one  sepoy 
being  effective.  The  disease  which  prin- 
cipally afflicts  the  men  is  a  burning  of  the 
I  hands  and  feet,  similar  to  what  they  suf- 
9  lered-  last  year,  and  which,  although  not 
attended  with  much  danger,  is  both  pain- 
ful and  weakening.  A  company  of  the 
68th  N.I.,  which  is  also  at  the  station, 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  to  tlic 
same  extent ;  as  they  have  only  eight  men 
in  hospital,  of  whom  six  are  afflicted  with 
the  burning  of  the  extremities.  No  me- 
dicine appears  to  have  any  effect  in 
relieving  or  abating  the  complaint ;  even 
the  medicines  which  were  found  effica-. 
cious  last  year  have  this  year  been  found 
to  fail.  The  medical  men  liain  diapoaed 
^tiaiic  Jimm,  Vol.  25.No.149. 


to  attribute  this  complaint  to  the  cold 
nights  and  mornings,  and  the  grsat  beat 
of  the  sun  through  the  day,  which,  beating 
on  the  swamps  in  the  neighbourhood,  ge* 
nerates  noxious  effluvia— —Cb/.  Jakn  Buli^ 
Nov.  28. 

NATIVE   FAFXaS. 

Jttt^pur,  Nov.  26. — Advices  from:  this 
place  extend  to  the  SOth  of  October.  In 
consequence  of  having  fallen  into  great 
arrears  a  general  insurrection  of  the  troops 
had  taken  place.  Leaving  their  canton- 
ments they  assembled  in  g^eat  numbers 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Two  battalions, 
the  officers  of  which  were  the  voice  of  the 
malcontents,  being  ordered  to  deliver  up 
their  arms  and  disband  the  rest,  returned 
to  their  duty  after  receiving  their  arrears. 

Despatches  had  been  received  by  Rao 
Chand  from  Zalim  Sinh  of  Upanara,  re- 
quiring  his  assistance  against  an  expected 
attack  of  the  Nawab  Mir  Khan.  The  Na* 
wab  had  commenced  constructing  a  for^ 
two  coss  from  Upanara,  against  whidk 
Zalim  Sinh  had  expostulated.  The  Na. 
wab,  nevertheless,  proceeding  with  the 
work,  a  party  had  been  sent  to  demolish 
it,  which  they  effiM:ted,  after  a  smart  en- 
counter, with  a  detachment  appointed  tO 
its  defence,  in  which  about  200  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Mir  Khan,  on  hearing 
of  the  defeat  of  his  people  and  the  demo- 
lition of  his  fort,  had  collected  a  stronger 
force,  to  oppose  which  Zalim  Sinh  ur- 
gently solicited  the  advance  of  the  army  of 
the  Rao.-^JandJehan  Numa. 

Delhu  — On  the  4th  of  November,  ia 
consequence  of  the  Innar  eclipse,  his  ma- 
jesty was  weighed  in  the  royal  scales 
(against  articles  distributed  in  adms),  and 
the  religious  men  of  Mathura  were  ad* 
mitted  to  offer  their  benedictions.-»/6ief. 

P^<Aati>er.— -Conformably  to  the  letters 
of  Maharaja  Runjit  Sinh,  the  Hakem  of 
this  place  has  relinquished  the  territories 
of  the  Ru)er  of  Dereh  Samarkand.  On 
tlie  22d  of  October  Mir  Mohummed 
Khan,  the  associate  of  the  Chief  of  Dereh 
Khaiber,  encamped  near  Peshawer,  on  bit 
way  to  Lahore.  From  Jelalabad  advices 
arrived  that  the  Musselmans,  who  had 
assembled  in  that  quarter,  were  suffering 
much  distress  and  in  utter  want  of  sup- 
plies. From  Cabul  letters  stated,  tha( 
the  king  had  taken  the  field,  and  encamp- 
ed without  the  city  with  a  force  of  1,500 
horse  and  foot. — Ibid, 

Maharaja  Janaki  Rao  Sfndhia,  On  the 
eleventh,  the  resident  held  founeil  with  th^ 
raja,  Hindu  Rao,  and  the  Balza  Bat  Ibr 
the  settlement  of  affairs.  Apa  Shbfib,  witft 
his  uncle  Ftetenkar  and  his  troopers,  eune 
to  sit  in  dhuma  at  the  palace,  when'tM 
guard  opposed  them  ;  an  affray  MsMldj  in 
which  several  persons  were  wounded.  Mr. 
Jacob  suppressed  tlie  disturbance^  and 
placedl  oDoof  jNa^MtftslioiMafid'a  p««y  of 
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bone  on  guard.  The  Bai  sent  Hindu 
'Brno  to  Apa  Saheb  to  expostulate  with 
htiDj  «nd  to  express  her  fear  lest  he  should 
receive  any  harm  in  such  conflicts :  when 
all  expostulation  proved  vain,  the  Bala 
and  Baiza  Bais,  \i'ith  the  raja,  resolved, 
that  if  Apa  Saheb  would  reduce  his  de- 
mands to  one-half,  the  raja  should  com- 
ply, and  he  might  reside  at  court.  If  not, 
he  should  go  to  Poona  with  Patenkur, 
who  was  the  chief  mo?er  of  these  insubor- 
dinate and  riotous  proceedings.-»[/6u/. 

Maharaja  Rur^U  Sink,— On  the  20th  of 
October  his  highness,  after  bathing  in  the 
Tluan  Taran  reservoir,  presented  a  tent 
and  other  donations  to  the  shrine  of  Sri- 
natb,  and  also  directed  4,000  rupees  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  Bralimans  of  Amrit- 
ser.  It  was  reported  to  the  Maharaja, 
that  there  were  30,000  fakirs  amongst  the 
strangers,  who  had  come  to  the  Mela  at 
Amritser ;  on  which  he  observed  it  was  pro- 
per to  pay  them  respect,  and  directed  that 
they  should  be  all  treated  as  guests  of  the 
state  for  one  day.  On  the  21st  the  sirdars 
presented  gifts  on  occasion  of  the  Dewali  • 
an  honorary  dress  was  conferred  on  Aziz 
Addin  khan,  and  cnrders  were  given  to  dis- 
tribute three  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  army, 
and  to  despatch  to  Rawel  Pindi.  Appli- 
cation for  reinforcement,  to  the  extent  of 
S,000  men,  having  been  made  by  the  kil- 
ladar  of  Khairabad,  an  order  was  sent  to 
the  governor  of  Aket  to  supply  tliem,  and 
orders  were  sent  to  the  ruler  of  Rawel 
Pindi  to  pr^>are  grain  and  fodder  for  the 
army  which  was  ordered  into  his  district-— 
{Ibid, 

CONFLAGRATION  OF  THE  J  A  UN  BAZAR. 

We  have  to  notice  the  complete  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  for  a  second  time  within  these 
'  seven  months,  of  the  Jaun  bazar.  This 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  and 
morning  of  Monday  last.  We  have  learned 
nothing  of  its  origin ;  but  the  frequent  de- 
structions of  property   by   fire  ought  to 


granting  any  easier  resort  to,  or  residence 
in  this  country  to  British  subjects  than 
now  exbts.*'— [/i&irf,  Dec*  24. 


SHIPPING. 
ArrivaU  in  tlte  River, 

Nov.  24.  Cartha,  Lindsay,  from  Greenodi.— 8& 
George  Canning,  Clark,  trom  Lcmdon ;  and  Ge- 
neral Barnes,  Baten,  from  Ceylon.— 27*  l^ 
Flora,  Fayrer,  from  Ixmdon.— 30.  La  Lueie,  Gu* 
ragnonj  from  Marseilles.— Dec.  1.  Baryta,  Jwuor, 
Shannon,  and  Parmaia,  Wimble,  both  from 
London.— 4.  Ripley,  Hesse,  from  Liverpool :  md 
Phoenix,  Arthur,  from  Batavia  and  Penang— 5. 
Elphinstone,  Atkinson,  Carnarvon,  Winspear, 
Henry  Porcher,  Jefferr,  and  Warren  Hasting$, 
Mason,  all  from  London.— 7*  IHadem,  .Wilson, 
from  London.— 9.  Catherine,  Mackintosh,  from 
London.— 19.  Penang  Men^utnt,  Mitdiensoo, 
from  Singapore.— 21.  Sherbwme,  White,  from 
China;  H.  C.'s  steam-vessel  Enterwiae,  John* 
stone,  from  Rangoon;  and  French  ship  Maddintt 
trom  Peru.— 22.  H.  M.  S.  Rainbow,  Rons,  from 
Penang  and  Tavoy ;  Paimyra,  Lamb,  from  hen- 
don ;  and  American  brig  Brahmin,  Leish,  from 
Madeira.— 23.  York,  Wilkinson,  ftota  London; 
IHftbarU,  Corbyn,  from  London;  Getnget,  3tXht- 
son,  from  Liverpool ;  and  H.  M.  S.  Java,  Resr- 
Admiral  Gage,  from  Penang,  &&— 24.  Ganga, 
Boultbee,  from  London;   and  Ifande,   Ramsay, 

from    Liverpool ^29.    Neptune,    Cumberledge 

from  Bombay ;  and  Calcutta,  Mollen,  firom  Lon- 
don. 

Departuree  from  Calcutta, 

Nov.  21.  Bengal,  Atkinson,  for  Cspe  and  Lon- 
don.—23.  J<atn  ToitUnr,  Atkinson,  for  Liverpool. 
—24.  miza,  Dixon,  for  Isle  of  France;  andiliM. 
Worthington,  for  China.— 25.  Grecian,  Smith, 
for  Isle  of  France.- 29.  Ferguemm,  Groves,  for 
London;  and  Smyrna,  Kendall,  for  Boston.— 
Dec.  2.  Protector,  Waugh,  and  Cosaor,  Watt, 
both  for  Ixmdon.-^  T^eee,  SherrifT,  for  Glas- 

goww— 7.  Royal  George,  Reynolds,  for  London^ 
.  Grecian,  Alloi,  for  Bombay;  and  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  Hanney,'fOT  Liverpool. — 11.  JolMt 
Freeman,  for  MauiiUus ;  and  jUmorah,  tot  China. 
—16,  Lady  iTNaughten,  Faith,  for  London.- 
18.  Chonqua,  Docet,  for  Havre  de  Grace.— SO, 
Otprey,  M'Gill,  for  Liverpool ;  Hebe,  Heaviside, 
for  Ceylon;  Frances  Warden,  Webster,  for  Per- 
sian Gulf;  and  Gonzalves,  Bache,  for  Bordeainc 
—22.  MelU^,  Vincent,  for  London;  and  Jchn 
Hayes,  Worthington,  for  Liverpool.— 24.  Joseph, 
Christopherson,  for  Ixmdon. — ^25.  Marquis  Lam- 
doume,  Noyes,  for  Muscat.— 26.  Cm-nBrMCestkt 
Davey,  for  London ;  and  La  Nancy,  Gueieneciii 
for  Bordeaux. 


BiaXHS. 

Sept.  10.  At  Baltool,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Bur 

Aew  the  nec^ky  of  bu'ildinrbaSirs  of    ";rufa!iiijol''tb?i;^'5-H.  M.  Bird.  E.,.. 
something  better  calculated  to  resist  a  con- 


flagpration  than  mere  mats.  We  do  not  see 
why  the  same  rule  which  is  observed  at 
Madras  should  not  be  enforced  in  Calcut- 
ta, of  allowing  no  houses,  unless  of  brick 
and  chunam,  beings  eiiepted  within  the 
city. — [CW.  John  BuU^''^ov.  28. 

PETITION  AGAINST   COLONIZATION. 

In  consequence  of  a  few  European  gen. 
tlemen  having  called  on  the  Legislature  to 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 

f  ranting  a  more  unrestricted  residence  in 
ndia  to  British  subjects,  in  which  prayer 
they  have  been  joined  by  a  few  natives, 
tbe  zeinindarsy  talookdars,  and  landholders 
of  Bengal  are  also  medltaUng  an  appWca* 
Jion  to  pttjAiamttii  '*  to  take  luU>  com\Ae- 
nitibn  the  expediency  and  poU^^  oS  w* 


of  a  son. 

Oct.  24.  At  Tavoy,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.  Buroey. 
late  envoy  to  Slam,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Moulmyn,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  Moore, 
H.M.'s  45th  regt.,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Agra,  the  lady  of  Mr.  W.  CampbeU,  sen., 
of  the  Custom-house,  of  a  son. 

Nov.  3.  At  Sulkea,  the  lady  of  Geo.  Wise,  Esq.. 
of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Poomeah,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Duff,  Esq., 
indigo  planter,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Poomeah,  the  lady  of  B.  R.  Perry,  Eiq>i 
of  ason. 

10.  At  Kabeer  Factory,  Pumeah,  Mrs.  C.  J*- 
dowing,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Futtehpore,  Mrs.  J.  Ddmedric,  of  ason 
and  heir. 

11.  At  Seetapore,  Oude,  the  lady  of  Mi^  UxA 
Webber,  34th  r^t.,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  Wm.  Fox,  Ksq.,  of  a  dau^iter. 

—  At  Minapore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  G.  R.  Cran- 
melin,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  general  hospital,  Calcutta,  Mrs.  E.  R- 
lji««t%26>  ot  vwdsAMiJhter.   . 

VI.  K\.Cv«Ti^x««^<&>a&^^UaVM:  H.  Koberti, 
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n.  A.  Nasar,  of  a  Mm. 
«.  &  A.  Balne,  oi  a  daughter. 
Poonh,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Hallet,  of  the 
tod,  of  a  son. 

t  Minapore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  J.  A.  Scott, 
*  of  a  son. 

Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  Smalpage* 
major,  of  a  daughter. 
t  L^aipore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  John  Oliver, 
Bt.  to  H.l'.'s  stud,  of  a  daughter. 
Ballygunge,  Mrs.  J.  Hughes,  of  a  son. 
Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Johnson, 
•ioner  at  Bittoor,  of  a  ion. 
N  lady  of  G.  P.  Bagram,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 
t  Burrisaul,  the  lady  of  W.    N.  Garrett, 
irfl  service,  of  a  daughter. 
It  lady  of  W.  Wander,  Esq.,  of  a  ton. 
!iB.  C.  Waller,  of  a  son. 
leladyof  H.V.  Hathom,  Esq.,  civil  ler- 
f  ason. 

n.  Paul  lyMello,  of  a  daughter. 
t  the  general  hospital,   the  lady  of  Dr. 
,  M.D.,  surgeon,  H.H.'s  14th  foot,  of  a 
v. 
Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  G.  Chester,Esq., 

L 

k  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  lAaiot  J.  L. 
f  aaoo. 

Bauleah,  the  lady  of  G.  G.  McPhersoD, 
Tjadau^ter. 

i  csamp,  at  Kurrah,  the  lady  of  LieutCol. 
ommanding  4Sd  regL,  of  a  son. 
n.  R:  Fermie,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Fermie;  an 

of  the  Hindoo  oolite,  of  a  daughter. 
n»  F.  Boenlt,  of  a  ^ughter. 

Dum-Dum,  the  lady  of  Capt  Debrett,  of 

cer. 

he  lady  of  D.  Carmichael  Smyth,  Esq., 

vice,  of  a  daughter. 

Chowringhee,  the  huly  of  the  Rev.  Thoe. 
la^  chaplain  to  the  Ri^t  Hon.  the  Gover- 
Mnl,  OI  a  daughter, 
n.  W.  Reed,  of  a  sonand  heir. 

Mynpoory.  in  Zillah  Etowah,  the  lady  of 

P.  F.Smith  (head  assistant  in  the  cbUec- 

hoel,  of  a  son. 

«  At6haaeepore,theiadyof  W.  Lowther, 

tril  service,  of  a  son. 

s.  E.  Bell,  of  a  daughter. 

Meerut,  the  lady  ofCapt.  A.  Dickson,  60th 

r  ason. 

Dum-Dum,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  6.  Den- 
artillery,  of  a  son. 

Moulmyn,  the  lady  of  G.  S.  Whitlock, 
[.M.*s  36th  regt,  of  a  scm. 

BareUly,   the   lady  of  Capt.  Satchwell, 
nn.  gen.,  of  a  son. 

Barrackpore,  the  huly  of  Capt  Dundas, 

• 

«.  W.  Hogan,  of  a  son. 

s.  J.  D'Suva,  sen.,  of  a  daughter. 

Suckeroleeah  Factory,  near  Purneea,  Mrs. 

»tellho,  of  a  daughter. 

ns.  T.  Baker,  wife  of  Mr.  T.  Baker,  stoble- 

of  a  daughter. 

It  lady  of  S.  Nicolson,  E^sq.,  of  a  daugh- 

Ghanepore,  the  lady  of  H.  G.  Tuckett, 
I.M.'s  11th  Lt  Drags,  of  a  daughter. 
tBi  J.  S.  Jebb,  of  a  dau^ter. 
t  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Lieut  O'Gormann, 
nst  regt,  <tf  a  daughter, 
he  hKly  of  Lieut  P.  T.  Hewitt,  Niaam's 
of  ason. 

t  Futtefapore,  the  lady  of  A.  F.  Lind,  Esq., 
▼ice,  of^  a  daughter,  still-bom. 
a.  A.  Courage,  of  a  son. 
he  lady  of  ft.  Fleming,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of 

he  lady  of  N.  Hudson,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

«.  Gogerly,  of  a  son. 

IB.  T.  F.  Twlsden,  of  a  daughter. 

rs.  F.  Lindstedt,  ot  a  daughter. 

JM  oisgunge  Factory,  near  Kishnaghur,  the 

F.  W.  Durant,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

i  EntaUy,  Mrs.  M.  Lourie,  of  a  daughter. 

rs.  R.  S(a>tt  Thomson,  Loudon  BuUidings, 

l^ter. 

rs.  Ingles,  of  a  daughter. 

«  lady  ot  G.  Vrignon,  Esq.,  oi  a  daug^- 

■.  W.  J.  Baropton,  of  a  son. 

rs.  G.  A.  Popnaro,  of  a  dau^iter. 

'.  At  Simla,  the  lady  ot  G.  Oavan,  Esq., 

Medical  EstabUshmeot,  of  ason. 


MARRIAGE. 


Nov,  8.  At  Mynpoory,  Lieut  andAcU.  A. Wheat- 
ley.  6th  L.C..  to  Charlotte,  sixth  dau^ter  of 
Brigadier  G.  Richards,  commanding  In  Bunoie- 
cund.  ■  „ 

17.  At  MuUye,  Lieut  N.  J.  CumberiMe,  a4)> 
6th  Extra  N.I.,  to  Lucy,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut. 
CoL  J.  H.  Cave,  commanding  at  MuUye. 

19.  Mr.  T.  Black,  to  Miss  E.  A.  Salmon. 

20.  At  St  John's  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  John 
Hughes,  Esq.,  attorney  at  law,  to  Matilda  Sana, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  VLaiar  John  Moore,  H. 
M.'s  12th  foot 

21.  Rev.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  to  Miss  A.  Fenwkdc, 
both  of  Howrah. 

26.  Mr.  James  Bbtck,  branch  pilot  in  H.C.*s  ma- 
rine, to  Miss  A.  M.  Phipps. 

27.  Mr.  John  George,  indigo  planter,  Jessore,  to 
Amelia,  daughter  or  Mr.  Robert  Kerr. 

Dec. 3.  Mr. W.Rodney,  H.C.'s  marine,  to  L»- 
vinia,  daughter  of  Capt  John  Poulson. 

5.  At  St  John's  Cathedral,  H.  Gribble,  Esq., 
chief  officer  of  the  H.C.'s  ship  Princeu  CharMte 
of  1Vale»»  to  Maria,  daughter  of  tl)e  late  R.  Mar- 
shall, Esq ,  of  Calnafercy,  county  of  Keny,  Ire- 
land. 

7.  Mr.  John  Ravensooft,  H.C.*s  marine,  to  Miw 
J.  M*G.  Kyte. 

17.  Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  to  Miss  M.  A.  Swaine. 

20.  J.  N.  Rfaid,  Esq.,  surgeon,  to  Mrs.  M.  A. 

Ro*** 

.  22.  At  St  Naiareth's  Church,  Mr.  S.  E.  Avddl, 

to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Malocrim 

Manuk,  Esq. 

24.  Mr.  R.  Mabert,  to  Miss  M.  Noble. 

—  Mr.  G.  Cattell,  to  Miss  S.  E.  HalfonL 

26.  At  St  John's  Cathedral,  John  Brigfatman, 
Esq.,  to  Harriet  Emilv,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Migor  J(rfm  Gerrara,  Bengal  N.I. 

Lately,  At  the  Lower  Orphan  School,  CaK 
cutta,  Mr.  C.  Campicer,  of  Chupiah,  to  Misi  A. 
Thomas. 


DEATHS. 

Sept,  18.  At  Lahore,  the  Rev.  Balthaser  Gasper, 
after  a  few  hours'  iUness  of  cholera  morbus,  aged 
52. 

Oct,  20.  At  Mynpoory,  hi  ZilbJi  Etowah,  of  cho- 
lera. Mr.  A.  Peter  (an  assistant  in  the  coUectoc't 
office),  aged  about  34. 

29.  At  Seebpore,  Auston  Noeme,  third  son  of 
Mr.  John  Chew,  aged  14. 

Nov.  1.  At  Paulgautcherry,  Capt  T.  Criditon, 
39th  N.I.,  of  cholora,  aged  41. 

5.  At  Aaserghur,  Lieut  Mark  Gibeme,  83d  N.L 

11.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  T.  Martyr,  aged  23. 

13.  At  Jubbulpore,  Ens.  W.  Dunlop,  6th  Extw 
N.L,  aged  21.  ,^      , 

—  At  Berhampore,  Mr.  James  Ford,  an  old  and 
much  respected  officer  in  the  country  sorvke, 
aged  40. 

14.  Mary,  widow  of  thekte  M^Peter  Smithurst, 
H.C.'s  Bengal  marine. 

16.  At  Seetearee,  hi  Meywar,  after  a  few  dayiT 
illness,  offerer,  Capt  T.  M.  Black,  68th  N.I. 

—  At  Futtyghur,  Mnk  M.  Rennell,  widow  of 
the  hite  Wm.  RenneU#  Esq.,  Bengal  civil  servioa. 

17.  At  Ramree,  hi  the  Arakan  province,  Capt. 
R.  H.  Philipps,  48th  N.L,  attistant  to  the  com- 
missionenoi  Arakan. 

—  At  Jubblepoor,  Ens.  J.  R.  Plercy,  6thEktfa 
N.L,  aged  18. 

—  Mrs.  Mary  D*5oua  Dias,  aged  45. 
1&  Mrs.  Maiy  Minn,  aged  80. 

19.  Elisabeth,  relict  of  the  kte  Mr.  B.  Bafla, 
branch  pilot,  aged  35. 

20.  At  Bancoorah,  of  fever,  Capt  Stephen  Mer- 
cer. 35th  N.L 

—  In  Wood  Street,  Chowrtaighee,  Mn.  Elis. 
Wood,  aged  39. 

—  Sarah  Dorothea,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  B.  WIIliams» 
aged  21. 

21.  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  Francis  Law,  Esq.* 
aged  32. 

22.  At  Rampore,  Bauleah,  Anne  Matilda,  wife 
of  Mr.  A.  D'Semos,  of  the  Judge's  ottce,  at  that 
stotioo. 

—  At  Monghyr,  Miss  Amelia  Watson,  aged  1! 
24.  AtMuttra,  Lieut  James  Mansfield,  1st  fi 

gal  N.I. 

—  At  Mirsaporo,  Lieut  CoL  Archibald  Mao* 
donald,  K.H.,  adjutant  general  of  H.M.'s  fofcea 
hi  India,  aged  46. 
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58.  At  Baitool,  Lieut  C.  Bnken,  45th  Bengal 
K,V,  of  a  bUioiM  fever. 

'  S8.  Mrs.  Martha  iHamble,  aged  45. 

—  At  Chittagong,  Mrs.  Brown. 

59.  Mr.  Wm.  Clarke,  engineer  of  the  steuner 

'  —  Seij.  BTuavidson,  master  of  the  band  of 
B.M.'sUthrefft. 

Dee.  1.  Ac  Dhooreeffhat  Factory,  in  the  Chucklee 
of  Acinu^ur,  Madelma  Elisabeth  Maria  Frances, 
wife  of  Thos.  Wharton,  Esq.,  formerly  of  H.M.'s 
8th  Hussars,  aged  36. 

~  Charles,  son  of  Thos.  Williamson,  Esq.,  of 
Malacca,  of  spleen,  aged  10  years. 

2.  Of  pulmonary  consumpton,  Hugh,  third  son 
of  R.  B.  Uoyd,  Kaq„  aged  21. 

—  At  Buxar,  Mrs.  Ann  Davie,  aged  63. 
~  Mr.  John  Foster,  aged  26. 

3.  At  SaWah,  near  Neemuch,  Lieut  G.  N.  Ir- 
yine,  29th  N.I.,  and  second  in  command  of  the 
4th  Local  Horse. 

^  Lieut  W.  D.  Kennedy,  6th  Extra  N.I. 
.'  —  Mr.  M.  D'Ctuz,' formerly  of  Bandell,  aged  77* 

—  At  Serampore,  J.  R.  Cook,  Esq.,  late  an 
indigo  planter  at  Gauzeepore. 

6.  At  Chandemagore,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Guyer,  of 
Dumuntollah,  aged  30. 

7.  At  Benares,  Mrs.  Fullarton,  widow  of  tLe 
late  Maj.  Gen.  John  Fullarton,  H.C.'s  service. 

<9.  At  SaiUipore,  M.  Emerique,  Esq. .  aged  43. 
^  Thos.  D^Souza,  Esq.,  aged  64. 

—  Mrs.  Ann  Heames. 

11.  Mary  Anne,  wife  of  Mr.  Emmer,  and  only 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Bentky,  Esq.,  aged  27* 

16.  At  Bhagalpore,  aged  about  30,  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Christian,  especially  appointed  by  the  late 
Bishop  Heher  to  a  nussion  among  the  mountaineers 
of  Rajmahl. 

19.  £liza,  the  lady  of  Jas.  Tosh,  Esq.,  aged  21. 


—  Clias.  Coqueral,  Esq.,  aged  45. 
20.  Anna,  wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  H( 


[Qgan,  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chieTs  office. 

21.  George  Paxton,  Esq.,  M.D.,  assistant  sur- 
geon, 41st  N.I.,  aged  28. 

— •  Sophia,  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Derozio, 
aged  17. 

22.  Mr.  Wm.  Polhil,  aged  28. 

—  Mrs.  Mary  Cropley,  aged  45. 

—  Mr.  John  Watkins,  aged  53. 

24.  Mrs.  A.  D'Silva,  relict  of  the  late  John 
lySilva,  undertaker. 

25.  Mr.  L.  Robeiro,  of  the  India  Gazette  press. 

26.  William  Dorin,  Esq.,  of  the  H.C.'s  civU 
ser%-ice. 

'  Lately,  At  Saharunpore,  J.  T.  Reade,  Eaq**  of 
the  civil  service,  collector  of  that  district,  in  his 
•29Ch  year. 

-<  On  board  H.M.'s  ship  Hindt  Assist  Surg. 
Robert  Morrice,  M  J>.,  of  that  ship. 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

COMMAND   ALLOWAKCKS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Oct.  5,  1827.  —  The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has  been 
pleased  to  resolve,  under  date  the  6th  of 
April  last,  that  officers  commanding  mount- 
ed corps,  shall  retain  their  command  allow- 
ances while  employed  on  remount  com- 
mittees, and  that  the  officers  holding  the 
.temporary  command  of  that  corps  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  allowances  for  that 
period. 

ABDITIOKAl.  SUFERINTSNDING   SURGEONS. 

Fort   St.  George,    Oct,  5,    1827. — The 

Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has  resolved 

'io  aboli&h  the  appoiatments  of  staff  sur. 


Directors,  to  add  tfio  superinteBding  sur. 
geons  to  the  estabUsbment,  one  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  Malabar,  Canara,  and  Travan- 
cbre,  and  the  other  with  the  force  in  the 
Dooab,  and  to  appoint  cantonment  sur- 
geons respectively  at  Quilon  and  in  the 
Dooab. 


NEW   GOVERNOR. 

Prodamation. — Fort  St,  George,  Oct.  18, 
1827.— Whereas  the  Right  Hon.  Stephen 
Rumbold  Lu^ington  hath  been  appointed 
by  the  Hon.  the  Court ^f  Directors  to  be 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  and  its  de- 
pendencies; it  is  therefore  hereby  pro- 
claimed,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Stephen 
Rumbold  Lushington  has,  on  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof,  received  charge  of  the 
said  office  of  goverapr,  and  taken  the 
oaths  and  his  seat  accordingly;  and  all 
persons  are  hereby  required!  to  obey  the  said 
Right  Hon.  Stephen  Rumbold  Lushing, 
ton,  as  governor  und  president  in  council, 
accordingly. 

.    By  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council. 

D.  Hill,  Oilef  Sec. 


SUSPENSION   OF   LIEUT.  eRSEVT. 

Fort  St.  George,  Nov.  20,  1827^His 
Exc.  the  Commander>in-chief  having 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  government 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Lieut.  J.  G. 
Green,  of  the  ist  regt.  of  Light  Cavalry, 
on  the  passage  from  Madras  to  Bombay 
on  the  brig  BritanrdcL,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Governor  in  Council  has  resolved  that 
Lieut.  Green  shall  be  suspended  from  the 
Hon.  Company's  service  until  the  decision 
of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the 
case  shall  be  known,  and  that  officer  is 
hereby  suspended  accordingly. 

DRESS   OF   OFFICERS. 

Head- Quarters,  Nov.  20,  1827.--Tbe 
Commander-in-chief  has  recently  noticed, 
with  great  dissatisfaction,  the  unmilitary 
style  of  dress  in  which  some  officers  have 
indulged,  notwithstanding  his  Exc. *s  pro- 
hibition (G.  O.  12th  Dec.  1826)  of  **  fan- 
ciful deviations  '*  from  the  rules  and  or- 
ders laid  down  for  the  costume  of  ^ 
army  in  G.  O.  of  the  8th  Dec.  1823. 

White  jackets  and  white  cravats  are  for- 
bidden to  be  worn  by  an  officer  at  any 
time  out  of  quarters,  and  be  is  strictly 
prohibited  from  appearing  publicly  in  any 
other  dress  than  is  authorized  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  service.  Silk  or  crape  jackets 
or  trowsers  are  also  prohibited;  broad- 
cloth  being  the  established  material,  of 
which  officers*  clothing  is  to  be  made,  all 
deviations  from  established  regulation, whe- 
ther in  quality  or  fashion,  are  probihited. 
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on  ail  ocoasioiis  is  defiirad :  ofieere  «re 
therefore  required  to  conform  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  costume,  as  described  for 
each  occasion.  JShould  officers  disregard 
these  orders,  and  appear  again  in  white 
cotton  jackets,  or  fancy  clothing  of  any 
kind,  the  Commander-in-chief  will  pro- 
hibit the  shell  jacket  and  forage  cap  being 
worn,  and  order  them  to  appear  at  all 
times  in  the  uniform  established  for  the 
parade. 

All  applications  for  submission  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  are  to  be  forwarded 
through  the  prescribed  channel  of  com- 
munication, and  officers  are  prohibited 
from  addressing  head-quarters  direct. 

In  all  letters,  the  subject  of  which  is 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  public  ser- 
vice, passing  between  military  officers,  the 
rank  with  the  regimental  or  official  desig- 
nation of  the  person  writing  the  letter  must 
be  attached. 

t 

ALLOWANCES   TO    SURGEONS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Nov.  23,  1827.— With 
reference  to  the  regulations  contained  in 
General  Orders  under  date  the  6th  of 
July  last,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor 
in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  be  published. 

Resolved,  that  surgeons  of  H.M.*s  re- 
giments of  dragoons,  and  of  the  European 
horse  artillery,  be  granted  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance at  the  rate  of  eighteen  annas  per 
mensem  for  every  European  present  with 
the  corps,  in  consideration  of  which  they 
will  afford  medical  aid  to  the  followers  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  directed  in  regard 
to  regiments  of  light  cavalry. 

DESIGNATION   OF   '<  INDO- BRITON.*' 

Fort  St.  George,  Nov.  30,  1827.  —  It 
having  been  represented  to  the  GoverncHr 
in  Council  that  the  class  of  persons  de- 
^gnated  Country  Bom  in  the  General  Or. 
der  of  the  IStb  of  March-  last,  prefer  the 
designation  of  Indo- Briton,  the  Governor 
in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct  that  they 
shall  in  future  be  distinguished  by  tliat 
term  in  all  public  documents  in  which 
there  may  be  occasion  to  mention  them. 

SUPERINTENDENT  GENERAL  OF  VACCINATION. 

Fort  St,  George,  Dec.  27,  1827.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has 
been  pleased  to  determine  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendent  general  of  vacci<- 
nation  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  department  of  vac- 
cination shall  hereafter  be  conducted  by 
the  superintending  medical  officers,  under 
the  general  control  of  the  Medical  Board. 

To  pi-ovide  for  the  local  duties  in  that 
department  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted by  the  superintendent  general,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  appoint  Surg.  Henry  Atkinson 


to  be  superintendent  of  vacckwtloB  At  the 

presidency. 

DUTY  OF   VETKRIKART   SefUSSOllS. 

Bead' Quarters,  Dec  8,  1627.  —Vete- 
rinary surgeons  posted  to  brigades  of  iiorse 
artillery  and  regiments  of  Ufl^t  cavalry 
are,  az  a  general  rule,  in  addition  to  such 
charge,  to  attend  the  horses  of  all  mounted 
corps  serving  at  the  same  station,  which 
have  not  veterinary  surgeons  attached. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nov,  9.  A.  Mellor«  Esq.«  assistaet  to  pdndpal 
collector  and  magistrate  of  Madura. 

W.  U.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  asslstsBt  to  priiicli>al 
coUector  and  magistrate  of  southern  divitkm  of 
Arcot. 

30.  T.  A.  Oakes,  Esq.,  additioDal  govenunfint 
commissioner  for  claims  withdrawn  f mm  CafoaHic 
Fund. 

Dec.  4.  A.  Mellor,  Esq.,  assistant  to  infaici^«l 
coUector  and  magistrate  of  northern  -division  {oi 
Arcot. 

Gewge  Lys,  Esq.,  sheriff  o£  Madras. 
J.  Nixon,  Esq.,  corafier  of  Madias. . 

Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  commercial  resident  at 
Vieagapatam. 

7.  J.  S.  LushiiM^ton,  Esq.,  private  secretary  to 
R^ht  Hon.  the  Governor. 

F.  M.  Lewin,  Esq.,  assistant  judge  and  joint 
criminal  judge  of  Salem. 

MILITARY  appointments; 

PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  St.  George,  Oct.  5,  1827^-43d  N.  I.  Ueut. 
J.  U.  Colebrooke  to  be  adj.,  v,  Coxe  prom. 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  Browne  to  be  garrison  assist, 
surg.  of  Fort  St.  George,  v.  Fleming. 

Assist.  Surg.  J.  Dalmahoy  to  have  teontporary 
charge  of  dispensary  and  of  body  guard. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Graham  admitted  on  estab.  as  an  as- 
sist, surg.,  and  app.  to  do  duty  under  garrison 
surg.  of  F(Ht  St.  George. 

Cadets  Thos.  Mears,  Edw.  Martin,  C.  R.  FrMsa^ 
J.  A.  Crawford,  and  Wm.  Hollok,  admitted  to  in- 
fantry, and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Mr.  Surg.  Wm.  Scot  and  Mr.  K.  Macauly  to  be 
superintending  surgs.,  to  complete  estab. 

Mr.  Supertntending  Surg.  Dyer  posted  to  Mala 
bar,  Canara,  and  Travpncore. 

Mr.  Superintending  Suzg.  Scot  potted  to  pieil> 
dency  division. 

Mr.  Superintending  Surg.  Macauly  posted  to 
Dooab. 

Oct.  18.— Lieut.  Col.  H.G.  A.  Taylor,  18th N.I., 
to  be  town  major  of  Fort  St.  George. 

Maj.  Douglas,  royal  artillery,  to  be  mflitary  se- 
cretary, ana  to  act  as  private  secretary  to  Right 
Hon.  the  Governor  until  further  <miers. 

Capt.  Hay,  H.M.'s  73d  regt.,  and  Lieut  J.  S. 
Lushington,  6th  rert.  L.C.,  to  be  aides-de<amp 
to  Right  Hon.  the  Govemor. 

Capt  T.  Watson,  4th  N.L,  and  Comet  C.  B. 
Lindsay,  3d  L.C.,  to  be  extra  aides-de-camp  to 
Right  Hon.  the  Govemor. 

Lieut  Col.  J.  Carfrae,  36th  N.L,  to  be  hoBorary 
aide-de-camp  to  RiglH;  Hon.  the  Governor. 

Head-Quarterg,  Oct.  16,  1827.  —  Ens.  G.  W. 
Stuurp,  removed  from  doing  duty  with  a3d«  to  do 
duty  with  9th  N.I. 

Oct.  17— A0mova/«  qf  Suiyeans.  W.  S.  Anderson, 
from  2d  Europ.  regt  to  33d  N.I. ;  D.  DonaWaon, 
from  6th  L.C.  to  2d  Europ.  regt ;  R.-  Anderson, 
ttom  30th  N.L  to  6th  L.C. ;  W.  Haines,  jbroBoi  sad 
N.LtoaOthN.L 

.  ist^Lifut.  G.  Balfour>  of  artillery,   removed 
from  3d  to  4th  bat 
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Igm.  B.  Ckwdfloottch.  removed  ftom  dotng  duty 
with  43»  todo  duty  witn  4th  N.I. 

Oct.  28.— Capt.  G.  Leggatt.  41tt  N.I..  to  have 
charge  of  tick  and  detauTat  Walli^bad,  bekmg- 
ing  to  corps  on  foreign  lervioe. 

Oct.  9i.—Comet»  {reeenUy  ptom,)  potted  to  Regis. 
Rich.  Preicott,  to  8th  L.C. ;  E.  J.  Stephenson,  to 
7th  da 

Entigru  (rseenty  pnfm,)  potted  to  Regtg.  Josiah 
Smith,  to  13th  N.Lj  Benj.  Bale,  12thdo.;  Wm. 
Ritchie,  44th  do. ;  Jas.  Forsyth,  6th  do. ;  T.  F. 
Nicolay,  1st  Europ.  regt.;  R.  V.  Wellesford,  SOth 
N.I.;  Thos.Lowe,  Istdo.;  W.  PoUolc,  38th  do. ; 
H.  A.  Tremlett,  17th  do.;  J.  C.  TumbuU.  51st 
do.;  Thoe.  Blackbume,  87th  do.;  W.  B.  Little- 
hales,  5Sd  do.;  R.  Younghusband,  19th  do.;  H. 
Maughan,  49th  do.;  Wm.  Drew,  3d  do.;  A.  E. 
Moore.  8th  do.;  J.  R.  Starke,  20th  do.;  J.  B. 
Layard  (not  arrived),  22d  do.;  E.  Slack,  13th do. 

Oct,  25.— Comet  E.  J.  Stephenson,  removed,  at 
his  own  request,  from  7th  to  6th  L.C. 

Oct.  26.— Lieut.  A.  Shirreft,  21st  N.I.,  struck  off 
strength  of  rifle  corps,  and  app.  to  Ist  bat.  pio- 
neers, V.  Sherman  employed  on  other  duty. 

Lieut  6.  Rowlandson,  of  artillery,  removed 
fkom  ad  to  2d  bet. 

Ens.  E.  6.  Cotton,  posted  to  11th  N.I.,  to  com- 
plete estab. 

Oct.  27.— Enb.  G.  W.  Sharp,  posted  to  3d  or  Pa- 
lamcottah  L.I.,  to  complete  estab. 

Oct.  31.— Comet  R.  H.  Lushington  (recenthr  ar- 
rived) app.  to  do  duty  with  Governor's  body 
guard. 

Ens.  J.  Christie  and  T.  Peacock  (recently  ar- 
rived) app.  to  do  duty  with  18th  N.L 

Veterinary  Surg.  J.  C.  Ralston  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Aroot  and  do  duty  under  superintendent 
of  vetertoary  establishmenL 

]^oe.7._Ens.  J.  H.  Stapleton,  posted  to  39th 
N.L,  to  complete  estab. 

New.  8.— Lieut.  CoL  G.  Jackson,  removed  from 
50th  to  25th  N.L,  and  Lieut.  Col.  C.  Elphinstone 
from  25th  to  50th  N.L 

Nov.  9.  Lieut.  G.  Aloock,  of  artil.,  removed 
from  Ist  to  4th  bat. 

Nov.  11.— Comet  C.  B.  Lindsay,  3d  L.C.  (extra 
aide-de-camp  to  Right  Hon.  the  Governor)  app. 
also  to  do  duty  with  body  guard,  from  18th  Oct. 
1827. 

2d-Lieut.  S.  W.  Croft,  of  artillery,  removed 
from  2d  to  4th  bat 

Nov.  13. — Assist  Surg.  J.  Caswell  removed  from 
51st  to  6th  N.L,  and  Assist  Surg.  P.  Poule  posted 
to  51st  N.L 

Nov.  19.— Ens.  John  Sibbald  posted  to  34th  or 
Chicaoole  L.  Inf.,  to  complete  estab. 

Nov.  21. — Removala  of  Lieut.  CoU.  J.  Woulfe, 
from  3d  or  P.  L.  I.  to  26th  N.L ;  W.  C.  Oliver, 
fVom  14th  to  27th  N.L ;  C.  Brook,  from  26th  N.L 
to  3d  or  P.  L.  L;  T.  Ktaig.  from  27th  to  14th  N.L 

Ens.  W.  M.  Gunthorpe,  6th  N.L,  posted  to  rifle 
corps. 

Ens.  C.F.  Compton,  posted  to  48th  N.L  to  com- 
plete estab. 

Nov.  23.  —  Assist  Surg.  J.  Lawrence  removed 
from  8th  to  4]8t  N.L 

Nov.  24.— >ll0motMi2r  and  postingg  of  Surgeons*— 
D.  Donaldson,  from  2d  Europ.  regt.  to  llth  N.L; 
J.  Cmickshank,  from  8th  N.L  to  8111  L.C. ;  W. 
Turabull,  fh>ro  llth  N.L  to  2d  Europ.  regt ;  W. 
H.  Richards,  from  8th  L.C.  to  8th  N.L 

Assist  Surg.  G.  Thompson  posted  to  llth  regt 

Nov.  28.— Capt  F.  Fosberry  posted  to  1st  Nat. 
Vet  Bat 

Ens.  J.  Seager  posted  to  8th  N.L  to  complete 
estab. 

Fort  St.  Georget  Nov.  6.— Assist  Surg.  W.  Mor- 
timer to  be  permanent  assistant  and  hospital  stme- 
keeper  in  garrison  hospital  of  Fort  St  George,  v. 
FlomlBg. 

Assist  Surg.  R  Chapman  app.  tomedlcal  charge 
of  sillah  of  Calicut,  v.  Mortimer. 

Nov.  9.— Lieut  J.  Home,  of  artillery,  to  be  staff 
ofllcer  to  •  detachment  df  artillery  at  Prhice  of 
W^fn'  Islaiid.  v.  Caraw  returned  to  Burape. 


\M  Brig.  Borte  ArHL  Licnt.  J.  Ptechnd  |i  \t 
adj.,  V.  H'Nair:  Lieut  J.  C.  M'Nair  to  bt  il» 
mast,  Jnterp.,  and  paymaat.*  ▼.  Piadiard. 

39fA  N.J.  Sen.  Lieut  J.  Hole  to  be 
and  Sen.  Ens.  H.  Harriott  to  be  Ueat.,  v.  < 
dec;  date  2d  Nov.  1887. 

Mr.  Jas.  Wilkinson  admitted  on  ertabu  ai  sa 
assist  suw.,  and  app.  to  do  duty  under  garriHB 
surg.  of  Fort  St  George. 


Nov.  13.— Capt  W.  Murray,  40th  N.L,  to  1 
mand  1st  bat  pioneers.,  v.  Crichton  dec. 

Capt.  J.  H.  Bonnette,  I9th  N.I.«  to  be  dep^ 
assist  qu.  mast  gen.  in  northern  div.,  v.  Murray. 

Nov.  16. — Capt  J.  J.  Underwood,  of  enffiaeas. 
directed  to  resume  situation  of  superintCDdiQg  ca> 
gineer  in  southem  division  of  army,  and  Lioit  F. 
C.  Cotton  app.  to  temporary  diu^ge  of  cngiaear 
department  in  Dooab. 

Lieut  T.  W.  T.  Prescott,  1st  L.C.,  and  Ucat 
G.  AfBeck,  34th  N.L,  having  returned  to  Enrape 
without  permission  firom  eoverament,  struck  off 
from  strength  of  army  from  24th  Oct  icspec> 
tivcly. 

Lieut  M.  J.  Rowlandson,  30d  N.I.,  to  act  as 
secretary  to  college  board  during  absence  of  Mr. 
Morris. 

Nov.  20.— MaJ.  R.  S.  Dousdaa,  royal  artiOery,  to 
be  aide-de-camp  to  Right  Hon.  the  Gownor,  v. 
Hay  dec. 

let  L.C  Sen.  Comet  J.  C.  N.  FavdltobeUeaC.. 
V.  Prescott  stmck  off;  date  85th  Oct.  1887. 

aUh  L.I,  Sen.  Ens.  G.  BroadfooC  to  be  Beat,  v. 
Affleck  strack  <^;  date  25th  Oct  1887? 

Nov.  23.— Capt  G.  Paris,  1st  L.C.,  to  cowmaii 
escort  of  resident  in  Travancore. 

Capt  F.  Fosberry,  8th  N.L,  tranaiiBrred  to  ia- 
valid  estab.  at  his  request. 

Lieut  Col.  T.  Stewart,  llth  N.L,  to  oovmaid 
troops  in  Ceded  Districts  duriog  abaence  of  CoL 
Boles. 

Nov.  27.— Surg.  D.  Donaldson  to  be  garriioB 
surg.  of  Bdlary,  v.  Burton  permitted  toretoni  ta 
Europe. 

4Sth  N.L  Sen.  Ens.  Colin  M'Kenaie  to  be  Ueut, 
V.  Mellish  discharged  ;  date  10th  Nov.  1887. 

Nov.  30.— Assist  Surg.  W.  K.  Hay,  attached  to 
principal  collector  and  political  agent  in  Southen 
Mahratta  country. 

8th  N.L  Sen.  Lieut  P.  S.  Hele  to  be  capt,  and 
Sen.  Ens.  John  Curre  to  be  lieut,  v.  Fosbcsxy  in- 
valided :  date  24th  Nov.  1827<* 

Dec.  4.—%d  L.C.  Sen.  Comet  W.  R.  StrsMe  to 
be  lieut,  V.  Flayer  dec. ;  date  24th  Nov.  1827. 

Cadet  G.  S.  Cotter  admitted  to  artillery,  aod 
prom,  to  2d-lieut— Cadets  W.  G.  Beagin,  Wm. 
Junor,  and  Jas.  Caropb^,  admitted  to  infantry, 
and  prom,  to  ensignsi — Mr.  Jaa.  Western  admitted 
a  veterinary  surg. 

Dec.  7.— 2d  L.C.  Lieut  H.  Briggs  to  be  a^).,  v. 
Flayer  dec 

Infantry.  Sen.  Lieut  Col.  R.  H.  Yates  to  be 
lieut  col.  com.,  v.  Newal  dec ;  Sen.  MaJ.  N.  H. 
Hatherley.  from  14th  N.L,  to  be  lieut  coL  in  sue 
to  Yates  prom. 

lAth  N.L  Sen.  Capt  P.  Barclay  to  be  nu^..  Sok 
Lieut  (Brev.  Capt)  V.  Mathias  to  be  capt,  and 
Sen.  Ens.  W.  E.  Gibb  to  be  lieut,  in  snc  to 
Hatherly  prom. 

Head-Quarters,  Dee.  4.— Capt  G.  Maxwdl  ra> 
moved  from  1st  to  4th  Nat  V^  Bat 

Dec.  5.— Ens.  H.  T.  Hillyard  posted  to  14th  N.I. 
to  complete  estab. 

Lieut  CoL  Com.  R.  H.  Yates  (late  prom.)  post- 
ed to  49th  N.I.— Lieut  C0I.W.  C.  Oliver  remmd 
fh>m  27th  to  14th  N.L— Lieut  CoL  N.  H.  Hather- 
ly (late  prom.)  posted  to  27th  N.L 

Dec.  &— Capt  J.  AUdritt  removed  flrom  Istto  9i 
bat  artillery.— 2d-Lieut  G.  S.  Cotter  posted  lo  M 
bat  ditto. 

Ensigns  W.  G.  Beagin,  W.  Junor,  and  J.  Camp- 
bell (recently  arrived),  app.,  the  two  fbrmer  tode 
duty  with  16th,  and  the  latter  with  the  48d  N.L 

Veterinary  Surg,  J.  Westem  posted  to  6th  L.C 
'  Veterinary  Surg.  J.  C.  Ralston,  posted  to  Ist 
brig,  horse  artillery. 

Dec.  11.— Lieut  Col.  T.  King  removed  ham 
14th  to  44th  N.L 

Dee.H. 
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JD0(r.ll.«-Capt.  F.  H*  It.  Wbeder  Teihoved 
from  1st  to  2d  bat.  pioneers,  and  Copt.  H.  T.  Van 
Heythusen  from  2d  to  Ist  bat.  pkmeers. 

Lieut.  J.  Home  removed  from  4th  bat.  to  Ist 
bri|»de  horse  artiL,  and  Lieut.  H.  Watkius  ftom 
Istlirig.  to  4th  bat  artillery. 

Assist.  Surg.  J.  M'Farland  removed  ftom  7th 
L.C.  to2dl>at.artiL 

Assist.  Surg.  D.  M'Dougall  removed  fhnn  2l8t 
N.I.  to  D  troop  of  Ist  brig,  horse  artil. 

Dec.  15.— Assist.  Surg.  S.  ChippendaU  posted  to 
33cl  N.I. 

Fort  St,  George,  Dec,  11.  —  16th  N,I.  Ens.  R. 
Affleck  to  be  lieut,  and  to  be  borne  as  a  super- 
numerary until  vacancy  shall  occur  in  regt. 

Messrs.  F.  Cooper  and  T.  L,  Matthews  admitted 
on  estab.  as  assist,  surgs. 

lAth  N,I.  Lieut.  C.  W.  Young  to  be  adj.,  v. 
Mathias  prom. 

Cadet  T.  L.  Patch  admitted  to  infantry,  and 
prom,  to  ensign. 

Maj.  Wm.  Kelso,  2Gth  N.I.,  to  be  commanding 
officer  on  Neilgherry  Hills. 

Capt.  P.  S.  Hele,  8th  N.I.,  transferred  to  inva- 
lid estab.  at  his  own  request. 

Lieut.  H.  Watkins,  of  artiL,  to  be  staff  officer 
to  detachment  of  artil.  at  Prince  of  Wales*  Island, 
V.  Home  attached  to  horse  brigde. 

Surg  W.  S.  Anderson  to  be  staff  surgeon  to 
troops  on  coast  of  Tennasserim,  v.  Campbell  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Europe. 

Dec.  18.— lOf^  N.L  Lieut.  W.  Cotton  to  be  adj., 
V.  Kenny ;  Lieut.  H.  E.  Kenny  to  be  qu.  mast«, 
i  nterp.,  and  paymast.,  v.  Cotton. 

Assist  Surgs.  F.  Cooper  and  T.  L.  Matthews 
app.  to  do  duty  under  gar.  surg.  of  Fort  StGeorge. 
— ^Asstet.  Surgs.  R.  Cole  and  H.  G.  Graham  app.  to 
do  duty  under  cantonment  surg.  at  St  Thomas's 
Mount 

Dee.  21.— Maj.  Gen.  Jas.  Leith,  of  infantry,  per- 
mitted to  resign  command  of  southern  division  of 
army,  from  1st  Jan.  next,  in  compliance  with  his 
request,  and  to  return  to  Europe  on  fiirlough. 

Lieut  F.  Smith,  25th  N.I.,  permitted  to  resign 
Hon.  Company's  service,  in  compliance  with  his 
request 

QBicera  returned  to  dutj/t  from  Europe.— Cmt 
R.  Backhouse.  8th  N.I. ;  arrived  30th  Sept.  1827. 
— Lieut  M.  J.  Rowlandson,  32d  N.I. ;  arrived 
ditto.  —  Lieut  CoL  C.  Elphinstone,  25th  N.I. ; 
arrived  30th  Oct— Maj.  A.  Maclaren,  51st  N.I. ; 
arrived  ditto.— Capt  G.  Paris,  1st  L.C. ;  arrived 
ditto.— Lieut  G.  Alcock,  artil. ;  arrived  5th  Oct. 
— Capt  F.  W.  Morgan,  Ist  N.I. ;  arrived  8th  Nov. 
— Lieut  J.  A.  Smith,  26th  N.I. ;  arrived  ditto.— 
Capt  John  Aldritt,  artillery ;  arrived  dOth  Nov. 
— Lieut  Jas.  Stevenson,  12th  N.I. ;  arrived  ditto. 
~-Lieut  W.  Nicolson,  49th  N.I. ;  arrived  ditto. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Burope.—Oct.B.  Surg.  J.  Macleod. — Lieut 
CoL'Com.  R.  Podmore,  44th  N.I.  (via  Bombay). 
—Lieut  Col.  G.  Jackson.  Bi)th  N.I.  (ditto) — Maj. 
"W.  Godley,  45th  N.I.  (ditto).— fl.  Maj.  J.  Ewinjj, 
1st  N.L.  for  health.— Capt  W.  B.  Coxe,  43d  N.l.. 
for  health.— Nov.  6.  Capt.  J.  S.  Wyllie,  29th  N.I. 
—16.  Lieut.  H.  N.  Noble.  40th  N.L— Surg.  W. 
H.  Richards,  for  health  (via  Bombay).— 20.  Lieut 
Col.  T.  King,  27th  N.I.— Lieut  E.  Home,  30th 
N.L,  for  health.— 23.  Lieut  J.  N.  Greaves,  12th 
N.L,  forhealtli.— Ens.  H.  G.  Williams,  30th  N.L, 
for  health.  —27.  Surg.  J.  Burton.— Ens.  W.  B. 
Littlehales.  52d  N.L,  for  health.— 30.  Capt  F. 
Foaberry,  invalid  estab.,  for  health  (via  Bombay). 
—Dec.  7.  Lieut  W.  H.  Kirbv.  4th  N.L,  for  health. 
—11.  Capt  J.  Le<Q»tt,  3d  L.I.— Lieut  S.Prescott, 
5th  N.L.  for  health.— Lieut  W.  Fyfe,  52d  N.I.— 
Assist  Sura.  A.  Turabull,  for  health  (permitted 
to  proceed  from  Bombay).— 14.  Mi^  J.  Moncrlef, 
SOtn  N.L  — Surg.  J.  Campbell,  for  health.  — 1& 
Maj.  A.  Maclaren,  51st  N.L,  for  health — Ens.  J. 
Macdougall,  17th  N.L,  for  health.— 21.  Capt  R. 
G.  Polwhele,  of  artiL— Lieut.  G.  Arbuthnot,  3d 
L.C.,  for  health. 

To  CWcuMa.— Nov.  13.  Lieut  G.  H.  Best,  horse 
artil.*  for  five  months. 


TV)  Bomtoy.— Nov. 87.  LiedtCol. Jbhn Carfrae' 
86th  N.I.  (eventually  to  embark  for  Europe). 

To  Sea.- Dec.  14.  Assist.  Surg.  Jdtax  Brown,  for 
four  months,  for  health. 

Cancelled. — Lieut  J.  Lewis,  8^h  N.L,  to  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  &c 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

STORM. 

Within  the  last  thirty-six  hours  Madras 
has  been  yisited  by  one  of  the  severest 
storms  we  recollect  to  have  witnessed  for  a 
long  timey  It  was  not  of  such  lengthened 
duration  as  the  great  hurricane  of  182G^ 
nor  was  the  wind  of  such  overpowering 
violence  as  in  the  memorable  storm  of 
1818;  but  the  strife  of  the  elements  was 
sufficiently  awful  and  destructive  to  appal 
the  stoutest  heart.  The  gale  commenced 
early  on  Wednesday  morning, '  and  the 
wind  came  in  violent  blasts  from  the  north- 
west quarter;  the  surf  rose  with  great 
rapidity,  and  soon  after  noon  broke  with 
such  violence,  and  so  far  out,  as  to  pre- 
vent all  communication  with  the  sfai]|>ping 
in  the  Roads,  although  the  several  com* 
manders  made  every  exertion  to  get  on 
board  their  vessels  before  the  threatened 
storm  should  cdme  on  with  all  its  expected 
fury.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  swell  in 
the  Roads,  the  ships,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  names,  appeared  to  ride  easy  t— 
The  Malabar,  Capt.  D.  Oliver ;  Seamiiff 
Capt.  A,  Ross ;  FeUdtas,  Capt.  P.  Camp- 
bell; Hope,  Capt.  T.  Hill;  Gw^va^ 
Capt.  J.  Taylor ;  David  Malcolm,  Capt. 
W.  D.  Messiter;  Waterloo^  Capt.  J.  Wil- 
liams. 

The  wind  moderated  towards  sun^set, 
but  continued  to  blow  in  strong  gusts  from 
■N.N.W.  till  near  midnight,  when  it  in. 
creased  to  a  regular  hurricane,  the  rain 
pouring  in  torrents.     Doors  and  bolts,  in 
exposed  situations,  were  now  of  little  avail, 
and  most  of  the  mansions  on  Choultry 
Plain  received  much  damage.     The  storm 
raged  without  mitigation  till  day-light,  the 
wind  running  the  usual  coiurse  of  these 
visitations,    gradually    going    round  the 
compass  from  north  to  east  and  to  south. 
As  day  broke,    attention  was  anxiously 
directed  to  the  shipping,  as  it  was  feared 
that,  if  they  had  parted  in  the  night,  they 
must  have  come  on  shore.     All  the  ships 
had  disappeared,  and  hopes  wo«  entertain- 
ed, for  a  brief  space,  that  all  had  succeeded 
in  getting  to  sea;  but  alas !  it  vras  quickly 
ascertained  that  three  vessels  were  wrecked 
at  St.  Thom6.    As  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  collect,  the  Hope  parted  from  her  anchors 
about  one  o'clock  a.  m,,  when  the  hurricane 
was  at  its  height,  and  blowing  dead  in  shore 
so  that  it  was  utterly  impossible,  by  any 
skill  or  exertion,  to  save  her.     Such  was 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  sea  that  she  vras 
driven  high  and  dry  on  the  beadi,  where 
she  must  soon  go  to  pieces.     It  was  i^i  af« 
fecting  sight  to  behold  the  downcast  kxAs 
of  our  unfortanate  countrymen,  WA  th^' 
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iriewvd  tb*  Wfodc  6f  the  favomite  ship. 
One  of  the  crew  had  saved  a  dog,  another 
a  beaatiAiY  English  cat,  which  eadi  carried 
in  hit  arms  with  characteristic  fondness  ; 
but  nothing  else,  we  believe,  was  saved  by 
either  officers  or  crew. 

Since  wrHing  the  abeve,  we  have  ob- 
tained some  additional  particulars  of  the 
effects  of  the'storm.  Tlie  Security  and'the 
FelicUas  are  both  on  shore,  total  wrecks.* 
The  Waterloo^  we  hear,  has  floated  into 
Adyar  River.  We  have  just  heard  that 
tome  other  ship,  supposed  to  be  the  Gun' 
javoy  is  on  shore  to  the  southward — she  is 
a  vessel  that  had  arrack  on  board,  to  which 
the  boatmen  paid  their  respects,  and  got, 
as  might  be  expected,  intoxiciUed.  One 
man,  in  attempting  to  swim  on  shore  from 
tbe  Hope,  was  drowned.  Another  ship  is 
reported  to  be  on  shore  to  the  northward. 
The  scene  presented  in  the  various  eonu 
pounds,  gardens,  and  on  the  public  roads^ 
is  indescribable.  Wreck  and  ruin  stared 
tbe  passengers  in  the  face  at  every  turn, 
and  the  number  of  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  walls  thrown  down,  and  bouses  un- 
roofed, is  incalculable.  A  great  many 
cattle  perished — we  fear,  too,  tlwt  many 
natives  were  drowned,  or  killed  in  the 
general  ruin.  The  injury  done  to  the 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  will  not  be 
repaired  for  many,  months.  The  sea  made 
no  impression  whatever  upon  De  Havll- 
land's  bulwark,  although  the  Beach  Eoad 
was  rendered  impassable  by  being  covered 
with  stones  of  enormous  size  and  weight, 
proving  the  violence  with  which  the  sea 
beat  against  it.  it  is  not  saying  too  much 
of  this  stupendous  work,  that  it  preserved 
Bentinck*s  buildings  from  destruction. 
Many  of  tbe  Massoolah  boats  were  carried 
far  into  Black  Town,  and  not  r  few  were 
broken  all  to  pieces.  All  the  windows  of 
the  light-house  were  smashed  to  atoms  by 
tbe  force  of  the  wind — Mad,  Cour,  Dec,  7. 

The  weather  has  become  settled  and 
fine,  and  we  hope  it  will  continue  so,  for 
for  we  have  had  enough  of  the  monsoon 
for  one  season. 

We  gave  a  hurried  account  of  the  hurri- 
cane in  Friday's  paper,  and  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  althou^  our  information  was 
necessarily  picked  up  amidst  great  agita- 
tion and  confusion  there  was  no  material 
error  in  our  account.  There  are  a  few 
additional  particulars  respecting  the  loss 
of  tbe  ship  Hope  which  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  amongst  the  first  the  unbound- 

•  *'  We  understand  strong  suspicions  are  enter- 
tained that  the  Second  Officer  of  the  Felieitat,  who 
was  stated  to  have  fallen  overboard  during  the 
gale,  did  not  come  fairly  by  hIsunUmely  end.  The 
Comnumder  of  the  vessel  was  left  behind  when  the 
venel  went  to  sea*  and  we  hear  that  the  Deputy 
Master  Attendant  has  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
some  suspicious  circuihstanoes.  It  appsan  that 
the  unfortunate  offider  waa  the  only  EaxopeSn  db 
board  tbe  Ship.**-i^jf'atf.  Cow,,  Dec  9» 


ed  kindocas  and  atteiitioo  of  our  rtspeclHi 
governor  towards  the  unlbitunale  crew. 
He  was  at  the  wreck  by  seven  o'clock  oa 
Thursday  momii^  before  the  sioroihsd 
entirely  subsided,  and  his  presence  was 
no  doubt  the  means  of  preserving  mmj 
valuable  lives ;  for  we  are  grieved  to  mj 
that  the  natives  who  had  Hocked  down  to 
the  beach,  so  fiur  from  assisting  onr  uofer- 
tunate  countrymen  in  getting  througb  tbe 
violent  surf,  in  many  instances  seised 
them,  exhausted  as  they  wrere,  and  held 
them  under  water,  till  they  had  plundered 
them  of  the  few  valuables  which  they  haj 
saved  from  the  general  wreck  !  Sevwal 
of  the  sailors  had  secured  their  all,  a  fee 
dollars,  tied  round  their  necks,  and  these 
were  forcibly  uken  from  tl^iem,  till  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  right  hon.  tbe  governor, 
with  his  body  guard  and  the  acting  suprr- 
intendant  of  police,  a  stop  was  put  to  this 
proceeding.  These  disgraceful  circoniT 
stances  we  are  assured  can  be  verified  by 
affidavit ;  and  we  would  not  give  publicity 
to  them  upon  slight  grounds.  The  right 
hon.  the  governor  remained  on  the  beach 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  aiding  by  his 
exertions  and  liberal  ofiers  of  rewards  the 
escape  of  the  crews  of  the  dififbrent  vessels. 
He  sent  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  Eu- 
ropean crews  to  the  Government  House, 
where  they  were  most  liberally  entertained, 
whilst  he  himself  remained  with  his  guard 
to  prevent  plunder.  Mr.  Elliot,  too,  wal 
exceedingly  active  and  effective  in  his  exer- 
tions; he  went  oflT  himself  on  a  catamarsa 
through  the  surf  to  the  Security,  and  car- 
ried out  a  rope  by  which  many  lives  were 
saved.  A  subscription  has  been  set  oa 
foot  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  who  have 
lost  every  thing  they  posssesed,  and  it  is 
headed  by  Mr.  Lushington,  who  put  down 
his  name  for  500  rupees.  We  understand 
that  the  steward  of  the  ship  Ho^ye  had  saved 
seventy  pounds,  the  profits  of  the  voyage^ 
with  which  he  intended  to  have  engaged 
in  some  little  traffic  on  the  return  voyage, 
but  the  whole  was  lost  in  the  general 
wreck.  We  l>e]ieve  nothing  certain  hss 
been  yet  heard  of  the  Malabar  or  Gunjaea, 
but  the  general  apprehensions  on  their  ac- 
count have  not  subsided.  The  keels  of 
two  large  English  ships,  one  country  built 
and  the  other  English,  were  washed  oo 
shore  near  tlie  custom-house  on  Saturday, 
and  two  capstans  have  been  washed  oo 
shore  at  Covelong.  The  brig  Active,  whidi 
was  blown  out  of  the  roads  on  the  I4tii 
ultimo,  has  been  wrecked  to  tlie  north, 
ward.  Tbe  Circassion,  which  also  parted 
in  the  same  gale,  has  been  towed  into 
Trincomalee,  dismasted.  We  fear  we  have 
yet  to  learn  of  other  disasters.— f/ML 
J)cc.  II. 

We  are  happy  to  observe,  that  the  skip 
Malabar  has  reached  Trincomalee  harbour 
in  safety  from  Devicotta  ;  and  that  another 
ship  dismasted  was  observed  to  pasi  tht 
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port  about  the  time  of  the  Malabar*s  getting 
in."  We  sincerely  trust  that  this  vessel 
may  prove  to  be  the  Gunjava, — Mad,  Gov, 
Gaz»  J(t9i,  3* 


XNTSRTAINMENT  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment was  given  by  the  right  bon.  the 
Governor  at  the  banqueting  room,  the 
front  of  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
with  coloured  lamps.  The  company  began 
to  assemble  at  an  early  hour,  and  Ihe  qua. 
drilles  commenced  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
was  kept  up  with  considerable  spirit  until 
a  late  hour ;  and  shortly  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Naib-i-Mookhtar  (who  was 
present  during  the  evening),  supper  was 
announced,  which  consisted  of  every  deli- 
cacy of  the  season.  Among  the  company 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  his  excel- 
lency the  Commander-in-chief  and  his  fair 
lady,  and  the  hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graeme ; 
the  party  did  not  break  up  till  a  late  hour. 
Mcul,  Gov*  Gaz.  Jan,  3. 

ASSEMBLY. 

The  public  assembly  on  Monday  even- 
ing was  well  attended;  the  right  hon.  the 
Governor,  his  excellency  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  Lady  Walker  honoured  tiie 
rooms  with  their  presence.  Dancing  was 
as  usual,  kept  up  witli  much  glee,  and  the 
stewards  were  entitled  to  great  praise  for  . 
the  arrangements  of  the  evening,  which 
were  excellent,  and  their  attention  to  the 
party. — Ibid,  Dec*  6. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivalg, 

.  Nov,  9.  CireanUm,  Douthwaite,  from  London.  . 
— ^23.  McuMuley,  Aiken,  from  Calcutta.— 30.  Hitpet 
Hin,  from  London  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Dee. 
9.  Royal  Charlotte,  Dudman,  from  London.— 10. 
Lm  Gironde,  Caussade,  from  Bordeaux.— 16.  H. 
M.  S.  Suecesa,  Sterling,  from  Penang.— 17*  H.M.S« 
cytampUm,  Stoddart,  from  dittd;  and  Protector, 
Waugh,  from  Calcutta.— 18.  Fergusson,  Groves, 
from  Calcutta.— 19.  David  Clarke,  Vile*,  from  Isle 
of  France.— 25.  H.  M.  S.  F/y,  Pennell,  from  Pe- 
nang.—31.  Prince,  Regent,  Murphy,  from  Ix)n- 
don.-7-Jan.  8.  Wellington,  Evans,  from  London. 

Departures* 

Nov.e.  Warren  Hastings,  Mason,  and  Elphin- 
stone,  Atkinson,  both  for  Calcutta.— 13.  Circassian, 
Douthwaite,  for  Calcutta.— Dec.  19.  David  Clarke, 
Viles,  for  EskapUly  and  Calcutta.— 24.  Fergusson, 
Groves,  for  London.— 26.  H.M.S.  Champion,  Stod- 
dart on  a  cruize.— 27.  Royal  Charlotte,  Dudman, 
for  Penang.  — Jan.  (>.  H.M.'s  shii>s  F/y,  Pen- 
nell, and  Success,  Sterling,  on  a  cruize.— 9.  Cam- 
brea  Castle,  Davey,  for  London. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug.  10.  At  Tavoy,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  P.  J. 
B^bie,  Madras  Artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Tavov,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  W.  D.  Gilby,  . 
32d  N.I.,  of  a  naughter. 

Oct.  &  At  Nellore,  the  lady  of  E.  Smalley, 
Kiq.,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  Mn.  Geo.  Taylor,  of  a  son. 

1(1.  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Campbell,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Jaulnah,  the  lady  of  Geo.  Sandys,  Esq., 
5th  L.C.,  of  a  daughter. 

U.  At  Bangalore,  the  wife  of  Qu.  Mast.  Avery, 
jgt  hone  brigade  artil.  of  a  son. 
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14.  At  Belgaum,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Coxens,' 49t]t 
N.I.,  of  a  sull-bom  child. 

—  At  Bellai7,  the  lady  of  J.  Burton,  Esq.,  gar. 
surg.,  of  a  daughter. 

15."  At  Coleche,  the  lady  of  D.  A.  Brown,  E!sq., 
Qf  a  son. 

16.  At  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  the  lady  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Blenkiusop,  military  chaplain,  of  a  son.' 
.  18.  At  Rutnagheny,  the  lady  of  D.  Shaw,  Esq., 
M.D.,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Royapooram,  Mrs.  Anne  Jones,  of  a 
daughter. 

26.  Fanny,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Stuart,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

27.  The  lady  of  W.  S.  Binny,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

28.  Mrs.  Geo.  Bachelor,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Calicut,  the  lady  of  Cai^t.  W.  Taylor, 
39th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Darwar,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Sayer,  6th 
N.L,  of  a  still-born  child. 

Nov.  1.  At  Vizigapatam,  the  lady  of  Capt.  R. 
L.  Highmoor,  deputy  judge  adv.  gen..  Of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

2.  Mrs.  Moore,  of  a  son. 

—  The  hidy  of  Capt.  A.  Inglia,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Masulipatam,  the  mdy  of  Capt.  J.  W. 
Cleveland,  38th  N.L,  of  a  son.  '^ 

9.  At  Thom^,  Mrs.  John  Monisse,  of  a  daught^. 
'  13.  At  Palaveram,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Qu. 
Mast.  MarshaU,  33d  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Aunu^abad,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Agcr,  5th 
r^.  Nizam's  fiifantry,  of  a  son. 

19.  AtSaAiulcottah,  the  lady  of  Lieut  F.  Chal- 
mers, 22dN.I.,  of  a  daughter,  still-boxn. 

—  The  lady  of  John  Bird,  Esq.,  of  a  ton. 

21.  At  Pondicherryi  Mrs.  A.  Williamson,  of  a 
daughter. 

24.  At  Pulicat,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  J.  Kind- 
linger,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  Lieut  R.  Mitchell, 
6th  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

26.  At  St.  Thome,  Mrs.  A.  Perelra,  of  a  son. 
30.  At  EUichpoor,  tlje  lady  of  Capt  Hugh  Ro- 

bmscM),  paymaster,  Nizam's  service,  of  a  daughter. 

Dec.  I..  At  Jaulnah,  the  lady  of  H.  S.  Foord, 
Esq.,  Madras  artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Bellary,  the  lady  of  Major  Marrett,  com- 
manding 11th  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Fort  St.  George,  the  lady  of  J.  Hender- 
son, Esq.,  M.D.,  surgeon  of  H.M.'s  89th  regt,  of 
a  son  and  heir. 

21.  At  Dharwar,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Welland  23d 
r^t.,  of  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct.  13.  At  Nelloor,  Capt.  D.  Allen,  command- 
ing Nelloor,  to  Miss  Louisa  Smith. 

17>  At  Vizagapatam,  Mr.  C.  Bamett,  assistant 
surveyor,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  J. 
Leohard. 

22.  At  Masulipatam,  Mr.  F.  Lavllle,  band  vaaA- 
ter  38th  N.L,  to  Miss  M.  C.  Jefferson. 

27.  At  Kamptee,  near  Nagpoor,  Lieut  Jas. 
Dickson,  50th  regt,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Abra- 
ham. 

29.  At  the  Black-town  Capuchin  Church,  Mr,  M. 
De  Monte,  to  Miss  L.  Giiy. 

Nov.  2,  At  Bangalore,  Dr.  Ricks,  2d  brigade  of 
horse  artillery,  to  Dorothea,  youngest  daughter  of 
Major  Yarde,  Chudleigh,  Devonshire,  of  this 
establishment 

3.  At  Canannore,  Assist.  Apothecary  Jas.  Star- 
kenburgh,  to  Miss  G.  Kemp. 

5.  Mr.  B.  Johnson,  to  Miss  M.  Scott 

13.  At  Vizagapatam,  the  Rev.  James  Ckwdon, 
missionary,  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Vaughan,  relict  of  the 
late  Lieut  Col.  Vaughan,  of  the  invalid  establish- 
ment 

21.  At  Secunderabad,  Mr.  John  Forbes,  mer- 
chant, to  Miss  M.  A.  Francke. 

—  At  Mangalore,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  H.  W.  Lard- 
ner,  50th  N.L,  to  Miss  Ijou'ma.  Ifart 

22.  At  Palamcottah,  Mr.  W.  B.  Addis,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  to  Hiss  Emily  Van- 
someren.  .     . 

28.  At  Arcot,  W.  D.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  the  civil 
service,  to  Harriett  Frances,  youngest  daughter 
of  George  Lys,  EJsq. 

—  Mr.  J.  V.  Perricire,  to  Catherine,  eldest 
daucfhter  of  Mr.  F.  Raymond,  of  Tranquebar. 

30.  Mr.  P.  Deceles,  to  Miss  M.  T.  Janzen. 
Dee.  5.  At  Bangalore,  Capt.  Biddle,  of  Uie  ar- 
tillery, to  Miss  Purton. 

la  At  Amee,  Lieut  J.  A.  MaodonaX^,  ^  vi%. 
4  U  ^sm 
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L.  C.  to  Sophia*  third  dsugfater  of  the  late 
Thomas  Cottoo,  Esq.,  of  Chase  Lodge,  Enfldd, 


DEATHS 

Sept.  21.  At  Madras,  Mr.  Donald  Calder,  late 
market  seiieaot,  aged  41. 

Ocf.  9l  Mrs.  Amie  Taylor,  wi£e  of  Mr.  Creo. 
Taylor,  aged  20. 

10.  AtPalamcottah,  LieutJ.F.6.MacIeane»3d 
icgt.  P.  L.  I. 

11.  Mr.  J.  A.  FitarimoDS,  aged  91. 

13.  At  Pondichefry,  Madame  De  Bansset,  agad 
67,  relict  of  the  late  Chevalier  Pierre  de  Baiiset. 

18.  At  Pondidierry,  Lieut.  Wm.  Boytoo,  half- 
par,  H.M.'s  aoth  regt. 

21.  At  Pursewalkum,  Mr.  P.  Lawrence,  aMJit- 
ant  pensioned  surveyor,  aged<r. 

—  In  Black  Town,  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Coilwtt,  merdumt  at  Arcot,  aged  9yean. 

—  At  Falamoottah,  Capt.  J.  Maiirona,  ai  itgU 
L.L 

Noff.  1.  At  Paulgautcherry,  Capt*  T.  Criditoa, 
a9th  N.I.,  from  cholera,  aged  41. 

4.  At  Karical,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lichtenstefai,  aged  59, 
jwidow  of  the  late  F.  S.  Lichtenstein,  menuMr  of 
the  royalgovernment  at  Tranauebar. 

7*  At  Bangalore,  Capt.  John  Crokcr,  H.M.'a 
48th  regt. 

9.  At  Pondicherry,  Elizabeth,  rdict  of  the  Ute 
Mr.  Jos.  Manvuisse,  aged  96. 

11.  Capt.  A.  A.  Cortbmdt,  H.M.*s  4Sth  regt., 
■on  of  the  late  CoL  Philip  Van  Cortlandt. 

18.  After  a  short  illness,  at  the  Oovermnent 
House,  Capt  P.  Hay,  H.M.'s  73d  regt,  aid-de< 
camp  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  GovenxMr. 

90.  At  Secunderabad,  Lieut  Nathan  Ashhurst, 
H.M.'s  46th  regt 

—  At  Belgaum,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Mr.  Con- 
ductor Hobart,  of  the  Ordnance  department  at 
that  station. 

—  At  Royupooram,  Mr.  Daniel  JofamtoD  (of  the 
Government  Bank),  aged  49. 

96.  At  Belgaum,  of  fever,  Eliia  Margaret,  wife 
of  Capt  John  Wallace,  46th  N.L 

Dec.  1.  At  Royapettah«  Mrs.  Emdia  Quintual, 
%;ed26. 

A.  At  Pondicherry,  Mrs.  Helena  St  Pour9aint 

7.  At  Secundwabad,  Assist  Surg.  George  Bush> 
H.M.'s  46th  regt 

&  Daniel  Neale,  Esq.,  solicitor  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Madras. 

9.  At  Bellary,  Emily,  third  daughter  of  Mr.  J. 
Burton,  garrison  surgeon  of  chat  station,  aged  five 
years. 

12.  Mrs.  Lucy  Goostree,  aged  45. 

25.  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Donald* 
son,  of  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  1& 

Latelif.  At  ElUchpoor,  Lieut  Charles  Arrow* 
Brigade  xni^or  of  that  division,  Nham'saimy. 
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GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

NSW  GOVERNOR. 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov.  1.,  1827.— The 
following  proclamation  by  government  in 
the  general  department  of  this  date  is 
published  in  General  Orders  for  the  infor- 
mation  of  tlie  army. 

ProclamalioH. 

Whereas  Major  .Oen.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 

G.C.B.,  hath  befeh  appointed  by  the  Hon. 

the  Court  of  I%ectors  to  the  office  of  Go- 

yemor  of  Bombay  and  its  dependencies, 

on  the  resignation  of  the  same  by  the  Hon. 

'    "IMTountstuart  Elphinstone.-r-It  is  therefore 

,_ ,   ^^fjpbvproclaimed,  that  the  Hon.  Mount- 

.  t'LUBtnart  &iphinskon!t  havhig  tbis  day  Ye&\|tve^ 

the  stud  office.  Major  Gen.  Sat  3<A»v  >/laV- 


of  the  government  of  Bombay  and  its  de- 
pendencies, and  taken  the  oatfas  and  his 
seat  under  the  usual  salute  {Jratn  the  garri- 
son, and  all  persons  are  required  to  obey 
the  said  Major  Gen.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
G.C.B.,  as  Governor  and  president  in 
council  accordingly. 

HON.   MR.   XLPHINSTOME. 

Bombay  Cattle,  Nov.  1.  1827.— The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleas- 
ed to  direct  that  the  same  military  ho- 
nours be  paid  to  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  during  bis  residence  at  Bom- 
bey,  as  if  he  had  continued  in  diarge  of 
the  government  up  to  the  period  of  bis 
embu-katioD. 

SICK   OFFICERS. 

Bombay  Castle,  Dec.  IS,  1827. — Tlie 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has  been 
pleased  to  sanction  an  arrangement  for  the 
accommodation  of  sick  officers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's and  the  Hon.  Company's  service 
arriving  at  the  presidency  from  out  stations, 
under  such  detailed  regulations  as  may  be 
established  by  his  Excellency  the  Comman- 
der in  Chief. 

The  officers  of  his  Majesty's  service  are 
to  be  provided  for,  as  lar  as  possible,  in 
the  bungalows  belonging  to  the  depdt  at 
Colaba,  in  addition  to  which  four  cadjan 
roofs  to  cover  captains*  tents  are  to  be 
erected  for  the  same  purpose. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  of 
the  Hon.  Company's  serviceone  temporary 
building  (to  be  removed  annually  during 
the  rains)  is  to  be  erected  on  the  esplanade. 

Each  quarter,  both  on  Colaba  and  the 
esplanade,  is  to  be  provided  at  the  govern- 
ment expense  with  a  field  bedbtead,  table, 
two  chairs  and  a  commode. 

An  establishment  of  peons,  sweepers, 
&c.  at  an  expense  of  rupees  50  per  mensem 
is  sanctioned,  and  will  be  distributed  among 
the  respective  premises. 

During  the  rains,  the  oflBcer's  quarters 
in  the  town  barracks  (if  not  occupied  by 
troops)  will  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  officers  of  both  services  exclusively. 

Officers  occupying  sick  quarters  under 
this  arrangement  are  to  pay  one-half  of 
their  regulated  bouse  rent. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial  Department. 

Oet.9Q.  Mr.  R.  C.  Chambers,  junior  assistant  to 
judge  and  criminal  judge  in  Norttiem  Concan. 

Nov,  1.  Mr.  J.  Kentishy  judge  and  criminal  judge 
of  Surat. 

Mr.  E.  Grant,  judge  and  criminal  judge  of  Ah- 
medabad. 

Mr.  J.  Bell,  judge  and  criminal  judge  of  Kairah. 

Mr.  H<  H.  Glass,  register  to  Sadder  Dewanee 
and  Foujdaree  Adawlut. 
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Ife.  ▲.  W.  Rsveoaacit,  aisistant  to  principal 
collector  of  Dharwar. 

Mr.  P«  Scott,  supernumerary  aaBlstant  to  cot- 
lector  of  Poonah. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Clark,  third  assistant  to  collector  in 
Southern  Concan. 

Mr.  J.  Burnett,  assistant  to  collector  of  customs 
of  Bombay. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 

PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombay  Ccutlet  Sept,  6.  1827«^Messrs.  A.  C.  Do- 
naldstm,  P.  C.  N.  Arniel,  T.  Edmunds,  and  John 
Jessop  admitted  to  inf.,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. — 
Mr.  A.  Bertram  admitted  an  assist,  surg. 

Sept.  Q.—WI  N.I.  Lieut.  H.  Sandwith  to  be  capt, 
and  Ehis.  A.  S.  Hawkins  to  be  Ueut.,  in  sue*  to 
Sharp  discharffed  from  service  by  general  court- 
martial  ;  datedi  25th  Aug.  Ifi27> 

2d  Extra  Bat.  Lieut.  T.  Mitch^,  15tb  N.L,  to 
be  qu.  mast,  and  intern,  in  Hindoostanee  and  Mah- 
latta  languages,  v.  Sandwith  prom.;  dated  6th 
Sept.  1827. 

2dL.C»  Lieut.  J.  Brooks  to  be  capt,  and  C(miet 
H.  L.  Salmon  to  be  Ueut.,  in  sue.  to  Rose  dec* ; 
dated  dOth  Aug.  1827. 

S0pf.  11 — Capt.  J.  Addison,  18th  N.I.,  tnuM* 
ferred,  at  his  own  request,  to  invalid  estab. 

Sept,  IS^—teth  N.L  Ens.  A.  Meadows  to  be  Ueut*, 
V.  Doherty  dec. ;  dated  13th  Sept  1827. 

Semt,  13.~Capt  W.  Spratt,  4th  N.I.,  to  com- 
mand, and  Lieut  F.  Fortune,  of  26th  N.L,  to  be 
•dj.  of  Nat  Vet  Bat. 

CaptW.  Stirlhig,  17th  N.L,  to  command  9d 
£xtm  Bat,  v.  l^[>ratt 

Capt  C.  Crawley  to  be  «  brigade  major  to  forces, 
▼.  Rose  dec. 

Oct.  SO.— 23ci  N.I.  Ens.  E.  W.  Cartwright  to  be 
Ueut,  V.  GMbeme  dec ;  dated  9th  Oct  1^7. 

Oct,  23.— 2d  Extra  Bat,  Lieut  J.  E.  G.  Morris, 
24th  N.L,  to  be  qu.  mast  and  intern,  in  Hindoos- 
tanee  language,  v.  Mitchdl;  dated  16th  Oct  1827* 

Temporctrjf  Appontmenta  confirmed.  Capt  G. 
Moor,  18th  N.L,  to  officiate  as  brig.  maj.  to  Surat 
div.  of  army,  until  arrival  of  Capt  Newton. — 
Lieut  C.  Johnston,  dd  N.L,  to  act  as  intern,  to 
Kurop.  r^^,  Arom  7th  Oct— Lieut  E.  M.  Eiar^e, 
S4th  regt.,  to  act  as  interp.  in  Hindoostanee  and 
Mahratta  languages  to  15th  N.L,  firom  26th  Sept 
— Lieut  G.  Wilson,  26th  re«t,  to  be  acting  adj.  of 
wing  detached  to  Poona. — Lieut  H.  N.  Ramsay, 
acting  qu.  mast  1st  Extra  bat,  to  perform  duties 
of  interp.  in  Hindoostanee  language  to  11th  N.l. 

Oct,  97,^10th  N,L  Ens.  S.  A.  Crofton  to  be 
Ueut,  V.  Reynton  dec  ;  dated  15th  Oct  1827. 

UtorGr,  N.J.  Ens.  C.  B.  Raitt  to  be  lieut,  v. 
Philips  dec ;  dated  20th  June  1827.— Lieut  T. 
Clibbom  to  be  capt,  and  Ens.  B.  H.  Croket  to  be 
lieut,  in  sue  to  Falconer  dec ;  dated  15th  Oct. 
1827. 

14<A  N,L  Ens.  J.  M.  Dickinson  to  be  qu.  mast ; 
dated  20th  Oct  1827. 

AMf .  ArtHlery,  Lieut  G.  Yeadell  to  be  qu.  mast 
and  mtop.  in  Hindoostanee  language  to  1st  bat ; 
dated26th  Oct  1827. 

Ocf.  31.— Cadet  C.  L.  J.  D.  Pre,  admitted  to 
Cavalry. — Cadet  Mr.  A.  S.  Pemberton,  admitted 
to  artil,  and  prom,  to  8d  Lieut— Cadets  G.  P. 
Ball,  Wm.Thom8on,  T.  T.  Christie,  Wm.  Brown, 
N.  P.  M'Dougall,  S.  V.  W.  Hart,  and  H.  C.  Ro- 
Unson,  admitted  to  Infantry,  and  prom,  to  En- 
signs.—Messrs.  Jas.  Williamson,  John  Wye,  A. 
M'K.  Lyon,  W.  R.  Deacon,  Geo.  Grey,  J.  J. 
Thomson,  Jas.  Murray,  and  H.  P.  Hathom,  ad- 
mitted as  assist  surgeons. 

Lieut  W.  C.  Bell,  2d  Europ.  r^,  havii^ 
quitted  India  without  permission  from  govem- 
meot,  strudc  off  strength  oi  army  from  8th  Oct 
1827. 

Nov.  1.— OmmisMriof.  The  foUowlng  promo- 
tioos  and  appointments  made,  v.  Capt  waite, 
returned  to  Europe:— Capt  Holland,  M  assist, 
to  be  a  Sd  assist  com.  gen.,  v.  Molesworth,  de- 
Udied  on  odier  duty,  and  to  relieve  Cwt  Long; 
Sd  assist  Cutch  force.— Sen.  acting  3d  assist  Lieut 
Payne,  conflrmed  a  Sd  asist  com.  gcn^-.C«pt. 
LgM—irinrlolwn  acting  ad      '" 


in  room  of  Capt  Holland.-^U«ut,  8tade,  Itt  Cbr. 
N.  I.,  to  act  as  dd  sssist  com.  gen.  for  Capt 
Campbell,  on  leave  to  sea.—  Lieut.  Davidson,  1^ 

r^t,  to  be  acting  3d  assist,  temporary  attached. 

Nov.  6th.'-Qd  Europ,  Regt,  Ens.  L.  M.  M'lntyre^ 
to  be  Lieut  v.  W.  C.  Bell,  struck  off:  dated  9th 
Nov.  1827. 

5th  N.  I.  Ens.  J.  C.  Heath,  to  be  Lieut,  v. 
Carthew,  dec. :  dated  ditto. 

3d  N.  I.  Lieut  C.  Jolmson,  to  be  Capt,  and  l^f». 
R.  Hughes,  to  be  Lieut,  in  sue  to  ^pllderton,  cas- 
hiered ;  dated  ditto. 

5th  N.J.  Lieut.  F.  D.  Bagshaw  to>be  qu.-mast 
and 'interp.,  in  Hindoostanee  language;  dated  1st 
Nov.  1827. 

Nov,  7.— Lieut.  Col.  E.  Frederick,  26th  N.L,  to 
be  military  secretary  to  Hon.  the  Governor. 

Capt  G.  Graham,  H.M.'s  2d  or  Queen's  Royal 
'  regt.,  and  Capt  R.  E.  Burrowes,  H.M.*s  20th  Foot, 
to  De  Aides-de-Camp  to  Hon.  the  Governor. 

Comet  I.  B.  Hamilton,  1st  L.C.,  to  proceed  po 
'  Persia  on  a  special  duty  under  instructions  from 
Political  department 

Nov.  &— Assist.  Surg.  Thos.  Lawrence  admitted 
on  estab.  from  4th  Nov.  1827. 

Nov.  12«— Lieut  CoL  W.  MeaH,  12th  N.L,  per- 
mitted to  rethre  firom  senrioe  on  pension  or  liia 
rank. 

Capt  J.  H.  Dunsterville,  12th  N.L,  and  paym. 
at  presidency,  app.  agent  for  clothihg  ti^  army« 
Arom  date  of  departure  of  MiO*  D*  H.  Bellasis,  ftr 
Europe. 

Ten^aorarp  aj9fN)<nAn«nte  cowfrmedL  lieut  G. 
.  Birdwood  to  act  as  adj.  to  3d  N.I.  imtU  arriv*)  of 
Lieut  IlaUet.-t-£ns.  T.  Jackson,  10th  N.L,  to  act 
as  interp.  in  Hindoostanee  language  to  2d  Extra 
bat  until  arrival  of  officer  app.  to  situation. 

Nov.  15.— Surg.  J.  G.  Movie  to  be  medical  atoi^ 
keeper  at  presiaency,  v.  Wallace  <m  Auloutri^  to 
Europe. — surg.  Moyle  also  to  succeed  Suxg.  wid- 
lace  as  civil  surg.  at  presidoicy.   - 

SvLTg.  C,  Kane  to  have  medical  diaige  of  Euro- 
pean general  hospital  at  presidency,  m  room  of 
Surg.  Moyle. 

Nov,  17,— Ut  JBtirop.  A0W.  Lieut  C.  HagaA  to 
be  capt,  and  Ens.  B.  Mitchell  to  be  lieut,  m  tuc 
to  Watts  dec  ;  dated  6th  Nov.  1827. 

let  L.C'  Comet  T.  B.  Hamilton  to  be  Ueiit,  v. 
Wilks  dec. ;  dated  8th  Nov.  1827. 

1st  Lieut  C.  Henry  (recently  prom.)  poated  to 
regt  of  artillery. 

Enaigtie  (recentlu  prom,)  potted  to  regtei  C.  A« 
Echalaa,  to  10th  N.L;  C.  I.  Curtis,  IStli  da; 
Thos.  Edmunds,  3d  do- ;  John  Jessop,  12th  do. ; 
•  A.  C.  Donaldson,  9d.  Europ.  r^t ;  P.  C.  N.  Amiel, 
Ist  or  Gr.  N.L ;  T*  R.  Stewart^  10th  N.L ;  John 
Sinclair,  23d  do. ;  Wm.  Topham,  7th  do. ;  Fred. 
Westbrook,  18th  do.;  A.  M.  Haselwood,  3d  do.; 
Edw.  Green,  21st  do, ;  John  Ramsay,  1st  Europ. 
regt :  H.  S.  Hutchinson,  5th  N.l. ;  R.  N.  Meade, 
12th  do. ;  E.  R.  Elwa),  8d  Gr.  N.L ;  H.  CotgraTie, 
lAthN.L;  G.  F.  Syfnpsdn,  2d  Europ.  regt 

Cadet  C.  S.  Hodges  admitted  to  infimtry,  and 
prom,  to  ensign. 

Nov.  20.— Capt.  L.  J.  Frederick  to  be  inspecting 
engines.  Sural  division  <tf  army,  in  consequence 
of  departure  of  Lieut  CoL  Drummond  itx 
Europe. 

Capt  R.  Pougat  to  be  superintendkig  cnglnier 
at  presidency. 

Nov,2l.—Cemete  (reosnfJSKlwwffw)  mtCMltenM«v. 
W.  J.  Tudor,  to  1st  L.C.;  W.  B.  C.  RoberU,  to 
Sddo. 

Betumad  to  duty,  from  Emrope^^lAeat,  H.  H. 
Hobson,  20th  N.L,  and  Comet  F.  B.  Hamilton, 
1st  L.C. ;  both  arrived  SqJi  Oct  1897* 

MARINE  PROMOTIONS. 

.  Bombay  Cattle,  Sept.  12,  1827.— Itt-Iiott  T.  K. 
Terrell  to  be  junior  capt ;  dated  lOth  July  142S. 

2d-Lieut  W.  L.  Clementa  to  be  Ist-Umt  { dated 
ditto. 

Sen.  Midsh.  H.  ^toae  to  be  Sd-Ueat,  in  inc  to 
Junior  Capt  J.  S.  Criddle  retired  9Ch  Jalf  1824; 
dMddditlOh 
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Sd-Lleut  T.  B.  DaTb'dec.  15th  July  1825;  dated 
imh  July  18S6. 

Jun.  Capt.  P.  Maughan  to  be  sen.  capt. ;  dated 
2d  Sept.  1825. 

Ist-Lieiit.  J.  J.  Robinson  to  be  junior  capt. ; 
dated  ditto. 

2d-Lieut.  R.  Lowe  to  be  Ist-lieut ;  dated  ditto. 

Seii.  Midsh.  W.  R.  Ilayman  to  be  2d-lieut,  in 
sue.  to  Sen.  Capt.  C.  Sealy  dec  1st  Sept.  1825; 
dated  ditto. 

2d-Lieut.  C.  Wells  to  be  Ist-lieut ;  dated  29th 
Oct.  1825. . 

Sen.  Midsh.  A.  Nott  to  be  2d-Iieut»  in  sue  to 
Ist-Lieut.  E.  Pratt  pensioned  28th  Oct.  1825 ;  dated 
ditto. 

Ist-Lieut.  C.  F.  Grice  to  be  iuakx  capt. ;  dated 
18th  April  1826. 

2d-Lieut  F.  W.  Powell  to  be  Ist-lieut. ;  dated 
ditto. 

Sen.  Midsh.  W.  Hodges  to  be  2d-lieut.»  in  sue* 
to  Jun.  Capt.  J.  J.  Robinson  dec  17th  April  1826 ; 
dated  ditto. 

Ist-Lieut.  J.W.  Guy  to  be  jun.  capt. ;  dated  24th 
April  1826. 

2d-Lieut.  W.  Lowe  to  be  Ist-lieut ;  dated  ditto. 

Midsh.  A.  Williams  to  be  2d-lieut,  in  sue  to 
Junior  Capt  G.  Heme  dec  23d  April  1826 ;  dated 
ditto. 

2d-Lieut  T.  H.  Broadhead  to  be  Ist-lieut ;  dated 
8th  May  1826. 

Midsh.  P.  L.  Powell  to  be  2d-Iieut,  in  sue  to 
Ist-Lieut  PoweU  dec  7th  May  1826 ;  dated  ditto. 

td-Lieut  J.  B.  Harrison  to  be  lst-lieut«  in  sue 
to  Ist-Lieut  C.  Wells  degraded  in  rank ;  dated 
10th  June  1826. 

Sen.  Capt  J.  Jeaks  to  be  commodore  ;  dated 
19th  June  1826. 

Jun.  Capt  D.  Jones  to  be  sen.  capt ;  dated  ditto. 

Ist-Lieut  W.  S.  CoUlnson  to  be  junior  capt ; 
dated  ditto. 

2d-Lieut  J.  H.  Rowland  to  be  Ist-lieut ;  dated 
ditto. 

Midsh.  C.  R.  Richards  to  be  2d-lieut.,  in  sue  to 
Conunodore  Manwaring  dec  18th  June  1826 ;  dated 
ditto. 

2d-Lieut  W.  Igglesdon  lobe  Ist-lieut ;  dated  2d 
Jan.  1827*  ^ 

Sen.  Midsh.  C.  Sharp  to  be  2d-lieut,  in  sue  to 
Ist-Lieut'  Broadhead  dec  1st  Jan.  1827 ;  dated 
ditta 

Jim.  Capt.  H.  Hardy  to  be  sen.  capt. ;  dated  llth 
March  1^. 

Ist-Lieut  Minchin  to  be  jun-capt ;  dated  ditto. 

2d-Lieut  S.  B.  Haines  to  be  Ist-lieut;  dated 
ditto. 

Sen.  Midsh.  H.  Whitelock  to  be  2d-lieut  in  sue 
to  Sen.  Capt  Blast  retired  10th  March  1827 ;  dated 
ditto. 

Ist-Lieut  G.  Grant  to  be  jun.  capt. ;  dated  18th 
March  1827> 

2d-Li~eut.  C.  Wells  to  be  Ist-lieut ;  dated  ditto. 

Sen.  Midsh.  S.  Newnham  to  be  2d-lieut,  in  sue 
to  Junior  Capt  Maillard  dec  17th  March  1827; 
■  dated  ditto. 

2d- Lieut  G.  B.  Harrison  to  be  Ist-Ueut.;  dated 
10th  May  1827* 

Sen.  Midsh.  H.  N.  Poole  to  be  2d-lieut*  in  sue. 
to  Ist-lieut  G.  Vernon  dec  9th  May  1827 ;  dated 
ditto. 

Sept,  12.  —  Ist-Lieut  Wm.  Gwilt  to  be  junior 
capt  i  dated  2d  Sept  1887* 

2d-Lieut  T.  E.  Rogers  fo  be  Ist-lieut ;  dated 
ditto. 

Sen.  Midsh.  Wm.  Btfwater  to  be  2d-lieut,  in 
sue.  to  CaptFerrell  peoUcmed  1st  Sept  1827 ;  dated 
ditto.  H 

Nov,  l.T-R.  Morgan*  H.C.'s  Marine,  to  the  com- 
modore on  Surat  station,  on  Capt  J.  R.  Laurence 
vacating  that  situation. 


FURLOUGHS. 
To  Eufyjpa.'-Sept  8.  Lieut  G.  Itow\0|,  9d li.C.% 


Ens.  L.  M.  M'lntyre,  2d  Europ.  r^gts  for  healtli. 
—^1.  Lieut  W.  Meeke,  3d  L.Cf.,  for  health.— Nor. 
6.  Lieut  J.  Wright,  SdN.I.,  for  health.— Surg.  R. 
Wallace,  medical  storekeeper.  —  8.  Lieut  CoL 
J.  S.  R.  Drummond,  inspecting  engineer,  Surat 
div.,  for  health.— 21.  Assist  Surg.  C.  Downey,  for 
health. 

To  Otpe  of  Good  Hope.— Nov.  0.  Capt  W.  Wil- 
kings,  1st  L.C.,  for  12  months,  for  health.— fil. 
Maj.  D.  H.  Bellasis,  3d  N.I.,  for  health  (eventu- 
ally to  Europe). 

To  Sea — Nov.  17.  Lieut  W.  Long,  8th  N.I., 
for  six  months,  for  health. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE   HON.    M.    KLPHINSTONE. 

Meeting  of  British  InJiabitants. — Agree- 
ably to  a  requisition  to  the  sheriff,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Bombay 
was  held  at  the  mess  room  of  the  town 
barracks,  on  tlie  5tli  November,  to  consi- 
der tlie  most  appropriate  means  of  testify- 
ing tlieir  regard  for  the  Hon.  Mounstuart 
Elphinstone,  prior  to  his  departure  fur 
Europe. 

Thomas  Buchanan,  Esq.  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  British  in- 
habitants at  Surat  and  Bhooj,  declaratory 
of  their  entire  concurrence  in  all  the  mea- 
sures which  this  meeting  might  adopt  for 
carrying  into  effect  tlie  purposes  for  which 
it  was  convened  ;  and  an  intimation  from 
the  gentlemen  composing  the  deputation 
from  Poonah,  statin (^  that  though  the  Bri- 
tish inhabitants  in  Dukhun  had  presented 
a  separate  address  to  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
they  would  be  happy  to  concur  in  what- 
ever resolutions  this  meeting  might  pass 
for  perpetuating,  by  permanent  memorials, 
the  remembrance  of  those  sentiments 
which  had  been  so  universally  protluced  by 
the  private  and  public  conduct  of  Mr. 
'  Elphinstone. 

Lieut.  Col.  Leighton,  C.B^  proposed 
the  following  resolution:  '<  'Diat  this 
meeting,  contemplating  the  approaching 
departure  of  the  Hon.  Mounstuart  El- 
phinstone, on  bis  resignation  of  the  go- 
vernment of  this  preddency,  with  sincere 
and  profound  regret,  are  of  opinion  that 
.  the  remembrance  of  his  public  and  private 
virtues,  which  have  excited  general  re- 
spect, esteem,  and  admiration,  ought  to 
be  perpetuated  by  some  permanent  memo- 
rial.** In  the  course  of  a  short  speech, 
he  remarked  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone will  long  be  associated  with  brilliant 
and  memorable  events  in  India.  *'  He 
was  at  thQ  battle  of  Assaye  on  the  23d 
September  1803,  and  he  was  again  in  the 
midst  of  6re  animating  the  troops  to  vie 
.victory  at  the  battle  of  Kirkee  on  this  day, 
the  5th  of  November,  ten  years  ago,  and 
when  gallantry  is  spoken  of  on  those  and 
other  occasions  in  this  country,  his  name 
yi\\VTk«N«x  be  fot^giAtea.     He  has  in  my 
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yf  the  community,  for  his  uniform 

my  many  virtues,  diversified  abili- 

id   the  many  and   great  improve- 

which  have  taken  place  under  bis 

ment.** 

^ewnham,  Esq.   seconded  the  re- 

1   in    a    very    long    and  eloquent 

in  which  he  adverted  to  the  gene- 
ing  of  regret  which  seemed  to  per- 
1  ranks,  classes,  and  castes,  at  the 
their  late  governor.  He  then  gave 
lowing  summary  of  the  history  of 
phinstone :  "  It  is  now  more  Uian 
j^ears  since  the  Hon.  Mountsuart 
itone,  descended  from  an  ancient 
on  which  he  himself  reflects  the 
t  lustre,  landed  on   the  shores  of 

a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
.  It  is  true  that  he  still  belongs  to 
ibltshment,  but  he  has  lived  among 
tiany  years  that  he  may  be  called 
pted  child  of  this  presidency,  or, 
L  with  greater  truth,  its  father  and 
From  the  moment  of  his  first  n 
',  be  was  marked  out  for  honour  and 
ion.  Subsequent  occurrences  made 
tlul  whether  nature  intended  him 
Idter  or  a  civilian ;  but  experience 
»  proved  that  she  intended  him  for 
Having  chosen  the  political  line  he 

assistant  to  the  resident  at  Poonah, 
lat  place  was  only  known  to  us  as 
;n  city,  to  which  few  had  then  ac 
[t  was  while  holding  this  situation, 

had  an  opportunity  of  sharing  in 
listinguished  actions  of  the  first 
ta  war,  which  has,  in  consequence, 
oed  his  name  to  be  associated  with 
lembrance  of  the  battles  of  Assaye 
gaum  and  of  the  siege  of  Gyaul- 

He  was  deputed  by  the  resident 
lah  as  the  political  assistant  to  the 

of  Wellington,  then  the  Hon. 
Gen.  Wellesley,  and  accompanied 
loughout  the  events  of  tliat  me- 
e  campaign.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
■e  that  in  this  situation  Mr.  Elphin- 
bea  succeeded  the  honourable  and 
Dished  officer  who  has  within  these 
fs  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
>f  this  Presidency.  For  Sir  John 
m  had  been  first  appointed  to  this 
)   and    confidential  situation,   but, 

been  compelled  by  illness  to  leave 
ly  after  the  fall  of  Ahmednuggur, 
a  replaced  by  Mr.  Elphinstone. 
I  thus  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  was 
1  an  opportunity  of  displaying  in 
mpaign  that  gallantry  and  fntre* 
for  which  he  is  so  eminently  dis. 
bed,  and  which  led  him,  as  I  have 
at  the  capture  of  Gyaulghur,  to  be 
f  one  of  the  storming  party.     The 

this  almost  impregnable  fortress 
m  afler  succeeded  by  peace  with  the 
;ca  powers,  when  Mr.  Elphinstonoi 
Mtanding  his  short  standing  in  th6 
,  was  on  account  of    his  conspi. 
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cuous  abilities  appointed  resident  at  the 
court  of  the  Berar  rajah  :  and  while  so 
employed  he  was  subsequently  selected  to 
conduct,  under  circumstances  of  particular 
emergency,  the  embassy  sent  by  the  British 
government  to  the  king  of  Cabul  in  1808. 
On  the  termination  of  this  embassy,  Mr. 
Elphinstone  fortunately  for  us  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  honour  and  prosperity 
of  this  presidency,  was  appointed  in.  1810 
resident  at  Poonah,  the  very  same  place 
where  he  had  commenced  his  political 
career.  It  was  th^re  that  we  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  him— it  was 
there  that  those  feelings  of  afiection,  es- 
teem, and  admiration,  with  which  we  are 
now  animated,  had  their  birth.  I,  sir, 
can  look  back  with  pleasure  and  satisfac 
tion  on  the  days  which  I  have  passed  in 
participation  of  the  princely  hospitality  of 
the  Sangum,  and  the  instructive  society  of 
its  enlightened  proprietor,  and  I  may 
safely  say  there  never  was  any  individuid 
that  excited  greater  enthusiasm  around 
him  in  all  ranks  than  did  Mr.  Elphinstone 
whenever  he  appeared — whether  it  was  in 
the  pursuits  of  sport,  in  field  against  an 
enemy,  or  in  the  labours  of  the  cabinet. 
*'  Let  me  here,  Sir,  recall  to  your  re^ 
collection  that  this  very  day  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Kirkee ;  on  this  very 
day  ten  years  ago  the  late  Peishwa  Bajee 
Row,  whose  cunning  and  true  Mahratta- 
like  diplomacy  had  never  escaped  the  dis* 
ceming  eye  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  at  once 
broke  the  ties  of  amity  which  bound  him 
to  the  British  government,  and  which  had 
just  been  renewed  by  the  formal  treaty 
concluded  in  the  preceding  month  of  June 
— broke  those  ties  by  a  treacherous  attack 
on  the  residency,  which  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  with  all  tJie  valuable  depositories  of 
learning  collected  by  the  noble  and  en- 
lightened resident,  and  by  an  attack  on  the 
British  troops  stationed  at  Kirkee.  This 
small  force  Mr.  Elphinstone  succeeded  in 
joining,  just  as  it  had  formed  to  repel  the 
attack  of  a  far  more  numerous  army  .of  the 
Mahrattas.  By  bis  advice  the. plan  of 
operations  was  changed  from  the  defensive 
to  the  offensive ;  and  hence  followed  the 
memorable  action  of  Kirkee  and  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  Mahratta  forces,  which  will 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Bombay  army, 
and  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Elphinstone'a 
ability  for  war,  as  long  as  a  page  of  history 
remains  to  tell  the  tale." 

The  speaker  then  read  an  extract  from 
the  General  Orders  publislied^by  the  late 
Marquis  of  Hastings  on  the  termination  of 
the  Mahratta  war,  dated  the  29tb  AugusI 
1818: 

'*  The  occupatkm  of  the  tenritories  (obierves  his 
Lordahip),  heretofore  belonging  to  the  late  Pebh-. 
wa,  being  onnpleted  by  the  reouctkm  of  the  last 
fortress  of  that  prince  in  Kandelgh,  the  Governor 
Generalin  CouacU Indalges himself  in  the  gnstl* 
f^^  task  of  oonuniinkatlpg  bli  aophNue  to  the 
offiocn  by  whom  fliB  omfUMt  hM  Measfiibtowi* 
Thoogh  Vtm  HonooniMa  lltoialQriGiaiBi  Yacf^QBDstaiDA 
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do»  not  ctiictly  come  within  this  descripadn,  1^ 
has  had  too  nuurked  a  personal  share  in  the  null> 
tary  operations  of  that  qiiarter,  and  has  too  sig- 
nally promoted  their  success  by  the  generous  ex^ 
ample  of  his  intrepidity  in  exigencies  the  most 
perilous^  to  be  omitted,  when  praise  is  given  to 
the  conduct  and  valour  of  the  army.  But  beyond 
this  participation  in  the  danger  of  the  troops,  Mr. 
Elphinstone  had,  to  his  capacity  of  commissipnar, 
so  great  a  part  to  guidmg  the  application  of  the 
force,  that  the  favouraoie  issue  is  to  be  mainly 
ascribed  to  his  ability  to  his  directian." 

Mr.  Newuham  continued:—**  I  shall 
now, '  Sir,  turn  to  the  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, and  read  to  you  what  was  said  of 
Mr  Elphinstone  by  Mr.  Canning,  on  mov- 
ing the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  of  In- 
dia on  the  termination  of  the  war.  On 
that  occassion  Mr.  Canning,  after  advert- 
ing to  the  peace  concluded  with  the  Feish- 

wa  in  June,  observed : 

'*  In  the  midst  of  this  unsuspecting  tranquillity, 
at  a  moment  now  known  to  have  lieen  concerted 
with  the  othor  Mahratu  chieftains,  the  Peishwa 
manifested  his  real  totenttons  by  an  unprovoked 
attack  upon  the  residency.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  a 
name  disttoguished  to  the  literature,  as  well  as  in 
the  politics  of  his  country,  exhibited  on  that  try- 
tog  occasion  military  courage  and  skill,  which, 
though  valuaUe  accessaries  to  diplomatic  talents, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  require  as  neces- 
sary qualifications  f(»r  civil  employment.  On  that, 
and  not  on  that  occasion  only,  but  to  many  others 
to  the  course  of  this  singular  campaign,  Mr.  El- 
phinstone  dispUyed  talents  and  resources,  which 
would  have  rendered  him  no  mean  general  to  a 
country  where  generab  are  of  no  mean  exceDence 
and  reputatian.^" 

**  This  is  the  personage.  Sir,  whose  de- 
parture we  have  this  day  met  to  distin- 
guish by  an  appropriate  tribute  of  regret 
and  applause.  For  the  last  eiglit  years  baa 
be  presided  over  tliis  government,  and  the 
preeminent  abilities  which  be  has  displayed 
in  that  high  and  honourable  situation  have 
fully  confirmed  those  opinions  of  his 
powerful  mind  and  political  capacity  which 
had  been  formed  from  his  successful  and 
prosperous  administration  of  the  Dukbun. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  of  Mr.  £1- 
phlnstone*8  character  on  which  I  have  not 
touched,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  amiable,  I 
allude  to  his  unassuming,  retiring  disposi- 
tion, which  has  been  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  singular  circumstance  of  his  resign- 
ing office,  and  the  splendid  income  attached 
to  it,  though  he  might  have  retained  both  up 
to  the  period  of  his  embarkation,  and  is  now 
living  among  us  as  a  private  individual." 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con* 
.  George  Norton,  Esq.,  (the  Advocate 
General)  then  moved  a  resolution  to  this 
effect :  **  that  it  appears  to  this  meeting 
that  the  most  appropriate  memorials  for 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  public  and  private  virtuesare, 
his  statue  to  be  sculptured  in  marble  and 
erected  in  a  suitable  place  at  Bombay, 
and  a  service  of  plate  to  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  him  in  England." 

In  the  course  of  an  able  speech,  he 
observed  tliat  we  may  calculate  how  much 
we  owe  to  his  distinguished  qualities,  con- 
trasting the  present  situation  of  aBairs 
tfrmind  ut  ^with  th»  eoiiTulsioin,  wbidi 
lliroiigh  a  well  Vaowu  cooSad«%ci|  ^«e^- 


tened  to  ^ake  India  to  its 
**  The  display  of  his  extraordinary  mfk 
city  at  that  crisis,  has  attracted  maeh* 
lention,  and  we  cannot  withhold  oar 
sent  to  the  justice  of  those  obnriHii 
corroborated  as  they  are  by  the  d<4|a* 
culogium  of  the  present  Premier  of  Et^ 
land,  which  have  ascribed  to  him  s 
bination  of  both  civil  >nd  nulil«y|» 
nius.  But  a  much  higher  piaise  nmm, 
He  has  exemplified  in  a  sigiialnHBHii 
that  noble  art  wbicfa  acquires  far  lhtc» 
queror  the  troeat  glory::  I  bcbb,  sf* 
taching  to  his  sway  tiie  -  people,  wfaoa  It 
has  subdued.  How  b«i  Che  ISkmd  fb 
of  power  by  which  be  has  ganrasJ  it 
native  provinces,  the  lit>eral  lattiMiai 
which  he  has  (bunded  and  supparttd,^ 
mildness  of  his  adoainistratlon,  olU 
forth  the  united  voice  of  the  oatita 
tion  in  a  manner  altc^ether  un 
a  voice  far  too  loud  to  be  mistakan  or  ■» 
represented !  By  the  iinperccpcibia  iali» 
duction  of  new  and  fair  and  iibenl  Isa 
which  it  has  been  his  fortune  recently  to 
embody  in  one  digested  oode-r^  the  s^ 
cess  he  has  afforded  to  all  ranks  ac€a£a§ 
to  their  station  to  the  very  aource  of  tfaor 
government,  he  has  opened  to  the  al|hltf 
least  of  our  Indian  fellow..subjects  llai 
principles  of  constitutional  powsr, 
are  the  best  security  for  national 
ment.  But  I  must  not  be  raisui 
I  am  far  from  attributing  to  Bir.  £lpki» 
stone  the  sudden  and  raA  introdndbirf 
those  visionary  schemes  of  political  Iftflif 
among  this  recently  reduced  people,  «M 
some  advocate  or  pretend  to  do.  nitai— 
as  ill  adopted  to  their  habits,  fecliogira' 
comprehension  as  ruinous  to  tbeir  pcA 
I  should  hold  it  an  accusatiiMi,  wbick  ■ 
man  would  be  justified  in  naakiiw.  il 
national  improvement,  to  be  effedttli 
must  be  gradual.  We  are  apt  to  \mmtt 
warped  by  our  attachment  to  out  owiiiM* 
stitution,  and  sometimes  conceive  iti  pai^ 
ciples  to  be  of  universal  application.  1h 
forget  the  slow  growth  of  its  bi^ 
maxims  in  our  own  country,  andtlMi^ 
tellectual  meridian  in  which,  and  ia  wVA 
alone,  according  to  mj  notions,  thcf  •> 
calculated  to  shine.  1  mm  fVee  lo  kM 
that  the  improvement  and  civilisaliiB  if 
the  mind  must  long  precede  the  fiiUpa> 
valence  of  constitutional  fraochisei^  mi 
am  one  of  those  who  conceive  that  At  as* 
tional  independence  of  India  at  this  juB^ 
ture  would  lead  to  nothing  but  mtitt^ 
disaster  and  perhaps  irremediable  dsgwii 
tion.  The  tree  itself  of  pblicical  libatf 
cannot  be  transplanted,  but  its  seadiMf 
stock,  may  replenish  the  earth.  At  ii 
same  time  the  earlier  shoots  must  ba' 
and  sway  with  the  influence  of  the  i^ 
mosphere  in  which  they  are  reared." 

This  resolution  was  aeconded  ly  J- 
Wadderbuns    Boq.,  and   cvnad  warn- 
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tenant  Colonel  Kennedy  then 
ttiat  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
I  address  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  for 
lose  of  conveying  to  him  the  sen- 
of  sincere  and  profound  regret 
lich  the  British  Inhabitants  of 
'  and  its  dependencies  contemplate 
caching  departure  from  the  coun- 
.  to  acquaint  him  with  the  present 
ms  :  which  was  agreed  to,  having 
xmded  by  M.  T.  D.  De  Vitre,  Esq. 
» then  proposed  by  James  Forbes, 
seonded  by  Captain  J.  H.  Dun- 
,  that  a  Subscription  be  opened  for 
KMe  of  carrying  into  effect  the  ob- 
the  second  Resolution,  which  was 
0|  and  a  Committee  appointed  to 
iate  the  funds  arising  therefrom. 
ddress  having  been  prepared,  it 
led  to,  and  after  thanks  had  been 
•  the  Chairman  and  the  Sheriff*,  the 
■broke  up. 

bllowing  is  a  copy  of  the  address, 
ras  presented  to  Mr.  Elphinstone 
14tli  November,  and  of  Mr.  £1- 
ie*s  reply. 

Honourable   Moantstuart   Elphinstone, 

Late  Goveroor  of  Bombay, 
ralde  Sir :— We,  the  undersigned  British 
iCi  of  Bombay  and  its  dependencies,  can- 
lit  your  departure  from  this  country, 
inressing  thus  publicly  the  profound 
Dd  esteem  which  your  private  character 
merits,  and  the  high  admiration  which 
rile  virtues  have  universally  produced. 
b«e  professions  the  mere  tribute  of  ap- 
ch  it  18  customary  to  present  to  a  governor 
lag  his  government,  but  the  sincere  and 
sentiments  which  amiable  urbanity  and 
flriendliness,  united  to  the  various  ac> 
Its  and  commanding  abilities  of  a  power- 
Ichly  cultivated  mind,  must  invariably 

with  talents  of  the  highest  order,  you 
t  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  your  supe- 
a  your  earliest  arrival  in  India,  and  their 

you  for  public  situations  of  Uie  highest 
ice  has  been  fully  Justified  by  the  teatous, 
Nis,  and  able  manner  in  which  the  various 
itrusted  to  your  charge  have  been  at  all 
fSormed.  Having  chosen  the  political  de> 
t  of  the  service,  your  eminent  qualifica- 
ained  the  marked  approbation  of  tluit  dis- 
)d  diplomatic  character,  the  late  Sir  Barry 
Oder  whose  auspices  you  commenced  your 
areer,  and  led  to  your  being  appomted 

at  the  court  of  the  Raiah  of  Nagpore  in 
ve  years  afterwards,  while  thus  employed, 
a  selected  for  the  difficult  and  d^cate 
at  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Cabul,  and 
itely  on  its  conclusion  nominated  to  be 

at  Poonah.  It  was  then  that  we  became 
nicularly  acquainted  with  your  private 
nd  p<ditical  capacity,  and,  during  a  period 
an  years,  while  we  have  been  delighted 
}  courtesy  and  affitbility  of  the  polished 
m,  we  have  at  the  same  time  observed 
miration  the  fimmess  and  sagacity  of  the 
isbed  statesman  \  but  it  must  remain  tat 
elan  to  appreciate  and  u>  record,  in  merit- 
I  of  commendation,  the  conciliatory  but 
ed  conduct  which  you  displayed  in  the 
ssing  and  dangerous  discharge  of  your 
luties  during  the  last  years  of  the  late 
h*s  government;  the  essential  assistance 
fou  contributed,  both  by  your  presence 
ascte*  to  the  succesrful  termination  of  the 
he  Deccan,  and  the  able  measures  which 
pted  for  rendering  the  unavoidable  exten- 

ftritish  power,  the  source  of  unknown 

to  the  inhaUtanU.  of  the  conquered  tar- 

inuumer  in  whkh  you  have  presided  over 
WBoivtt  oC  this  wn»)Awe9»  ductog  the 


hnt  eight  years,  ft  would  not  become  us  to  enpress 
circumstantially  the  opinion  which  we  have  form- 
ed :  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  we  doubt  not.  that  it 
will  receive  from  the  proper  authorities  that  dis- 
tinguished approbation  to  which  it  is  for  many 
causes  so  justly  entitled.  But  we  may  be  allowed 
to  observe,  that  during  this  p«riod  commerce  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  considerate  attention  and 
liberal  support  with  which  every  suggestion  for 
the  convenience  of  the  mercantile  community  has 
been  at  all  times  entertained.  The  civil  adminis- 
tration has  been  most  materially  improved  in  all 
its  branches,  and  these  improvements  have  been 
rendered  of  permanent  utility  by  a  revision  of  the 
code  of  civil  regulations,  and  by  the  seal  to  ac- 
quire an  acquaintance  with  the  native  languages, 
customs,  and  laws  which  your  enlightened  mea- 
sures and  discriminating  patronage  have  excited  in 
the  junior  civil  servants.  Nor  have  the  military 
and  marine  services  benefited  in  a  less  d»ree, 
since  in  them  likewise  have  been  introduced  im- 
portant ameliorations  in  every  department,  and 
die  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  troops  and 
seamen  have  been  ensured  by  a  judicious  and  un- 
exampled libcHrality.  In  consequence  also  of  the 
erection  of  churches,  the  consideration  evinced 
for  the  taiterests  of  religion,  and  the  successful 
measwresa^topted  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  Etnopeans,  Christianity  has  been  enabled  to 
diffuse  most  ^cacionsly  through  these  territories 
its  benign  influence.  To  your  wise  and  extended 
views,  therefore,  must  be  principally  ascribed  the 
increased  prosperity  of  this  presidency :  and  gra- 
tifying must  it  be  to  you  to  be  convin<^,  that  you 
have  not  only  thus  materially  contributed  to  ren- 
der this  portion  of  the  British  dominions  of  so 
much  greater  importance  to  the  mother  country, 
but  that  you  have  also  taught  its  native  suly)ects, 
ttom  this  result  having  been  produced  by  essentiu 
ameliorations  in  their  condition,  to  appreciate  and 
admire  the  unwonted  benefits  which  they  enjoy 
under  the  British  government. 

We  are  at  the  same  time  persuaded  that  the  re- 
collection of  some  of  the  lioeral  and  enlightened 
measures  which  you  have  originated  and  pro- 
moted, will  afford  you  a  more  lasting  gratification 
than  Uiose  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  ex- 
tension of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
amongst  the  native  inhabitants.  For  it  may  be 
confi^tly  expected,  from  the  prosperous  com- 
mencement ot  the  endeavours  now  exerting  for 
this  purpose,  that  chey  will  be  ultimately  crowned 
with  success.  But  how  iinavailing  would  these 
eflbrts  have  proved,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ani- 
mating support  with  which  you  have  so  constantly 
encouraged  and  protected  them  !  As,  however, 
the  native  gentlemen  have  determined  to  testify, 
in  a  manner  the  most  appropriate,  the  high  respect 
and  admiration  with  which  they  regard  your  cha- 
racter, and  the  grateful  sense  which  they  entertain 
(XT  the  numerous  and  invaluable  advantages  which 
the  imtlve  sub}ects  of  this  presidency  have  derived 
from  your  auspicious  government,  any  ftntiier 
remarlcs  on  this  point  would  be  superfluous. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  d  pleasure  and  re- 
gret that  we  now  address  to  you  these  few  expres* 
sioi^  of  our  unfeigned  and  he^trtfelt  respect,  es- 
teem, and  admiration.  We  rejoice  that,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty  years,  and  aftor  displaying  in  the 
hightest  and  most  important  situations  those  pri- 
vate virtues  and  public  qualifications  with  which 
you  are  so  peculiarly  distinguished,  you  are  about 
to  be  restored  to  your  home  and  your  ftiends,  and 
to  that  country  on  which  you  reflect  so  much 
lustre,  and  which,  we  trust,  may  still  benefit  by 
your  pre-eminent  abilities  ;  but  we  lament  the  pri- 
vation of  that  afOible,  pleasing,  and  instructive  in- 
tercourse which  has  anbrded  us  so  much  gratifica- 
tion, of  animating  and  discriminating  encourage- 
ment which  has  excited  seal  in  all  ranks,  andof 
those  commandingabilitles,  which  have  promoted 
with  such  success  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
presidency.  Under  suoh  impressions,  we  can  only 
alleviate  the  profound  regret  occasioned  by  your 
departure,  by  uniting  in  sincere  and  earnest  wUies 
that  you  may  long  enjoy  unhiterrupted  health  and 
happiness,  and  by  assuring  you  that  our  breasts  will 
ever  be  inspirca  l>y  these  sentiments,  which  our 
words  have  so  inadequately  conveyed. 

In  order  also  to  perpetuate  by  ostensible  me- 
morials, the  rememorance  of  these  sentiments,  and 
of  the  causes  which  have  produced  tliem,  permit 
us  to  request  that  you  would  allow  your  statue  to 
be  sculptured  in  marble,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
erected  in  a  luitaUe  place  in  Bombay,  and  to  so- 
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licit  your  acceptance  of  a  service  of  plate,  wliicli 
will  DC  prepued  and  presented  to  you  in  England. 

We  mtve  the  honour  to  be.  Honorable  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servants, 
THOMAS  BUCHANAN,  Chairman  / 
Followed  by  about  200  signatures. 
Bombay,  6th  November  1827* 

Mr.  Elphinstone*s    Reply  to  the  above 

Address. 

Gentlemen,— I  receive  the  honour  conferred  on 
me  with  gratitude  proportioned  to  my  respect  for 
the  intelligent  and  enlightened  community  from 
which  it  comes. 

My  long  acquaintance  with  this  establishment, 
while  it  renders  your  kindness  particularly  grate- 
ful to  my  feelings,  enables  me  also  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  your  opinion,  and  render  the  present 
an  occasion  of  pride  and  gratification  of  which  I 
shall  never  lose  the  impression.  Qualified  as  you 
are  from  your  character  and  situation  to  judge  of 
my  public  measures,  the  approbation  you  nave 
conferred  on  them  is  the  highest  reward  I  could 
receive. 

Nor  in  this  avowal  of  the  satisfaction  which  I 
derive  from  your  applause,  do  I  forget  how  small 
a  share  I  can  individually  claim  in  the  proceedmgs 
that  have  called  it  forth.  Much  is  due  to  the  able 
and  estimable  colleagues  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  in  the  government,  and  much  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  entered  on  my  duties. 

Placed  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  which 
was  rapidly  rising  in  importance  and  increasing  in 
extent,  I  found  an  impulse  in  all  classes  that  must 
under  any  guidance  have  led  to  striking  improve' 
ment.  In  the  civil  service  1  found  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  inclination  to  adapt  our  institutions  to  the 
peculiarity  of  our  situation,  and  to  conciliate  even 
the  preijudices  of  a  people  unaccustome<l  to  our 
rule,  and  averse  to  many  of  our  most  favourite 
maxims  of  government.  I  found  the  army  char 
racterized  by  a  spirit  of  discipline,  order,  and  for- 
bearance, calculated  beyond  all  other  means  to 
S&in  the  affections  of  the  country  which  its  valour 
ad  subdued.  In  all  branches  of  the  service,  and 
in  all  members  of  the  British  community,  I  met 
with  the  same  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  nation, 
and  the  same  expanded  wish  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  with  whom  our  conquest  had 
connected  us. 

In  enumerating  the  different  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  since  I  have  been  in  the  govern- 
ment, you  strongly  recal  my  obligations  to  tne  gen- 
tlemen oy  whose  talents,  industry,  and  ability,tnose 
measures  have  been  brought  forward  and  matured, 
and  who  owe  little  to  me  but  for  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  encourage  their  labours,  and  to  profit  by 
the  light  that  resulted  from  their  enquuries  and 
experience. 

interested  as  I  am  in  the  success  of  those  insti- 
tutions and  in  the  prosperity  of  this  presidency, 
I  cannot  but  feel  the  liveliest  pleasure  when  I 
reflect  on  the  hands  to  which  both  are  now  com- 
mitted. The  versatile  talents  and  solid  judgment 
of  my  successor,  his  varied  experience,  his  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  natives  and  of  mankind, 
combined  as  they  are  with  a  kindness  and  bene%'o- 
lence  that  cannot  be  surpassed,  afford  a  certainty 
of  rapid  advance  and  improvement  to  every  part 
of  an  establishment,  in  which  I  shall  never  cease 
to  take  the  deepest  and  most  anxious  interest. 

I  should  be  devoid  of  all  feeling  if  I  were  in- 
sensible to  the  expression  of  personal  esteem  which 
you  have  added  to  your  commendation  of  my 
official  conduct.  It  comes  from  a  body  of  whose 
applause  I  may  well  be  proud,  and  from  indivi- 
duals for  whom  I  shall  retain  while  I  live  the  sin- 
cerest  sentiments  of  respect  and  of  attachment. 

I  accept  with  a  due  sense  of  honour  the  splendid 
testimonials  by  which  you  propose  to  perpetuate 
the  recollection  of  the  sentiments  which  you  have 
now  expressed.  I  cannot  but  set  the  highest  value 
on  a  di8tincti(Hi  which  serves  to  commemorate  ray 
connexion  with  this  establishment,  and  to  record 
the  honourable  judgment  which  you  have  passed 
on  my  services.  M.  ELPHINSTONE. 

The  Slim  subscribed  to  the  statue  of 
Mr.  ElphiDstone,  to  be  erected  in  Bombay, 
and  to  the  service  of  plate  to  be  presented 
to  him  in  England,  aiBOuntud  on  the  24th 
Nov.  to  61^560  rupees. 
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Po(ma  Address.-^ A.  deputadon  i 
ing  of  Mr.  Dunlop  (the  Judge  of  1 
Major  Snodgrass,  Mr.  John  Waidi 
Capt.  Nutt,  arrived  in  Bombay  19 
vember,  for  the  purpose  of  prewo 
address  in  bebalf  of  the  civil  andi 
officers  serving  in  the  Dukhunand 
desii,  to  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  ] 
stone,  on  the  occasion  of  his  resigni 
government  of  this  presidency,  i 
biy  to  appointment  the  deputatioii 
upon  Mr.  Elphinstone  at  Parell 
and  Mr.  Dunlop  read  an  addmi^ 
was  signed  by  fourteen  Civil  Sanm 
Chaplain,  and  one  hundred  and 
Military  Officers ;  to  which  Mr.  ] 
stone  made  a  suitable  repl}*. 

Address  of  the  Clergy. — An  adc 
the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Chi 
England  and  Ireland  in  tlie  presid 
Bombay,  signed  by  Archdeacon 
tayne  and  eleven  other  clergymen*  y 
presented  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who 
ed  a  reply  acknowledging  his  sati 
and  gratitude. 

Address  from  the  Raja  of  Sattarat 
Princes,  ^c.  ^The  Tol  lowing  t 
of  an  address  presented  to  Mr. '. 
stone  from  the  liaja  of  Sattara,  an 
native  allies  and  subjects  of  tlie  1 
governnnent ;  and  of  Mr.  Elphii 
reply  : 

To  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphlafl 
Governor  of  Bombay. 

Honourable  Sir, — We,  the  native  prinoi 
gentlemm,  and  inhabitants  of  Bombay 
pendencies  and  allied  territories,  cannot 
plate  your  approaching  departure  tram  t 
try,  without  endeavouring  to  express, 
faintly,  the  most  profound  and  lastia, 
which  has  been  occasioned  in  our  mind 
resignation  of  the  government  of  this  pr 
For,  until  you  became  commissioner  in 
can  and  Governor  of  Bombay,  never  had 
enabled  to  appreciate  correctly  the  inval 
nefits  which  the  British  dominion  is  c 
to  diffuse  throughout  the  whole  of  Ind 
having  beheld  with  admiration,  for  so  k 
riod,  the  affable  and  encouraging  mam 
freedom  from  prejudice,  the  considerate 
times  evinced  for  the  Interests  and  welb 
people  of  this  country,  the  regard  shewi 
ancient  customs  and  laws,  the  constan 
vours  to  extend  amongst  tAiera  the  In 
advantages  of  intellectual  and  moral 
ment,  tiie  commanding  abilities  applk 
sure  permanent  ameliorations  in  the  con 
all  classes,  and  to  promote  their  proa 
the  soundest  principles,  by  which  your  pr 
public  conduct  has  Deen  so  pre-eminent] 
guished,  has  led  us  to  consider  the  Brh 
enoe  and  government  as  the  most  immn 
desirable  blessing  which  the  Supreme  Bd 
have  bestowed  on  our  native  land. 

To  particularize  all  the  acts  of  your  gtr 
which  are  so  justly  entitled  to  applause  i 
our  power.  But  we  may  vulture  to  rem 
in  the  former  possessions  of  this  presld 
the  territories  of  its  allies  the  beneAdal 
your  auspicious  administration  have  been 
by  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  introduct! 
sential  iniprovements  into  all  the  civU 
ments,  and  by  the  oonsequently  increased 
and  welfare  of  the  people.  In  Goosrat, 
territories  of  the  British  allies  there  sJti 
conscquenreof  your  wise  and  extended  v 
rious  districts  which  had  long  reraainai 
waste  have  been  restored  to  cultivatloo 
portant  change  has  been  effected  in  the  1 
the  predatory  tribes ;  and  efl^ctual  maa 
been  adopted  for  repressing  outTMres  and 
ing  pubuc  security,  the  country*  fhim  M 
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ity«  protection*  and  exemption  from 
charges  previously  unknown,  now  pie- 
ippearance  the  most  flourishins  and  gra- 
in this  island,  also,  the  inhabitants  can 
lequately  express  their  grateful  sense  of 
irious  and  invaluaUe  advantages  that  have 
tram  the  judicious  and  laudable  liberality 
idi  roads  have  been  formed,  and  an  in- 
Me.  supply  of  water  has  been  provided  by 
ration  ot  wells  and  tanks.  It  was,  how- 
3ie  Deccan  that  the  most  favourable  op- 
^  presented  itself  for  your  displaying  with 
lest  lustre  those  high  abilities  of  the 
a,  tempered  with  all  the  milder  and  en- 
Irtues  of  the  private  individual,  which  the 
.  will  love  to  commemorate.  For  the  ct>n- 
and  benign  manner  in  which  you  divested. 
dt  all  its  terrors,  and  introduced  the 
tower  in  the  Decpan ;  the  effectual  means 
to  render  hostilities  as  little  detrimental 
iople  as  possible ;  the  solicitous  attention 
t  tne  interests  and  rights  of  all  classes ;  the 
e  caution  with  which  changes  in  the  an- 
na of  government  have  been  effected ;  and 
^ten^  measures  adopted  for  its  adminis- 
proraise  to  ensure  the  peace,  prosperity, 
)lnc8s  of  the  people. 

^  however  as  we  arc  for  the  consideration 
IB  been  evinced  for  our  personal  interests 
{parity,  it  is  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
I  which  have  been  adopted  for  commu- 
to  the  people,  by  improved  methods,   a 

Se  of  literature,  science,  and  morality, 
icularly  demand  our  most  unfeigned  and 
,  acknowledgments.  To  you,  therefore, 
ible  Sir,  we  find  it  impossible  to  express 
Itude  in  adequate  terms ;  since,  had  it  not 

the  animating  support  with  which  you 
tmstantly  encouraged  and  protected  them, 
ts  to  excite  a  desire  and  love  of  intellec- 
I  moral  improvement,  that  have  com- 
10  prosperously  and  promise  to  be  crowned 
Imate  success,  must  have  been  altogether 
ng.  But  permit  us  to  acquaint  you  that, 
to  evince  that  we  are  ourselves  fully  per- 
hat  no  amelioration  can  be  of  more  incal- 
benefit  to  this  country  than  the  diffusion 
;  onr  children  and  countrymen  of  that 
e  knowledge,  those  noble  modes  of  thiuk- 
ce  wise  and  liberal  principles  of  govem- 
od  those  sublime  views  of  moral  rectitude, 
h  the  British  are  so  eminently  distinguish- 
have  determined  to  raise  a  subscription 
;  ourselves,  which  at  the  present  moment 
I  to  upwards  of  two  lacs  of  rupees,  for 
poae  of  founding  one  or  more  profeMior- 
r.  teaching  the  &nguages,  literature,  sci- 
nd  moral  philosophy  of  Europe.  Nor  can 
ic  that  you  will  bie  pleased  to  comply  with 
MBt  solicitation  that  we  may  be  allowed 
lur  these  professorships,  as  a  slight  tes- 

of  our  unceasing  gratitude,  with  that 
rhich  we  so  much  revere  and  admire,  and 
Date  them  "  Elphinstone  Professorships," 
t  YOU  wiU  permit  your  portrait  to  be  drawn 
lue  artist  in  England,  in  order  that  we 
ce  it  in  the  rooms  of  the  Native  Education 
.  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  liberal 
^toied  founder  and  protector  of  that 

• 

in  presenting  this  sincere  tribute  of  ap- 
o  the  highly  Hberal  and  enlightened  prin- 
y  which  your  public  conduct  has  beat  so 
1y  characterized ;  it  is  your  private  virtues 
jiveso  ]>articularly  excited  our  admiration, 
le,  and  respectful  affection.  For  the  ac- 
ity,  the  alMence  of  all  form,  and  the  ur- 
with  which  you  have  always  received  per- 
this  country  of  all  classes,  the  courtesy 
Mdi  you  have  admitted  them  into  your 
rties,  and  the  affable  and  unrestrained  man- 
h  which  you  have  condescended  to  mix  In 
clety,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  those  amiable, 
IS,  and  high-minded  sentiments  which  shine 
picuously  in  your  every  word  aud  action. 
uses,  therefore,  which  now  occasion  our 
nfoui^and  heartfelt  grief,  in  consequence 
z  deprived  of  these  private  virtues  which 
bed  us  in  our  estimation,  and  afforded  us 
lost  gratification,  and  of  those  transcendant 
aULties  which  have  so  eflectualiy  pro- 
tbe  weUkre  and  prosperity  of  our  country, 
ideicd  c\'ery  amelioration  perrannent  by 
j^  the  diflUMOD  of  IntelleGttuil  and  monil 
fifOBatt  vte  much  too  obvious  to  require 
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that  wc  should  in  vain  endeavour  to  convey  by 
words  those  feelings  by  which  we  are  at  present  so 
oppressed  and  overpowered.  But,  permit  us  to 
assure  you,  that  we  all  unite  in  the  most  fervent 

Erayers  that  you  may  long  enjoy  uninterrupted 
ealth  and  happiness  in  the  society  of  tnoae 
friends,  and^n  tiie  country,  from  which  you  have 
been  so  long  separated ;  and  that  the  pleasing  and 
grateful  sentiments  which  your  private  and  public 
conduct  have  inspired  in  our  breasts,  will  ever 
form  the  most  delightful  object  of  our  contem- 
plation ;  that  the  name  of  Elphinstone  shall  be 
tbe  first  that  our  children  shall  learn  to  lisp;  and. 
that  it  will  be  our  proudest  duty  to  preserve  In- 
defibly  unto  the  latest  posterity  the  fame  of  so 
pre-eminent  a  benefactor  to  our  country. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Honourable  Sir, 
Your  sincere  well-wishers  and  obedient  servants, 
(Sealed  and  Signed  by  his  Highness  the  Raja  of 
Sattara,   and   others,    the    Native   Princes,' 
Chiefs  and  Gentlemen,  Allies  and  Subjects  of 
the  British  Government  of  Bombay.) 
Bombay t  l&th  November  lli27. 

Mr.  Elphinstone*s  Reply  to  the  Address. 

Gentlemen, — Nothing  could  have  afforded  me 
higher  sat^faction  than  the  address  with  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me  on  this 
occasion. 

It  records  the  opinion  of  a  body  of  whose  esteem 
I  have  always  been  most  desirous ;  and  it  relates  to 
subjects  on  which  your  approbation  has  peculiar 
value. 

The  first  duty  of  an  Indian  government  (after 
securing  the  safety  of  the  state)  is  to  attend  to  the 
welfare  of  the  native  population ;  and  the  roost 
genuine  proof  that  it  has  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the 
charge,  &  to  be  found  in  the  favourable  opinion  of 
an  assemblage  such  as  that  by  which  I  nave  had 
the  honour  to  be  addressed. 

The  known  character  of  many  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  fur  this  honour,  and  the 
high  place  which  chcy  hold  in  the  estimation  of  the 
pul)lic,  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  dignity  and  worth  of  their 
country,  and  add  weight  to  the  applause  to  which 
their  own  authority  was  sufficient  to  give  the 
highest  value. 

On  tluise  groumls  I  roust  consider  the  present 
address  as  the  most  honourable  testimony  that 
could  have  been  borne  to  my  conduct,  and  must 
ever  feel  a  high  sense  of  the  kindness  of  those  by. 
whom  it  is  conferred. 

If  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  my 
native  fellow  subjects  could  alone  have  entitled 
me  to  the  commendations  you  have  bestowed,  I 
should  here  conclude  this  part  of  n\y  acknowledg- 
ment, in  the  confidence  that  the  honour  was  not 
entirely  undeserved ;  but  as  the  success  of  all  my 
endeavours,  wherever  they  have  been  useful  and 
efllcacicus,  has  originated  m  the  spirit  and  maxims 
of  the  British  government,  of  wnich  I  have  been 
the  humble  *^tnimcnt,  I  must  ascribe  to  the  bene- 
ficent influcjtMe  of  that  government  a  great  portion 
of  the  fieeling  of  which  you  have  honoureil  me  by 
making  me  the  object. 

Impressed  with  the  highest  opinion  of  your 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  British  government, 
and  mindful  of  the  occasions  on  which  many  of 
you  havesupfiort^  the  interests  of  the  Honourable 
Company,  the  authoritfe"  in  Great  Britain  con- 
sider it  as  an  imperative  obligation  to  watch  over 
your  interests  In  reti*m;  n  ^r  is  there  any  course 
by  which  their  fkrot  r  is  m  likely  to  6e  obtained  as 
by  contributing  to  your  welfare  and  conciliating 
your  good-will. 

Of  its  anxiety  to  promote  the  happiness  of  this 
part  of  its  dominions  the'  Honourable  Company 
could  not  have  given  a  more  convfaicing  proof  than 
it  has  just  affbrded,  in  the  nominafion  of  Star  J. 
Malcolm  to  the  government  of  this  Presidency. 

Dfetingtiished,  as  that  eminent  person  is,  for  all 
the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  there  is 
none  for  whit-h  he  is  more  remarkable  than  for  his 
esteem  and  attachment  towards  the  natives  of  this 
crnintry,  and  there  is  no  character  in  which  he  is 
more  ambitious  of  api>earing,  than  that  of  |the 
friend  of  India. 

In  returning  mv  grateful  acknowledgmenft,fbr 
the  address  which  has  now  been  presentra  to  me  t 
should  do  little  justice  to  ray  own  fpeliogSa  Jf  jL 
could  conclude  without  noticing  the  impreslons 
made  on  me  by  the  nunmer  in  which  your  spptt)- 
bation  is  to  be  perpetuated^  Bv  awocistiu;  the 
mark  of  your  good  opinion  with  an  Ti 
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tution  pramoUTe  of  Che  eiucatUm  of  your  oountry- 
.qMDi .  7<Hi  have  increased  beyond  ouculatioa  the 
honour  conferred  on  me,  while  you  have  erlnced  an 


exUntof  w|idom,  liberality,  and  pvhlic  spirit 

characterB  itill 

'properly 

punued,  is  worthy  of  the  Judgment  nd  forolght 


which  shed  a  lustre  overyour  own  cl 
ipoie  than  upon  mine,    lliig  measure,  if 


vith  whkh  many  of  you  are  eminently  gifted,  and 
tfsids  to  raise  still  higher  tlie  opinion  wnich  I  had 
alnady  fanned  of  your  coramuni^,  and  to  increase 
the  respect  and  regard  with  which  T  ghall  ever  re* 
■leinbegr  the.valuahle  person*  of  whom  I  am  now 
to  take  my  leave. 

,  However  Csr  from  this  place  the  rest  of  my  life 
may  be  spent,  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  tho 
pvooCs  I  nave  received  of  your  attachment  shall 
Q^er  be  forgotten,  and  that  I  shall  never  cease  to 
feel  tb*  utmost  solicitude  respecting  the  progress 
oi.  this  part  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment, proqperity,  and  happiness  of  its  Inhabitants. 

ll.  ELPHINSTONE. 

On  die  evening  of  tlie  14th  Nov.  the 
European  community  gave  a  splendid  ball 
and  supper  in  honour  of  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
at  Mr.  Newnham's  bungalows  on  the  espla- 
nade. The  Governor,  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
was  present,  and  the  Commander-in-chief 
presided.  About  two  o'clock  Mr.  Elphin- 
■tone,  surrounded  by  many  of  bis  old  and 
approved  friends,  took  leave  of  the  party, 
and  immediately  embarked  on  board  the 
H.  C.  cruiser  Palinurus,  which  conveys 
him  to  Kossier.  - 
'  Hie  subscriptions  for  the  <<  Elphinstone 
Professorships,"  to  be  established  under 
the  Bombay  Native  Education  Society, 
iimounted  on  the  7th  Nov.  to  2,03,372 
Bombay  rupees. 

VISrr  OF  THI  OOVEAKOR  TO  POONAIT. 

The  honourd>le  the  Governor  arrived 
at  Poonah  on  the  11  th  instant,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  he  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
good  feeling.  A  guard  of  honour,  consist- 
ing of  theHorse  Artillery,  theQueen*s  Roy- 
als, the  20th  Foot,  and  thellthrcgt.  N.I., 
lined  the  road  from  his  excellency's  bunga- 
low, half  way  down  the  river,  and  present- 
ed arms  on  his  approach,  the  hofse  artillery 
in  the  meanwhile  firing  a  salute,  and  the 
bands  playing  <' God  save  the  King.'*  At 
the  conclusion  the  troops  fired  ajeu  dejoie. 

Gaieties  are  a*  foot,  consequent  on  Sir 
John  Malcolm's  arrival,  and  the  theatrical 
■amateurs  have  put  the  sock  and  buskin  in 
requisition.  The  races,  it  U  said,  are  to 
commence  on  the  1st  proximo. — Bom* 
Gasu  Dec,  16.. 

tnAM  VESSELS. 

Private  letters  from  Bombay  mention 
that  the  native  builders  there  have  been 
engaged  in  a  most  minute  examination  of 
the  Gcnges  steamer,  taking  measurements 
■of  all  her  dimensions,  and  comparing 
ibem  with  the  plan  sent  round  from  hence. 
•Itapfpears  that  two  steam  cruizers  are  to  be 
Uult  immediately,  and  a  smaller  one  for  a 
QQBSting  packet.  The  Ganges  excited  the 
^|^oM[  lixflgr  CDnosUy  .mooogst  the  natives 
Bl'Vomhay.  The  Patsees,  in  particular, 
crowded  on  board  th«  n«ib«\  diaX^ ,  \o 


Asiatic  Inteliigerum.'^^Boraha^, 

mine  the  engine  by  wfiidi  •udkab 
propelled,  vrftbout  the  aid  of  wind  i 
and  some  Arabs  on  board  an  An 
clapped  their  bandar  nnd  actually 
with  astonishment  add  deligbl^  wfci 
saw  her  widi  every  anil  faned,  M 
the  wind  and  tide,  propriled  b*f  wi 
nble  means. 


LAW^  APrOIKTMKVTt. 

James  Dewar,  Esq.,  barrister  atl 
been  appointed  clerk  of  the  croii 
Mr.  Grant,  proceeded  to  Englanc 
Edward  Luke,  Esq.,  attorney  at  la 
oeeds  Mr.  Grant  as  attorney  for  pai 

8TORM. 

This  place  has  been  visited  by  i 
8«orm.  For  three  or  four  days  prei 
Tuesday  last  the  atmospbm  bai 
dense  and  sultry,  and  the  sky  uncos 
cloudy.  On  Tuesday-  night  it  cao 
rain  and  blow  with  great  violem 
continued  without  intermission  unti 
nesday  morning,  when  about  seven 
the  rain  ceased,  the  wind,  howew 
abating  in  the  least.  The  loss  of  Ij 
been  truly  awful  ;  between  three  ai 
hundred  persona,  at  least  it  is  m\ 
perished  in  or  near  the  harbour.  I 
the  bodies  were  washed  ashore  m 
light-house  at  Colabah,  and  when  i 
ebbed  and  left  them  exposed,  a  ea 
of  people  assembled  there,  and  ma 
sons  found  in  the  drowned  corpses 
ther,  a  son,  a  father,  or  a  friend, 
really  a  melancholy  scene.  The  8 
were  principally  Borahs,  proceec 
Surat  with  their  families  to  celebi 
wedding  of  their  moolnali,  or  higl 
It  is  estimated  that  property  to  tb 
of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  has  been 
this  occasion.  A  gHeat  number  c 
sure  and  passage  boats,  bugglas 
heavily  laden),  dingies,  &c.  were 
on  shore,  dismasted,  or  sunk,  and  i 
goes  and  stores  damaged  or  total 
Great  fears  are  entertained  that  th 
of  the  coast  and  to  the  northward  b 
extensive.  The  Bolton  sailed  for  I 
on  the  evening  in  question,  and  mi 
encountered  some  severe  squalls; 
she  did  not  return  to  port,  it  may. 
eluded  she  proceeded  safely  on  bar 
But  it  is  not  to  the  harbour  alone 
injury  has  become  confined  ;  the 
most  of  the  compounds  on  the  ci 
were  blown  down,  and  several  oft] 
after  getting  saturated  with  rain,  fi 
the  beads  of  their  occupants,  and  co 
ed  to  the  destruction  of  their  pro| 
jBom,  Oour,,  Dec  1. 

Before  last  Wednesday's  nunCI 
fttHn  the  press,  we  had  just  tinM  ■ 
to  notice  the  fearful  gusts  ^f  wti 
which  that  morning  was  usiiered  in 
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3id  we  expect  to  learn,  howefer,  the  dlvftd- 
Cul  tales  of  destruction  whkb  have  sincp 
poured  in  from  eyery  quarter.  It  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  losses  in 
and  liuman  lives  of  which  we  are  al- 
informed.  From  Goa  to  Cambay 
coast  is  literally  strewed  with  wrecks. 
"Xt  is  apprehended  that  several  Europeans 
liave  perished.  The  bodies  of  one  or  two 
luiTe  already  been  washed  on  shore;  but 
at  this  time  it  would  be  highly  Improper 
<o  mention  names^ — Bom.  Gax,  Dec.  5. 

THX  Smxm  SYRAMOORK. 

One  of  the  China  ships,  the  Shah  Jfy. 

•  ramgoret  Capt.  Crocket,  on  her  return  to 
this  port,  struck  at  five  o'clock  a.m.,  of  the 
morning  of  the  17th  November,  upon  the 
Cherbaniani  reef,  among  the  Laccadives, 
aiid  after  every  effort  to  save  her,  all  hope 
ymm  given  up.  By  the  latest  advices  no 
lives  had  been  lost.  This  accident  is  attri- 
butable to  the  reef  beinff  incorrectly  -laid 

^down  in  Horsburgh,  and  to  the  state  of  the 
^•readier  the  day  preceding,  which  prevent- 

'•d  Capt.  Crocket  from  taking  any  good 

'  observations  Capt.  C.  arrived  at  Manga- 
lore  on  the  23d  November,  with  his  wife 
sod  family,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the 
crew  on  board.  The  cargo  of  the  Bjfram- 
gore  h  supposed  to  be  worth  twelve  lacs. 
We  have  no  time  for  further  details. — Ibid. 

STAMP  DUTY. 

Letters  from  Bombay  mention  that  the 

'  government  had  given  up  enforcing  the 

observance  of  the  stamp  regulation  at  that 

-^  presidency  and  at  Surat,  in  consegaence  of 

^  the  alarm  which  it  had  produced,  and  a 

'  complete  stand  of  business  which  had  taken 

place    for    two    days.— Co/.    Jo/m  BttU, 

Nov.  23. 

THX  PRESS. 

The  new  Bombay  paper,  the  Iris,  is  dis- 
continued, the  editor  and  proprietor  liaving 
become  editor  of  the  Courier. 

SHIPPINO. 
Arrival*. 
Ifov,  4.  La  Virfcinia,   Canutvaat*   fTom  Mar- 

■  seflles.-^?*  La  Omstanee,   Regnaud.  from  Mau- 

■  jiUus.~ll.  Incomparable,  Alvea,  from  Rio  de 
Jaoelro.— 81.  GotaJonki,  Jonnaon,  from  China.->i 
tti  RMoovery,  Chapman^  from  London  and  Cape 

. .  4ot  Good  Hope.— S5.  BonUtay  Cattle,  Scott,  Arom 
Cbhuu-96.  Camm,  M' Canny ;  and  Good  Sueeees, 
Foynton,  both  from  China.— 27.  ATiZ/brd,  Jack- 

■  man- ham  China.— SB.  Ttimarkme,  Miller,  from 
Greenock;  and  Hannah,  Martin,  flrom  China.— 
Dee. 4.  Upton  Caetl/t,  Welldrldge,  from  London; 
and  Vtbttia,  Stephenson,  from  Ca))e  of  Good 
Hope.— &  Curnet,  Fraaer,  from  Greenock.— 7*  Cwn' 
brian.  Bivth,  from  China  and  Sing^HXe.— 9.  Tur* 
ner,  Leaoer,  firom  LiverpooL 

Departt»rt(9, 

Nat.  Ih— Neptune,  Curaberledffe.  and  King 
George  the  Fourth,  Buti^,  hoth  fSmr  Calcutta.— 
Sft.  Sir  WUUnm  Wallace,  Brovn,  for  London ; 
and  La  Omatance,  Regnaud,  for  Goa  and  Mau- 
fitiaa.->C7.  BvMom,  CUrkeon,  for  London.— Dcr. 
S.iKaihtarine  Btewart  Tor^tee,  ChaAnttn,  for  Lon- 
dop;  wM'iytroOty,  Ganiock,  fee  LiverpooL— 16. 
XiH^H,  Mackwirir,  fyr  Cryk)ib  ,   . 


BIETHS. 

Oct,  la  At  Rutaagherry,  the  lady  of  D.  Shaw, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  of  adMgfater. 

».  At  Foooa,  the  lady  of  Lieut  O.  Dyie,  H.M.'fe 
89thTe8t.«  of  a  ion. 

NofTl.  The  lady  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Mlgnd,  eT'a 
daugbter. 

%.  In  MUiUmr  Square,  withtai  the  fiort  of 
bay,  Mn.  White,  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  Poona,  the  tauly  of  Mi^ 
andst.  com.  geiu,  or  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Ahmedahad,  the  lady  of  John  VlbHt, 
Em.,  civQ  service,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Cohibah,  the  wife  of  Mr.  H.  EBdflnftak, 
of  a  daughter. 

18.  In  Rampart  Row,  the  ladyof  the  lata  R. 
-  Baxter,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

Dec.  2.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Law,  artUlsry*  eC  a 

son. 
fi.  The  lady  of  John  Bax«  Esq.,  of  aaos, 
7.  At  Maxagon,  the  lady  of  Capt.  C.  B.  JauMs, 

acting  secretary  to  Military  Board,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Prospect  Lodge,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Hum- 
phrey Lyons,  of  adac^hter. 

11.  At  Poooah,  the  lady  of  Lieat»  T.  Fiobyn* 
pioneers,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov.  8.  At  St.  Thomas's  Chuxdi,  Lieut  A. 
Hana,  Sd  Gren.  regt,  to  Miss  Watson. 

12.  At  St,  Thomas's  Church,  M.  De  Vitie,  Esq., 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Slater,  second  daughter  of  John 
Rose,  Esq.,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  and  sister  to 
Mrs.  Norton,  lady  of  the  advocate  general  of  thia 
presidency. 

20.  At  St  Thomas's  Chorch,  Eos.  W.  Edwards, 
5th  N.I.,  to  Caroline,  ddest  daughter  of  Ma}oc  F* 
Rooroe. 

27.  Nugent  Kirkland,  Esq.,  of  the  civil  service, 
to  Elisabeth  Sper  Woodwfurd,  fifth  daujghtcr  of 
Starr  Wood,  Esq.,  Hill,  near  Southampton. 

Doe.  4.  At  Malligaum,  C.  Lucas,  Esq.,  beito 
brigade  artillery,  to  E.  Story,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt  G.  Story,  H.M.'s  8th  Lt  Imp. 

SXATHS. 

Oct.  14.  At  Surat,  •  W.  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Judge  sad 
criminal  Judge  of  tiiat  €lty  and  siUah. 

IS.  At  Broidra,  Lieut  and  Adj.  Peyton,  10th 
Bombay  N.L 

1&  At  Ahmedabad,  Capt  James  Falconer,  1st 
or  Gren.  N  J.,  much  regretted  by  his  biothr  elft- 
cers. 

28.  At  Colabah,  the  ladyof  T.  C. Fraser,  Esq., 
civil  service,  s«ed27* 

29.  At  Banxut,  Lieut  Edm.  Carthew,  6th  N.L, 
aged  27. 

31.  At  Jambossir,  of  fever,  Che  lady  of  Capt  T, 
Rose,  assist,  qu.  mast  gen. 

Not.  h.  In  camp,  near  Kholapoor,  of  diolera, 
Capt  Jolui  Watts,  1st  Bombay  Europ.  rnrt 

7*  At  KaiiB,  of  fever,  Lieut  Henry  Wllks,  1st 
L.C. 

9.  Mr.  J.Warrea,  bandmaster  oftha-Sd  N.L, 
aged  28. 

17.  At  Surat,  Capt  H.  Newton,  provfaicial  naOor 
of  brUnde  to  the  Surat  division  of  the  army. 

22.  Maria  Frandsca,  wife  of  Hr*Ste|dMn  John 
Cross,  aged  30. 

26.  At  Surat  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Fyyie,  aged  six  years. 

29.  At  DhboUa,  of  fever,IMr.  W.  S.  Kynatton, 
of  the  civil  service,  aged  19. 


€.•-•' 


JUniCIAL  APPOIVTMZNTS. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  holdcn  at  the  Court- 
House,  October  10th,  the  Hon.  8hr  Rich- 
ard  Ottley,  Knight,  iMe  Patone  liratice, 
took  the  oaths  as  Chief  JtMk^  HWt' Mire 
lieing  vacant  by  the  de%ith  of  Hie:  fiM  Sir 
Hardinge  Giffirfd*.  Thte '^  Hdn."»tlenry 
(JEathews^  £sduh«,  >t4  Ifitf'M^Mty's 
J     .   .■>^.-      ..1.       /Qd'>"^dfai^tA 
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AdtotMt  Fiscal,  bdrnog  produced  a  ccm- 
ntmkfn  under  the  hand  aad  seal  of  H» 
.  Xduelkocy  the  Gcpveraor,  appoiatmg  him 
l»  the  vacant  office  of  Punae  Justkvy  tiie 
Hflual  oaths  were  adminiMerd  to  biaiy  and 
he  took  bis  seat  on  the  Bench  as  Puisne 
JuUice.  After  which,  Charles  5IarahaII, 
J^iuire,  Matter  in  Equitj,  bavin|r  been 
in  like  manner  appointed  bj  His  Excel- 
lency the  Goremor,  to  the  vacant  office  of 
His  3f  aiesty*s  Adrocate  Fiscal,  was  sworn 
In  »%  Aairocaite  Fiscal  accordingly.  —  Ceylon 
(ktx.  Oct.  13. 


VAVCr   BALL  At  THE   KING  fl   HOL'SK. 

On  the  20ch  Norcmber,  His  Exc.  the 


IMat, 

quite  unique,  and 
nuqr  never  be- 
y  the  inventor  of 
of  merit,  from  its 
and  noparelleled 


a 
it  is  not 
uacqoalled 
Angularity. 


VEW  aCHOOt.   FMt   3CATIVK   TOCTB. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  La(^ 
Barnes^  the  Cluef  Justice  Sir  Richard 
Oitley,  Uajor  Gen.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
and  the  principal  English  inhabitants, 
ciril  and  military,  of  Colombo,  were  pre. 
sent  on  the  8th  Not.  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  m  building  to  be  erect- 
ed at   Cotta,  by  the  Church  Missionary 


i/n  uie  :^An  i^oTcmoer,  xi.s  x.xc  uie     ^  ^^^  ^^  gratuitous  education  and 

l!r^"?!„*^.,^r  S!fT:!!T!  \J? !?-     main2nance  of  a^select  number  of  Sing. 


did  Fancy  Ball  at  the  King's  House, 
whicli  was  attended  by  almost  every  indi- 
vidual of  botli  sexes,  composing  the  society 
of  this  place.  The  occasion  of  tlie  enter- 
tainment was  the  celebration  of  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  Excellen- 
cy's little  daughter.  Tlie  cards  of  invita- 
tion were  issued  twenty  days  prior  to  the 
day  of  the  ball,  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrding 
'  sufficient  time  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  settlement,  to  {M-epare  their 
respective  dresses.     For  many  days  pre-  _ 

ceding  that  of  the  ball,  the  ingenuity  of  ceived  of  a  herd  then  in  a  thick  jungle,  tbe 
the  natives^  under  the  superintendence  of  party  proceeded  towards  the  intended 
their  head  men  had  been  exercised  in  de-  scene  of  slaughter ;  upon  arriving  at  the 
corating  the  exterior  of  the  King's  House  jungle,  whdre  they  dismounted  and  sent 
with  nil  that  light,  but  elaborate  beauty,      the  horses  to  tbe  rear,  the  party  took  post 


halese  and  Tamul  youths  of  that  island. 

CLEPHAKT   UCnmKG. 

Tbe  confidence  which  many  of  oot  best 
Elephant  shots  have  acquired  in  coolly 
awaiting  the  near  approach  of  their  game, 
until  sure  of  bagging  it,  induced  a  lady  in 
this  neighbourhood,  a  few  days  since,  to 
accompany  a  party  that  she  might  witness 
the  destruction  of  one  of  those  monsters  of 
our  jungles.     Intelligence  having  been  re- 


which  they  so  peculiarly  well  know  how 
to  effect,  by  means  of  the  white  coco-nut 
leaf,  the  native  mosses  of  the  jungles,  and 
the  lovely  flowers  which  abound  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colombo.  Triumphal  arches 
and  superb  colonnades  arose  in  majestic 
grace,  along  the  entire  front  of  the  Gover- 
nor's residence,  while  a  road  formed  of 
pillars  richly  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
coco-nut  leaves,  lead  to  the  portico  or  en- 
trance to  the  mansion.  A  crowd  of  natives 
thronged  round  the  front  of  the  King's 
house,  to  witness,  we  believe,  tlie  first  scene 
of  tho  kind  that  had  ever  taken  place  in 
this  Island,  at  least  within  the  memory  of 
British  rule.  Tiic  cutcrtainmcnt  was  of  a 
xnixiHl  character,  including  both  fancy 
dress  and  masquerade;  there  were  not  less 
than  1150  brilliant  costumes  present.  Tlie 
character  which  attracted  most  observation 
was  that  of  a  "  Coco-nut  Gentleman" : 
tho  following  is  a  description  of  this  vegC' 
la6/(*  ff«mf^*  He  wore  a  huge  wig  admi. 
nibly  (Uted  on  his  head ;  consisting  of  long 
busliy  iH>ir  jttalks  for  hair,  standing  thickly 
on  end,  *'  like  quills  upon  the  fVetful  i>or- 
cnpine;**  the  dimensiiuvs  of  tins  wig  were 
enoruKHnu  1  ie  wtov  i^ntaloons  made  of 
the  thick  young  husk  of  the  oxxKuut  tree, 
atu)  a  watMcoai  of  the  same  vegetable  ma- 


in a  small  open  space,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed the  Elephants  would  break  cover; 
all  was  now  arranged  for  the  attack^pri- 
mings     carefully    examined,     and    caps 
adjusted  on  their  respective  Mantons.    The 
beaters  were  then  sent  round  to  the  oppo- 
site skirt  of  the  jungle,  with  orders  to  ad- 
vance  in  the  directtoh  of  the  party,  and 
cautioned  not  to  commence  beating  until 
close  on  the  elephants.     The  pause  that 
now  takes  place  generally  proves  the  most 
anxious  and  exciting  part  of  the  sport ; 
as  from  the  fine  sense  of  hearing  which  the 
elephant  is  possessed  of,  the  most  perfect 
silence  is  at  this  time  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  insure  the  elephants  being  forced 
to  come  out  at  the  desired  spot.     Tbe 
beaters  at  last  struck  up  their  hideous  yells, 
which   mingled  with  the   noise  of  their 
tom-toms,  and  the  harsh  discordant  notes 
of  the  Singhalese  trumpet^  produced  a 
combination  of  sounds,  which  to  a  po^n 
new  to  the  sport  creates  an  avJhoard  sen- 
sation.    A  tremendous  crush  and  rushing 
sound  is  now  heard  from  tbe  jungle  in 
front  of  the  party,  the  smaller  underwood 
is  observed  in  motion,  and  two  enormous 
elephants  rush  out  exactly  opposite  tbe 
small  clumps  of  jungla  where  the  lady 
was  placed,  both  of  which  are  instantly 


CtrhU*  His  €h»I  wtA  oC  pVaVled  oWa  ov  jloorcd  hi;  her  protecting  kni|^ts.-  thff  two 
ftnK'D  <^>Knut  krf,  ti  ^  \a\esx  la^on,  TOiniu^x^sQ&  tra\^Ea!t&  ^«fe  >8»»  Wd  pros- 
Midi  vari«inied  •Aeel  battoos,    Ou  >i»    vt%\fc^v^\ii%.V:w^?w^^\«V«u 
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BIRYHS. 


Oct.  II.  At  Jaliha  Mallagam,  Mrs.  Speldewinde, 
'.wife  of  H.  G.  Spekiemrlnde,  E«q.  Sitting  Magis- 
trate at  that  station,  of  a  daughter.    • 

Lately.  At  Ja£fhapatnaro  the  lady  of  W.  Gisbome* 
Esq;  Collector  of  tne  District,  of  a  ^tighter. 


^URTBS.' 


Sep*.  7.  Mh  J.  Palmer,  of  a  daiightcr. 

2VOP.24.  The  lady  of  John  Andecsoo,  Ea4>i  le- 
cretary  to  govermneDt,  of  a  daughter.    . 

Dec.1^.  The  lady  of  R.  P.  Wlngrove,  Eaq..  of 
the  civil  servi2e,  of  a  still-bom  son. 


MARRIAGES. 


"Nov.  12.  At  Point  De  Galle,  Capt.  J.  M.  Dalzell, 
H.  M.  16th  Infranty,  to  Susan  EUeanor,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Alexander,  of 
Drurnraney  Glebe,  Westmeath. 

96.  At  Jaffna,  Mr.  Slemmerman,  to  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Joan  Rodrigo. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

"Sov.  15— Mr.  John  Poynton  to  be  high  sheriff  of 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Salmond  to  be  accountant  general  to 
court  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island. 

Mr.  Surg.  W.  E.  E.  Conwell  to  officiate  as  super- 
Intending  surgeon  during  absence  of  Superintend- 
ing Surg.  Alexander. 

Mr.  K.  Marchison  to  be  resident  councillor  of 
Singapore,  and  to  relieve  Hon.  Mr.  Prince,  who 
proceeds  to  Europe  on  furlough. 

Mr.  John  Patullo  to  be  deputy  resident  at  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island,  collector  of  excise  duties,  and 
r^istrar  of  impores  and  exports. 

Mr.  P.  O.  Camegy  ta  officiate  as  collector  of  ex- 
cise duties  and  registrar  of  imports  and  exports 
i  until  arrival  of  Mr.  Patullo  from  Malacca. 

Capt.  James  Low  to  be  deputy  superintendant  of 
^  lands. 

Capt.  Ker  to  act  as  local  military  paymaster. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Boswell  admitted  as  an  assist,  surg. 
upon  this  estab.,  and  attached  to  general  hospital. 


i)UTV    ON    OPIUM. 

By  an  official  notification,  the  following 
iduty  is  impoiied  on  foreign  opium  : 

All  opium,  excepting  opium  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  territories  imme- 
diately dependent  on  the  presidency  of 
Fort  William,  sliall  on  importation  by  sea 
Into  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  territories  dependent  on  the  presi- 
dehcy  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  be  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  six  Spanish 
dollars  per  lb. 

THE    LATE    PENANO   GAZETTE. 

In  page  278  we  inserted  a  paragraph 
from  the  Singapore  Chronicle,  which  stated 
as  **a  matter  of  fact,**  that  the  Penang 
Gazette  was  su pressed  in  consequence  of 
an  article  in  it  giving  umbrage  to  the 
Bengal  government.  This  assertion  turns 
out  to  be  untrue.  The  Penang  Register" 
of  Sept.  26th  states  that  the  Gazette  was 
voluntarily  discontinued  by  its  proprietor, 
in  consequence  of  the  publisher  being  offi- 
cially desired  to  expunge  the  words  it  had 
always  borne  under  its  title  line,  "  Pub- 
lished under  the  authority  and  patronage 
of  Government,**  and  to  insert  the  same 
notice  with  respect  to  government  adver- 
tisements as  that  adopted  by  the  Singapore 
and  Malacca  journals  generally,  with  a 
view  df  abolishing  all  shew  of  preference. 


IXARRIAOV. 

Oct.Vj.  A.  M.  Bond,  Esq.,  of  the  chrfl jwrvice 
of  this  presidency,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Capt, 
Jas.  SatamoBd,  lata  of  the  Bencooka  Mtaolish- 
ment. 

DEATHS. 

Aug.  5.  Capt.  Wm.  Brooke,  of  the  Madras  ar- 
tillery, commissary  of  ordnance  at  this  presidency, 
aged  SM). 

Ifov.  24.  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
M^  Conductor  T.  Green,  of  the  Madras  establish. 

2S.  Elizabeth  Carolhie,  wife  of  Mr.  C.  Berlie,  of 
the  pay  officeb 

Dec.  5.  Mr.  Wm.  Bruce,  late  chief  officer  of  the 
ship  Eleanor, 


GOLD   MINB. 

The  Malacca  Observer  of  Nov.  6,  com- 
municates the  substance  of  a  report  sent 
in  to  the  local  government,  respecting  a 
Gold  Mine,  lately  discovered  at  Bukit 
Taong,  within  three  days'  journey  of  Ma- 
lacca, and  not  far  distant  from  Mount 
Ophir,  or  Gunong  Ledang.  The  report 
is  drawn  up  by  an  individual  holding  a 
responsible  situation  in  Malacca,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Malay  named  Hadgee  Amat, 
who  had  been  at  the  niine,  and  states  that 
he  with  six  more,  collected  in  two  itionths 
and  a  half,  24  bungkals  of  gold,  procured 
with  little  labour  The  method  of  work- 
ing  consists  in  digging  for  a  certain  stone 
interspersed  with  a  yellow  substance,  which 
is  gold,  and  by  pounding  tlie  stone  in  a 
mortar  and  sifting  it,  the  particles  of  gold 
are  got,  a  sample  of  which  has  been  sent 
in  for  inspection.  The  depth  to  which 
they  dig  for  the  stone  varies  fropi  one  to 
twelve  fathoms.  The  only  people  found 
here  about  are  Jakons,  or  Wild  Men,  who 
occupy  a  small  village  composed  of  about 
fifteen  huts,  and  who,  strange  to  say,  ckim 
the  ground  as  their  property,  and  seize 
whatever  gold  is  collected.  The  above- 
mentioned  Amat  had  all  his  taken  ftt>m 
him  on  his  way  to  Malacca.  It  is  stated 
that  one  person  could  procure  one  and  a 
half  catty  of  gold  in  a  year ;  supposing 
therefore  that  300  persons  were  employed 
on  account  of  the  Company,  there  would 
be  450  catties  got  in  a  twelvemonth,  which 
selling  at  the  average  price  of  500  f^;*^gh 
dollars  per  catty,  would  realize  tbe.smn  of 
225,000  Spanish  dollars.  A  lateraeoount 
states  that,  wliatever  may  be  Ihe  retl  nlue 
of  this  mine,  it  is  supposed  .thafc  tlie:Gam- 
pany  cannot  qjaim  it^.  as  the  distvicl  in 
which  it  is  situated  i»  not  included  within 
their  territories.  The  prpper  boundary, 
however,  seems  uncertain. 
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MAB.RIAGK8. 

Od.  16.  Mr.  Joteph  Neubtotmer,  to  Miai  C.  H. 
Nov'.  9,  W.  T.  Lewis,  Esq.  C  &  to  MJss  Neur 


Stiingavovt. 


MARRIAGE. 

Of-f.  10.  Lieut.  8.  R.  Hicks,  Adj.  85th  Madras 
N.  L  to  Sarah  Kennedy,  ooly  daughter  of  Lleat. 
CoL  Com.  C.  Farran,  of  the  Madras  Army. 

DEATH. 

8ept.  12.  Mr.  Richanl  Whiter,  late  of  the  Beo* 
coctoi  Establishment. 


The  St,  Petertburgh  Journal  of  tbe  5th 
April  contains  a  manifesto  from  tbe  Em- 
peror Nicholas  announcing  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  sigqed  on  the  16th 
(22d)  February  at  Turkmanchal,  by  Gen. 
Paskewitsch  and  the  Councillor  of  State 
Oberskoff  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and 
prince  Abbas  Mirza  on  the  part  of  Persia, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 

'<  1st.  There  shall  be  perpetual  peace, 
friendship,  &c. 

*<  2d.  The  treaty  of  Gulistan  to  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  present  substituted  : 

**  3d.  Persia  cedes  the  Khanate  of  Eri* 
van,  on  either  side  of  the  Araxes,  and  the 
Khanate  of  Nakhichevan ;  and  all  the 
public  documents  connected  with  those  two 
provinces  shall  be  delivered  within  six 
months. 

4th.  Details,  with  great  minuteness,  the 

future  frontier  line  between  the  two  empires. 

It  begins   at  the  point  of  tbe  Ottoman 

states,  the  nearest  to   Little  Ararat,  and 

crosses    that    mountain    to     the    source 

of    tbe    Lower    Karasson,    follows   tbe 

source  of  that  river  till  it  falls  into  the 

Araxes  opposite  Cherour,  and  then  follows 

the  course  of  tbe  latter  river  as  far  as  to 

the  fortress   Abbas- Abad.     This  fortress, 

situated  on  tlie  right  bank,  together  with 

the  surrounding  country  to  the  extent  of 

three  wersts .  and  a  half,  is  to  belong  to 

Russia.       The  frontier  line  then  again 

follows  the  course  of  the  Arax^  as  far  as 

tweoty*one  wersts  beyond  the  ford  of  Jedl- 

boulouk,  from  which  point  a  straight  line 

is  to  be  drawn  across  the  plain  of  Monghaw 

to  the  bed  of  the  river  Bolgarou,  twenty. 

one  wersts  above  the  point  of  confluence 

of  the  two  rivers  .Odinabazar  and  Saraka- 

myclie.     The  line  tl|en  passes  across  the 

.  summit  of   JDjlkoir,    so  t^t  all   waters 

i^fiiUing. into.thtt  Ca^ian. belong  to  Russia; 

;aiid  €Qnfiiiues  t9  cirqss  tjb^.jiuptimit  of  other 

ismiutitAilis,  Qbscrving  the  4bpv«  principle, 

rdfttivQ/to.rivi^rP  ft^Vvx^'vofp  t|ic  Caspian, 

•  io'tiiO'MMf4a«|f.lb«fr  m^  AiWv^^  course 


of  which,   as  it  IklU  into  the   Caspian, 
completes  the  whole  line  of  fhmtier. 
«5th.  The  Shah  eooftnns  the  above  Cm 

of  frontier. 

«  6th.  Persia  to  pay  an  indanmiiy  qf 
80,000,000  rubles. 

"  7th.  Prince  Abbas  Mirsa  is  lecogMied 
as  heir  apparent  to  tbe  throne  of  PpmR 

<<  8th.  The  Rossiaos  to  enjoy  the  fne 
navigation  of  the  Caspian,  liie  FefsiaBi 
to  enjoy  the  same  on  tbe  Mi  tonHJmgt 
Russia  alone  to  have  armed  vessds  on  tla 
same. 

«  9th.  Ambassadors  to  be  reoeived  by 
both  parties  with  all  due  honours. 

<<  10th,  nth,  19th,  and  IStb,  regnbfte 
the  nomination  of  constils^  and  the  tnun- 
fer  of  private  property,  as  also  a  amtiial 
enlargement  of  prisoncn. 

<*  14th.  No  deserters  to  be  giren  up  bf 
either  party. 

'<  15th.  An  amnesty  to  be  awarded  hj 
Persia  to  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  piwioeeof 
'  Aserbaijan,  and,  if  they  should  be  indifisd 
to  emigrate  into  Russia,  a  period  of  one 
year  is  to  be  allowed  them  for  the  dispoMl 
of  all  moveable  property,  and  a  period  ef 
five  years  for  the  disposal  of  lands. 

<<  16th.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty 
to  be  exchanged  within  the  space  of  four 
months." 

The  manifesto  contains  some  passages 
worthy  of  insertion:^ — 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  iriendly  n^^ 
tiations,  and  when  positive  assurances  gave 
us  tbe  hope  of  preserving  the  relations  of 
good  neighbourhood  with  Persia,  that  tbe 
tranquillity  of  our  people  was  disturbed  oo 
the  ftY>ntiers  of  Caucasus,  and  that  a  sud- 
den invasion  violated  the  territory  of  die 
emperor,  in  contempt  of  solemn  treatiei. 
It  was  then  necessary  to  repel  force  by 
force.  Obliged  to  pursue  the  enemy 
through  a  country  without  roads,  Inci 
waste  by  the  troops  which  were  to  have  de- 
fended it — oflen  opposed  by  nature  itself— 
exposed  to  the  burning  sun  of  summer, 
and  the  rigours  of  winter— our  brave  army, 
after  unparalleled  -  efforts,  succeeded  in 
conquering  Erivan,  which  was  reported 
impregnable.  It  passed  the  Araxes,  planted 
its  standards  on  the  top  of  Ararat,  and, 
penetrating  further  and  further  into  the  in* 
tenor  of  Persia,  it  occupied  T^ria  itvlf, 
.  wit^  the  country  depending  on  it.  Tbe 
Khanate  of  Erivan,  on  both  sides  of  tbe 
.  Araxes,  and  the  Khanate  of  NakhicRMBt 
a  part  of  the  ancient  'Armenia,  f^l  Itoto 
the  handis  of  the  conquerors. 

<'  Our  object  was  to  secure  to  the  empire 

a  natural  and  strong  barrier  on  tfie  side  of 

'  Fersifi ;  to  obtain  a  complete  indemnity  for 

.  all  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  war,  and 

thus  to  remove  all  the  causes  which  ih%bt 

.lead  to  Its  return. 

* . ,  .  *'  For  us,  one  of  the  principal  rcsuitt  of 

J.  ihis  ^pe  consists  iri  the  security  wMeh  it 

gjm  M>  Q«ie  RV*  'i#*our  fVoplicft;    K  ii 
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solely  in  Uiifl  light  that  we  cotisider  the 
utility  of  the  new  countries  which  Russia 
has  just  acquired.  Every  part  of  our  con- 
quests that  did  not  tend  to  this  end  was 
restored,  by  our  oi;^ers,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  wei«  published.  Other 
essential  advantages  result  from  the  stipu. 
lotions  in  favour  of  commerce,  the  free 
development  of  which  we  have  alw;ays  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  influential  causes 
of  industry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
true  guarantee' of  a  solid  peace,  founded 
on  an  entire  reciprocity  of  wants  and  in- 
terests." 

'  Beudes  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and 
Nakicbevan,  Russia  acquires  the  salt  mines 
of  Knipi,  and  very  extensive  commercial 
advantages.  Of  the  military  contributions 
of  eighty  millions  of  rubles,  sixty. four 
are  already  paid.  The  emperor  has  distri- 
buted six  millions  among  the  officers  who 
have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Persian  war,  and  Gen.  Paskewitsch  has 
received  one  million  for  his  share,  and  has 
bten  created  a  count.  M.  Oberskoff,  who 
negotiated  and  signed  the  treaty,  has  re- 
ceived the  grand  cross  of  the  oider  of  St. 
Anne  and  800,000  rubles. 
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THE   INSUERECTION. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  advices 
from  China  and  from  the  north  of  India, 
which  concur  in  stating,  that  the  rebellion 
in  Chinese  Tartary  has  been  suppressed  by 
the  arms  and  influence  of  China.  The 
intelligence  from  the  Himalaya  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  letters  from  Shalkur, 
which  state,  that  the  Chinese  had  com- 
pletely beaten  the  Tartars,  many  of  whom 
were  actually  fugitives  in  Lehdakh,  a  state, 
^wever,  that  is  little  likely  to  afford  them 
an  asylum,  being  itself  under  the  powerful 
control,  although  not  the  absolute  domi- 
nion of  China.  The  news  from  China  is 
more  detailed.  Aft^r  three  repeated  de- 
feats by  tlie  Chines,  the  Tartars  were 
Unable  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  although 
the  leader,  Chang.ke-urh,  effected  his  es. 
cape,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty.  These  successes  were 
Ibllowed  by  the  capture  of  Khoten,  and 
finally  of  Yarkhend,  when  eleven  leaders 
of  tlie  insurglsnts '  were  put  to  death,  as 
Tictims  to  the  spirits  of  the  Chinese  officers 
who  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
The  imperial  army  bad  thence  advanced 
to  Cashghar,  from  which  place  accounts, 
dated  5X)th  July,  state  it  was  on  its  return, 
afWr -leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  garrison 
the  Mohammedan  cities.  The  head  of  the 
insurrection  bad  effected  his  retreat  into 
soine  foreign  territory,  in  a  state  of  utter 
destitution,  and  deserted  by  all  his  fol- 
lowers.    At  a  mark   of  the  £mporor*s 


generosity,  he  had  remitted  the  annual 
contributions  from  the  conquered  cities,  it 
is-  pretended,  in  consideration  of  the  de- 
vastations of  the  war;  but  this  act  of 
liberality  furnishes  reason  to  suppose,  that 
the  traiiquillization  of  the  Tartars  has  been 
effected,  as  much  by  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  government,  as  by  the 
valour  of  its  troops.  The  re-establisbment 
of  Chinese  influence  along  the  tra^t  of 
country  from  the  desert  of  Kobi  to  Cash- 
ghar, renews  a  barrier  more  insurmount- 
able than  the  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  commerce, 
which,  without  such  interposition,  migh^ 
at  no  very  distant  period,  bring  into  fre- 
quent contact  the  steppes  of  Tartary  and 
the  plains  of  Hindostan. — Col.  Gov*  Gaz, 
Dec,  S. 

•  By  letters  from  Canton,  it  appears  diat 
some  disturbance  had  taken  place  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  crew  of  an  American 
vessel,  in  which  a  Chinamaii  had  been 
killed,  and  the  American  consul'  was 
obliged  to  quit  Canton. 

BIRTHS. 

July  18.  At  Macao,  the  lady  of  R.  Tuner,  Esq. 
of  a  son. 

Oct.  8.  At  Macao,  the  lady  of  (Capt.  O.  White, 
ship  Sherbumet  of  a  daughter. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme  Court,  Sept.  29. — TOhe  Xmgf  ▼. 
Robert  Wardell,  LL.  D.  This  was  a  cri- 
minal information  filed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  against  the  defendant,  as  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  jiugtraSan 
newspaper,  for  printing  and  publishing  a 
seditious  libel  in  that  paper,  intending  to 
vilify  and  defame  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  on  the  Sd  of  August  last. 

The  defendant  pleaded  notgwHty, 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-  Qeneral,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  GelUbrandj  the  ef- Attorney- 
General  of  Van  Diemen's  Laiid,  conduct- 
ed the  prosecution.  Dr.  WardeU  defended 
himself. 

The  libel  was  contained  in  some  remarks 
of  the  editor  of  the  AuitroUan  on  a  go- 
vernment notice  of  SOth  July  last,  re- 
specUng  a  decision  of  the  magistrates  in 
regard  to  assigned  servants  (see  p.  $80). 

The  Attorney-General  (Mr»  Baxter) 
stated  the  case,  and  contendea  that  the  pas- 
sages, under  the  pretence  of  remarking 
ifpon  an  act  of  the  government,  taxed  the 
governor  with  being  weak  and  corrupt. 
The  libel  imputed  to  him,  in  his  official 
capacity,  obstinacy,  ignorance,  and  weak- 
ness, and  applied  rancorous  and  conttmp. 
tuous  epithets  to  him.  Such  pvfolioalions 
were  calculated  to  do  infinite -mischief  in 
such  a  poptilakon  oa  existed  in Hdsvolony, 
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where   unhappily   a  spirit  of  discontent 
already  reigned. 

After  evidence  ivas  given  of  the  pub- 
lication X)f  the  libel,  and  the  application  of 
the  terms  to  General  Darling, 

Dr.  fVardell  rose  and  spoke  in  his  de- 
fence at  considera!)le  length.  He  repre- 
sented that  this  was  only  one  of  many 
prosecutions  which  had  been  instituted 
against  him,  not  for  the  sake  of  correcting 
the  abuses  of  the  press,  and  upholding  the 
law,  but  to  deAttoy  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  He  read  the  whole  of  the  article 
out  of  which  the  alleged  libel  had  been 
taken ; '  and,  in  commenting  upon  it,  as 
he  read,  contended  that  it  was  a  publication 
which  fell  within  the  pale  of  privileged 
writing.  He  cited  various  law  authorities 
to  bear  him  out  in  his  reasoning.  He  de- 
scribed the  article  to  be  a  fair  commentary 
on  a  government  notice  which  had  lieen 
published ;  and  that  it  contained  such  re-  - 
marks  as  the  occasion  called  for.  The 
notice,  he  stated,  had  appeared  after  a 
decision  had  taken  place  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  establishing  the  rights  of  individuals 
over  assigned  servants,  under  Mr.  PeePs' 
act,  and  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
decision. 

The  d  efendant  called  one  witness  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  words  "  ig-  ' 
norant  and  obstinate,**  were  not  intended 
to  apply  to  the  governor,  but  prospectively 
to  some  future  governor. 

The  Chief  Justice  left  the  Jury  to  de- 
cide whether  the  article  was  a  fair  criticism 
of  the  government  notice,  shewing  ho- 
nestly its  errors,  a  subject  which  a  news- 
paper editor  had  a  right  to  discuss  ;  or 
whether  it  was  intended  to  bring  the  go- 
vernment into  contempt. 

The  Jury  retired  about  five  minutes  to 
three  o'clock,  and  at  half  past  four  the 
foreman  returned  into  court  and  address- 
ing their  honours,  said,  "  plefise  your  Ho- 
nours, we  cannot  agree  in  our  verdict,  nor 
is  there  a  remote  prospect  that  we  shall.'* 

The  Judges  having  conferred  a  little 
while  together,  suggested  to  the  foreman  a 
reconsideration  of  the  case.  Upon  which 
the  foreman  returned  to  the  room,  where 
the  other  jurors  were  wailing  to  hear  the 
result  of  this  application  to  the  court. 
About  twenty  minutes  after,  the  Attor- 
ney-general,  addressing  their  Honours, 
said,  that  as  there  appeared  to  be  so 
much  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Jury, 
he  was  induced  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
to  discharge  the  Jury.  He  would  with- 
draw the  information,  and  not  present  any 
other  for  the  article  then  before  the  court. 

The  defendant  consented. 

The  Jury  were  sent  for.  On  coming  in, 
the  foreman  observed  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble  for  them  to  agree. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  the  covin  te^jeV- 
ted  they  could  not  come  to  a  vetdicl,  avvA 
would  therefore  diKcliargc  \Viem. 


llie  court  (says  the  report)  was  crowded 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  day  to  an 
eitent  never  before  witnessed.  Such  was  . 
the  anxiety  for  the  result  of  this  case,  that 
of  magistrates  there  were  no  fewer  tlum 
twenty-one  present.  The  respectability  . 
and  rank  of  the  individuals  attending  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  known 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  colony. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Colonization. — \   letter  headed  *'  Colo, 
nization  in  the  East,**  and  extracted  from 
The  Asiatic  Journal,*   an  English  perio- 
dical, finds  a  place  in  our  columns  to-day. 
It    possesses   great  local  interest,  and  is  , 
certainly   worthy   of   perusal.       It   never 
seems  to  have  been  contempjated  by  the    ■ 
Emigration  Committee,  or  by  the  English 
Government,  that  Canada  might  some  day 
or  other  fall  into  the  bands  of  tlie  Ameri- 
cans, or  become  a  component  part  of  Ame- 
rican confederation  ;  or  that  giving  encou- 
ragement  to   emigration  in  that  direction, 
was  helping  to  raise  up  in  all  probability  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  a  country,  which  is 
by  no  means  reluctant  to  enter  into  bostili. 
ties    with    England    upon    the    slightest 
cause.     Tlie  author  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion falls  into   the   common  error  about 
prisoners,  and  seems  to  treat  them  rather 
as  burthens  to  this  colony,  than  the  means 
of  facilitating  improvement,  by  increasing 
the  available  labour  of  the  colonists.     Of 
the  policy    of  forming   new  settlements 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  the  method 
hitherto  adopted  will  answer  no  end,  ex- 
cept injuring  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and    Van    Diemen*s    Land,    and- 
making  deductions  from  their  resources,- 
already  too  limited.     There  is  not  at  pre-- 
sent  a  single  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
New  Holland  that  can  be  said  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  state ;  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  has  not  occasioned  serious  loss 
to  New  South  Wales.     This  is  a  brief  but 
a  sure  way  of  trying  the  TPerits  of  new 
settlements.    Let  England  fit  out  as  many 
expeditions  as  she  pleases,  either  for  ex- 
ploring or  forming  new  settlements  along 
the  coast ;  but  let  her  do  so  independently 
of  our  means,  and  without  dipping  into 
our  colonial  funds,  or  taking  from  us  use- 
ful and  indispensable  labour. — Auatraliaih 
October  12. 

Lake.  ^ An  attempt  has  recently  been, 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jamison,  and  a  par- 
ty, to  gain  some  information  respecting 
tlie  lake  or  inland  sea,  to  which,  as  we 
stated  a  little  while  ago,  report  had  given 
existence,  beyond,  we  believe,  Wellingtoa 
Valley.  Mr.  Jamison  penetrated  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  to  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles  beyond  Capetey,  and  there 
\\«  ^«\\\tv  '«\>!bv«^\xie  natives,  who  detcribf 
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ed  this  great  water,  ■  and  represented  tliat 
the  party  were  only  two  days  journey  froni 
it.      The    waves,    the    natives   said,    are 
ruffled  exactly  like  the. sea  ;   and  when  it 
blows  hard  tlie  water  is  agi'.ated  as  much 
^  the  extended  ocean.     From  this  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  there  must  be  a  great 
expanse  of  water ;   and  from  the  represen- 
tations  which  have  been   made,  we  may 
also  conclude  that  it  is  surrounded  with 
land,  and  has  no  communication  with  the 
sea.     The  natives  informed  Mr.  Jamison 
that  an  animal,  as  large  as  a  dog,   was 
very  commonly  seen,  and  often  caught  on 
^e  banks.     The  animal,   in   all   proba. 
bility,  is  an  otter,  as  it  is  described  to  be 
Very  fat,  and  the  natives  are  fond  of  it  as 
Ibod.     It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Jamison  and 
his  party  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
ceed  according  to  the  information  given 
them,   as  they  were  so  near  by  accounts 
as  two  days^  journey  to  this  important  dis- 
covery.     Want  of  provisions   compelled 
the  travellers  to  return. — Ibid,  Aug.  2'2, 

VAN  DIf  MEN'S  LAND. 

The  Pne«.'— The  •  legislative  council  of 
this  colony  have  passed  an  act  subjecting 
publishers  of  newspapers  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  out  an  annual  license ;  and  ano- 
ther act  imposing  upon  newspapers  pub- 
lished io  the  colony  a  duty  of  three-pence 
each,  which  the  existing  governor  is  env- 
powered  to  reduce  at  pleasure.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  former  act,  amongst  other 
reasons  for  the  measure,  contains  the 
following  plea,  viz* 

*'  And  whereas,  several  matters  hftve 
been  printed  and  published  in  newspapers 
print^  and  circulated  within  this  island, 
calculated  to  diminish  the  due  authority  of 
Chs  government  over  such  transported  of- 


fenders and  over  others  I|is  Majesty's  sub- 
jects hei'e  resident,  and  tending  to  bring 
the-  government  and  the  administration 
of  the'  government,  as  -by  law  established, 
into  'public  hatred  and  contempt ; — and 
tlio  printing  and  publishing  df  such  tnatters 
in  such  newspapers  have,  notwithstanding 
various  instances  of  prosecution  and  pu-. 
nishment  by  law,  been  from  time  to  time 
continued,  to  the  endangering  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  fhe  disturbance  of  the  bar-, 
mony  and  good  order  of  society." 

The  object  of  the  duty  is  alleged  in  the. 
preamble  to  be  the  expediency  of  providing 
a  fund  for  defraying  the  charges  of  print* 
iug  public  acts,  &c.  This  act  is  to  con* 
tinue  in  force  for  one  year,  and  the  lieut.* 
governor  .is  empowered  to  rescind  it,  or 
any  part  of  it,  within  that  period. 

These  two  measures  have  raised  a  great 
ferment  and  outcry  in  this  and  the  sister  ■ 
colony. 

POLYNESIA. 

■  By  a  recent  arrival  from  the.  Society 
Islands,  we  hear  that  a  revolution,  of  a 
religious  nature,  has  lately  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti.  • 
It  appears  that  two  native  teachers  have 
started  up,  saying  they  have  been  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  teach  the  Tahiteans 
a  new  and  improved  religion,  very  supe- 
rior to  the  Christian.  At  any  rate  it  seems 
more  adapted  to  their  sensual  understand- 
ing than  any  other;  as  one  church  (the 
Rev,  Mr.  Darling^s)  has,  we  believe,  beea 
quite  deserted,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  converts  to  the  newufangled 
doctrines  of  the  reformers.  We  look  with 
curiosity  for  the  next  accounts. — Sydneiy 
Paper,  Sept*  28, 


INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta,  Dec*  27,  1827. 

Oovemment  Securities. 
BuyO  Rs.  Ai.  Rg.  As.  [Sell. 

Prem.  96 
Disc.     0 


0 

s 

3 


ReinittableLoan6perct.25    OPrem. 

Ffveperct.Loan ••  0    6  Disc 

Prem.  •   3  News  percent.  Loan*  •••    Par  Disc 

Rates  of  Exclumge. 
On  Londcm,  6  monthsT  sight,— to  buy  Is.  10^. 

—to  tell  SB.  0|d.  per  Sicca  Rupee. 
On  MadKM,  30  daysT  ditto,  91  to  99  Sicca  Rupees 

per  100  Madras  Rupees. 
On  BomlMiy.  ditto,  w  Sicca  Rupees  per  100  Bom- 
bay Rupees. 
Bank  Shares.— Prem.— to  buy  5,900— to  sell  S.IOO* 

Madras,  Jan.  S,   1828. 

GovemmAnt  Securities. 
Sizper  cent. Bengal  Remittable  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz.  390 

MadFMRs.   per33aSa.RA.    98|  Prem. 

At  a  Rate  prevailing  among  Merchants 
and  Bro£ers  in  buying  ana  selling  Pub- 
lic Secnritiek,  viz,  1(16)  Madras  Rs.  per 
10aSa.R«.. SfiiPren.. 


Five  per  cent.  Bengal  Unremlttabie  Loan. 

At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  otz.3fi0 
Madras  Rs.  per  335  Sa.  Rs.  1  DiM. 

At  the  Rate  prevailing  among  Merchants 
and  Broken  in  buymg  and  seUioff  Pub- 
lic SecuriUes,  viz.  lOliS  Madras  Rs.  per 
100Sa.Rs. iDbc. 

Bombay,  Dec,  15,  1827. 

A  Five  per  Cent.  Loan  open. 

Exchange. 

On  London,  at6  menthf'  sight,  Is.  Sftd.  pec  Rapes. 

On  Calcutta,  at  SQ  days*  s^ht,  106  Bom.  tlfc  per 

loo  Sicca  Rupe€l» 
On  Madras,  Bt30d»K  tight,  100  Bom.  Rf.  per  10^ 
MadraaRs. 

Singapore,  Not),  17,  1827. 

Exchange.  ^  ,f 

Qo\.  Bills  on  Bengal,  at  30  days*  st^t.  per  1(M| 

Sp.  Ds.,  ajySicRs. 
Private  Bills  en  ditto— none. 
Private  Bills  on  London*  pec  Sp^  Dh  4s.9d.  ., 
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HOME    INTEILIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

HODSB  OF   CottMONS,   jiprU  18. 

New  South  fTales.'-'Slr  J.  Madntoah 
presented  a  petition  from  the  gentry,  mer- 
^ants,  traders,  and  yeomen  of  New 
South  Wales,  agreed  to  at  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  pray- 
ing for  popular  representation  and  trial  by 
jury.  He  should  merely  state,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  most  credible  evidence  in 
his  possession,  the  two  Auatralias  contain- 
ed from  55  to  60,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
from  35  to  40,000  were  free  settlers ;  that 
the  annual  revenue  exceeded  j860,000, 
and  that  the  annual  produce  of  land  and 
labour  (but  this  was  a  matter  of  uncertain 
and  difficult  calculation)  amounted  to 
J^800,000.  He  knew  of  no  colony  where 
such  a  number  of  free  British  subjects 
were  denied  the  ancient  and  immemorial 
rights  of  Englishmen.  There  were  un- 
doubtedly other  colonies,  wher^  not  the 


loss  of  a  large  sum  of  money  owing  to 
the  misconduct  and  insolvency  of  the  late 
Mr.  Gilbert  Ricketts^  the  registrar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Madras,  in  which  he 
contended  that  he  had  an  equitable  claim 
upon  the    Company   for  reparation,  but 
which  they  refused  to  comply  with.     By 
the  statute  of  the  39th  and  40th  of  the  late 
king,  the  registrar  of  the  King's  Court  was 
empowered  to  sue  out  Tetters  of  adminis. 
tration  when  any  person  died  intestate  in 
the  presidency.     Col.  O'Reilly,  the  peti- 
tioner's brother,  died  in   1816  insolvent, 
and  his  personal  estate,    about  £S,QOO, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  registrar  and 
lodged  in  the  Oompany'^s  treasury.     Jir, 
Ricketts,    being  embarrassed,    took  this 
money  from  the  treasury,^   without   aii^ 
rule  or  order  of  the  court,  and  dying  ia- 
solvent,  the  money  was  not  recoverable,. 
Sir   T.  Strange  and  Sir  E.  Stanley,  two 
of  the  judges  of  the*  court,  had  declared 
that  the  Company  were' responsible,  and 


British  constitution,  but  the  semblance  of     be  (Sir  J.  M.)  thought  that  but  reasoo- 

Yet  they  refused   to    replace  the 


it,  had  been  introduced,  not  to  the  benefit, 
but  to.  the  detriment,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  places.  There  were  other  posses* 
uons, — our  Asiatic  dominions,  for  in- 
stance,— where  circumstances  prevailed 
which  perhaps  would  not  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  those  free  institutions. 

JSdr,  HuskusoH    said,    when    his    right 
*  hon.   and  learned  friend    was  informed 
that  the  great  majority  of  persons  in  New 
South  Wales  were  free  settlers,— that  the 
free  settlers    were  35,000  or  40,000  in 
number,— -the  parties  who  gave  him  this 
information   either  possessed  much  better 
sources  of  knowledge  than  his  Majesty's 
government  or  they  themselves  were  great- 
ly misled.     By  the  last  account  which  he 
had  seen,    the  population  amounted  to 
49,000 :  of  that  number  18,000  were  set- 
tlers, and  the  great  majoxity  of  inhabi- 
,.  tants  were  persons  who  had  ftnieited  their 
dvil   rights,— who    had    been    sent    out 
to  New  South  Wales  as  a  punishment. 
Now   this  fact  alone  must  materially  in- 
fluence the  determination  of  the  house  in 
deciding  whether  these  colonies  were  fitted 
to  receive  a  legislative  assembly,  and  trial 
by  jury.     He  had  many  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to   think,  that  instead  of  im- 
,  parting  a  blessing,  they  would  do  a  great 
mischief  to  the  colonies,  i%»  prematurely, 
t^  boons  prayed  for  were^iianted  to  them. 
As  soon  as  the  people  Vfire  prepared  for 
them^    he     would    willingly    give    them 
.  those  privileges,  which  he  wished  to  see 
..,f»ijoyed  by  British  subjects  wherever  they 
,.^ere  placed. 

„.^,.Mr.  Mies  O'i^^j^.— Sir  J,  Mackintosh 
,juie«^nted    a   petition   from   Mr,  "NLWe^ 
Cl*iieiJ]y,  of  DubUn,  conip\au9AX\g  oV:  xhe 


f.  ;♦_-•- 


:<■ 


able, 
money. 

Mr.  Denhtm,  mentioned  a  similar  case  of 
8  Mr.  I^nclair,  who  bad  lost  10,000  pa- 
godas in  the  same  manner,  by  the  insol- 
vency of  Mr.  Ricketts.  In  his  opinion, 
the  persons  concerned  in  these  two  cases 
bad,  by  every  consideration  of  law,  equity, 
and  liberality,  a  claim  upon  the  EasU 
India  Company. 

Mr.  C.  W.  W,  fVynn  felt  It  his  dnty  to 
say,  that  this  wasf  a  case  of  great  magni- 
tude and  importance.     He  believed  that 
the  deficiencies  of  Mr.  Ricketts  amounted 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  j^40,000,  which  had 
been  abstracted  from  the  property  (^  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  persons  whose 
effects  Mr.  Ricketts  had,  as  registrar,  ad- 
ministered.    The  subject  was  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  he  hardly  knew  on  whom 
the  claim  for  redress  should  be  made.    By 
the  act  of  1800,  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  government,  and   not  at  the' 
motion  of  the  Company,  it  was  enacted 
that,  as  persons  in   India  had  commonly 
few  relatives  who  could  undertake  the  ad-^ 
ministration  of   their  effects,  that  office 
diould  devolve  on  a  public  officer,  and' 
the  duty  was  thrown  upon  the  registrsr.. 
The  judges  naturally  appointed  the  exist- 
ing officer  of  the  recorder's  court.     He 
could  not  help  regretting  that  when  this 
duty   was  put    upon    the    registrar,   the 
judges  did  not  take  an  adequate  pecuniary 
security  from  him.  {heur  /)     The  practioa 
now  was,  that  the  r^istrar  gave  sudi  se- 
curity,   and    that    no  money  should  be 
drawn  out    of   the  treasury  without  an 
ot^T    Oil  cKXMTt.^       But  now  came   the 
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If,  a  similar  case  having  ha^ipeiied  in  this 
country,  the  government  would  have  had 
to  redress  the  injured  party ;  then,  indeed, 
he  thought  the  petitioner  must  be  re- 
dressed by  the  East- India  Company,  If 
tiot,  he  did  not  think  the  petitioner  had 
any  claim  on  the  Company.  This  was 
not  a  question  of  liberality.  Unless  a 
suflScient  case  were  made  out,  the  East- 
India  Company  could  not,  consistently 
with  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  reim- 
burse the  petitionei^. 

LAW. 
Paivr  Council,  February  23. 
John  2>.  White,  appellant,  Patrick  Cleg" 
horn,  respondent.     This  was  originally  a 
auit  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Madras,  arising  out  of  the  insolvency  of 
Mr.  Ricketts,  registrar  of  that  court.     On 
tba  day  previous  to  his  decease,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  4th  December  1817,  Mr* 
JKicketts  delivered  to  the  appellant,  his 
oon-in-law,  three  sealed  packets,  directed 
to  tliree  individuals,  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  appellant,   wherein  he  requested 
bim  to  deliver  the  packets  as  directed.    Mr. 
Ricketts  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,   in- 
testate, leaving  a    widow  and  children. 
The  appellant  delivered  the  packets  as  di- 
rected, on  the  6th  December,  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  succeeded  Mr..  Ricketts  as  registrar, 
administered  his  estate  and  effects,   with 
the  cognizance  of  the  delivery  of  the  pac- 
ketaaforesaid.     Mr.  Shaw  died  on  the  4th 
September  1819,  and  no  letters  of  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Ricketts*  estate  were  sub* 
•equently  granted,  so  that  the  estate  was 
without  representation.    On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Shaw  the  respondent  was  appointed 
registrar,  and  in  March.  1820  he  filed  a  bill 
against  the  appellant,  imputing  to  him 
Yarious  acts  of  fraud  and  misconduct  in 
the  aflbirs  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  which  bill  was 
aubsequently  amended,  and  then  charged 
that  the  appellant,   at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Ricketts'  death,  had  in  his  possession  cer- 
tain packets  which  he  knew  contained  se- 
curity for  money,  which,  with  a  fraudulent 
intention,  he.  delivered  to  certain  persons. 
The  bill  was  finally  amended,  by  tbeomis- 
aion  of  various  oflensive  imputations,  and 
prayed  for  an  account  of  all  monies  or 
aecurities  received  by  the  appellant,  or  by 
Harriett  Ricketts,  or  by  any  other  persons, 
with  the  privity  of  the  appellant,  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.   Ricketts*  estate.     The 
appellant,  in  his  answer,  denied  all   the 
fraud  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  contents  of  the  packets,  or 
that  they  contained  property  at  the  time  he 
delivered  them.     The  cause  was  heard  be- 
fore  the   Supreme  Court  at   Madras  in 
March  1822,  and  on  the  Sd  June  1822  it 
was  decreed  that  the  property  contained  in 
two  of  the  packets  delivered' as  aforesaid, 
was  part  of  ^e  assets  of  Mr.  Ricketts* 


estate  at  the  time  of  his  death;  that  the 
respondent,  as  administrator,  was  entitled 
thereto;  and  that  the  appellant,  having 
disposed  of  the  said  assets  wtthoiit  lawful 
authority,  with  full  notice  of  the  embar- 
rassed state  of  Mr.  Ricketts*  affairs,  and 
of  his  deficiencies  as  a  publiii  ofiicer,  and 
other  circumstances  admitted  in  the  apfiiel- 
]ant*8  answers,  was  personally  responsible 
for  those  assets,  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
pagodas,  with  interest  and  costs.  FVom 
this  decree  and  the  final  decretal  order  of 
29th  March  1823,  the  appellant  lodged  an 
appeal  to  his  Majesty  in  council,  which  was 
entered  31st  August  1824. 

Their  lordships  decided  that  the  tk^ 
spondent  (Cleghom)  not  being  the  legal 
administrator  of  Gilbert  Ricketts,  de- 
ceased, the  decrees  of  tlie  Supreme  Court 
at  Madras  of  3d  June  1822  and  29th 
March  1823  should  be  reversed,  and  that 
the  bill  of  complaint  filed  by  the  respond- 
ent should  stand  dismissed. 

April  26. 

Ranee  Sevagaumy  Nauchier^  appellant ; 
Sreematkoo  Heraneya  Garbha  Ravacoq^ 
Mootoo  Vyia  Raghwmadha  SehimUty^  te» 
spondent.  This  is  the  celebrated  Ramnad 
case.  It  came  before  this  court  on  an  up* 
peal  from  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Madras,  in  a  suit  brought  by  appeal 
from  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  which  waa 
lodged  here  the  19th  August  1825.  t^be 
question  arose  out  of  a  dispute  respecting 
the  right  of  successipn  to  the  zemindai^  of 
Ramnad. 

As  the  case  is  important,  the  details  Idng 
and  intricate,  and  we  have  not  time  inr 
space  at  present  to  develope  them,  we  pro- 
pose to  give  a  full  report  of  the  case  next 
month. 

Their  lordships  confirmed  the  decree  of 
the  court  below. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

KLSCTIOK  OF  DiascToas.    • 

A  ballot  was  taken  at  the  East- India 
House  on  the  9th  April,  for  the  election 
of  six  Directors,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon. 
H.  Lindsay,  J.  Morris,  Esq.,  R.  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  J.  G.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.i  J. 
Du  Pre  Alexander,  Esq.,  and  N.  B. 
Edmonstone,  Esq.,  who  go  out  by  rota- 
tion. At  six  o*clock  &e  glasses  were 
closed  and  delivered  to  the  8cnitineeiv» 
who  reportej)  that  the  election  had  fallen 
on  H.  Alexander,  Esq.,  W.  S.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  R.  C.  P|owden,  Esq.,  G.  Raikes, 
Esq.,  Sir  Geor^  .Abercrombie  Robinson, 
and  J.  Thomhill,  'Etq. — Same  day,  a  Court 
of  Directors  was  held,  when  the  thanks'of 
the  court  were  voted  unanimously  to  tfie 
Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay,  chairmiin,  afm  Jiunct 
Patdson,  Esq.,  depi^-chafrihai^v  fBr Wir 

leal  and  attentioii  to  the  ComiMiif^^idl^itt 
during  HiavJilfty^ar;'-*!  To   vlt-TT  fJ 

On  the  loth  a  Court  of  Directors  was 
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lield,    when    tlie  ncv  directors  toc^   the  '"*<•  U"  MuufUu  lui  Dtc ;  U  diNo^nnit 

ujUIu   «nd  llxii  seitk;  and   Wm.  Astell,  SlSl^**!!/^JSiS!'liili''5£fl£Dit" 

Eiq.  and  JoIiq   I.och,    Esq.  vere  chosen  u  Dai.— ijT^ihariH  SctwT  »■'(«,  Ow- 

*?..:!..  ..d  d.,..,-<i»in».  f»  ih.  ss^r.fST.asrijasasS 

yrarcDBUiDg.  M Kaatgut^H.  A»rtiw,  Cluittk,  AnCkM 

.1 1     ■  SMh  Tiav.  I  mt  Gtayhsi^ — BaHtm^  CIsfc«  ftnn 

iu«T.'  MiTBrH  !■  iMnii  Bombay  iSth  Nbr.t    off  PDiOinwith^Dv^, 

icon    cauHCH  IK  IMDIi.  (Hmocfc,  (roniBanilMr*ID«!.i  MU™*!!*-. 

The  subseriptioti  in  India  to  the  Gene-  JoimHitia.  WoHhtigliin^  ftntn  BMgil  JMiDg-i 

,J  A.«»M,;.  r.nd,  lo,  th.  .,poi«m.„,  S^-'SXlIcS^  SSSh'.Sm'RSJ 

OI    missionaries    in    cauneilan    witb   tlis  DaL— 10.  Bngsf, A(kUia.4oniBai(ilMUiyi>i., 

diurchofScoiI«ndtolhet:»5l,h».bcenTOrw  ■=^^?P^'''£™>  HeP"i"''J'f'>- '. «  HT^P^ 

•ucce^ful,   :ei,CWO  Wing  t>een  lodged  in  SS^I^S;^'^  b'SS..  ftoi^fto^i^ 

a    lui.b   lo  the   credit  of  the  Assembly'*  nea.snd  Cspeof  Good  Hojieasih  Jin.:  ii  DaL 

■  and    nr     Brvw.    and  s   few  — 17- crii<^r_B!iiiliB-g*,  M'Kellar.ftwn  Mtiiiiiiui 


;  and   Dr.    Bryce, 
Diner  ncols  gentlemen   at    C  _____ 

obtaiueJ,  in  a  fuw  d.ys,   betwiil   £300  f^  SS*^ '"'J!?'  S^^^a^oTCooj  H^ 

and  £ioo  in  aid   of  the  .ub«.ip.Lon  for  1.^  T^  ^S^SSS^.ef^'Si.!™ 

the  High  School  of  this  dly— Edinburgh  Otmiirra  ouili,  Davey,  rnim  Bngal  yhi 


fhna5Ln|(apD 
'     'e,  Boig.  from  Bengal  S 


to  be  lleuc.  i  Llnit.  P.  HuAilmoi  fnnn  h.  p.  Bite. 
F.  to  be  lisiU.)  Lleiu.  J.  Deakini,  rrom  CeiloiL 
nat.  lo  be  Ueat.;  and  Em.  B,  K.  CDinerlo  be 
Hwt.  (all »  Apr.)— EDa.  A.  Hnnio,  tarn  anh  W, 
lo  be  Ueuui  Eni.  W.  Bell,  fiam  tOd  F.  to  b« 
Ueut. ;  Eni.  E.  C.  Hudion,  from  17th  1'.  to  be 
Unit.:  and  Em.  W.  Foley,  tloni  flSdi  F.  to  b« 
Ueut.  (>U  «tll  A^.l— F.  Cniinpe  to  bt  Ena..  t. 
CDwyer  (iMh  Api.)  j  D.  H.  Cuneroa  u  be  Eu., 
Tk  Huiugiui,  pcom.  InSfithF.  (30  Ape.) 

Mil  Fiml.  Bib.  C.  Primrgio  to  be  lleut.,  V. 
0'L»Ty,a]ip.ail!.  (13Seiit.21>|i  Eiu.  a.  F.  Wliiw 
lobe  lleut..  <.  Doualii  dec  (3  Apr.  SHI;  Atdi. 
Bkbcm  Co  be  eu.,  v.  Pclmraie,  DTom.  |2  Apr.)  ; 
T.C,  KeHrtabcou.,!.  While  (ad  Apr.) 

4£IAFIw>.  Cspl.L'.».0'M»n,  front  b.p.siu 

Hai.  US.)        .'  nUlii  from  DmL— IJ.  Oinb,  Scotl,  for'B«BtayL 

MUh  VVvrf.  T.lnit.  Thofl.  Kennadv  to  be  capt.  by       frrim  Llvprpnol— 17-  Palarnrtam,  rfaih.   fur  Boo- 
rtl.  WthBar.aWi  Eta.  J.       tfy :    from   QrKenndi.— 18-    iMTUieh,   Noako.  W 


'K'.2,i-Si*S^vr^."£:a£ 

fnm   V 

Ptabody 

from  Bengal  140>  Dec. :  U  Llvmu^ 

H.  »rflKA<.n,   DunniQit.    froia    Haorltlia  M 

Dae.,  ■! 

».   atiKaN.  BU™'  foe  N.  S.  Witai 

from  Co 

eofCork.— Sn,  a«..^^ft.r*Bi.  DDlhir, 

fcr  Bemml :  from  Ob«oA^  .»„,  Hi«.  Farm.; 

of  Good  Hope  and  N-  S.  vtalH.  fnn 

!"'.«« 

I — rt.  Hi.TkflX,  Patter,  for  BiOvlamd 

sfnIJpc 

*l   ftcm  UierwMl.— an.  BH«n>a  3C-^ 

l.>i£rie,  r«  N.  ij.  Walaa  |*ia>  .onia^i 

§1 

ij^rv,  Buony,  Ibr  Cape  aC  Good  Hurt 

K:i"i»KS-M,St5fy5: 

Buna, 

ntley,  for  Bengali    from ^l^emod.^ 
n»rtjOB,  for  Ceylon  I   Broio  OeS^at- 

pM,  Hu 

Aerli,  k 

Bley,  f«  Bombay  ;  r»m  Deal^H3«Il-, 

h™«j. 

(l.r   N.    a-  Wal«;    fton.    ItoU.-W.    » 

Ifellli''  fr 


. ,., _,  ,_., ^ o  Deal — Canftt,  Lli>yd,  ti.. 

im.  (3d  Apr.]  and  Ben]^;  from    Deal — Brilanniu,   Hadjps  f« 

BimTiiy,     ftnm    Ijijal — Tliant-i.    Wnrmlnf.    ftr 

pl^.inlfllhi'.  (3GihApr.3u.|              '              '  V-  D.   Lsod  lad  ;>I.  sTwaln :  fram  Dnl.— 11. 

^^  Dart,  Free,  for  S.  S.  WaW  !   from  RamAiiaEb 

INDIA  SHIPPING.  — 

^prill.  Ga™nilA>l,  Nalme,  and  H^Ac,  Wll-  P«p Cmirat  Krit  from  Chlru :  Ura.  Hetalervl 

•on,  both  from  ChJm  3UUi  Noi,[  at  Daal— «.  nrvanl,  (ram  Bengal :  Suiy-C-Klng,  R.V.i  lb. 

trattrloB,  Hinnhig,  frjm  China  Mh  Dec.!  off  C.  Slalei.from  Madtui  Mr.  W.  B  L^k«'>  froo 

V.D.Land  aith  Sept.:  at  Llvapoa1.--4C'  ForU-  Ptr  H^eia,  from  China:    Mn.  Prlngte:    lao 

UOl  NoT.'i  at  nBa].l-a  Fkuabw,  Ch'riille.  ff»a  -^  ^U?t'  i^lUu'^wlfe*  'ai^f^^ir  rt n  i^,^ 

MauritlqiWth  Nov-,  and  CmWUood  Hope  aih  I^i„Stri.                                 four  chUj™ . 

Uonn,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  4th  Feb. :  at  u^L.^S''  ^SS.^^t  ''u  ^"^,?^  =  S* 

wftSay,  from  China  °^™!    ¥,'»-J'?4f*S^" '   5"-ii™'i  """  Jt"" 


nh  Dec.  and  Cane  of  Good  Hope  Hh  Feb. :  at  ^"f"^ 

Deal.- P..rieiw,  fiowei,  from  BaUTla  30lh  rjor.  ^■t'^'T 

tfiom  AmMerdam)  I  off  the  Slart— S(f  mutam  SXiUt' 

mtBat^  Bnnm,  from  Bombn  astta  Not.  -,  lOC  SE,SH{?.»»  ,-  -     . 

l>onnaMUh.-traaliii<«n,  3alW»ry,  (romChina  jL?^i  ^Jli 

Wl  Dee.  I  at  CowB-fcuad,  Gabence.  from  C>1.  ""■  "■  "™=  =  """I  • 

CBttaMJan.|9edayi)i  at BonleaDX.— 11.  Loiiita         Pbi-  mtabalh.  from  N 

AwiHta,  Haitin,  frnn  Uioma  Uth  No>.,  and  Loam:    Ur. 

■iATlal4tM>ec.  (for  Antwerpl  i  o<r  Dover.— If.  Dr.  Rae,  R.N 

JiAh  Taifler,  AlkluoD,  fron  Bengal  38lh  Nov. ;  inn.  t  Mr-  Bla 


tm  Mlfiei  Bruce :  f 


R.N-:    Mr-  I 


s'sK 


ULIvatpiiul.— Mnrm(j  .y  Hii(in«,  Dnke,  from         Pur  c*aMJ»  IVrfl.it,  from  China  i     W,  S-  Cm. 
fhlaalKDtC)  at  GravcBCnd.— Oauinn,  DavHD,      nolly,  Eh).,  Ba«a]  teoice  i  Lleui.  Geo.  Sl^Thm 


nil,  lata  Bnt  niU  atoe  M- 
Ul,  H.  U.WtbFouti  LlHiC, 
CavmliY  1  Lieut.  E.  R.  HuD- 
I  Mn.  Itundle  nd  nroehn. 


Per  BonAay,  from  Chinv  ^c>  '  Count  K.  S-  W. 
Hn.  Omuby,  fmn  Msdru  I  Cluidc  l^oiiat,  Eaq-i 

lor  Hiubet ;  Cipt.  Anton  \  Lieuu.  PfewboUl, 
DaoD.  uil  H'Cami:  Dr.  TutnbuU,  Hulluatab.| 
Mn-Key);  IBuuI  Keyii  Mis  Hoiiei  fouc  Kr- 

Salllbtinl,fo>inciiin>'.  n-EkCoony,  aq., 
J.  HuMoiiiil'lif^" 


chadranofdltS. 

iherland  Sid  funlly;  Ur. uilMla^mll.)  tbne 
Mlu  Neslai  Rht.  Hr.-ntiai  Mtd  U^i  Mi. 
FtloTd ;    Un.  Baker  and  faalttl'  -BE^aU  Mil. 


Per  rMpgr,  Alt  Hadiu  (lid  Boual  I  Unt. 
Pope !  Mn.  Pom  i  Hi.  KlnMoa  i  Hn.  KIA- 
Honi  ChuKagnrt!  RnbertHiiiWi  MbSj^Kar 
AuUt.  Slug.  AKfar  Coopa  SpufBt  and nersal 


3h  Ai  Cedl  Lodffe,  Chethiini. 
of  Colonel  CUbonie,  of  a  daugbtar. 

Apra%  In  Dora--"— " ■■ 

Wlflam,  Eaq.,  ofi 


lady  of  C.  FIm^. 
HhIi,'  the  lady 
!.  tlw  lai£r  of  HoDty 


Per  C\tv  fif  ^Ktin&mvAi  frEna  Mauritliui  CoL 
Uodiay,  E.  Hinndell,  Eiq.  \  Mn.  Eauo. 

ttor  CAar ,  AroiB  Beigal :  C.  Smltb,  Eh.,  Ben- 
4idC.a.;  UeubGoL  Lindiayi  Hn.  JUndaayi 
llH.  Tniwin  and  teta  chlldreoj  Cant,  and  Mn. 
ruDeii  Mn.  Ooode  i  Capt.  CrifflUu  and  lUallj  i 


(hUdmiHaiter  Tjtlei;  CoOectol 
Per  JoAn  Ttt^XoTt  from  B^al : 
Per  /o*n  Hntt,  ftom  Bengal: 

nari  Mauar  Turner i  Capt.  Wwi 


a.  Vincent,  H.  M%  « 


WoodL  Mr.  SfniDiia;  Mrt.  Symoiu  i  Mr.  D.  Car- 
ler,  wldov  oF  Capt.  Catlei,  late  oC  the  IValirloa. 
Par  Cant&ruCIHNtr  ftom  Bengali  Mn.Dlcki 
Hb.  Buitoa,  ■!&  of  Dr.  Burton,  fnm  Madni  t 
Hia.  Brock,  wlfc  o(  Ual.  Brock,  trom  tlw  Cap*  i 
Edw.  Fowney,  Eiq.,  Uadrai  C.  S.;  Lieut.  Col. 
Atn.  Fair,  Slat  Mai&ai  N.  1. 1  Maj.  H.  Rom,  4ld 
duu;  M^.  Alex.  H'Umi,  «l>t  dltloi  MU.  s. 
Brack,  H. H. Uth rt«l.,  [looi tha Cape i  J.Bur- 


Mr.  C.  Feldwldt, 

a^.  *8tii  TMt.  i  Lieut.  J.  C'  Evmirrl,  H.  M.  131^ 
L.  Da».i  Hr.Tapley.  'ale  chief  oBlcec  of  the 
Hint .-  Mr.  Hill,  lecDDd  oiScet  of  ditto  :  tvo 
MlMa  Te^len,  (torn  Calcuua ;  Mlu  Godfrey, 

Per  Critir,    from  Ben^  i    Mr.  Alex.   Daley ; 
Mn'  Daley  :  three  Mine*  Daley. 

.M.,  ['resident  of  SlDga 

•y, Ew.,  BenM' '   -        ■■  ^ 
'.  MacleodTE 


Prr  Boyne,  for  Madrai  and  Bengal  i  Dr.  Cultla 
and  two  daugbtera  i  Ma).  Hay  I  Capt.  Gordoji : 
Lieut.  Sewelli  Di.  Fultani  Mr.  Lanrle:  Dr. 
Glbbi  Mr.  GIbbi  Rev.  Mr.Adami  Ret.  Mt.aud 
Hta.  Sralih :    Mr.  and  Mn.  Cumbaland  i    Mr. 

*to?i  HU  Row?  Mr.  aid  Hrt  Harewild  ;' Mf. 
Church.  Cadet:    Mr.Ooldlngi    Dr.  Eaton i    Mi. 

BUenf'  fnwigen,  and  Haila  Wolf,  a  tauale 


E.  titacey,  Mrs.  Slacey,  a 
■y,  Mra.  Statey,  and  fo 


Eiq.  M.  A.,  Fellow  of 


Si, 


ley,  Kait,R.S.BaU 

t  luiu-KoDaiR,  Ca ^.. , 

a,  only  daugSier  of  the  lata  ' 

^(^ODdcl^Pwui.  C.B.,  of  ; 


the  Bt^gal  anpy,  te 

April  ;.  At  E^^rrii.'R.  Stnchan,  Eh.  '■ 
dlulUer,  Lelth,.t<i  Marg>nt,oalydaaghiaaf  ifil  j 
late  Arch.  Burnett,  Eiq.,  Catcuua.  ; 

At  St.  Hary'A  Churdi,  Majjlel 
Wm.  Farqular,  Hon.  _£  I.  Com 


legt.i  Hill  Hogg, 


IS.  AtLlDliia,Kan,C.W.  MaillD,  Eh-,  aldcat 
(oa  of  F.  W.  Haitin,  Biq.  of  Leedt  Caitle,  Knt,  - 
tothe  Lady  Jemhnaliabella  Maan.oiily  OaughtK 
of  tlw  Ban  Commllto.       ^    ^   „  „    .     „ 

11.  At  St.  Paucns  Cburdi,  T.  E.  Poola,  Eaq. 
of  Oucn*!  College,  Oxford,  ddeat  Ha  of  the  lata 
Lieut.-Col-  T.PoobiOf  the  Hon.  E.  1.  Compaoy"* 
iertlo,loC*n>Uae,Dnlydau«hl«ofthelMg  Chaa. 
Stcphena,  Eaq.  of  Devcquhixe. 


to  Man  Ellli 
Hichod,  Hod 


Sir  Ceo.  Garrett,  a 


naval  ferrlce. 
—  At  CaMerhury, 

lub^la,  ooly  dangh 
Biq->  of  Calcutta. 


\"a 


it  Brugei,  Ben).  Syi 
eldBtKOof  thelal 


\,  Capt.  R.  Oawford,  lata 
Icogal  llotlUa  during  the  Bi 


9-  In  B1o«ib1urr.«quare,  aged  63,  Che  Hon. 
John  Herbert  HarlBctod,  lata  iHikr  miinbv  of 
the  aupreroe  CowaaU,  BenfaL 

10.  At  Edhiburgh,  P^ck,  tacond  acai  of  Iba 
lata  Capt.  Patrick  HwtB,  of  the  Hod.  £.  L  Qm- 

ThM.'jainea,  D.  D.',  forinBly'bead  mwtei  of  Rug- 

i!).  At  Bath,  beorElaaa,  wif«  of  Kenrj  Btalr. 
tr*!-,  of  [he  Madraiclvil  icriice. 

LIU  Bniiue,  infimt  dii^hter  of  Cant.  J.  P.  Wll- 
Hh,  of  4heH.  t.  ihlp  Jfvnii.agedlSnionlha.. 

2i.  ILeray  Hebetdeu,  fouri  son  of  Di.Ub^ 
den,P»ll-*fall,kihUWUiyeai.       ;_ 


GOODS  DECLARED   FOR  BALE     S?t^Si''*'^rfefft!^'TTS;i*^™^K^ 
.AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE.      Total,  in  ■'■■-- -^-- ■*-"- ^■■ 

I— Prompt  H  ^KfUt.  P" 


.  ito™^.— «ova-Sflgo-CM.Ui  LigDK 
For  Sail  15  J**— Pmmjjl  8  Aupt^- 


'j — fieagaJ  and 


5  ScptmVr. 


THE  FOLLowiNO  GENTLEWEN  ASE  Onl 

^E«l.49,P,,rtiB«rf/'W.      Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay,   M.P.  22,    flcrj 


N.B.Edi 

Josias  Dii  Pre  Alexander,  Esq, 

vrnar  Sguare. 
Robert  Campbell,  Esq.  5,  ^rggll  Pla, 


John  Morris,  Esq.  SI.  Baier  Street. 
John  Gold^boroiigh    RaTeosluii',   Etq.  9,'. 

Lmtr  Bcrtrlei/ Sirut. 


ili  4  kiiU4  i  44  4  ^444 


i!lililli 


Jililiijllipli 


PRICE  CURRENT,  AprU  25. 

lAST-IKDlA    PRODUCE. 


I  15 
1  12 


!•    tfb 


9 
» 
0 
0 


2  10 
7  14 


Colfce,  Java cwt 

— —  CheriboD  •  

-— i-  Sumatra    

—  Bourbon    

—  Mocha     »  -•'• 
Cottaii»8uniC 

'■  Madras  ■  ••  ••  • 

—  Bengal  

— ~  Bourbon    0 

Dnigs  4k.  fox  Dyeing.. 

Aloes,  Epatica cwt.  10 

Anniseeds,  Star 

Borax,  Refined 2 

-— -  Unrefined,  or  Tincal 

Camphire  

Cardamoms,  Malabar-  -fb 

Cerlon  

Cassia  Buds   cwt. 

— — .  Lignea  

CastorOU 'lb 

Dragon's  Blood cwt. 

Gum  Ammoniac,  lump*  • 

—  Arabic   1 

— -  Assafoetida   •••    3   0 

——Benjamin 9   0 

— —  Animi 3    0 

— -<  Gambogitmi 26   0 

Myrrh    3    0 

i— -  Ollbanum 2  15 

Kino 11    0 

LacLake 9>    0    1 

—  Dye 0    3 

Shell  cwt    3  16 

■  I      Stick  •«.•..•»»  t  •  .J*  •  •.    3   0 
Musk,  China  oz.    1   "S 

0 


i?.  a.  d. 


Indigo,  Blue 

Blue  and  Violet O 


lb    0    9    9 


0 
0 

0 

4 
4 

4 
7 


9    5 

1  16 


5 
0 

0 
0 
V 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
5 
5 
5 
8 


«»~-  Purple  and  Violet-  • 

, Violet    

Violet  and  Copper 

— —  Copper 

Cooauming  agcti  •  • 

Oude  goodand  ftne 


U 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 


Do.  middling 0 

Low  and  bad  Oude 


0   0    —  14    0    0 


0 
0 
0 


9 
9 

7 

6 
5 
3 

4 
3 
0 
5 
2 


S    0    —    12    5    0 


0 
5 

4 
0 
3 
3 


OilfCassia 0 


Cimamon 

— —  Cloves   ft 

— -  Mace 

— —  Nutm^  

Opium •... 

Jurabaxli 0   1 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt.    2  15 

Senna ft    0   0 

Turmeric,  Java  •••  cwt.    1  10 

—  Bengal  1    4 

China 1  16 

Galls,  in  Sorta 3   0 

— -^  Blue 3  10 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
9 
1 


—    900 


O 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 

0 
2 

0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


£.  f.  i. 

0  10    I 
«    9 
0   9 
0    8 


—  i)  1 

6 

—    ff  10 

0 

—    50 

0 

—    01 

8 

—  IS    0 

0 

—    50 

0 

—   3  10 

0 

—    315 

0 

—  »   0 

0 

—    90 

0 

—  27    0 

0 

—    80 

0 

—    5  10 

0 

—  14    0 

0 

—    01 

6 

—    03 

7 

—    5  10 

0 

'——  Madras 

Do.  mid.  ord.  and  bad 

Rice,  Bengal  White-  •  •  .cwt.  Oil 

Patna 0  18 

SafSower i    o 

Saeo 0  15 

Saltpetre i    4 

Silk,  BengalSkein lb 

NovT 

Ditto  White 

China 

Spices,  Cinnamon 0    4    0 

Ckyvea  " — 0   ^  10 

—  Mace 0    3 

—*— Nutmegs  0    2 

Ginger cwt.  0  15 

— —  Peppet,  Black* ...  .lb  0    0 

White 0    0 

Sugar,  Bengal  -• cwt.  1  11 


0 
u 

it 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0  15 

1  1 

7  1ft 
1  lU 
1  U 


6 
6 
9 
(I 
(I 
9 
9 
0 
6 
9 
9 
• 
9 
0 
0 
0 


0  14  11 
O  15  9 
O  18    4 


1 
1 

019 
0  6 


—    116   0 


0  « 

0  0 

0  0 

0  2   9   — 


e.10 

0    1 


0 
0 


0 
3 


0 
0 
9 
0 


6 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


—   056 


Siam  and  China 1  9 

Mauritius 1  7 

Tea,  Bohea lb  0  1 

—~  Congou 0  s 

— —  Souchong o  3 

— —  Campoi 0  2 

— —  Twankay 0  9 

i— P^oe. ••■..' 0  3 

—.— Hyson  Skin  •- 0  2 

—>— Hyson ..•  Q  4 

—  Young  Hyson 

—  Gumiowder 

Tortoiseshftll 1  4 

Wood«  Sanders  Red. •••ton  d  0 


9 
6 
0 
3 
9 
0 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
5 
0 
4 
0 
1 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

1 


U    (I 

0  1 

1  18 
1  18 
1  19 
0  1 
0    3 


0 
0 
0 
0 


1  11 
3  » 
I 
9 
R 
I 
3 
0 
4 
f 
0 
I 

s 

6 
i 

9 
1 


4 

3 

3  8 
31a 
0  3  11 
0   5  7 


210  • 
10   0  • 


0  9 

1  14 

1  10 

2  2 

3  10 
3  15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
-0 
0 


'▲trSTBAUAX   PROSUCB. 

OUj  Southern tun  30 

Sperm 82 

HeadMatter   86 

Wool  ft    0 

Wood,  Blue  Gum ton    0 

•— V  Cedar 0 


0    0 

0    0 

0  a 

0  10 

6    O 
0    5 


0  S  0 
0  7  t 
0   0  f 


DAILY  PRICES  OF  STOCKS,  from  26  February  to  25  March. 


Mar. 


26 
'27 
88 
29 
SI 
Apr. 
1 
3 
3 
4 
-5 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
J12 
14 
-15 
16 
.17 
18 
19 
fi 
22 
S3 
24 
25 


Bank 
Stock. 


3  Pr.  Ct  3  Pr.Ct.'3jPr.Ct.'aiPr:Ct 


Red. 


204 

203| 

20s} 
204^ 

205ii 
204J5i 
205i 

207^8^ 


Consols. 


83i83| 

83  83f 
83^a[| 
83^831 
831841 

84i84i 

84  84^ 
84  84| 


Consols.!    Bed. 


N.4Pr.C. 
Amu 


83*84^ 


83J    83|84 
82582|83j83f 
82|83|  83|83| 
83^3f  831841 
83i83i      — 

83J8S|'8S|84 
83|83|  84^841 
83|83J84|84-§ 
83^83  J      84f 
83i83|  84^841 
83|83|84f84| 


lOOi 

100^ 
lOO^lOOf 
lOOiiOOf 
lOOflOOf 

lOOi lOOf 

lOOflOl 

lOOflOOJ 


Long 
Lnauiues. 


India 
Stock. 


I 


India 


Exdb 
BlUib 


■; 


lOOflOOl 


90  91p 

91  93p 
93p 
92p 

93  94p 


56  58p 
56  38f 

56  i8p 

58  59fi 

58  60!p 

59  flip 


94   9(>p;60  61p| 
9f  96p  CO  ei 

9^  97ple0  08^ 


90f90}90t90jlOOflOOf  18|  19  ^  96  98p6162p 
90|  90i90f  lOOflOOJ  18}g  24546*96  97p61  ffep 
90|   90f90|  100^101  .18}  18^   246     .  94  96p  61  G^. 

—  90|90J  101  lOOi  18[i  19  I  246  _     Itfi  gop. 

—  90]90ilOIJ101J18i4  19        —      94  9op!61  62? 
9U:90|91;  :101il01Jl»^|l9   24617^95   9f?p'6l  G2p' 

—  91*911  lOlflOl^  19^  '  -^  9Gp  I  _  , 
91|  .9Ji9HlOlil01}  19^^  ^  J  97p  iC4  65u 
91}    90i91   .101fI01|184J  19    246^7  ,96  OVo'S  Goo 

!     91i  .lOl^lOlf      19i^         —     !     97p    ^4  g^Ji 

—  91f91f  101^102        19A         —      96  98p«S6«p 


84|84i85i85i  92192^91^92^  102^102:^  19il9A  248^ 


208J9i  84485   85iS5\\    ^a\  ^^\^\\02KlQS119i  19ft  249      98  99p64  65p 


64  66p 




E,  Ettoh,  Slock  Brow,  *5t>  Cot?W51>  au^  LATNOtKVT^  ^A:r^^. 
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ASIATIC  JOURNAL 


FOR 


JUNE,  1828. 


&visinal  eommnnitatioMp 

S^c.  Sfc.  ^c. 


ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

Of  the  Hindu  understanding  a  low  estimate  is  formed  by  a  veiy  large  majo- 
rity of  those  persons  who  speak  and  write  of  India.  The  notions  entertained 
in  England  on  this  subject  are  generally  imbibed  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Ward, 
the  Abbe  Dubois,  Mr.  Mill,  and  some  of  the  missionaries,  the  lattef  of  whom^ 
eommunicating  chiefly  with  the  most  ignorant  portion  of  the  people,  are 
to  represent  the  intellect  of  the  natives  unfairly. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  certfun  striking  features  hn 
superstitions,  their  manners,  and  institutions,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  witk 
conclusions  favourable  to  the  natural  understanding  of  the  Hindus.  But  tke 
human  character,  collectively  as  well  as  individually  considered,  presents 
strange  anomalies ;  and  whilst  we  are  sensible  how  many  instances  diere  have 
been  of  men  of  the  strongest  intellect  being  enslaved  by  singular  prejudices,  or 
betraying  peculiarities  which  manifest  decided  tokens  of  mental  infirmity, 
^ould  be  slow  and  reluctant  to  infer  from  such  examples  of  absurdity  as 
really  discover  in  many  parts  of  the  Hindu  social  system,  that  the  wkudm^ 
the  people  are  naturally  weak. 

The  contempt  which  Europeans  in  India,  generally  speaking,  display  towardt 
the  natives,  is  much  to  be  regretted:  it  not, only  tends  to  propagate  and  toi 
confirm  the  vulgar  notions  of  their  inferiority,  but  to  obstruct  the  efforts  ot 
the  Hindus  to  vindicate  their  claims  to  a  fairer  character,  inasmueh  as  it  n^ 
presses  the  eagerness  of  those  Europeans  who  would  otherwise  eoeoun^ 
them,  and  freezes  the  noble  current  of  emulation  in  the  Hindus  themsdves. 

Meanwhile,  however,  some  few  individuals  amongst  that  nation,  in  spite  of 
all  disadvantages,  have  ventured  even  upon  the  uncouth  and  difficult  path  of 
European  literature.  It  will  perhaps,  be  hardly  believed  that  there  are  in* 
stances  of  Hindus,  who,  by  their  own  almost  unassisted  exertions,  have  attained 
so  great  a  proficiency,  or  rather  perfection,  in  English  composition,  a»  to  e^a| 
in  strength,  purity,  and  accuracy  of  style,  some  of  the  most  respectable  modem 
English  writers. 

Oar  readers  have  already  been  introduced  to  an  acquaintance  with  Ram  Rai, 
the  present  head  English  master  of  the  College  of  Fort  St.  George^  who,  by 

Asial,Journ.yoL,25,  No,  150,        4  Z  iwk- 
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indefatigable  diligence,  prompted  solely  by  an  ardent  and  disinterested  lo?e  of 
literature,  has  acquired  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Western  as  well  as 
Indian  learning,  and  a  remarkable  ease  and  fiuency  hi  English  composition. 
In  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal  (p.  584),  we  inserted  a  sketch  of  thp  state  of 
education  amongst  the  natives  of  Bangalore,  from  his  pen»  unaided,  as  we 
were  assured  from  unexceptionable  authority,  by  any  European.  A  system  of 
instruction  in  English  proposed  and  recommended  to  the  natives  of  India,  also 
written  by  Ram  Raz,  was  contained  in  the  same  volume  firom  whence  the 
before-mentioned  article  was  extracted  ;*  but  we  confess  that  that  essay  was 
distinguished  by  such  marks  of  intellectual  superiority,  and  such  familiar  con- 
versation with  English  writers,  that,  although  convinced  ourselves  that  no 
European  could  divide  the  credit  of  it  with  the  learned  Hindu,  we  despaired 
of  impressing  our  readers  with  the  same  conviction* 

Having  been  lately  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  two  letters  addressed  by 
Ram  Raz  to  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.,  late  Senior  Member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendence for  the  College  of  Fort  St.  George,  now  residing  in  England,  and 
which  are  calculated  to  dissipate  every  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
pieces  already  referred  to,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  lay  these  interesting 
compositions  before  our  readers,  as  decisive  testimonies  in  favour  of  the 
Hindu  mind,  and  as  containing  besides,  a  pledge  of  what  Europe  may  gmn  by  a 
proper  stimulus  being  given  to  the  studies  and  inquiries  of  the  natives  of  India; 
but  as  the  documents  have  been  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
it  is  contrary  to  a  standing  rule  of  that  body  to  publish  any  where  except 
In  their  own  Transactions  (where  these  letters  will  probably  appear],  we  can 
'only  give  a  general  view  of  their  contents. 

The  two  letters  are  written  in  reply  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Clarke  that  the 
writer  would  bestow  some  attention  upon  the  subject  of  Hindu  architecture, 
dhd  give  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  the  public.  Ram  Raz,  accordingly,  has 
employed  his  leisure  time  in  collecting  materials  for  an  essay  on  that  subject; 
he  has  studied  the  SUpi  Sastra,  the  sacred  repository  of  all  the  learning  relaUng 
to  that  branch  of  art,  as  well  as  other  standard  treatises  on  architecture,  and 
has  also  interrogated  some  of  the  native  architects  and  sculptors  conversant 
with  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  who  are  unfortunately  of  the  lowest  order 
of  society,  and  consequently  excessively  ignorant.  He  has  the  candour  and 
good  sense  to  lament  the  adulteration  of  the  Hindu  Sastras,  and  to  confess 
that  some  of  the  best  Indian  writers  *'  have  been  guided  by  a  mistaken  ambi- 
tion of  rendering  themselves  reputable  by  the  difficulty  and  abstruseness  of  thdr 
atyle,  rather  than  by  an  anxiety  to  make  themselves  intelligible."  The  jealousy 
and  hatred  felt  by  the  caste  of  architects  towards  the  Brahmin  tribe,  he  sa)*^ 
h^ve  induced  the  former  to  conceal  their  sacred  volumes  from  the  world;  ind 
being  debarred  themselves  from  the  knowledge  of  the  very  language  in  whicjl^ 
they  were  written,  the  theory  of  the  art  became  lost  even  to  the  latter,  whilit 
the  practical  part  of  it  continued  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son  aa,'aa 
inheritance.  Ram  Raz,  in  his  second  letter,  declares  that  he  is  intent  upon, 
and  proposes  bhortly  to  furnish,  for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a  abort  hut 
cpmpreheni^ive  essay  upon  Indian  architecture,  with  some  descriptions  oir  a 
few  tero^  les  and  porticoes  in  the  Carnatic,  illustrated  by  designs.  We  subjoin 
one  passage  of  this  letter  to  shew  the  style  of  the  writer,  and  the  judicious 
9nd  sensible  character  of  his  remarks. 

"  The  subject  itseh'  is  curious,  and  highly  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 

and- 
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antiquarian  and  the  philosopher.  A  correct  account  and  accurate  elaciclatioYl 
of  the  art  of  buHdiog  practised  bj  the  Hindus  must  throw  considerable  light 
lipon  the  early  progress  of  architecture  in  general.  Some  of  the  Western 
authors  have  traced  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  leading  features  of  the  build- 
ings in  Egypt  and  India,  and  have  thence  concluded  that  there  has  very  early 
been  a  communication  of  architectural  knowledge  between  the  two  co^ntrjieyi. 
But  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  this  resemblance  may  be  merely  OY^v^ 
to  accident,  inasmuch  as  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in  every  other  art  ipclif^ 
pensably  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  mankind,  two  or  more  nations  may.pof^ 
sess  something  in  common  without  having  any  intercourse  with  each  othef!,: 
for  the  wants  felt  by  man  being  the  same,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  remedkfs 
resorted  to  for  supplying  them  should  be  also  similar,  or  nearly  so.  If»  on  the 
other  hand,  however,  both  these  countries  had  actually  any  connection  in 
early  ages,  it  is  hard  to  determine  which  of  them  may  have  been  indebted  10 
the  other.  The  Western  writers  on  antiquities  have  not  placed  this  matt^ 
beyond  a  doubt;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  will  not  venture  to  affirm  any  thing 
with  certainty  until  I  have  collected  sufficient  information  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  alleged  affinity  in  the  architectures  of  Egypt  and  India." 

Among  other  topics  to  which  Ram  Raz  alludes  in  the  course  of  these  epis* 
ties,  is  the  great  want  of  accurate  information  under  which  Europe  labours  in 
fe^rd  to  several  most  important  points  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
people  of  India.  The  works  of  Ward  and  Dubois,  he  says,  notwithstanding 
their  boasted  opportunities  of  gaining  information  on  those  points,  as  well  ap 
the  history  of  Mr.  Mill,  "  abound  with  gross  misrepresentations."  lie  do^ 
not  deny  that  there  are  many  exceptionable  and  vicious  customs  amongat^the 
various  tribes  which  inhabit  India,  and  differ  from  each  other  in  languiigQ» 
modes  of  thinking,  and  religious  sentiments;  but  he  contends  that  it  is  un- 
charitable to  draw  general  inferences  from  particular  cases,  and  to  sufier  pre- 
judices against  certain  classes  of  the  people  to  fortify  our  aversion  to  the  j^eat 
inass.  He  brings  forward  the  example  of  caste  to  prove  how  little  ^he  moat 
essential  points  in  the  Hindu  character  are  understood  in  Europe :  alf  thttt 
has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  Europeans,  he  says,  is  not  only  iinpei> 
fect  but  incorrect.  Of  their  literature,  too,  he  observes,  our  knowledge  is 
still  very  limited ;  particularly  of  the  Hindu  philosophy.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  read  the  compliment  paid  to  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  this  letter,  by  a  writer 
so  >vell  able  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  this  eminent  individual.  Refemnf 
to  the  able  papers  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus, 
which  are  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Trarutactions  of  the  Royal  Asialie 
Society,  Ram  Raz  states  that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  persuade,  some  of 
Ijis  learned  countrymen  that  these  admirable  essays  were  the  production  of  a 
European  gentleman,  and  composed  without  the  assistance  of  any  individual  of 
their  own  class. 

To  the  example  of  Ram  Raz,  we  may  add  that  of  Radhacant  Deb  of  Cal- 
cutta, who  writes  English  with  equal  purity.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society : 

''  Bom  and  residing  in  such  a  country  as  this,  where  mechanical  knowledge 
is  very  little  cultivated,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  natives  should  possess 
any  elevated  degree  of  knowledge  in  arts  and  manufactures,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  they  are  daily  practising,  the  scanty  remains  of  that  which  thetr 
forefathers  have  left,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  has  descended  through 
Mahomcdan  despotism  and  cruelty. 

**  The  formation  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  6t  seieAce 


aiid  litenllure  in  genefat^  as  ivdl  8b  of  mth  and  maiitifdbtatm.  111 -^  benefit 'M^ 
the  country  where  such  bodies  are  united ;  but  whdn  they  Knk  with  stniihi^ 
societies  or  individuals  of  talent  in  other  countries,  by  correspondence,  As' 
benefit  arising  therefrom  is  universal,  especially  when  these  learned  man  oooh^ 
nranicate  their  ideas  to  one  another  without  regard  to  natioli  or  religiom     '  > 

**  In  this  good  work  the  Europeans  have  far  surpassed  other  nations ;  -and 
altow  roe  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  plan  the  society  has  adopted  fiir  tbif 
difiusion  of  knowledge,  by  opening  a  correspondence  with  the  natives  of  liio^ 
dostan,  who  cannot  but  feel  immeasurable  pleasure  and  gratitude  at  tbecoa- 
viction  that  their  rulers,  in  common  with  your  society,  are  ever  watchful'  to* 
pr<nnote  the  welfare  of  the  ruled,  by  the  dissemination  of  the  knowled^  of 
literature  and  the  arts  among  them." 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  Radhacant  Deb  is  reported  by  Bishop  Heber 
to  be  a  bigot  to  Hinduism ;  and  he  certainly  gave  a  striking  proof  of  bis  bigotry 
when,  at  the  meeting  of  natives  convened  at  Calcutta,  in  December  18^  to 
address  Lord  Hastings  on  his  resignation  of  the  government,  he  strenuously 
urged  the  propriety  of  specially  thanking  his  Lordship  for  not  interfering  witli 
the  burning  df  widows :  a  proposition  which  it  required  the  persevering  cibrtt 
of  two  sensible  Hindus  to  dissuade  the  meeting  from  adopting. 

Assuming,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  that  there  is  no  inherent  deficiency  iit 
the  Hindu  mind,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  literature  of  Europe^ 
and  of  conforming  itself  to  the  ideas  generated  by  the  European  mode  of  dvi^ 
litiiition,  it  will  tend  to  accelerate  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  endeavours 
now  niilklng  towards  educating  the  natives  of  India,  if  some  of  the  most  obvioos 
advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  the  success  of  that  object  be  plainly  devdopecb 

The  policy  of  founding  our  empire  in  India  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  natives^- 
though  it  may  have  been  conceived  by  some  speculative  theorists,  and  necooh 
mended  by  the  example  of  former  conquerors,  was  never,  we  firmly  be]iev>c^ 
acted  upon  by  the  British  Government.  There  are  European  writers  at  the  pre- 
sent day,*  who  affect  to  perceive  the  danger  and  the  impolicy  of  instmcting'tht 
Hindus ;  who  maintain  that  the  ''  new  civilization  "  which  we  shall '  thereby 
give  them  will  dissolve  their  connexion  not  only  with  us,  but  with  each  other; 
and  that  we  shall,  by  education,  neutralize  their  character,  and  place  them  in 
^the  most  deplorable  condition."  To  such  a  class  of  philosophers — if  it  be 
not  insulting  to  the  name  of  philosophy  so  to  misapply  the  designation-^we 
shall  merely  oppose  the  sentiment  of  a  late  governor-general  of  India,  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  who  in  one  of  his  earliest  visitation-discourses  to- dM 
College  of  Fort  William,  thus  expressed  himself,  in  regard  to  the  subject  :of 
educating  the  natives :  .  -    .;   - 

This  government  never  will  be  influenced  by  the  erroneous,  shall  I  not  ratbelr  diU'll 
the  designing,  position,  that  to  spread  information  among  men  is  to  reader  them 
tractable  and  less  submissive  to  authority.  If  an  abuse  of  authority  be  planned^ 
will  be  leas  tractable  and  submissive  in  proportion  as  they  have  the  capacity  of  compia* 
bending  the  meditated  injustice.  But  it  would  be  treason  against  British  sentimeBt  la 
imagine  that  it  ever  cQuld  be  the  principle  of  this  Government  to  perpetuato  igooranoTi 
in  order  to  ensure  paltry  and  dishonest  advantages  over  the  blindness  of  the  multitude.f 

We  might  appeal  not  only  to  the  recorded  testimony  of  other  local  gover-r 
nors,  even  that  of  Mr.  Adam,j:  the  reputed  enemy  of  the  Hindu  press,  in 
support  of  the  assertion  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  encour^ 

education 

«  See  sn  ensuing  artklc,  "  The  Calcutta  School-Book  Sodcty."  t 

t  Addrcsg  to  the  College  of  Fort  William,  30th  June  I8I7. 
X  See  his  discounie  to  the  College,  18th  July  1823. 
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educatioor amongst  tbeir.lSastorn  subjects;  but  to  the^offidal  4eclaii9tioii<af.tlie 
Court  of  Directors,  through  their  organ,  the. chairman,  .wbo,  iu^ii  debate. at  ^ 
the  £astrlndia  House,  on  tbe^lst  June  1826,  declared  that,  ^' if  thera-.^ere-, 
any  merit  in  an  anxious  desire  to  propagate  education  throughout.  ](ndia,  i^e. ; 
advantages  to  bei-deriyed  from  which  were  fully  admitted  by  all  persoo^  .tbft  , 
Court  of  Directors  could  lairly  say- not  only  that  they  entertained  that^d^re^ 
but  that  they  had  acted  in  conformity  to  it."  Lastly,  we  might  appeal<,fp  ^th#;;x 
language  and  to  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain.        ...  «    l^oi><lH::> 

Admitting,  however,  for  an  instant,  the  utility  of  that  selfish  poUpy  M{|}if;b  ^^ 
would  construct  a  dominion  upon  the  barbarism  of  a  people,  the  practipabil{|yt  ^ 
of  such  a  project  in  India  maybe  doubted.    Where  there  appears.  ;to.bf),axi^.^. 
incorrigible  inaptitude  to  imbibe  instruction,  where  every  effort  to  implaaA..thci  r 
seeds  of  civilization  seems  to  be  employed  in  vain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ajbon* 
gines  of  New  Holland,  we  may  calculate  upon  the  probability  that  our. |-ala<r, 
tive  state  amongst  such  a  people  will  continue  the  same.    But  in  .India  tk0 . 
case  is  totally  difierent :  the  intellectual  character  has  there  becomedepce83ed- •. 
by  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances ;  and  the  pressure   being  withd(a«(i9^ 
as  it  has  been  by  the  subversion  of  the  Mohammedan  rule  and  the  substitution 
of  the  British,  though  it  may  be  long  before  the  innate  elasticity  of  the  ibJbcI^.. 
recovers  its  tone,  it  eventually  will,  and  the  gradual  influence  of  avgoVipro- 
ment  fundamentally  opposed  to  their  mental  improvement  will  be  toxe^efhy 
the  Hindus  hostile  to  its  continuance,  and  eager  to  overthrow  it.-  ),.  i^vu/: 

There  are  three  obvious  sources  of  benefit  resulting  from  a  diflerent^  l]^,',pf,t 
policy.  The  exaltation  of  the  Hindus  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  -chturp^t^T.^f^ 
likely  to  be  advantageous,  first,  in  respect  to  the  permanency  of  their  tp^fj^^fv^^ 
government^  so  long,  as  it  is  well  administered;  secondly,  with  regard 'ti^  4h9r 
emancipation  from  the  thralls  of  paganism  and  priestcraft,  andti^rinii^^Qt; 
conversion  to  the  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  lastly,  with  refeneocQ.^i^ 
a  knowledge  of  their  history,  character,  learning,  and  institutions^  ^f|,aU»,^ 
which  subjects  we  yet  know  but  little,  and  which  are,  generally  speaking^/; 
imperfectly  understood  by  the  Hindus  themselves.  •■  ■■•  i\t 

Want  of  mental  culture  must  render  men  unfit  to  fill  more  than  the  loweati  ; 
subordinate  offices  of  government.  The  absence  of  that  wholesome  discipliiN^^- 
which  early  education  especially  exercises  over  the  human  mind,  gives  scope  ' 
for  the  growth  of  vices,  which  destroy  its  natural  good  qualities.    An  ign**  i 
rant  man  knows  no  other  engines  of  government  than  force  or  frauds  whlirff  > 
generate,  on  the  other  hand,  duplicity,  intrigue,  and  perjury.     These  wear 
some  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  Hindus :  they  cannot  yet  learn  to  confide  iof^i^ 
each  other.    Such  a  one  may  be  very  honest,  said  a  respectable  native  tO/.tb6r$ 
lale  Bishop  Heber,  but  I  prefer  trusting  Europeans:  ''-European  gentlemtn 
have  reputation  to  lose."    But  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  vices  of -the  Hindu.  i» 
character  are  the  result  of  long*continued  oppression  operating  upon  igoo*^ 
ranee ;  that  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  one  and  the  absence  of  the  other, 
the  joint  effect  would  cease ;  that  if  the  bulk  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  the  Hindus  had  made  even  a  less  progress  in  mental  improvement  than  Ran 
Raz,  there  would  be  a  disinclination  to  admit  them  to  government  offices,  and 
that  by  so  admitting  them  they  could  feel  any  other  desire  than  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  a  government  which  would  then  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  their 
own  ? 

Some  may  consider  it  problematical  whether  a  Hindu  population,  imbued 
with  liberal  education,  could  be  held  in  subjection  to  a  handful,  of  .foreigners. 

But 

*•  Asittt.  Journ.,  toI.  xxU.  p.  ll?- 
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But  they  would  be  mom  likely  ta8ubt]WJ^tp.usi|[  ffiej^  -yere  consdoos  thatifl 
their  claims  to  indepeDdence  were  denved  froin  our  generosity.  And  were 
the  British  power  to  be  lo^,  lill  would  not  be  lott :  should  even  our  in- 
fluence over  the  Hindus,  by  some  strange  fatality,  beqom^  fprfieited^  and  their 
affections  be  wholly  estranged  from  us.  Great  Britain,  wotdd. still  enjoy  ti^m' 
rivalled  renown  of  having  diffused  the  languages  and  th^:  arts  .of  £14^ 
amongst  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  racet^aod.fJ^hayfogqnpcteda 
moqument  more  imperishable  than  the  pyramids  of  JBgypt. 

That  education  must  be  the  precursor  of  Christianity  in  Iiulia,  we  tppre* 
head  no  sober-minded  man  can  deny— -no  man  whose  judgment  is  not  in  some 
mjeasure  warped  by  taking  only  a  partial  view  of  the  subject,  without  a  pedect 
acquaintance  with  the  Hindu  character.  Nothing  but  a  belief  that  there  ii 
some  miraculous  property  in  the  lessons  derived  exclusively  from  the  Bolj 
Scriptures,  such  as  Popish  missionaries  pretended  were  attached  to  their  refioi 
can  delude  sensible. persons  into  a  notion  that  men  incapable,  through  habit  0 
well  as  rudeness,  of  comprehending  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  shoal^ 
without  previous  tuition,  embrace  it,  or  that  they  should  ever  exchange  their 
own  fmth  for  another's,  except  from  the  blind  impulse  which  leads  a  weakiuid 
to  fellow  impKdtiy  a  superior.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  aothoritj  in  mp 
port  of  a  proposition  which  is  almost  self-evident. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  the  education  of  the  Hindos  will  sent 
the  end  of  evangelizing  India.  The  late  Bishop  Heber,  whose  sentiriieati 
are  regarded  by  all  parties  with  respect,  has  recorded  his  deliberate  opiifiMi, 
that  the  conversion  of  India  will  be  best  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  natives 
of  the  country,  and  that  missionaries  should  no  longer  be  sent  out  from  £0- 
r6pe.  The  preparation  of  natives  for  such  an  office  is  a  most  important 
preliminary  to  the  execution  of  this  wise  plan. 

The. accessions  which  hbtory  and  science  would  obtain  from  the  applicatioa 
pf  the  Hindu  understanding,  enlightened  by  the  study  of  Western  learnings  to 
those  various  topics  which,  though  at  first  sight  merely  objects  of  curiosili^ 
are  in  reality  intimately  allied  to  subjects  of  greater  importance,  are  maBtffistljr 
great.  The  science  of  politics  is  dependent  upon  history,  and  upon  aatioaei 
morals ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  and  the  native  sciences  of  Hb" 
dustan  is  essential  to  enable  us  to  define  the  propier  objects  which  shoidd  be 
sought  for  by  Government,  and  to  a  judicious  selection  of  the  ttuma 
whereby  that  end  may  be  attained.  One  of  the  wisest  and  most,  benevolent 
plans  of  administration  ever  devised  for  India — we.  mean  the  permanent  lel* 
tlement  of  the  land  revenue  in  the  Bengal  provinces — has  introduced  so.  ii^My 
local  evils  as  almost  to  neutralize  the  good  effects  of  the  principle  qpoii 
which  it  was  founded,  solely  because  those  by  whom  it  was  carried  iotOtfAfd 
^ted  upon  theoretical  grounds,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  .counUy  WMl.,th|i 
people* 
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-'■  ^Stft'r' 'Tile  torto^ing  documents  Exhibit  a  portion  of  the  <£scretionary  powers 
>^ted'iti'b81idik<ir4'iWder  the  ryotwar  plan  of  Sw  Thomas  Munro,  and  the 
1iKfflf'6ont;VorlitidiSf'Wllfc*h  zemindars  aY*e  placed  by  Lord  Comwallis*8  plan  df  a 
^p«ttiAA^t'4^lirnttifX)f  the  land  revenue. 

,.■■-'-'■■'  ■  •  ^  n.vtr 

Ryot- WART.  ZiMiNnARr. 

Ejfracisjrom  the  Diaries  o^  <^  PrindiuU  Decree  of  the  Sudder  Adalut  or  Suprerne 

ColUqlor  and  Subordinate  Collectors  of  the  Court  of  the  East-India  Company  at  jfe- 

Ceded  Districts,  dras.                                                     -»- 

-    1802,    December,      Examine  the  ac-  *' Ramasawmy  Eyer,  under  date  the  21  $t 

counts  of  the  villages  in  Muddugserah,  October  1808,    sued   Armoga  Mopdaly, 

wfaieh*  ibr  :tfae  last  thirty  years  have  been  zemindar  of  Pbnary,  in  the  province  of 

Mcustomed  to  pay  the  potails  in  kind,  who  Gbingleput,  to  recover  possession  of  forfy* 

pay  the  6<»VeRiment  in  money.    Being  five  cawnies  of  Nrnijah  arable  land   k*- 

fionidnced  that  this  practice  is  injurious  tuated  in  tiie  village  of  Auuoor^  which 

Iwcii  to  the  cultivator  and  the  Government,  lands  he  claimed  a  right  to  cultivate  oa 

order  the  aumildar  (native  collector)  to  merrassi  tenure,  but  of  which  be- had  b^i| 

gtvAall  warum  lands  (lands  assessed  with  deprived  by  the  said .  Aripo^  Moodaly. 

a^-graia  revenue)    next  year   for  money  Bamasawroy  Eyer  further  sued  to.  fc^o^rer 

nepts,  and  on  no  other  terms.  the  sum  of  star  pagodas  1 15,  on  account  pf 

1802^  October.    Engaged  in  disputes  damages  sustained  by  him  in  consequenQB^ 

witfi  the    potails   about  the  assessment,  of  his  being  dispossessed  of  tlie  lands  iu 

which  they  agree  to  after  much  alterca^  question,  and  to  compel  the  said  Armoga 

tion.  Moodaly  to  grant  him  a  lease  (pottah)  fbr 

1803,  February.     Receive  letter  from  the  said  lands." 

tiie^  knitoildar  (native  collector)  of  Jum-  The  decree  then  proceeds  to  detail  the 

iBulllHidjor,  mentioning  that  great  num«  decision  passed  on  this  case  by  the  local' 

httc^tyciti  (Cultivators)  in  consequence  of  district  court,  and  on  appeal  by  the  -Pt^ 

tbA  fidlaw  of  the  crops  had  fled  to  Kur*  vincial  Court  of  Appeal.     From  tlie  de«^ 


f'wheve  they  were  protected  by  the  cree  of  the  Provincial  Court  the  Sudder 

jiqj^^rdars.    Write  to  the  nabob  to.  order  Court,  seeing  reason  to  doubt  the  correcU 

his  jsgeardars  to  send  back  all  ryots  owing  ness  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Provin* 

htdauces.  cial  Court  had  determined  the  questiouj^. 

^,^803,  February.   Receive  accounts  from,  resolved,  under  date  the  31st  July  181^^ 

t^e  aumildar  of  Door,  that  a  number  of  to  admit  a  special  appeal.     The  Sudder 

t^  fyoiM  had  gone  off  to  Bejugunpilli.  Court*s  decree  then  declares : 
vrrtie  td  the  nabob  to  order  Uiem  to  be         "  That  the  Zillah  and  Provincial  Courts 

d^4[iack.  erred  in  declaring  the  respondent  Rama- 

^'^rSb4;  May.     Receive  letters  ^m  seve^  sawmy  Eyer  entitled  to  receive  from  the 

«lMiiMldafs*(niMive  Collectors),  stating-  appellant  Aroomooga  Moodaly,  a  pottah, 

that  some  of  their  ryots  had  gone  to  other  for  a  money-rent  at  an  annual  fixed  berisi 

districts.     Order  all  those  against  whom  (assessment)   of  star  pagodas  60  6  16  : 

there  are  balances  to  be  sent  back,   and  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  shew  that 

those  who  have  paid  up  their  balances  to  any  such  right  exists  on  the  part  of  the 

be  allowed  to  go  where  they  please.  respondent ;  on  the  contrary,  ail  the  evi- 

1802,  December.  Employed  in  de-  dence  taken  regarding  the  assessment  of 
bating  with  the  potails  of  Punganoor,  who  the  lands  shews  that  it  was  not  fixed,  but 
object  to  their  settlement  being  so  high  as  derived  from  a  division  of  the  produce, 
last  year,  on  account  of  the  want  of  rain.  which  must  fluctuate  with  the  seasons,  and 

1803,  August.  Proceed  to  Kootamuddi,  the  commutation  price  of  which  must  be 
in  Dhermaver,  to  ascertain  exactly  what  influenced  by  lis  pVenly  ox  ^caxdvj . 
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part  of  the  balances  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  can  be  realized  without tifatresdi^ 
ti^e  inhabitants. 

1804,  March.     Proceed  to  Nellacheroo. 
Receive  complaints  from  the  inhabitants 


"  It  is  not  for  the  courts  to  interfere  in 

^determinlsg  the  rate  of  which  the  share  in 

grain  shall  lie  commuted  for  a  paymntii 

money.     This  is  a  point  clearly  left  to  \t 

settled  by  tlie  parties  thcnoselves,  and  in  wSk 


of  several  villages  of  the  district  of  Kavel-     justing  the  rate  each  party  will  consoUbfi 


goontah,  stating  their  inability  to  pay  their 
rent  from  the  failure  of  the  crops.  Inform 
them  that  no  remission  can  be  made,  as 
their  villages  have  not  suffered  more  than 
odiers. 

1805,  June.     Dismiss  an  assessor   for 
BMderrating  some   lands  and    overrating 
otiiets  in  collusion  with  the  cumums. 
•'   1805,  July.     Subordinate  collector   of     ment,  the  courts  may  be  called  upoa  to 


own  Interest ;  the  zemindar,  in  av«ybi| 
tlie  expense,  risk,  and  trouble  of  tMP 
taining,  receiving,  keeping,  and  disp«h»g 
of  his  share  of  the  grain,  or  the  ookinte 
in  endeavouriAg  to  secure  a 
profit  for  the  expense,  risks  and 
from  which  he  relieves  the  zeoaindsr;  who 
the  rate  shall  be  settled  by  a  written  i 


Cumbum. 

Receive  a  letter  from  Colonel  Munro, 
enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  with  a  Gentoo 
deposition,  received  from  the  collector  of 
Guntoor,  relative  to  ryots  who  had  desert- 
ed from  his  collectorship  into  one  of  the 
villages  of  this  division,  and  directing  the 
fugitives  to  be  given  up. 

Examine  the  statement  of  authorized 
enams  resumed  in  Tarpulbue,  and  order 
Ae  rents  to  be  collected  from  them. 
'  1817,  May.  The  Board  of  Revenue  at 
Madras  stated  to  the  Governor  in  Council, 
tfiat  when  they  found  that  in  many  places 
the  former  ryotwar  settlement  existed  only 
in  the  accounts  of  the  collector's  cutcherry, 
..and  never  was  adopted  or  followed  by  the 
jpeople ;  that  it  was  very  inaccurately  es- 
tablished in  other  districts,  and  that'  in 
general  the  result  of  most  of  the  former 
ryotwar  survey  has  been  unsatisfactory; 
but  above  all,  when  they  observe  the  little 
regard  paid  to  ancient  usages  and  private 
rights  under  the  surveys  hitherto  made  in  the 
ryotwar  plan,  they  were  desirous  in  revert- 
ing to  that  system  to  guard  against  these 
evils,"  &c.  &c. — Page  872,  vol.  i.,  Reve- 
nue Selections. 
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enforce  it. 

<*  In  the  present  case  it  is  clear  thit  i 
fixed  beriz  of  star  pagodas  60  6  16  fir 
the  forty-five  cawnies  of  land  would  not 
be  equitable,  for  the  respondent  Bams- 
samy  Eyer  himself  offered  a  rent  of  p^gih 
das  81  for  the  same  land ;  to  fix  the  rentiit 
the  former  amount,  therefbte,  would  be 
to  punish  the  zemindar  by  a  pciniauMt 
diminution  of  his  property,  while  all  Ifait 
can  in  justice  be  required  of  bim  is  a  com- 
pensation to  the  respondent  for  the  km 
which  he  has  sustained. 

"  Tlie  court,  therefore,  on  mature  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  of  Ike 
case^  resolve  to  confirA  that  part  of  tiK 
Provincial  Court's  decree  which  adjojgei 
to  Ramasawmy  Eyer  the  right  to  hold  pos. 
session  of  the  lauds  in  question,  and  to  Mt 
aside  that  part  of  the  said  decree  wMdk 
declares  the  respondent,  Ramasawmy Byer, 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  appeifaM, 
Aroomooga  Moodaly,  a  pottah  for  a-  Mo- 
ney-rent  at  an  annual  fixed -beria  {mmtt- 
ment)  of  star  pagodas  60  6  16. 

'<  It  is  therefore  ordered  and  adjwigli 
that  the  respondent,  Ramasawmy  £ycr»  ii 
entitled  to  hold  posseasion  of  the  ioK^p»tfvt 
cawnies  of  land  in  question,  on,a  pQ||ih 
defining  the  rate  of  division  of  the  pto- 
duce,  which  rate,  as  prescribed  by  Se^iba 
ix.  Regulation  xxx.  of  1802,  shall  be  6^ 
termined  according  to  the  rates  prevaiUog 
in  the  year  preceding  the  assessment  of  the 
permanent  jumma  on  those  lands,  or  if 
those  rates  be  not  ascertainable,  acuadiiig 
to  the  rates  established  for  lands  of  Iks 
same  description  and  quality." 
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THE  RAMNAD  CASE. 

Tez  ftppeal  regarding  the  succession  to  the  Ramnad  zemindary  (a  consider- 
iaible  territory  in  the  Southem^Carnatic),  which  has  acquired  some  interest 
from  the  incidental  mention  of  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr, 
Braugham,  has  been  at  length  decided  by  the  Privy  Council,  as  stated  in  oiir 
la^  number. 

,We  have  before  us  some  documents  connected  with  the  history  jof  thj 
tmnsaction,  including  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  court  of  Madura,  and  9f 
the  Sadder  Adawlut  at  Madras,  copies  of  the  evidence,  &c.,  from  whence  ive 
propose  to  lay  a  pretty  copious  abstract  of  the  case  before  our  readers. 

The  Rajah  of  Ramnad,  who  reckons  amongst  his  titles*  those  of  '^  desr 
cendant  of  the  sun,"  "  superior  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  '*  usurper  of  all 
countries  seen  by  him,"  **  retainer  of  his  conquests,"  &c.,  cannot  trace  his 
dignity  to  a  very  remote  date.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  ancestor  of  the  S^tupatis  was  merely  a  chief  of  the  village  of  Pogalore,  a 
lew  miles  from  Ramnad. 

A  history  of  the  poligars  of  Ramnad,  which  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  tem- 
ples and  recognized  as  a  work  of  authority,  relates  that  certain  Marawars  (the 
caste  of  die  Ramnad  family)  were  appointed  in  ancient  times,  by  an  emperor 
of  Hindustan,  to  watch  the  holy  bridge  near  Rameswaram,  an  island  in  the 
•traits  between  Ceylon  and  the  continent,  whereon  is  situated  a  pagoda  of 
great  sanctity.    The  emperor  gave  them  the  village  of  Pogalore. 

The  first  of  the  family  who  obtained  a  territory  was  Wodeyaor  Sadakay 
Tawen,  who  received  the  pollam  of  Ramnad  in  sovereignty,  from  Mootoo 
Crishnapa  Nayaca,  king  of  Madura,  under  the  condition  of  clearing  tlie 
country  of  robbers,  and  keeping  a  free  passage  for  the  pilgrims  to  the  island  of 
R&m^swaram.  The  prince  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  SHupaH^  or 
*  watcher  of  the  holy  bridge,"  which  has  since  distinguished  the  family. 

He  died  A.D.  1623.  His  son  Cooten,  who  succeeded  him,  enlarged  die 
territory  by  the  addition  of  the  northern  talooks  which  he  conquered.  Hie 
jdied  in  1637»  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Dalawah. 
.  During  this  reign  there  was  some  dissention  in  the  family,  and  the  celebrated 
T/^malla  Nayaca,  or  Trimul  Naig,  imprisoned  Dalawah  for  some  time  at 
Madura,  his  brother  governing  the  country  in  his  stead.  He  was  released  hi 
1640^  and  was  murdered  by  his  younger  brother  in  1649^  leaving  no  issue. 
The  territory  was  then  equally  divided  between  the  three  sons  of  Dalawah*B 
ahger,  until  the  death  of  two  of  these  nephews,  when  the  government  was 
teufrited  under  the  survivor,  Ragoonatha,  in  1659. 

'  Rb^onatha  S^tupati  reigned  for  twenty-six  years,  dying  in  1685.  His  two 
fi6M;  Raja  Souriah,  and  Audanah,  reigned  only  a  few  months,  and  left  no 
IssJi^  or  nephews ;  whereupon  the  Marawars  assembled  and  named  for  a  suc^ 
cessor  a  distant  relation  (uncle's  grandson  to  the  last  prince),  named  Keleven 
^f^oonatha^  who  became  poligar  A.D.  1686,  and  governed  the  country 
thirty-seven  years.  His  son,  Bowani  Sunkra  Tawen,  not  being  of  the  Mara- 
war  caste,  was  not  allowed  to  succeed ;  wherefore  his  father's  sister's  son, 
namad  V^ia  Ragoonatha,  became  poligar  in  17^3;  he  ruled  for  fifteen  years, 
and  died  without  issue. 

The  events  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Vijia  Ragoonatha  are  related  in  an 

article  which  will  be  found  in  our  twenty-third  volume,  p.  646,  and  need  not 

be  repeated  here. 
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The  princes  who  succeeded  were  Sunteesbara  Ragoonatha^  son-in-layf  to 
Vijia  Ragoonatha;  Mootoo  Ragoonathay .  his  brother,  who  obtained  ^ 
government  in  1 7^,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  I^ootoo  Comarah  Vijia  Ita- 
goonatha,  in  1735.  He  ruled  for  thirteen  years,^  and  died  without  iasue.^  Bis 
sister's  husband  was  permitted  to  succeed ;  but  not  conducting  himself  to  tE? 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  he  was  deposed,  and  Vijia  Ragoonatha  appointed  in 
his  stead.  He  governed  thirteen  years,  and  died  without  legitimate  issue  in 
17^,  being  succeeded  by  his  sister's  son,  Mootoo  Ramalinga  Vijia  Ragoo- 
natha. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  this  chief,  the  Carnatic  became  the  scene  of  a 
succession  of  wars  which  totally  disordered  the  country.  In  1795,  Ramnad 
came  under  the  government  of  the  British,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Nawab, 
arid  in  that  year  Mootoo  Ramalinga,  the  poligar,  for  some  reason  which  is 
not  apparent,  was  seized  and  imprisoned.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
British  Government  to  confiscate  his  possessions,  but  merely  to  deprive  hifD^ 
individually,  of  his  authority. 

Whilst  the  zemindary  was  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  British  autho- 
rities, two  claims  were  made  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  for  the 
succession;  one  from  Mungeleswara  Nauchear,  sister  of  the  deposed  poligar; 
and  the  other  on  behalf  of  Sevagawmy  Nauchear,  his  daughter  and  only  child, 
an  infant. 

The  Madras  Government,  after  investigating  the  titles  of  the  claimants, 
thought  it  best,  under  all  the  circumstances,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  to 
direct  that  the  sister  of  the  deposed  poligar,  who  was  an  aged  woman,  and 
not  likely  to  have  children,  should  be  invested  with  the  title  and  authority  of 
Ranee,  and  that  the  daughter  (who,  though  a  minor,  had  been  married,  but 
without  her  aunt's  consent)  should  be  placed  under  the  Ranee's  care  and  guar- 
dianship, with  strict  injunctions  that  she  should  be  well  treated.  The  Minutes 
of  Consultation,  dated  3d  July  1795,  are  expressed  in  the  following  terms: 

Under  the  various  difficulties  which  present  themselves  upon  this  subject,  the  Board 
are  desirous  of  preserving  a  due  regard  to  the  claims  of  those  persons  whose  preten- 
sions are  the  most  prominent,  without  divesting  themselves  entirely  of  motives  of  po- 
litical expediency,  which  seem  to  require  some  attention  in  the  final  arrangement  of  fhe, 
succession.     With  respect  to  the  political  expediency,  it  is  of  importance  to  prevent  ffi# 
deposed  Poligar  from  having  any  influence  whatsoever  in  the  country,  or  from  holding 
out  an  idea  of  the  probability  of  his  return  to  the  Government ;  and  it  is  of  great' 
consequence,  that  the  other  Poligars  to  the  southward,  whose  refractory  dispositiotni 
have  so   frequently   disturl)ed  the  peace  of  their  several  districts,  should  be  deterred 
from  the  commission  of  similar  offences  by  an  apprehension  of  the  ruin  in  which  they 
may  be  involved.     Under  the  impression  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  Board  have 
come  to  the  determination  of  nominating  the  sister  of  the  deposed  PoUgar  to  Uie  suc*.- 
cession,   and  have   also  resolved  to   place  his  daughter    under  her  charge,  without 
touching  upon  the  question  of  the  fbture  expectations  of  the  cbi^  to  succeed  to  the 
government,   expectations,  however  which  may  reasonably  be  entertained,  from  th^ 
little  probability  of  her  aunt*s  pregnancy. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  course 
of  its.  arrangements  consequent  upon  the  cession  of  the  Carnatic  provinces  by 
treaty  with  the  Nawaub  in  1801,  issued  a  sunnud  for  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  revenue  in  the  zemindary  of  Ramnad,*  which  was  directed  to  S^pati 

Raaem 
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Ilanee  Mungeleswara  Nauchear,  and  purported  to  convey  a  right  to  hold  the 
zemindary  in  perpetuity^  or  to  transfer  by  sale,  gift,  or  otherwise,  imypart 
thereof,  to  whomsoever  she  might  think  proper. 

This  sunnud  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Ranee  as  changing  the 
nature  of  the  estate,  &c.,  and  vesting  her  with  an  absolute  right  over  the  zemin- 
dary,  superseding  all  other  pretensions. 

In  February  IBll  the  Ranee  died,  and  it  then  appeared  that  she  had  exe* 
cuted  a  will  by  which  she  had  bequeathed  the  zemindary  to  an  adopted  chlld^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  her  niece,  with  whom  she  had  been  for  several  years  at 
variance.  The  will  was  dated  11th  April  ISO??  and  was  witnessed  by  Colonel 
■Martinz,  Mr.  Parish,  the  collector,  and  the  Predaun,  or  minister  of. the 
Ranee. 

The  fact  of  the  adoption,  which  took  place  in  1803,  after  the  receipt  of  the 
«unnud,  was  confirmed  by  several  witnesses.  The  individual  adopted  was 
Anasawmy  Tawen,  alleged  to  be  the  son  of  a  slave  woman  named  Vulliamayy 
of  the  Agambady  caste,  by  Mootoo  Curpa  Tawen,  husband  of  the  sister  of 
Ramasawmy  Tawen,  the  Ranee's  husband;  and  he  was  born  in  the  year  1795. 
He  had  been  introduced  into  the  family  of  the  Ranee  during  the  life-time  of 
Ramasawmy  Tawen,  who  died  in  1801  or  180^.  One  of  the  witnesses,  a 
Bramin  of  Rkm^swaram,  thus  described  the  ceremony  of  adoption  : 

The  Ranee  sent  for  me,  on  the  21st  Vyasee  of  the  year  Roodrogaury,  to  come  on 
the  next  day.  Having  collected  several  BraminSi  as  well  as  religious  books,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  adoption,  I  accordingly  went  to  the  Ranee  on  the  22d,  with  Bramins 
and  books,  and  assigned  t^e  offices  to  the  Bramins  for  that  purpose.  The  Bramint 
performed  the  ceremony  of  adoption  by  keeping  a  coombum,  or  pot,  with  water  and 
perfumed  hamum,  or  fire  sacrifice,  and  other  ceremonies,  according  to  the  Hindoo 
law  ;  at  which  time  the  Ranee  desired  the  parents  of  the  deponent  (in  presence  of  ae- 
yeral  Bramins,  gentlemen,  and  their  relations,  of  the  Marawah  caste)  to  authorize  her 
permanently  to  adopt  the  boy,  to  procure  post^ity,  whom  they  had  given,  during  the 
life-time  of  her  husband,  for  the  purpose;  to  which  the  parents  answered,  that  they 
ivould  give  the  boy,  and  accordingly  gave  him  in  adoption  to  Kanee  Mungales.wara 
^^jluchea^;  at  which  time  tlie  Ranee  gave  the  mother  21  chuckrums,  as  charge  4>f 
relying.  Afterwards  the  defendant  was  placed  upon  the  lap  of  Mungaleswara  Nau- 
diear,  and  then  1  gave  her  munjaneer  (or  saffron-water)  which  had  been  consecrated, 
and  the  Bramins  sprinkled  the  sacred  water  on  the  Ranee*s  head* .  I  afterward^  gave 
milk,  fruits,  and  honey,  in  a  silver  cup,  to  the  Ranee ;  she  then  ordered  the  ring  which 
had  been  worn  by  Ramasawmy  Tawen  to  be  brought,  and  put  the  same  into  the  like 
cup,  and  gave  it  to  the  defendant,  as  well  as  milk,  fruits,  &c.  He  afterwards  gave  alms 
and  dasanum  to  the  Cramins,  &c.,  placed  the  defendant  on  the  lap  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  then  sent  him  to  their  home,  making  gifts  of  grain. 

Another  witness  described  the  ceremony  of  appointment  to  the  heirship  in 
t1i'(6  following  words : 

•  Oathe  28th  Vyasee,  the  Stallatars,  and  others,  were  present;  the  Goorookuls  and 
P^ip^ums  of  Rameswaram  were  summoned ;  Gungawater  and  Codeeteertum  were 
sent  for,  and  the  Bramins  performed  the  ceremony  of  cbomoom,  and  afterwards 
brought  consecrated  water,  and  poured  it  upon  the  head  of  tlie  present  zemindar,  as 
purification ;  the  ceremonies  of  abeshaigum  were  performed  with  holy  water  and 
Gunga  water.  He  was  dressed  and  ornamented  with  jewels,  and  the  RAm^swarem 
Scalhitars  were  presented  with  silk  cloths  ;  then  the  other  Stallatars.  Afterwards  he  went 
out  in  procession,  and  on  his  return  to  the  Ranee*s  hall,  the  different  people  performed 
the  homage  respectively,  due  from  them  ;  afterwards,  betel  and  nuts  were  distri- 
buted to  the  Tavers,  Bramins,  Pi  Hays,  and  others,  and  the  present  zemindar  retired 
into  tlic  palace. 

In 


fi^^tokMr  of  tiie  ^liitnliftes^  of  to>ftdo}itionj>«htf4odivlilllalifuli^tedl^i»<^^ 
cklitti  of  ^  JSLati^l  vftA 4^lo#«d to  set  ire^tdr Inst  fVmoitdfii9ei<  ^Aiuhik «da|pi!.' 
tiatty  be^fook  the  nam^  of  Mobtoo  Vijia 'Riagoomitb*'  Qiewtibti;  ^ . > .  .  < ^   . .  j>'!'Ki  i.:i 
.  .BeVa^i^nfiiy  N6iieb«&iV'llM^ddiigliter  of  the  ^t^^^^^ipo^i^sp  (tlMniblorvfil 
wbi6%i6  ^death  does^^  Dbt  iifypebi')  Made  8ev«ralrappU€atxcrnst0»tlietj0i>iiaBBMi»i 
rel(p^i!thig'1iief  rights  dming  the  lifetime  of  her  aunts*  whiid^t.-wBreflitoitJittesW 
to,  owing  to  some  want  of  formality.    After  the  decease   of  the  Rante^^ihr 
in^^^f(&rihal  dlftim  to  the  zemindary,  in  an  tltz6&ta  G^orrtdH^nt^icfodyi^ 
it  1itiofr'Iiefi)irUi;  and  upon  the  recognition'  of  her  right  in  tbe  \ftiinQte8'o£€loat 
atftttftiotlfill^dy  quoted.    The  question  was  referred icf  inyeatigatiaD  tia Ihi- 
Bbard  of  Rettoue,  which  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  into  -  the  whole  irmiwii  • 
tlmi  •    •  .■-■•  -1: 

<THeiiN2h^taiice  of  the  report  of  the  Board  is,  that  the  depoiiitiafii  of  the  Itfr 
pdiigar  was  not  accompanied  by  any  declaration  setting  aside  the  claims  of  hb 
family ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  agreement  concluded  upon  that  occasion  widt 
the-  Nawab  of  Arcot,  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ramnad  by  iIm 
Company's  officers,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  a  successor  to  the  deposed 
poligar  should  be  appointed  as  soon  as  the  person  entitled  to  succeed  Inn 
could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained :  that  from  the  tenour  of  the  Minute  of  Coa- 
sultation,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Board  was  not  convinced  of  the  preferabk 
legal  right  of  the  sister  over  that  of  the  daughter :  that  the  letters  addressed 
by  the  Board  to  the  collector  and  to  the  Ranee  showed  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  set  aside  the  ancient  family,  or  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  succession,  further  than  considerations  of  political  expa* 
diency  were  thought  at  the  time  to  require;  and  though  such  considerations  did 
emier  into  the  grounds  of  the  decision  passed  in  favour  of  the  sister,  yet  ths 
daughter  was  regarded  as  her  presumptive  and  natural  successor :  that  the  bla 
Rttieii^,^  though  her  claim  to  the  succession  was  acknowledged  in  July  1796, 
was  ndt  placed  in  possession  of  the  territory  till  February  1803,  preparatory  to 
the  determination  of  the  permanent  settlement,  then  under  the  consideratioa 
of  the  special  commission.  The  report  concludes  with  recommending  thattfie 
adofyted  son  (who  was  still  a  minor)  be,  in  the  first  instance,  allowed  possesww 
of  the  zemindary,  under  the  primd  facie  title  given  by  the  will^  ieaving  the 
other  party  to  establish  her  claim  by  a  regular  suit  in  the  courts.  This  recoai* 
mendation  was  adopted  by  the  Madras  Government. 

A  suit  was  thereupon  instituted  in  the  Provincial  Court  in  the  year  ISHX 
l)y  Ranee  Sevagawmy  Nauchear,  plaintiff  against  Streemathoo  Hcmniah  Gsr^. 
bah  Ravecoola  Moottoo  Vijia  Ragoonatha  S^tupati,  defendant.  The  pfaMtiff. 
afieged,  and  adduced  testimony  to  prove,  that  her  ancestors  liad  enjoyed  .thk 
s^rrereignty  of  the  zemindary  of  Ramnad  for  thirteen  generations  ;  tlnit  oatht^ 
diBpdsition  of  her  father,  the  nomination  of  her  aunt  wi^s  a  tnere  temyoBMy 
arrangement  during  her  own  minority ;  that  her  atmt,  conceiving'  an  enibity 
agiaStist  the  plaintifl^  and  wishing  to  set  aside  h^r  lawful  pfretensioasy  eonttvy 
to' the  intentions  of  the  British  Government,  had  pretended' to  udopt  the 'de- 
fendant, who,  after  the  death  of  the  Ranee,  alleged  that  ^he  had  bequeathed 
to  him  the  zemindary;  that  the  defendant,  being  the  son  bf  a  slave,  and  of  the 
Agambady  caste,  and  not  a  Marawar,  could  not  be  adopted  or  succeed  to  tfaa 
zemindary ;  that  the  late  Ranee  did  not  adopt  him  during  the  life-dae  of 
her  husband,  conformably  to  the  Hindu  law,  and  that  he  did  not  perform  the 
filiMera^  ceremonies  at  her  husband's  deaths  wherefore  the  adoption  was  eoi 
i^al,  &c.    The  plaintiff,  moreover,  allied  the  will  to  be  a  fabrication. 

"Attiongst  the  docmtfentary  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff;  ia  a  coriois 
-'^  remonstrance 
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remcmatrfgiee  from,  the  biglMsaste  inbabituita  o£.  .iUrona4»  .whei«iiv;,.iift^ 
alleging  thattke  defendant  i8>  the  son. of  a  slave-concubiv^  t^cy  Qiibjcmi':  *^Qi 
the  person  holding  the  puttum  of  Ramnad  ia  the'masteic  of  th&  hiriy  place 
RtoesiRanutiy  we  consider  him  as  a  god,  and  prostrate  oursf^TBS  before  hioiy 
porfocmiiig-the  oeremoniee- of  homage;  and  as  tbe^  .son  of  the  afoiiQfaid  Vi4^ 
tiiattiy  is  of- the  meaiieat  caste,  we  undergo  disgrace  by  paying  hka 


_        _  _  ■■*•■ 


Od-tbe  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  alleged  that  the  succeseion  to^lhi^lEfintem 
daiy  wasnot  in  (he^female  but  the  male  line;  that  it  had  oflen  dei'oljv^kJiikillljP  tr 
mwmc  of  thesistmv  of  the  pol^gars,  and  not  upon  the  sisters  or  dBiigh|er9#iMl<d 
thereibre  theplaintiff  had  no  right  to  the  succession ;  that  the  latepi»l%ar»h«4fi 
been  dethroned  by  government  and  confined  as  a  criminal ;  that  the  purwannah' 
granted  by  Government  to  the  late  Ranee  did  not  specify  that  the  plaiiftpff  )W9B 
to  succeed;  that  the  defendant  had  been  brought  up  by  the  late  Raneeyrftad 
she  had  obtained  the  written  permission  of  her  husband  to  adopt  iiiro»  if  they 
should  have  no  issue ;  that,  on  the  3d  June  1803,  with  the  concurrence  of  ^ir, 
Lfushington  and  Mr.  Parish,  and  in  the  presence  of  CoL  Martinz  and  Mr* 
Browne,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  relations  of  the  family,  and  of  every 
person  belonging  to  the  province,  the  late  Ranee  did  adopt  the  defendant*  and 
caused  him  to  be  treated  as  second  in  power  in  the  zemindary ;  .that  thedeftn* 
dant's  right  was  founded  not  only  on  this  adoption,  but  on  the  will  oFth^lat^ 
Ranee,  wherein  he  was  declared  sole  heir,  &c.  ..     r    h^   - 

The  decree  of  the  Provincial  Court,  passed  on  the  13th  December  J 8}d«^ 
declared  that  the  plaintiff  had  proved  that  she  was  the  only  daughter  'and. 
nearest  of  kin  in  lineal  descent  to  the  last  poligar  of  Ramnad;  thatnoacti^ll. 
Government  had  declared  the  lineal  succession  to  be  forfeited ;  that  the  p99f  • 
ceedings  which  terminated  in  the  nomination  of  the  late  Ranee  to  the  ^emwffi 
dary,  clearly  proved  that  arrangement  to  have  been  a  measure  of  polijtie^^: 
expediency  only,  and  not  a  supersession  of  the  plaintiff's  claim;    that'the, 
Government  recognized  the  plaintiff  as  presumptive  heiress  to  the  zemiodarjft 
bf  the  declaration  on  the  Minutes  in  1795,  and  contemplated  her  suocesskon^ 
thereto  as  a  matter  of  course,  liable  to  dispute  only  in  the  event  of  the  1«^:. 
Ranee  leaving  lawful  issue;  that  the  defendant  had  failed  to  establish  the-fticl'. 
as'well  as  the  legality  of  hb  alleged  adoption  by  the  late  Ranee,  for  the  folt-. 
lowing  reasons  :  1st,  because  he  had  not  proved  she  had  written  authority  firc^.. 
her  husband  to  adopt  the  defendant ;  Sdly,  because  the  defendant,  at  thetine 
of -his  alleged  adoption,  must  have  been  eight  years  old,  which  exceeds  the. 
age>  prescribed  by  the  CtUlica  Purana  for  adopted  sons,  namely,  &9^  years f^; 
3diy,*  because  the  defendant  has  not  invalidated  tha  testimony  which  prove<l 
han'tobe  an  illegitimate  son  of  a  bond-woman  not  of  tne  Marawar  caste.    The^ 
Court  were  also  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  had  not  proved  the  wiU  of  thef  ■ 
latefRaaee,  because  he  had  not  produced  the  original  document,  nor  aasigaed' 
satisfectory  reasons  for  not  having  compelled  the  person  in  whose  possessioB 
it  was  alleged  to  be  (Teagaraj  Pillay,  the  predaun  of  Ramnad)  to  prodaceit^ 
or  g^ve  evidence  concerning  it;  and  the  exhibit  stated  to  be  a  copy  of  the  wil)^ 
b«ng -inadmissible  because  it  was  confessed  to  be  the  copy  of  a  copy.    The 
Comrt  therefore  pronounced  the  plaintiff.  Ranee  Sevagawmy  Nauchear,  to .te 
the  lawful  heiress  of  the  late  rajah,  and  decreed  that  she  should  henceforward 
bold  and  enjoy  the  zemindary  of  Ramnad,  under  the  deed  of  permanent .  setr, 
tlament  granted  in  the  name  of  the  late  Ranee,  and  be  put  in  innnediate -aiidr 
entire  possession  of  her  rights.  (o^i.. 

In  conformity  with  this  decree,  the  plaintiff  seems  to  haveheeofmt.an.pas- 

session 
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session  of  the  zemindai7  •  but  from  the  statements  in  her  own  *'  case,"  it 
appears  that  liti^tions  continued  between  her  and  the  defendant,  respecting 
aoHie  property  belongii^  to  the  zemindary ;  and  that  a  ^spnte  arose  between 
her  and  the  late  predaun,  or  minister,  Teagaraj  Pillay,  whom  she  retained  in 
his  office,  but  to  whose  treachery  she  attributes  most  of  her  misfortunes. 

In  1814,  an  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  ProTincial  Court  was  lodged  by 
the  defendant  in  the  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut  at  Madras,  which  Court  hav- 
\mg  eonflsdefed  that  the  case  had  not  been  sufficiently  investigated,  in  April 
1815,  remitted  the  record  to  the  Provincial  Court  with  directions  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  Teagaraj  Pillay,  or  such  other  persons  as  might  be  pointed 
oat  as  able  to  afford  information  r^arding  the  two  important  documents, 
oamely,  the  deed  of  consent  between  the  late  Ranee  and  her  husband  authoriz- 
mg  the  adoption  of  the  appellant,  and  the  will  of  the  late  Ranee ;  both  of 
which  were  essential  to  the  appellant's  case.  The  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut 
directed  that  the  decree  of  the  Provincial  Court,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
respooaent  in  the  zemindary,  should  be  annulled  for  the  present ;  and  that,  as 
the  appellant  could  not  furnish  adequate  security  to  justify  its  being  put  in  his 
chai^,  neither  party  should  hold  it,  but  the  zemindary  should  be  held  in 
attachment  by  the  collector  of  the  zillah  of  Madura  during  the  litigation  of  the 
soit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  who  might  be  ultimately  successful. 

The  Provincial  Court,  accordingly,  took  further  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
these  documents,  including  that  of  Teagaraj  Pillay  himself;  npon  a  considera- 
tion  of  the  whole  of  which,  the  Court  (August  Idlo)  pronounced  (apparently 
upon  very  satisfactory  grounds)  both  documents  to  be  forgeries !  They  were 
further  of  opinion  that  the  deed  was  in  itself  informal  and  invalid;  and  they 
consequently  confirmed  their  former  decree,  adjudging  the  defendant  to  pay 
costs. 

The  Sudder  Adawlut,  to  which  court  the  suit  returned  by  a  supplementary 
pethion  of  appeal  from  the  original  defendant,  in  October  1816  pronounced  an 
opinion  upon  the  whole  case,  which  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
court  below.  The  decree  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  states  the  questions  for  con- 
sideration to  be  two;  the  first  was  the  right  of  Sevagawmy  Xauchear  to  the 
succession  as  daughter  of  the  late  poligar :  on  this  point  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  in  1795  appeared  to  the  Court  conclusive,  inasmuch  as  they 
barred,  in  the  Court's  opinion,  all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Sevagawmy  Xau- 
chear to  succeed  to  the  zemindary  as  the  daughter  of  the  late  poligar ;  her  right 
was  recognized  merely  as  she  appeared  to  be  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
Ranee  Mungeleswara  Xauchear ;  it  was  therefore  only  on  her  relationship  to 
the  late  Ranee  that  she  c^ul  J  found  any  claim  to  succeed.  The  Government, 
in  determining  the  snccebsion  in  favour  of  the  late  Ranee,  erpressed  no  inten- 
tion of  limiting  the  inheritance ;  the  right  of  succession  was  left  liable  to  be 
afiected  by  any  act  within  her  power,  under  the  Hindu  law ;  and  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  Government  in  1795  were  confirmed  by  the  deed  of  perma- 
nent settlement  granted  in  1803.  The  next  question  was,  whether  the  late 
Ranee  had,  by  any  legal  act,  destroyed  the  presumptive  right  of  inheritance 
possessed  by  Sevagawmy  Xauchear  in  1795.  The  eridence  adduced  to  prove 
the  actual  forgery  of  the  deed  of  agreement  between  the  late  Ranee  and  her 
hurinrnd  (bearing  date  14th  May  1797)  for  the  adoption  of  the  appellant, 
appeared  to  this  Court  to  be  idtogether  unworthy  of  credit ;  whilst  the  oppo- 
site evidence,  adduced  to  prove  the  due  execution  of  the  deed,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  die  0fifMult*\srf  dhe  late  Ranee,  according  to  the  authority  of  the 
deed,  was  ^^^         aaiof  too  respectable  a  character  to  be  lightly 
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disGredited.  .  With  respect  to  the;  objpc|ioa  made  to  tb^ii^foripaUliy  .e(  tlni 
deed,  and  to  tbe  legality  of  the  adoption,  ou  account  of  the  age  pf  the  ai»peln 
lant  at  the.  tin^e  it  took  place,  this  Court  had  interrogated  its  own  law-<^Ei^«£ 
who  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  upon  the  authority  of  the  law  books^  thai, 
a  widow  may  adopt  a  son  with  the  consent  of  her  husband  or  h^  relationsr— 
that  the  consent  of  the  husband  may  be  verbal  or  in  writing,  either  jaieDtiQniQg 
the  name  of  the  child,  or  leaving  the  child  to  be  afterwards  fi&ed  upo^Tr^that 
the  agreement  between  a  man  and  his  wife  to  adopt  a  child  is  not  void  by  iho 
death  of  either,  but  that  the  survivor  must  fulfil  the  engagement — that  the  rules 
as  to  the  age  of  the  child  are  not  the  same  in  every  caste — that  a  child  may  be . 
adopted  from  the  twelfth  day  after  his  birth  to  the  day  of  tying  on  the  thread 
worn  across  the  body,  which  for  Bramins  is  eight  years,  for  Cshatriyas  eleven, 
for  Vysyas  twelve,  but  Sudras,  if  unmarried,  may  be  adopted  till  the  age  of  six* 
teen.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  these  dicta,  deduced  from  the  Sastras, 
obviated  the  objections  as  to  the  apparent  informality  of  the  deed  of  agree- 
ment, and  as  to  the  age  of  the  appellant  at  the  time  of  adoption ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  allegation  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  bond-woman  of  a  mean  custp, 
the  Court  considered  it  to  be  satisfactorily  refuted  by  the  evidence  on  the  pari 
of  the  appellant,  and  by  his  being  acknowledged  as  a  kinsmaa  by  three  indivi- 
duals of  unimpeached  credit  belonging  to  the  family  inheriting  the  zemindary. 
Being  satisfied  of  the  fact  and  of  the  legality  of  the  appellant's  adoption  b^ 
the  late  Ranee,  the  Court  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  consideran 
tion  of  the  other  ground  of  his  claim,  namely,  the  will  alleged  to  have  been 
left  by  the  late  Ranee ;  and,  therefore,  decided  that  the  late  Ranee  was  legally 
competent  to  adopt  the  appellant ;  that  she  did  adopt  him,  and  thereby  desi^ 
troyed  the  presumptive  right  of  inheritance  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
possessed  by  the  respondent  in  the  year  1795 ;  the  court,  accordingly,  reverted 
the  decree  of  the  Provincial  Court,  and  adjudged  the  respondent,  Sevagawmy 
Nauchear,  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  suit  in  both  courts.* 

From  this  decision,  the  daughter  of  the  late  poligar,  the  respondent^ 
appealed,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Governor  General  of  India  (the  Marquess 
of  Hastings);  but  the  Supreme  Government  having  no  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  such  cases,  an  appeal  was  asserted  to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  not,  hoM^ever^ 
till  August  18^5. 

On  the  26th  April  last,  the  case  having  been  l^eard  ex  parte,  on  behalf  of  th(^ 
appellant,  Sevagawmy  Nauchear ;  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  afiQ.rmed  the 
decree  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut.  Their  Lordships  were  of  opinion  that  the 
sttunud-i-MiUceut  Istimrar,  granted  to  the  late  Ranee  by  the  Madras  GoverOf 
ment  in  April  1803,  conveyed  to  her  the  zemindary  absolutely,  and  that  any 
claim  of  the  appellant  must  be  derived  from  her  aunt,  either  as  her  heir  at  law^ 
or  under  a  will. 

iSome  sympathy  must  naturally  be  felt  for  the  appellant  in  this  case,  where 
original  title  seems  indisputable,  and  whose  loss  of  claim  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  no  fault  on  her  part.  In  the  perplexing  difficulties  of  the  question, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  English  court,  constituted  like  that  of  our  Privy 
Council,  should  have  taken  advantage  (a  phrase  not  meant  in  any  offensive 
sense)  of  a  document,  like  the  sunnud  granted  by  Lord  Clive,  which  rode 
over  a  dormant  right,  and  created  a  new  title.    The  Court  might  do  this  witb^ 

ouf 

•  The  taxed  costs  of  the  suit  payable  by  the  lespondent  under  this  decree  amounted  to  2a«4Mnq|ief^» 
which  was  mare  than  half  the  net  revenue  of  the  semindary .  The  Government  revenue  from  the  a^nin- 
dary  is  M,733  star  pagodas ;  the  net  annual  revenue  to  the  proprietor,  1 2, 100  star  paf^odas. 
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out  thereby  expressing  any  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  act,  supposing  dot 
the  grant  was  so  intended.  It  ought  to  be  recollected,  however,  that,  by  the 
treaty  with  the  Nawaub  of  the  Camatic,  the  Company  engaged  to  secure  tk 
zemindary  to  the  legitimate  heir.  The  heir,  at  that  period,  was  undoabCedlj 
the  appellant ;  and  how  far  the  engagement  can  equitably  be  r^ioquisbed  witb- 
out  the  consent  of  the  party  most  interested,  is  a  serious  question. 

Law  and  equity,  however,  in  these  difficult  cases,  are  not  equivalent  or  coi' 
vertible  terms. 


NEW  SETTLEMENT  AT  THE  KEELING  ISLANDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal, 

Sir  :  The  following  nautical  notice  is  important  to  oriental  nayigators. 

The  southern  group  of  the  Keeling  Islands,  consisting  of  a  circular  chain  of  loir 
islands  covered  with  coco>pa1in  trees,  have  been  found  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Ross,  of  tbeifaip 
Borneo,  to  form  a  safe  harbour  for  ships  of  any  size,  which  has  been  named  bj  Ua 
iPort  Albion,  and  where  he  has  fixed  himself  with  his  family  and  a  few  fbllowen,  gitia| 
the  name  of  New  Selma  to  the  settlement. 

As  ships  are  liable  to  sustain  damage  after  clearing  the  straits  of  Sunda,  when  boniMl 
to  Emrope,  by  the  resistance  of  a  heavy  swell  from  the  S.W.,  while  crarrying  sailiridi 
the  S.E.  trade-wind.  Port  Albion  lying  nearly  in  the  direct  route  of  such  ships,  aswcB 
«a  of  those  outward-bound  to  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  or  to  Bengal  late  in  the  stMM, 
seems  likely  to  become  of  great  importance  to  navigators,  by  affording  them  a  haibov 
of  refuge,  to  repair  their  dami^^es,  and  refresh  their  crews,  if  sickly,  with  coco-nott, 
good  water,  and,  some  time  hence,  with  hogs  and  poultry,  which  may  easily  be  nsni 

With  th6  view  of  rendering  Port  Albion  of  utility  to  the  commerce  of  the  Britirii 
empire,  Capt.  Ross  formed  the  settlement  of  New  Selma,  and  he  has  already  had  Ik 
satisfaction  to  find  his  expectations  in  some  measure  realized,  as  two  ships  have  (oocU 
there  in  order  to  secure  started  butt-ends,  and  one  from  Port  Jackson  bound  to  O^ 
cutta,  stopped  and  filled  up  her  water. 

This  southern  chain  of  the  Keeling  or  Coral  Islands,  extends  from  lat.  12^ I'M 
12^14^S.,  being  10  miles  in  tingth,  and  about  7  in  breadth;  the  longitude  of  ik 
western  part  is  about  97^  4'  E.,  and  the  entrance  of  the  haH[K>ur  is  formed  between  # 
two  northernmost  islands  of  the  chain. 

New  Selma  has  been  found  a  healthy  climate ;  the  showery  season  is  from  JamuT 
to  July,  but  light  showers  fall  oc^ionally  at  all  times.  The  trade  wind  prevails  cos- 
stantly,  blowing  with  more  or  less  strength,  and  varying  at  times  between  S.  and  E.NX 
The  range  of  the  tliermometer  is  between  73^  and  84^.  The  current  usually  NiMi 
north-westward,  sometimes  1  or  1^  mile  per  hour. 

If  a  ship  intend  to  stop  at  Port  Albion,  and  her  longitude  be  uncertain,  she  ougjbtii 
l^et  into  the  parallel  of  lat.  12.  ICX^S.  when  at  a  reasonable  distance  to  the  eastward  if 
these  coral  islands,  then  steer  to  the  westward,  and  when  their  eastern  part  is  seen,  ikt 
should  steer  for  Direction  Island,  which  is  the  north-easternmost  of  the  chain,  and  p« 
round  it  on  the  western  side  within  a  ^  of  a  mile,  to  give  a  birth  to  the  reef  that  cxiniA 
from  the  island  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and  as  the  bank  flf 
soundings  is  very  steep,  she  should  be  ready  to  anchor  in  from  10  to  7  or  6  firtlMP 
when  Direction  Island  bears  about  £.  or  £.  by  N.,  for  the  depths  are  only  3)  ftlhwr 
with  that  island  bearing  about  N.E.  If  unprovided  with  a  chain  cable,  a  spot  of  «Mf 
ground  ought  to  be  selected  to  anchor  upon,  and  afterward  a  ship  may  be  warped  lii> 
the  deep  water  basin  inside  of  Direction  Island,  or  taken  up  the  hartxmr  hj  a  lUHi' 
person  belonging  to  the  settlement  of  New  Selnu,  where  wood  and  water  miqr  be  i^ 
teined. 

Chart  Office,  Eait- India  Hovse,  Jamks   HoRsactsa. 

Mm/  22i/,   1 828. 
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ACCaU^fT  OF  the  north-west  COASt  dfP  60'R1»EO.* 

Thb  writer  of  tbe  following  pages  having,  during  a  trading  iroyage,  made  a 
r  short  stay  at  Sambaa,  Mompawa,  and  Pontianak,  and  made  inquiries  respect- 
ing the -existing  state  of  afiairs,  was  enabled  to  collect  a  little  information  res- 
pecting that  part  of  Borneo  over  which  the  Dutch  residency  of  the  north-west 
coast  clidms  jurisdiction,  its  inhabitants,  and  commerce.  This  itsfon&ation 
was  procured  in  the  first  instance  from  the  most  intelligent  natives  withwbom 
he  had  intercourse,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  European 
gentlemen  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coasts,  who  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the  information  is  correct. 

The  civilization  of  the  Daya,  the  extirpation  of  piracy,  the  acquisition  of 
revenue,  and  the  appropriation  of  commercial  advantages,  may  be  stated  as 
the  most  prominent  motives  which  have  inHucnced  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment in  forming  those  posts  now  united  under  the  designation  of  the  residency 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo.  That  Government  have  acquired  this  por- 
tion of  their  dominions  by  treaties  formed  with  the  native  princes  since  the 
commencement  of  1812.  The  general  principles  of  these  treaties  arc,  that,  in 
cox^sideration  of  the  ports  being  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
European  power,  and  of  the  sultauns  of  Sambas,  Mompawa,  Pontianak,  and 
Matan,  not  negociating  with  other  European  governments,  or  Americans,  and 
using  their  endeavours  to  repress  piracy,  these  princes  shall  be  paid  a  monthly 
'  stipend ;  and  the  nature  of  those  which  have  been  concluded  with  the  Malayu 
■bir  Dayaf  chieftains  of  the  interior  is,  that  their  territories  shall  be  admiriis- 
tered  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  revepqes  equally  divided. 

This   residency  is  supposed  to  extend  along  the  coast  from  Ay er  Hitam, 
which  is  considered  the  southern  limit  of  the  territories  of  Matan,  to  Palo, 
the  northern  boundary  of  those  of  Sambas,  comprehending  these  states,  those 
of  Pontianak  and  Mompawa,  and  some  of  the  petty  chieftainships  of  the  inte- 
riory  which  were  not  dependent  on  either  of  the  foregoing  powers. 
.    The. nature  of  the  country  presents  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  survey- 
ing:! but  a  rough  map  has  been  constructed,  principally  from  the  observations 
of  the  late  Mr.  Muller,J  assisted  by  those  of  other  gentlemen  who  have  tra- 
^>elli^&  in  various  directions.    By  this  map  it  would  appear  that  the  residency 
'trxtends  on  a  rough  estimate  over  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  island.     The 
"fece  bif  the  country  is  generally  low,  the  Danao  Mala3'u,  although  forty-five 
*''*lfea^ues  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast,  being  probably  not  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     It  presents  no  continuous  chain  of  mountains ; 
m^  liighest  land  is  at  the  back  of  Sambas,  and  between  that  place  and  Mom- 
*  ,Dawa^.  iFrom  Sambas  to  Pontianak  thie  country  for  a  little  way  inland  appears 
.     .  from 

^[^ .  #,  AbrUgad  ixaai  the  Singapore  Chrmiicle- 

^      tTl^eie  Daya  are  partially  civilbted;  they  pretend  to  be  Malayu,  and  of  course  Islam,  but  they  do 
ndl'drcumelsetbitfi  ihey  have  become  parents,  and  retain  many  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  true 

•  -4:  TMff ffmtleman  was  formerly  in  the  army  of  his  Netherlands  Majesty;  but,  disgusted  at  the  pro- 
rooticm  of  junior  officers,  resigned  the  service.  He  was  then  selected  to  explore  the  interior  of  Borneo. 
'  His  talents,  hif<Mrmatlon,  and  zeal,  rendered  him  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  hazardous  undeortaking, 
and  Uaflettth  l»awrious  loss.  When  examining  the  DAnSo  Malayu  he  conjectured  that  the  riven  of  Kot^ 
aoA  PiMlr  might  communicate  with  thie  lake,  and  to  determine  this^  he  ascende4  the  former  jrii(«r^^^ 
atiomecdSttaoce  in  the  interior  was  murdered .  by  a  Daya  in  whom  he  too  impHcitly  confided.  This 
"occurred  in  lfl2&. '  It  Is'to  bfe  hoped  that  thie  goverrtta^it  will  publish' his  journals.  -  AH  the1AftihiiaM0n 
since  collected  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  above  rivers  have  not  their  source  In  the  lake,  ilMt.xke 
iif iti^  rangB  of  roounuins  at  the^backof  the  Banjer  Massin  district^  called  by  the  Malayu, ,  Giuiong 
Malawi  Pino. 

Atial.Journ.Yoh,25.^o,}oO.        5  B 
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from  the  sea  to  be  irregular,  and  in  some  places  the  peaks  of  the  hills  are  per- 
fectly conical ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  known  whether  these  are  vol- 
canic. With  the  exception  of  this  tract,  the  residency  is  flat,  sometimes 
presenting  isolated  hills;  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  their  tributary 
streams,  and  has  every  appearance  of  this  part  of  Borneo  having  been  origi- 
nally an  archipelago  of  numerous  small  islands.*  The  principal  rivers  are 
tho&e  of  Sambas,  Pontianak,  Matan,  Succadana,  and  Mompawa ;  many  others 
discharge  themselves  also  into  the  sea.  Bars  obstruct  the  entrance  of  all ;  on 
that  of  Pontianak  there  are  eight  feet.  Sambas  fifteen,  and  Mompawa  six  feet: 
these  depths  are  at  high-water  spring  tides,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  being  from 
six  to  eight  feet ;  the  rivers  at  low  water  are  nearly  inaccessible  excepting  to 
very  small  craft.  After  passing  the  bars,  the  rivers  are  of  considerable  depth, 
and  wind  in  graceful  curves  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths  before  the 
falls  in  Malayu  Riyam  present  obstacles  tof  inland  navigation.  Those  falls 
are  from  three  to. thirty  feet  in  height. 

The  only  lake  hitherto  discovered  is  the  Danao  Malayu,  situated  in  1°  5' 
morth  latitude,  and  114°  20'  east  longitude.  It  was  first  visited  by  Europeans 
in  September  18^.  It  is  about  eight  leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadth, 
and  in  places  has  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet ;  these  dimensions  are  considerably 
increased  in  the  rains.  Two  islands  rise  from  the  surface  of  its  waters,  and 
it  is  stored  with  numerous  fish,  among  others  the  biyaivan,  the  roe  of  which 
is  in  as  great  demand  as  the  tr&bii  of  Siak,  Along  the  shores  of  the  lake  and 
of  its  islands,  rocks  are  found  which  present  the  appearance  of  having  suf- 
fered from  the  action  of  the  sea.  The  largest  island  was  named  Vander 
Capellen,  in  compliment  to  the  amiable  nobleman  who  lately  governed  Java ; 
the  smallest  Fobias,  after  one  among  the  many  gentlemen  employed  as  com- 
missioners for  the  affairs  of  Borneo, 

'  The  soil  is  generally  a  mould  formed  partly  of  alluvial,  partly  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  about  two  feet  deep,  placed  upon  a  white  clay  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre. 

From  the  disproportion  between  the  population  and  the  extent  of  land, 
little  is  cultivated,  the  greater  part  is  still  forests.  The  want  of  information 
and  the  limits  of  this  memoir  prevent  an  enumeration  of  more  of  the  vegeta- 
"ble  productions  than  those  which  are  particularly  useful ;  buUiyan  (kayu  bissi) 
or  iron  wood,  t^mbiisii,  ra&rbo  raarante,  sluma,  para,  madang  chumti,  madang 
prawad,  p^niyao,  tEk^m  or  kawan,  batu,  angsuna  or  bawan  hutan,  and  ghiam, 
are  the  Malayu  names  of  trees  of  large  size,  which  afford  excellent  timber  for 
house  and  ship-building.  The  kapur  is  used  for  these  purposes,  and  produces 
the  camphor  of  commerce ;  kranji,  and  arang  or  ebony,  form  articles  of  export, 
as  do  the  oil  used  for  culinary  purposes,  which  is  expressed  from  the  fruit  of 
the  tSnkaviran  tree,  dammer  and  kuning  oil.    Rattans  are  abundant  and  of 

pretty 

*  This  hypothesis  is  deduced  firom  the  follo^dng  fkcts :  the  hills  are  simOar  to  the  islands  akjqg  the 
coast  in  appearance  and  structure,  the  soil  is  generally  similar  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  rocks  which 
appear  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  surf  are  foimd  in  the  interior,  and  the  low  land  along  the  coast  hss 
advanced  considerably  since  the  establishment  of  the  European  posts. 

t  The  following  is  the  mode  in  whidi  the  inland  trade  is  conducted.  Bandongs,  which  are  king  nar- 
row boats  drawing  little  water,  and  entirely  covered  in  with  matting,  proceed  as  far  as  die  falls  penult, 
wherethecargo  is  discharged  into  bedars  or  smaU  sampanga.  When  these  meet  a  riyam,  thecaigoss 
well  as  the  bedar  is  carried  over  land  untU  past  the  falL  Some  of  the  petty  chiefis  prohibit  the  traden 
from  the  lower  parts  of  their  waters  from  carrying  their  goods  through  their  districts,  and  require  them 
to  be  sold  there,  when  the  people  of  the  district  carry  them  farther  up :  this  exists  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict. The  whole  of  the  inland  trade  is  by  barter ;  however,  each  article  is  valued  in  rials,  an  imagtesry 
coin  of  two  nipees,  although  money  is  almost  invariably  refused  by  the  Daya  for  those  goods  they  may 
have  for  sale. 
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pretty  good  quality ;  the  best  are  collected  about  Kotaringan^  which  belongs  to 
Matan. 

The  whole  of  Borneo  is  rich  in  mineral  productions ;  those  which  have 
received  attention  in  this  residency  are  diamonds,  gold,  and  iron. 

The  principal  diamond  mines  are  in  the  district  of  Landak.*"  The  areng 
(conglomerate  ?)  in  which  the  diamonds  are  found,  is  a  kind  of  yellowish 
gravelly  earth,  miked  with  pebbled  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  is  found  at 
different  depths  below  the  surface.  From  fifty  to  sixty  feet  is  the  greatest 
depth  to  which  a  shaft  has  hitherto  been  sunk,  and  the  following,  it  is  said, 
are  the  strata  which  are  dug  through  when  the  ardng  is  at  these  depths :  three 
feet,  black  mould ;  seventeen,  yellow  sandy  clay ;  seventeen,  redder  ditto ; 
^x  or  seven  of  a  tenacious  slate-colOured  clay  mixed  with  stones ;  an  equal 
depth  of  a  similar  clay  without  stones,  but  mixed  with  pebbles,  and  known  by 
the  nainie  of  amper,  and  six  or  seven  of  a  tenacious  yellow  clay — the  presence 
of  the  amper  strata  is  considered  a  sure  indication  of  a  vein. 

The  mines  are  worked  by  the  Paya,  Malayu,  and  Chinese.  The  former 
proceed  in  the  following  manner :  a  shaft  barely  sufficient  to  permit  the  miner 
to  turn  round  in,  or  at  utmost  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  sunk  to  the  ar^ng ; 
this  is  from  oAe  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  dug  out  to  the  extent  of 
teven  or  eight  feet  from  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  under  the  upper  strata,  which 
sometimes  is  propped  up ;  but  the  laziness  or  improvidence  of  the  Daya  is 
such,  that  this  precaution  is  often  forgotten,  the  upper  strata  falls  in,  and  the 
miners  miserably  perish.  These  accidentsf  most  frequently  occur  when  an 
adjacent  shaft  is  sunk,  which  is  thus  done :  the  areng  in  the  first  mine  being 
expended,  and  the  course  of  the  vein  ascertained,  a  new  shaft  is  sunk  in  that 
direction  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  from  the  preceding,  to  ena- 
ble the  miners  wheA  arrived  at  the  ar^ng  to  work  back  to  their  former  mine, 
and  the  same  process  is  repeated  until  the  vein  be  exhausted.  The  areng  is 
hoisted  up  in  small  baskets  by  bambus,  on  the  ends  of  which  part  of  a  branch 
being  left  forms  a  small  hook.  The  search  for  the  diamonds  is  conducted  in  an 
equally  shnple  manner.  Small  dulans,  circular  trays  slightly  converging 
towards  the  centre,  are  nearly  filled  with  ar^ng,  and  the  Daya,  seating  himself 
in  the  nearest  stream,  immerses  the  dulan,  and  works  the  areng  by  hand  until 
the  earthy  particles  begin  to  separate ;  the  dulan  is  then  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, and  a  rotatory  Aiotion  is  given  to  it,  until  the  water  it  contains  being 
saturated  with  earthy  matter,  is  poured  ofi;  and  this  is  continued  till  the  water 
comes  away  dean.  The  pebbles,  &c.  which  remain  in  the  centre  then  undergo 
a  strict  lamination. 

The  Malajoi  proceed  in  nearly  a  similar  manner ;  but  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  the  Chinese  teaches  them  to  use  a  more  efficient  process.  The  Chi- 
nes^ seldom  sink  ^  shaft,  but  avail  themselves  of  those  which  have  been  sunk, 
aiid  the  mines  abandoned  by  the  Daya  or  Malayu.  A  tank  is  formed,  or  a 
smdl  stream  is  dammed  up,  and  a  channel  being  cut  in  the  direction  of  the 
••  vein, 

•  The  principal  Tillage,  called  also  Landak,  la  situated  about  twenty-two  leagues  firom  Pontianak,  in 
*  NJE.  Iif  B.  direction.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  statiois  for  conducting  the  inland  trade  in-  this  part 
flfllie  nddttcy.  The  voyage  from  Pontianak  occupies  about  five  days,  the  tide  flowing  no  higher  than 
jdbont  twelve  miles  above  that  town.  The  sinuosities  of  the  river  are,  however,  the  principal  cause  of 
tiM  ^wiM— »  of  tbe  voyage.    An  assistant  resident  is  posted  at  Landak,  whidi  is  accounted  peculiarly 

mriwalthy. 

t  One  occuned  about  twenty-seven  years  since,  when  sixteen  men  employed  by  a  person  named  Haji 
IffKiMwoi'  Sally  were  killed,  while  working  a  rich  vein  at  Batu  Malbigang.  More  recent  histances  might 
toaddncod,  but  this  is  preferred  as  luiving  been  related  by  the  Hiyi's  grandson,  an  intelligent  man  ttom 
whom  the  principal  part  of  the  hiformation  respecting  the  mines  was  procured,  and  its  correctness  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  gentlemen  who  had  been  either  employed  at,  or  visited  this  district. 
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vein,  the  sluices  are  opened,  and  the  superior  strata  are  entirely  cleared  away 
by  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  the  areng  being  discovered,  the  sluice  is 
shut.  The  areng  having  been  dug  out  is  washed,  by  exposure  to  the  repeated 
action  of  water  conducted  along  wooden  troughs  fixed  in  an  inclined  plane, 
and  not  cleaned  in  the  dulans,  until  the  stony  particles  are  nearly  freed  from 
extraneous  matter. 

The  largest  diamond  known  with  certainty  to  have  been  found  in  these  mines 
weighed  thirty-six  carats.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  sultaun  of  Matan 
possessed  one  weighing  -367,  which  it  was  said  he  was  afraid  to  cut  lest  it 
should  prove  flawed ;  but  gentlemen  to  whom  it  has  been  lately  shewn  con- 
sider it  not  to  be  a  true  stone. 

Formerly,  if  the  labours  of  the  miners  were  rewarded  by  success,  which  is 
very  uncertain,  stones  under  four  carats  were  their  property ;  all  of  that  size 
and  upwards  were  claimed  by  the  Panambahan,  then  a  tributary  of  Bantam, 
from  the  sultan  of  which  state  the  former  Dutch  Company  purchased  this 
monopoly  or  royalty,  for  50,000  dollars.  At  present,  by  treaty  with  the  Pa- 
nambahan, all  the  stones  must  be  delivered  to  government  at  twenty  per  cent, 
below  the  market  price,  which  is  ascertained  by  appraisement  on  the  spot,  the 
necessary  advances  being  of  course  first  made  to  the  miners  by  government. 
The  small  stones  are  sold  at  Pontianak,  and  the  large  ones,  for  which  there 
are  no  purchasers  there,  are  disposed  of  at  Batavia,  and  the  profits  equally 
divided  between  government  and  the  Panambahan.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  first  year  and  a  half  succeeding  this  arrangement,  which 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  18S3,  these  amounted  to  about  19,000  guldens, 
390  carats  having  been  delivered  to  the  agents  of  government  in  the  latter  part 
of  1823,  and  1,900  in  18^,  the  cost  of  which  must  have  been  33,000  guldens, 
and  the  proceeds  52,000.  The  existing  regulations  are  no  doubt  as  often 
evaded  as  that  mentioned  above  must  have  been,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  2,290 
carats  are  less  than  the  actual  produce  of  the  period  in  question.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  during  it  is  unknown,  so  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  profit  on  mining  speculations.^  The  deliveries  of  1825  and  1826  were 
less  than  that  of  1824,  and  will  be  still  less  this  year,  government  not  advanc- 
ing to  an  equal  extent,  in  consequence  partly  of  an  outstanding  balance  against 
the  miners,  and  partly  of  the  disinclination  of  the  latter  to  receive  copper 
ihoney.  Some  natives  are  of  opinion  that  the  veins  are  not  so  productive  as 
in  former  times ;  others,  making  due  allowance  for  the  decrease  occasioned  by 
the  measures  of  government,  say  that  they  are  not  worked  with  equal  zeal. 

Gold  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  residency,  also  in  the  areng  strata, 
and  takes  many  names,  being  invariably  designated  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  it  is  procured.  The  gold  of  Sintang,  Sangao,  and  Landak,  are  about 
nine  touch ;  of  Muntuhari  about  eight  and  and  a  half;  that  of  Mandor  a  shade 
below  eight ;  these  are  places  udder  Pontianak  :  that  found  at  Mantradu, 
under  Mompawa,  is  about  eight  touch;  and  under  Sambas,  gold  of  nine 
touch  is  found ;  at  Sapan,  of  eight  and  a  half;  at  Larak^  of  eight ;  and  of 
seven  and  a  half  at  Salakao.  The  mines  are  worked  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  already  described,  and  the  areng  cleaned  in  the  dulan,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  gold,  from  its  greater  gravity,  is  collected.  There  are  no  data  for 
ascertaining  the  amount  produced,-|-  or  the  number  of  persons  employed. 

The 

*  The  gnndflon  of  Haji  Mahomet  Sally  once  expended  between  500  and  600  dollars  in  employing 
thJrty-six  men  nearly  five  months,  and  was  unsuccessful,  and  says  that  he  has  known  other  persons  pos< 
sefsed  ot  greater  means  disburse  treble  tYiat  anvofvuvt  -viVdiovxX.  %>k.c««&. 

f  The  amount  of  gold  produced  \a  suvposfcd.  to  \»  uVyuX.  \\  ^^\>\&,  ox^f*#i\pwv^^» 
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The  price  at  the  principal  ports  may  be  taken  at  about  two  dollars  and  ninety 
cents  per  touch ;  or  say,  twenty-six  Spanish  dollars  for  Sintang  gold  of  nine 
touch.  The  sultaun  of  Sambas  has  in  his  possession  a  lump  weighing  twelve 
and  a  half  bungkais,  and  says  he  has  seen  some  which  weighed  twenty-five. 

Iron  is  principally  procured  from  Jelle,  in  the  interior  of  Matan,  in  sufiicient 
quantities  to  form  an  article  of  export,  when  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  bissi 
ikat,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  up.  Ten  pieces,  each  piece  about 
dght  or  nine  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  form 
a  small  bundle,  and  five  of  these  a  large  one,  which  weighs  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  catties,  and  sells  at  Matan  for  about  three  dollars.  It  is  collected  by 
the  Daya,  and  is  of  superior  quality,  as  tools  made  of  it  are  not  steeled,  and 
it  is  in  great  demand  among  the  natives.  It  is  imported  advantageously  at 
Pontianak,  both  from  Matan  and  from"  Banjermassin,  at  which  place  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  bissi  desa,  or  country  iron. 

The  animal  productions,  which  add  to  the  exports  of  this  residency,  are 
wax,  bezoar  stones,  and  deer  horns ;  but  very  little  birds'-nest  is  found.  The 
wax  is  of  good  quality  when  collected  by  the  Daya,  who  find  the  hives  most 
commonly  on  the  katapan  tree  ;*  but,  passing  through  many  hands  before 
exported,  it  is  then  generally  adulterated.f  The  bezoar  stones,  or  batu  gali- 
ga»  the  Daya  allege,  are  collected  by  them  from  the  muscular  parts  of  animals, 
particularlyt  the  porcupine  (Landak},  and  the  various  species  of  Simla,  and 
they  conceive  that  they  are  produced  by  wounds  received  from  other  animals, 
especially  the  wild  hog  and  Simla,  On  the  coast,  this  account  appears  to  be 
believed,  although  contrary  to  the  received  opinion  that  the  bezoar  is  pro- 
duced in  the  stomachs  of  certain  ruminating  animals. 

No  meteorological  journal  has  been  kept,  but,  to  judge  from  personal  feel- 
ing, the  climate  must  be  very  warm— this,  with  the  dense  forests,  and  extensive 
marshes,  would  warrant  the  inference  that  the  residency  is  unhealthy,  but  it 
is  considered  otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  the  diamond  district.  The 
prevalent  diseases  are  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers, 
dropsical,  rheumatic  and  bilious  complaints,  small  pox,  and  the  lues  venerea. 
While  the  cholera  morbus  raged,  it  made  dreadful  ravages.  Once  at  Pontianak, 
the  whole  garrison  were  attacked,  and  the  resident,  who  fortunately  escaped^ 
was  the  only  person  to  administer  the  usual  remedies. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  local  authorities  should  have  been  able  to 
draw  up  a  census  of  the  population,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  most 
numerous  portion  are  either  independent  savages,  or  Chinese  in  open  revolt ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  population  of  this  extensive  tract  does  not 
exceed  400,000  souls. 

The  most  numerous  class  are  the  Daya,  who  may  be  estimated  at 
200,000.  They  are  principally  employed  in  collecting  the  useful  products  of 
their  forests,  mining,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  ladangs.  A  small  strip  of 
coarse  cotton  cloth  (barely  sufficient  to  cover  those  parts  nature  teaches  them 
to  conceal)  called  a  chawat,  which  is  often  made  of  bark,  and  sometimes  a 
kind  of  waistcoat,  and  head  handkerchief,  form  their  dress ;  beads  and  brass 
wire  their  ornaments,  salt  their  luxury,  tobacco  their  passion,  and  iron  is 
necessary  for  their  tools  and  arms.    These  articles  are  taken  to  them  from  the 

lower 

*  Those  trees  attain  a  great  age,  and*  when  growing  near  a  village*  become  hereditaments*  having 
been  known  to  have  been  in  the  possesaion  of  the  same  family  for  three  and  four  generations. 

t  In  1821*  an  American  ship  purchased  seventy-two  pilculs  at  Pontianak*  which  realized  much  less 
than  the  prime  cost*  the  wax  was  so  greaUy  adulterated. 

^  The  best  are  procured  from  the  porcupine,  and  in  the  district  of  Landak. 
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lower  parts  of  the  rivers,  and  f^om  the  mode  in  which  the  inland  ti^de  is  coq« 
ducted,  the  consumer  pays  enormbuslyfor  them  in  the  produce  of  his  indus- 
try ;  for  instance,  in  some  places  one  measure  of  salt  costs  twenty  of  rice. 
The  Daya  are,  generally  speaking,  peaceable ;  the  petty  feuds  among  them- 
selves may  be  traced  to  the  horrid  custom  of  ornamenting  their  houses  with 
human  skulls,  procured  by  waylaying  individuals  of  a  different  tribe,  and  to 
decorating  their  children  with  the  teeth ;  or  to  disputes  about  particular  tracts 
of  forests :  and  the  oppression  of  the  Chinese  sometimes  rouses  them  to  re- 
vqige  themselves  against  that  race.  It  is  considered  more  honourable  that  the 
skulls  should  be  those  of  woiiien  or  children,  on  the  supposition  that  the  men 
would  exert  themselves  for  their  protection ;  but  it  is  seldom  they  are  procured 
by  open  attack ;  the  general  practice,  when  operations  are  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  being  to  surround  a  village  during  the  night,  and  murder 
those  who  have  occasion  to  leave  it  at  break  of  day.  Some  of  those  who  are 
found  about  the  ports  to  the  northward  of  Sambas,  at  times  connect  them- 
selves with  the  pirates,  and  the  condition  of  the  connexion  is,  that  the  skolls 
and  iron  shall  be  their  share,  the  other  plunder  that  of  the  pirates. 

The  villages  of  these  savages  are  mostly  placed  near  spots  fit  for  thdr  la- 
dangs,  and  are  generally  protected  by  a  beinting  or  breastwork.  The  houses 
are  built  with  a  long  verandah  in  fronts  which  serves  for  communicating  with 
the  different  families  and  for  their  several  fire-places.  There  are  mostly  three 
ladders,  which  are  pulled  up  at  night.  From  six  to  seven  families  reside  in 
one  house,  the  patriarch  in  the  middle,  in  whose  apartment  the  musical 
instruments  are  kept.  The  houses^  are  built  upoti  posts,  and  in  the  space 
below  the  pigs,  &c.  are  reared.  Among  the  customs  peculiar  to  them,  it  mfty 
be  expected  that  something  respecting  the  decapitation  of  heads  should  be 
mentioned.  The  more  heads  a  man  has  cut  off  the  more  he  is  respected,  and 
a  young  man  cannot  marfy  until  he  can  produce  heads  procured  by  himself, 
nor  can  the  corpse  of  a  person  of  rank  be  inhumed  until  a  fresh  head  be 
acquired  by  his  nearest  of  kin.  Should  he  be  of  high  rank,  great  rejoicings 
take  place  on  his  return  from  a  successful  expedition;  the  heads,  which  pro- 
baby  still  bleed,  are  seized  by  the  women,  who  rush  into  the  water,  dip  the 
heads  and  anoint  themselves  with  the  ensanguined  water  which  drops  from  the 
skulls.  A  man  of  great  consideration  may  have  fifty  or  sixty  skulls  suspended 
in  his  premises.  It  has  been  known  that  two  years  have  expired  before  a 
young  man  could  be  married,  or,  in  other  words,  before  he  could  procure  a 
skull.  The  following  are  the  customs  observed  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  two  hostile  tribes.  Each  provides  a  slave  to  be  murdered  by  the 
other,  and  the  principal  person  present  gives  the  first  wound,  which  is  inflicted 
on  the  lower  part  and  in  the  centre  of  the  breast  bone.  The  other  persons  of 
the  tribe  who  may  be  present  immediately  follow  the  example,  and  fathers 
encourage  their  children  to  mutilate  the  body  with  their  knives  or  whatever 
weapon  they  can  acquire.  The  slaves  sacrificed  to  peace  are  not  criminals, 
but  generally  purchased  for  this  purpose.  Besides  this,  presents  are  inter- 
changed ;  these  are  provisions,  gold  dust  to  the  value  of  a  few  rupees,  and 
Siamese  earthen  jars,  which  are  highly  valued,  as  the  priests  use  them  as 
oracles,  striking  them,  and  predicting  according  to  the  sounds  which  may  be 
elicited.  Peace  is  concluded  at  the  chief  village  or  town  of  the  most  power- 
ful tribe.  It  was  thus  that  a  feud  which  had  existed  five  years  between  the 
Sintang  and  S&kadd  Daya  was  determined  in  1826,  since  when  they  have  been 
on  amicable  terms.  The  principal  Daya  are  those  of  Kayang,  whose  principal 
town  is  S^gao,  which  is  about  twenty-five  days'  journey  by  water  above  Sin- 
tang, 
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tang,  and  the  latter  is  about  fourteen  Inland  from  Pontianak.  Sevendifierent 
dialects  are  known  to  exist  among  the  Daya  of  this  presidency.  Far  in  the 
interior  the  only  trace  of  religion  appears  to  be  in  a  superstitious  reverence 
paid  to  deer,  which  are  considered  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  Daya,  and  this 
animal  is  therefore  not  killed  or  eaten  by  them.  The  high  cast  Daya  do  not 
engage  in  mining,  as  they  fancy  it  may  induce  misfortune  on  their  country. 

The  next  most  numerous  class  are  the  Chinese ;  some  rate  them  at  no  more 
than  35,000  men,  others  as  high  as  7^*000 ;  probably  50,000  may  be  near  the 
amount,  and,  as  the  greater  number  are  not  married,  nor  have  children,  the 
total  number  of  Chinese,  men,  women,  and  children,  may  be  about  125,060. 
Their  principal  establishments  are  at  M&ndor,  Mantradu,  Salakao,  Larak,  and 
l^nkawan,  in  the  interior;  but  the  whole  coast,  from  the  river  of  Sambas  to 
Pontianak  is  lined  with  their  establishments.  Their  towns  are  described  as 
populous  and  well  laid  out.  They  are  principally  emigrants  from  that  part  of 
the  province  of  Kuang-tong,  whose  inhabitants  are  known  in  the  straits  by  the 
appellation  of  Orang  Khe,  or  their  descendants  by  Daya  women.  Formerly, 
about  3,000  arrived  annually ;  of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances, 
not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number.  They  are  described  as  turbulent,  and 
difficult  to  govern ;  but  may  not  this  be  attributed  to  the  change  they  have 
experienced  between  the  present  and  the  former  governments  ?  The  only 
direct  tax  under  the  native  government  was  a  small  tribute  or  bungamas,  col- 
lected from  those  who  had  a  certain  employment ;  now,  all,  whether  employed 
or  not,  are  expected  to  pay  two  guldens  for  a  license  to  settle,  an  annual  capi« 
tation  tax  of  the  same  amount  per  head,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
various  farms  during  their  stay,  and,  finally,  thirty  guldens  for  permission  to 
quit  the  country.  These  impositions  on  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  com- 
munity, a  class  who  know  their  own  value  and  strength,  naturally  render  them 
llissatisfied ;  yet,  notwithstanding  such  just  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  views  of  government  might  have  been  accomplished 
bad  these  been  gradually  carried  into  execution  in  a  mild  and  consistent  man« 
ner,  and  not,  at  one  time  by  threats,  at  another  by  negociation,  and  then 
again  by  force.  The  most  probable  mode  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  tliem 
appears  to  be  by  a  transit  duty  on  the  articles  of  their  consumption,  leaving 
tbe  internal  regulation  of  their  settlements  to  themselves ;  and  by  requiring  an 
assessment  from  each  establishment  in  proportion  to  its  population,  to  be 
levied  by  the  kongsies,  or  chiefs.  To  an  arrangement  of  tEis  description  they 
would  have  no  objection.  The  men  and  women  are  clothed  in  the  costume  of 
China,  their  apparel  being  made  of  coarse  blue  and  white  piece  goods ;  besides 
these,  however,  they  require  a  few  kurwahs,  for  sacrifices;  and  they  consume 
opium,  Chinese  and  Javanese  tobacco,  pulse  (kachang),  coco-nut  oil,  iron,  and 
fi  few  articles  from  China.  They  are  employed  in  mining,  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing coarse  sugar ;  those  near  the  sea  in  fishing ;  and,  in  the  principal 
port8»  as  artificers  and  petty  merchants. 

The  Malayu  are  estimated  at  about  60,000  souls.  The  men  are  variously 
employed  as  foresters,  agriculturists,  miners,  or,  in  maritime  pursuits. 

The  Ugi  men,  women,  and  children,  may  be  5,000  in  number;  the  greater 
part  settled  at  Pontianak.  They  are  mostly  from  Waju,  in  the  interior  of 
Celebes;  and  among  them  are  individuals  possessed  of  80,000  or  90,000  dol- 
lars. The  trade  of  Pontianak  is  principally  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  only 
second  to  the  Chinese,  as  a  valuable  portion  of  the  community. 

There  are  a  few  Arabs  and  their  descendants,  whose  number. may  be  taken 
-  at  600 ;  of  natives  of  India  there  cannot  be  more  than  fifty. 

In 
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: '!lin*}«Htion'toifae*^i*tltiT€»  mentimMKl  ite  cm^fir^iia  %  W6  €^¥  ^nd  thi- 
lie^  the.MAUyuy  Ugi,  iitad  Arabs,  require  a  feWfiber  litdtao'-Bnd  &lrop^ 
•piece  goods,  Celebean  and  Javanese  ditto,  raw  silk  and  manufactured  silk«, 
Knd  a  little  broad  cloth.  .     *  /  f        . 

i  Agriculture  affords  but  little  to  pay  for  these  articles.* '-'Rice;  iiideed,  Is 
sometimes  exported,  but  it  is  a  query  whether  more  be  produced  tban'%uffi(:ieilt 
iorhome  consumption,  as,  at  times,  it  forms  an  article  of  1nif)ort.  "ft'is  c^ld- 
•rated  both  in  the  ladang  or  upland  plantation^,  and  in'  the  6awalrM[>f  marsli 
iiands-;  in  the  former  by  the  Daya,  in  the  latter  by  the  Chin^^;  ^Tbe'  ladangs 
are  permitted  to  lie  fallow  three  years ;  the  growing  jungle  ha^  theb  littained 
wftcient  size  to  afford  the  necessary  manure  when  cut  doWn  and  burnt.  Both 
'iadangwid  sawah  plantations  are  considered  moderately  productive,  but,  in 
some  seasons,  the  growing  crops  suffer  much  from  vermin.  Siigar  mannfae- 
tured  by  the  Chinese,  from  cane  cultivated  by  themselves,  is  also  exported, 
but  in  very  small  quantities. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  notices  of  the  productions  of  this  residency  and 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  imports  are  opium, 
piece  goods,  iron,  tobacco,  salt,  silk  (raw  and  manufactured),  pulse,  oil,  and 
a  few  Chinese  goods;  the  principal  returns  for  which  are  gold,  diamonds,  wax, 
rattans,  dammer,  wood,  and  Tankawan  oils,  with  a  little  rice  and  coarse  sugar. 

This  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Ugi,  who  either  conduct  it  in 
their  own  craft,  or  deal  with  trading  vessels  touching  at  the  ports ;  the  Arabs 
and  Malayn  participate,  and  the  trade  with  China  is  carried  on  in  the  'junks 
which  annually  arrive,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  six.  It  is  asserted  that  com- 
merce is  much  on  the  decline ;  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  following  causes : 
to  the  eastward  the  imports  are  similar  to  those  of  these  ports,  and: formerly 
Sambas,  Mompawa,  and  Pontianak,  were  emporia  for  part  of  the  e&stern 
trade ;  this  branch  of  course  has  ceased  since  the  establishment  of  Singapore; 
and  the  remaining  branch,  or  that  which  supplies  the  wants  of  the  residbncy, 
has  suffered  from  the  disturbances  having  taught  the  Chinese  to  depend  less 
upon  foreign  supplies.  Again  ,•  the  duties  which  are  levied  are  much  greater 
than  in  former  times;  and  as  the  consequent  enhancement  in  the  pric6  of  goods, 
from  this  and  other  fiscal  regulations,  is  not  understood  by  the  Daya,  they  do 
not  purchase  to  an  equal  amount,  and  of  course  have  not  equal  inducements 
to  industrious  pursuits.  The  introduction  also  of  copper  money,  and  that  at 
an  increased  valuation,  has  tended  to  paralyze  industry,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
decrease  trade. 

With  the  decrease  of  trade  the  revenue  has  decreased ;  it  now  amounts  to 
about  9,000  guldens  per  mensem,  and  is  derived  from  the  capitation  tax  Mi  the 
Chinese,  a  fee  for  permitting  them  to  settle,  one  for  a  license  to  quit  the 'Coun- 
try, pork,  fish,  arrack,  prepared  opium,  Chinese  gambling,  -ari(l''l)fet8l'%rms, 
the  profits  arising  from  the  monopoly  of  the  diamonds,  post  oISc^  add  ^vendue 
departments,  hai'bour  dues,  customs^  stamps,  and  a  tax  on  ::tW  -^ansSfer  of 
property.  •    '.'ii    ^     .   -   '/ 

The  current  expenses  of  the  residency,  excluding  the  interest  oh  Cho^e  of 
the  wars  with  the  Chinese,  and  6n  the  dead  stock,  may  be  estimated  at'  4$,000 
guldens ;  from  this,  the  average  revenue  being  deducted,  it  would  appear  that 
government  sustains  an  actual  monthly  loss  of  34,000  guldens  in  keeping  up 
this  residency. 

Have  any  of  the  objects  of  government  in  forming  thcise  outposts  been 
realized  in  any  degree  sufficient  to  counterbalance  this  enormous  expense? 
fruih  requires  a  negative  reply  to  this  question.  .     , 

Cowo^ce 
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Commerce  is  one  of  the  principal  means  appointed  by  Providence  for  civi- 
lizing mankind,  and  is  the  only  one  which  has  hitherto  operated  in  partially 
civilizing  those  Daya  who  are  not  equally  savage  with  their  brethren.    The 
inland  trade  is  notoriously  less  than  heretofore,  and  therefore  it  is  not  uncha- 
ritable to  conclude  that  the  Daya  are  generally  as  barbarous  as  when  the  Ne- 
I     therlands  commenced  administering  the  government.    The  pirates  established 
i     to  the  northward  of  Sambas,  and  those  of  Kayong,  in  the  interior  of  Matang, 
\     commit  as  many  depredations  as  ever,  and  in  as  daring  a  manner.    The  state 
I     of  the  revenue  has  been  shewn ;  and  the  small  trade  carried  on  with  Java  and 
I     its  dependencies  cannot  be  considered  as  securing  any  peculiar  commerdal 
I     advantages,  as  the  few  articles  imported  from  these  parts  would  have  been 
I     introduced  had  the  European  power  not  been  established.    A  mistaken  line  of 
j     policy  can  be  the  only  cause  of  the  failure. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BABYLON. 

From  a  Spamsli  Poem,  1280.* 

It  standes  in  a  salubrious  spot,  wele  planted,  in  a  clyme 

Nor  mistye  with  the  vernal  rayne,  nor  chilled  by  wynter  ryme; 

In  all  riche  bounties  bountifull  beyonde  desyre,  and  Tyme 

Has  with  the  gyftes  of  mony  an  age  still  stored  it  from  bis  pryme. 

The  folke  that  in  that  citye  bide  wan  sickenesse  hurtetli  ne*er  ; 
There  the  choice  gummes  and  balsames  be,  and  spice  beyonde  compare ; 
Of  ginger,  frankincense  and  mjrrhe  the  place  is  nothyng  spare. 
Nor  of  the  nuttemeg,  nor  the  clove,  nor  spikenard  moche  more  rare. 

The  verie  treen  give  odours  forth  soe  swete  that  they  dispell 

Or  strippe  disease  of  all  its  force ;  the  people  there  that  dwelle** 

Are  of  a  ryght  gode  tynte,  and  men  may  soothlie  swear  that  well 

The  tribes  that  jorneye  faire  and  neare  perceyve  the  plesaunt  smelle. 

And  founded  on  a  spacious  plaine,  most  plesaunt  was  the  site, 

Riche  in  all  kyndes  of  game  wherein  the  hunter  takes  delyte  ; 

By  verdaunt  mountaynes  compassed  round,  by  nibbling  flockes  made  why  te, 

Well  tempered  passed  the  vernal  daye  and  eke  the  wynter.  nighte. 

There  fly  the  brill  iaunt  loorie  and  the  curious  paroqueete 
Tliat  somtimes  even  men  of  brayne  with  their  sage  conynge  beat ; 
And  when  the  lesser  birdes  too  sing,  the  motheres,  wele  I  weet, 
Forget  their  own  dere  babies  in  lystening  soundes  soe  swete. 

The  men  are  men  of  substaunce,  and  generous  in  their  pryde ; 
They  all  goe  robed  in  garments  with  goodlie  colours  dyed ; 
Caparisoned  sleeke  palfries  and  ambling  mules  they  ryde. 
And  the  poore  in  satyn  and  in  silke  goe  marchyng  at  their  side. 

Built  by  a  rare  gode  master  were  the  palaces  soe  vaste, 
Wele  niesured  by  the  quadrante  and  the  tymbers  morticed  fast ; 
With  mervellous  care  and  labour  were  the  deep  foundacyons  caste, 
Stronge  to  withstande  the  fyre  and  floode,  the  erthquake  and  the  blaste. 

The  gates  were  all  of  marble,  natyve  marble  pure  and  whyte. 
All  shyning  like  fyne  crista],  and  brave  as  they  were  brighte 
With  sculptured  werke ;  the  quarter  that  soared  to  greatest  height 
Was  the  Kynge*s  own  home,  and  kyngly  it  might  be  termed  of  rygbte. 

Four  hundred  columns  had  they,  those  mansions  every  one. 
With  base  and  capital  of  goolde,  reflecting  backe  the  sunne  ; 
Had  they  been  polished  brasiers  they  colde  not  more  have  shone. 
Their  partes  so  welle  the  chizd  and  burnisher  had  done. 

Tliere  is  not  in  the  worlde  a  man  that  fytlie  can  declare 

The  perfect  sweetnesse  and  delight  that  filled  all  places  there ; 

For  whilst  in  that  fair  Eden  a  mortal  lived,  he  ne'er 

Felt  hunger  or  the  parchinge  thirst,  or  paine,  or  vexing  care. 

*  By  Juan  Lorenzo  of  Astorga.    See  the  article  *'  Castilian  Poetry,"  hi  the  Foreign  Review  and 
Continental  MiaceUanpt  No.  1. 
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A  YKAv  •090rt^  wmi  me  ve  aqtftn%itwmuie  -net  altpgiilm"  in^mi,  aitftinM 
n^oaaoe  of  iJie  eJewciturr  iKKfa  <  rMwfllrfiJ  «rf  jwWmto JTmder  lig  iwijiwrK 
<if  cbe  Caletztta  b<JboU  B^ok  ftofigtT^  appearbig  Aelmt  nmiiiiBr  rf -Ae^ftpif 
J^&ttuti  AxMiw^wt*  Tluf  tniittl  wuait  Ixapb  iiK  wg  untune  cn  ^.  Li.  do 
CJbMMie :  4Mt  f^vr  tint  ctrcMstflaiioe  «e  liioidd  teve  bees  lHii|i<jrfj  ^  iff 
itcrntt  wdeaee,  to  iiegk»m  die  credit  ^  it  upom  mteAer  m^h^mtd 
X  TW  «mter  bepat  br  1^  foh&wkag  moaA%  ^wAaA  infititlr  m  ^iev  of  llie 
prewfft  wcKie  «f  iMtruedof  ^wr  Hndn  fiok^eds,  irindi  though  not  pcitijjw 
^ftate  onjzuni,  kns  been  aeldofB  if  «vcr  snrw'ed  in  4is  eooalrf.  *  AsMiigst 
the  ouwerouc  #ocietie«/*  he  <ibEerv«c,  *  aiofe  tar  len  vseM,  iumied  bj  tbe 
KcjgUbb  m  Itxdht  ioT  the  diwietfOTWtf ,wb of  Europcja  knowledge  aad  arifiiatioii, 
one  ol*  cbe  i»<^  acdre  ic  tbe  Ctiicatt^  Sdboc^Boak  Sodetr.  Its  cbief  object 
if  tfi«t  of  p^ihiytnog  deneotarr  voHks  for  tbe  use  of  the  oatiTe  sdioob 
tbrouje^iotit  tbe  eountry.  Tfaif  objeet,  tdiidk  ^^pem  laodaUe  in  itaei^  pre- 
0«Bt«  (erkmv  iocooveaieocef  in  practke,  and  gires  great  scope  for  remaik 
tipoo  tbe  loothref  aod  resnltf  of  tbe  undertaking.  It  is  desired  to  instruct  the 
liioduf  m  our  sdencet,  and  to  ineolcate  apon  them  European  noCions,  vidioiit 
refleetf  og  upon  tbe  oasToidable  oonseqoenees  of  these  endearoim.  This  new 
e^Yiivjuiition  will  dettroj  amongst  the  Hindus  the  ties  which  Innd  them  to  tiieir 
eouotry,  to  their  couatrpneOf  and  to  their  brethren  in  religions  finth :  it 
would  af>pear  that  this  £ict  bad  been  lost  ngbt  of,  namelj,  that  such  a  change 
would  render  those  who  adopted  it  aliens  from  their  £unilj,  and  what  in  India 
is  stiil  worse,  from  their  caste.  Without  becoming  Europeans,  thej  would 
be  no  longer  Hindus:  mritbout  laws,  country,  or  family  connexions,  they 
would  be  placed  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.** — ^The  writer  hence  appears 
to  recomffiend  that  tbe  Hindu  people  should  be  kept  in  ignorance,  or,  wfaidi 
is  pretty  nearly  tbe  same  thing,  confined  to  the  study  of  their  own  books. 

After  these  introductory  obsenrations,  the  author  proceeds  to  classify  the 
Mveral  mode^  of  civilization  amongst  large  masses  of  mankind.  ^  Tbero 
exists  throughout  tbe  world,**  be  remarks,  **  four  great  qiecies  of  cirilizadoo, 
materially  different  from  each  other;  that  of  Europe,  founded  upon  Chrisdan 
ethics  and  the  traditions  of  classical  antiquity ;  the  Indian,  which  is  entirel]^ 
religious  and  metaphysical ;  that  of  China,  founded  solely  upon  policy ;  and^ 
finally,  the  Mabomedan,  tbe  most  modern  and  tbe  least  commendable,  which 
rests  upon  an  extravagant  creed,  admitting  the  gloomy  principle  of  fatalism.' 
destructive  of  all  human  society  when  its  votaries  become  really  converts  to 
it*  'i*hcse  four  species  of  civilization  cannot  be  confounded  or  blended  with 
each  other ;  they  would  be  mutually  destroyed  by  any  attempt  to  unite  theM. 
That  which  was  the  strongest  in  a  country  where  another  species  endeawKired 
to  iuNinuute  itself,  would  in  the  end  gain  tbe  victory  over  the  lattcif,  'lis  irtia^ 
the  case  in  China,  where  one  branch  of  Indian  civilization,  the  Buddhistic/ 
WUN  introduced  a  short  time  afler  our  era ;  or  as  in  India,  when  that  country 
was  invaded  by  a  handful  of  Mahomedans,  whose  creed  and  institutions  were 
soon  neutralized  by  those  of  the  conquered,  who  composed  a  mass  too  vast 
and  too  bofnogencous  to  be  easily  swayed  or  altered  by  foreign  influence.'* 

The  French  writer  subjoins  the  following  reflections,  which  demonstrato 
how  little  he  is  acquainted  with  the  real  sentiments  of  the  natives  of  India:— 
**  The  Engliiih,  who  aim  at  teaching  the  Hindus  the  paces  of  Europeans,  do 
not  perceive  that,  by  this  mistaken  zeal,  they  pare  the  way  for  two  events 
whith  crnnnot  fail  of  being  fatal  to  them.     One  is  the  formation  of  a  new  power, 

,  ...  ..         which, 
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which,  in  tiboei/ >^i)l  AKX;e^  irf' exjl^^ng  them  fh>fiv  indtcji  the  other  is  pro- 
voking thq  hatred  of  tht  .natives,  which  they  iBust  naturally  exoite  in  a  very 
I  high  degree,  by  openly  Mpping  their  creed  and  ancient  institutions/'  He  eon** 
I  dudes  this  part  of  hie  criticism  with  the  following  liberal  remark  :-*»•**  Happily 
io€  the  Easb-India  Company,  the  instruments  employed  to  introduce  European 
civilization  amongst  the  Hindus  are  not  selected  with  sach  care  as  tooffiHra? 
prospect  of  this  undertaking  being  very  speedily  accomplished,  Xhe  ■!&««- 
aipnaries,  who  betake  themselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  are>  not  att^  of 
them  apostles  endowed  with  an  austere  virtue  and  an  irresistible  eJoquence^ 
and  the  teachers,  destined  to  difiuse  light  and  knowledge  throughout  theee 
remote  countries,  do  not  appear  to  combine  all  the  qualities  which  seem  requf-* 
site  in  order  to  ensure  success  to  so  great  a  project." 

The  critic  then  proceeds  to  examine  an  epitome  of  geography  in  Hindustani 
printed  at  Calcutta  in  1824  by  the  School-Book  Society,  which  he  characterized 
as  one  of  the  most  miserable  productions  in  this  department  of  science  which 
could  possibly  be  met  with.  He  begins  his  criticism  with  objecting  to  the 
introduction  of  the  English  words  ''  Calcutta  School-Book  Society  "  in  Arabic 
characters,  instead  of  being  translated  into  the  corresponding  terms  in  Hindi ; 
and  with  remarking  that  the  treatise,  which  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  question 
an4  answer,  is  preceded  by  no  introduction ;  and  that,  although  the  title  pro- 
fesses to  give  a  description  of  all  the  earth,  the  author  confines  himself  ex- 
clusively to  Asia. 

Comparing  the  answers  to  questions  in  p.  10  and  p.  12  of  this  treatise,  the 
Frenqh  ciitic  shews  that  the  translator  has  confounded  the  word  bahhr^ 
**  the  sea,"  with  bohvy  ''  a  canal;"  consequently  the  native  pupil  is  misled. 

The  next  hallucination  we  shall  give  in  the  French  critic's  words :  '^  At  the 
question:  '  What  are  the  parts  of  Asia?'  one  is  astonished  to  find,  at  p.  20> 

the  following  answer :   *  The  country  of  Russia  (U^jj)  and  that  of  the 

Tartars  are  to  the  north;  the  country  of  Tibet  is  in  the  middle;  that  of  the 
Arabs  and  Turkestan  are  to  the  west ;  Hindustan  is  to  the  south ;  and  the 
oocintry  of  the  Birmans  and  China  are  to  the  east.'  The  author,  therefore, 
places  Russia  in  Asia ;  and  moreover,  he  does  not  know  that  the  orientals 
Cbll  thai  country  not  Lmuj  ,  Ritssia,  like  the  English,  but  i^jMjl »  Qoroot^ 

He  ^Iso  supposes  that  all  the  middle  part  of  Asia  is  occupied  by  Tibet ;  and 
this,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  settled  opinion  of  his  countrymen  who  reside 
iii^India.  In  an  official  document  relative  to  the  examination  of  the  pupils  in 
t^$l  college  of  Fort  William*  (in  June  1823),  we  find  the  following  passage  in 
^UPJ?9f ^  of  this  opinion : 

;  V  The  country  where  the  Bhote  (or.  Tibet)  language  is  spoken,  is  the  only  one  which 
lj[^.bQt;iii^cea  the  BritUh  dominions  and  those  of  Rus&ia;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
great  pKobability,  or  rather  certainty,  that  this  is  the  current  language  of  the  whole 
of  Chinese  Tartary.' 

*'  The  JcAo/dr^  of  Calcutta  were  therefore  ignorant  in  1823  of  the  existence 
of  Little  Bucharia,  where  Turkish  and  Persian  are  spoken,  and  of  Dzungaria, 
where  the  Calmuc  is  the  native  tongue ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through 
Tibet  and  these  two  countries  in  order  to  reach  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  from 
India.  These  same  scholars  had  as  little  notion  of  the  Mongol  and  of  the 
Mansboo,  the  only  dialects  of  Eastern  Tartary !  It  is  not  without  reasADU 
that    Messrs.  Abel-llemusat    and    Klaproth    have    exposed    these    strange 

blunklefs 

*  The  critic  quotes,  or  rather  misquotes,  the  passage  from  this  journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  8^. 
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Uanden  of  the  Sngti^  at  Calcxrtta.  '  llieN^  ih<fiMreetr  ^fadMtft*  iMMne,  how- ; 
ever,  ezehed  the  b^ -^f  the  CeloBlt»  Gapenmttd  G^aetteg  this  joornal. 
•ommons  to  its  aid  the  Hungarian  De  Koros,  the  only  En^ishman  {dc)  who 
ander^nck  the  Tibetan  tongue,  and  decUweSy  upon  his  authority,  dut  aD 
which  Messrs.  Kemusat  and  Klaproth  have  poMished  upon  the  hu^page  of 
Iiliet  is '  altogether  erroneous,'*  But  to  return  to  our '  Sehool-Book  maa^'f .  ■ 
he  terins  Turitey,  Turkestan^  bdng  %Dorant  that  tins  name  beSongs  <»fy  t»' 
countries  sitpated  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea»  and  that  the  empire  of  the  Sukan 
of  Constantinople  bears,  throughout  the  East,  that  of  SmUameH-XHkmmmA.' 
In  enumeratii^  the  great  countries  of  Ana,  Ae  '  School-Book  man '  Ibigetr 
Persia  in  the  west,  and  Siam,  Cochin  China,  China,  and  Japan  in  the  east.'^ 

After  pointing  out  several  omissions  and  oljectionable  modes  of  tnmaiadoa,  ■ 
such  as  the  retention  of  the  English  word  $chooiy  instead  of  the  Hindnstani 
maktak,  or  makiab  khaneh,  and  the  words  Ckurch  Miuumartf  SoeUtjf  prialed 
in  Arabic  characters  (in  ndther  of  which  do  we  find  any  thing  very  culpably 
the  critic  quotes  the  following  as  a  table,  given  in  p.  9S  of  the  book,  of  the 
various  people  and  nations  of  Asia. 

IsL  Tbe  country  of  the  great  Tartan,  comprebeDdlng  the  Chinese  Taiten^  the 
indepeDdeoi  Tartars,  and  Tibet. 

2d*  Ihe  country  of  Turkestan,  containing  Natolia,  Tnrcommia,  Georgia^  Cuwfe<«n, 
I^bekr,  Irak  Arabt,  tbe  country  of  Ssrria,  and  that  of  tbe  Philistines  or  tbe  Holy 
Land. 

Sd.  The  country  of  Irak. 

4tb«  Persia. 

5th.  The  country  of  Hind,  or  Hindustan,  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges. 

6th.  India  under  the  dominion  of  the  En^ish. 

7th.  India  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ganges,  whidi  includes  Ava,  Aracan,  Pegu, 
Malacca,  Assam,  and  Sjrria  {Sham). 

8th.  The  empire  of  Tonkin,  which  consists  of  Tonkin,  Cochin- China,  Cambogia, 
Lakto  and  Chiampa. 

9th.  China. 

10th.  Japan. 

**  In  this  exposition,  the  author  has  omitted  all  Siberia,  Great  and  Little 
Bocharia,  A^hanistan,  Dzungaria,  the  country  of  the  Manshoos,  Corea,  and 

the  kingdom  of  Lew-kew.  He  terms  Georgia  improperly  L^-iW  Jarjia,  in- 
stead of  ijr    ^j^  Gurjittan  ;  be  places  it  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 

although  it  has  ceased  to  belong  to  them  for  about  100  years,  and  has  been  a 
Russian  province  since  the  year  1800.  He  also  confounds  Irak  with  Arabia, 
or  rather,  he  passes  over  that  great  peninsula  in  silence.    The  Asiatic  name 

for  Syria  is    aL^  Sham;   that  of  ^j^   Siriak  is  absolutely  unknown  to 

orientals:  tbe  Turks  alone  have  adopted  the  adjective  ij>lj^  Sinan,  or 
Syriac,  which  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Europeans.  In  return, 
the  geographer  of  Calcutta  places  Al^  Shum  (or  Syria)  beyond  the  Ganges : 
he  here  employs  this  denomination  for  the  name  of  ^m  ;  but  this  country 
is  called  in  Hindustani  as  in  well  as  Malay  >j-  «  or  aLms  Siam,'* 

In  the  latter  example  the  critic  reveals  his  own  ignorance  that  there  is  a 
country  called  Sham,  or  Laos,  tributary  to  the  Burmese  empire,  and  inde- 
pendent of  Siam. 

The  critic  further  observes  that  the  author  has  converted  tbe  kingdom  of 

Cochin 
*  See  p.  350  oC  oox  pieieiit  volame.  i  Skin  orig. 


A  China  Into  the  empice  of!  Tonkin,  thou^  the  .latter  is.  in<^re}y  a  pro- 
\MP  the  former ;  and  that  Japan  is  not  written  /ublt^  in  Hin4ustaQi>  8^.. 

^^translation,  but  ^^^  or  ^y\s^  '     ' '      '   '  •      ^^ 

»  desire  oF  retaining,  in  thiis  wprk  the  Eufop^an  name^  of  cdiintf^^''^ 
1^  mountains,  and  rivers,  is  severely  condemned  %  the^FrenciH  cirab,^, 
toosiders  that  it  is  caibculated  to  render  the  book  useless  to  Asialj^csl  T^ 
uses  the  following  e^^mpJe :  '*  Astrakan  is  a  populous  dty  o'n.thdll^i^ 
t^ 'fifty  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea ;"  which  ought,  in  his  opimdn, 'iJi^li^^ 
thus :  *'  H^ji  Tarkhan  is  a  populous  city  on  the  river  Atel,  ;twelV(^' doSsflf^ 
resty- three  miles,  its  actual  distance,)  from  the  sea  of  the  I^a^iursi'^'^^^ 
an  Sea  being  so  called  in  Asia.  ' 

B  answer  to  the  question,  **  with  wh^t  kingdoms  do  the  Japanese  U'dde?'^ 
following:  ''  With  the  Englith,  the  Chinese,  and  theCoreans."    Tti&- 
remarks,  with  justice,  that  ''it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Ja- 
e  admit  no  English  vessels  into  their  ports,  and  that  all  the  efforts  ofth^^ 
[ndia  Company  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  Japan  have  com- ' 
y  foiled." 

hough  there  is  some  hypercriticism  in  this  article,  and  it  discovers  an 
idid  and  uncharitable  spirit,  which  seems  to  be  the  ofispring  of  dissefnblied 
;ment,  we  must  acknowledge  our  conviction,  as  far  as  we  can  be  coh- 
1  by  an  ex-parte  consideration  of  the  subject,  not  having  examined  the 
which  is  criticised,  that  some  of  the  writer's  objections  are  well-foun4^* 


SONG  OF  JAYA  DEVA. 

(From  the  Sanskrit,) 

See,  onward  trips  the  laughing  Spring, 
Clad  in  the  vestments  of  a  king, 
Led  by  the  merriest  god  above. 
The  laughing  deity  of  Love, — 
His  curious  bow  of  blossoms  made, 
Its  string,  of  bees  in  clusters  laid 
Upon  the  flowers,  whose  honied  joys 
Suspend  their  motion  and  their  noise ; 
The  arrows  of  the  smiling  god  .    . 

Formed  of  the  fragrant  mango-pod 

How  sweet  the  gales  that  gently  blow. 
Cooled  by  Him^'s  crest  of  snow. 
And  breathe  of  aromatic  clove ! 
Whilst  in  the  thickets  of  the  grove. 
Mixed  with  the  murmurs  of  the  be^ 
Is  heard  the  cuckoo*s  minstrelsy. 

Who  feels  not,  amidst  scenes  like  these. 

The  influence  of  the  vernal  breeze  ? 

Alas  !  they  feel  it  not,  who  weep 

Dear  oljects  sunk  in  mortal  sleep : 
The  lover  mourning  his  departed  fair. 
Or  the  sole  relict  of  a  wedded  pair. 

•■^•'     •      :      .  ,    ..ll 
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I 


At  ibis  period,  wheo  there  appevs  to  be  an  imcniioo  of  recnudng  oar 
European  miUtary  force  in  India  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  most  be  vorthj 
of  consideration^  mbat  description  of  men  maj  be  best  fitted  to  endnre  the 
influence  of  a  climate  so  essendallj  diflereat  from  that  of  the  mocfaer  country ; 
and  wbicb^  though  for  particular  ailments  it  maj  prore  a  perfect  halm  and 
revtoradve,  h,  in  other  aflectione^  often  productiTe  of  the  most  banefal  conse- 
quences. 

I  have  not  seldom  been  induced  to  think,  that  such  officers  as  were  em* 
ployed  in  enlisting  for  the  Honourable  Company's  service,  did  not  sufi- 
dently  consider  what  might  be  the  most  proper  time  of  life  to  prefer ;  for 
although  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  well  grown,  and  healthy,  may,  in  his 
own  country,  where  all  is  natural  to  him,  easily  enough  bear  the  heat  of  the 
dog-daysy  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march,  and  the  pains  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
yet,  if  conveyed  to  a  hot  climate,  at  the  same  early  period,  the  case  must 
alter  much ;  the  scorching  winds  of  India,  the  damps  at  some  seasons,  with 
the  peculiar  ills  which  they  never  fail  to  bring  along  with  them,  are  tryii^ 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  the  most  robust  and  best  ioored ;  bow  nich 
more  so  then  must  they  be  to  the  juvenile  and  perhaps  delicate;,  whose  frames 
have  not  yet  attained  to  that  degree  of  vigour  which  can  only  be  looked  for  at 
a  certain  degree  of  manhood  !  Many  poor  boys,  during  my  long  residence  in 
India,  have  I  seen  fall  victims  to  the  injudicious  practice  of  early  enlisting  for 
service  in  the  torrid  zone;  striplings  who,  had  they  been  permitted  to  reaiain 
but  three  years  longer  in  England,  might  have  grown  up  into  hardy  men,  and 
been  able  to  endure  the  severities  and  vicissitudes  of  any  climate  in  the  world  ^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  bad  consequences  which  inevitably  spring  from  those 
indiscretions  into  which  the  inexperienced  are  often  hurried  soon  after  tbeir 
arrival  in  India.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  helpless  or  miserable  beings 
than  a  raw  lad  during  his  first  severe  indisposition  in  that  country;,  it  is  thea 
he  b^ns  most  sincerely  to  regret  the  want  of  his  family  and  friends.  It  is 
true  that  the  glow  of  health,  and  the  vivacity  of  youth,  are  rendered  infinitely 
more  vivid  and  buoyant  by  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  exhilarating  air  of  aa. 
Asiatic  clime ;  but  let  disease  and  languor  once  assail  an  individual  so  circumt*:< 
stanccd,  the  fair  illusion  soon  vanishes ;  he  looks  around,  but  finds  no  veU-^ 
known  face  to  cheer  him ;  he  considers  himself  as  desolate  and  abandoned^  and* 
not  rarely  sinks  into  that  state  of  mental  depression,  which  is  of  all  things  thci 
most  likely  to  aggravate  bis  complaint.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  mischief^  arieu^ 
from  giving  the  bounty  to  youths  intended  for  our  eastern  territories  before 
their  constitutions  are  fully  formed ;  and,  in  support  of  what  I  ha,ve  advancedj- 
I  shall  here  notice  what  has  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Ballingall,  in  his  excellent 
Practical  Observations  on  Fever,  Dysentery,  S^c.  That  gentleman  observes 
(page  13):  ^^from  an  inspection  of  the  tables  exhibiting  an  abstract  of  tlie  register 
of  deaths  in  the  second  battalion  of  the  Royals,  it  will  appear  tJuit  during  the 

first 

f  Thli  fApar  conUins  the  substance  of  a  letter  which  was  transmitted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  Hon. 
Court  of  Directors,  with  many  additiooal  renuurka. 
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M^r*/  i^ear  of  the  regiment  being  in.  India,  out  of  206  Sufferers,  160,  or  upwards 
^of  three^ourths,^^ere  unde^t;t^lt^  ■■'/      •      f.'      ^ 

Jfearfier  than  twenty-one,  no  soldier  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  permitted  to 
"proceed  to  our  possessions  in  the  east ;  but,  as  there  may  be  an  impropriety  in 
f  leading  out  recruits  to  a  tropical  region  too  soon  in  life,  so  there  map  bis  Mt 
=-  equal  impropriety  in  sending  them  oat  at  too  late  a  period.    The  habits  of  the 
animal  economy,  like  other  habits,   once  established,   cannot  be  easily  or 
Bttfely  altered ;  none  of  the  great  organs  of  the  human  body,  preparing  o?'<5if- 
dblating  for  a  length  of  years,  with  a  certain  energy,  a  specific  quantii^'or 
Ay  fluid,  can  be  forced,  by  a  sudden  power,  to  do  more  or  less,  without  in- 
ducing some  degree  of  variation  in  their  constituent  parts,  if  not  producing  m 
Afetn  an  actually  morbid  condition :  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  different 
ilnfaller  glands  and  emunctories,  all  of  which  are  in  some  measure  affected  by 
A  change  of  climate.    With  the  exception  of  that  rapid  alteration  caused  by 
death,  or  acute  disease,  on  the  human  frame,  there  is  perhaps  none  so  great  as 
that  brought  on  by  a  removal  from  a  cold  to  a  torrid  region ;  and  in  so  &r  as  wcJ 
are  beings*  by  constitution,  colour,  and  in  fact  by  our  very  nature,  intended  for 
m  temperate  air,  so  far  is  the  experiment  we  make,  in  venturing  to  feverish 
climes,  attended  with  more  or  less  ultimate  danger.    Yet,  however  great  the 
revolution  which  takes  place  upon  our  coming  into  a  highly  heated  atmos- 
phere, so  admirably  are  we  organized,  so  nobly  fitted  for  all  the  piirposies'  of 
life,  that,  with  proper  care,  and  at  a  proper  age,  little  risk  is  incurred.    If 
past  the  age  of  thirty-six,  I  should  object  to  any  soldier  being  embarked  tot 
an  Indian  settlement,  unless,  indeed,  he  has  been  seasoned  to  a  hot  climate  in 
otiier  parts  of  the  world ;  and  at  that  age  it  could  only  be  with  safety  alloMred 
in  his  Majesty's  regiments,  which  consist  in  general  of  disciplined  nien^  who, 
dT  course,  do  not  undergo  the  same  severe  drilling  that  recruits  for  the  Hon. 
Company's  service  are  obliged  to  submit  to,  soon  after  landing,  and'  than 
miiich  nothing  can  be  more  trying  to  new  comers.    I  should,  therefore,  recom- 
ijtend,  that  in  enlisting,  either  for  his  Majesty's  or  the  Company's  service  in 
India,  a  preference  should  be  given  to  those  of  an  age  included  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty-six. 

It -must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  observations  apply  merely  to 
poldiers,  or  people  whose  condition  in  life  does  not  admit  of  their  procuring 
the  comforts  and  indulgencies  which  the  more  affluent  can  command ;  indivi- 
duals of  this  description  are  often,  in  time  of  war,  not  many  days  disembarked^ 
before  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  marching  from  morning  till  night,  at  a 
season  of  the  year,  perhaps,  when  the  thermometer  may  be  as  high  as  80^  or 
9<P  in  the  shade  at  noon ;  of  sleeping  on  the  damp  ground,  and  rising,  h£Llf> 
refreshed,  to  toil  on  through  an  unhealthy  district,  perchance  to  encounter' 
the  enemy:  I  say  in  time  of  war,  for  at  other  times,  when  stern  necessity 
dbe&  not  render  it  indispensable,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  different  Govem- 
laents  of  India  invariably  evince  the  most  humane  consideration  for  their 
young  soldiers  on  their  first  arrival.  The  King's  and  Company's  officers,  and 
the  civil  servants,  feel  few  of  the  inconveniences  which  I  have  just  mentioned ; 
their  means  admit  of  their  taking  better  care  of  themselves ;  carried  isibout  in 
palanqueens  during  the  hot  hours,  for  the  first  few  months  they  are  in  the 
country,  neither  exposed  to  great  fatigue,  nor  to  the  noxious  dews  of  the 
night,  they  get  gradually  habituated  to  the  fervid  atmosphere,  so  that,  in  due 
time,  they  become  able  to  endure  all  weathers  without  peril.    With  such 

I 

*    See  PhiUuophv  of  MedieiMt  vol.  iii.  I»|»>  M»>ie4*^ 
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•dvantyges  those  gentlemea  might  safely  venture  to  IndU«t;DiL  -^uttor  jHrnd 
of  life;  I  do  not  think  for  them  that  nineteen  would  be  too  yoiuq[.  HovJv, 
indeed,  this  might  interfere  with  education,  is  another  mattor;  thfr^okgect  is  of 
great  importance ;  I  merely  speak  of  the  physical  influence  of  dimats.*  As 
those  of  a  superior  rank  might,  without  risk,  embark  sooaer  than  people  ef 
inferior  stations,  so  might  they,  for  similar  reason^,  with  greater  aatety  visit 
Asia  at  a  more  advanced  age.  As  a  proof  of  this,  have  we  not  often  -  Seen 
^vernors,  judges,  and  commanders-in-chief,  who  were  even  io  the  doelineof 
life  before  they  stept  on  an  Indian  soil;  who  were  never  .before  id  the  torrkl 
aone ;  yet  who  enjoyed  excellent  health  and  spirits,  in  a  country  which  to  them 
.  must  have  been  like  a  new  world  ? 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  description  of  men,  in 
point  of  natural  constitution,  best  fitted  for  the  purpose  in  question.  TiJdog 
it  for  granted  that  the  recruits  are,  in  the  first  place,  examined  from  head  to 
foot,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  external  perfection  of  their  framesy  and  their 
fiiKility  in  performing  all  muscular  motions,  I  should  think  it  advisable,  cod- 
mdering  the  nature  of  the  country  for  which  they  were  destined,  that  particuUr 
attention  was  paid  to  them  in  other  respects.  It  is  to  be  presnmed,  tliat  any 
person  who  has  made  accurate  observations  on  the  diflRarent  appearances^  even 
in  aspect  alone,  betwixt  sound  health  and  latent  disease,  could  readily  distio- 
goish  such  as  should  from  such  as  should  not  be  engaged :  a  vivid  coloar,  ani- 
mated look,  firm  step  and  voice,  clean  tongue,  and  inoflensive  breath,  with 
what  is  commonly  called  the  white  of  the  eye  (tunica  adnaia)  clear,  and  with- 
ontthe  least  yellow  tinge,  are  in  general  very  sufficient  proofis  of  good  diges- 
tion and  well-performed  visceral  secretions  rt*  and,  with  the  other  rBquaetes, 
may,  with  propriety,  entitle  the  possessor  to  a  passport  for  the  pkdiis  q£  Hin- 
doostan;  on  the  other  hand,  young  men  who.  seem  dull,  saUow,  with  rather 
tumid  bellies,  and  somewhat  bloated  countenances,  whose  movanaali  ve 
languid,  and  the  white  of  whose  eyes  has  a  yellowish  or  aufiiised  appetmnec^ 
ought  to  meet  with  a  decided  refusal  to  any  application  for  bouotgf'lbr-  the 
Company's  service,  let  them  be  ever  so  well  grown ;  for  in  them  moftt  eep- 
tainly  luik  the  seeds  of  fiiture  calamity ; — a  calamity  which  wiil  ■iWwMj 
burst  forth  if  ever  they  are  exposed  to  ardent  heat  in  a  tropical  .coBfliliy^-^  A 
predispoution  to  hepatic  derangement,  and  consequent  visceral- obrtnotiM^ 
may  not  unfrequendy  be  discovered  very  early  in  life,  and  shoiiM  neveniii^ 
when  detected,  to  excite  a  due  caution  in  the  medical  officera  who 
pointed  to  examine  recruits  for  our  armies  in  the  east.  By  a  rigid 
of  these  particulars,  not  only  might  our  European  force  in 'that  qnarterhe 
rendered  more  certainly  healthy,  but  many  fine  fellows  kept  nt  home.  lor.Ahe 
defence  of  the  parent  state,  who  would  otherwise,  inaU  pmhnhititj^  iiM 
victims  to  the  maladies  of  a  climate  to  which  their  peculiar  -  eoietitutiag 
render  them  obnoxious.  ^    ./.  ..'.ii 

In  making  the  forgoing  remarks,  I  have  chiefly  had  in  wm  the  lioo|li  i^ 
tiiat  service  to  which  I  for  many  yeai's  belonged ;  tiiey  are  -aqnally'ippfiaftili^ 
however,  to  his  Majesty's  regiments,  as  may  be  seen  by  turnimx^'  >hl  .iihaiftk 
publication  above-mentioned,  in  which  Mr.  Ballingall  grietrea  at'tim  9XWtm 
frequentiy  fidlen  into,  of  selecting  boys  for  the  King's  acrviet  ia'thc'SMlH 
Indies ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  extend  the  view  of  this  sub|adt«tillifltthie, 

and 


*  ThB  xmdm  vfll  ted feaia»i«liiM»  remarks  oncUnute fai  the  iroik^latdy  givoi  to'tlM  wobU  to  Hbb 
t  See  Madury  on  the  Bile,  pp.  196-304. 
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and  miggcsty  influenced  equally  by  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  aidd  t  just 
regard  for  the  public  purse,  that  when  whole  corps  are  ordered  to  any  part  of 
our  Eastern  dominions,  they  should  previously  undergo  the  most  minute  exa- 
mination, and  that  all  such  individuals  as,  from  their  habit  of  body  or  other- 
wise^  seemed  likely  to  suffer  from  the  hot  climate,  should  be  detained  in  Eu- 
rope and  others  substituted  in  their  place. 

The  impropriety  of  sending  men  to  India  who  are  subject  to  epiliepsp,  must 
•t  once  appear  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  how  great  the  languor  and  exhaus- 
tion^ which  but  too  frequently  oppress  even  the  healthiest  within  the  tropic^, 
•Bd  which  never  fail  to  prove  more  or  less  injurious,  by  increasing  the  mobility 
of  the  nervous  system ;  nay,  the  almost  constant  irritation  from  the  feeling  Of 
heat  alone,  independent  of  its  other  effects,  I  conceive  to  be  no  trifling  source 
of  mischief  to  those  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of  the  malady  just  alluded  to. 
■  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  enlist  for  any  of  our  Eastern  settlements  who 
has  not  been  previously  vaccinated,  or  had  the  regular  small-pox,  for  thb  dis- 
order, if  caught  naturally  in  India,  is  but  too  often  of  the  conffuent  and  worst 
kind^  and  most  destructive. 

Such  individuals  as  suffer  from  cutaneous  affections,  of  whatiever  description, 
are  most  improper  subjects  for  the  service  in  India ;  in  a  climate  where  the 
skin  has  so  much  to  do,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  its  condition  be  healthy, 
so  as  to  transmit  the  perspiration  with  the  greatest  possible  facility  ;*  a  prin- 
ciple, it  is  true,  which  will  hold  good  in  every  part  of  the  worid,  but  which  is 
peculiariy  applicable  to  the  torrid  zone;  where  a  free  exudation  is  so  necessary 
So  afibrd  relief  during  the  excessive  heat,  that  it  becomes  almost  as  indispen- 
sable as  the  secretion  of  urine  itself. 

-  But  it  is  not  iii  this  way  only  that  the  cuticular  discharge  proves  salutary  io 
tpopical  countries ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  powerfully  preventive  against  various 
complaints^  I  have  had  repeatedly  occasion  to  remark,  that  such  young  men 
as -had  suffered  from  dyspepsia  in  England,  found  their  health  much  improved 
on  caaoing  to  the  Coromandel  Coast,  which  I  could  account  for  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  almost  constant  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  body  which  is 
tlMva  experienced :  for  it  is  a  fact  well  established,  that  in  using  exercise  as  a 
femedy  in  eases  of  bad  digestion,  in  Europe,  little  benefit  is  ever  derived  if  it 
IB  not  anployed  in  a  way  to  bring  on  a  degree  of  sweating.  All  extremes,  how- 
Jsar^  are  bad ;  should  this  be  excessive,  or  allowed  too  often  to  take  place, 
1^  fary  reverse  will  ensue ;  languor,  general  weakness  in  the  first  passages, 
aa4  that  most  certmn  of  all  consequences  of  violent  perspirations,  constipa- 
tfeOy  wImb  arach  crude  matter  is  pent  up,  when  bile  is  obstructed  in  its  natural 
ataiaa,  heating,  and  ultimately  inflaming  various  organs,  the  healthy  state  of 
widdrl*  is  essentially  necessary  for  any  thing  like  comfort  or  salubrity  in  the 
Wmtimn  worid.  I  have  said  that,  generally  speaking,  the  climate  of  our  Asiatic 
dominions  b  hr  from  hostile  to  the  dyspeptic.  It  is  still  less  so,  if  they  are 
at  tlM'Sama  time^autious  with  regard  to  their  diet.  Even  the  most  robust  fre- 
^[oaBi^  find  their  stomachs  weakened  by  a  want  of  due  attention  to  their  mode 
of  IMagl  what,  then,  must  the  delicate  hazard  by  the  same  inadvertency? 
ami  it  Bust  be  coafessad  that,  for  the  highor  orders  in  India,  there  are  many 
tsaiptatfcm%  for  new  comers  especially,  to  exceed,  found,  as  they  must  often 
ba^  at  tha  taides  of  the  affluent  and  luxurious.  Certain  mixtures  of  food  can- 
not 

•  It  ttaflnAm  beoomet  a  leitout  conddicatian«  in  IndMdaik  dcttiatd  Jar  Indlm  to  aonrttln 
irfMMItevttraiieVeiMbadintt  of  free  exudation;  as,  if  they  do  aa^  Bwwh  Sat  tasatt  ftaqiMtly 
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not  be  made  without  the  danger^  of  bringing  on  indigestion ;  hence  follows  a 
badly  prepared  chyle,  which  will  not  only  prove  detrimental  by  insufficiently 
nourishing  the  body,  but  will  lay  the  seeds  of  different  chronic  disorders. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  see  at  our  various  watering-places  hundreds  of  martyrs  to 
gout,  gravel,  and  rheumatism,  many  of  them  reaping  the  fruits  of  years  of 
irregularity ;  men  too,  not  unusually  at  a  time  of  life  in  which,  had  they  been 
more  prudent,  they  might  have  been  enjoying  the  most  perfect  health.  How 
does  it  happen,  said  an  intelligent  Frenchman  once  to  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
that  such  numbers  of  your  countrymen  grow  so  early  in  life  infirm  ?  He  did 
hot  think  it  necessary  in  reply  to  say  all  he  thought  on  the  occasion,  but  as 
the  foreigner  was  a  person  of  great  observation,  it  is  presumed  that  he  guessed 
sufficiently  correctly  as  to  the  real  cause.  Soldiers  in  India  have  it  not  in  their 
power  greatly  to  err,  either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  food ;  happily  for  them, 
their  mess-regulations  fix  all  these  matters ;  the  consequence  is,  that  amongst 
them  dyspepsia  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  their  maladies  arising  chiefly 
firom  great  exposure  to  ardent  heat,  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  inter- 
course with  dissolute  females.  It  is  no  place  here  to  treat  medically  of  indi- 
gestion  in  India,  yet  I  trust  that  it  may  not  be  reckoned  as  irrelevant  to  add, 
in  consideration  of  the  good-will  we  bear  to  all  young  Eastern  adventurers, 
that  those  who  wish  to  avoid  it,  would  do  wisely  to  live  on  the  plmnest  food, 
Which  should  be  well  done;  to  dine,  if  possible,  on  one  dish,  or  twa  at  mostj 
not  to  take  more  than  two  meals  in  the  day,  the  second  certainly  not  sooner 
than  five  or  six  hours  after  the  first ;  not  to  be  afraid  of  black  tea,  for  it  is 
yirtudly  stomachic ;  to  masticate  sufiELciently;  to  shun  crude  vegetables  or 
fruits ;  to  give  a  preference  to  that  liquor,  in  moderation,  which  is  the  least 
apt  to  produce  acidity,  whether  sherry  or  brandy  and  water;  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  great  heat,  more  than  duty  requires;  to  sleep  with  the  bead 
high ;  to  take  care  that  the  bowels  are  kept  regularly  open ;  and,  if  tl>eir  situa- 
tion renders  it  convenient,f  to  use  regular  equitation^  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  in  a  word,  to  have  this  ever  in  view,  so  to  manage  themselves,  according 
to  the  best  of  their  means,  as  to  eschew,  if  possible,  those  disorders,  whether 
hepatic  or  otherwise,  which  require  mercury  for  their  removal,  the  frequent 
use  of  which  is  the  ruin  of  a  greater  number  of  fine  constitutions  than  I  shall 
here  venture  to  state,  and,  in  Hindoostan,  in  the  hands  of  injudicious  men,  is 
tenfold  more  destructive  than  the  sword  itself. 

What  the  goutj/,  or  those  who  have  any  reason  to  expect  a  visit  from  the 
gout,  have  to  dread  or  hope  from  the  climate  of  Hindoostan,  comes  next  to 
be  considered.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  some  nations  are  less  liable  to  this 
■affection  than  others ;  Pliny^  speaks  of  it  as  of  more  frequent  occurrence  iq 

his 

•  *  Fov  example,  I  kate  known  many  peraons  who  could  DOt  take  a  single  glass  of  Madeira  wine  at  tli» 
same  meai  with  curry  or  malagatanie,  without  bringing  on  heartburn  in  the  course  of  about  four  houB( 
after 

-  t  After  what  has  already  been  noticed  of  the  mischief  done  by  neglected  constipation,  it  is  scarce^ 
necessary  to  say  more;  but  this  I  murtadd,  that  I  never  yet  knew  a  bad  case  of  liver  or  dysentery,  in 
India,  that  had  not  been  preceded  by  it.  The  pill  I  have  found  most  useful  in  keeping  the  bowels  open, 
is  the  common  compound  colocynth  pill ;  it  never  sickens  the  stomach,  nor  gripes ;  perhaps  owing  to  the 
happy  mixture  of  its  component  parts:  a  four-grain  pill  will  usually  be  found  sufficient,  taken  at  bsd* 
time,  to  assist  nature ;  if  more  is  required,  three  of  these  will  in  most  instances  be  effectual :  if  bile  is 
to  be  carried  off,  to  the  three  may  then  be  added  thrte  grains  of  calomel. 

4:  Of  aU  modes  of  exercise,  the  most  conducive  to  health  in  India  is  riding  on  horseback  f  by  soft 
trotting  there  is  a  gentle  impulse  given  to  the  ingesta  downwards,  as  well  as  to  the  bile,  inc.  The  mouths 
of  the  different  ducts  are  kept  open,  and  a  tone  and  energy  produced  throughout  the  whole  circulation— 
U>  much  cannot  t>e  said  for  hard  galloping^  which  ever  agitates,  and  oever  falls  to  render  the  nertous 
stfilmMxreso. 

§  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxvi.  cap,  x. 
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his  time,  in  Italy,  than  it  was  in  former  ages ;  and  believed  it  to  Ije  of  fofefgii 
origin,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  Latin  name  for  it.  The 
malady  is  very  rare  in  China ;  and  is  said  to  be  little  known  in  some  provinces 
of  Germany.  In  Arabia  it  is  seldom  met  with,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case  in  Persia,  where,  amongst  those  who  do  not  adhere  strictly  to  the 
rules  of  the  Koran,  with  respect  to  temperance,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  knew  but  one  Hindoo  who  had  a  well-marked  gont ; 
the  Mahometans  are  not  so  fortunate  in  this  respect,  nor  have  they  any  right 
to  be,  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  very  indolent,  live  freely,  and  do  not 
abstain  from  many  other  good  things  of  this  world.  We  may  be,  therefore, 
from  the  data  before  us,  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  climate  of  our  Asiatic 
territories  is  favourable  to  this  disorder.  Those  Europeans  who  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  it,  have,  for  the  most  part,  long  intervals  betwixt  the  fits;  and 
when  they  do  come,  they  are  generally  slight.  What  may  be  the  positive  cause 
of  this  mildness  or  unfrequency  of  the  disease  in  the  hot  climate  must  be  diffi- 
cult to  say,  further  than  as  India  proves  advantageous  to  the  dyspeptic,  it  may 
be  equally  so  to  the  gouty,  seeing  that  those  are  constantly  the  greatest  martyrs 
to  it  who  sufler  most  from  indigestion.  Digestion,  at  all  events  that  part  of 
it  which  is  performed  in  the  stomach,  has  been  called  a  fermentation,  sui 
generis  ;  if  well  performed,  a  wholesome  chyle  is  ultimately  produced ;  pro- 
vided always  that  the  extraventricular  part  of  the  process  is  also  well  performed; 
and  which  must  depend  on  a  due  supply  of  good  bile  and  other  good  abdo- 
minal secretions :  but  if  the  chyme,  from  which  the  chyle  is  in  the  first  instance 
separatetl,  has  been  rendered  corrupt  by  repletion,  or  heterogeneous  mixtures 
in  the  stomach,  heart-hum*  ensues,  which  is  characterized  by  an  acid  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  prime  agent  in  bringing  on 
both  gout  and  gravel,  for  they  are  twin  brothers.  The  admirable  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  has  demonstrated  that  the  concretions  formed  in  the  joints  of  gonty  per- 
sons are  composed  of  an  animal  acid,  termed  the  uric  or  lithic  acid,  and  soda ; 
such  concretions  are  no  doubt  hastened  in  their  produce  by  frequent  indiges- 
tions; and  certainly  the  disposition  to  their  production  is  increased  urith 
advancing  years,  and  an  over  indulgence  in  fermented  liquors.  Hereditartf  iUt 
will  assail  us  in  spite  of  our  greatest  care  to  keep  them  at  a  distance :  it  is  for 
those,  however,  who  have  such  calamities  in  prospect  not  totally  to  despfdr,' 
but  to  hold  this  in  remembrance,  that  as  they  must  have  had  a  commencement' 
in  the  family,  occasioned  most  likely  by  imprudence,  so  may  they  have  a  termi- 
nation there,  the  reward  of  persevering  moderation.  Another  cause  still  may 
be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  India  for  the  gouty,  and  that  is,  the  fi'ee  per- 
spiration there  experienced,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  carries 
off  much  peccant  acid  matter. 

I  have  observed  that  gout  and  gravel  are  twin  brothers;  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, detain  the  reader  long  with  suggestions  regarding  how  far  the  tropical' 
country  may  be  beneficial  or  otherwise,  for  such  as  have  occasion  to  fear  the 
last-mentioned  complaint.  I  have  had  occasion  to  tfbtend  both  Hindoos  and 
Musselmans  suffering  from  gravel  or  stone,  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  are 
maladies  of  common  occurrence  in  Hindoostan ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  rare ; 
and  as  for  confirmed  stone,  in  a  European  habit,  I  never  knew  a  case  of  it : 
the  affinity  betwixt  gout  and  gravel  is  no  longer  questioned;  so  it  eonaequcntly 
often  happens  that  nephritic  calculi  are  a  sequel  to  gout,  when  it  has  assumed 

a  cbronie 

*  It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  best  remedies  for  tliis  are  antacids 


berecfitarily  dispo^c^d  t9  \)oih'dispvi^r^;.sx^m^J^Y'^ 
nephriUc  affection.  The  wf^ of  hard  w^ei;  bfULbemi  f\ipipQf^^X}})i^.J^fi$Sf, 
to  be  a  powerful  cause  of  srayel  f  others,  ^pgain,  .aMp)^09K>r4Wis6Uef  i^JMSii 
food :  were  the  latter  a  serious  source  of  the  affliction,  we>shouId  s0t  the-Xndimin 
su&r  more  from  it  than  they  do,  for  they  use  Umes»  lajs^amid^^  &eklReryi  lite- 
rally. But  if  I  cannot  allow  the  natural  acids  found  in  fruits*  or  poth^hfctp 
hfive  any  essential  effect  in  producing  the  complain^  iaqueslion,  I  must  ascribe 
a  very  different  result  to  that  morbid  acid  produced  in  the  ^r^t  passage  i!t|r 
indigestion,  and  which  goes,  no  doubt,  to  form  the  lithic  acid ;  so  Indies^ 
the  employment  of  alkaline  remedies  in  all  calculous  diseases.  But  perhaps 
Xiothing  can  be  urged  more  in  favour  of  a  hot  climate  in  gravelUsh  coropWo^ 
than  what  we  find  recommended  by  Dr.  Mason  Good,  who  s^ys,  thaiwbi^ 
ever  tends  to  promote  a  determination  to  the  skin  will  do  good  in  ^uchaji^ 
ments,  **  for  the  skin  itself  becomes,  in  this  case,  an  outlet  for  a  dischai^  <tf 
a  redundancy  of  ac]d."f 

It  has  occasionally  become  a  subject  of  discussion,  whether  the  climate  of 
India  was  best  suited  to  those  of  dark  or  fair  complexions ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance;  as  the  tropics,  with  proper. care, 
^ill  be  found  to  agree  well  with  either;  yet  I  must  remark,  that  ther^  ijs  a  sort 
o^  extreme  fairness,  accompanied  with  white  hair,  and  very  light  grey:  isyefl, 
i^pproaching  to  thpse  of  the  Albinos^  which  is  far  from  desirable  :in  bot;00iiii^ 
tiifss.  ,  Individuals  so  distinguished  not  only  suffer  much  in  their  sight  frostibe 
^^re  pf  bright  sunshine,  but,  being  often  of  lax  fibres,  they  fall  intothosedifi- 
eases  which  such  a  frame  of  body  is  liable  to,  and  invariably  get  scorcbed-M 
^xpos^re  to  a, heat  firom  which  others  sustain  no  injury;  but  this  must  nott.J^ 
understood  to  apply  to  what  is  commonly  called  fair  completions  but.toi  thlJ^ 
almost  unnatural  whiteness  of  hair  and  skin  which  we  sometimes  8ee»  -Tbtfo 
is  also  a  degree  of  dark  complexion  which  we  should  not  select  for  Indift;,4 
mean  that  which  is  accompanied  with  unusual  torpor  of  th^  iiowel^  lat^ii 
circulation,  grave  manner,  full  black  eyes,  and  peculiar  attadimeat  to  abstrups 
Studies-^in  &ct,  that  by  which  the  melancholic  temperament  is  cbieAj  charactsr 
rized.  For  young  men  so  particularized  I  should  say  that  India,  was  pr^udir 
cial,  as  the  morbid  torpor  would  increase  by  the  wasting  influence  pf  gii^fUt 
exudation;  sobriety  of  manner  pass  gradually  into  a  love  of  secUiaioiii  dy^ 
pepsia  put  on  some  of  the  distressing  features  of  hypochondriasis ;  andJii^9{r 
lects,  frequently  of  the  noblest  and  most  generous  cast,  thoi:^  in  their  rea- 
soning faculty  unimpaired,  lose,  in  spite  of  the  gorgeous  orb»  much  of  t^t 
manly  energy  which  had  constituted  their  principal  charm.  Upon  the  wbol^ 
I  should  be  inclined  to  give  a  preference  to  complexions  nei;tber.  unMSuaUjy; 
dark  nor  peculiarly  fair;  but  afler  all,  as  already  bintedj  it  is  not.an  otjepfc 
perhaps  worthy  of  much  consideration :  and  we  know  that  the  Rpmans  o{ 
old  said  '* nimium  ne  crede  cdori*^  Much  greater  essentials,  for  India  ar%  * 
perfect  frame,  cheerful  disposition,  and  good  digestion.  . 

For  the  rheumatic^  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  say .  that  1^  wi^^m  climat0;;oC 
Asia  is  favourable,  with  common  prudence ;  but  this  is  absolutely  necessary, 

aad 

*  There  are  several  of  the  ddicious  fruits  of  India  which  omtahi  little  or  no  addity«  «ri*  as  the  our 

tard-apple  and  plantain,  and  which  may  consequently  he  eaten  by  thos^  who  have  the  most  delicate' 

digestion :  I  say  delicious  fhilts  of  India,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  opposite  opinion  of  Bishop  Qelwr/ 

TtiBt  enlightened  and  amiable  prelate  could  surtfy  not  have  tasted  r^yy  of  those  whidi  grow  in  tV 

s6ntlemen^g8rdfeD8oftheBau\hfianipTo\Vnciea.  ..  .:'., 
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•*hw  AtoWfli^k'ft^iriy  8u««^Mngf}ic^^  i&tep^s'afe  too  oftea 

.  twwpkeir\o  ^l^Nfiifli^  BM^pfher'MJove,  6r  ^hat  is  woi-sei;  behinrf  wetted 
*iattie«/aiids*flfei'VifccdiiaW|ljr:  and  here,  as  every  medical  officer  wbo  h^ 
^^Mtn  «!  IVldiar  ^n  ftifesf,  M'e  two  of  the  most  positive  sources^  noifc  'onI|^  of 
rheumatism,  bdt  of  fever  and  palsy,  amongst  both  his  Majesty's  anil  the  Com- 
pany's troops.  '*^'     '  "'^ 
'^    II  is,  we  i^ould  Ifinagtbe^  ^sclircely  necessary  to  observe,  how'twaiefiif  We 
'Ornate  of  our  Asiatic  dominions  is,  to  those  meii  who  have'  atiy '  tenjdeilcy'& 
'S^^elUid  derangement  r  perhaps  no  exciting  cause  for  complaints  of 'tte'li^iiijre 
ilstt  dfteAer  been  adduced  than  that  of  inordinate  heat  ;*  it  is  partidul^fl^^til^M 
fty  Pinel  in  his  admirable  Treatise  on  Insanity.    Cox,  an  Englisti^'^w^r  oft 
the  same  disease,  and  Dr.  Arnott,  have  fully  testified  the  correctness  of 'tne 
^tihguished  Frenchman's  assumption ;  and  I  am  concerned  to  say,  that  I  have 
myself  witnessed  but  too  many  deplorable  instances  of  madness  amongst  the 
troops  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  to  have  any  doubts  on  this  point.  "^ 
But  perhaps,  of  all  diseases,  that  to  which  the  climate  of  India  proves  mosf 
ungenial  is  terophula;  no  man  with  an  hereditary' right  to  that  affliction  should 
on  any  account  be  sent  to  India,  where  I  have  never  known  one  individual  with 
the  malady  in  his  habit  who  enjoyed  tolerable  health  for  ten  months  together. 
(Mdicrsso  tainted  are  fit  for  nothing  but  lumbering  up  an  hospital ;  and  for  the 
moAt  part,  after  lingering  a  few  years,  burdens  to  themselves,  and  to  the  r^- 
tfie«ts  to  which  they  belong,  fall  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful  and  ravagiq/ 
ulcers.  How  this  baneful  effect  of  a  hot  climate,  upon  persons  so  unfortunatel 
predisposed,  is  best  to  be  accounted  for,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say ;  the  lonjj 
vtate  of  darkness  in  which  we  have  wandered  regarding  the  proximate  cause  o1 
atfk^tions  of  this  nature,  leaves  us  little  more  than  a  conjecture ;  I  have  nfty^t' 
Mlmost  a  conviction,  that  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the  evil  is  a  deficiency  df 
Iroiif  in  the  blood;  a  notion  best  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  advantage  that  lis 
Invariably  derived  firom  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  that  metal  in  strumoilfS 
^Haorders.    This  is,  however,  altogether  unconnected  with  the  efiect  of  climate 
in  sQch  ailments ;  regarding  which,  we  may  so  far  presume,  that  as  laxity  of 
the  solids,  and  a  general  deficiency  of  bodily  vigour,  are  known  to  be  the  con* 
fliftant  concomitants  of  the  complaint,  such  a  condition  will  be  greatly  increased 
in  those  territories  where  the  extreme  heat  is  found  to  enervate  in  no  common 
degree. 

-'  As  to  the  benefit  or  bad  consequences  to  be  looked  for  from  a  residence  in 
Iiw^a  fbr  such  young  men  as  have  a  predisposition  to  consumption,  an  opinionr 
eMMMyt  be  given  with  too  much  caution ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  as  far.  ad' 
etoUsting  recmits  for  our  foreign  dominions  goes,  it  were  certainly  wisest  tp 
tfaire-  nd  person  whatever  of  doubtful  stamina :  one  thing  is  certain,  that' 
dlthotigh  the  malady  in  question  is  to  be  met  with  in  Hindoostan,  it  is  by  n6 
neMiB  so  frequent  there  as  in  Europe.  We  all  have  seen  the  good  often  done 
by  a  speedy  removal  to  a  milder  air  when  this  hydra  first  threatens ;  indeed  a 
ohangej:  of  place,  of  whatever  nature,  would  seem  then  to  have  a  happy 

effect* 

«  Exerting  its  direct  influence  on  the  brain,  in  the  organic  defect  of  which  lies  the  seat  of  the  diseasei 
for  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  (however  hitherto  it  may  have  been  beyond  our  power  to  disMWtf, 
in  every  instance,  the  exact  morbid  condition)  that  any  other  cause  than  a  corporeal  one  can  oJit  toot. 
an  aberration  of  intellect  (see  Halllday's  excellent  work  on  Insanity*  jiut  published). 

t  See  Russel  on  Scropftwfo.— It  wotdd  appear,  by  some  experiments  hitely  nuute  by  Engtehart  of  Oiot* 
tfBfMi,  thattheredcolourof  die  eriior  of  the  blood  it  owing  to  the  iron  it  oovtftiM;  haying  d8ed:|«l|^ 
portionof  the  cnior  of  its  iron  it  became  colourless.  ,,.  .         -;  ^jE  * 

t  I  hare  known  several  persons  with  the  seeds  of  oonfumptkm  in  their  fcipie,  who,  by  a  fkiequent 

change 
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effect.  In  preventing  the  suppuration  of  tubercles,  tberefore,  the  warm  clime 
of  Asia,  we  should  say,  might  be  safely  recommended  ;  for  such,  for  instance, 
as  hare  simply  a  disposition  to  phthisis,  but  on  whom  the  enemy  has  as  yet 
made  no  direct  attack ;  and  more  especially  it  might  be  deemed  eligible  iot 
those  ranks  who  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  exposing  themselves  to  alf 
the  hardships  which,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  the  lower  orders  must  encoun- 
ter in  the  torrid  zone.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  disorder  has  once  made 
a  fatal  breach  in  the  lungs,  alas  !  the  weakness  and  decay  are  infinitely  has- 
tened by  the  enervating  influence  of  excessive  heat,  and  death  soon  ends  tb« 
scene.  Where  the  greatest  risk  lies,  then,  I  shall  not  take  it  upon  me  to  de- 
cide; with  such  facts  in  their  possession,  parents  may.  It  is  a  lamentable 
truth,  that  there  is  but  too  often  merely  a  choice  of  evils  in  this  lower  world, 
in  which  we  are  evidently  destined  in  many  instances  to  be  purified  by  suffering; 
on  such  occasions,  we  can  but  act  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  and 
moral  feeling,  and  wait  with  patience  the  result.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure, 
that  should  we  merit  his  mercy,  the  great  Disposer  of  events  will  settle  all  in 
the  manner  most  essentially  conducive  to  our  ultimate  happiness. 

To  conclude,  I  must  beg  that  it  may  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined,  from 
the  observations  I  have  here  advanced,  than  any  the  slightest  implicatipn  was 
intended  to  bear  reference  to  those  liberal  and  able  men  who  direct  the  affairs 
of  our  Asiatic  possessions.  The  prosperity  of  that  great  branch  of  our  foreign 
empire  well  proves  the  justice  and  humanity  with  which  it  is  governed.  The 
continually  fortunate  termination  of  our  eastern  wars,  and  all  our  other  diffi- 
culties in  that  quarter,  at  a  period  too  when  Europe  trembled  under  the 
scourge  of  the  modern  Attila,  and  down  to  these  later  times,  sufficiently  tes- 
tifies the  talent  which  controlled.  Nor  can  the  smallest  blame  attach  to  the 
authority  which  now  presides  over  the  medical  department  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  passing  of  recruits  for  India :  zeal  and  assiduity  are  there  as 
conspicuous,  as  private  character  is  benevolent  and  estimable.  In  the  mother 
country  the  evil  consequences  were  not  seen,  and  could  only  be  remedied  by 
representations  from  the  distant  territory  in  which  they  were  felt ;  representa- 
tions which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  result,  must  have  been  as  strongly 
urged  as  they  were  speedily  attended  to. 

The  remarks  offered  in  these  pages,  I  could  wish  to  be  regarded  as  altogether 
of  a  general  nature ;  most  of  them  first  occurred  to  me  while  I  was  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  in  medical  charge  of  a 
large  military  station,  which  afforded  me  many  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  certain  effects  of  a  hot  climate  on  the  health  of  soldiers. 

I  have  lately  been  much  gratified  to  learn,  that  many,  nay  all  of  those  inad- 
verteiMiies  which  I  have  touched  on  are  now  happily  corrected  ;  so  that  this 
communication  might  by  some  be  considered  as  superfluous ;  a  friend,  how- 
ever, in  whose  opinion  I  have  much  faith,  seems  disposed  to  think  that  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  and  altogether  independent  of  its  politico-economical 
nature,  it  n»ight  be  a  useful  manual-  for  such  fathers  as  had  sons  for  whom 
they  looked  towards  Hindoostan  as  a  land  of  destination.  I  have,  therefore^ 
in  this  hope,  ventured  to  lay  it  before  the  public ;  closing  all  I  have  to  say  by 
expressing  a  sincere  wish,  that  IiuMa  may  long  shine  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
diadem  of  our  beloved  monarch ;  ever  prosper  as  England's  best  school  for 
all  that  is  noble,  liberal,  and  virtuous. 

Q|iMfe<if  climstei  ^^Ctaatty  succaeded  in  8vertfa«  the  calamity  altof^ther ;  one  of  theae,  and  he  k 
the  only  one  of  his  f  amilv  vrhom  Uie  dlaeaaeYvaa  ^^^axedL,  '«i«a\.«»!l  teturoed  three  different  times  to  India ; 
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TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  works  which  within  the  last  few  years 
have  appeared  on  the  present  state  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  on  the  re- 
lations subsisting  between  them,  no  subject  is  less  understood  in  England. 
Assuredly  modern  tourists  are  not  the  authorities  which  we  should  be  content 
with :  we  look  for  something  more  than  descriptions,  however  animated,  of 
natural  scenery  and  costumes ;  relations,  however  lively,  of  personal  adventures^ 
or  of  anecdotes  every  where  current  and  perhaps  without  foundation;  or 
comparisons,  however  ingenious,  between  the  present  and  ancient  state  of  the 
two  countries.  Nor  do  we  think  that  much  more  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
ambassadors  themselves,  who  from  a  conference  four  or  five  times  a  year  with 
the  Turkish  ministers,  and  an  intimacy  with  none  but  the  interpreters  or 
European  residents,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  much  of  a  power  which 
veils  its  designs  in  the  darkest  obscurity,  and  is  above  all  careful  to  conceal 
them  from  foreigners.  What  we  have  long  wanted  has  been  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  policy  exercised  by  the  conquerors  towards  the  conquered ;  of 
the  feelings,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  both  parties ;  of  the  secret  steps  which 
the  one  has  taken  to  preserve,  the  other  to  subvert,  a  protracted  tyranny ;  and 
rn  a  still  higher  degree,  we  have  wished  for  a  careful  development  of  the 
<;auses  which  led  to  the  present  contest  between  the  followers  of  the  cross 
and  of  the  crescent.  Such  varied  information  could  not  be  hoped  from  any 
foreigner,  however  long  his  residence  in  Turkey,  or  important  the  functions  he 
was  required  to  discharge:  it  could  be  obtained  from  one  only  who,  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  Turkish  and  modern  Greek,  united  a  knowledge  no 
less  accurate  of  the  two  nations ;  who  derived  his  acquaintance  with  affairs, 
not  merely  from  his  intimacy  with  certain  leading  individuals,  but  from  official 
intercourse  with  them ;  who,  in  short,  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  scenes 
which  he  described. 

Well  might  we  have  despaired  of  meeting  with  these  important  requisites  in 
any  individual ;  but  we  rejoice  to  find  that  they  are  at  length  found  in  a  native 
of  Greece,  Jacoraky  Rizo,  who  has  just  published,  in  the  French  language, 
a  sketch  of  modern  Greek  history  from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  that  of 
the  Missolonghi.  As  secretary  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  as  Grand  Postelnik,  or 
chief  minister,  to  the  two  hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  as  united 
by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  noblest  and  most  influential  of  the  Greeks, 
he  has  acquired  information  to  which  scarcely  any  other  person,  whether 
Tinrk  or  Greek,  could  have  gained  access ;  and  from  patriotic  motives  he  haa 
made  public  that  information.  After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  insurrection 
under  his  friend  and  relation  Ypsilanty, — an  insurrection  in  which  be  was  per- 
sonally concerned— he  fled  from  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  remained  some 
time  at  Geneva,  watchit^  with  intense  anxiety  the  progress  of  eventji  id  bis 
native  country,  and  the  effects  produced  by  Christian  sympathy  thronghont 
Europe  in  its  behalf.  There  he  published  a  view  of  modern  Greek  literature, 
a  work  which  has  been  eagerly  received  on  the  Continent ;  and  there  also  he 
composed  his  Precis  de  PHistoire  Moderne  de  la  Grece.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  treatise  that  has  ever  appeared  on  this  subject ;  it  is  iodeed 
the  only  satisfactory  one.  Called  to  accompany  his  friend  Count  CapO'd'Istria 
to  the  classic  shores  of  the  peninsula,  he  had  not  time  to  superkitend  its  pubp 
lication ;.  and  the  duty  devolved  upon  two  editors^  wbo»  perhaps,  have  nai 
dischai^ed  it  exactly  as  he  himself  would  have  done.    We  allude  more  e$f^ 

cially 
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cially  to  some  anecdotes  which  they  have  ventureil  to  suppress,  but  which 
oug^t,  by  all  means,  to  have  been  retained. 

From  this  important  work  of  Rizo's,  and  from  some  other  sources  hitberto 
unknown  to  English  readers,  we  proceed  to  explain  the  general  policy  of  die 
Porte  towards  its  Christian  subjects,  and  the  causes  that  led  to  the  terrible 
conflict  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  raged  amidst  "  the  classic  haunts" 
of  Greece. 

'  After  Mahomet  the  Second  had  taken  Constantinople,  his  policy  induced 
him  to  protect,  instead  of  extirpating,  his  new  subjects.  He  had  indeed fitde 
tp  (ear  from  the  unwarlike  inhabitants  of  the  capital ;  but  he  well  knew  that 
their  co-religionists  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Greece  could  not  easily  be 
subdued  by  force  of  arms ;  and  he  was  willing  to  try  what  efiect  a  certain  de- 
gree of  clemency  would  produce  upon  the  latter.  Besides,  he  contiouaDj 
apprehended  a  crusade  of  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe,  and  he  laboured 
with  equal  zeal  and  success  to  alienate  the  disciples  of  the  eastern  from  those 
of  the  western  church.  He  also  knew  that  where  religious  differences  are  the 
least  striking,  the  greatest  degree  of  animosity  usually  prevails ;  that  his  Greek 
subjects,  oppressed  as  they  were,  might  be  taught  to  regard  even  Mussulnums 
with  less  abhorrence  than  the  schismatic  Latins.  Hence  he  resolved  to  pre- 
serve the  national  church,  and  to  make  it  in  some  measure  dependent  on  him, 
not  merely  for  its  existence,  but  for  its  very  constitution. 

With  the  concurrence  of  some  members  of  the  higher  clergy,  he  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  PatrtkuRoum^  or  Patriarch  of  the  Romans,  Gennadios 
Scholarius,  whose  fanatic  antipathy  against  the  Latins  he  well  knew.  HaWng 
called  the  latter  into  his  presence,  he  caused  him  to  be  invested,  through  the 
vizier,  with  the  caftan^  or  mantle  of  honour,  delivered  with  his  own  hands  the 
pastoral  stafi^  the  symbol  of  the  new  dignity ;  presented  him  with  a  thousand 
ducats,  and  caused  him  to  be  conducted  on  horseback  to  the  patriarchal 
residence,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  and  escorted  by  several  officers  of  the 
Porte,  and  a  regiment  of  Janizaries.  The  same  ceremony  has  always  taken 
place  since  that  period  on  the  installation  of  a  new  patriarch. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  Mahomet,  the  synod,  at  whose  head  is  the  patriarch,  was 
composed  of  ten  archbishops  chosen  by  the  said  primate,  besides  those  of  TTiimhi, 
Cyzicus,  Cbalcedon,  and  Derkos,  who  having  their  thrones  near  Constantinople  ait 
expressly  bound  to  reside  with  the  head  of  their  religion.  The  latter  may  aomctiimi 
increase  the  number  of  members,  but  he  cannot  reduce  them  to  fewer  than  ten.  Ht 
cannot  alone  decide  on  any  general  affair,  vhetber  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  nor  can  ha 
even  nominate  to  any  vacant  see,  without  the  consent  of  the  synod.  He  himself  may 
be  deposed  at  the  instance  of  that  synod,  and  of  the  secular  clergy.  When  ^^'rfftfrlM 
wift  their  patriarch,  they  meet  together,  draw  up  a  memorial,  in  which  tbcj  flopose 
their  complaints,  and  to  which  they  fix  their  seals:  they  present  it  to  the  Bofti^  aad 
demand  the  deposition  of  their  superior.  The  Sultan  immediately  complies :  he  aa* 
joins  the  synod  to  choose  a  new  head,  whose  election  he  confirms  by  a  document  writtn 
with  his  own  hand :  the  foUowiug  day  the  new  patriarch  is  installed  by  the  ceremooy  of 
the  cr^an.  The  Porte  never  deposes  him  unless  it  be  on  the  accusation^  whether  true  er 
ftlse,  of  high  treason.— ^u/.  Mod. 

In  private  matters  the  patriarch  may  present  petitions  in  his  own  iwine  to 
the  Porte;  but  when  the  higher  dignities  of  the  church  are  to  be  filled  op»  Im 
must,  in  conjunction  with  the  synod,  petition  the  government  for  the  6«r«fr, 
or,  mandates,  necessary  to  confirm  the  appointment.  The  patriarch  and  the 
archbishops  are  compelled  to  pay  annually  into  the  nnperial  treasury  95,001 
Trtridsh^piastref.    This  is  styled  a  present,  though  as  obligatory  as  the  b«- 

'""*•    ■  nevotenei 
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nevoUnee  of  bur  own  aii&^ore*  He  has  a  certain  juriiB^ction  in  bvil  affk^v: 
he  takes  cognizance  not  only  of  wills,  legacies,  marriages^  divorc^  Sec,  hat 
even  of  small  tbefls,  and  other  minor  offences  committed  by  the  members  of 
his  church.  He  holds  his  court  in  his  own  house,  and  his  decisions  are  con*, 
syidcred  valid  even  when  a  Turk  and  a  Greek  are  the  litigating  parties.  He 
cannot,  of  his  own  authority,  sentence  to  banishment :  in  that  case  he  me* 
iporializcs  the  Porte,  and  the  obnoxious  individual  is  conducted  by  the  military 
fp  the  place  of  exile ;  nor  can  the  latter  be  recalled  without  his  consent.  He 
has  a  prison,  io  which  he  can  consign  any  Greek,  lay  or  clerical,  who  has 
c6/nmitted  a  crime ;  or  he  can  remove  the  delinquent  to  the  gallies,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  government ;  nor  can  the  latter  annul  his  sentence. 
Since  the  destruction  of  the  Janizaries,  a  body  of  whom  formerly  attende4 
him,  he  has  a  number  of  regular  troops  at  his  disposal,  who  implicitly  obey 
his  commands.  These  are  his  ministers  of  justice,  who  in  some  respects 
possess  privileges  not  granted  to  their  comrades  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  Porte. 

Such  are  the  privileges  which  the  patriarchs  have  possessed,  and  which  at 
first  sight  appear  far  fVom  inconsiderable ;  but  they  are  rendered  comparatively 
nugatory,  we  are  told,  by  the  vexations  to  which  the  primate  is  subjected. 
He  may  at  any  moment  be  deposed  on  pretence  of  high  treason;  nor  will 
pretexts  for  the  charge  be  wanting,  in  a  country  where  the  grand  vizier  receives 
firom  every  new  patriarch  100,000  piastres.  And  it  is  said  that  many  of  his 
privileges  are  taken  from  him,  and  not  returned  without  a  considerable  fine. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  power  of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  hit 
synod,  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  were  long  satisfied  with  the  apparent 
authority  he  possessed.  They  regarded  his  spiritual  throne  as  **  the  ark  of 
their  safety."  They  saw  their  worship  not  only  tolerated,  but  protected  both  iv 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  their  numerous  monasteries  r^;arded  with  something 
li&fe  reverence  by  the  superstitious  Mussulmans : 

TThey  (the  Turks)  repeat  the  names  of  the  saints  to  whom  religious  houses  are  dedi- 
cated, and  consider  them  as  the  sacred  retreats  of  men  detached  from  the  world,  and 
dflletipi«3  in  At  worship  of  Ood.  In  thii  respect  they  imitate  the  Saracens.  Moolla 
liMVkHir,  one  of  Uie  greatest  of  the  Islamite  saints,  was  the  intimate  fHend  of  a' 
OhriaCian  monk :  on  his  demise,  he  ordered  tlie  tomb  of  the  latter  to  be  placed  by  hi^ 
M^  in  ft  tskitf  or  religious  bouse  of  the  Mahometans,  which  is  the  most  famous  in 
Itmitmvh'  Both  tombs  still  exist  in  the  same  house,  the  sheik f  or  abbot,  of  which  girds 
lM  stiHans  with  the  sword  on  their  accession  to  the  throne.— /6if/. 

i-Tl^  Mahonetanshave  also  their  monks,  the  derviskety  who  are  dirided' 
latQi  dicvefBl  damea.  Thus  *'  the  Moolevu  are  materialists  in  their  creed ;  the 
B^ht^Mi  honour  Christ  and  the  twelve  apostles  f  the  Zerrins  revereoee  the 
Vii^Hi."  And'  tfacNigh  the  Mahometan  religion  entertains  little  respect  for 
MKMtien  f  though  it  does  not  allow  them  even  in  Paradise  the  smallest  stream' 
df  iMtiey,  while  to  the  men  it  insures  whole  rivers  of  delight ;  though  it  pro- 
MbTes-thetn  firom  entering  into  the  religious  orders,  yet  its  professors  pay  great 
respect  to  Christian  nuns : 

<'Ia  1818  (Miys  Rizo),  when  I  was  In  the  service  of  the  Ottoman  ministry,  I  was 
directed  to  txanalute  into  Turkish  two  memorials,  the  one  addressed  to  the  reigning 
Sultan,  tbt  olber  to  his  fiivourite  mintttar  HaUt  Effendi,  both  Hmn  the  nuns  of  a 
oortvent  situated  in  tlie-  territories  of  Genoa.  In  both  thty  reprasentod  the  qioliatioB  of 
their  power  by  the  Freodi  vepublicans,  and  besought  liit  noK  retigkui  highnoii  (m 
UoMtUm  ifii'pieusii)  }o  send  them  as  a  prwent  three  Turkey  oupfts,  thf  inl  grtnip'tha'. 
»^nd  blue,  the  third  roso-coTour,  to  cover  the  pavement  of  their  temple.  In  return, 
'AiiaticJounu\oi..25.lio.\50.         5  E  they 
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tbey  promked  to  pray  God  for  the  prosperitjr;  the  -glory,  and  the  betiltb  of  the  Grand 
Seignior.     The  request  was  prompcly  granted. 

The  GreBks  of  the  more  mountainous  districts  had  also  many  temporal 
privileges  which  they  wrested  from  the  fear  or  the  policy  of  their  rulers.  The 
greatest  of  them  was  the  nomination  of  captains  {armatoles,  or  men  at  arms) 
from  members  of  their  own  body,  to  defend  their  respective  districts  against 
any  hostile  force,  as  well  as  to  maintain  internal  order.  The  influence  which 
this  body  has  exercised,  and  still  exercises,  on  Greece,  is  great ;  we  give  the 
account  of  its  origin  in  the  words  of  Rizo : 

The  first  sultans  who  undertook  the  conquest  of  Acamania,  Epirus,  and  Albania, 
were  constrained,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  those  provinces,  to  grant  them 
several  privileges.     Their  inaccessible  mountains,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  extent  of  their  maritime  coasts,  their  proximity  to  the  Venetian  territories,  from 
which  supplies  of  every  description  could  easily  be  drawn,  rendered  these  countries 
formidable  to  the  Ottoman  government.     Mount  Agrapba,  the  natural  bulwark  of 
Epirus,  was  the  first  country  that  obtained  by  treaty  the  privilege  of  having  a  captain 
mnd  a  sufficient  numt>er  of  soldiers  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  towns  and  villages  which  lie  around  the  sides  and  base  of  that  almost  per- 
pendicular hill.     From  the  time  of  Amurath  the  Second  the  inhabitants  obtained  the 
right  of  tw4>  YOtes  out  of  three  in  the  administration  of  their  civil  affairs.     The  Cadi, 
or  Mussulman  judge,  had  the  first,  their  archbishop  the  second,  and  their  captain  the 
third ;  and  this  regulation  subsisted  unto  Ae  time  of  Ali  Pacha.     The  example  of 
Mount  Agrapha  was  subsequently  followed  by  all  the  provinces  of  continental  Greece, 
from  Albania  to  Macedonia,  by  the  Peloponnesus  and  Eubcea.     Tlie  first  captain  of 
Mount  Olympus,  acknowledged  and  authorized  as  such  by  the  Turkish  government 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  Cara-Michali.     These  heads  of  the 
Greek  militia  were  called  armatoles  by  the  Turks,  and  captains  ^y  their  countrymen. 
Their  soldiers  were  named  paUicares,   or  courageous,  and  their  aide»de-camp  proto- 
palUcare,  or  the  first  of  the  courageous.     Each  of  these  captains  was  furnished  with  a 
dSff^^fOMt  in  virtue  of  which  he  exercised  his  two-fold  duties.     Hiere  were  also  military 
chiefs,  who  were  not  acknowledged  by  the  government,  who  continued  to  subsist  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  and  who  were  considered  as  leaders  of  banditti.     But  all,  whether 
officially  acknowledged  or  net,  were  bound  together  by  the  tie  of  common  defence  and 
common  interest.     Many  of  them,  through  their  bravery,  acquired  so  much  power  that, 
though  persecuted  and  depressed  by  the  pachas,  they  continued  by  force  the  exercise  oC 
their  functions.     Such,  among  others,  was  Androutzo,  the  father  of  Odysseus,  who  aft 
the  head  of  two  hundred  pallicares,  jsword  in  hand,  traversed  the  whole  Peloponnesus  from 
Maina  to  Vostitza,  and  who  was  often  compelled  to  maintain  three  bloody  battles  daily 
with  the  numerous  bands  of  Turkish  soldiers  opposed  to  his  march. 
i   After  the  conquest  of  Epirus  and  Albania,  the  Ottoman  government,  according  to 
ks  usual  custom,  left  a  number  of  regular  troops  to  guard  the  new  possessions  :  to 
diese  troops  were  distributed  lands  held  by  military  tenure.     They  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  coasts,  the  principal  towns,  and  the  open  country.     Ere  long  they  mixed  with 
the  conquered  inhabitants,  whose  manners,  customs,  and  even  language,  they  adopted, 
80  that  at  length  they  became  a  sort  of  Creoles,  between  Christianity  and  Mahoraetanism ; 
or  if  they  professed  the  latter  it  was  only  as  a  means  of  obtaining  higher  promotion. 
But  a  numerous  and  warlike  population  inhabited  the  fastnesses  of  these  raountalnous 
provinces.     The  Turkish  government  did  not  interfere  with  them  ;  indeed  the  first  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet  had  too  much  to  do  in  appeasing  domestic  troubles  to  think  of 
subduing  them.     Bajazet  was  occupied  with  the  rival  claims  of  his  brother  Zidzim. 
Selim  I.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  had  to  struggle  with  brothers  also,  who 
aspired  to  the  supreme  power ;  and  when  freed  from  that  struggle,  he  marched  against 
the  Pernans  and  Mamelukes.     His  son   Soliman   warred  with   Hungary,  Austria, 
Venice,  and  the  ktiights  of  St.  John,  from  whom  he  wrested  the  isle  of  Rhodes. 
During  this  period,  and  w\\i\e  Ibmce,  1^\A^«c\9i,  wrjSl  ^W«w  n*«^  \%bA  H<«&te  by  the 
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-Christian  or  the  Turkish  armies,  Albania, EpiruS)  and  AcBmam%  being  far  homihs^sem^ 
of  war,  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  increased  rapidly  in  strength.  Of  al>the  Muflsulm&lfs 
who  possessed  military  fiefs,  the  first  who  shewed  a  spirit  for  insubordinatiQn»  a. conse- 
quence resulting  from  the  feudal  system,  were  the  feudatory  lords  of  Epirus  apd  Al- 
bania. From  their  original  establishment  in  those  countries  they  took  deep  root  in 
them,  so  that  the  Ottoman  government  was  constrained  to  act  towards  them  with 
caution,  and  foreign  pachas  were  seldom  nominated  to  govern  tliem.  Hence  there 
existed  between  these  Mahometan  lords  and  the  Porte  a  degree  of  mutual  di^rii^t, 
and  even  animosity,  which  was  of  great  service  to  the  Greek  inhabitants :  their  in- 
stallation of  captains  became  more  and  more  secure;  the  mountaineers  were  s^ldoih 
molested  in  their  retreats ;  and  the  commercial  industry  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  grew  more  and  more  successful.  .* 

From  the  origin  of  their  conquests  in  Thessaly,  the  Turks  established  in  the-  Fi»t 
plains  watered  by  the  Peneus  a  Mahometan  colony  from  Iconium  and  oilier  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor  :  this  colony  still  bears  the  name  of  Coniari.  The  new  settlers,  entirelf 
devoted  to  the  principal  pursuits  of  agriculture,  soon  incurred  the  contempt  of  their 
warlike  neighbours,  who  robbed  Uiem  with  impunity.  The  Porte  ttien  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  confide  the  guarding  of  the  defiles  to  the  neighbouring  pachas.  But  as  the 
latter  could  not  reduce  the  numerous  bands  of  Mahometan  and  Christian  robbers,  who 
made  frequent  incursions  into  the  plains,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  vigilant  couraga 
of  the  armatoles,  or  Greek  captains,  each  of  whom  headed  a  certain  number  of  armed 
men,  and  was  supported  by  the  district  which  he  defended. 

,  Thus  this  Greek  militia  continued  to  be  favoured  by  the  government,  which-  was  40 
far  from  taking  umbrage  at  it,  that  the  hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were 
authorized  to  form  their  body  guard,  and  that  of  the  principalities,  from  the  saine 
institution  ;  the  members  were  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Albanians.  It  wm 
this  Christian  guard  which  escorted  them  from  Constantinople  to  Bucharest  or  Jassy : 
these  were  the  soldiers  who,  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  Ypsilanty  in  Moldavia,  first 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection ;  these  were  the  soldiers  who,  when  the  reignia^ 
sultan  declared  Ali  Pacha  a  rebel,  received  from  the  Porte  the  concession'  of  many  new 
privileges;  who  were  considered  important  enough  to  be  courted  by  both  conteadin^ 
parties. 

But  the  mountainous  districts  of  Greece  were  not  the  only  parts  where  the 
Dative  inhabitants  rose  to  consideration  and  power :  in  the  very  capitfal  bt'ifih 
empire  they  began  to  fill  some  high  posts.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is 
that  of  grand  interpreter  to  the  Porte,  a  dignity  to  which  Panajotaky  was  the 
first  Greek  ever  raised.  This  was  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  seventeent]^ 
century,  a  period  ever  memorable  to  his  countrymen ;  for  since  that  time  tb^ 
office  has  been  restricted  to  Greeks  alone.  Panajotaky  owed  his  elevation 
chiefly  to  his  varied  talents,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  favour  of 
the  then  vizier,  Kiuprooly  Mehmed.  So  great  was  the  consideration  in  which 
he  was  held,  that  he  one  day  ventured  to  dispute  with  a  Mahometan  doctor  oil 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  too  not  in  private,  but  before  the 
vizier  himself,  and  many  ulemas.  He  was  succeeded  in  this  high  dignity  by 
Alexander  Mavrocordato,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  negociators  at  Carlowitz.* 
On  that  occasion,  the  latter  rendered  such  service  to  the  Porte  that  he  wak 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  Confidant  of  the  Secrets  of  the  Empire,  a  title  which, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  insurrection,  was  preserved  in  the  di- 
ploma of  every  interpreter. 

This 

*  This  Mavrocordato  had  studied  as  physician  hi  the  imiversities  of  Padua  and  Bolo^a,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  doctrine  then  recently  broached,— the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  TtttMr 
were  not  a  littie  puzzled  to  conceive  how  simple  pulsations  could  prove  the  existence  of  cUBcatts  not 
apparent  to  the  eye,  and  they  accused  our  doctor  of  sorcery.  To  prevent  serious  conseq^iences^  Mav- 
rocordato published  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  both  in  Greek  and  Turklshj  a  step  which  served  not  oai^ 
to  hif  rcnaplete  vindication,  but  t<y  his  future  promotion.  "'      v  '  ^"V^- 
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"But  dignity  wm  soleranlj  prabiliHed  to  Jews  and  Armeaiii»  by  cuccfssive  edicts  aT 
the  rahans.  The  0Bcretar}'-iiiterp?ettr  was  regarded  by  the  government  as  a  membtr 
of  the  ministry)  and  he  was  attached  to  the  office  of  reis-efifendi|  or  minister  of  forei^ 
affairs.  His  most  important  privileges  consisted  in  the  exemption  from  tribute  notonljr 
of  himself,  but  of  his  sons,  and  twenty  persons  in  his  suite ;  in  paying  no  duty  on  the 
importation  of  articles  intended  for  his  own  consumption  ;  in  being  subject  to  no  other 
tribunal  than  the  supreme  court  of  the  visier ;  in  appearing  in  state  like  the  Turkidi 
minister  oa  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  surrounded  by  four  pages  in  livery ;  and  in 
being  allowed  to  ransom  Georgian  slaves,  on  the  pretence  that  he  required  them  for  Us 
service,  but  in  reality  to  save  Uiem  from  apostecy,  and  set  them  free.  Formerly  these 
slaves  were  allowed  on]y  to  Mahometans,  but  the  privilege  in  question  was  demaodad 
and  obtained  by  Panigotaky. 

The  Greeks  were  also  appointed  by  the  Porte  to  the  offices  of  consuls, 
-vice-consuls,  charg^s-d'affaires,  and  secretaries,  or  rather  interpreters,  to  the 
few  Turkish  embassies  despatched  to  the  other  European  courts.  These  were 
offices  for  which  the  Turks  were  little  adapted,  and  to  which  indeed  tbey  were 
9trQng\y  in4isposed.  They  considered  their  mission  as  no  better  than  a  tem- 
porary banishment ;  and  during  the  short  period  of  their  absence  they  sighed 
for  their  return.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  effected  so  little  good,  and 
tliat  they  returned  as  ignorant  as  they  went.* 

But  tho  most  elevated,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  influential,  of  the 
dignities  to  which  the  Greeks  alone  were  appointed,  are  the  governments  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  post  is  not  hereditary,  nor  conferred  for  any 
definite  term :  he  who  holds  it  may  at  any  time  be  displaced  to  make  room  for 
a  successor ;  and  as  every  new  hospodar  is  compelled  to  pay  a  certain  sum  by 
way  of  gratuity  to  the  vizier,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  frequent  changes 
take  place  in  the  persons  appointed  over  those  provinces.  The  dragoman,  or 
grand-interpreter,  is  usually  the  man  on  whom  that  appointment  falls ;  and 
for  that  reason  be  was  considered  the  hospodar  presumptive  ;  but  sometimes 
the  deposed  hospodar  was  re-called  to  his  former  dignity. 

Some  of  the  islands  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  such  as  the  Cyclades  and 
the  •  Sporades,  had  also  peculiar  privileges,  which  they  enjoyed  from  their 
subjection,  or  rather  capitulation,  to  the  Porte.  Their  inhabitants,  the  best 
sailors  in  those  seas,  the  most  hardy  and  enterprizing,  were  greatly  wanted 
to  oppose  the  maritime  ascendancy  of  the  Venetians ;  and  they  accordingly 
insisted  on  terms  exceedingly  advantageous.  Thus  they  admitted  no  Mussul- 
man governor  nor  judge;  no  Mahometan  whatever  was  permitted  to  land; 
they  were  governed  by  their  ancient  laws ;  were  permitted  to  have  bells,  to 
build  churches  and  monasteries,  to  appoint  their  rulers,  both  civil  and  eccle* 
i^astical.  They  were,  however,  compelled  to  pay  a  certain  sum  annually  to 
the  Capudan  Pacha,  or  grand  admiral  of  the  empire,  on  whom,  as  their 
f(Midal  lord,  they  more  immediately  depended.  Several  districts  also  of  Con- 
tinental Greece  were  considered  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the  female  branches 
of  the  reigning  family,  or  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire :  hence,  as 
th«y  were  under  the  special  protection  of  some  powerful  head,  they  had 
privileges  denied  to  others.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  districts  whose 

revenues 

•  la  ITM  iViftuf  Aglia  Efflendi  was  ambassad<»  to  our  court.  "  On  hb  return  to  Constantinople  he 
was  «e4,ei  «hst  fttmarkahle  thing  he  had  seen  in  England.  '  The  famous  House  of  Commons,'  re- 
jfAieA  h6»  wnk  IH«  mwt  sovereign  contempt,  '  is  only  an  assembly  of  insolent  fellows,  and  everlastli« 
^t«n :  m*««»  4M  t  MM  liny  thing  so  low.  But  I  have  seen  in  London  something  really  stxikinftr* 
^ito  ivOfO)^  "dt  AdiuirAUiiu.* "  The  reader  will  be  at  some  loss  to  guess  what  had  so  powerfully 
excited  dihi  )MMA.Vm  \  «X\A  \\«  viVU  uot  be  a  llUle  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  the  dexterity  with 
^fM^  h  witjS^^V*^ ^^>^ <*^^^^«  «t«x\«i?»%xi«^  \.7»o  tai\A\ 
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teresmes  irere  >pp?roprS»ied  to  certain-  gk'eat  jaosques,  or  to  the  cities  of 
M6€ca  and  MecKmt :  tliey  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  chief  of  tiM 
bl«ck  teunuchs,  whose  chcity  it  was  to  secure  them  in  the  enjoynent  of  their 
i^hts. 

But  if  particular  priTiIeges  were  granted  to  Certain  Greeks,  and  even  to 
certain  islands  and  districts,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  unquestionably 
sutgect  to  many  Tcxations,  to  many  galling  humifiations,  to  many  arintrary 
impositions  and  tyrannical  acts  on  the  part  of  the  local  governors.  Hence, 
when  the  victories  of  Russia  showed  the  weakness  of  the  Porte,  they  b^gaii 
lo :  look  forward  to  their  possible,  if  not  their  speedy  dieliverance  from  the 
yoke  of  the  infidel.  That  weakness  was  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  sultans,  who,  jealously  excluded  during  their  minority 
from  the  public  administration, — ^no  longer  permitted  to  cominand  armies,  or 
govern  provinces,  but  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  society  until  theif 
accession  to  the  throne,  knew  less  of  life,  and  of  the  duties  annexed  to  their 
elevation,  than  the  lowest  dervishes  in  their  dominions.  All  discipline,  too, 
was  disregarded  by  the  troops ;  and  Mustapha  III.  found  that  his  7(K),00<^ 
soldiers,  and  his  own  pompous  appellation  of  Shah-in^Skah,  or  king  of  kings^ 
were  but  a  poor  defence  against  the  thunder  of  the  Russian  legions. 

Catherine  was  the  first  who  effectually  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Turks. 
Her  successes,  her  declared  partiality  for  the  Greeks,  her  manifestoes,  and 
especially  the  appearance  of  her  fleet  in  the  Egean  Sea  in  1770,  produced  a 
powerful  sensation  throughout  the  peninsula.  Several  districts  openly  re* 
▼olted,  aad  raised  the  standard  of  liberty ;  but  the  irruption  of  the  Albanian^ 
and  the  peace  which  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  purchased  from  the  empress; 
annihilated  for  a  time  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  and  led  them  exposed  to  the 
▼engeance  of  the  Porte.  An  expedition  against  them  was  undertaken  into  the 
peninsula;  but  though  numbers  were  massacred,  less  mischief  was  done  thati 
had  been  feared.  The  Turkish  general  was  induced  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
chiefly  on  the  Albanian  robbers ;  and  the  old  prince  Ypsilanty  at  Constanti-^ 
nople  was  successful  enough  with  the  vizier  to  intercede  for  a  mitigation  of 
punishment  with  respect  to  the  nation  in  general.  Tliis  was  not  so  difficult  to 
be  obtmned,  as  the  Sultan  found  too  much  severity  would  induce  the  Greeks 
to  migrate  into  Russia,  and  he  had  also,  it  is  said,  a  private  motive  for 
clemency. 

Ii^  the  massacres  of  the  Peloponnesus,  among  the  slaves  chosen  for  the  seraglio  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Greek  secular  priest :  her  beauty  so  charmed  the  Sultan  that  he  be- 
came deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  promoted  her  to  the  rank  of  cadin,  or  wife.  Hie 
priest,  unhappy  at  his  bereavement,  went  to  Constantinople  to  claim  her  deliverance. 
He  addressed  himself  to  Demetrius  Skanary,  a  native  of  Scio,  and  banker  of  the 
l^ultana  Asma,  the  ^ster  of  Abdul  Hamid,  and  begged  his  interference.  '<  My  good 
ff£^er,**  replied  Skanary,  **  if  you  value  your  head,  take  these  two  thousand  piastre^ 
ted  itastautly  leave  Constantinople."  The  old  man  followed  the  advice,  and  his 
daugliter  reinained  in  the  Sultan's  power.  Doubtless  she  used  her  influence  to  dkspoae 
her  consort  to  mildness  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  Peleponaesus,  siooe  their  revolt  did 
BfOt  dmw  forth  the  whole  force  of  his  anger. — Rizo. 

After  the  treaty  at  Cainardza  in  Bulgaria,  the  Russians  were  for  some  time 
all  powerful  at  the  Porte :  yet  the  cession  of  the  Crimea  weighed  heavily  on 
the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  renew  the  war. 
That  war,  however,  according  to  Rizo,  was  not  owing  either  to  Russia  or 
England :  he  smiles  at  the  ingenious  motives  which  historians  have  assigned  as 
the  cause,  and  declares  that  it  was  owing  to  nothit^g  mote  \3^«^  ^  c^vneba!^ 
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intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  vizier.  That  personage  entertained  ^  mortal  hatred 
against  the  favourites  of  the  Sultan.  Ho  had  often  endeavoured. to  rcmo¥« 
them  from  the  capital  by  nominating  them  to  pachalics  with  three  tails;  but 
they  always  contrived,  under  favour  of  his  highness,  to  remain  in  the  ministry, 
and  to  thwart  the  designs  of  their  enemy.  Knowing  that  if  his  authority  was 
not  supreme  in  the  capital,  it  would  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  YussuC 
Pacha  wished  for  a  war  with  Russia,  that  he  might  command  the  attendance 
of  his  two  rivals,  and  hit  on  some  excuse  for  beheading  them  in  the  camp. 
Hence  he  laboured  with  all  his  might  to  bring  about  a  rupture,  and  prevailed 
on  the  Grand  Admural  Hassan  Pacha  to  join  his  party  :  the  uleroas  and  tb« 
Janizaries  were  brought  over,  and  the  timid  Sultan  was  at  length  frightened 
into  a  war.  Wishing,  however,  to  save  the  two  favourites,  especially  his 
son-in-law  Nasify,  he  stooped  to  intercede  for  both,  and  even  sent  his  daughter 
to  sue  for  the  life  of  her  husband  1 

•  Not  only  had  the  Porte  to  contend  with  Russia,  but  Austria  also  declared 
war.  No  wonder  that  the  campaign  of  1786  and  the  following  years  was  so 
fatal  to  the  former.  The  Turkish  soldiers  had  boasted  that  they  would  march 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  bring  Catherine  to  bend  before  their  Sultan ;  but  when 
the  dreadful  collision  took  place,  they  changed  their  tune :  they  represented 
their  enemies  as  giants,  invulnerable,  and  thunder-bearers.*  The  Janizaries 
were  so  reduced,  that  a  tenth  part  only,  and  these  unarmed,  and  covered  with 
rags,  returned  to  Constantinople,  heartily  cursing  both  Catherine  and  Abdul 
Hamid.  The  ministers  of  the  Sultan  durst  not  acquaint  him  with  .the  Ct^i 
extetit  of  the  national  losses:  when  the  fortress  of  Oczakow  was  taken  by 
assault'  they  told  him  that  the  enemy  had  only  taken  LUtle,  not  Grcai 
O^akow. 

'  Abdul  Haipid  believed  the  gross  lie ;  but  one  day  as  he  was  passing  incogtiiio  aloi^ 
the  street,  he  met  a  soldier  from  that  important  fortress  who  was  so  maimed  as  ta  bfl . 
obliged  to  crawl  on  all  fours,  begging  for  bread.  The  latter  knew  the  emperor,. and 
in  his  despair  be  seized  the  bridle,  and  cried  out :  "  Most  mighty  Sultan,  I  have  been 
wounded  at  the  storming  of  Oczakow,  while  fighting  for  religion  and  for  thee;  and 
now  no  man  pities  me;  I  am  dying  of  hunger."— <'  So  thou  wast  wounded  at  the 
taking  of  Little  Oczakow  ?**  demanded  the  Sultan.  **  What  says  thy  Highness  ?  there 
is  no  Great  and  Little  Oczakow  ;  there  is  only  one  of  that  name,  and  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  misbelieving  Russians.*'  The  Sultan  was  so  enraged  at  being  made  the 
dupe  of  his  ministers,  that  he  immediately  exiled  some,  and  beheaded  the  rest. 

During  this  contest,  some  of  the  Greek  captains  made  frequent  incursions 
into  the  plains  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  harassed  the  Ottoman  troops  by. . 
their  desultory  and  irregular  mode  of  warfare.  When  Selim  IH.  succeedea 
Abdul  Hamid  in  1789,  he  found  that  he  had  serious  difficulties  to  conteqi)  , 
with  ;  a  partial  insurrection  in  Greece,  and  two  haughty  powers  breathing  bis 
destruction :  besides  the  Egean  Sea,  all  the  maritime  coasts  of  his  empire 
were  infested  by  pirates.  That  monarch  had  a  mind  strong  by  nature,  but 
utterly  unfit  for  presiding  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  Called  from  the  slumbers  of 
the  seraglio  f  to  conduct  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  the  stormy  sea  into 

which 

•  In  the  time  of  Catherhie  the  very  name  of  Russian  was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  Turks.  We  axe 
told  that  when  a  quarrel  once  broke  out  between  two  regiments  of  Janizaries,  which  lasted  Uiree  whole 
days,  and  could  not  be  appeased  either  by  the  Aga  or  the  vizier,  the  Sultan  ordered  that  a  Russian  My 
shottM  be  thrown  between  thfe  contending  parties.  Both  immediately  retired,  in  equal  alarm  and  dismay. 
Well  might  Ismael  Bey,  the  Turkish  minister,  say  that  for  a  centiuTr  the  Ottoman  power  resembled 
asnulF-box  onuunented  with  ricli  brUliants,  which  contahied  only  filth— that  Russia  had  taken  qfftite  IM. 

t  From  Odunaa  to  Soliman  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  sultans  lived  free,  ctHumanded  armies*  and 
go\'enMd  provinces ;  \ml  thell  trecWLenl  tevo\t&  VcvdAxceaL  \2ne  ¥qx1«  \o  ado^t  a  strange  expedient.    It  was    ■ 
reaotved  that  the  tucccssoi  to' the  Haone  &\io>M  '\Qe»  t»a.  >}cv&  \^<^««x  oi  >^<&  '^vWax^v.  «(nv&,\M.<.  <^  his  -..- 
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which  it  had  been  dmen,  he  learned  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  enemies  to 
oppose :  yet  he  resolved  not  to  shrink  f):om  the  contest ;  he  often  asserted  that 
he  would  take  full  vengeance  on  all,  that  the  crescent  should  ride  triumphant 
over  the  cross.  His  measures  for  prosecuting  the  war  were  vigorous,  and  his 
preparations  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  yet  defeat  succeeded  defeat.  Belgrade, 
and  all  Servia,  yielded  to  the  Austrians ;  Ismailow  fell  tQ  the  Russians.  Tfao 
Ottoman  pride  then  gave  way;  peace  was  sued  for,  and  ratified  by  the  con- 
tending parties  in  179^.  To  Russia  great  sacrifices  were  made:  but  aa 
Austria  was  about  to  war  with  France,  she  was  satisfied  with  fewer  conces- 
sions. The  domineering  tone  of  the  former  country  now  became  louder  than 
ever:  her  consuls  and  vice-consuls  were  scattered  over  the  Levant;  and  her 
flag  was  held  in  so  much  respect,  that  it  served  as  a  protection  to  every  vessel 
which  unfurled  it,  whatever  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belonged. 

The  excess  committed  by  the  Janizaries,  who  were  dreaded  only  at  home, 
and  who  were  considered  as  the  authors  of  the  late  disasters,  rendered  the 
Turkish  ministers  anxious  to  supplant  them  by  the  establishment  of  regular 
troops.  Accident  favoured  their  views.  Mustapha  III.,  the  predecessor  of 
Abdul  Hamid,  had  perceived  that  regular  troops  only  could  make  head  against 
Suropean  armies,  and  he  would  have  adopted  a  more  improved  discipline  had 
not  death  prevented  him.  Selim,  while  in  his  hermitage,  could  know  nothing 
of  what  his  father  designed ;  but  after  his  accession,  having  one  day  entered 
into  the  imperial  treasury,  he  discovered  three  volumes  of  Vauban,  and  on 
liiem  a  slip  of  paper  with  these  words,  evidently  intended  as  a  memorandum, 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Mustapha :  '*  Let  these  books  be  translated,  and  the 
system  they  teach  be  put  into  practice."  (The  first  volume  related  to  the  siege 
of  fortresses,  the  second  to  their  defence,  and  the  third  to  military  tactics  in 
general.)  Selim,  on  leaving  the  apartment,  met  his  physician,  and  inquired 
whether  the  latter  knew  any  Greek  capable  of  translating  the  volumes.  The 
pfhysician  immediately  named  his'friend  Prince  Constantine  Ypsilanty,  who  was 
accordingly  engaged  to  enter  on  the  task.  He  was  assisted  by  his  cousin,  the 
hospodar  Carazza.  In  a  year  the  book  Was  translated :  it  was  soon  printed  ; 
copies  of  it  were  sent  to  all  the  commanders  of  fortresses  in  the  empire;  and 
regular  troops  ordered  every  where  to  be  formed.  In  thb  great  undertaking 
the  Porte  was  much  encouraged  by  Austria,  through  the  Ottoman  ambas- 
sador, who,  in  I7d3,  resided  at  Vienna,  and  who  transmitted  to  his  govern*^ 
ment  all  the  information  likely  to  prove  useful  in  its  accomplishment. 

While  this  important  innovation  was  carrying  into  effect,  the  Grand  Admiral, 
Hussein  Pacha,  was  attempting  the  reformation  of  the  Turkish  marine.  He 
manned  his  vessels  with  the  most  experienced  Greek  sailors,  especially  from 
Hydra,  Spezzia,  and  Ipsara.  To  these  islands  he  granted  new  and  valuable 
privileges ;  permitted  them  to  trade  to  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  un- 
shackled by  Turkish  vexations ;  and  conferred  extraordinary  rewards  on  every 
sailor  who  distinguished  himself  either  by  courage  or  dexterity. 

But  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Janizaries  would  tamely  see  themselves 

supplanted 

nephews,  the  son  never  succeeding  except  in  default  of  tlie  collateral  heir.  Hence,  on  the  death  of 
the  emperor,  the  sons  are  a)l  imprisoned,  and  the  nephew  has  them  all  at  his  mercy.  They  never 
appear  in  public  after  their  early  iniftocy. 

In  the  out-recesses  of  the  seraglio  is  a  vast  garden  surrounded  by  walls  as  high  as  Turkish  jetloiuv  (an 
raise  them .  In  the  centre  is  a  palace,  the  residence  of  illustrious  slaves,  and  another  equity  isoUted«  wbkh  >  .'• 
is  the  abode  of  the  heirs  to  the  throne.  Each  of  the  latter  has  a  separate  apartment ;  be  •ees.ao  one  bat 
a  few  slaves  attached  to  his  service.  If  the  presumptive  heir  have  children  during  hit  conflnmnmt,  ^bej 
are  strangled  at  their  birth.  Each  Shah  Zadeh,  or  -^Jf  -^  **■  '"-^  Tinfl  ^ls  a^ent  at  the  Pcgte  to  iBtM* 
act  his  private  aflkirs.    This  agent  It  chosen  by  they      '  H^rd.    H^  it  • 

not  allowed  to  see  the  heirs»  nor  to  correspond  wf  \  ,  ; .  .  Iiief  of  the 

black  eunuchs. 
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ttipplanted  by  the  new  troops :  they  raised  a  cry  (^  ezecriitBon,  not  hi  Con- 
stanthiople  only,  but  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  uideed  throagboat  the 
empire,  agunst  the  new  order  of  things.  The  pachas  of  the  respectiTe  pro- 
Tinces,  seeing  the  increasing  disaffection,  took  care  to  espouse  the  cause  -of 
the  Janizaries,  who  were  also  favoured  by  the  ulemas,  in  the  hope  that  they 
should  ultimately  be  enabled  to  wrest  their  independence  from  the  Sultan. 
The  imperial  cabinet  was  divided  into  two  powerful  parlies ;  each  pursued  the 
ether  with  implacable  fury,  and  sought  by  seditious  writings  to  extend  their 
feelings  to  the  empire  at  large.  Supplies  from  the  provinces  came  so  tardily 
into  the  treasury  at  Constantinople,  that  the  state  appeared  on  the  verge  of 
ruin :  the  minister,  Zeleby  Effendi,  was  heard  to  declare  that  its  whole  reve- 
nues were  insufficient  to  mamtain  40,000  r^ular  troops.  Bulgaria,  Myda, 
Thrace,  and  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  were  overrun  by  numerous  bands  of 
Hahoinetan  robbers,  who,  finding  no  effident  force  to  oppose  them,  ravaged 
the  country,  ransacked  the  towns,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  These 
excesses  were  winked  at,  not  only  by  the  ayans  or  primates  of  the  provinces, 
but  by  some  of  the  ministers  themselves,  who  were  anxious  to  seize  on  every 
pretext  for  discrediting  the  unpopular  changes  effected  by  the  Sultan. 

In  this  horrible  state  of  things,  a  Greek,  seeing  the  progressive  prosperity  of 
his  country's  fleets,  and  stimulated  perhaps  by  the  heart-stirring  events  to 
which  revolutionary  France  gave  rise,  formed  a  design  for  striking  a  bold 
blow  for  the  liberty  of  Greece.  This  was  Riga,  a  native  of  Thessaly^  whose 
nearest  relations  had  been  victims  to  Turkish  ferocity :  hence  he  breathed 
nothing  but  revenge.  In  1796  he  quitted  the  service  of  Prince  Michael 
Soutzo,  then  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  and  proceeded  to  Vienna,  to  concert 
with  a  few  patriots  as  determined  as  himself,  the  means  most  likely  to  attain 
the  end  in  view.  Unacquainted  with  the  dispositions  and  resources  of  the 
people  whom  they  were  labouring  to  free,  and  apparently  ignorant  of  the  hsX 
that  great  revolutions  must  be  effected,  not  by  a  few  eager  partizans,  but  by 
she  simultaneous  will  of  the  nation, — that  the  slow,  mysterious  progress  of 
eircumstances  is  the  indispensable  actor  in  such  dramas,  they  listened  only 
to  thetr  own  enthusiasm,  and  consequently  drew  down  ruin  on  their  own 
heads,  and  almost  on  the  cause  they  had  sworn  to  espouse. 

Riga,  led  away  by  a  heated  imagination,  gave  occasion  both  by  his  actions  and  words 
Co  the  suspicions  of  the  Austrian  police,  which  arrested  him  in  1798  at  Trieste,  at  the 
moment  of  his  embarkation  for  the  peninsula.  Having  seized  his  person,  the  Austrian 
government  acquainted  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  Vienna  with  the  circumstance ;  that 
miaister  immediately  communicated  it  to  the  Porte,  which  learned  the  whole  at  the 
same  time  from  a  detailed  note  of  the  Austrian  internuncio.  Riga,  seeing  a  stop  thus 
suddenly  placed  to  his  designs,  and  feeling  averse  to  implicate  the  remaining  eon. 
apirators,  stabbed  himself  with  a  poignard ;  but  tlie  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  be 
was  imprisoned,  witii  eight  other  leaders,  at  Semlin,  a  strong  Austrian  fortrcas  oa 
the  Danube,  near  Belgrade.  That  Christian  power  awaited  only  the  reply  of  the  Pofte 
to  surrender  the  victims.  They  had  friends  at  Constantinople,  who  made  every  effort 
to  save  them.  These  had  recourse  to  the  interference  of  my  father-in-law,  Alexander 
Mano,  son-in-law  and  agent  to  the  old  prince  Alexander  Ypsilanty,  then  hospodar  of 
Wallachia.  The  former  (from  whence  my  knowledge  of  these  particulars  ia  derived) 
immediately  waited  on  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Ibrahim- Naasim  ElfendL  Ha 
persuaded  Ibrahim  that  the  charge  was  an  absurd  calumny  against  the  unfortunate  hot 
innocent  men ;  that  five  or  six  poor  merchants  were  little  able  to  effect  a  revolutioo. 
The  Turkish  minister  professed  himself  satisfied,  and  promised  to  aave  them  for 
150,000  francs.  The  sum  appearing  exorbitant,  it  was  not  immediately  paid,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  prisoners  were  put  to  deatli  at  Belgrade«^/6u/. 

This 
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This  attempt  led  to  no  results :  no  measures  were  adopted  to  traoo  out  the 
oonspiracy  in  its  ramifications.  Seliin^  in  the  interior  of  his  palace,  struck  bis 
Persian  guitar,  and  composed  songs  inspired  by  Bacchus,  in  happy  ignorance 
of  all  that  had  happened. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Selim  to  be  unpopular  with  all  parties,  during  some  part 
or  other  of  his  agitated  reign.  His  alliance  with  Russia  and  Austria  against 
Napoleon  was  popular  enough ;  but  he  soon  fell  into  general  contempt :  hia 
authority  was  despised,  though  not  denied,  by  the  most  powerful  of  his  pro- 
vincial governors.  Restricted  by  no  superior  curb,  they  became  monsters  of 
cruelty  and  extortion,  and  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  day  on  which  they 
could  secure  their  future  independence.  Let  one  example  suffice  to  shew 
their  almost  incredible  cruelty.  The  pacha  of  Piddir,  Hafiz  Ali,  having  defeated 
some  Mahometan  rebels,  made  up  their  heads  in  sacks  to  be  sent  to  the 
reigning  Sultan.  Through  inadvertence,  his  secretary,  in  the  letter  which  was 
to  accompany  the  precious  present,  mentioned  more  heads  than  the  sacks 
contained.  We  might  have  supposed  that  the  mistake  could  easily  be  remedied 
by  writing  another  letter :  no  such  thing.  Ali  ordered  his  officers  to^  run 
through  the  streets,  and  to  bring  as  many  heads  as  were  deficient.  He  was 
promptly  obeyed ;  the  heads  of  forty  Christians,  the  first  persons  met»  were 
soon  brought  in,  and  added  to  the  heap. 

But  no  pacha  was  ever  more  blood-thirsty  than  Ali  of  Tepelan,  who  is  gene- 
rally known  in  this  country  as  Ali  Pacha  of  Jannina.  As  this  extraordinary  man 
has  exercised  so  much  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  has 
been  the  object  of  such  fearful  curiosity  to  all  Europe,  we  present  the  reader 
with  a  brief  account  of  him. 

In  his  origin,  Ali  had  little  prospect  of  arriving  at  much  power  in  Greece ; 
but  he  was  one  who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances.  When,  in 
1773,  the  Porte  took  such  signal  vengeance  on  the  Albanians,  who  bad 
openly  defied  its  authority,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  for  his  loyalty, 
and  obtained  from  Abdul  Hamid  the  nomination  to  a  pachalic  with  two  tails. 
He  daily  laboured  to  extend  his  influence  by  making  partizans  of  any  sort, 
Turks,  Christians,  Albanians,  or  Epirotes.  He  was  liberal  in  his  gifts,,  and 
still  more  so  in  his  promises.  In  17^8  he  served  in  the  army  of  the  Vizier 
against  Russia ;  and  during  his  stay  at  Constantinople  be  saw  enough  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  venality  of  the  ministry,  to  be  assured  that 
money  would  always  purchase  him  a  voice  in  the  divan.  On  his  return  to  Epirus 
he  began  to  act  as  if  he  bad  no  superior :  he  dispossessed  the  hereditary  beys, 
seized  on  towns  and  villages,  and  raised  large  sums  by  contributions,  unknown 
to  the  Porte — nay,  he  took  Jannina  in  direct  opposition  to  the  orders  of  bis 
master. 

The  reign  of  Selim  III.  was  as  favourable  to  Ali  as  had  been  that  of  Abdul 
Hamid ;  for  the  one  was  as  much  the  dupe  of  his  ministers  as  the  other. 
Besides,  circumstances  singularly  propitious  united  to  extend  his  influence: 
it  was  his  lot  to  be  courted  by  two  great  rivals,  the  Sultan  and  Buonaparte. 
The  former  considering  that  he  was  best  able,  from  his  position  and  resources, 
to  make  head  against  the  French,  who  had  just  obtained  possession  of  the 
Ionian  isles ;  and  the  latter,  viewing  him  as  already  disaffected  to  the  Turkish 
government,  and  likely  to  hesitate  at  nothing  to  forward  his  own  ambitious 
designs,  zealously  cultivated  his  friendship.  Both,  with  the  view  of  strengthen- 
ing their  own  interests,  promoted  his.  His  excesses  almost  make  humanity 
shudder.  In  179B,  during  a  sacred  fast  in  the  Greek  church,  he  fell  on  the  two 
Greek  towns  of  Agi-Vasili  and  Novitza,  in  Albania,  ilew  6,000  inhabitaDts* 

Asiat.  Journ.  Voj..  25.  No.  1 50.        5  F  and 
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transported  the  rest  to  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  Preveza  was  sacked,  half  the 
inhabitants  massacred,  and  the  rest  sold  for  slaves :  Butrinto  and  Vonitza  sur- 
rendered, but  did  not  escape  the  tyrant's  cruelty.  But  he  failed  before  Parga, 
which  was  protected  by  the  Souliotes,  the  most  valiant  of  the  Greek  bands :  these 
he  resolved  to  destroy  by  force  or  stratagem.  They  inhabited  Mount  Soulis, 
in  Epirus,  the  passes  of  which  are  amazingly  strong.  It  is  about  six  hours* 
ride  from  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  has  two  towns,  one  on  the  west,  the  other  on 
the  south.  Before  assembling  his  army,  he  called  together  the  chief  Maho- 
metan lords  of  Albania  and  Epirus ;  told  them  that  the  Ottoman  dominion 
was  drawing  towards  its  close;  and  that,  according  to  ancient  prophecy, 
to  them  alone  was  reserved  the  succession  to  the  empire :  but  first  of  all 
Souli  must  be  destroyed.  They  promised  to  join  him  with  their  forces  in 
reducing  that  formidable  race':  extraordinary  preparations  were  made ;  and  at 
the  head  of  many  thousands,  he  assailed,  but  without  success,  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy,  who  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,500  men.  Seeing  that  to 
reduce  them  was  impossible,  he  proposed  peace,  which  was  accepted,  but 
which  was  soon  broken  by  the  faithless  pacha.  Hostilities  re-commenced  with 
renewed  vigour,  but  with  little  success  on  the  part  of  Ali.  He  had  then 
recourse  to  all  the  dilatoriness  of  a  siege,  and  to  all  the  arts  of  bribery.  To 
the  captain,  Zimo-Zerva,  he  offered  400,000  Turkish  piastres  if  the  latter 
would  withdraw  his  troops  from  Souli :  he  was  assured,  in  return,  that  not  a 
stone  in  the  country  would  be  exchanged  for  the  money.  In  the  meantime 
thousands  upon  thousands  fell  from  the  ranks  of  the  invaders,  and  deeds  of 
incredible  valour  were  performed  by  the  Souliotes.  One  of  their  captains, 
Foto-Tzavellas  by  name,  committed  a  horrid  carnage  in  the  enemy's  troops. 
Jle  had,  when  a  child,  been  left  as  hostage  in  the  power  of  Ali,  and  when  his 
father  resumed  hostilities  against  the  pacha,  the  tyrant  hoped  that  by  means 
of  the  child  the  father  might  be  induced  to  submit.  One  day  Veli,  the  son  of  Ali, 
ordered  the  boy  to  visit  his  parent,  representing  the  imminent  risk  to  which 
bis  life  was  hourly  exposed,  and  praying  the  other  to  desist  from  the  war : 
the  order  was  firmly  refused.  '*  I  will  burn  thee  alive,"  exclaimed  the  furious 
Veli.  "  I  fear  thee  not,"  replied  the  undaunted  Foto :  "  if  thou  dost,  my 
father  will  serve  thine,  or  thy  brother,  in  the  same  manner."  The  child  was 
saved  to  prove  a  serious  check  to  Ali.  But  however  heroic  the  defence  of  the 
Souliotes,  their  small  numbers  could  not  for  ever  hold  out  against  the  count- 
less hordes  of  assailants.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they  capitulated;  but 
Ali  violated  the  conditions.  They  continued  to  defend  themselves  at  every 
step  until  they  obtained  a  place  of  security  in  Corfu. 

After  this  partial  success,  Ali  bent  his  whole  attention  to  the  destruction  of 
the  independent  Greek  chiefs;  but  he  failed  in  every  attempt.  He  then 
changed  his  policy :  he  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  them,  that  by  their 
assistance  he  might  exterminate  the  authority  of  the  Mussulman  lords  through- 
out the  Peloponnesus.  The  latter  both  feared  and  hated  him,  and  only  waited 
for  a  signal  from  the  Sultan  to  fall  on  the  audacious  pacha  vnch  increased 
ftrength. 


(  To  be  concluded  next  montft.) 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  ROUTE  THROUGH  MYSORE,  THE  COORG 
COUNTRY,  CANARA,  AND  MALABAR; 

BY   THE   LATK   LIEUT.    COL.   WM.    LAMBTON. 
(  Concluded  from  p,  611,) 

On  the  4th  and  5th  January  1 805,  marched  to  Kasragoodo,  distant  from 
Coomlah  about  nine  miles.  The  road  runs  at  some  distance  from  the  beach 
along  the  hard  tract,  and  is  very  good  in  general.  Crossed  a  river  about  half- 
way. 

The  fort  of  Kasragoodo  stands  on  high  ground  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
beach,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  inlet  of  the  sea  which  receives  the 
Chanderagerry  river,  two  miles  south.  This  high  ground  is  insulated  by  the 
water  on  the  west  side,  and  by  paddy  fields  or  very  low  grounds  on  the  other 
sides,  forming  a  deep  ravine,  but  entirely  exposed  to  the  fort  or  its  outworks. 

The  figure  of  this  fort  is  irregular,  and  stands  on  the  table  of  the  hill.  Oa 
the  west  or  sea  side  is  the  gateway,  defended  by  small  bastions,  and  projecting 
out  it  forms  the  principal  defence  of  that  side  of  the  work.  There  is  a  circu- 
lar bastion  on  the  right  and  another  on  the  left  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  gate,  and  are  connected  with  it  by  ramparts,  each  making  a  saliant  curve, 
and  may  be  well  defended ;  these  form  the  entire  face  towards  the  sea.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  consists  of  three  sides  of  unequal  lengths,  the  longest 
being  to  the  north;  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  fort  stands  a  high  cavalier,  on  the 
east  is  a  small  garden  and  a  well,  communicating  with  the  interior  by  a  smaU 
sally-port  leading  under  the  rampart ;  on  the  outside  is  a  narrow  ditch  circum- 
scribing the  whole  work.  The  rampart  is  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet 
broad,  and  the  parapet  about  eight  feet  high,  full  of  loop-holes.  The  N.E. 
part  of  the  hill  on  which  the  principal  work  stands,  projects  some  distance 
from  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  and  has  had  a  line  and  narrow  ditch  to  defend  it, 
which  are  now  in  ruins.  All  these  works  are  built  of  the  hard  compositioa 
formerly  mentioned,  and  although  near  300  years  old,  are  yet  in  good  state, 
and  might  soon  be  put  in  repair.  There  is  abundance  of  good  water  within 
the  fort,  and  the  position  is  no  where  commanded  by  the  high  ground  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine. 

On  the  6th  January,  marched  to  Bakul,  about  eight  miles  further  down  the 
coast.  We  crossed  the  Chanderagerry  river  about  two  miles  from  Kasragoodo. 
The  fort  of  Chanderagerry  stands  on  its  south  bank  on  an  elevated  situation^ 
forming  a  small  peninsula,  having  the  river  on  the  north  and  N.W.,  and  a  deep 
hollow,  with  paddy  fields  and  a  tope,  on  the  south  ;  and  another  similar  hol- 
low runs  on  the  east  side,  the  neck  of  the  table-land  being  on  the  S.E.,  along 
which  runs  the  great  road.  The  fort  is  nearly  triangular,  having  the  gateway 
on  the  N.E.,  which  cuts  off  the  angle  and  forms  a  short  side  sufficient  for  the 
gateway  and  the  works  that  defend  it.  The  other  three  sides  are  to  the  E.,  S., 
and  N.W.  The  angle  formed  by  the  east  and  south  sides  projects  towards  the 
neck  of  land,  which  subjects  it  to  an  oblique  fire  from  both  these  faces,  and 
from  the  direct  fire  of  three  large  circular  bastions,  one  at  the  saliant  angle, 
another  about  a  third  of  the  way  between  that  angle  and  the  gateway,  and  a 
third  nearly  the  midway  on  the  south  face. 

The  three  longest  sides  are  nil  as  well  flanked  as  the  construction  of  these 
kind  of  works  will  admit  of,  and  the  slope  of  the  hill  forming  a  perfect  glacis, 
no  part  can  be  approached  under  cover.  The  ditch  which  surrounds  the  whole 
15  a  dry  one,  and  broadest  towards  the  neck  of  land.     The  bcrm  is  not  suffir 

cient 
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cient  for  pladng  scaling  ladders,  and  the  height  of  the  parapet  from  the  berm 
beidg  upwards  of  thirty  feet,  it  therefore  follows  that  the  place  is  tenable 
against  escalade,  and  thence  the  necessity  of  opening  trenches,  which  can 
only  be  done  on  the  neck  of  land  for  batteries  to  act  with  effect,  and  there 
the  hardness  of  the  ground  would  render  it  almost  impracticable. 

This  work  has  four  large  circular  bastions  and  four  small  ones ;  a  cavalier 
over  the  gateway  forming  a  kind  of  traverse ;  and  a  small  lower  work  in  front 
of  the  gateway,  having  a  face  with  two  small  circular  bastions  to  the  north, 
and  flanks  to  the  east  and  west.  The  rampart  within  is  almost  ten  feet  broad, 
and  the  parapet  seven  feet  high.  The  area  is  nearly  level,  and  has  an  excel- 
lent well  within  it.  This  work  is  not  large,  and  with  a  little  amendment 
might  be  made  very  strong.  It  is  built  of  the  same  kind  of  composition  as 
the  others,  and  by  lowering  the  parapet,  raising  a  banket,  and  opening  three 
embrazures  in  each  of  the  large  bastions,  it  might  be  defended  by  a  small  body 
of  men  against  a  large  army.  The  great  defect  of  this,  and  all  Indian  works 
that  I  have  seen,  is  the  height  of  the  rampart  above  the  glacis ;  for  where 
batteries  can  be  erected,  they  can  breach  to  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

After  leaving  Chanderagerry  the  road  runs  along  the  upland,  and  is  good  the 
whole  way  to  Baekul, 

The  fort  of  Baekul  is  irregular,  and  has  the  north  side  nearly  straight,  as 
^ell  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  west  face  next  the  sea.  It  is  a  curve  to  the 
S.W.,  and  continues  so  to  the  S.E.,  where  it  has  been  breached  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  178^,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  them  all  along  that  side,  where  four 
bastions  have  been  completed,  with  the  intervening  ramparts,  and  form  a  re- 
entering curve.  The  gateway  enters  on  the  N.E ,  being  well  protected,  and 
covered  by  an  advanced  battery.  The  principal  work  consists  oi  ffteen  circu- 
lar bastions,  seven  of  which  have  been  repaired  during  the  Sultaun's  time,  and 
embrazures  opened  from  the  top  of  the  parapet.  Besides  these  there  are  three 
advanced  batteries ;  one  next  the  sea,  which  communicates  with  the  body  of 
the  place  by  a  sally-port,  two  to  the  S.E.  communicating  by  a  small  sally-port 
under  the  east  rampart.  In  the  interior  there  are  two  raised  batteries ;  one 
to  the  westward,  built  by  the  Sultaun,  and  another  to  the  S.E.,  built  by  the 
English,  and  is  elevated  above  that  part  of  the  S.E.  face  which  has  been 
repaired  by  them.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  high  cavalier  a  little  way  to  the 
north  of  the  English  battery,  commanding  the  whole  work.  The  area  is  filled 
with  the  ruins  of  houses,  powder  magazines,  &c.,  and  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  wells  both  within  and  without  the  fort^  many  of  which  are  now  fre- 
quented, and  afford  excellent  water. 

The  west  and  south  sides  are  washed  by  the  sea,  on  the  north  the  plain  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  beach,  but  the  work  standing  upon  a  rock ;  all  these 
three  sides  are  considerably  elevated,  and  particularly  the  S.E.  part,  where  it 
was  breached.  The  ground  to  the  eastward  forms  a  regular  glacis,  with  dry 
ditch  and  bound  hedge.  The  fort,  independent  of  the  ground  it  stands  on,  is 
very  high,  and  the  parapet  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  rampart,  and 
filled  with  loop-holes.  The  great  height  of  the  walls  and  rock  serve  to  secure 
it  against  an  escalade,  and  even  against  approaches,  except  to  the  eastward, 
where  it  is  best  fortified.  The  English  erected  their  breaching  battery  upon  a 
spot  of  rising  ground,  having  a  turn  of  the  sea  beach  between  them  and  the 
fort.  Had  the  place  been  well  defended,  both  their  difficulties  and  their  loss 
must  have  been  very  great  in  the  assault. 

During  the  Bednore  government,  when  all  these  forts  were  built,  Baekul 
must  havcbeen  a  p\ace  of  con«\AcT^\t  \vs\^oTV«Lwtt,  ^w\  >«\v^xn.  Yi.^\«  ^L<ci\3i. 
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quered  the  Canara  country  it  was  the  great  depot  of  all  the  others.  The  inha* 
bitants  were  then  very  numerous,  and  consisted  of  Mussulmauns,  Rajapoots, 
Moplas,  and  a  variety  of  Hindoo  castes.  The  vestiges  of  a  vast  extent  of 
buildings  are  yet  visible ;  but  of  this  once  populous  place  there  now  remains 
but  a  small  village. 

On  the  7th  I  left  Backul  and  proceeded  inland  about  fourteen  miles  to  Kun- 
duddakamuUy,  a  high  mountain,  and  one  of  my  principal  stations  for  carrying 
the  triangles  down  the  coast.  The  country  is  open  about  four  miles  to  the 
eastward ;  the  remainder  is  through  an  entire  jungle,  very  hilly  and  thinly 
inhabited,  not  more  than  three  or  four  villages  appearing  the  whole  march, 
and  these  are  all  hidden  away  in  the  hollows,  which  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
country  that  admit  of  cultivation.  In  these  secreted  situations  the  inhabitants 
are  rather  timid  ;  but  I  met  with  every  attention  notwithstanding.  They  are 
an  active  race  of  people,  and  might  be  formidable  enemies  were  they  allowed 
to  carry  arms ;  but  certainly  military  prowess  can  never  have  been  a  virtue 
among  them,  otherwise,  with  the  natural  strength  of  their  country,  they  roust 
have  remained  unconquered  to  this  day. 

These  jungles  abound  with  wild  elephants  and  tigers,  the  latter  are  said  to 
destroy  many  of  the  inhabitants,  they  not  having  the  means  of  killing  those 
animals. 

On  the  11th  I  returned  toward  the  sea  coast  to  Munjiumpuddy-betta,  a 
inarch  of  about  eight  miles  through  a  rugged  and  jungly  country.  Nothing 
remarkable.  This  is  also  one  of  my  principal  stations  for  carrying  down  the 
triangles. 

On  the  ISth  marched  to  Nelessaram,  about  nine  miles  distant.  The  road 
passes  to  the  eastward  of  Hos-droog  (which  will  be  described  hereafler),  and 
continues  through  a  sheet  of  paddy  fields  nearly  the  whole  way,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  beach.  Crossed  two  rivers.  On  the  following  day  continued 
our  march  to  Cavai,  over  a  beautiful  flat  the  whole  way,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
in  cultivation.  Cavai  stands  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  a  river 
falling  into  the  sea  to  the  north  and  south.  The  distance  across  the  island  is 
not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile :  about  half  way  across  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  fort  of  European  construction.  It  has  been  intended  for  a  square 
work  with  defences,  and  there  is  a  canal  communicating  with  the  south  river 
which  has  been  intended  to  supply  the  ditch  with  water.  The  remains  of  this 
work  are,  a  square  tower  bastion  at  the  N.E.  angle,  a  ruined  house  in  the  in- 
terior, and  steps  to  the  gateway  on  the  east.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  south 
river  there  is  another  square  tower,  with  embrazures  and  loop-holes,  similar  to 
that  on  the  island.  ^ 

On  the  14th  went  to  Mount  Dilli,  about  six  miles  south  from  Cavai,  the  road 
good  and  partly  along  the  beach. 

Mount  Dilli  is  a  high  promontory,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect,  and 
is  a  remarkable  sea  mark.  The  beach  forms  a  projecting  point  to  the  S.W., 
and  embraces  the  whole  mountain.  At  the  extremity  of  this  point  is  a  rocky 
hill,  separated  from  the  range  by  a  ravine.  On  this  rock  there  stands  a  square 
fort,  with  two  bastions  towards  the  west,  and  an  enclosed  high  tower  at  the 
N.E.  angle.  The  rock  round  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.W.  is  steep  and  washed 
by  the  surf  at  the  bottom.  The  upper  part  forms  a  smooth  glacis  to  the  fort 
on  all  sides,  and  is  well  defended. 

From  the  top  of  Mount  Dilli  peak,  which  is  a  principal  station  in  this  sur- 
vey, Cannanore  is  distinctly  seen,  and  also  the  Koorg  mountains.     The  wea- 
ther was  extremely  hazy  when  I  was  at  this  station,  which  prevented  my  see- 
ing 
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ing  a  great  distance  to  the  southward ;  not  even  Tellicherry  could  be  distin- 
guished* The  flag-staff  at  Cannanore  is  the  last  point  for  the  present ;  and 
between  that  and  Mangalore  the  triangles  are  well  disposed  to  become  a  bada 
for  both  inland  and  marine  surveys. 

On  the  16th  and  17th  marched  back  to  Hos-droog.  This  is  a  large  fort 
standing  on  a  rock,  which  is  cut  away  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  with  an 
intention  to  form  a  berro  to  the  rampart,  but  it  has  never  been  reduced  to  a 
similar  form  with  the  fort.  On  the  north  side,  where  the  ground  is  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  body  of  the  place,  a  narrow  ditch  has  been  cut,  from  which  is 
a  gentle  slope  outward,  making  a  regular  glacis.  The  principal  part  of  the 
work  is  nearly  a  square.  At  the  S.E.  angle  a  small  square  projects  out  to  the 
east,  being  connected  with  the  main  rampart,  through  which  is  the  door  into 
this  square,  the  east  face  of  which  has  two  small  bastions,  one  at  the  S.E.  and 
the  other  at  the  N.E.  angle.  In  the  centre  of  this  square  there  is  a  high  cava- 
lier, commanding  the  whole  interior  of  the  fort.  This  small  projected  work 
forms  a  kind  of  citadel  to  the  rest.  On  the  north  face  is  the  gateway  entering 
immediately  into  the  area,  and  is  covered  by  a  square  with  two  small  bastions 
at  the  N.W.  and  N.E.  angles ;  the  door  of  that  square  entering  on  the  west 
side.  The  work  is  defended  by  circular  bastions  at  the  corners  and  along  the 
sides,  amounting  to  fourteen,  including  the  bastions  at  the  gateway  and  fort  on 
the  S.E.,  and  are  as  well  arranged  as  the  nature  of  a  square  work  and  circular 
defences  would  admit  of.  The  height  of  the  wall  from  the  berm  is  upwards 
of  eighteen  feet,  and  that  of  the  parapet  above  the  rampart  within  between 
eight  and  nine  feet.  The  rampart  in  most  places  is  very  high  above  the  ground 
within,  and  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  in  breadth.  The  bastions  to  the  west- 
ward have  two  and  three  embrazures,  but  they  are  too  confined  for  guns; 
those  to  the  east  and  north  have  four  and  five.  The  whole  of  the  parapet  is 
loop-holed.  About  the  middle  of  the  south  face  there  is  a  small  saUy-port, 
leading  to  the  berm. 

From  the  S.W.  angle  a  narrow  strip  of  land  runs  out,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  same  rock  on  which  the  fort  is  erected ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  that  strip 
a  modern  circular  work  has  been  begun,  but  not  finished :  it  is  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a  musket-shot  from  the  fort.  That  advanced  work  communicates 
with  the  main  one  by  a  small  sally-port  on  the  west  side,  close  to  the  circular 
bastion  at  the  corner. 

The  place  may  be  taken  by  escalade  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  and  breached 
on  the  north  side  close  on  the  right  of  the  first  bastion  east  from  the  gateway. 
The  bound  hedge  affords  cover,  and  the  ditch  at  that  place  is  scarcely  excavated. 
The  interior  has  contained  a  great  number  of  houses,  all  now  in  ruins;  the 
only  building  now  remaining  is  an  old  thatched  pagoda,  which  appears  to  have 
been  built  when  this  work  was  erected. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  large  forts  to  the  southward  of  Mangalore,  till  we  come 
to  Cannanore ;  but  there  is  a  continuation  of  small  ones  down  to  Mount  Dilb*. 

The  arrangement  which  I  have  made  of  the  triangles  connecting  Mangalore 
with  Cannanore,  and  these  with  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  ghauts,  has 
been  done  with  a  view,  not  only  to  fix  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  prin- 
cipal places,  but  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  survey  of  the  sea-coast,  an  object 
which  I  am  persuaded  will  one  day  or  other  merit  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  Government.  It  has  been  with  this  view  also,  that  the  secondary 
p-iangles  have  been  carried  to  the  northward  as  high  as  Koondapoor,  from 
which  place^  doww  to  Cat\uwv\OT€i  ^tvdT^ilUcherry,  the  shore  seems  to  be  one 
continued  chain  ot  foiuficd  \vo^\V\otvs,    'Y\vo^^  vq  >\i<i  YvQx>\\>«t'«^  ^s.  ^^^^s^ore 
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I  have  not  seen,  but  the  description  given  of  the  principal  ones  to  the  Bouth- 
ward  will  convey  some  idea  of  their  nature  and  extent.  It  may  further  bd 
noticed,  that  these  works  are  intended  to  defend  the  numerous  inlets  and  har* 
hours  with  which  this  coast  abounds,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  the  piincipal  har- 
bours for  small  craft,  on  the  coast  of  Canara  alone,  amount  to  eighteen;  that 
is  to  say,  harbours  for  vessels  drawing  six  and  eight  feet  water  and  upwards. 

What  use  these  places  might  be  of  to  us  at  present  may  perhaps  be  a  ques- 
don,  and  certainly  to  occupy  such  a  number  would  not  only  require  a  great 
force,  but  that  force  being  divided  into  so  many  parts  must  be  weakened,  and 
those  places  must  fall  in  succession ;  and  this  might  probably  be  the  case  were 
they  in  possession  of  an  enemy ;  but  as  that  would  cost  us  both  time  and  men, 
it  would  perhaps  be  most  advisable  to  destroy  those  works,'  saving  some  prin- 
cipal one  to  serve  as  a  depot  and  rallying  point,  and  have  the  coast  protected 
by  armed  vessels  of  a  construction  suited  to  the  harbours,  with  the  addition 
of  some  inclosed  redoubts  at  the  entrance  of  those  harbours :  for  if  an  enemy 
were  to  attempt  a  descent,  it  must  be  made  in  boats  from  some  distance,  as 
ships  cannot  anchor  near  the  shore.  This  system  would  furnish  a  moving 
force  which,  under  every  circumstance,  either  of  attack  or  defence,  is  the  most 
efficient.  For,  whatever  notion  of  security  we  may  attach  to  fortifications, 
one  thing  is  evident,  that  the  force  necessary  to  defend  them  is  lost  to  every 
other  purpose ;  and  also  that  no  force  ought  to  be  stationary^  except  in  very 
limited  and  peculiar  cases,  such  as  protecting  arsenals,  which  having  to  furnish 
military  stores  in  various  directions,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  stationary ;  or 
in  defence  of  particular  positions  for  maintaining  a  line  of  communication. 

If  this  or  some  other  mode  of  defence  be  not  adopted,  whatever  power  has 
the  harbour  of  Goa,  and  a  superior  fleet  at  sea,  must  command  the  whole  of 
that  coast ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  landing  any  where,  and  committing 
depredations,  or  even  keeping  possession  of  the  country,  should  the  inhabi- 
tants be  friendly. 

Having  ascertained  the  positions  of  several  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mangalore,  and  completed  what  I  thought  was  necessary  there,  I  left  it  on  the 
3d  of  February,  and  proceeded  towards  Moodabiddery,  where  I  arrived  on  the 
12th  February. 

Moodabiddery,  or  Morbiddery,  as  it  is  called  by  the  English,  is  the  remains 
of  ancient  grandeur  when  the  Jyne  caste,  or  the  followers  of  Bhooda,  were 
powerful  in  Canara,  and  it  is  now  inhabited  chiefly  by  that  description  of 
people,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  different  parts  of  this  district :  there  are  a 
great  number  of  pagodas,  all  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  the  large  one  is  a  superb 
and  stately  edifice.  The  pillars  that  support  it  within  are  apparently  turned, 
and  elegantly  carved,  and  the  sculpture  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  small  figures 
appertaining  to  their  religion.  The  roof  is  also  a  display  of  very  ingenious 
workmanship.  The  great  pillar  in  front  of  the  pagoda  is  superior  to  all  the  rest 
in  taste. 

.  To  the  eastward  of  the  village  there  are  a  number  of  square  pyramids  which 
have  composed  a  part  of  their  religious  edifices,  but  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  From  the  fragments  that  remain, 
this  place  appears  to  have  been  of  great  extent,  and  has  been  the  residence  of 
a  rajah :  a  large  thatched  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  pagoda  is  now 
called  the  rajah's  house. 

About  a  mile  east  of  the  large  pagoda  there  is  an  old  foit,  of  a  square  form, 
with  seven  circular  bastions,  and  a  fortified  gateway  on  the  west  side.  This 
work  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  very  low  and  narrow  glacis.    The  fort  is 

built 
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built  of  the  same  rough  stone  or  composition  as  the  rest,  and  is  in  good  repair, 
excepting  the  N.W.  bastion,  at  the  angle,  which  is  in  ruins.  It  is  commanded 
by  ground  to  the  south  and  west,  the  latter  of  which  is  covered  with  a  tope 
and  houses.  ' 

From  Moodabiddery  to  Jemalabad  on  the  16th  and  17th  February. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  from  Moodabiddery  to  Yaehoor  is  pretty  good, 
but  the  latter  part  runs  over  many  ascents  and  descents,  and  crosses  two  small 
rivers*  This  distance  is  near  twelve  miles.  From  Yaenoor  to  Jemalabad,  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles,  the  road  is  in  general  very  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  breaks,  which  might  be  readily  repaired.  On  approaching  Jetmh 
)abad  the  country  is  covered  with  a  thick  jungle,  and  of  course  is  little  cul- 
tivated. 

Jemalabad  is  a  fortified  rock  of  extraordinary  strength.  It  is  a  precipice  on 
every  side  except  to  the  N.E.,  and  even  there  the  road  has  been  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  ground  on  that  side  is  a  steep  ascent  from  the  pettah,  and  the 
work  commences  about  half  way  up.  The  first  gateway  enters  on  the  north 
side  of  a  small  advanced  work,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  line  to  the  east- 
ward, but  terminates  on  the  N.W.  at  the  rock.  This  advanced  line  defends 
the  brow  of  the  hill  where  the  road  ascends,  as  well  as  the  ridge  running  out  a 
short  distance  to  the  north. 

•  A  little  further  up  the  hill  the  second  gateway  enters,  and  runs  across  from 
the  eastern  line  to  the  rock.  This  defends  the  space  between  the  two  gate- 
ways, but  the  ground  within  that  space  is  very  uneven,  and  admits  of  a  lodg- 
roent. 

Within  the  second  gateway  the  road  commences,  and  consists  of  a  flight  of 
very  steep  steps,  covered  by  a  parapet  of  rock  formed  by  the  excavation,  and* 
broad  enough  for  a  column  of  four  deep  to  move :  at  the  top  of  this  flight  of 
steps  is  the  third  gateway,  which,  in  perpendicular  height  from  the  secondj 
appears  to  be  nearly  one-third  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  whole  hill  from 
the  pettah.  This  gateway  defends  the  flight  of  steps,  and  may  be  rendered 
impregnable,  for  it  commands  a  considerable  space  down  along  the  steps.  The 
present  gateway  is  but  ill  constructed,  the  parapet  of  the  wall  being  much  too 
high,  and  crosses  the  road  too  obliquely. 

On  the  summit  of  the  rock  are  batteries  for  commanding  the  pettah  on  one 
side,  and  the  great  road  to  the  south  on  the  other  ;  but  shot  from  these  high 
works  could  only  plunge,  and  do  little  execution. 

The  chief  and  ultimate  defence  depends  on  the  gateway  at  the  head  of  the 
steps.  The  only  use  of  the  upper  batteries  to  the  N.E.  would  be  to  prevent  a 
lodgment  between  the  first  and  second  gateways,  and  to  annoy  an  enemy 
below. 

On  the  top  of  the  rock  there  are  three  magazines ;  two  built  with  arched 
bomb-proofs,  and  the  other  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone.  There  is  water  at  the 
summit  for  about  six  months  in  the  year :  at  present  it  is  nearly  dry,  and  can- 
not be  supplied  till  the  next  rains ;  a  circumstance  necessary  to  be  known. 
There  are  now  upwards  of  sixt}'  guns  of  different  calibres,  mostly  unmounted, 
some  very  fine  twelves  and  eighteen-pounders  lying  within  the  two  first  gate- 
ways.   There  is  also  a  large  quantity  of  powder,  with  some  shot  and  lead. 

This  droog  being  stored  with  provisions,  ammunition,  and  water,  might  be 
defended  by  a  very  small  force  against  an  army.  It  is  true,  the  first  gateway 
might  be  breached  if  a  battery  could  be  erected  on  the  ridge  of  ground  to  the 
north  of  it,  but  that  battery  would  be  subject  to  dreadful  execution  from  the 
guns  at  the  top  of  tVie  tocV,  V[  iVke>j  ^o^^  \i^\«o\5.^\.  x-^iXi^ajt  xi.'^^iu  it^  and 
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throw  shells  ui  place  of  shot.  If  that  outwork  should  be  carried,  and  a  lodg^ 
ment  made  within  it,  the  upper  battery  might  still  do  injury,  if  the  guns  could 
be  depressed  so  low.  Should  even  the  second  gateway  be  carried,  the  most 
serious  operations  would  be  yet  to  commence.  The  third  gateway  being  well 
constructed,  the  rampart  sufficiently  high  to  check  an  attempt  at  escalade,  and 
well  defended  by  musketry,  with  one  gun  to  be  served  with  grape ;  the  exca* 
Tated  passage  of  steps  being  filled  with  men,  they  might  be  destroyed  without 
being  able  to  make  resistance,  for  they  could  not  present  a  front  equal  to  that 
which  they  would  have  to  oppose,  and  the  steps  being  so  high  froni  the  great 
declivity  of  the  passage,  that  the  files  at  the  head  of  the  column  only  could 
make  use  of  their  fire :  even  shot  rolled  over  the  parapet  would  make  dread- 
ful havoc  in  bounding  down  the  flight  of  steps. 

What  object  this  may  answer  at  present  I  know  not,  unless,  by  having  a 
small  garrison  there,  it  is  prevented  being  possessed,  and  becoming  the  rallying 
point  in  case  of  defection  among  the  inhabitants.  Tippoo  fortified,  it,  and  in- 
tended that  place  to  be  the  seat  of  his  government  below  the  ghauts.  It  is 
true  it  commands  the  great  road  leading  down  the  Kurdadikul  past'  to  Mood** 
biddery  and  Mangalore,  but  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  jungle,  and  only  calculated 
for  the  seat  of  a  plundering  polygar.  Should  there  be  a  rebellion  in  Canara, 
the  inhabitants  would  rely  on  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  and  take 
shelter  in  their  recesses  and  concealed  habitations,  which  a  traveller  in  the 
midst  of  peace  finds  a  difficulty  in  exploring. 

The  Sultaun  kept  a  considerable  military  force  here,  and  obliged  a  numboi 
of  inhabitants  to  quit  the  country,  and  reside  in  the  pettah  which  was  built  for 
that  purpose :  but  the  remains  of  that  pettah  are  now  but  a  few  sliops,  forming 
a  small  bazar  to  supply  a  company  of  sepoys  at  present  stationed  there.  It 
has  been  very  large,  and  fortified  all  round.  During  the  mutiny  of  the  garrison 
in  1800,  Colonel  Sertorius,  who  commanded  the  troops  sent  to  reduce  the 
place,  got  possession  of  the  pettah,  and  erected  a  battery  of  two  guns  on  a 
rising  ground  on  the  east  part  of  the  pettah  wall;  but  these  would  have  been 
useless  had  the  mutineers  held  out,  and  a  blockade  only  could  have  afforded 
the  means  of  reducing  them.  As  a  military  post,  in  point  of  defence,  it  ia 
certainly  a  strong  one,  and  should  the  road  down  the  Kurdadikul  pass  becoffle 
a  military  one,  this  droog  may  be  useful  as  eommanding  it. 

From  Jemalabad  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  the  road  is  very  good,  and  the  dis^ 
tance  about  nine  miles  N.E.  There  are  only  two  villages  on  the  way,  one  near 
the  pass,  and  fine  open  ground,  suited  for  encampments,  with  good  water 
near  it. 

.  On  the  18th  February  I  ascended  the  ghaut,  and  the  following  are  the 
remarks  made  during  the  time : 

Twenty  minutes  after  leaving  the  ground,  the  steep  part  begins :— continues 
pretty  steep  and  stony : — 30^  a  steep  and  stony  place,  very  short,  but  rocky  :— 
35'  easy  ascent: '—soon  level— easily  repaired:— good.  40'  easy  ascent:— a 
little  stony ; — short  descent; — ^level,-^ifficult  :<— level  and  good  again ;— short 
descent ;— gentle  ascent  again : — continues  good : — ^gentle  descent ; — ^leveL— 
A  little  broken. — Gentle  ascent  again  and  road  very  good. — One  hour,  another 
small  hollow  : — a  little  stony : — across  the  hollow  very  rocky,  but  easily  re» 
paired :— -short  ascent ; — ^rather  steep,  but  not  difficult : — short  ascents  abd 
descents  : — the  road  good : — thick  forest  all  the  way :— road  continues  good. 
H  hour,  stony  part,  but  short. — Ascent  and  a  little  stony. — Rocky  and  broken, 
but  easily  repaired. — Continues  rocky  and  broken,  but  not  difficult :— con- 
tinues to  rise  gradually. — More  rocky. — Thick  and  lofty  forest.     U  hour,  road 
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good.^-Rocky  ascent  agun,  l>ut  easily  repairecl  :-iTath*er  steep  add  rt)cky;-*' 
More  steep  and  rocky^  but  reparable.  1}  hotir,  very  rocky  but  not'  steep  r-^ 
rocky  ascent  continues,  but  not  difficult.  1  h.  60m.,  steep  hollow  aod  stony, 
but  not  difficult :— gradual  ascent  again.— Less  rocky  but  more  steep :  dtill 
more  so,  with  stone  and  rock,  but  easily  repaired. — ^The  rocks  apparently  of  a 
soft  nature.  2h.  10m.,  a  very  steep  rocky  place: — ^less  so,  but  yet  steep  and 
rocky : — gentle  ascent  again. — ^Pretty  steep  and  stony  agun.  2h.  50m.,  a  very 
steep  and  rocky  place,  surface  easily  smoothed. — ^The  mountainous  precipice 
dose  on  the  right,  made  up  of  strata. — ^Rocky,  but  less  steep. — Gentle  wind- 
ing ascent.— Road  very  good.  3h.  16m.,  a  rocky  place,  reparable  by  blowup 
the  rocks.— The  road  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  precipice.— Very  rocky,  but  a 
gentle  ascent. — Road  cut  out  in  steps  for  a  small  distance.— Narrow,  and  still 
eut  out  of  the  rock.    3^  hours,  at  the  head  of  the  pass. 

From  noting  the  time,  and  allowing  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter' per  hour, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea  with  respect  to  this  ghaut.  The  most 
troublesome  place  is  where  the  road  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  it  there  wants  breadth  and  security.  We  met  a  great  number  of 
loaded  bullocks  going  down.  My  baggage  was  carried  by  coolies  with  fight 
loads,  as  I  expected  much  more  difficulty  than  I  met  with. 

From  the  head  of  the  pass  down  to  Sultaun-pett,  where  I  encamped,  the  dis- 
tance is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  down  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  to  the  eiost* 
ward.  This  village  lies  near  the  foot  of  Balaroyn-droog,  on  the  N.E.,  and  u 
on  the  great  road  to  Woostara. 

Balaroyn-droog  is  a  stupendous  fortified  mountain,  6,000  feet  in  perpendi- 
c;ular  height  above  the  sea.  The  road  to  the  top  is  long,  and  of  easy  ascent. 
It  commences  from  the  foot  of  the  valley  lying  south  of  the  village  of  Sultaun- 
pett,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  droog.  The  first  part  winds  to  the  S.W.  and 
S.  till  it  comes  to  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  when  it  turns  to  the  left,  and 
crossing  a  ravine,  it  enters  the  first  part  of  the  fortification,  where  there  is  a 
redoubt  commanding  the  cap  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  and  overlooks  a 
deep  valley  on  the  east.  From  this  redoubt  the  line  be^ns,  and  continues  on 
the  left  of  the  road  in  a  S.E.  direction  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  another 
gateway  and  redoubt.  From  thence  the  line  takes  an  easterly  course,  heading 
the  valley  just  mentioned,  and  winds  round  another  mountain,  steep  and 
abrupt,  to  the  eastward. 

The  road  continues  on  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  second  gateway,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  westward,  to  the  summit  of  a  still  higher  mountain  than  ^e  rest, 
where  there  is  a  square  mud  fort,  with  three  circular  bastions  at  the  east, 
north,  and  south  angles.  This  fort  completely  commands  every  othfer  piart, 
but  having  no  ditch,  it  may  be  either  scaled  or  breached  from  a  part  'of  the 
■ame  ridge,  but  lower,  lying  to  the  S.E.  ftom  the  N.W.  side  a  line  com- 
mences, and  is  continued  from  thence  along  the  brow  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  hill,  forming  a  precipice  to  the  north  and  east,  and  joins  the  fort  again  on 
the  east  angle.  Within  this  area,  and  considerably  below  the  fort,  on  the 
N.E.  side,  is  a  small  redoubt  for  guns,  and  in  the  hollow  to  the  left  betweeb 
the  fort  and  this  redoubt,  are  several  buildings,  such  as  magazines  for  powder 
and  other  stores. 

These  works  have  been  built  during  the  eariy  part  of  the  Bednore  govern- 
ment, and  when  Hyder  Alii  took  Bednore,  thie  Ranee  made  her  escape,  and 
Jl^d  to  this  droog,  but  was  pursued  and  taken. 

Having  remained  oxv  t\ie  toip  o?  VViia  ^too^  \.o  xJcv^  ^xJa.  March^  for  th(6  purpdtse 
6(  fixing  the  meridian  ot  t\ve  s\A\iotim^e  ^o>aJOcw\\^'C\wv  ^\  '^'i>M$i^'«  Vsev.^ 
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marched  on  the.^th,  ai:^  reached  Woostara  on  the  6th.  The  first  day's  march 
was  to  Saurgoad,  a  small  village  with  a  hazar,  about  twelve  miles  easterly 
from  Sultaun-pett,  The  ro^d  over  mountainous  ground,  the  first  six  miles 
being  down  a. ghaut,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  gateway  bounding  the  districts 
of  Balaroyn-droog  and  Woostara.  The  second  day's  march  not  much  fietter 
for  about  eight  miles,  when  the  country  opens,  and  continues  so  to  Woostfira, 
the  whole  distance  from  Saurgoad  being  about  twelve  miles.  '  '  *V' 

Woostara  is  an  old  fort  on  the  side  of  some  rising  ground,  commanded  on 
every  side,  and  particularly  on  that  to  which  it  incUnes.  From  the  grbti£d 
where  I  encamped  the  whole  interior  of  the  work  is  seen.  That  ground  is^db 
^e  south  side,  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

.  This  work  is  also  said  to  have  been  built  during  the  government  of  fiednoi^e^ 
in  which  district  it  lies,  and  the  same  district  extends  about  three  miles  nioire 
southerly.  During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Bednore  government  the 
countries  of  Canara  and  Soondah  were  all  included  in  it.  These  districts 
were  subject  to  the  roys  of  Beejenagur  till  the  year  1542,  when  this  govern- 
ynent  was  founded  by  Chinapa  Gower,  to  whom  it  was  made  over  by  Seda- 
^un  Roy. 

From  Woostara  to  Bailoor  is  the  great  road,  through  an  open  and  delightfiii 
(Country.  Bailoor  is  remarkable  for  its  pagodas^  and  the  most  exquisite  worlc- 
mansbip  in  the  sculpture  of  the  different  figures.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  pagoda  in  Mysore. 

APHORISMS  FROM  HINDU  WRITERS. 

Thb  friendship  of  a  good  man  is  not  easily  interrupted,  and  if  lost  is  soon  regahied : 
a  golden  bowl  is  not  easily  broken,  but  if  broken  is  soon  repaired ;  whilst  an  eardien 
bowl  is  quickly  broken  and  incapable  of  repair. 

The  heart  of  an  excellent  man  often  reisembies  the  coco-nut,  hard  without,  with  M- 
freshing  juice  and  delicious  food  within.  The  vicious  resemble  the  jujube^  wbicb  h 
soft  without,  but  contains  a  stone. 

Men  are  not  naturally  friiBnds  or  enemies :  friendship  and  enmity  arise  fifom  dfcim^ 
stanoes. 

It  can  never  be  safe  to  unite  with  an  enemy :  water,  though  heated,  wiU  s(ill  estiiir 
guish  fire. 

A  guest  should  be  entertained  without  inquiring  into  his  merits. 

He  who  has  lived  many  years  we  call  aged ;  but  the  wise  man  is  older  than  he. 

A  wise  man  will  never  be  the  leader  of  a  party,  for  if  the  affairs  of  the  party  be  suc- 
cessful, all  will  be  equally  sharers ;  and  if  unsuccessful,  the  leader  alone  will  be  dl»» 
graced. 

Little  things  should  not  be  despised :  many  straws  united  may  bind  an  elephant. 

Danger  should  be  feared  when  distant,  and  braved  when  present. 

Of  all  precious  things,  knowledge  u  the  most  valuable :  other  riches  may  be  stolaa, 
or  dim! nidied  by  expenditure ;  but  knowledge  is  immortal  $  the  greater  the  expenditure 
the  greater  the  increase ;  and  it  defies  the  power  of  the  thief. 

Religion  is  the  ladder  by  which  men  ascend  to  heaven. 

Neither  a  king,  nor  a  minister,  nor  a  wife,  nor  a  person's  hair,  nor  his  nails,  look 
well  out  of  their  places. 

Every  one  looking  downwards  becomes  impressed  with  ideas  of  his  own  greatness ; 
but  looldng  upwards  feels  his  own  littleness. 

Kings,  women,  and  climbing  plants,  love  those  that  are  near  them. 

The  lustre  of  a  virtuous  character  cannot  be  defaced,  nor  the  vices  of  the  vicious  ev^ 
become  ludd :  a  jewel  preserves  its  lustre  though  trodden  in  the  dirt ;  but  a  brtisspot, 
though  placed  upon  the  head,  remains  brass  still.  ' 
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The  eighth  chapter  of  the  Code,  **  On  Judicature^  and  on  LaW,  Pnv2Xe  imf 
(Criminal,"  is  the  largest,  in  point  of  dimensions^,  and  by  far  the  most  cwfoos 
aiid  important. 

The  system  of  Hindu  law  herein  recognized  is  arranged  under  eighteeh  pnn<<' 
cipal  heads  or  titles,  viz,  I,  debt,  on  loans  for  consumption ;  2,  deposits,  and 
loans  for  use ;  3,  sale  without  ownership ;  4,  partnership  concerns ;  5,  sub^ 
traction  of  what  has  been  given ;  ^,  non-payment  of  wages ;  7»  non-per- 
formance of  agreements ;  8,  rescission  of  sale  and  purchase;  9,  disputes 
between  master  and  servant;  10,  contests  respecting  boundaries;  11,  slander; 
12,  assault;  13,  larceny;  14,  robbery  and  other  violence ;  15,  adultery;  16; 
altercation  between  man  and  wife,  and  their  several  duties ;  17}  the  law  of 
inheritance ;  18,  gaming  with  dice  and  living  creatures.  These  eighteen  titles 
are  declared  to  be  ''the  groundwork  of  all  judicial  procedure  in  this  world."' 

Mr.  Mill,  in  an  able  disquisition  on  the  laws  of  the  Hindus,  to  which  he  batf 
devoted  a  chapter  of  his  History  of  British  India,  has  very  fully  investigated 
this  part  of  the  Code  of  Menu,  *'  the  most  celebrated,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
compends  of  Hindu  law."  Of  the  arrangement  which  has  just  been  quoted^ 
be  delivers  the  following  opinion : 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  rude  and  defective  attempt  at  the  classificatioii  of 
laws  than  what  is  here  presented.  The  most  essential  and  obvious  distinctions  are  neg- 
lected and  confounded.  Though  no  arrangement  would  appear  more  natural,  and 
more  likely  to  strike  even  an  uncultivated  mind,  than  the  division  of  laws  into  civil  and 
penal,  we  find  them  mixed  and  blended  together  in  the  code  of  the  Hindus.  The  first 
lihie  of  the  heads  or  titles  refer  to  civil  law;  the  11th,  12th,  IStfa,  14th,  aad  iMk 
tb  criminal  law;  the  16th  and  17th  return  to  civil,  and  the  18th  to  crimiiiali 
WMife  the '  10th  relates  partiy  to  the  one  and  partiy  to  the  other.  Another  gfound  of 
divisfoo',  wdl  calculated,  as  being  exceedingly  obvious,  to  strike  an  uncultivated  roiody 
is  the  distinction  of  persons  and  things.  This  was  the  groundwork  of  the  arrangement 
bestowed  upon  the  Roman  laws ;  it  is  the  arrangement  which  continues  to  prevail  in 
the  English,  rude  as  it  is,  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  confusion.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  even  this  imperfect  attempt  at  a  rational  division  was  far  above  the 
Hindus. 

As  in  our  analysis  we  do  not  purpose,  but  studiously  avoid,  entering  into  a 
critical  discussion  of  the  code  (which  is  a  subject  too  comprehensive  for  the 
Ihnits  of  a  periodical  publication),  we  make  no  further  remarks  upon  thb  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Mill,  than  that  we  do  not  concur  with  him  in  his  humble  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Hindu  legislator,  nor  in  think- 
ing the  other  modes  of  division  which  he  has  mentioned,  as  likely  to  occur  even 
to  an  ancient  writer  upon  *'  codification,"  much  less  '*  to  strike  an  uncultivated 
wind."  The  distinction  between  civil  and  penal  laws  is  not  always  clear;  and 
Mr.  Mill  confesses,  in  another  place,  that  in  the  division  of  rights  adopted  by 
the  English  lawyers,  into  those  of  persons  and  those  of  things,  there  is  ''not 
&o\j  confusion  and  ambiguity,  but  gross  absurdity."  It  can,  therefore,  be 
hardly  predicated  of  the  distinction  he  mentions,  that  it  is  exceedingly  obvious. 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  Historical  Disquisition  concermng  India,  has  erred  in  the 
'6ppt>site  extreme,  by  stating  that  **  the  articles  of  which  the  Hinda  code  is 
ogtmposed  are  arranged  in  natural  and  luminous  order."  The  truth  lies  be- 
Jiween  these  two  opinions. 

Passing  over,  for  t\ve  v^res^til,  X\v^  \wXto^M^\jat^  ^^^^aaj^^^  \vv  \.Kis  chapter, 
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which  relate  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  we  proceed  to  the  exposition 
given  of  the  respective  tttlesi ;  'aitd  first  in  regard  to* debt.  -  A  creditor  may  not 
only  sue  his  debtor  in  court,  but  may  recover  his  property  by  other  means, 
namely,  by  the  mediation  of  friends,  by  artful  management,  by  distress,  or  by 
"legal  force;"  the  king  must  not  rebuke  a  creditor  for  thus  retaking 'liis'ttwii 
property,  but  must  ratify  siich  payment  by  the  debtor.    In  a  suit  for  a  c^V 
which  the  debtor  denies,  the  latter,  if  the  debt  be  proved  by  the  evidencf^  oti' 
witness  who  was  present  at  the  place  of  the  loan,  or  by  other  evidendl^  it 
punishable  with  a  small  fine  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  debt.  ^*tht^\ 
witnesses  are,  in  another  place,  required  before  the  judge  can  decide  ttlfib' 
cause.    Delay  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  is  punishable  corporally,  or  by^  a 
fine  of  double  the  sum  claimed;  and  the  defendant,  if  he  plead  not  wittifii 
three  fortnights,  is  condemned  in  double  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

The  qualifications  of  witnesses  in  suits  for  debt,  as  well  as  in  othbr  causei^ 
are  defined  with  that  minuteness,  and  with  all  those  peculiar  features  of  eciien* 
tricity,  of  which  this  code  furnishes  so  many  examples.  The  exceptions  ais  tOi 
the  competency  of  witnesses  are  very  numerous.  Amongst  the  pers6ns*dU* 
qualified  are  kings,  mean  artificers,  priests  deeply  learned  in  the  scripture, 
decrepid  men,  "  wretches  of  the  lowest  mixed  class,  &c.  Witnesses  may  be 
temporarily  disqualified,  as  when  extremely  grieved,  intoxicated,  torment)^ 
with  hunger  or  thirst,  oppressed  with  fatigue,  or  inflamed  with  wrath.  Women 
are  permitted  to  give  evidence  only  for  women,*  except  on  failure  of  witnessed 
4iily  qualified,  which  authorizes  the  admission  of  certdn  other  excepted  fe^ 
mony.  '*  In  all  cases  of  violence,  theft,  adultery,  defamation  and  assa^tt^  the 
judge  must  not  examine  too  strictly  the  competence  of  witnesses."  rreyibtis 
to  examination,  the  judge  is  to  address  the  witnesses  as  follows:  **'Wliat  ye 
know  to  have  been  transacted  in  the  matter  before  us,  between  the  parti^t 
redprocally,  declare  at  large  and  with  truth ;  for  your  evidence  in  thb  of^e  la 
required."  A  faithful  witness  attains  the  highest  fame  below,  and  exalted 
beatitude  hereafter ;  but  a  false  witness  shall  be  fast  bound  in  the  cords  of 
Varuna  (the  god  of  the  waters),  be  tormented  during  a  hundred  traasmigra^ 
tions,  and  sink  headlong  to  a  region  of  horror.  Then  follow  several  yersesy » 
which  truth  is  inculcated  in  a  just  and  not  inelegant  manner : 

By  truth  is  a  witness  cleared  from  sin  ;  by  truth  is  justice  advanced:  tratft  nra^ 
therefore,  be  spoken  by  witnesses  of  every  class.  ' ' 

-     The  soul  is  its  own  witness ;  the  soul  itself  is  its  own  refuge;  ofiend  not  thy  fi^n. 
Meious  sou),  the  supreme  internal  witness  or  men !  . 

The  sinful  have  said  in  their  hearts,  ^  none  sees  us.**  Yes,  the  gods  distinctly  sea 
them ;  and  so  does  the  spirit  within  their  breasts. 

■  The  guardian  deities  of  the  firmament,  of  the  earth,  of  the  waters,  of  the  ni^man 
b^rt,  of  the  moon,  of  the  sun,  and  of  fire,  of  punishment  after  death,  of  the  winds, 
of  night,  of  both  twilights,  and  of  justice,  perfectly  know  the  state  of  all  sptAls 
clothed  with  bodies. 

The  fruit  of  every  virtuous  act  thou  hast  done,  O  good  man,  since  thy  birth,  shaft 
depart  fVom  thee  to  day,  if  thou  deviate  in  speech  from  the  truth.  '     -  i ':. 

O  friend  to  virtue,  that  supreme  spirit  which  thou  believest  one  and  the  ssiM  with 
thyself,  resides  in  thy  bosom  perpetually,  and  is  an  all-knowing  imqiectoi'  ot  thy  gooil- 
ness  or  of  thy  wiekedness.  i  .,-. 

The  gods  are  acquainted  with  no  better  mortal  in  this  world  than  the  nmn»  of  }trhilfBi 
the  intelligent  spirit  which  pervades  his  body  has  no  distrust  when  be  pnyparss  to  g||re 

evidence.  -jmiul. 

The 

r      \ 

•  Female  ondentandings,  it  is  Mid.  are  apt  to  waver :  but  this  circumstance  ihould  make  them  UaUe 
to  equal  iuspicion  in  all  cases. 
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Tbe  mischief  done  b^  judicial  peijury  is.  theu  descri^red  with  ^\\  thjs  &p(^l 
precision  pecuUar  to  this'  code :  e.  g.  by-  false  testimony  f  onqerniiig '  cattts  i^ 
witness  kills  (or,  as  the  gloss  has  it,  **  incurs  tbeguHt  df  killing  "}  five  qt  his 
kinsmen;  concerning  kine,  ten;  concerning  horses,  a'hiinidred;  concernjog 
the  human  race,  a  thousand. 

There  is  a  precept  in  this  part  of  the  code  which  has  been  the  subject  ft 
much  animadversion,  and  is  doubtless  calculated  to  work  serious  injury  in  uc 
Hindu  mind :  **  In  some  cases,  a  giver  of  false  evidence  from  a  pious  motiyc^ 
even  though  he  know  the  truth,  shall  not  lose  a  seat  in  Heaven :  such  evi* 
dence  wise  men  call  the  speech  of  the  gods.  Whenever  the  death  of  a  m^ 
•pAo  had  not  been  a  grievout  offender,*  either  of  the  servile,  the  commerdali 
th^  military,  or  the  sacerdotal  class,  would  be  occasioned  by  true  evidencei^ 
from  the  known  rigour  of  the  hing,  even  though  the  fault  arose  from  inadverr 
fence  or  error,  falsehood  may  be  spoken  :  it  is  even  preferable  to  truth."  This 
is  the  only  case,  be  it  remembered,  in  which  **  benevolent  fabehood"  is  specie 
fically  sanctioned ;  and  even  in  this  case  it  is  considered  as  a  sin— -a  **  venial 
sin'*— for  which  sacrifices  and  expiations  are  prescribed. 

Witnesses  who  refuse  to  give  evidence,  unless  disabled  by  illness,  are  to  be 
mulcted  in  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt  in  dispute,  aiid  a  tenth  part  of  it  in 
addition.  ''The  witness,  who  has  given  evidence,  and  to  whom,  within  seven 
days,  there  happens  disease,  fire,  or  the  death  of  a  kinsman,  shall  be  con* 
demned  to  pay  the  debt  and  a  fine."  Amongst  a  superstitious  people,  like  the 
Hindus,  such  an  absurd  law  is  not  without  its  good  effects  in  counteracting 
perjury. 

Vain  oaths,  that  is,  according  to  the  comment,  oaths  not  taken  in  a  court  of 
Jttstice,  are  strictly  forbidden ;  but  the  legislator  adds,  characteristically,  that 
to  women,  or  in  the  case  of  grass  or  fruit  eaten  by  a  cow,  or  of  wood  taken 
fbr  sacrifice,  or  of  a  promise  made  for  the  preservation  of  a  Brahmen,  **  it  is 
no  deadly  sin  to  take  a  light  oath." 

The  form  of  swearing  witnesses  differs  for  the  different  classes :  **  let  the 
jqdge  cause  a  priest  to  swear  by  his  veracity ;  a  soldier  by  his  horse  or  ele^ 
phant,  and  his  weapons ;  a  merchant  by  his  kine,  grain,  and  gold ;  a  mechanie 
or  servile  man,  by  imprecating  on  his  own  head,  if  he  speak  falsely,  all  possi- 
Ue  crimes ;  or,  on  great  occasions,  let  him  cause  the  party  to  hold  fire,  or  to 
dive  under  water,  or  severally  to  touch  the  heads  of  his  children  and  wife :  he, 
whom  the  blazing  fire  burns  not,  whom  the  water  soon  forces  up,  or  who  meets 
with  no  speedy  misfortune,  must  be  held  veracious  in  his  testimony  on  oath." 
The  writer  then  lays  down  the  rules  by  which  false  witnesses  are  to  be 
punished,  which  are  governed  by  the  motives  of  the  witness :  the  highest  scafe 
of  punishment  is  awarded  to  the  witness  who  speaks  falsely  through  lust ;  the 
fine  is  2,500  panas  of  copper,  now  equal  to  about  £4  sterling.  Moreover,  cor- 
poral infliction  and  banishment  seem  prescribed  as  punishments  for  perjury,  la 
case  the  offender  is  unable  to  pay  a  fine,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  on  whicE 
the  torture  is  to  fall  are  specified.  The  connexion  between  this  species  of 
punishment  and  the  crime  of  perjury  is  not  indeed  expressly  indicated ;  and 
Mr.  Mill  has  assumed  that  it  does  not  exist ;  though  the  alternative,  ''  pay  or 
suffer,**  occurs  in  the  gloss.  He  observes :  "  while  perjury,  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  of  crimes,  and  otie  against  which  an  adequate  motive  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  create,  is  punished  only  with  fine,  imd  in  its  most  aggravated  cases  with 
banishment ;  the  crime  of  obtaining  goods  on  false  pretences  is  punished  with 

mutilation 
'  »  'There  «iXiAtKe%utCBeAVt^iH»ot^VaSxsJ^ 
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iputiiatioii  and  even  with  death/'  A  judgment  obtained  through  false  evidence 
18  declared  null.  It  plainly  appears  from  this  part  of  the  code,  tha^  pdrjury 
was  a  frequent  vice  amongst  the  ancient,  as  it  is  amongst  the  modem,  Hindus* 
In  order  to  fix  with  precision  the  value  of  the  amercements  in  cases  of  ddi)^ 
^e  code  specifies  the  relative  proportion  of  the  difterent  weights  used  by  men 
^  for  the  purpose  of  worldly  business."  The  integral  or  lowest  point  in  tbia 
enumeration  is  the  trasafenUf  which  is  described  as  '*  the  very  small  mote  wfaicb 
may  be  discerned  in  a  sun-beam  passing  through  a  lattice,"  eight  of  which  are 
supposed  equal  in  weight  to  one  minute  poppy  seed.  A  variety  of  gradations 
iliytervene  between  this  weight  and  the  pana,  which  is  equivalent  to  103,($86 
Irasiur^nus.  As  the  ractica,  or  seed  of  the  gunja  (abrtu  precatorius),  is  declared 
to  contain  1,296  trasarenus,  and  as  that  seed  weighs  one  grain  five-sixteenth^^ 
^e  estimated  weight  of  *'  a  mote  in  the  sun-beam"  must  be  very  nearly  the  fi& 
tieth  part  of  what  the  moneyers  in  England  call  a  mite,  which  is  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  grain  troy. 

Under  the  second  title,  on  loans  for  use,  the  subject  of  interest  is  treated  ' 
qH  The  rate  of  interest  recognized  as  legal  varies  according  to  the  claas  of 
the  borrower :  if  he  be  a  priest  he  is  to  pay  two  per  cent,  per  month ;  if  a 
soldier,  three ;  if  a  merchant,  four ;  if  a  servile  man,  five  per  cent,  pei; 
month;  which  is  the  utmost  limit.  Where  a  pledge  is  given,  the  intsreist is 
restricted  to  an  eightieth  part  of  a  hundred  by  the  month."  , 

In  regard  to  pledges,  the  law  is  precise :  if  the  pledge  be  beneficial,  i,  e,  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  lender,  thie  latter  has  no  other  interest  on  th^ 
loan;  the  pawnee  may  not,  at  any  time,  sell  the  pledge,  but  must  delivev  it 
up  to  the  borrower,  when  he  offers  to  redeem  it,  or  pay  him  the  originsi 
price  of  it.  No  lapse  of  time  destroys  a  pawner's  title  to  his  pledge.  The 
owner  of  a  chattel,  not  being  a  pledge,  who  sees  it  enjoyed  by  others  for  teQ 
years,  whilst  he,  though  present,  says  nothing,  loses  his  property  in  it.  From 
this  law  are  excepted  boundaries  of  land,  the  property  of  an  infant,  female 
slaves,  the  wealth  of  a  king,  and  of  a  learned  Brahmen.  **  The  fool  who 
secretly  uses  a  pledge  without  the  assent  of  the  owner,  shall  give  up  half  of 
his  interest,  as  a  compensation  for  such  use."  Compound  interest  is  forbidden; 
but  if,  at  the  renewal  of  the  obligation  for  a  debt,  the  borrower  cannot  pay 
the  interest  due,  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  renewed  contract  as  part  of  the 
principal. 

Under  this  head  of  loans  for  use,  is  included  interest  on  ''  safe-carriage,"  or 
what  we  term  insurance ;  and  it  is  provided,  that  *'  whatever  interest  shall  be 
settled  by  men  well  acquainted  with  sea^-voyages  or  joumies  by  land,  with  times 
and  with  places,  such  interest  shall  have  legal  force :"  thus  excepting,  a$r  we 
do,  transactions  of  this  nature,  where  risk  is  incurred,  from  the  law  which, 
limits  the  amount  of  interest,  considering  the  premium  in  such  cases,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  Roman  law,  pretium  periculu 

Some  doubt  exists,  it  appears,  in  regard  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word 
ichacratridd'lu)  here  translated  "  safe-carriage."  The  same  word,  Mr.  Haugh- 
ton  observes,  is  elsewhere  used  in  this  code  in  the  sense  of  '*  compound  inte- 
rest," with  its  usual  import ;  and  he  gives  Mr.  Colebrooke's  quotation  firom 
the  gloss  of  Chandeswara,  who  considers  that  the  word  implies  *'  wheel^interett^* 
not  "  wheel-carriage^^  as  Cull6ca  interprets  it.  By  "  wheel-interest,"  Chan- 
d^wara  understands  "  compound  interest."  Both  the  comment8,,,|)o^ey^ir 
vary  from  the  text,  which,  taken  entire,  and  allowed  to  furnish  its  contextual 
interpretation,  confirms,  in  our  opinion,  the  sense  put  upon  the  word  by  Sir 
Wm.  Jones. 

A  surety 
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A  surety  who  fails  to  render  the  person  of  the  ddi)tor,  roust  pay  the  debt; 
and  the  judge  may  compel  even  his  heirs  to  discharge  it,  should  the  surety 
die :  this  seems  to  be  only  in  cases  where  the  surety  was  guaranteed  by  the 
debtor. 

When  the  debtor  is  not  of  a  higher  caste  than  the  creditor,  he  may  discharge 
the  claims  of  the  latter  by  personal  labour. 

Deponts  are  to  be  restored,  without  alteration,  to  the  owner.  As  it  neces- 
aarily  happens,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transaction,  that  there  may  be  a 
fidlure  of  witnesses  in  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  a  deposit,  the  legislator  re- 
sorts to  an  expedient  to  supply  that  defect,  which,  one  might  imagine,  would 
be  too  simple,  or  rather  too  puerile,  to  occur  even  to  the  rudest  people.  The 
judge  is  directed  to  deposit,  by  the  artful  contrivance  of  spies,  some  vduable 
commodity  with  the  defendant ;  if  he  restore  it  in  the  same  shape  and  manner 
in  which  it  was  bailed,  he  is  to  be  absolved ;  if  otherwise,  he  is  to  be  com* 
pelled  to  pay  the  value  of  both  deposits.  Fraudulently  obtaining  the  goods 
of  another  is  punishable  with  death. 

Sale  without  ownership  is  treated  as  a  theft :  the  bargain  is  held  to  be  null, 
and  the  seller  is  liable  to  a  fine,  if  a  kinsman  of  the  owner ;  otherwise,  to  the 
punishment  due  to  larceny.  Where  a  chattel  stolen  is  purchased  in  open 
market,  the  purchaser,  by  producing  the  vendor,  acquires  the  absolute  pro- 
perty. If  the  vendor  cannot  be  produced,  the  chattel  must  be  restored  to  the 
original  owner. 

:  Under  this  head  of  bai^in  and  sale,  occurs  the  law  respecting  marriage, 
which  is  treated  as  a  contract  of  the  same  sort  as  the  transfer  of  a  commodity 
from  one  to  another  for  a  valuable  condderation.  The  law*  runs  thus :  **  one 
commodity,  mixed  with  another,  shall  never  be  sold  as  unmixed ;  nor  a  bad 
commodity  as  good;  nor  less  than  agreed  on  ;  nor  any  thing  kept  at  a  distance 
or  concealed,  lest  some  defect  in  it  should  he  discovered  If,  after  the  damsel 
has  been  shewn,  another  be  ofiered  to  the  bridegroom,  who  had  purchased 
leave  to  marry  her  from  her  next  kinsman^  he  may  become  the  husband  of  both 
for  the  same  price.  The  kinsman,  who  gives  a  damsel  in  marriage,  having 
first  openly  told  her  blemishes,  shall  suffer  no  punishment'*  Yet,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  this  code,  we  have  seen  that  venal  marriages  are  prohibited  in  the 
most  solemn  manner ! 

Under  the  fourth  head,  ^'  concerns  amongst  partners,"  the  division  of  the 
sacrificial  fees  accruing  to  priests  furnishes  a  rule  by  which  allotments  of  shares 
fire  to  be  given  to  men  who  perform  business  in  conjunction. 

The  fifth  head,  relating  to  gifts,  is  disposed  of  in  an  equally  summary  roan* 
ner,  with  reference  to  religious  offerings. 

The  next  head  relates  to  wages :  a  hired  servant  who  fails,  through  indo- 
lence, to  perform  his  work,  is  to  be  fined.  Even  if  he  do  not  complete  his 
work  through  sickness,  his  whole  wages  are  forfeited. 

Non-performance  of  agreements  is  punished  by  fine  or  banishment. 

Rescission  of  sale  and  purchase  is  authorized.  A  purchaser  or  seller  may 
rescind  his  contract  within  ten  days,  giving  or  taking  back  the  thing  purchased 
or  sold.    Here  again  we  find  rules  specifically  relating  to  bargains  of  marriage. 

Under  the  head  relating  to  dibputes  between  master  and  servant  the  rules 
apply  to  agricultural  and  pastoral  occupations  only.  The  rules  are  very 
minute  and  not  inequitable.  We  find  that  compulsory  tillage  of  ground  was 
in  force  at  the  date  of  this  code  :  "  if  land  be  injured,"  says  the  law,  "  by  the 

fault 

•  The  words  in  ItallcR  are  added  from  the  gloss.  '     . 
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fault  of  the  fanner  himself  (as  if  he  fails  to  Ibow  ft*  in  good  tiii^e),  he  shall  w 
fined  teii  tiM^  W^iK:ti^bV  thfe'lirig'^'^aVe  bf  Ore'  cro^tji^'^^tV^a^^^sifr 
bav^  Itreen'rkis'^d ;  but  OfiYyis^e  titties  is  much  }f  it  wa^  th)^  faldltf  ^hfs^rrailtt 
^thout'His-lnbwledge.'^   '  '^  ^        '"•  '  '-■ 

Boundaries  are  required  to  be  formed  by  planting  of  trees,  raising  mdtmdf 
of  Hsi^f  ^nd  by  cbncealing  substances  beneath  the  gromid ;  atidWIk^'a  *c6n« 
test  arises  respecting  a  boundary,  the  king  is  to  ascertain  the  limits  itf  «  pldi^ 
cuTar  inonth,  by  means  of  the  aforesaid,  or  by  natural  marks,  or  bjf'^ltegi 
continued  possession,  conformably  to  the  testimony  of  witnessa!L'''iiif.'M 
dbsehce  of  all  evidence  the  king  is  himself  to  settle  a  bound-line.'  '^  ^"UMi^ 
''  diahdsr  and  abuse  are  punishable  with  fine,  if  the  party  vilified' 'bcf'oF^^l|fiM 
t>r  lower  caster  but  a'ohce-bbm  man  who  insults  a  twi<^b6m  is'^o-Ksf^'^lfri 
Itbhgne  slk,  or  hot  oil  is  to  be  dropped  into  his  mouth  or  ear,  or  ah'irdh  Sff(i 
red  hot  difust  into  his  mouth.  In  cases  of  mutual  abuse  by  a  priest'  tM'^% 
isbldier,  the  former  pays  the  lowest  amercement  only ;  the  la'tter  the  mrddld^ 
tnbst  «  ,■■.''.:  ,.ui 

In  regard  to  assault  and  battery,  where  the  offence  is  committed  by  alow- 
born  man  against  a  superior,  the  punishment  is  slitting  or  cutting  the  oflfending 
inember :  the  details  of  this  law  are  given  with  a  precision  which  is  trbfy  dis^ 
gnsting.  fine  and  banishment  are  the  penalties  for  the  offence  when  ebm« 
"Bittted  against  equals.  Blows  in  general,  given  either  to  man  lor  beast^  wlAftA 
attended  with  much  pain,  are  punishable  according  to  the  les  ialioiui,  Td^ 
killing  a  man  (t.  e,  without  design),  a  fine  equal  to  that  for  theft  shall  be  iiN 
'atantly  set ;  half  that  amount  for  large  brute  animals ;  for  kiHing  vefy  yodng 
cattle^  the  fine  is  ^00  panas,  &c.  ''A  wife,  a  son,  a  servant,-  a|^upil,'^Sil 
(younger)  whole  brother,  may  bentorrected,  when  they  comn^  ifiiults^  ^RrilbA 
Hipe  or  thie  small  shoot  of  a  c^nei  but  on  the  back  part  only  of  their  bodle^ 
and  not  on  a  noble  part  by  any  means/'  Some  writers  have  been  scanMizM 
ait  this  sanction  given  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  chastisement  upon  a  i^iSt. 
Mr.  Haughton  says  : "  in  opposition  to  the  dictum  of  the  lawgiver,  I  ieel*Uapip^ 
in  borrowing  a  note  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's  {Hindu  Digest,  ii.  209)  on  this  rlBtf 
▼erse :  '  May  I  quote  a  liiaxim  of  no  less  authority? — strike  not,  even  wttb4 
blossom,  a  wife  guilty  of  a  hundred  faults.* "  According  to  a  provision  in  tk% 
second  chapter  of  this  code,  where  two  texts  clash,  both  are  to  be  held  Vaiid ! 

The  various  kinds  of  thefl:  and  robbery  are  punishable  by  fine,  imprisonmcfnt, 
corporal  chastisement,  or  mutilation,  ^  For  stealing  men  of  high  birth,  and 
women  above  all,  and  the  most  precious  gems,  the  tbief  deserves  capitid 
punishment."  The  distinction  between  theft  androbbery  is  this :  ittbe  taking 
be  violent,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  owner,  it  is  robbery ;  if  privately,  in  his 
absence,  it  is  only  theft.  The  law  also  provides  that  the  limb  with  whidi  a 
thief  commits  the  offence  shall  be  amputated.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in 
this  code,  that  whereas,  in  general,  the  scale  of  punishment  increases  with 
the  subordinate  rank  of  the  offender,  especially  when  the  crime  is  committed 
against  a  superior,  in  respect  to  theft,  the  scale  ascends  in  proportion  to  the 
rank.  Thus  the  fine  of  a  Sudra  for  theft  is  eight-fold ;  of  a  Vaisya,  sixteen 
fold;  of  a  Cshatriya,  two  and  thirty  fold;  and  of  a  Brahmen,  from  four  and 
sixty  fold  to  double  that  rate ;  and  where  another  man  of  lower  birth  would 
be  fined  one  pana,  the  king  shall  be  fined  a  thousand ;  *^  and  he  shall  give  the 
fine,'*  adds  the  gloss,  "  to  the  priests,  or  cast  it  into  the  river." 

Adultery  is  considered  as  a  crime  because  it  causes  **  a  mixture  of  classes 
among  men ;  thence  arises  violation  of  duties ;  and  thence  is  the  root  of  feli- 
city qui^e  destroyed.**    Overt  acts  of  adultery  (as  they  are  termed)  are  punish- 

i^Wa/tcJoum.  Vol.  25.  No.  150.  5  H  ablei 
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able;  such  are  the  i(i<Hcations  of  adulterous  inclination,  sending  flowers  or 
perfume  to  another's  wife,  &c.  Hence  it  appears  thiit  the  Hindu  legislator 
wished  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  the  commission  of  the  crime  **  in  the  heart" 
The  actual  offence  is  severely  punished.  ''  Should  a  wife,  proud  of  her  fiuoily 
and  the  great  qualities  of  her  kinsmen^  actually  violate  the  duty  which  she 
owes  to  her  lord^  let  the  king  condemn  her  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  in  a  place 
much  frequented ;  and  let  him  place  the  adulterer  on  an  iron  bed  well  heated, 
under  which  the  executioners  throw  logs  continually,  till  the  sinful  wretch  be 
there  burned."  This,  extreme  penalty  seems  awarded  only  in  cases  where  the 
adulterer  is  of  the  lowest  and  the  adulteress  of  the  highest  class.  The  crime 
in  other  circumstances  is  punished  in  various  ways,  but  the  details  are  too  in- 
delicate to  be  given.  Brahmens  are  exempted  from  capital  punishment 
i*  Never  shall  the  king  slay  a  Brdhmen,  though  convicted  of  all  possible  crimes; 
jet  him  banish  the  offender  from  his  realQi,  but  with  all  his  proper^  secure  aod 
Jiis  body  unhurt :  no  greater  crime  is  known  on  earth  than  slaying  a  Brahmen; 
and  the  king,  therefore,  must  not  even  form  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  kiUing  a 
priest.". 

.  The  renuuning  three  heads  of  law  are  discussed  in  the  succeeding  chapters 
of  the  code.  The  present  chapter  closes  with  sundry  miscellaneous  provi^ons, 
thrown  together  without  order  ^r  coherence.  For  example :  after  spedfying 
^certain  persons  who  are  to  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  pointing  out  the  char 
xacters  whom  the  king  is  to  honour,  there  follows  this  verse :  **  Let  a  washerman 
wash  clothes  by  little  and  little  on  a  ^ooth  board  of  saUnali  wood  (fiamlm 
heptaphyU%um)i  let  him  never  mix  clothes  with  clothesj  nor  8u£Rsr  any  (but  the 
.pwner)  to  wear  them." 

Various  duties  are  then  inculcated  upon  the  king.  IJe  is  to  regulate  market 
prices,  adjust  weights  and  measures,  fix  tolls,  and  order  each  man  to  perfixn 
the  duty  sdlotted  to  his  class. 

The  following  three  verses  contain  some  curious  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
Jaw  of  slavery : 

There  are  servants  of  seven  sorts ;  one  made  captive  under  a  standard,  one  naintuNd 
^  consideration  of  service,,  one  bom  of  a  female  slave  in  the  house,  one  sold,  or  pimt 
qr  inherited  from  ancestors,  and  one  enslaved  by  way  of  punishment. 
.  Three  persons,  a  wife,  a  son,  and  a  slave,  are  declared  by  law  to  have  no  weikk 
exclusively  their  own :  the  wealth  which  they  may  earn  is  acquired  for  the  fw^n  to  whom 
they  belong. 

A  Bremen  may  seize  without  hesitation  the  goods  of  his  Sudra  slave ;  for  as  that 
'slave  can  have  no  property,  his  master  may  take  his  goods. 
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THE  CASE  OF  MR.  ERSKINE  OF  BOMBAY. 

To  ike  Editor  qf  the  Matic  JovmaL 

Sir  :  In  a  preceding  letter,  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you 
(p.  452),  I  fully  explained  the  real  merits  of  Mr,  Erskine^s  caS6,  and  the 
nature  of  the  defence  of  his  conduct,  which  had  been  printed  and  circtililted 
for  the  perusal  of  his  friends.  But  a  correct  opinion  respecting  this  6nljeet 
cannot  be  formed  without  adverting  to  some  circumstances  which  took  place 
after  Mr.  Erskine's  dismissal ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  induced  to  request  tbat 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  admitting  the  following  remarks  into  youlr 
journal. 

Mr.  Erskine  was  removed  from  the  situations  which  he  held  hi  the  Re- 
corder's Court  on  the  18th  June  1823,  and  the  causes  of  his  dismissal  were 
thus  publicly  announced  in  a  speech  from  the  bench : — **  Nor  will  the  court 
say,  whether  Mr.  Erskine  be  guilty  or  not  of  a  voluntary  participation  in  the* 
profits  of  these  frauds  and  extortions,  as  the  case  may  yet  come  before  a  jury, 
and  it  would  not  be  proper  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  a  jury ;  without,  however, 
pronouncing  upon  this  subject,  there  is  more  than  sufficient  to  call  upon  the 
court  to  dismiss  Mr.  Erskine  from  all  the  offices  he  holds  under  it.  There  Is 
abundant  evidence  of  a  carelessness  about  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  fiir 
as  they  are  Concerned  with  his  offices,  and  of  the  grossest  and  most  criminal 
neglect.''  In  reading  this  passage,  and  in  adverting  to  the  cool,  impartial, 
and  dispassionate  manner  in  which  judges  in  England  deliver  their  decisions, 
and  to  the  anxious  solicitude  with  which  they  restrict  their  remarks  to  the 
real  merits  of  the  case  before  them,  and  abstain  from  imputing  any  blame  liot 
proved  to  the  party  accused,  or  even  aggravating  the  culpability  proved  by 
extraneous  matter,  it  will  naturally  be  concluded  that  this  judgment  must  rest 
on  sufficient  grounds.  But  even  to  this  day  it  has  never  been  established  by 
any  public  investigation  or  evidence,  that  either  frauds  or  extortions  had  been 
actually  committed  in  the  court  of  small  causes  of  which  Mr.  Erskine  was 
then  clerk ;  and  it  was  also  well  known  to  the  Recorder's  Court,  that  for  the 
three  preceding  years  Mr.  Erskine's  state  of  ill-health,  and  other  avdcatioos 
of  more  importance,  had  compelled  him  to  relax  in  his  personal  superln* 
tendence  of  that  office,  and  to  leave  the  business  of  the  court  to  be  ahnott 
entirely  conducted  by  his  native  head  clerk,  as  he  had  no  European  deputy.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  notorious  fact  of  the  business  of  this  conrt  faaWng 
for  three  years  been  almost  entirely  conducted  by  the  head  clerk,  of  whielr 
the  Recorder  was  well  aware,  and  of  the  publicly  expressed  causes  of  diff* 
missal— namely,  carelessnest  and  neglect,  the  Recorder  assumed  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  speech  that  the  acts  done,  or  supposed  to  have  been  done^ 
by  the  clerk,  were  in  reality  committed  by  Mr.  Erskine,  or  for  his  benefit; 
It  must,  however,  be  self-evident  that  carelessness  and  neglect  are  the 
strongest  presumptions  that  the  acts  of  the  servant  were  not  attiibutable  to 
the  master ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  ill-health  is  such  a  legitimate  excuse  as 
must  divest  even  these  omissions  of  either  grossness  or  criminality.  But  it 
was  no  doubt  competent  for  the  Recorder's  Court  to  consider  them  as  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  dismissing  Mr.  Erskine  from  his  situation  as  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Small  Causes ;  though  they  certainly  did  not  afford  the  slightest 
grounds  for  depriving  him  of  that  of  master  in  equity,  as  not  even  the  Re- 
corder himself  ever  asserted  or  hinted  that  any  irregularities  had  been  dis- 
covered, 
«  Here  fioUows  an  extract  from  Mi^.  Erskine's  printed  "  case/'  whlth  is  already  given  in  p.  457— Ed. 
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covered,  or  even  supposed  to  exist,  in  this  office^  In  tlmt  sp^di,  tbert&ifc, 
the  Recorder  ought  to  have  confined  his  remains  entirely  to  the  abases  iriddi 
were  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  the  Court  of.  Small  Causes,  in  coaseqaenoe 
qfi  Mr.  Erskine's  carelessness  and  neglect,  and  to  have  abstained  from  imputing 
culpability  to  any  person  until  he  had  been  placed  on  his  trial,  and  the  culpa-  | 
bility  established  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  It  must,  coosequently,  be  eridest 
dbat,  in  the  accusing  Mr.  Erskine  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  of 
extortion,  firaud,  oppression,  and  corruption,  the  Recorder  deviated  eo- 
Urely  from  that  line  of  conduct  which  is  prescribed  to  an  English  judge  by 
both  precedent  and  law. 

It  must,  also,  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  been  examined  on 
iliterrogatories,  and  that  the  law  says  that  if  the  defendant  cieare  hinwelf  by  Ids 
answers^  the  complaint  must  be  totally  dismitsed.  As,  consequently,  MnErskine 
had  been  so  examined,  and  as  he  had  then  solemnly  declared  that  he  was 
ign9rant..  of  the  existence  of  any  irregularities  in  the  Court  of  Small  Causei, 
and  that  he  had  never  knowingly  benefited  in  any  manner  by  any  sums  of 
money  improperly  received  in  his  office,  his  innocence  of  all  that  was  alle;ged 
agi4^s^  ^^^*  except  neglect,  which  he  admitted,  was  fully  established  by  that 
()i;ecise  and  only  kind  of  proof  which  the  laws  of  his  country  in  such  cases 
nequire.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  expected  that  all  farther  inqnisitioa 
iatp  his  conduct  would  have  been  terminated  by  his  dismissal.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  obtained  permissMa 
to  leave  Bombay,  though  it  was  well  known  to  every  member  of  the  Re- 
corder's Court  that  his  detention  would  inevitably  occasion  a  fotal  terminatioB 
to  the  illness  under  which  he  had  so  long  laboiu'cd.  But  the  urgency  of  the 
ca^  at  last  compelled  the  court  to  grant  permission,  under  the  condition, 
however,  that  Mr.  Erskinp  should  give  security  in /oar  lace  of  rupees;  and  it 
was  not,  until  after  several  remonstrances  with  respect  to  the  exorbitancy  of 
t^is  siun,  that  it  was  reduced  to  two  laa — Mr.  Erskine's  personal  bond  for 
ii)0,ObO  rupees,  and  two  securities  in  50,000  rupees  each.*  That  this  amount 
^as  excessive,  and  consequently  illegal,  must  have  been  obvious  from  the 
al^htest  inquiry ;  because  the  sum-total  o(all  the  fees  received  by  the  derk  of 
^e  Court  of  Small  Causes  did  not,  on  an  .average,  exceed  13,<M)0  rupees 
apQually.  Consequently  the  amount  of  the  security  was  sufficient  for  the 
refunding  of  the  whole  of  these  fees  for  fifteen  years,  had  every  fpc  during  Aat 
period  Ifeen  improperly  received,  and  thus  extended  the  retrospective  precautioB 
l|gainst  supposed  abuses^t^^  or  six  years  beyond  the  date  on  which  Mr.  Erskiae 
ffuu  appaifited,  clerk  of  this  court.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  this  amount 
was  demanded  after  the  Recorder  had  been  for  four  months  carefully  exaauniqg 
every  book  and  paper  belonging  to  Mr.  Erskine's  office,  as  well  as  his  head 
clerk,  who  had  been  conveyed  after  examination  on  points  connected  with  this 
inquiry,  from  the  Recorder's  chambers  to  the  common  gaol,  and  there  com* 
^tted  to  close  confinement. 

^  ,The  purpose,  however,  for  which  this  security  was  required  did  not  appear 
until  four  months  after  Mr.  Erskine's  dismissal,  and  three  months  afier  his 
departure  from  Bombay.    For  it  was  not  untill  the  2Ut  October  1823  that  the 

Recorder's 

•  The  amount  of  th«  fees  received  by  Uie  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Small  Causes,  om  an  average,  never 
fixoeeded  13,000  rupees  aimually^Mr.  EnUne  held  this  situation  for  nearly  ten  years— and  the  MmM 
in  Equity  found,  on  the  pr&idples  established,  cm  pwi  J^eto,  by  Sir  Edward  West  hinosielf,  and  in  ths 
ihsdicfe  of  Mr.  Erslchie,  that  one-third  only  <a  these  fees  had  been  bnproperly  charged.  Consequently, 
tte utmost  amount  that  ought  to  have  been  in  justice  demanded  as  security,  was  Mr.  Erskine's  pcnoosl 
tend  fb£30,000  rupees^  and  two  securities  in  13,000  rupees  each. 


3S28.]'  The  Case  of  Mr.  Erskme  of  Bombay:  7M^ 

Recorder's  Court  gave  orders  to  the  Master  id  Bquity  to  tax  all  BiHs  of  cdsto 
ivhich  should  be  presented  to  him  by.  suitors  in  the  Court  of  SmalKI^ses  for. 
the  two  years  preceding  the  ISti)  June  :18!^3,  and  to  Mr.  Enkine*i^  solicitor  to 
publish  three  times  in  the  newspapers  an  advertisement,*'  in  Englisii  and  the 
native  languages,  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  suitors  for  that  piirtk>8e« 
Asy  however,  this  court  acts  as  a  court  of  conscience,  and  strict  adherence  tb 
forms  of  proceeding  is  not  therefore  required/ no  writteii  rules  had  eVer  been 
established  for  its  observance,  and  even  the  table  of  fees  did  not'  cont^n  all 
the  fees .  which  had,  from  the  institution  of  the  court,  been  sanctioned  A| 
different  times  by  different  recorders.  The  suitors,  also,  had  neVer  previousi^ 
fipplied  for  a  taxation  of  costs,  and,  consequently,  when  ordei'ed  for  the  J!rs$ 
iime  in  Mr.  Erskine's  case,  the  principles  by  which  it  ought  to  be  regula^ted 
could  not  be  correctly  ascertained  from  usage,-  precedent,  or  wriltien  docu? 
ments.  The  Recorder's  Court,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  frame  instructions 
for  this  purpose,  ea  pogt  facto,  arbitrarily,  and  without  being  in  possession  of 
the, requisite,  information;  and  it  was  in  conformity  to  such  obviously  in- 
accurate, if  not  unjust,  instructions,  that  this  taxation  was  conducted  by  the 
Master  in  Equity.  Mr.  Erskine  was  absent,  his  head  clerk  had  been  subjected 
to  several  weeks  close  imprisonment,  and  the  correctness  of  the  order  of  the 
Recorder's  Court  was  not  allowed  to  be  called  in  question ;  and  under  such 
circumstances,  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  Master  in  Equity  found  that^ 
on  an  average  of  fifly  bills,  one-third  of  the  costs  had  been  improperly 
charged. 

.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  average  annual  number  of  suitors  inf 
the  Court  of  Small  Causes  may  be  estimated  at  600,  amounting  in  twb  years 
to  1,200,  Jlfty  suitors  only  presented  their  bills  to  the  Master  in  Equit}^,'  and 
of  these  bills  twentt/'three,  notwithstanding  the  period  specified  in  the  public 
advertisements,  were  dated  prior  to  the  16th  June  1821,  and  one  even  dated' 
on  the  17th  January  1814.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  two  years  to  which  it 
was  restricted  by  these  advertbements,  this  retrospective  taxation  was  ex- 
tended to  nine  years  and  a  half;  and  this  disregard  of  public  faith  was  only 
quailed  by  the  unfairness  of  the  principles  by  which  the  taxation  was  directed 
tc.be  conducted:  for  the  two  leading  principles  were,  that  all  fees  not 
specified  in  the  table  of  fees,  and  all  the  established  charges  for  subposnaf- 
tkkets  and  notices,  the  service  of  which  could  not  be  proved,  should  be 
disallowed.  But  the  Recorder  knew  that  this  table  was  imperfect,  because  ha 
states  in  his  speech  of  the  18th  June  1823 : — "  A  few  weeks  after  my  arrival 
here. I  found,  from  the  rules  of  court,  that  half  a  rupee  only  was  to  be  cbai^ged 
hy  the  sealer  for  every  seal  affixed  to  proceedings  in  the  Small  Cause  Cpurt^ 
but  the  sealer  was  receiving  one  whole  rupee.  .  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Woodhoua^ 
the  late  sealer,  the  reason  of  the  practice;  he  told  me  that  one  rupee  had 
been  always  received,  but  did  not  know  whether  this  rule  bad  been  altered, 
I  then  referred  to  Mr.  Sandwith,  as  being  one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  of 
the  court ;  he  could  give  me  very  little  information,  excepting  that  it  had  been 
received  for  many  years."  Mr.  Erskine,  also,  when  examined  on  interro* 
gatories,  had  thus  deposed  before  the  Recorder : — **  When  there  are  a  number 
of  causes  in  court,  there  will  sometimes  be  a  hundred,  or  more  than  a  bun* 
ilred,  subpoena-tickets  alone,  and  double  the  number  of  notices "  [required 
in  one  day].  Whence  it  was  self-evident  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
ascertain  who  the  officer  was  who  served  any  one  particular  subpcena-ticket  or 

notice, 

•  ThJs  advfrtiMmeiit  appeared  in  the  Noi.  of  the  Bombay  Courisr  of  the  8tb,  15th,  sad  82d  Nov.  UBi. 


Mtioet  «r  what  penons,  ptrtkulariy  ammig  the  dui  of  people  who  are  done 
flintora  ia  this  court,  might  hare  been  present  at  its  seryice.  To  aBtitaie^ 
therefore,  that  the  table  of  feei  was  perfect,  when  the  Recorder  welL  knew 
that  it  was  imperfect,  and  to  require,  under  these  dccumstances,  proof  of  sudi 
serrice,  when  the  trial  and  decision  of  the  cause  afforded  the  moat  unqust* 
tionabie  eyidence  that  the  parties  and  witnesses  must  have  attended  and 
pleaded,  were  acts  devoid  of  the  slightest  semUance  of  equity  and  justice. 

The  unfeirness,  Jiowever,  and  illegality  of  this  taxation  were  so  obvious^ 
that,  as  soon  as  it  was  opposed  by  the  constituted  attomies  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
the  Recorder's  Court  gave  orders  to  ^he  Master  in  Equity  to  discontinue  it^ 
and  also,  though  ten  only  of  the^y  suitors,  whose  bills  had  been  then  taxed, 
had  recovered  the  sums  overcharged,  to  suspend  all  farther  re*payment  of  the 
costs  which  had  been  in  these  instances  disallowed.  The  Master  in  Equity,  in 
consequence,  addressed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine's  solicitor : — **  I  am  autho* 
rized  to  request  you  will  postpone  the  payment  for  the  present  to  suitors  in  die 
8mall  Cause  Court  of  any  ^rther  sums  disallowed  on  taxation,  as  the  con* 
Btituted  attomies  of  William  Erskine,  Esq.  are  desirous  of  attending  at  die 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Small  Cause  Court  to  examine  the  records,  in  order 
to  ascertain  when  the  charges  disallowed  in  Mr.  Erskine's  bills,  as  not  sane* 
tioned  by  the  table  of  fees,  were  first  made."  But,  though  four  years  have 
now  elapsed,  no  orders  have  been  given  for  the  continuation  of  these  re* 
payments;  and  the  result,  therefore,  of  this  taxation,  even  to  the  compara* 
tively  small  extent  to  which  It  was  carried,  has  hitherto  remained  inoperati?e* 
The  fortune,  however,  of  Mr.  Erskine  has  materially  sufiered  in  consequence 
of  his  having  been  obliged  to  leave  funds  in  this  country,  in  order  to  cover  the 
exorbitant  amount  of  security  demanded  from  him  by  the  Recorder's  Courts 
as  a  very  considerable  depreciation  in  the  rate  of  exchange  took  place  not  long 
after  his  departure  from  Bombay. 

?rom  these,  and  the  remarks  contained  in  my  preceding  letter,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Erskine  is  of  a  most  unprecedented  and  anomaloos 
nature.  For  in  it  one  and  the  same  same  person,  and  that  person  invested 
with  high  authority,  has  acted  as  accuser,  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  jury, 
and  judge ;  that  after  a  secret  and  inquisitorial  course  of  proceeding  for -three 
months,  the  only  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  final  decision  is  the 
examination  of  the  party  accused;  and  even  this  is  not  used  fairly  and  im* 
partially :  but  all  that  can,  by  the  most  strained  implication  or  construction, 
be  made  appear  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Erskine,  is  carefully  dwelt  upon»  and 
all  that  deposes  in  his  vindication  is,  notwithstanding  an  express  mle  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  most  studiously  suppressed;  and  that,  not  satisfied  with  his 
dismissal,  a  pui\jshment  most  assuredly  more  than  adequate  for  carelcssiiesB 
and  neglect  occasioned  by  long  ill-health,  proceedings  prejudicial  to  his  cha- 
racter and  fortune  are  in  his  absence  commenced  of  so  questionable  a  nature, 
that  they  are  desisted  from  as  soon  as  opposed.  It  is  not,  however,  necessaiy, 
for  the  purpose  of  fully  evincing  the  perfect  innocence  of  Mr.  Erskine,  te 
-scrutinize  the  motives  and  causes  which  may  have  given  to  this  case  so  very 
peculiar  a  character.  But  it  is  indispensable  to  remark,  most  particularly^ 
that  every  imputation  alleged  against  his  conduct  rests  solely  and  entirely 
on  the  bare  assertion  of  Sir  Edward  West ;  as  such  serious  charges  as  ex- 
tortion, fraud,  oppression,  and  corruption,  have  been  to  this  moment  allowed 
to  remain  uninvestigated.  Sir  Edward  West,  therefore,  has  placed  himself 
in  a  singular  but  obvious  dilemma.  For  these  charges  must  be  either  true  or 
false :  if  false,  he  acted  coultat^  \.o  x)^^  ^vA^  ol  ^xv^^^\^\\sA!^^\s!i  lajMjersing 


laiBaiT  Ths  Cauf  cf  Mr*  Enkiiw  of  Bmnbof.  9^8 

the  charaotcr  of  Mr.  £4vd(iiie  finonr  the  seat  of  justice;  and  if  true,  %hy  yms 
so  great  a  public  dc^qaent  permitted  to  escape  the  punisfafinent  which  be 
justly  merited?  <  Because  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  absolute j  necessary  de- 
parture of  Mr.Erskioe  from  Bombay  prey«nted  any  farther  oriminal  pro- 
ceeding ;  since  the  head  derk,  who  was  the  person  who  actually  ehaiged  and 
received  all  sums  of  monies  paid  into  the  Court  of  Small  Causes,  remained 
in  Bombay,  and  his  trial  would  have  clearly  shewn  whether  or  not  any  eulpftr 
bility  was  imputable  to  Mr.  Erskine. 

In  this  case,  therefore.  Sir  Edward  Wesfe-  appears  *  *  •  • 
It  must  necessarily  follow,  that  not  the  shadow  of  suspicion  ought  to  attach  ts& 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Erskine  in  consequence  of  such  unsupported  and  interested 
accusations,  invalidated  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Erskine's  Oath,  and  by  his  high 
character  so  strongly  borne  testimony  to  in  the  annexed  address.* 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  my  information  respecting  this  case  is 
derived  from  Mr.  Erskine  and  his  friends;  and  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  may  be  urged  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  But  a  writer,  who 
advocates  it,  published  in  the  Bombay  Gazette  of  the  17th  October  last,  a 
document  headed — *^  List  of  JSiUs  of  Costs  of  the  late  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Smali  Causes  [Mr.  Erskine]  taken  indiscriminatefy,  and  taxed  by  W.  Fenwick, 

Esq^ 

•  To  W.  Erskine,  Esq. 
Sir :  Your  sudden  and  unexpected  return  to  your  native  country  has  prevented  the  expresiioii  of  our 
senthnents  respecting  late  events  previous  to  your  departure.    But  it  has  been  with  the  sincerest  regret 
tihat  we  have  viewed  a  course  oX  Judicial  proceedings  which,  by  aggravating  a  previous  debilitated 
itete  of  health,  have  terminated  in  depriving  us  of  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  your  society. 

Few  of  us  have  had  the  happiness  of  your  acquaintance  during  the  whole  period  of  nineteen  yean, 
tftst  you  have  resided  here.  But  early  intimacy,  or  the  report  of  our  predecessors,  impressed  aU  of  us 
wHh  Mdi  aa  estimation  oi  your  character  as  insphred  our  respect  and  esteem ;  and  which  sabsequttit 
intercourse  has  to  the  last  moment  increased  and  confirmed.  In  public  life  we  have  observed  yoa 
peift>im  the  arduous  duties  of  various  important  sitiuttions  with  the  most  conciliating  address,  the 
greatest  ability,  the  strictest  integrity,  and  the  most  benevolent  but  impartial  justice.  In  prhrate  lifb 
we  have  been  delighted  with  the  most  engaging  urbanity,  the  correctest  feelings  of  a  geBtiLemAn,  the 
nicest  principles  of  honoinr,  and  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  disinterestedness.  In  literary  pursuits  your 
Mrtwating  eounnple  difnised  a  love  of  literature,  and  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  learning  of 
t|ia  wept  and  the  east,  enabled  you  to  communicate  that  information  which  might  have  been  dsewhm 
sought  in  vain,  and  to  confer  not  only  on  many  of  us,  but  on  others,  the  important  benefit  of  yoor^ 
adviee  in  the  direction  and  amelioration  of  our  pursuits  and  studies.  But  why  should  we  dwell  on  those 
flpqinait  aocoinpUshments  and  qnaliflcations  wfaidi  we  so  mudi  admired,  but  of  wfaidi  we  now  lamcltt 
the  loess  when  the  high  estimation  in  which  you  were  held,  and  the  senthnents  of  private  ragard  wlQi 
which  you  were  honoured  by  the  most  distinguished  characteis  in  India,  are  so  imiversally  known  ?, 
•  It  may,  however,  prove  acceptable  to  you  to  be  assured  that,  imtO  the  moment  of  your  embarkaticm, 
tlMiS  unfipigned  feelings  of  esteem  and  regard  have  experienced  neither  changenor  diminution.  We  tdb 
wen  know  the  serious  and  long  state  of  ill>health,  and  the  pressure  of  more  important  duties,,  whicli 
ffWMnted  you  firom  giving  sufficient  personal  attention  to  an  office  of  less  consequence,  and  in  which 
jHW  ibad  no  reason  to  suppose  that  iXKgularities  were  likely  to  occur.  We  are  only  surpttfaed,  when  we 
advert  to  the  character  of  the  natives,  that  after  the  most  severe  scmtiny  so  little  has  been  discovered  to 
^Idch  the  name  of  abuses  could  possibly  be  applied.  And  though  imputations  tending  to  implicate  yoa 
i»iln  knowledge  and  participation  of  the  profits  derived  fhnn  these  abuses,  have  been  attempted  to  be 
fixed  <myour  character,  still  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  confirmed  by  the  whole  tnor  of  yoalr 
pAitlife,  most  satisfactorily  evince  that  these  imputations  rest  on  no  grounds  whatever. 

It  Is  with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfikctkHi  and  r^pret  that  we  thixs  inadequately  express  our  opinion  of 
your  character.  We  are  proud  of  having  enjoyed  your  acquaintance,  but  we  lament  that  after  a  kng 
and  unblemished  course  of  public  duties,  and  the  deserved  acquisition  of  the  highest  reputation,  you 
^keuld  have  been,  on  slight  suspicions,  subjected  to  all  the  anxieties  of  an  unusual  mode  of  judicial 
fwooaedings.  We,  however,  console  oursefvea  with  the  hopes  that  your  sudden  departure  will  at  least, 
by  restoring  your  mind  and  body  to  repose,  insure  the  complete  re-establishment  of  your  health ;  and 
ttet  a  trivial  degree  of  n^ligence  will  not  be  doomed  to  suffer  unredressed  a  punishment  which  criminal 
tarpitude  coukl  alone  deserve. 

That  these  hopes  may  not  be  disappointed,  andihat  you  may  long  enjoy  your  native  coontry,  and  to 
uninterrupted  happhiees,  that  high  reputation  and  fair  fame  which  an  active  life  distingioished  by  mety 
<iaaUty  and  every  virtue  which  can  adorn  a  man  so  justly  entitles  you,  are  the  ceidial  wishes  of  those 
whOf  while  they  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  your  agreeaUe  and  instructive  society,  will  ever  remember  you 
with  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  esteem  and  regard. 

We  remain,  &c. 

Bombay,  —  October  1823.  Signed  by  70  or  80  Gentlemen. 


Siq.,  'Jf«l/^  in  Sq^nhfy  pursuarU  to  order  4^  eouri ;*^  and-  fCBfcl'ked  iwth 
fesMct  tx>  it-^^  That  pttpo*  wHI  8(>eak  for  itsidf,  arid  estaMtshto  pretty  ckfarlf; 


TeBptct 

hf  a  nile-«f-tbree  queBtion,  that  Mr.  Erekinefa  robberiea  upoh  the  pabtic 
etctoeded  Rs.  2,000  monthly,  &c"  Tbik  document  contained  the  result  of  thia 
taxation  by  the  Master  in  Equity  in  twenty-one  causes j  VuekI  -to^^ew  intb 
what  cofreietntsB  the  word  ih^^Mctiiminaidjf  bas  befen  Used  ill  tbe  heading'  of  this 
docftintnt,  it  b  merely  requisite  to  observe,  that  in  these  bills  the  itetosdiiit 
allowed  amount  to  one^hajf  of  the  costs 'diargedy  while  on  the  whole  of  the 
fi%  bills  taxed  thiey  amount,  to  one^kird  only.  To  the  remarks  of  this  writer 
I  replied,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  the  insertion  of  my  letter,  in  the 
BomhtBy  C^azvtte  o£  %he  7th  inst.  In  this  I  pointed  out  the  erroneousness  of 
the  principles  on  which  this  taxation  was  conducted,  and  concluded  by  ob- 
aenring  that  ^'  Giovanni,  also,  might  have  learned  from  the  same  source  from 
whence  he  procured  the  document  which  he  has  published,  that  the  oyer- 
'chaiiges,  which  the  Master  in  Equity  ascertained  to  have  been  improperly 
made,  on  the  principles  established,  eae  post  faclo,  as  before-tnehtioned,  were 
refunded  to  ten  only  of  ikeee  fifty  suUon  ;  and  that  he  then  received  directions 
to  suspend  such  further  re-payment  until  farther  orders."  But  dibugh  four 
years  have  now  elapsed,  such  orders  have  never  been  given^  and  the  effisct  of 
this  taxation  has  in  consequence  remained  inoperative.  The  retractation,  con- 
sequently, of  these  instructions  seems  an  admission  of  their  inapplicability ; 
and  the  merest  inspection  of  the  document  produced  by  '^  Giovanni "  will 
ahew  that  the  principles  on  which  this  taxation  proceeded  must  have  been 
erroneous:  because,  on  an  average  of  twenty-one  causes,  it  is  found  that 
on^-J^^  of  the  costs  have  been  improperly  charged.  Can  it,  therefore^  be 
auppoaed,  for  a  single  moment,  that  the  six  preceding  recorders  under  whom 
Mr.  Erskine  acted  would  have  allowed  such  a  system  of  extortion  to  exist  ia 
the  Court  of  Small  Causes  ?*  To  these  strictures  no  answer  has  been  yet 
iretumed;  nor  is  it  possible,  I  think,  to  explain  why  the  Recorder's  CotM 
have  taken  no  farther  steps  in  the  business,  although  it  had  been  aacertaitaedj 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  it,  ex  post  facto,  that  Mr.  Erskine,  during  taiti^ 
years  and  a  half,  must  have  exacted  from  the  suitors  in  the  Small  Cau^' Court 
at  least  one-third  more  fees  than  what  he  was  authorized  to  receive  if  thid  taxa- 
tion be  just  and  legal. 

Before  concluding,  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  the  eulogium  bestowed  on 
Sir  Edward  Vi4est  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  the  first  article  of  the  number  of  the 
Priental  Herald  for  February  1827;  iu  which,  among  other  equally  well- 
deserved  praises,  he  includes  the  having  '^  bestowed  upon  his  fellow-country- 
men, in  that  land  of  despotism,  as  much  of  the  freedom  of  the  English  piess 
as  can  be  enjoyed  by  law  while  the  tyrannical  and  execrable  power  of  arbkrary 
banishment  without  trial  remains.*'  I  can  scarcely  believe  that,  when  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  writing  this  article,  he  could  possibly  be  ignorant  that  the 
dread  of  Sir  Edward  West's  vengeance  prevents  the  editors  of  newspapers  h 
this  place  from  publishing  the  most  inoffensive  remarks,  if  they  have  tbe 
remotest  ^apparent  allusion  to  the  Recorder's  or  Supreme  Court,  or  judges. 
«o  far,  indeed,  from  Sir  Edward  West  supporting  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
he  has  so  effectually  terrified  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Bombiy 
newspapers,  that  though  the  most  false  and  injurious  calumnies,  and  the  most 
vulgar  and  ungentlemanlike  personalities  have  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Gazette, 

unquestionably 

•  Under  Sir  ISdwaxd  W«t,  ^irhea  T«aiA«c,  lftt.^T^\3bfe\vaA  «kXkAl  T!rci«j  C<mr  or  five  weeki  prerloui 
to  the  commencement  of  taquiites  VaU>  XYve  vx^^^owAi  csSitonnt  ol  tscraiok  VEw^Ct^ik  ocNax. 
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vnquesdoiiably  written  by  individuals      *     *     *,     nd  editor  will  adont  into 
his  paper  a  refutation  of  4;6fl8e  ilsperiions,  however  cautiously  an<i  guardedly 
composed.    Nor  is  the  insertion  of  my  letter  in  the  Gazette  of  the  7th  inst* 
any  proof  to  the  contrary,  because  I  could  not  procure  its  publication  until 
I  authorized  the  editor  to  g;ive  up  my  name  if  neceB8«*y ;  and,  eyeil  wfidisk^  thb 
Mfeguard,  as  it  might  be  thought,  he  has  subsequently  declined  piibmU^/Uiy 
more  of  my  letters.-   No  better  criterion,  therefore,-  can  therd  b^  for  jnd^ng 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press  at  Bombay  than  that  letter,-  as  it  will  at  onc6  Akrw 
whM  kind  of  compositions  an  editor  thinks  it  dteigei'ous  to  publish;  for  lA  M^ 
^  reference  to  it  wad  subsequent  information,  that  induced  the  editor  to  c6n« 
sider  the  publication  of  my  letters  as  attended  with  risk  both  to  hhnae)f  mid 
the  proprietors  of  the  Gazette,    But  as  that  letter  did  not  in  any  respect 
infringe  the  press  regulations  of  governmeoC,  the  risk,  consequently,  et^mUL 
arise  solely  from  the  construction  which  might  be  put  upon  it  by  jBar  fidward: 
West;  and  the  power  which  a  court  of  justice  has  of  proceeding  by  wjajr  of 
contempt,  and  thus  avoiding  the  usual  mode  of  bringmg  iheaccusatiohlio 
trial  before  a  jury.    Npri  with  the  example  of  Mr.  Erskine  before  him,  can  «b' 
editor  be  blamed  for  not  wishing  to  expose  himself  to  sUeh  pro'cecdiiigB* 
JBombajj^f  20lh  November  1827.  I  remluo,'  &e,    ViHSU.  . 


REAL  PROPERTY  OF  BRITISH  SUBJECTS  IN  INDIA. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fergussoh !  to 
explain  and  amend  the  law  respecting  real  property  belonging  to  Britiahelift)* 
jects  and  others  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Majesty's  courts  in  India. 

Wfaems  tome  doubts  have  tfifien  wbetfaor  the  real  estates  of  British  sulijeota  add 
odiert  (net  being  Mahoinedant  or  Gentoos)  situate  within  the  jurisdicticm'  of  his  Mi^ 
jesly -s  suptreme  courts  in  India,  are  liable  as  assets  in  the  hand^  of  executors  aad  admiAi 
nisurafors,  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  their  deceased  owners :  be  it  deelaced  0^d 
enacted^  &c.  Uiat  wheucver  apy  British  subject  shall  die^  steiaod  of  or  entiU^  to  nm 
real  estate  in  houses,  &c.  situate  within,  or  being  under  the  general  jurjpdidJon  if 
his  Majesty  *s  supreme  courts  of  judicature  at  Fort  William,  ice, ;  -  or  wh^nerer  any  |^- 
aon  (not  being  a  Mahomedan  or  Gentoo)  shall  die^  seised  of  or  entitled  to  any  soch 
real  estate,  &c.,  such  real  estate  .is  and  shall  be  deemed  assets  in  the  hands  of  Us  or  bSer 
executor  or  adrainistrator,  for  the  payment  of  bis  or  her  debts*  whether  by  specialty 'or 
simple  coutrAct. 

That  it  is  and  sbaH  be  lawful  for  such  executor  or  admihistoitbr  of  such  Hrft&b  snb^ 
ject,  or  other  person  as  afi>rnaid,  to  sdl  and  dispose  of  such  real  estate  fOr'the  |j>yme'u't 
of  such  debts  as  aforesaid;  and  to  convey  and  assure  the  same  estatp  to  a  pnrdiaser. 

Tbat  in  any  snit  or  action  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  any  of  the  said  oouris 
respocdTely,  against  such  eiecutor  or  administrator  as  aforesaid*,  for  the  reooveryflf  aay 
debt  or  demand  due  and  owing  by  aucb  testator  or  intestate^  such  ez^eutoi'  or  admiqlso 
Srator  ahsll  and  may  be  chaigKl  with  the  full  amount  in  value  of  such  nf^  estate  as 
aforesaid,  not  eicoediog  the  actual  net  proceeds  of  such  estate  when  sold  by  the  sberifl( 
as  assets  in  the  bands  of  such  executor  or  administrator  tp  be  administered. 

That  in  any  such  suit  or  action^  it  is  and  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  said  coifrts  to  award 
and  issue  such  writs  of  sequestration  and  execution  against  such  real  effects  of  such 
testator  or  intestate,  in  the  hands  of  such  executor  or  administrator  as  aforesaid,  and  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  seized,  &c. 

That  all  conveyances  and  assurances  of  such  real  estates  of  such  British  subjects  and 
other  persons  so  dying  seised  or  entitled  as  afbresaid  (not  being  MshomedanS  or  Gen- 
toos) situate  within  or  being  under  the  general  or  local  jurisdiction  of  such  cottits  res- 
|)ectively  as  aforesaid,  heretofore  nude  and  executed  by  executors  and  administraian,  are 
hereby  confirmed. 
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Letters  addressed  to  a  Young  Person  in  India;  calcidtded  ta  tfford  InttrvttiM 

for  his  Conduct  in  general,  and  more  espedaUy  in  his  Intercourse  mth  tfr 

'  Natives,    By  Lieut.  Col.  John  BaiGps,  late  Resident  at  Satara.    Londpn^ 

.  1828.    8vo.  pp.  241,  .    ,» 

Thrb  is  a  work  whkb,  though  of  an  unpretending  cbflracter^  aad  wrftten-vi- 
a  plain  and  familiar  ttyle,  contains  a  vast  deal  of  sterling  sense)  judicieiiS' 
adfice^  and  toand  observation.  It  deserves  to  be,  and  we  tmst  it  will  beeome;-' 
a  popular  manual  for  young  men  entering  the  public  service  iti  India,  and  il 
conpanioB  to  Sir  John  Malcolm's  admirable  '*  Notes  of  Instructions,"  which 
are  very  properly  appended  to  these  letters.  The  tendency  of  both  publica- 
tions is  to  correct  certain  habits  of  thinking  in  r^;ard  to  the  natives  of  India 
which  are  too  frequent  amongst  young  public  servants,  and  to  inculcate  useful 
lessons  for  the  regulation  of  their  intercourse  with  them. 

The  utility  of  these  letters  is  not,  however,  restricted  to  one  class  of  rea- 
ders ;  they  abound  with  accurate  and  very  interesting  sketches  of  the  institu- 
tions, the  domestic  economy,  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  the  Hindus, 
drawn,  not  by  a  superficial  observer,  but  by  one  who  has  had  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  studying  these  matters,  and  who  has  evidently  not  suffered  such  oppor- 
tunities to  pass  unimproved. 

Considering  the  sort  of  connexion  which  subsists  between  England  and 
India,  such  of  our  countrymen  as  have  passed  some  jrears  in  the  latter  coontry 
cannot  bestow  a  more  acceptable  gift  upon  the  former,  than  by  imparting 
the  result'of  their  experience  with  reference  to  whatever  bears  imm^Iiately 
upon  the  topic  of  governing  that  part  of  our  empire.  Antiquities,  and  lit^raty 
topics,  except  in  so  far  as  they  tend  directly  to  enlighten  our  viiews  with' 
regard  to  the  political  condition  and  wants  of  the  natives  of  India,  are  of  com*' 
paratively  subordinate  importance. 

These  letters.  Col.  Briggs  informs  us,  are  what  they  purport  to  be,  genuine 
epistles ;  they  were  written  for  the  use  of  two  young  men  entering  public  life . 
in  India,  one  in  the  military,  the  other  in  the  civil  service.    They  begin  with , 
the  outset  of  both  in  their  respective  careers,  and  '*  as  the  mind  and  tUe  views, 
of  the  young  civilian  expand,  the  letters  assume  a  graver  tone,  and,-  quittii^ 
the  minutiae  of  forms  and  habits,  to  which  he  by  degrees  becomes  fasuliar,' 
topics  of  a  more  important  nature  are  treated  of,  in  which  legislation  aad 
policy  are  discussed,  and  opinions  founded  on  practical  experience* are  fMefiy 
compared  with  theory." 

A  prevailing  subject  in  the  letters,  and  a  most  important  one,  is  tbe  cortddi^''' 
to  be  observed  by  Europeans  towards  the  natives.    The  writer  takes  occasion ' 
very  often  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  from  a  disaster  which  befel  one  of' his ' 
young  correspondents,   the  military  officer,  who  came  to  India  prejudiced 
against  the  Hindus.    He  condemns  severely  the  practice  of  designating  the 
natives  by  the  contemptuous  appellatioo  of  "  black  fellows,"  and  he  relates 
the  following  anecdote : 

WhUe  on  this  subject  I  will  just  relate  a  circumstance  which  happened  some  years 
agfH  coonected  with  the  epithet  *«  black  fellow,**  which  ought  to  make  you  blush.  Yoor 
are  aware  that  the  art  of  ship-building  has  attained,  under  the  conduct  of  natives  alone, 
a  degree  of  perfection  vr\u(^  eTMftAeft\\,\A  Ymw  ^{ait  com^rison  with  the  same  art  In 
Fo}(laBd.     Tlie  entire  eof^n&ctMia  oC  xe8a^\« W^.  \>%«ii  \<a>T  tsmgk^  ^^m%  ^sscw^vasmI  vbi 


Bombay  under  one  Jemsejee,  a  native  Fhrsce,  who,  from  being  a  common  ship-car-' 
penter,  rose  to  become  master  Mite  In  the- Ccmpaajr^  dock-yard  ;  and  in  the  year 
1800  the  first  frigate  built  of  teak  fbr  his  Majesty's  service  was  launched  into  her  pros- 
per clement.  The  vessel  had  been  built  Solely  by  natives,  and  was  a  proud  specimen  of 
the  perfection  they  had  attained  in  their  art.  During  the  preparations  for  thelaundiy  to 
which  the  governor  and  all  the  naval  officers  of  his  Majesty's  service  were  invited.  It  is 
said  Jemsejee,  having  walked  once  or  twice  around  the  vessel,  and  elated  at  lier  com- 
pletion in  so  good  style,  determined  to  commemorate  the  event,  which  he  did^n  the 
following  manner.  Having  gone  quietly  below  into  the  ship's  hold,  he  caused  tfiese 
remarkable  words  tobc  carved  on  the  inside  of  her  kelson :— **  This  ship  was  built  fa^  a 

d d  black  fellow,  a.d.  1800."    The  circumstance  was  unknown  for  some  yean 

afterwards,  until  the  vessel  was  brought  into  dock,  and  Jemsejee  mentioned  theiact^. 
and  pointed  out  the  inscription. 

The  behaviour  of  some  Europeans  to  native  servants  is  a  subject  which  cells: 
for  occasional  animadversion  from  Col.  Briggs,  who  furnishes  some  very  useAit 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  European  on  ordinary  occasions  of  intereourse ' 
with  the  natives. 

We  are  in  reality  grossly  ignorant  of  the  most  common  Indian  habits,  and  not  a  disy ' 
passes  in  which  we  are  not  unnecessarily  offended  at  what  we  observe  in  them,  without 
considering  that  scarcely  an  act  of  our  own  lives  does  not  in  some  way  or  other  wound' 
their  prejudices.  I  have  already  mentioned  many  instances  in  which  our  manners  differ, ' 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  think  of  ttiore.  The  bow,  which  we  look  upon  as  courteous, ' 
is  described  by  a  learned  Mahorbedan  historian,  speaking  of  the  Portuguese  mo&ei  of' 
address,  <<  as  a  monkey-like  or  apish  salutation ;"  and  yet,  what  should  we  think  of  the 
Javmnese  peasantry,  who  sit  down  as  a  mark  of  respect  while  a  superior  passes  by  ? 

Some  gentlemen  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  all  the  natives  they  meet  to  saliits ' 
them,  more  especially  if  they  «nter  a  room  in  which  a  native  of  respectability  is  sitting, 
when  they  require  tiiat  he  should  rise  and  pay  them  that  compliment.     The  practice  in 
this  respect  varies  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  given.    In ' 
mool  instances  a  well-bred  Mahomedan  would  offer  you  his  chair,  and  refuse  to  sit, . 
although  you  were  a  stranger,  before  you'  were  yourself  seated.     The  Hindoos,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  so  polished  as  the  Mahomedans,  either  in  their  manners  or  thdr  ' 
language  ;  but  the  honest  bluntness  of  the  middling  classes  puts  an  Englishman  so 
m'Uch  in  mind  of  those  of  his  own  country,  that  he  is  disposed  to  forgive  a  want  of . 
cdirrtesy  after  he  has  lived  some  time  amongst  them.     Both  Hindoos  and  Mabomedahs, . 
in  the  upper  classes  of  society,  have  their  rules  of  propriety  as  well  established  as 
among  ourselves.     No  man  of  respectability  thinks  it  proper  to  notice  a  strangor  he 
may  casually  meet  in  another's  house,  until  lie  has  been  introduced,  after  which  all 
formidity  ceases. 

'  The  propensity  to  take  offence,  however,  pervades  both .  military  men  and  civilians 
amoi^  ourselves,  though  the  former  seem  more  litigious  than  the  latter,  for  two  rea^ 
sons ;  first,  because  Uiey  are  more  ignorant  of  the  native  customs ;  and  secondly,  because  ' 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  exacting  deference  and  respect  from  their  soldiers,  the  only 
natives  with  whom  they  have  much  intercourse,  and  from  whom  they  imbibe  very  strong^ 
but  unjust  prejudices  against  every  other  class.     I  once  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of 
iliis  exemplified  in  an  officer  who  was  living  with  me.     We  were  walking  together,  and 
had*  occasion  to  cross  a  stream  of  water  by  a  narrow  plank  bridge,  near  which  were 
sitting  several  Bramins  of  respectability,  performing  their  morning  ablutions  and  devo-. 
tions^     One  of  them,  who  had  occupied  the  path  near  the  bridge,  rose  to  let  us' pan,, 
while  anotiicr  who  was  next  him  merely  shuffled  aside,  and  made  room  without  ridngl 
I  passed  on  without  observation,  but  my  friend,  irritated  that  he  did  not  get  up  and 
salute  him,  kicked  him  into  the  stream,  and  called  him  in  his  own  language  nn  unman- 
nerly brute.     It  proved  to  bo  the  Hindoo  judge  of  the  court.  -  In  vain  di4  I  represeiit  ' 
to  my  guost  how  ill  ho  had  behaved,  and  urge  him  to  offer  an  apology,  and  I  had  mui^. 
difficulty  in  preventing  the  Biamin  from  lodging  a  pulilic  conplaint  in  the  court  i^^aiaiit 

him. 


1^  ,9!nkuhrr(HrSf^i/cUifr^  Ifjkfti; 

lliffi.  Nqw  tills  officer  IukL  jiKMMi.tea  y9«rs  ia  Mra  army  in^Q^JA,  .«Dd.bad  JWVQiibe«ini» 
di^  idbscnt  from  hUrcgim^nUl  doty.  He  W4»  a  good  wJi^ief »  and  much  Moved  by  Uit- 
8f{K>|>  to  whoin  ha  W8S  greatly  i^Uched ;  but  h^  M  9^  Tulgar  aad  ignotant  aternoato 
B^amins  in  general,  and  he  never  used  any  other  ppithet  towands-  them  than  that  fil? 
'.*  rascals :"  though  whep  asked  to  expUin  in  .what  rMpect  he  liad  found  them  M»  k$: 
always  cvafled  the  question  by  general  aiisertions,  that  they  Imposed  on  the  rest  of  te 
people^  in  other  w^urds,  that  being. the  priestsi  and  the  only  men  ofje^oation  Uk  fki* 
Qountiy,  they  availed  them^lves  of  these  circumstances  lo  exact  deference  and  Tcspecl> 
from  the  lower  classes.  m''. 

The  nice  attention^  which  is  required  in  treating  the  superstitious  and  fiisti- 
dious  prejudices  of  the  people  of  India,  who  arc  even  disgusted  at  seeing^ 
wafer  wetted  in  the  mouth  to  put  in  a  letter,  is  shewn  in  the  fbllowinjg  passage: 

Only  imagine,  for  instance,  a  magistrate  sending  an  outcast  with  his  badge  of  office 
itttd  the  house  of  #  Bramin,  to  deliver  a  summons  requiring  his  attendance  in  his  court 
Ihe  consequence  vrould  be,  that  the  bouse  must  undergo  a  thorough  cleaning  from  tbe 
pollution  of  his  foot  having  passed  tlie  threshold,  and  the  Bramin  himself,  if  touched, 
would  probably  have  to  perform  a  penance,  and  pay  some  fee  to  the  temple,  before  hfl- 
could  be  admitted  to  enter  it.     A  magistrate,  therefore,  who  wanted  to  ruin  or  pcH^se- 
cute  any  particular  individuat,  might  do  it  by  merely  requiring  his  frequent  attendance 
in  "court.     From  tlic  knowledge  our  judges  and  magistrates,  and  most  civilians  who, 
have  resided  many  years  in  tlie  country,  have  of  the  aversion  which  the  Hindoos  feel, 
tdwar^s  the  outcasts,  tliere  is  little  danger  of  any  of  the  public  servants  being  of  tkif 
caste,  yet  it  not  utifrequentjy  happens  that  young  men  like  yourself,,  whom  the  natives 
see  are  training  to  become  magistn^tes  and  rulers  over  them,  commit  very  ofi*ensive  mis- 
takes.    I  have  more  tliaii  once  seen  young  men  (Europeans)  both  of  the  military  anA. 
cii;il  servic9,  after  admiring  the  agility  and  elasticity  of  the  limbs  of  stroliing  tumbler^ 
bot^  male  and  ^Semalo,  a  class  for  the  most  part  pf  the  Ipwest  description  and  of  the  m^ . 
pi^)^igatc  habits,  go  up  and  caress  t6em,  apd  begin  talking  and  laughing  with  tfio,. 
females  in  a  manner  equally  indelicate  and  improper,  and  in  Uie  eyes  of  a  native  of  rc{K, 
pectabiHty  positively  disgusting.     But  without  being  aware  of  these  distinctions,  UiW.-., 
is  it  pos»bIe  for  young  men  to  discriminate?  and  even  virben  they  are,  bow  few  pa| 
such  attention  to  appearances  as  to  observe  them  ! 

The  description  gh^en  in  one  of  the  leUers  of  the  melas  or  fairs  common  in 
Indk  18  amusing;  the  remarkable  accordance  between  these  spectacles  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  in  the  manners  of  the  respectrvcf ' 
continents;  is  a  proof  of  the  instinctive  approximation  of  the  habits  and  tasies  ' 
of  the  vnligar  all  ovier  the  world. 

The  festival  seems  to  level  much  of  the  distinctions  of  caste,  and  the  separation  of  t|^: 
sexes.     Booths  are  erected  on  e^h  side  of  a  wide  street,  formed  for  the  qcCf^ou  ou 
some  common,  or  perhaps  the  dry  part  of  the  bed  of  a  broad  river,  for  the  better  di^ 
play  oi^  articles  of  sale.     Etere  may  be  scen^  exhibited  at  the  same  time,,  tho  silks  eC 
China  and  the  broadf  cfoth  of  Europe,  tbe  dried  fruits  and  other  {Jiroduqtioas  of.  Casli.*.r 
meer  and  Persia,  and  tbe  several  manufactures  of  India.    Il^^re*  as  in  England,  lasj 
be  seen  also,  all  sorts  of  amusement^  calculated  to  please  youth,.  a&  well  a$  toys  of  evpry, 
description,  from  the  squeaking  penny  trumpet,  the  tinsel  sword  and  giin,  down  to  del^  . 
and^  kings  an^  queens,  displayed  in  gorgeous  a^ray  in  cakes,  composed  of  sugar,  inateafi 
of  gm^rbread.     At  oqe  plaqp  njay  be  seen  tigjers  and  other  wild  beiuits  beconae  domes> 
ticated,  w|)ile  ijic  facetious  and  mischi.eyous  monkey,  riding  on  a  goat  by  way  of.n.- 
charger,  is  always  present  wljere  ifiin  is  lo  be  looked  for.     At  another  are  jugglers, 
nrniintebanks,  apd  sta^^-plaj^ers  in  all  direcdons,  with  puppcUsbows,  and  the  attractive  . 
ups-and-downs  and  round :al>cRits,  at  a  halfpenny  for  t»;euty  turns,  filled  witii  giggling 
girls  and  ^n^^^w^d  clp^os,  aj^  oqe  momejot  laugl|ing  wildly,  at  another  screamiug  with 
aflfcte^appi^ensi9v\a^  the  air  in  tj^tar  little  swinging  boxes.     On  tbe  out- 

shirts]  of*  the  crowd  .ar^  ti\^,  fJ'S'^V'^V^  fox  cQxn^  cflsV^»  »^'^:!jL>,^^>xytsKa>  ?JwV Wx>  tUpugh  . 
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It  Iks  IcMt  impoftwt -brancb  of  the  ^Mremorij,  m  tbe  apprdachof  Ihe  gigitntic  HinikMr 
1^  thirty ibct  in  height,  witb  whecfid  of  proportionate  dimcmiobs^  Within  this  vehicle 
ieeled  theidolt  the  oliject  of  the  AnniTersary,  which  is  seeii  advancing  slowly  ihrotxgh 
I  nudn  street^  covered  with  gold  cloths  and  flowers,  and'  drawn  by  several  binidreA 
vsooB,  who  think  it  an  act  of  .devotion  to  put  a  hand  totbe  labour  of  dragging  ihia 
ige  moving  temple..  On  thestf  occasions  decrepit  old  men  or  women,  tired  of  llfty 
lODiuily  sacrifice  themselves,  by  allowing  the  wheels  to  pass  over  fhem.  "Tlieoc6iir.' 
wm,  howttvery  Is  becoming  more  rare  daily;  and  the  march  of  intellect  will,- ; I  hmve^o 
ubt,  in  the  course  of  time,  tend  altogether  to  do  away  the  practice. 

Cof.  Briggs  has  favoured  iis  with  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  suttees ;  tiic^ 
UbwiDg  quotation  is  lobg^  but  we  cannot  exclude  it : 

In  point  of  justice,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  mere  fkoi  of  its  being  an  article  of 
iictous  fsith  with  the  Hindoos,  that  the  woman  who  shall  ham  on  the  same  foneral 

^  ^^  "I 

le  with  her  hnsbuid  absolves  liim  from  sin,  and  in  a  fofturc  state  (as  a  reward  fbr  her 
lefity  and  attachment)  is  indissolubly  united  to  him.  j^aith  is  not  a  matter  of  choice, 
18  the  result  of  conviction  ;  tiiongh  this  conviction  is  c6riainly  frequently  efltoed 
rough  the  efforts  of  the  mind  to  believe  doctrines  taught  ui  by  persons  whom  we  res- 
et. Any  person  who  has  wi^ncs&ed  tbe  self-immolaiion  of  several  Hindoo  widows, 
foducting  themselves  as  I  have  seen  them,  would  find  it  diffieult  to  divest-  ^iraaelf  of 
Q  idcia  (hat  the  very  highest  degree  of  faith  had  been  attained  by  those  infatii^ted  fe- 
ates.  The  justice  therefore  of.  depiivin^  them  of  their  only  religious  consolation  in 
idd^tfa  of  grief  (however  mistaken  their  belief)  seems  at  least  doubtful:  Moreover,^ 
■m  of  ofifAnron  that  any  general  interference  of  the  Legislature  to  al^olish' the  practice' 
oilld  be  hnininemly  hazardous  to  our  Indian  empire.  I  am  not  afraid  that  insurrec- 
ans  would  break  out  on  every  spot  where  prevention  was  adopted,  though  much  wouldf 
spend  in  the  way  it  was  conducted.  But  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  mudi 
ieper  seated.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  more  numerous  victims  would  coma  forward, 
ttelyoa  account  of  the  prohibition;  the  ceremonies  would  commence  upder  (tue 
Atpftmidon  for  reiiisfirig  the  authority  of  government,  and  the  military  power  would 
ifliaps  be  called  !n  to  its  support.  Let  us  contemplate  what  would  be  the  result  in 
tAtkCme,'  Public  opinion  would  operate  strongly  against  our  departure  from  that 
iodple  which  has  hitherto  restrained  us  firom  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  relfgfous 
vemonies^  the  general  feelings  would  probably  influence  our  native  seldievs,  aiulMlcy 
i^t  refuse  to  perform  a  duty,  which  deprived  their  countrymen  of  those  privileges 
itlierio  held  sacred.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  at  such  a  period  the  employmeiDt  of. 
jr  fSuropean  troops  would  either  save  the  dignity  or  preserve  the  safety  of  the  govern^ . 
lent  -England  never  can  afford  to  dispense  with  her  native  army ;  and  as  ta  the  idea 
f  the  latter  being  kept  under  subjection  by  tlie  former,  no  one  who  reflects  for. a 
Mitkhtf  of  who  has  had  any  experience,  would  suggest  it.  The  high  Spirit  whidi 
lapirea  our  native  soldiery  in  the  field  would  support  it  against  even  imaginary  oppivs^ 
jOOy  and  the  fearful  odds  of  3.10.000  regular  troops,  aided  by  a  population' of 
009000,000^  of  inbabitanU,  against  25,000  Europeans,  must  render  all  hope  of  suc^ 
eiaflil  oppobition  futile. 

Having  made  these  observations  on  the  practicability,  thh  policy,  and  the  justice  of 
le  measure  of  prohibition,  I  will  just  say  a  few  words  on  the  possibility  of  preventhig 
tie  defemony  by  persuasion.  We  have  heard  it  vaunted  that  Mr.  Duncan  At  Bedanif, 
nd  that  C<rfonel  Walker  in  Kattywar,  succeeded  in  dissuading  the  Rajkoomar  and 
arejah  Raj-poots  from  putting  their  female  infants  to  death.  l*lic  measure  was  pnost 
iifthfllle,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  only  rational  mode  of  effecting  its  abolition. 
?rortrwhat  I  can  learn,  however;  it  Is  very  doubtful  if  the  success  has  been  equal  to 
he  cspectation  formed,  and  Ihavie'heard  it  asserted  even  that  female  infanticide' exists  ^ 
\WBaog  Ae  Rajkoomors  of  Judnpdor  in  as  great  a  degree  as  ever. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  both  these  horrid  rites  arc  nearly  equally  repugnant  to 
gsankind,  but  we  do  not  appredbte  the  Indian  character,  when  we  talk  of  abolishing 
lellgiout  cobtoma  at  once  by  coendin  legiklativo  acts.    Our  dAif  hop4  is  tbo  dlstoiit  biX  • 

sure 
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MirafMtfpMl  we  hart  of  eflMng  0uperathioB«iidrfrf^iidid^^'  by  te  sldfr  mid  nkwi 
narcb  of  intell igcnca.  Inrtmcdon  has  conwiKdced  hat  work;  wuA  ihe  eflTects- arc  drfl«di| 
peiceptible  at  all  the  preaidenciet ;  the  reTerenco  {laid  to  idols  andwcr^  cCBenaoiiiea  m 
daily  decreasing,  and  having  lost  all  veneration  for  them,  the  abolition  of  unme^ntng 
and  cruel  rites  will  assuredly  foUow,  and  gradually  prepare  the  people  to  receiTe  the 
doctrines  of  a  creed  which  inculcates  the  purest  morality,  and  is  founded  on  a  J^fias 
neitlier  open  to  attack  on  account  of  its  maxims,  or  liable  to  censure  in  its  practice. 
This  prokpect,  therefore,  though  remote,  is  open  to  us.  It  is  however  1>y 'iio  merittSf 
hnpossible  that  the  endeavonrs  of  some  humane  European  magistrate  6r  {X>KcfcaI  ageitt;- 
might  be  successful  in  dissuading  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district,  over  whkh  tit 
iDcal  influence  prevailed,  to  abandon  the  practice  I  have  been  discussing,  and  I  wHl  go 
80  iar  asto  admit  it  might  be  possible  to  persuade  some  Hindoo  princes  to  enter  info  our 
feelings,  and  to  interest  themselves  so  far  aa  to  prevent  the  selft^immolatiQn  of  widovs 
within  tlieir  territory.  The  example  might  spread,  and  the  inlktuation  grado^y  oeai^' 
Bui  success,  though  possible  in  this  case,  is  by  no  means  certain ;  its  progrcso  would: 
be  slow,  and  unless  the  abolition  proceeded  firom  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  inutility. 
of  propitiaUng  the  deity  by  such  a  sacrifice,  there  would  be  danger  of  the  measure, 
b^ng  at  some  time  or  other  revived. 

The  last  five  letters  are  devoted  to  subjects  of  considerable  importance^ 
namely,  Tillage  administration,  connected  with  agriculture,  &c. ;  the  different 
revenue  systems;  police;  punchayets,  and  general  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  Upon  all  these  topics  Col.  Briggs  has  given  lucid  information,  which 
he  has  expressed  in  plain  and  perspicuous  language.  More  may  be  learned 
upon  these  subjects  from  this  little  book  than  from  some  ponderous  volumes 
we  could  mention. 
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Leiire  de  Tuiundju-Oglou-Mouita/a'Aga,  veritable  philosophe  Turk^  a  M, 
Thaddee  Btilgarin,  Redact eur  de  rAbeUle  du  Nord;  traduite  du  Busse,  el 
publiee,  avcc  un  savant  Commentaire,  par  KotUlouk'Fouladi^  ci-devant  Am- 
batsadeur  de  la  Cour  de  Boukhara  a  Khiva  {Pancienne  Germama),  actueUe^. 
rnent  marchand  d*abricots  confitt  de  Samarcande^  et  Litterateur,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  1828.     8vo.    pp.  75. 

A  jeu  d^ esprit,  at  once  humorous  and  severe.  It  is  a  keen  satire  upon  the 
pretensions  of  M.  Von  Hammer,  the  well-known  orientalist  of  Vienna,  wbou 
it  accuses  of  incapacity  for  the  task  of  translating  from  Eastern  tongues.  The.. 
writer  of  the  letter  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Jaffa,  and  his  commentator  s 
subject  of  Meer  Hyder,  the  late  khan  of  Bokhara,  and  once  l^is  ambassa4<M( 
to  Khiva,  though  now  a  vendor  of  preserved  apricots. 

The  real  author  has  burlesqued  the  oriental  epistolary  style  witJi  great 
success.  The  introductory  part  of  his  letter  to  the  "  Editor  Effendi "  of  the 
AbeiUe  du  Nordj  consists  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  ciroumscances  of  his 
family,  and  his  accidental  location  at  St.  Petersburgh.  In  stating  the  simple 
facts  of  his  story,  we  must,  for  brevity's  sake,  divest  the  narrative  of  its  most 
amusing  character. 

The  "  Turkish  philosopher  "  and  his  family  for  many  generations  were  natives 
of  JaiflTa,  where,  ever  since  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  they  had  trafficked  in 
that  article,  and  in  the  pipes  for  smoking  it :  their  shop  was  the  most  celebrated, 
in  all  Syria.  .The  father  of  Tutundju-Oglou  and  his  next-door  neighbour,  a 
noted  barber,  were  the  first  philosophers  of  Jaffa,  and  kept  up  a  philosophical 
intercourse  with  the. eunuchs  of  the  Kislar  Aga,  many  of  the  Janisaries,  and 
others  blessed  with  .a  taste  for  the  sciences.  Our  letter-writer's  father  was 
fa»d  ofbooks,  luad  made  his  son  copy  a  multitude.of  manuscrifrts,  whence  he 
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nhiie iv^profident  hi ^IthrfaBMng  of  the pachoHb^  attd irteebApIlMiiMtetf 
lli'lliviitle  bf  -^^kMlilh  of  the  profbund  knowledge'  bf  the  tail '  of  thb  gr^t 
£4M!s^of -the^MkJfts^iettffeA."  In  theise  deltetablc  pursuits;  and  in  the  tl^n- 
!!'bHjb)Hnihit  of  th^  iilf^,^ these  tobacco-pipe-merchants  passeid  a  ckliii  ahd 


4v)i^J\9^^|)au&tiU<&,iiune  ,pf  virtue,  Abdallah  Pacha»  who  twice  ;r]^Q]^ 
fi^bi^prince,  and  who,  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  hung  a  yaat.  xmm^ 
,ricb  butinuQrly  .4^^  tradeirs,  and  confiscated  their  property  for:  Jiiar  own 
c^  because  they  set  apart  too  little  for  charity ;  this  pious  Pacha,  beGoming  w 
irdiant  himself,  buying  and  disposing .  of  commodities  at  his  own  prieev,' 
ppened  one  year  to  have  no  demand  for  his  cotton  and  silk  on  the  paft  of 
e  fVanks,  He  therefore  ordered  the  Bedouins  to  collect  alkali  on  the  desert^ 
lerewith  he  caused  to  be  manufactured  an  enormous  quantity  of  soap,  which 
i  distributed  amongst  the  rich  inhabitants  of  the  province,  with  directions  to 
ly  the  price  set  upon  it  by  himself  immediately  into  his  treasury.  The  quan- 
7-  of  this  useful  article  which  was  assigned  to  our  philosopher's  father  waa 
t,OM  rattles,  enough  to  liather  all  Asia  as  well  as  Africa.  The  pipe-merchant 
Bide  some  remonstrances  to  the  Pacha;  whereupon  his  Equity  gave  orderb 
at  he  should  be  strangled,  and  his  goods  seized,  excepting  the  14,000  rattles 
'  soap,  which  devolved  as  inheritance  upon  his  heir. 

Our  young  philosopher  murmured  not  at  this  event,  seeing  that  it  must  have 
sen  predestined  from  before  the  creation  of  the  world ;  but  considering  that 
was  impossible  to  dispose  of  all  this  soap  in  the  pachalic,  he  determined  to 
WFelinto  Frankistan,  in  order  that  he  might  inflict  a  portion  of  it  upon  tjie 
ranks,  as  a  punishment  for  not  buying  his  Equity's  silk  and  cotton,  which  had 
sen  the  original  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  After  various  adventures,  he 
ibk  up  his  abode  at  a  shop  in  the  Gostinoi  Dvor,  the  grand  bazar  of  St. 
eterst>urgh. 

6oing  one  day  to  a  printing  office,  in  order  to  purchase  some  waste  paper, 
which  to  wrap  up  his  genuine  Jafia  soap,  he  received  a  mass  of  printed 
leets,  upon  which,  to  his  great  joy,  he  discovered  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Tiir- 
«h  characters,  together  with  French  and  other  European  tongues,  a  smat- 
irfrig  of  which  he  had  acquired.  He  took  these  sheets  home  to  his  shop,  and 
^'fidthem  to  be  a  learned  work,  entitled  Sur  les  Origmes  Rttsscs^  extraiU  de 
fdnugeripii  Orienfaux,  par  M,  J.  de  Hammer,  Si.  Petersbourg,  1827. 
Upon  slightly  looking  through  the  work,  he  says,  he  conceived  that  it  %wte  a- 
Si^ntinuatibn  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  he  invited  his  neighbours  to  come  and 
stien  to  the  tales,  Which  he  proposed  to  translate  verbally.  Upon  more  atten- 
ve  examination,  however,  he  was  mortified  to  find  that  it  was  an  historical 
'ork  r  historical  tales,  he  remarks,  are  far  less  amusing  than  others. 

And  can  you  guess,  my  dear  Editor  Effendi,  what  is  intended  to  be  shewn  in  this 
istory  which  I  bought  to  wrap  round  my  Jaffa  soap?  The  most  honourable^  most 
•ariied,  most  profound,  most  fertile  M.  de  Hammer,  cream  of  the  ulemas  of  Vienna, 
ad  ornament  of  Nanicheh  writers,  wishes  to  conrince  the  world  that  our  prophet  makes 
ientlon  of  the  Russians  in  the  Goran  ;  that  he  has  discovered  proofs  in  oriental  writers 
lat  the  Russians  formerly  inhabited  Great  Bucbaria,  and  that  the  Cossacs  of  the  Don 
fitted  in  the  tenth  century  !  And  upon  what,  think  you,  does  M.  dc  Hammer  build 
Kse  curious  conjectures?  Upon  a  verse  in  the  Ck>ran  which  refers  to  certain  '^MAofr*- 
r^Raty  or  the  people  of  R«s.  But  no  one  had  ever  before  imagined  that  iteAflfr^r* 
Us  could  refer  to  Uie  Russians, .  who,  whilst  our  good  propbei  WM  rightly  j«ghil»tlng 
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his  diwiplcs  fW>m  drihktDg  the  bwi  wirie  of  tlie  Hed^t,  qtMM  tt  tMr 'ct«,  In  totd 
ignonnce  of  him,  the  excellenv  beer  of  Snndliwfia.  Ebn  KMhir;  <tpe  of  onr  ifaeelo- 
gians,  has  written  a  long  chapter  upon  this  passage  oF-the  Coran,  inwhiclr,  I  coafttt, 
I  cannot  discover  a  grain  of'  common  sense.  My  late  father  had  -abundant  reason  to 
dislike  imams,  with  their  tedious  verbiage,  and  to  refuse  to  let  them  have  tobacco  with- 
out  the  money  down ;  for,  truly,  all  that'£bn  KaUiir,  in  his  parade  of  frivoloitt  etii*-  | 
Itoil,  has  written  upon  the  meaning  of  the  pUrase  Asduih-ar-'kms  is  not  worth  ten  i 
drtfdmis  of  Lotakia  tobacco.  Yet  M.  de  Hammer,  who  quotes  this  whole  diapter  of 
Bbn  Katfah*,  has  printed  the  Arabic  text  with  a  sort  of  a  FVench  translation ;  and  he 
Marhes  as-much  importance  to,  and-  seems  to  believe  ay  firmfy  in,  all  the  phhls  wve- 
riia  of  this  siipcrstitioas  doctor,  as  if  he  had-  been  premised  for  it  a  place  nrthepiiiU 
<d:»  of  MahomeC 

The  Turkish  marchand-philosophe  then  proceeds  to  criticise  the  translations 
of  M.  Von  Hammer  from  the  oriental  tongues ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
he  baa  established  some  proofs  of  gross  negligence,  if  not  of  ignorance.  It 
would  be  inconvenient  to  detail  the  various  instances  alleged  in  this  ^letter;" 
we  shall  select  one  or  two  as  examples  of  the  rest. 

In  the  first  place,  the  letter-writer  has  shewn  by  various  instances  that  M. 
Von  Hammer  has  misunderstood  participles,  and  mere  parts  of  speech,  for 
proper  names,  and  has  consequently  called  into  existence  nations  which  have 
only  a  '^  grammatical  origin." 

Of  such  nations  you  will  find  so  large  a  number  in  M.  de  Hammer's  book,  that  you 
may  make  of  them  an.  empire  more  powerful  than  tliat  of  Austria.  Have  you  erer 
Iicard  of  such  nations  as  these:  the  Tamlessans,  the  Anjars,  the  Shcfnans,.  the  Bur- 
ghaz,  the  Esroussiyas,  the  Ssafcrs,  the  Ssakars,  tlie  Ashans,  the  Gharams,  the  Kho- 
lekhs,  the  Muharikas,  the  Birkets,  &c.  ?  All  these  i>copIe  derive  their  birth  from  the 
])cn  of  the  learned  M.  de  Hammer,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  respectaUe 
Jkhtiars  (  XiS>>'\  which  signifies  freewill,  cpinion,  M.  Von  Hammer  makes  a  proper 

iiamc),  and  the  brave  gerundive  nation  of' the  Munfeshas{    Jl&>"'^'**^  )■    T^Leftr 

example  the  country  of  Birket  (ur  <<  the  basin  **)  :  I  will  lay  you  a  wager  that  you  will 
not  guess  in  a  thousand  trials  what  country  it  is,  although  it  is  well  known  to  yon.  It 
i*  Russia,  my  dear  Editor  Efifendi !  lliis  is  the  way  in  which  M.  de  Hammer  traos- 
latesa  passage  from  the  geography  of  Ahulfeda:  "  Okek  is  the  boundary  of  the  Ctaip 
of  the  king  of  the  Tartars  of  the  country  of  Birket,  which  does  not  extend  further:" 
Yet  his  n^jesty  the  king  of  Hama  has  condescended  to  say,  in  a  manner  perfectly  intsL 
li^le  to  those  who  know  his  language :  "  the  encampments  of  the  gneat  horde  of  the 
Tartar  sovereign  of  tlie  empire  of  Bergueb-khan  extend  as  far  as  Oukek,  •  but  they  do 
not  go  beyond  that  point."  I  need  not  remind  you  that  Bergueh  was  one  of  the  succct- 
sprs  of  the  famous  Batu,  the  conqueror  of  Uussia ;  but  M.  de  Hfmmer  lias  covkfooodsd 
the  name  of  this  Mongol  khan  with  the  Arabic  word  birket,  which  signifies  lake,  pool, 
or  basin,  of  which  he  has  made  his  wonderAil  "country  of'Birkct.'* 

M.  Von  Hammer,  it  appears,  has  erected  his  bypothesifi  as  to  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  Russian  nation  upon  a  passage  in  Masoudi.  Our  philosopher 
gives  M.  Von  Hammer's  translation,  and  compares  it  with  his  own,  *  made 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabic  tongue  and  eastern  geography  are 
understood  at  Jaffa."  Certainly  the  discrepancy  is  not  a  little  astonishing. 
The  term  in  Masoudi,  which  M.  de  Hammer  considers  to  mean  Russians,  is 
plainly  shewn  to  signify  no  such  thing;  and  tlie  Turkish  philosopher  maintains 
that  such  a  critic  and  such  a  geographer  as  M.  de  Hammer  might  deduce  the 
origin  of  the  Russians  from  the  moon. 

This  lively  and  caustic  letter  concludes  in  the  following  serious  manner : 

But  I  Iwyc  written  too  ifiiich  alfeidy,  dear  Editor  Effendi,   about  a  work  whidi  at 

Jaffa 


^  ^  -     •  ■  ■ 

^a.  ^iU^i)ff41ibly  Me  trealed  a»  M  deserves.  I  thall  tfaiok  X  have  fulBliad  o^  olject  if 
qr^fibsegnration^  i^all  tiftpite  jou  ami  your  readers  with  a  proper  distrust  of  the  traa«l»- 
qns  which  the  learned  Austrian  orientalist  pretends  to  make  of  Arabici  Persian,  and 
Vurkish  texts,  and  with  which  he  is  continually  inundating  the  literature  of  aeyeral 
Uuropeaa  natioos.  S\ich  rhapsodies. ought  to  excite  the  indignation  of  every  k>fer  of 
j^fryTj.  because  tbejr  embarrass  the  progress  of  oriental  studies,  upon  which  they.fbirov 
1^  iLtt&yourable  light,  by  making  people  believe  that  the  writings  of  the  best  autfum 
PQ lUBUcs  of  absurdities  and  nonsense;  and  because  they,  moreover,  propagate  craon, 
^.imposing  upon  the  good-nature  of  your  laborious  comfulers,  who  adopt  witbtftt 
Viyidoo  these- wretched  versions,  and  the  false  data  which  resuU  therefirom,  and  ineor.- 
ficata  tbem  in  .their  .woiks.  To  make  the  literuy  world  acquaioled  with  the  intriaife 
sdue  of  this  sort  of  materials,  which  it  is  incessantly  loaded  witl^  under  titUa  it 
oca  pompous  and  mysterious,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  render  a  service  to  science; 

We  may  add,  that  the  original  text  of  most  of  the  passages  referred  -to  in 
Iff.  VoQ  Hammer^s  work  is  appended  to  this  letter ;  so  that  the  oriental  ctitic 
188  the  means  of  judging  for  himself. 


rwowx  »»»«»»»  »»«»«i»ww.«iw*iw>»w«iw.««>«iw»««»m»>»«'»i«»<wi»o»» 


Antiiptttatu  Graces  et  Romanes  Loca  quatdam  e  Rossorum  lingua  et  utibus  Ulnt' 
trala i  ouctoreFBLEDEViico  Grjefio.   Partic.  I.    Petropol,  1825.    4topp,48. 

This  very  erudite  disquisition  is  appended  to  a  list  of  the  Uctiones  pybRoB 
in  the  Imperial  University  of  St.  Petersburgh,  printed  in  the  Russian  and 
Latin  languages.  It  is  an  attempt  to  elucidate  Greek  and  I^oman  authors  by 
reference  to  Russian  customs  and  manners.  The  attempt  is  by  no  means  a 
fbtile  one;  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  considering  the  connection  of  Russia 
In  former  times  with  the  Greek  empire,  that  mhny  peculiarities  of  the  classic 
rij^  may  have  been  retained  there. 

'''  l%e 'first  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Graefe  is  upon  Homer,  in  an  endeavour  to 
•iXplaiii  two  passages  which  refer  to  marked  lots,  sortestigno  notaUs^  9nd  whkh 
he  considers  to  have  been  hitherto  ill  understood.  We  must  confine  oursdves 
to  a  very  compendious  analysis  of  this  example  of  Mr.  Grsefe's  ingenidty. 

The  two  passage^  in  question  are  II.  ?.  168,  and  II.  n,  175,  in  both  of  which 
]^^  aype  spoken  of  marited  with  signs.  These  passages,  particularly  the  latter, 
!^,ja .of  opinion  may  be  so  clearly  illustrated  by  the  Russian  mode  of  casthig 
14)111,..  that  ev^ry  obscurity  will  vanish.  Hector  (in  the  last  instance)  haVilig 
ifhiiUeDged'  any  Greek  to  single  combat,  Menelaus  determined  to  meet'  hiin, 
hdtM  dMBuad^lby  Agamemnon.  Nestor  having  reproached  the  chie&  for  their 
4wikw«rdnes8i  nine  of  the  boldest  Came  forward,  And  Nestor  proposes  the  lot 
^^Mde  who  should  b6  the  champion.  Then  follows  the  passage  in  quoBtion : 

— Oi  K  KMIPON  'ESHMH'NANTO  ^usri-o^, 
'EN  i^'EBAAON  KTN^'H  - Aytt^s/Mfsysf  'Arefi%M. 

After  offering  prayers,  the  narrative  continues : 

-—  TitiTiXvf  3i  Vt^viH  imrirei.  HJtmfff, 

'Ex  i'f^^t  K>Si^o(  KVfinfi  09  «('  nBtXov  avrot; 

'AAA*  m  in  rh  MttH%  ^i^tut  «»'  ofitXtf  ivrdimh 
"Of  fttf  'BHirPA'YAS  xvtvi  /Uxt  ^tttitf^H  AJuf, 
yfxm/ic/»Mni.VoL.25.No.l50.  5  K  ^Hri< 
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Tir  /tiy  x*g  T«5'  8»'  %*/«**?«  i3<*^*--^,  IQly.  e<  Jfl^jt 

It  thus  appears  that  the  articles  nsed  for  lots  tref«  liilirked'bj'^toh  persony 
mad  cast  into  the  helmet;  which  was  shaken  by  Nestoir  tfll'  one  feH'!6iit';  the 
herald  took  it  (rom  the  ground  and  showed  it  to  the  chiefs'  afdbna,  tj^eginnin^ 
at  the  right  till  he  came  to  the  individual  who  had  thar^edf  the  fpt,  who  was 
'Ajdx  i  when  he  had  recognized  his  own  lot,  he  rejoiced>  anj  th^n.^rew  th.e 
I6t' away  as  a  thing  of  no  further  iise :  the  latter  circuii>staqoi$  sbovK^t  I^T^ 
dnefe  rismarks,  that  the  KXn(t6v  was  a  thing  of  no  ip^rin^c  y^lue*:  ,  .  .■  r-'-t 
.  After  quoting  sereral  passages  from  the  Roman  authors,  wherein  a  corres- 
ponding description  is  given  of  the  lot^Mr.  Graefe  details  the  method  of  lot 
amongst  the  Russians^  when  a  postilion  is  wanted  and  many  offer.  They  take 
each  a  small  piece  of  coin  from  their  pouch,  and  mark  it  with  their  nul  or 
teeth,  so  that  they  may  know  it  again.  A  Nestor  in  sheep-skin  then  holds  a 
cap  instead  of  a  helmet ;  the  copper  lots  are  then  thrown  in ;  the  cap  is  shak«i 
In  the  presence  of  all,  and  out  leaps  the  lot  that  determines  your  posdlioo. 
Xhere  being  no  herald,  the  lot  passes  from  hand  to  hand  till  it  reaches  theper^ 
s<Hi  who  put  it  in  the  cap.  There  is  this  difference  in  the  two  cases ;  wt^tftas 
tb9.  Greeks  threw  their  lots  away  when  the  question  was  decided,  the  Russians, 
on  the  contrary,  put  their  lots  into  their  poudies  again. 

The  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  bdieve  the  author  of  thb  learned  treadse  to 
bfr  peilectly  serious. 


*0tm0^Mm»^^0MmM>0mf0<imiinmm0i0ifm»fm0i» 
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fbptUar  Lechtret  on  the  Steam  Engine.     By  the  Rev.  Dionysius  Lardner,  LL.D.,  ^ej 

London,  1828.     I2mo.    pp.  164, 

tttnce  the  sppHcation  of  that  astoni^ng  mechanical  agent,  steam,  to  the  arts,  manth . 
ftctures,  and  navigation  of  this  coantry,  has^become  extensive,  a  variety  of  works  baYe 
i^peared  on  the  snljject  of  the  steam  .engine.     There  is  something  extremely  interest^g 
in  the  history  of  its  perfection ;  and  the  various  inventions  which  the  ingenuity  of  .i^api , 
contrived  to  correct  the  defects  of  its  original  plan,  may  be  detailed  by  different  writers 
without  becoming  tiresome.     <<  The  history  of  the  steam  engine,"  says  Dr.  Lardner, 
"presents  a  series  of  contrivances,  wbicb,  for  exquisite  and  refined  ingenuitj^  stand 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  invention.     These  admirable  cbntnvances, 
unlik«  the  results  of  scientific  investigatioa,  have  also  this  peculiarity,  tbM  to  Unflei^rtiAid 
and  appreciate  their  excellence,  requires  no  previous  or  subsidiary  knOwl^gie^''':A  L'&l^ 
I^  and  dear  explanation,  divested  as  fiu*  as  possible  of  technicalities,  na6t)»!g&ii^'hf^ 
wcU-sdected  diagrams,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  the  principles  of  the  cobi^ti.^ 
tifln  and  operation  of  the  steam  engine  intelligible  to  a  penon  of  plahiitmdifrstantf)rJil'^^ 
and  moderate  infinrmation ."  ■ «. ^  j^. ^ ;  •< - 

These  lectures  are  adapted  for  tbn  end ;  they  have  ondergone  the  test  of  ^hiblic  stppt6'' 
bation  on  their  delivery ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  their  merit  will  secure  them  a  f lirtfatt^ 
poortion  of  it  in  their  present  Ihrm.  ■      -:■  r 


Life  tf  Bobert  Burnt.    By  J.  G.  Lockhart,  LL.B,  (Omttable's  iateaUat^,  vol.  ixiii.) 

Edinburgh,  1828.    12mo..  pp.  3ia 

It  must  have  been  fiom  a  conviction  that  the  biography  of  Bums  possessed  no  com- 
mon charm,  that  Mr.  Lockhart  undertook  a  task  which  has  been  performed  by  so  many 
others.  Every  incident  in  the  life  of  that  extraordinary  man,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected,  had  been  told  and  retold  by  his  previous  biographers.     Mr.  Lockhart,  however, 

has 
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•as  given  us  a  delightful  ri{tle^v61uHiey  wbieh  w^  ar«  per^ijii^^  vi^U^e  i^  favourite  as 
ong  as  the  poetry  of  Biirns  shall  ci>nthiue  to  please,  and  even  its  author  cannot  desire 
or  it  a  longerexistedWe.-TMsieafllei'  parts  of  the  bf  story  ire'cfirefiy  compiled  from  pre- 
f^^^Ht^i,tl^S;^di^nt$r0f  hisdodng  years  bavafaMm  mart  copimisly  dbtailfed  in 
ih  vqlum^  from,ipspfctabl«j|iMhorities,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  a  very  f^kapiiig 
ccount  of  his  interview. with  Bums  in  1786,  and  of  the  Impression  which. bis  apj^^ai;!. 
nee  produced  upon  him.  whilst  Sir  Walter  was  a  lad  of  fiAeen.  ...i  - 

Two  or  the  still  siiryiving  sons  of  Robert  Burns  are  in  the  East-India  CpmpfUK'** 
wjVtii  'William  Klcbr Burns,  the  poet's  third  soni  is  now  a  deputy-assistant  comidu^ 
My-gdHehtl  of  i^e  Madras  army ;  the  youngest  son,  James  Glencaim  Burns^  is.assu- 
ant  oommissary-general  ih  the  army  of  BengaL  .        i'. 


.■!■ 


Tfie  BritUk  Gunner,     By  Capt.  J.  Morton  Spearman,  H.P.  unattached.    Lon^ob^ 

1828.     Sm.  8vo.    pp.  448. 

This  is  a  neat  pocket  encyclopaedia  of  the  art  or  science  of  gunnery,  treating  stic 
:!iictly,  but  clearly  and  intelligibly,  of  every  subject  connected  with  that  departmcfit  of 
lie  ait  tnifitary,  arranged  alphabetically.  The  author  has  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim  to 
fiis  path  of  learning ;  the  <'  Pocket  Gunner,"  a  work  which  has  passed  tfirough  eigh^ 
sdidoiM^  having  been  originally  complied  chiefly  from  contributions  by  bis  Iath«^. 
The  last  edraoa  of  that  work,  which  has  recently  appeared,  Capt.  I^^iearman  connde^ 
to  be  defective :  **  whilst  mudi  obsolete  matter  was  retained,  many  of  the  ■  impix>tit- 
mema^  4o  whieh  the  advanced  state  of  the  service  had  led,  were  entirely  omitCed."  '  He^ 
iierefore,  readily  adopted  the  suggestions  of  his  friends  to  compile  an  imprdveA  W|Mdit 
Of  this  work  we  must  let  Capt.  Spearman  speak  x 

"  I  have  thought'  it  very  desirable  that  a  work  of  this  kind  should  contun  not  only 
the  practice  of  artillery  and  engineering,  as  was  the  case  with  the  *  Bombardier '  and 
Pocket  Gunner,*  but  also  some  elucidation  of  the  theory  of  those  sciences  ;  und  |.|u|Vf 
therefore  introduced  several  scientific  papers  on  these  sutgects.  Besides,  undertaking 
to  correct  the  errors  of  obsolete  rules,  and  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  quantity  of  useful 
inKmnation  with  which  such  a  book  shouldgassist  the  practice  of  the  professed  artillerist^. 
I'h&Ve  farther  endeavoured  to  make  the  present  volume  of  some  worth,  on  other  poijnt«(, 
boifibdiyrduals  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  artillery,  as  well  as  to  the  junior  members, of 
khii  tertice  in  generaL'*  .  ' 


JEffoyt,  j^c.     By  Frederic  De  George.    London,  1827.    8vo.    pp.  90. 

.  Xbis  is  a  collection  of  papers  which  have  appeared  in  several  periodical  works,  Freaefa 
and  JRnglish;  they  were  republished  in  their  present  form,  we  are  told  by  the  anlbor, 
ii^,oeder  to  rccommead  his  pretensions  to  the  professorship  of  French  literature  in  the 
Lqpi^OA.UniverHty.  Some  of  them  are  written  in  Frendi,  the  native  language  of  tbe: 
ay.tJti^^  .  tbe.majorjily  in  English;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  in  the  latter  M,  De 
George  has  displayed  a  skill  which  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  a  foreigner.  We- 
su)^(^  ^,  iluHt  speoimen;  it.  if  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  paper  entitled^  A 
SMch  pC  the  .French  RevoluMon :  '* — 

**  A  free  government  is  a  fruitful  garden,  whose  exuberant  fertility  may  be  occasion*- 
ally  encumbered  vnih  noxious  weeds ;  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  prosperous  despo- 
tism is  but  a  stately  tree,  whose  far-spread  boughs  intercept  the  dews  of  heaven,  whose, 
d^ejputtked  fools  drain  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  whose  baneful  luxuriance  Is  iWtal  to' 
every  plant  of  humbler  growth  whfaih  comes  within  the  withering  influence  of  its  shade." 

All  the  pieces  in  this  collection  exhibit  nuuks  of  an  excdlem  taste  and  «  "^nXt  eulii. 
▼aled  mind. 


K0S«1  tlMatU ^ocirtff  of  &vmX HSritainaitH.^r^ttli^ 


Saturday,  May  Sd,  18^ — ^The  general  ineetihg  of  the'  Society  wiks  Wi 
this  day,  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  ;  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton^  Bart,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair. 

Amongst  the  donations  presented  were  the  following,'  wa. :'— 

fxcKf^  Sir  A.  Johnston,  V.P.R.  A.S^  a  Candyan  musket,  which  bad  beloqg^  tatbe 
(ing  of  Candy  ;  tbe  portrait  of  a  Rigput,  painted  on  wood ;  Dr.  Scott*s  Latin  Dil^. 
sertation  upon  the  Native  Medicinal  Plants  of  Ceylon;  Vassali's  Maltese  Grammar; 
two  reports  of  cases  of  appeal  from  the  East-Indies ;  a  MS.  account  of  Ceylon,  Dutch 
and  English ;  the  translation  of  a  Malabar  book.  From  J.  C.  C.  Sutherland,  Esq.» 
of  Calcutta,  three  Burmese  MSS.  From  Professor  Seyifarth,  a  defence  of  bis  biev^ 
^lyphieal  system.  From  M.  Klaproth,  a  critique  on  Dr.  Schott's  edition  of  the  worlc* 
of  Confucius.     From  the  "S  orkshire  Philosophical  Society,  its  Annual  Report  for  1827. 

John  Rutherford,  Esq.  was  elected  a  resident  member  of  the  Society. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  council  had  resolved  to  recommend  the 
Raja  of  Satara  to  the  meeting  this  day  for  election  as  an  honorary  member,  in 
consequence  of  the  sentiments  manifested  by  his  Highness  in  relation  to  lite- 
rature, ex|)re88ed  ijn  an  extract,  which  was  read  by  the  chairman^  from  tht 
address  presented  by  tbe  Raja  of  Satara  and  other  native  princes  to  tbe  Hon. 
M.  Etphinstone,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  retiring  from  the  government  of 
Bombay.*  The  meeting  having,  conformably  to  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
regulations,  proceeded  to  an  immediate  ballot,  his  Highness  the  Raja  of  Satara 
was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 

Tiieutenant  Colonel  Briggs  then  commenced  the  reading  of  his  Memoir  of  t)ie 
Secret  Transactions  at  the  Court  of  the  Peshwa,  Madhoo  Rao  the  Great, 
between  1761  and  177^9  drawn  from  original  letters  which  passed  between  the 
Peshwa  and  his  minister.  Nana  Fumevees,  and  now  in  tbe  possession  of 
Colonel  Briggs. 

For  a  detailed  history  of  the  public  transactions  during  the  period  at  which 
these  letters  were  written,  Colonel  Briggs  refers  to  Captain  Grant  Duflfs  eicel- 
lent  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  gives  in  this  paper  merely  a  brief  narra- 
tive of  these  events  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  and  connecting  the  epistles, 
which,  as  translated  by  him,  compose  the  substance  of  his  present  communi- 
cation. 

The  Mahommedans  first  approached  the  Nilab  in  the  tenth  century;  and 
three  centuries  elapsed  before  they  penetrated  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Ner- 
bUdda.  At  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  the  Bmperor  Bahcr,  in  15^,  alt 
India  north  of  the  Kistna  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moslems,  and  thirteen 
independent  Mahommedan  sovereigns  reigned  over  fifty  milKons  of  Hindu?. 
But  as  ever}-  succeeding  Mogul  emperor  seemed  to  esteem  it  a  personal  duty  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  these  separate  powers  beneath  their  singfe  sway,  at 
thr  time  when  Auningzebe  filled  the  throne  of  Dehli,  this  object  was  accom- 
plished, and  that  emperor  reigned  in  undivided  soTereignty.  About  this  timr, 
however,  Shahjee,  a  Hindu  officer  of  the  kingdom  of  Bejapoor,  commenced 
the  schcmie  of  making  conquests,  nominally  for  his  sovereign,  but  really  reserv- 
ing the  government  of  them  in  his  own  hands.  This  plan  was  succcssfuRy 
followed  up  by  his  son  Sivajee,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Satara,  in  the 
Deccan.    His  grandson,  Shao,  yielded  himself  up  to  the  cnjo\  mcnt  of  Inxm^k* 

and 
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d  pleasure,  and  bis  power  was  usurped  by  his  prime"  minister,  -entitled  the 
tiMif^to^\MiiasiM^iffi  :90m  At  Fooijii..  iBAti^ettJI«ilM$eaM[|i»Ub 
joyed  this  dignity ;  his  son,  Bajee  Rao  was  the  second.    Balajee  the  second, 
^  pjl.^^^^l^p^iit  Itao  the.  Qreat,  succeeded  9ajee  Qao  in  17.40.    Colonel 
l^jbecf  ^veif  .a^pketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Mahratta  power^,an4. 
its  relations  with  the  neighbouring  states,  till  the  fatal  battle  of  Panlpiit^  at 
fiich  the  Peshwa's  eldest  and  favourite  son,  Wiswas  Rao^  and  al^o.  b|s  ^littn, 
{da^ew  Rao^  are  bo^  supposed  to  have  fallen.  '  Nana  FuriieveesWas  pre- 
n^  at  l^is  action,   as  mentioned  in  his  autobiography,  of  wl/ichJ1[JoI(lna/^ 
r^^  read  a  translation  before  the  Society  at  a  late  meeting,    tike  Pes^w 
iqself  did  not  long  survive  this  catastrophe ;  he  died  at  Poona,  leaying  two| 
1^,  Af^HQO  Qao,  aged  sixteen,  who  succeeded  •  to  the  dignity  of  i^^^fj^w^^. 
^Xarndq  Rap,  aged  nine  years.    The  young  Peshwa's  paternal  unckp^Jt^b^ 
ml  Rao  (better  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Ragoba),  retaii^^^  jNtt, 
le  power  in  his  own  hands.    Madhoo  Rao  accompanied  •  his  maternal. HndteWi 
'rimbuck  Rao,  upon  a  campaign  into  Mysore^  for  the  purpose  pf  lev^nfl;  ^^- 
Mfe;  aj^d  frpm  t^e  suggestions  he  received  from  Trimbuck  Rap,  as  well  as 
;9m  ti^e  wishes  of  his  mother,  he  was  induced,  upon  his  return  to  i^pona,  to 
^ffpi  upon  being  allowed  to  exercise  his  rights  of  sovjsreignty,  or  at.,  l^t,  tp^ 
^fure^  it ,  with  his  uncle  Ragoba.    Upon  this,  the  latter  with  his  a4ber,f|ixts, 
^jfiing  thai  the  Peshwa  would  be  unable  to  form  a  ministry  withpqt  tjl|i.^n(i» 
j^i^l^d  and  retired  from  Poona.    Madhoo  Rao,  however,  immediately.iiwmc^ 
^jliew.adfninistration,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  his  maternal  tmjE^l^ 
P^jqi^Hick  Rao,  and  in  which  his  bosom  friend.  Nana,  filled  the  place  of  )^Mr- 
levees,  or  record-keeper.    Ragoba  now  meditated  an  alliance  with  the  ]!ilizatti|, 
^]^^;  and  in  order  to  prevent  an  occurrence  so  dangerous  to  the  interests 
)ij^..t^6  Mahratta  empire,  the  young  Peshwa  resigned  the  government  into'nia 
.fH^lfi's  bands.    The  Nizam, .  being  thus  disappointed  in  bis  views  uponine 
l^af^ratta  territory,  by  means  of  an  alliance  with  Ragoba,  nevertheless  ipvaded 
it,  but  retired  upon  hearing  that  a  force  was  collecting  to  oppose  him.  .  Ragoba. 
^.^^ehead  pf  an  army,  and  accompanied  by  his  nephew  the  Peshwa,  ovQrtqok 
^e  ]iifi:;aai  a/s  he  was  retreating  across  the  Godavery.    Part  of  the  Mafiomo- 
d^;Qjrniy.l)ad  already  crossed,  and  Ragoba  immediately  attacked  the  rem,^n4.erp 
I|is  f9i;fie  was  repulsed,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner :  when  hjs  gallant 
njjplffjiv,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained  from  Ragoba,  deter^ 
mined  upon  relieving  him  from  his  perilous  condition,  and  calling  upon^  his 
p^^sonal  guard  of  100  men  to  follow  him,  not  only  rescued  .his  uncle,  but  9<^- 
p}etely  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day.    A  translation  of  a  letter  written  by 
the  f^eshwa  to  Nana  Furnevees  is  here  given,  containing  the  account  of  the 
^Vjsnts  .of  this  day;  in  which,  however,  all  mention  of  his  own  bravery  is 
^ypidsd.    The  heroic  conduct  of  the  young  Peshwa  led  to  a  partial  recondlia- 
^tjon^l)etw^n  him  and  his  uncle;  and  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  tbe 
^es^wa  was  at  liberty  tp  proceed  to  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  resuminjj;  tti^ 
i^amp^ign  against.Myspre,.v)iile.his  uncle  was  to  be  left  in  charge  of  thegovero,- 
nv^nt  .at  Pppna.    R^oba,. however,  still  entertained  the  idea  of  seizing  the 
.per^pp  of  his  nephew,  .ftn  intention  of  which  the  latter  was  informed  i^hen  jdfc 
a  ,8))ort  distance  from  the  capital.    The  Peshwa  immediately  directed  tiia  troops 
to  retijrn  by  the  high  road  to  Poona,  while  he  himself,  accompanied,  tq^.OA^y 
one  attendant,  crossed  t|ie  QpMi)try>  and  arrived. efU'ly  the  next  jnornif^  a^ilfj}^ 
palace  pf  Ragoba,  .whose  astonishment  at  tbp  suddei]t  appearyvce  o^his  Jifg^^li^ 
was  boundless.     He  was  quite  disarmed  by  the  generous  and  open  conduct  of 
his  nephew,  and  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the  latter  soon  afterwards  enabled 

him 
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httit  mdffe  iasffy  to  itta*:6 'fttraftgfcmeifts  for'lhfe  fcot^AiA'  <yf  feoVtoAieirti  *Wii^ 
his  Absence.  Sah6raiflt  Bapdo,  Who  bftd  heed  "RiigdMs  chiejf  ^^^^'l^ftl^] 
Peshwa  insisted  should  aecohipany  theaniiy ;  thus  secui^n^his  sepwraHonfircnte' 
Ragoba  and  the  ttdvaiitage  of  bis  talents  to  himself:  He  left  his  m6t^e^  J8^(f 
brother  at  the  capital;  while  to  Nana  Furnevees  was  ^trusted  tb^'l&aii^c^' 
ment  of  affairs.  Ragoba  and  his  wife  retired  to  their  paHtce  on  tbd'Gtkbifery 
nearNassuck.  •.         !,    . 

The  continuation  of  this  interesting  paper  was  nesefved  for  a  futdre  bcj^ 
sion;  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Colonel  Brig|8  fbr  'ijiis 
portion  of  it. 

May  17M. — ^The  general  meeting  of  the  Society  held  this  day  was  fnade 
8|)ecial,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  bolcBqg 
the  general  meetings  of  the  Society  on  every  Saturday,  instead  of  on  tbe  first 
and  third  Saturdays  in  the  month,  as  at  present.  The  Right  Honourable  C.  W. 
Williams  VVynn,  president,  took  the  chair. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  resolution  to  the  vote,  stated  as  the  reaaoa 
for  its  being  brought  forward,  that  the  Society  was  in  possession  of  mog 
valuable  communications,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  before  the  nwit* 
ings  under  the  present  arrangement,  there  being  only  two  meetings  remmini|[ 
in  the  present  session,  exclusive  of  the  present ;  and  he  obsenred  that  tbe  nra;^. 
posed  plan  might  be  tried  as  a  temporary  expedient  during  the  remaioder  ar 
this  session,  and  its  future  adoption  or  rejection  would  depend  upon  its  efiscta 
with  r^[ard  to  the  convenience  of  members.  Tbe  motioQ  being  pot  froni  tbt. 
chair  and  seconded,  was  then  balloted  for,  and  unanimously  i^jeed  to.  11^ 
general  meetings  of  tbe  Society  mill  conseqoendy  be  bdd  on  every  Satnrdi^ta'' 
the  end  of  June,  at  tbe  usual  hour,  2  o'clock. 

Amongst  tbe  donations  reported  at  tlus  meeting  were  die  foUowing:^-     '  '" 

Sir  G.  T.  Suunton,  Bart.,  V.P.,  presented  the  Tnasmcdoaa  of  the  ImpomL  Ac»« 
domy  at  St.  P<<Mersburg,  14  to!&.  fto.  Baillv^s  Wotb  oo  Astronomy,  5  vols.  4to.'  Hif 
own  Tirainsbtioa  of  the  Penal  CoJe  of  China,  and  BidMidio's  l^niaM  aad  Anfis 
IVctionarr,  S  Tok.  Ibl.  Sir  A.  Johnston,  V.P.,  preigpled  a  eoUedioa  of  East-rnd^'^ 
official  pap<H^  From  Prv^fcssor  Begggren,  was  presented  pat  of  his  Ahridgad  Fwmdk 
and  ArjkUc  Dictionanr.     I-Vmod  Sir  W.  Bethun,  his  Irish  Amiqnvian  ITiwiilai 

Thomas  Hanson  Peile,  Ssq^  and  John  Christian  Huttner,  Esq^  were  dectef 
rc$idont  members  of  the  Societr, 

PKktfe$5or  Hdbicht,  of  Br»law;  the  R«t.  John  Hnmbcft,  <^  G 
Ma^r  Elout,  the  Netherlands  resident  at  Rhio,  were  dected  ionsiga 
of  tbe  Soc5e«T,  7..1r 

Captain  Jaioes  Low,  of  Fmaiuu  and  BiKoo  Bai^haraitf  Ddb^  of  rtV-ittji^j 


^cre  electe«i  cofTespoD«&ic  members  of  tbe  Siwaerr.  .  '^ 


The  PnefiJknt  lud  before  the  moetii^  a  c««B3HiaicaskMi  wMcb  fae  had  Mjj 
ocar^d  fnMn  ^r  Jobn  Malcolm.  Goreraor  of  BossIht.  heme  t^  repoft^fa' 
jipecu*  BNMa^  of  tbe  liteianr  Soocfr  of  ikat  pnMadeMy,  Md  en  the'ttf . 
of  XK>Mcr)Vfr  IS^,  at  wHch  Sb-  Jofia.  as  preoiefix  «  tiiai  Sodetf,  braajg^ 
fL>rwarJ  the  twirs  of  tbe  Rora!  Attsiat  S^aesr  wsds  rested  to  a  cfoaer  vnidir 
of  I^e  two  ^vxcsAs.*     ne  fec^YSJirr  barizu:  ^eai  d:s  ommuadcaiDoik,  it  vss 
RK^voi  i*»   >ar  A'-ex.  JShriSr«>r.  iTji  rearft'ied   ;i&&r.iiTom^T,   xim  x2ic  special 
tKaTik>  **>:'  :>«-  SxartTk  ht  irvrr.  t*'*  Si-  ,lo4iz  M&ioain:.  »,Tr  sbe  proanj*!  and  lei- 
K>j»  wutr.rcr  iu  »bK-h  bf   ^j)i   fjL ftrriisi   rtj*    ^iiiu?  a:  rbjj  Scuaeri'.     Sir 

AkAaoikf 


1^  i^tl^er,  stated  (Jbiajt  9  I^tte^  had  be^  req^v^  ffopi  Sir  Jfoho  .M^lr* 
|b|i  wfiicb  itj¥a3,WA9unce<^  t^^  order  to  nutr^.tljie  .Society's  respect 
by,  iAir^ .  tbi^  Pnnce  Royal  of  Persia,  his  Royal.  Highness's  diploma  of 
Pf  .80  ^1^  ha^oniry  member  of  the  Society,  had  been  forwarded  to  Per<* 
^^lar;^^.  of,,  jin  officer. 

^hard  Clarke  then  read  two  letters  which  he  had  received  from  RofXk 
.learned  native  of  Madras,  and  head  English  master  of  the  Cqll^gQ  pj^ 
^.George.  .These  communications  had  reference  to  an  essay,  on  Hiqdu 
^r^  which  Ram  Raa  is  now  preparing  for  this  Society.  ..;      .^f,,, 

Uianks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  this  comsouj^Qfiti^,^ 
9  meeting  adjourned  to  Saturday,  the  24th  inst. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


I- 1 


XNQLAKD. 

mni  rdoHve  to  Seramporet  by  J.  Mardi- 
Dm  Witfa  InUodnctory  ObMrratiom,  by 

as. 


Strntwes  of  BajSi  Balba,  of  Ispahan,  in 
.;»flToia*part8va  Uh. 


In  &m/Jk  4/Hca  ;  Uluttrating  the  Ci- 

and  RellgiouB  Condition  of  the  Na- 

Inchidiag  JounMOa  of  the  Author's 

Interior.  By  the  Rev.  John  Philip, 

est  of  the  Missions  of  the  Lob- 


■■rintend 

Enary  Society  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

ii;lhro.,  withBngraTbigs.   Sis. 

/  cnntainhMf  Forty  ooknued 
18b. 

^f^CK^on:  a  Sdectlon  of  the  most  »- 
|Mi  interesting  of  the  Fishes  found  on 
■  OK  Ceylon,  from  Drawings  made  in  the 
I  Pferts  of  that  Island  from  the  LiTinc 
■.  By  J.  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  and 
«f  lUe  LUemry  and  AgriGultural  Socfety 
U  fcc.  No.  I.,  in  royal  4to.  price  £l.  Is. 
toptlwd  In  Six  Numbers,  and  to  be  ooo- 
oi^y  until  finished.)  " 

\oi  India!  or  Facts  submitted  to  iUus- 
^ClBMctHT  mad  Condition  of  the  Native 
^  &C.  &&    By  R.  Rickards,  Esq.  Svo. 

ib^JMIs  RggUter  and  Directory,  correct- 
hltaina  Compiled  W  A.  W.  Mason, 
1^  ind  Q,  H.  Brown,  oTthe  Secretary's 
a^lQjdiia  Houses    lOs. 

Hong  on  fi^eneh  Pronunciation  and  on 
trt,  in  tlie  Form  of  a  French  Vocabulary 
er.  By  Madn  de  la  Voye»  of  the  East 
ki|Miiy%  Military  gtehuory. 


le  Years  1823,  94,  and  SS,  including  R»- 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  tlie  Inhabi- 


MH14L  ifCBciipnon  oi  inevBnmonies 


»M*Si 
monies  ob> 
t  the  Interment  of  the  late  King  and 
the  Island  of  Oahu.    By  C.S.  Stewart, 

Tntarodiictiop  and  occattaiial  Notes  by 

Mf  </ jMdcA;  ftSe^KtlOAOf  PMmaBthu 
leConvendonof  the/ewB,&c.   aikdd. 

titiMmrrOautteer,  ^  the  lUr.  C.  WO- 
SI. 


In  the  Preu, 

The  Jmnali  qf  nmjatfihtm,  or  Raf pootana,  flM< 
Country  of  the  Ancient  Ra)poot  Tribes  of  West- 
em  India.  By  Lieut.  Cm.  Jas.  Tod,  M.R.AJS. 
In  2  vols.  4to.,  illustrated  by  an  Original  Map,  E»- 
gravli^,  Fac-Similies,  6bc»  &c 

Bttdkftwimi  .*  illttstnted  ftom  original  Manu- 
scripts of  its  Doctrine,  Metaphvsics,  and  Philo- 
sophy;  acoompanled  Ij  Forty-three  Engraving 
liuMMraphed  from  the  Cinnlese  OrLsinals,  demour 
stratiVe  of  th^  Sdieme  a  the  Univene,  and  the 
Personal  Attributes  of  the  Buddboo ;  also  Nottoea. 
of  the  Planetary  or  Bali  Incantations  and  the  De- 
'monWonhipstiUcEistinc  in  that  Island.  BySdk 
ward  IJpham,  Member  or  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
dety  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  F.SJL  Inbnb 
vol  In^ierial4to. 

BENGAL. 

A  Higtoiy  of  the  Boonddae.  By  Cant.  W.  R, 
Pogs(Hi,ofthe  Bengal  Army.  28  fts.— (This  work 
contains  a  Map  of  Bundlekhuni^  end  Tea  Litbo- 
graphic  Views  of  various  Forts,  Aec  in  BuncDe- 
khund.) 

Thelndiffo  Planter'*  Manual,  or  Guide  to  Pur- 
chases and  Sales  of  Indigo,  for  the  Season  1826-27. 
Compiled  and  arrangea  by  Eseklel  Mushlea,  bro- 
ker.   12  Rs.    (To  be  contmued  annually.) 

A  DietUmorv  in  Bengaleeand  Englteh.  By  Ttr-' 
rachund  Chukruburtee.    8vo. 

Ptrat  Love,  a  Poem;  with  Minor  Pieces.  By 
William  Masters. 

THE  COHTINEVT. 

Dr.  WUheMa  Sehotfs  Vor^eUiehe  Ubereetsutig  • 
der  Werke  des  Omfuciue  aus  der  Ursprache,  Eine 
Littetarische  Betinueri ;  'dargestellt  von  Wilhehn 
Lauterliadi.    Letpslc,  8vo. 

hettre  de  Tutundju-CMtou-Moueta/brAga,  vM^ 
table  philosophe  Turk,  a  M.  Thaddte  Bulgadn* . 
dkc    St.  Petersburg,  8vo. 

DePHeeAJBgpptiorumUtteratwd,  ByProM* 
sor  Kosegarten.    Weimar,  4to. 

nurdiifuntr  und  AMfrOgunfr  der  Klaprothschen 
sogennanten  Bdeuchtvmg  una  Widerlwung  seiner 
FwschuBgen  im  OeMete  der  GesdiiditederVdlker 
Mittel-AaSBis.   By  L  J.  Sclmldt.   Leipsia,  Sviv 

Odee  ttun  Jeune  Gree,  suivlcs  de  six  chants  de 
fwrra^ctits  mt  vers  Orecs,  et  tadutls  en  pnee 
Franfaise  par  le  mteie  auteur*  (Panago  Soutao). 
Paris,-8vow  "Xai  compost  ees  ponies  dans  les 
caffis  d'Egiae,  sur  les  rirnMes  deSajamine^  dans  ka 
champs  cnsaaghut^da  luratfaan."— Pr^f. 
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PARLIAMENTARY    PAPERS. 


Silk  Trade. 
(Ordered  to  be  prifUed,  11th  jifiril  lS2a.) 

Ak  Account  shewing  the  Quantity   of  Raw  Silk  sold  at  the  East-India  Company** 
:  Sales,  in  each  of  the  last  Five  Years  ending  5th  January  18^8  ;  distioguishing  tbe 

quantity  actually  sold,  the  aTerage  Sale  Price,  and  the  Stock  remaining  in  Warebmns 

unsold,  afler  each  Sale. 


Avenge  Sale 
Price  per  lb. 


2dS.S.  1822 

1st  M.S.  1823  

2d  M.S.  1823.... 

1st  S.S.  1823. 

2d  S.S.  1823 

M.S.  1824 

1st  0.d.  lo24  «•.••.•.»•• 

2d  S.&  1824 

M.S.  1825 

Ist  S.S.  1825  ..TO........ 

2d  S.S  1825 

M.t5.1826. 

1st  S.S.  1826 

2d  S.S.  1826 

M.S.  1827 

1st  S.S.  1827 


Bales. 

2,024 

2,281 

2,109 

1,750 

3,220 

6^,112 

3,129 

2,751 

3,676 

3,178 

1,591 

2,286 

4,823 

4,369 

4,000 

4,246 


Lbs. 

284,162 

310,936 

289,619 

249,217 

429,314 

422,407 

417,341 

388,226 

481,058 

423,686 

185,394 

291,284 

648,055 

588,414 

520,913 

556,374 


19 
16 
16 
15 
14 
15 
18 


1 
9 
1 
9 
9 
1 
1 


Quantity  icnuiii- 
Ing  In  Warehauw 
UdboM  after  eadi 

Sale. 


23  10 
17   8 


16 
14 
IS 
14 
16 
16 
17 


7 
8 
9 
1 
6 
9 
3 


4,581 
6,974 
9,508 
8,792  . 
6,634 
10,620 
7,4lE)9 

5,obs 

7,458 
5,226 
7,597  * 
13,518, 
8,856 
4^426 
8,369 
5,624 


Sugar  and  Coffee. 
(Ordered  to  be  printed,  17th  Jjml  IB28,)  ■  . 

Sugar, —  Account  <^  the  Quantities  of  £ast- India  unrefined  Sugar  imported  into  Orcst 
Britain,  and  exported  from  thence,  and  the  Amount  of  Duty  received  on  East-Indis 
Sugrar  imported,  in  the  year  ending  5th  January  1828. 

Iinix)rtad.  Exported.  Du^  veeebed. 

cwts.  twts.  £, 

Mauritius 204,343  46,480  229.281 

East.  India  and  China 175,522  64,078  171,777 


379,865 


111,558 


401,059 


Cb^e«.— Account  of  the  Quantities  of  East-India  Cofite  imported  into  Onat  IHTdliC 
and  exported  from  thence,  and  the  Amount  of  Duty  received  on.  FastnladMi  ^  "^ 
imported,  in  the  Year  ending  5th  January  1828. 

Imported.  Exported.  Duty 

Ite.  lbs.  .  .    .  £.. 

Mauritius   , i 279  ■  — _ 

East- India  and  China   5,872,102  4,655,104  33,201 


i" 


5,872,381 


4,655,104 


33,201 


18^.) 


(  m  ) 
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'  VARIETIES. 


ORIENTAL  TRANSLATION  FUND.* 

A  meeting  of  the  suligcribeTs  to  the 
Oriental  Traoslatiou  Fund  was  held  on 
the  m  >Iay,  at  the  house  of  thfi  UoyaX 
Asiatic  Society,  in  Grafton  Street,  Bond 


H.  R.  H.  the  Dttke  of  Sussex  was  to 
have  taken  the  chair:  in  his  absence, 
Ijiroi:^  indisposition,  H.  H,  H.  Ftince 
Lm(^,  ff  Spxe-Cobpurg:  pesided. 
'  .Slbtf^-f erd  present  bestaes,  Earl  Spen- 
qer,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  Viscount  Mel- 
¥ille,  the  Bight  Hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn, 
M.P^  tha  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley,  Bart,  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  Bart.« 
M'P.,  Sir  Ed w.  Kerrison,  Bart,  M.P.| 
Admiral  iSir  C.Morice  Pole,  Bart,  H.P., 
Sir  Hutton  Cooper,  Bart,  M.P.,  Sir  J. 
W.  Waller,  Bart,  Sir  ^Alexander  John- 
ston, Knt,  G.  Watson  Taylor,  Esq., 
M-Pm  Lieut  Col.  Fitzdurence,  Lieut. 
C(^.  Wm.  Blackbume,  &c.  &c. 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  as  chairman  of  the 
OrienUl  Translation  committee,  read  the 
prospectus  explanatory  of  the  objects  of 
the  subscribers  and  committee,  the  names 
of  the  patrons  and  subscribers,  and  lists 
of  the.  qpmmittee  as  originally  selected 
by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  as  sub- 
fliequeotly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
ipost  emment  British  orientalists  in  va- 
rious parts  €i  the  world. 

He  then  read  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee  from  the  date  of 
its  nomination  to  the  present  time,  ac- 
companied by  a  list  of  the  translations 
that  lia?e  been  offered  to  it  for  publica- 
<4on*. 

The  flowing  works  have  been  accept- 
^,'  and  some  of  them  are  in  a  forward 
state  of  preparation  for  the  press. 

CUttt,  Theologif,  BthiMt  tmd  BoeMagUeal  BU» 

tory, 

1.  'na»>Cunl,  a  work  on  Ethics.  Written  by 
TiruTfdhiTCBk  Translated  \tf  Ridiard  Claxke, 
Em. 

Thia  auclBUtffuA^  written  in  the  purest  style 
of  Tanui  pqatry,  posseBses  a  very  Ugh  repiua- 
tioB  hi  the  whote  of  Southern  India. 

&  ttib'AfoixiiM  of  Ellas,  Metropolitan  of  Nisi- 
Uk  Xnmdafaedliy  tiie  Ray*  J^Uah  FonhalL  A.1&: 

TnU  syrlac  chnmicle  cpntanis  chronoloff leal  ta- 
MiiortlMraiiM^^iJdiw^^  the  wia%-%rfsr 
memoirs  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Nestodaa  chajroli 
—and  BotioeB  of  the  most  remarkable  events  m  the 
East,  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to  the  be- 
gkMUitf  ef  tb^  Seventh  centmry: 

3.  Akhlak  e  Naseri  of  Naaer  ud  Din  of  Tut  in 
Bucharia.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Keene^ 
A.M* 

This  Persian  system  of  Ethics  is  an  elaborate 
composition»  farmed  on  Greek  models^  and  is 
▼ery  hl|^y  esteemed  in  Penia. 

4.  A  CoHatloa  of  the  Syziac  MSB.  of  the  New 
Testament,  bodi  Nestorian  and  Jacobite,  that  are 
accesslUe  in  England.    By  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee. 

•  See  a  Aill  account  of  this  magnificent  under- 
taking in  our  present  volume,  p.  188.    ■ 
Aiiatic  Journ.  Vol,  25.  No.  1 50. 


This  collation  will  include  the  various  readings 
of  all  the  Syriac  M6S.  of  the  New  Testament  m 
fbe  British  Museum,  and  the  libraries  at  Oxford, 
Cambrid£(e,  Ac. 

5.  The  DIdascalia ;  or  ApostoUcal  Constitutions 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church.  Translated  by  T.  P. 
Piatt,  Esq.A.M. 

This  ancient  Ethicipic  work  is  unknown  fai  Eu-> 
rope,  and  contains  many  very  curious  opinions. 

8.  The  Bustan  of  Sadi.  Translated  by  James 
Ross,  Esq.  A.M. 

This  is  a  much-admired  Persian  poem,  consist^ 
ing  of  tales,  &c  illustrative  of  moral  duties. 

Class  II.  History,  Geograpkyt  and  Travels,     > 

7.  The  Tareki  Afghan.  Translated  by  Dr.  Benm 
hard  Dam. 

This  is  a  Persian  history  of  the  Afghans,  who 
claim  to  be  descended  from  the  Jews.  It  will  bo 
accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  A^fhaq.  tribes. . 

6.  The  Travels  of  Evlia  EffendL  TraQslate4 
by  Counsellor  Von  Hammer. 

This  work  contains  an  account,  in  Turkish,  of 
the  trav^  of  Evlia  in  all  parts  of  the  Turkisl» 
empire,  and  in  Turkestan,  &c.  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

9.  Naima'a  Annals.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henderson. 

This  Turkish  history  comprises  the  jperiod  be^ 
tween  1682  and  1608 ;  and  includes  accouatsof  ths 
Turkish  invasion  of  Germany,  the  sieges  of  Biidat 
Vienna,  dec 

10.  Ibn  Khaldun*8  History  of  the  Berbers.' 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee. 

This  rare  and  valuable  Arabic  work  oontaiitf  a^ 
account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
dynasties  wliich  goveinea  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa. 

11.  The  great  Geographfcal  Work  of  I4risi« 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard.  B.D. 

This  Arabic  work  was  written,  A.Db  IMS,  to 
explain  a  large  silver  globe  made  for  Roger,  King 
of  Sicily  ;  and  is  divided  into  the  seven  cllmatea 
described  by  Ptolemy. 

12.  Makrisis  Khitat :  or.  History  and  Statistics 
of  Egypt.    Translated  by  Abraham  Salame 

lius  Arabic  work  includes  accounts  of  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Caliphs,  A.D.640,  of  the 
oties,  rivers,  ancient  and  modem  inhabitants  of 
Cgypt,  &C. 

.  13.  Part  of  Mhrkhond*s  Rozet  ul  Sulfa.  Traaa* 
lated  by  David  Shea,  Esq. 

The  part  of  this  Persian  work  selected  for  nub- 
Ucation  is  that  whidb  contains  the  history  of  Per- 
sia, from  Kaiomurs  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
C>reat. 

Class  III.    BeBes-Lettres. 

14  Meher  vaMushteri^  Translated  by  Die.  Bem- 
hard  Dom. 

This  is  a  popular  Persian  poem,  whidi  cele- 
brates the  friendship  and  advaitures  of  Mdier 
and  Mushterl,  the  sons  of  Khig  Shapur  and  hia 
grand  visier. 

15.  Hatim  Tae.  Trapalated  by  Duncan  Forbes^ 
EM.A.M.  ^,  . 

'  This  is  a  popular  Persian  romance,  whidi  nar- 
rates the  seven  pecttoos  adventures  of  Hatfan,  an 
ArabdUef. 

16.  Ferfaad  va  S3ih±i.  Translated  hy  James 
Mitchell,  Esq. 

TMs  Persian  poem  txntalns  the  tale  of  Feifaad, 
•  cdebrated  statuary,  and  Shirin,  Princess  of 
Persia.  It  also  includes  several  curious  l^ends 
rdating  to  Adam,  Mahommed,  Aec. 

T|ie  report  stated  that  the  subscriptions 
(Woonted  to  i£  1,099  per  annmn. 

A^ox^t  the  resolutions  unanimously 
passed  at  this  meeting  was  one  of  thanks 
to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  for 
the  zealous  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
his  Royal  Highness  has  promoted  the 
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establishment  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund ;  which  was  moved  by  Sir  A.  John- 
ston and  seconded  by  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley. 

In  the  speech  with  which  he  prefaced 
the  motion,  Sir  Alexander  entered  some- 
what fully  into  the  nature  and  views  of 
this  institution.  He  observed  iheX  its 
importance  resulted  from  the  objects  it 
has  in  view,  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended its  formation,  the  time  at  which 
it  was  formed,  the  persons  who  compose 
it,  and  the  moral  and  political  effect  which 
it  is  directly  calculated  to  produce  in 
India  and  England. 

Its  object,  he  stated,  was  ~  to  afford 
the  people  and  government  of  England 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  religion, 
laws,  and  character  of  the  people  of  Asia, 
and  thereby  better  qualify  us  for  govern- 
ing our  immense  Indian  empire. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  its 
formation  Sir  Alexander  represente4  as 
follows :  "  Dr.  Liee,  the  professor  of 
oriental  languages  at  Cambridge,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  oriental  scholars 
in  Europe,  wrote  to  me  a  letter  from 
Cambridge  about  twelve  months  ago,  re- 
questing me  to  take  such  means  as  I 
might  think  proper  for  carrying  into  effect 
a  plan  which  he  submitted  for  establish- 
ing a  society,  the  object  of  which  should 
be  the  translation  into  English  of  all  the 
oriental  works  in  Europe,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  containing  any  infor- 
mation either  new  or  interesting  to  the 
European  public.  As  soon  as  I  received 
this  communication,  after  consulting  with 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety upon  the  subject,  I  went  to  Mr. 
Lindsay,  the  late  chairman  of  the  Direc- 
tors, and  having  explained  Dr.  Lee*s  plan 
to  him,  I  found  that  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  moral  and  political  importance  of 
tiie  object,  and  that  he  would  willingly 
exert  himself  as  chairman  in  getting  fiie 
Court  of  Directors  to  enter  into  it.  I 
then  communicated  it  to  one  of  our  most 
zealous,  active,  and'  efficient  members, 
Col.  Fitzclarence,  who  communicated  it 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  His  Ro3ral 
Highness  also,  feeling  the  importance  of 
it,  ui^ed  the  chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  give  it  his  warmest  support ; 
and  the  result  of  this  communication  was 
that  the  chairman  moved  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  that  they  subscribed  a 
hundred  guineas  towards  the.  plan,  and 
put  down  their  name  in  their  corporate 
capacity  as  subscribers  for  a  hundred  gui- 
neas a-year.  I  then,  in  order  to  get  it 
the  approbation  of  the  head  of  the  church, 
applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who,  thinking  it  would  be  of  use  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  put  down  his  own 
name  as  a  subscriber.  Wishing  to  get 
the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  1  appWed  lo  Mv.  Peel, 


who  took  it  up  most  zealously ;  and  by 
him  that  University  was  induced  to  pftf 
tronize  it,  and  to  promise  us  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Clarendon  press.  Col.  Fltz- 
darence  then  obtained  the  King's  per- 
mission  to  put  his  name  down  as  Patron 
of  the  Society,  and  thus  sanctioned  by  the 
King,  the  head  of  the  church,  the  head  of 
the  universities,  and  the  East- India  Com- 
pany, the  plan  was  circulated." 

Sir  Alexander  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  present  period  was  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  success  of  the  plan,  from  the 
number  of  oriental  MSS.  now  in  the 
several  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  from 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  arisen  at 
home  and  abrcmd.  He  adverted  to  the 
literary  ardour  which  existed  aniong  the 
natives  of  India  as  strongly  illustrated  by 
the  determination  of  the  Raja  of  Sattara 
to  erect  four  "Elphinstone  professor- 
ships.'* 

The  persons  who  composed  this  So- 
ciety, he  observed,  included  the  King, 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
heads  of  the  different  branches  of  the  go- 
veniment,  and  of  both  Universities,  the 
East- India  Company,  the  goveruOTS  of 
the  three  presidencies  and  Ceylon,  &c. 
&c. 

The  moral  and  political  effect  of  the 
institution,  he  was  of  opinion,  must  be 
most  beneficially  felt  in  England  at  the 
present  moment,  which  approached  the 
period  when  the  subject  of  the  East-India 
Company's  charter  would  come  under 
discussion,  and  when  tliis  country  would 
be  called  upon  to  legislate  for  the  people 
of  India. 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  CALCUTTA. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  at  Chow- 
ringhee,  January  2d,  the  Hon.  Sir  C. 
Grey,  president,  in  the  chair :  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Physical  Committee  of 
the  Society  should  be  revived  ;  that  the 
objects  of  the  committee,  be  particulariy 
the  zoology,  meteorology,  mineralogy, 
and  geology  of  Hindustan ;  that  this  co&i- 
inittee  meet  at  short  intervals ;  that  it 
unite  to  itself,  as  corresponding  members, 
persons  engaged  or  interested  in  its  ob- 
jects, although  they  may  not  b^members 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  prepare  for 
publication,  separately,  the  results  of  its 
proceedings. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  Sir  Edward 
Ryan  be  president,  and  Mr.  Calder  vice- 
president,  and  Captain  Jenkins  secretary, 
to  the  committee.  '    * 


LITERARY  SOCIETY  OF  BOMBAY. 

A  special  meeting  of  this  Socie^  was 
held  at  Bombay,  tiie  5th  December  1827 ; 
Maj.  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
G.C.B,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  the  President  opened  the 
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roceedings  with  an  address,  of  which 
lie  following  are  extracts : 

*'  Before  proceeding  to  the.  principal 
•bject  of  the  present  meeting,  I  shall  beg 
Bave  to  occupy  a  small  portion  of  your 
ime,  to  take  a  concise  view  of  the  rise  and 
orogress  of  this  and  other  societies  insti- 
uted  for  a  similar  object r-that  of  pro- 
Qoting  the  study  of  the  literature,  the 
utiquities,  the  arts,  and  sciences  of  the 
«st. 

^  "  At  the  period  our  countrymen  first 
dsited  these  shores  they  were  wholly  oc- 
nipied  with  far  different  objects,  their 
^portunities  were  very  limited,  and,  en- 
pBged  as  they  were  in  hostilities,  or  in 
iommercial  competition  with  rival  Euro- 
pean states,  they  had  not  the  leisure, 
sven.if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  pro- 
lecute  the  study  of  eastern  literature. 
[n  the  present  state  of  that  study  among 
xir  countr3rmen,  it  is  pleasing  to  i«fer  to 
lim  who  was .  the  first  to  lay  the  founda- 
aon  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  the  first  to  foster  the 
love  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  I 
illndeto  that  eminent  man.  Lord  Clive,  of 
whom  I  can  say  with  confidence,  from 
being  in  possession  of  his  private  corre- 
spondence, that  no  man  ever  saw  more 
Nearly  the  great  utility  of  obtaining  an 
insigfat  into  the  native  languages,  man- 
necSy  and  customs,  than  he  £d.  I  would 
QMpt:  be  supposed  to  assert,  that  he  was 
himself  an  oriental  scholar :  but  his  genius 
discerned  the  great  benefit  that  the  pub- 
lic would  derive  from  the  attainment  of 
the  languages  by  those  who  were  to  serve 
their  countiy  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
We  find  that  this  was  a  never-foiling  re- 
commendation to  his  favour  and  patron- 
age. Among  the  many  distinguished  in- 
dlividuals  whom  the  possession  of  this 
acquirement,  joined  to  other  qualifica^ 
ttons,  led  him  to  promote,  the  name  of 
Warren  Hastings  is  pre-eminent.  That 
great  man,  who  joined  taste  and  learning 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  gave  the 
first  effectual  impulse  to  his  countrymen, 
who,  from  his  example  and  encourage- 
na^Dt,  were  led  to  Gi>tain,  not  merely  a 
colloquial,  but  a  classical  knowledge  of 
the  languages  of  India,  and  particularly 
the  saci^  one  of  the  Hindus. 

"  He  was  fully  sensible  that  such 
knowledge  was  not  more  essential  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  general  literature  and 
(science,  than  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  political  interests  and  reputation  of 
bis  country.  Entertaining  such  views, 
and  adopting  such  measures,  he  well 
merited  the  honour  he  received  and  priz- 
ed, of  being  the  patron  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Qdcutta.  This  Society,  how- 
ever, owed  its  immediate  formation  to 
Sir  William  Jones.  That  universal  scho- 
lar  was  endowed  witli  those  rare  talents 
which  fitted  him,  beyond  all  other  men. 
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to  diffuse  through  Asia  a  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry  and  literary  research. 
Both  his  writings  and  discourses  dis- 
played a  grace  and  elegance  which  attract- 
ed all  classes  to  the  fane  of  knowledge, 
and  it  was  his  peculiar  talent  to  strew 
with  flowers  even  the  rugged  path  of  ele- 
mentaiy  learning ;  but  these  rare  quali- 
ties could  not  have  enabled  him  to  create 
such  a  society  as  that  of  Calcutta,  which 
attained  perhaps  its  greatest  fame  at  its 
very  birth,  had  be  not  found  materials 
prepared  to  bis  hand,  which  required 
only  bis  skill  to  give  them  shape  and 
combination.  Amongst  those  whom 
Warren  Hastings  had  encouraged  to  at- 
tain a  better  knowledge  of  the  religion, 
the  literature,  and  the  laws  of  the  Hin- 
dus, through  the  medium  of  the  Sans- 
crit, was  Dr.  Wilkins,  who,  happily  for 
the  cause  of  oriental  literature,  still  lives, 
and  is,  notwithstanding  his  years,  as  ar- 
dent as  in  his  youth  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  objects,  for  the  consideration  of 
which  we  are  assembled. 

"  The  Society  of  Bombay  was  insti- 
tuted twenty  years  subsequently  to  that 
of  Calcutta.  The  field  was  more  limited, 
but  it  had  not  been  uncultivated.  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  long  presided  over  this  set- 
tlement, was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Calcutta  Society,  and  was  not  only 
a  ripe  scholar  in  almost  all  the  languages 
of  India,  but  the  kind  and  encouraging  pa- 
tron of  those  who  studied  them.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  here  also  the  elements 
were  prepared,  but  it  required  that  they 
should  be  united  before  they  could  at- 
tain utility  and  strength.  This  desirable 
object  was  accomplished  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  who,  without  the  acquire- 
ments in  oriental  literature  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  had  all  his  ardent  love  of  know- 
ledge, and  had,  beyond  any  man  I  ever 
knew,  the  happy  talent  of  imparting  that 
feeling  to  others.  He  came  to  India 
with  a  high  and  just  character  as  an  ac- 
complished writer  and  orator;  and  the 
kindness  of  his  manner,  combined  with 
the  justness  of  his  views,  singularly 
adapted  him  for  the  scene  in  which  he 
was  placed.  The  labours  of  an  indivi- 
dual can  effect  little,  but  the  genius  that 
can  stimulate  and  direct  numbera  can  ef- 
fect every  thing :  this  was  the  talent  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Persons  who 
come  to  this  country  in  youth,  and  are 
altogether  inexperienced  regarding  the 
literary  world  in  England,  are  alarmed 
at  the  very  idea  of  publishing  that  infor- 
mation which  opportunities  may  have 
enabled ,  tliem  to  collect.  It  was  the  la- 
bour of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  re- 
move this  alarm  and  to  satisfy  such 
persons,  that,  however  fastidious  the  rea- 
ders and  critics  of  England  might  be  to 
writers  who  compiled  from  works  open 
to  every  competitor  for  literary   fame, 
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tiiey  wefe  inlways  considerate  and  induU 
gent  to  those  who  furnished  them  with 
ftets  which  they  could  receive  from  no 
other  source.  I  am  one,  your  laos  pre- 
rident  is  another,  and  I  could  mention 
many  more,who  owe  much  to  the  aid  and 
encouragement  he  afforded  us.  I  speak, 
therefore,  with  full  knowledge  and  with 
gratitude  of  the  founder  of  this  Society, 
for  such  Sir  James  Mackintosh  may  be 
deemed.  I  also  ascribe,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  reputation  it  has  acquired  to 
the  impulse  he  gave  to  its  labours ;  and 
OD  all  these  grounds,  I  deem  him  entitled 
to  rank  among  those  eminent  and  able 
men,  who  have  been  distingubhed  by  the 
success  of  their  efforts  In  promoting  the 
cause  to  which  the  labours  of  this  Society 
are  devoted. 

"  The  Royal  Asfalac  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  of  recent  founda- 
tion. It  already  boasts  many  names  high 
in  every  brandi  of  literature,  and  is  ho- 
noured by  the  patronage  of  our  gracious 
Sovereign ;  but  the  nature  and  otgects  of 
this  institution  are  fully  given  m  the  pre- 
liminary discourse  of  Mr.  Henry  Cole- 
brooke.  The  character  and  talents  of 
this  distinguished  individual  led  to  his 
constant  employment  in  the  highest  and 
most  laborious  stations  in  Indm :  but  he 
nevertheless  found  time  to  make  hiskself 
master  of  several  of  the  eastern  lan- 
guages, and  to  surpass  all  others  in  the 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit ;  besides  such  at- 
tainments, and  the  publication  of  many 
valuable  essays,  Mr.  Colebrooke  became 
eminent  in  almost  every  branch  of  science^ 
and  possessed  of  such  acquirements^ 
when  he  returned  to  England  he  soon 
attained  a  high  rank  in  the  first  lite- 
rary and  scientific  societies  of  his  native 
country.  This  rank  and  his  reputation 
greatly  promoted  his  efforts  towards  form- 
ing the  Royal  Asiatic  Society :  for,  whilst 
all  persons  from  India  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons  of  one  accustomed  to  lead  in  such 
pursuits,  learned  and  scientific  men  of 
the  first  eminence,  with  whom  he  ^vas 
associated  in  England,  accompanied  him 
into  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of  which 
he  was,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  elected 
permanent  director. 

''  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  thus 
founded,  has  already  attained  fiune  and 
rank  among  the  literary  societies  of 
Europe.  It  is  anxious  to  take  every 
means  that  can  promote  those  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  and  is  most  sen- 
sible to  the  obligation  we  are  under  of 
adding  to  the  triumphs  of  our  country,  in 
arts,  in  commerce,  and  in  arms,  by  our 
superiority  in  oriental  literature ;  but  to 
effect  this  we  have  no  slight  contest  to 
maintain.  The  study  of  the  languages  of 
the  east  was  never  prosecuted  with  more 
ardour  than  it  is  at  present  by  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  Europe;  I  spesdc  firom 


personal  knowledge  of  this  fiict»  as  fas 
relates  to  France ;  I  also  know  that,  \^ 
tides  those  that  before  ezistcci, 
professordiips  have  been  estaUishei 
Crermany  and  Russia,  and  every 
tagement  given  to  pronroCe  this 
study ;  and,  firom  what  I  have 
am  satisfied  that  the  moat  strenooas 
forts  on  our  pert  can  alone  give  us  a  i 
riority  in  this  generous  strqggle ;  aad  't 
would  assuredly  be  no  common  disgiaet 
to  be  conquered  on  a  field,  which  DSf 
almost  be  said  to  be  in  oar  puuifioi 
This  consideration,  and  a  contemptatkia 
of  many  other  benefits  that  woaid  resril 
from  such  a  measure,  have  indoccd  tont 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  So^ 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  todenie 
an  onion  with  similar  societies  in  In£i. 
I  shall  on  this  occasion  speak  of  Ike 
opinions  of  those  gentlemen,  mcrdy  ai 
they  relate  to  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay.  A  few  days  before  I  left  Loa* 
don  I  vras  waited  upon  by  a  depatatioB 
firom  the  council  of  the  Royal  Asistir 
Society:  they  stated  to  me  what  tbej 
had  in  contemplation ;  their  objects  secB- 
ed  most  liberal  and  highly  ealcalated  to 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  this  Sodetf, 
and,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  dettB 
what  passed  at  this  conference  to  vki 
committee  that  you  may  appoint  to  eoaa- 
der  the  subject,  and  to  auiimit  to  afiitsre 
meeting  such  a  proposition  as  they  mtf 
deem  odculated  to  eflect  the  object 

'*  By  the  study  of  the  languages,  nd 
the  improvement  of  their  knowledge  4. 
the  literature,  the  antiquities,  tiw  hdiilSi 
the  manners,  and  superstitions  of  the 
natives  of  India,  public  servants  will  ad- 
vance, not  only  their  utility,  but  thor 
individual  respectability.  I  have  come  to 
India  as  unembarrassed  by  claims  of  aoj 
private  or  personal  nature  as  any  man 
that  ever  held  t?ie  station  I  now  occiipTt 
and  I  am  forward  to  declare,  that  wheo 
an  individual  adds  a  progress  in  studies 
of  the  nature  which  I  have  mentioned,  to 
competence  in  other  respecrts,  it  will  con- 
stitute a  strong  claim  to  my  notice. 

'*  I  shall  conclude  by  observing^  tint 
while  I  anxiously  dcsirc  that  the  Iib- 
giiages,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants of  India  should  be  the  object  d 
our  study,  I  deem  it  most  essential  that 
those  by  whom  this  knmvledge  is  coki- 
vated  should  not  only  preserve  their  En* 
ropean  character,  but  that  they  shoald 
improve  themselves  in  the  learning  and 
science  of  Europe.  Among  the  linb 
that  bind  us  to  our  native  country,  tbov 
is  none  stronger  than  that  of  a  comao- 
nity  of  knowledge  and  of  pursuits.  The 
nature  of  our  habits  and  duties  in  tbii 
country  often  tends  to  alienate  us  fivn 
those  of  tiie  society  in  Kngland,  aod 
thereby  to  lessen  our  enjojmienl  wbfo 
the  happy  time  arrivea  that  we  are  enabled 

to 
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to  return  from  whence  we  came*  N<^ 
^ng  prevents  this  misfortirne,  for  sucH 
It  is,  more  than  the  prosecution  of  such 
studies  as  I  have  stated.  A  man  return- 
ing from  .  India,  who  has  added  to  what 
be  derived  from  a  liberal  education,  a 
stock  of  information  of  the  learning,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  history  of  the  east,  is 
welcomed  into  the  first  societies,  both  of 
£ngland  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
and  I  speak  with  confidence  when  I 
assert,  that  he  will  meet  a  reception  that 
file  possession  of  money  cannot  purchase, 
Mid,  as  far  as  the  gratification  of  every 
honourable  feeling  is  concerned,  prove 
that  knowledge  is  the  best  wealth." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  tlie 
following  resolutions  were  moved  by  the 
bon.  the  president 

Ist.  That  this  Society  deems  it  ex* 
tremely  desirable,  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  without  delay  for  opening  a 
ccmimunication  with  the  *'  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
and  soliciting  the  formation  of  a  connec- 
tion with  that  body,  in  order  to  give 
greater  efficiency  to  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits  of  this  Society,  and  in  the 
hope  of  qontributing  by  such  an  alliance 
to  the  common  cause  in  which  the  two 
associations  are  engaged. 

2d.  That  it  be  referred  to  the  conside- 
ration of  a  special  committee  to  report, 
for  the  information  of  the  Society,  on  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  such  an 
tmion. 

The  resolutions  were  carried  unani- 
mously, and  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. 

AGRIC(JLTU&AL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  CALCUTTA. 

The  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the 
9th  January,  for  the  purpose  of  distri- 
.  buting .  rewards  to  the  most  successful 
cultivators  of  European  vegetables,  af- 
forded highly  satisfactory  proofs  of  the 
good  effects  resulting  from  the  measure. 
Above  fifty  native  Malees  attended 
with  specimens  pf  their  garden-produce, 
which  would  not  have  been,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  discredit  to  Covent  Garden. 
The  potatoes,  peas,  cabbages,  and  cauli- 
flowers were  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
of  uncommon  size.  Some  of  the  turnips 
also  were  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 

Most  of  the  resident  members  of  the 
Society  were  present,  and  expressed 
themselves  fully  satisfied  with  the  exhibi- 
tion, which  was  considered  superior  to 
that  of  last  year.  It  was  satis&ctoiy 
also  to  find  that  the  medals  then  distri- 
buted were  carefully  preserved  by  those 
to  whom  they  were  presented,  who  seem 
to  value  them  not  more  for  their  intrinsic 
•worth  than  a&  honorary  distinctions. 


CAPTAIN  CLAFPERTON. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  death; 
of  Captain  Clq>perton,  R.N.,  we  have 
just  received  from  the  mouth  of  Ricfaartf 
Liander,  his  servant,  who  attended  ham 
in  his  last  moments* 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  April  I8S7,  at 
sax  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  this  in- 
trepid traveller  breathed  his  last,  at  the 
city  of  Sockatoo,  about  fifteen  days'  jour- 
ney from  Timbuctoo.  His  illness  lasted 
thirty-two  da]^  The  complaint  by  which 
he  was  lost  to  the  world  was  dysentery. 
He  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  aware 
of  his  approaching  fate,  was  quite  resign- 
ed to  It,  and  died  in  the.  arms  of  his  ser- 
vant, without  a  struggle.  The  captain 
was.  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

It  is  consoling  to  know,  that  in  the 
trying  circumstances  in.  which  he  was 
plac^,  oppressed  by  cohsuminjg  illness 
in  a  foreign  land,  he  did  not  lose  isight  of 
the  value  of  the  consolations  of  religion. 
Every  Sunday  morning  he  caused  Lander 
to  read  to  him  the  prayers  used'  in-  the 
service  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
frequentiy  occupied  himself  in  other  acts 
of  devotion. 

When  the  captain  was  no  more,  our 
informant  washed  the  remains  of  his 
master,  and  wrapped  a  clean  sheet  round 
his  body,  which  he  subsequently  en- 
closed in  a  blanket,  and  the  whole  in  a 
piece  of  matting,  coffins  not  being  known 
in  that  country. 

The  body  was  then  carried  on  the  back 
of  a  camel  and  conveyed  to  a  grave  which 
had  been  pr^ared  for  its  reception  by 
Lander  and  some  of  the  captain's  black 
slaves,  in  a  small  garden  in  the  village  of 
Jaungany,  five  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Sockatoo.  The  camel  was  led  by  one  of 
the  slaves.  The  remains  were  followed 
to  their  last  resting-place  by  four  others, 
and  by  the  faithful  domestic  from  whom 
we  have  obtained  this  account  On 
lowermg  the  body  into  the  grave,  the 
union- jack  was  waved  over  it  by  Lander, 
and  the  burial  service  was  then  read  by 
the  same  individual. 

While  he  remained  at  Sockatoo  the 
natives  treated  him  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect. During  his  last  illness  his  wants 
were  but  imperfectiy  provided  for,  owing 
to  the  barbarous  state  of  that  society  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  close  his  career. 
Chicken-broth,  and  boiled  milk  and  rice 
were  the  articles  of  sustenance  which 
were  supplied.  Beer  or  wine  was  not  to 
be  obtained. 

Major  Laing  was  reported  to  have 
perished  in  December  1825.  This  is 
fully  refuted,  as  a  letter  was  received  by 
his  wife  at  Tripoli,  dated  February  182(i, 
from  a  village  but  a  short  distance '  from 

Timbuctoo.     In  that  letter  the  major' 
apologized  for  its  brevity,  which,  he  added, 

was  caused  by  a  severe    sabre-woUnd 

which 
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wfaidi  be  had  received  on  the  bade  of 
bis  right  hand. 

Lvsder  also  confirms  the  aeoonnt  that 
Biniigo  Ftfk  was  lost  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
which  runs  from  the  island  of  Busa  (or 
Bonssa),  in  the  Niger.  Park  got  on  the 
lee^  and  was  unable  to  get  off.  When 
the  natives  saw  him  they  came  down  and 
fired  on  him  and  his  party.  Three  blade 
slaves  and,  two  white  companions  threw 
tiiemselves,  in  despair,  in  each  other's 
arms  into  the  river,  and  perished.  Cap- 
tain Clapperton*8  servant  also  states  tluit 
Park's  son  died  at  five  days*  journey  in 
the  interior  from  Accra,  in  January  last. 
—Zomiofi  Paper. 

CHBONOLOGY  OF  INDIAN  HUTORT. 
B.C 

—  Darius  Hystaspes. 
330.  Alexander's  conquests. 
126.  Seleucus. 

A.D. 

226.  Arsacides. 

632.  Caled  with  Mahomedans  invades 
India. 

Ghaznavi  Dynasty, 

Mahmood's  twelve  expeditions  into 

India. 
Musaood  enters  India  three  times. 
Ibrahim. 
Byram. 
Khosroo. 
Khosroo  II. 

Gavrian  Dynasty, 

Mohamed. . 
Koottub,  his  general. 
Altumsh. 

—  Feroze. 

—  Sultana  Rizia. 
1250.  Byram  II. 

—  Musaood. 
1256.  Mahmood  II. 
1265.  Balin,  his  vizir. 
1289.  Keikobad. 

Second  Gaurian  Dynasty, 

—  Firoz  first  invades  the  Deccan. 

Alia  plunders  the  Deccan. 

Mubarik. 

Khsero,  conquered  by 

Toghlelik,  or  Gbazi. 

Mohamed  III.  expedition  to  China. 

Firoz  his  nephew  attends  to  inter- 
nal policy;    Alzi  Buber,  Maho-- 
med    and    Mahmood,   Omrahs, 
grow  powerful. 

llmur  bom  at  Samarcand ;  invades 

India;  killed  in  action  with 
Khizer. 

Mubarik,  his  son,  assassinated. 
Mahomed. 

AUah ;   throne  of  Delhi  declining. 
Beloli,  Secunder,  Ibrahim. 

Mogul  Dynasty. 
Baber  detiirones  Ibrahim. 
Humaioon,  his  son. 


1000. 

1028. 
1053. 
1080. 
1084^ 


1184. 
1206. 
1235. 


1300. 
1316. 

132a 
1330. 
1357. 


1396. 

14ia 
1420. 
1446. 
1480. 
1525. 


1530. 


A.D. 

1555. 


1605. 
1615. 

162a 
165a 


1707. 


17ia 

i7ia 

1720. 


1735. 
1745. 


1747. 


175a 
1760. 


[JuMS» 

Akber  soeceeds  at  fourteen ;  By- 
ram  regent ;  empire  extensive  and 
flourishing. 

Khosroo  or  Jehai^. 

Sir  Thos.  Roe,  ambassador  to  the 
Mogul  at  Ajmere. 

Shah  Jehan ;  Deccanee  war. 

Aurungzeb  usurps  the  throne ;  war 
in  the  Deccan ;  Sivajee  and  poll- 
tical  origin  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Shah  Aulum  leaves  Deccan  affiuis; 
Rajpoots  break  allegiance  ;  the 
Sikhs  commit  depredations. 

Jehandar  Shah,  a  weak  prince. 

Feroksff,  confined  by  his  minister. 

RufiUiul  Diijat. 

Ruffih  ul  Dowlah. 

Mahomed  Shah ;  Nizam  ul  Mulk 
pays  clioute  to  the  Mahrattas. 

Nadir  Shah  invades  from  Persia. 

All  Mohamed  Khan  founds  the 
Rohillah  power  in  GaboL 

Ahmed  Abdallah  invades  the  em- 
pire. 

Mahomed  dies,  also  Nizam  ul 
Mulk,  at  104. 

Ahmed  Shah. 

Aulumgir  IL 

Shah  Aulum  II.  a  pensioner  of 
English  merchants. 

Qd.  Orient.  Mag,   ■ 


CHINESE  COINS. 

The  only  regulariy  stamped  coin  among 
the  Chinese  is  the  tseen,  or  cash,  as  it  is 
called  by  Europeans,  an  extensive  and 
interesting  series  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained in  Canton  by  the  curious  at  a  small 
expense.  A  perfect  chronological  series 
is  of  course'  impossible,  but  with  a  little 
trouble  one  of  considerable  antiquity  may 
be  obtained.  The  difficulties  whieh  are 
presented  to  the  eager  antiquary,  in  pur- 
suit of  ancient  coins  in  Europe,  are  here 
less  formidablie,  the  small  intrinsic  value 
of  the  coin«  and  the  immense  number 
which  are  issued  during  the  reign  of  each 
Chinese  sovereign,  render  the  &cilities 
for  procuring  autiientic  specimens  much 
greater  than  with  us,  where  the  emission 
has  been  more  limited  and  the  actual 
value  of  the  coin  greater.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cash  in  circulation  here  are 
Cochin- Chinese.  They  may  be  known 
by  their  being  lifter  and  thinner,  and 
composed  of  a  whiter  metal  than  the  real 
Chinese  cash. — CojUon  Reg, 

MANUSCRIFI  OF  EOAISI. 

It  appears  from  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris,  that  a  MS.  copy  complete  of  the 
geography  of  Edrisi,  has  been  discovered 
by  M.  Am6d6e  Jaubert  in  the  royal  library 
in  that  city.  Edrisi  wrote  at  Almeria 
about  A.H.  734  or  A.  D.  1345.  His  work 
contains  very  curious  details  regarding  the 

state 
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state  of  places  at  the  period  he  wrote, 
but  hitherto  ftagments  only  have  been 
translated,  and  indeed  only  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  work  has  hitherto  been 
known.  The  present  MS.  contains  a 
multitude  of  new  readings  as  to  names 
of  places,  which  are  extremely  erroneous 
in  the  eidsting  copies  of  EdrisL  M^ 
Amed^e  Jaubert  proposes  to  publish  a 
translation.*— -Ze  Globe, 

BUNEE. 

Bijnee,  the  capital  of  the  principality 
of  tlmt  name,  is  situated  twenty-five 
miles  east  from  Goalpara,  in  Bengal; 
lat  26°  29^  N. ,  Ion.  89°  4r  E.  The  fort 
or  castle  of  Bijnee  is  defended  by  a  brick 
wall,  and  is  320  cubits  long  by  160  broad, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.     On 


palanquin,  besides  some  glass  furniture^ 
He  kept  two  male  elephants  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  deity,  and  four  fe- 
male ones  on  which  he  occasionally  rode, 
but  which  were  moreirequdntly  employed 
to  catch  wild  ones  for  sale.  His  band  of 
music  consisted  of  two  ^rums,  one  fife, 
and  one  hautboy  of  the  native  fashion. 
Besides  other  servants,  he  had  fifty  male 
and  seventy  female  slaves.  The  detail  of 
his  manner  of  living  may  be  given  as 
conve3ring  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  and 
customs  of  a  native  prince  unadulterated 
by  European  intercourse. 

The  raja  was  then  (1809)  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  had  been  taught  to  read  and 
write  the  polite  dialect  of  Bengal.  He  had 
only  two  wives  and  two  concubines.  He 
usually  rose  about  noon,  and  occupied 
the  outside  is  a  ditch  and  strong  hedge  of     one  hour  in  cleaning  himself  and  smoking 


the  prickly  bamboo,  and  in  each  buce  there 
is  a  gate ;  but  in  1809  there  were  not  any 
doors  by  which  the  gate  might  be  shut. 
The  area  is  divided  into  an  outer  and 
inner  apartment,  in  which  the  raja*s  fe- 
males dwell.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall,  which  includes  a  small  brick 
house  erected  by  a  servant  from  Dacca; 
but  up  to  the  date  above-mentined  the 
raja  had  never  entered  it,  lest  it  should 
should  fall  and  kill  him.  There  are  also  a 
few  small  brick  temples  for  household 
gods,  and  about  one  hundred  thatched 
huts. 

The  town  of  Bijnee,  where  the  raja  re- 
8ides,and  from  whence  he  derives  his  title, 
is  described  as  a  sort  of  neutral  ground. 
To  the  English  the  raja  says  it  belongs 
to  Bootan,  and  to  the  Bootanners  he  re- 
presents it  as  British  property :  so  that 
although  he  has  a  guard  of  Booteas,  and 
some  sepO]rs  whom  he  probably  repre- 
sents as  British,  the  officers  of  neither 
government  interfere  at  Bijnee.  Here 
(ui  1809)  he  was  accustomed  to  harbour 
liMi^ess  persons,  especially  a  certain  Ma- 
homedan  ^madar,  whose  men,  under 
the  name  of  Burkindauzes  (lightning- 
throwers),  ravaged  Assam,  and  made 
havoc  in  thib  unfortunate  and  besotted 
country. 

The  reigning  raja  in  1809  had  a  four- 
wheeled  carria^  constructed  after  the 
European  foshion,    and    also  a   superb 

•  See  among  the  worki  enumerated  Jn  Clais  TI., 
as  translated  tor  the  Oriental  Fund,  in  p.  801  ante. 


tobacco.  At  one  o'clock  his  officers  were 
admitted  into  a  hut  near  the  gate  in  the 
outer  apartments,  and  receiv^  audience 
seated  on  the  bare  ground,  while  the  raja 
sat  on  a  low  stool,  and  was  rubbed  with 
oil,  which  unction  occupied  an  hour.  He 
then  prayed  for  a  short  time,  after  which 
he  went  to  the  interior  to  eat  such  food 
as  his  aunt,  in  whose  affection  he  could 
confide,  had  prepared  for  him.  This 
employed  anotiier  hour,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  short  nap,  which  occupied 
about  the  same  space  of  time. 

After  this  the  Bijnee  potentate  was 
accustomed  to  emerge,  and  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  large  hut,  where .  any  pun- 
dit.who  happened  to  be  at  hand  detailed 
to  him  the  news  and  scandal  of  the  day, 
or  read  some  poetry  to  him  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  At  sunset  he  again  prayed,  and 
then  the  pundits,  his  officers,  or  any 
fiicetious  person  disposed  to  be  pleasant, 
talked  to  him  until  midnight.  After  this 
he  retired  to  the  female  apartments  to  eat 
and  talk  with  them  until  daylfght,  for  he 
had  been  so  alarmed  by  the  &te  of  his 
uncle  and  predecessor,  that  through  the 
whole  night  he  never  ventured  to  sleep. 
Once  a  month  he  took  the  air  in  his  car- 
riage, or  on  an  elephant,  or  horseback, 
or  in  a  palanquin,  but  he  never  ventured 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  estate,  nor  had. 
he  ever  been  visited  by  any  person  of 
a  rank  approaching  to  his  own.— ^omt^ 
ton*8  EasUlndia  Gazetteer^  2ded* 
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'      GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDER& 
FUME&AL  xzrsirscs  OF  xa&oriAV 

•  SOLOnKS. 

FoH  Wmiam,  Od.  5,  1827.— The   re- 
ffulatioo  of  the  Sd  of  Aug.  1799,   repub- 
fished  in  G.  O.  of  the  2d  of  Feb.  1811, 
respecting  the  mode  of  providing  funds 
to  defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  non.com- 
inissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  Euro- 
pean  regiments  of  H.M.*s  and  the  H.C.'s 
service,  having  been  found  productive  of 
inconvenience  and  confusion,  is  rescinded ; 
«ndthe  Right  Hon.  the  Vice-President  in 
Council  is  pleased,    instead  thereof,  to 
direct  that  the  pay  and  allowances  of  non- 
-commissioned officers,  &c.  of  the  Euro- 
|iean  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  who 
may  die,  shall  be  drawn  up  to  the  date  of 
decease  only,  and  that  to  meet  the  charges 
of  interment,  a  sum  equal  to  one  month's 
pay  of  the  deceased  shall,  in  all  cases, 
«xcept  that  referred  to  in  G.  O.  of  5th 
Aug.  1824,  be  drawn  in  the  abstract  of 
the  troop  or  company  as  a  specific  item, 
under  the  head  "  additional  charges,**  viz. 
funeral  charges  on  account  of  sevjeant  or 
private  A.  B. 

MILITARY    PAYlfASTKBS. 

Fart  WUUam,  Nov.  9,  1827.— To  place 
.the  interests  of  the  state  and  of  individuals 
as  much  as  possible  beyond  the  reach  of 
contingencies,  which  unavoidably  arise  in 
the  multifarious  and  complicated  transac- 
tions of  the  pay  and  audit  departments, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  realization  of 
retrenchments  and  to  the  adjustment  of 
remissions  on  re-audit,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Governor-eeneral  in  Council  has  been 
pleased  to  resolve^  that  military  paymasters 
shall  not  hereafter  be  permifated  to  charge 
the  aggregate  amount  admitted  to  them  oo 
re-ai^t,  nor  to  take  credit  for  short  draw- 
IngSf  without  producing  the  requisite  re- 
ceipts fVom  the  parties  concerned,  in  proof 
of  actual  payments  having  been  made  to 
them  ;  and  these  receipts  are,  in  all  prac- 
ticable cases,  to  be  taken  upon  the  back  of 
the  military  auditor  general's  notifications 
of  re-audit,  which  are  furnished  to  indi- 
viduals. 

2.  In  cases  when  no  previous  recovery 
has  been  effected  of  the  retrenchment  which 
gave  rise  to  the  re-audit,  paymasters  are  to 
specify  the  same  upon  making  a  corres. 
ponding  charge  to  the  state,  which  will, 
of  course,  cancel  the  credit  previously  af- 
forded to  it. 

3.  It  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  disturb 
the  system   which  now  obtains,  of  pay- 


ypaaters  afiprding  credit  io  their  acoonnli- 
current,  qumterly,  of  all  retieacbmeets 
made  from  their  disbursements,  whether 
these  retrenchments  be  recovered  or  not. 
.  4.  With  reference  to  sums  which  have 
been  admitted  upon  re-audit,  or  as  short 
drawings,  paymasters  are  directed  to  render 
immediately  to  the  accountant  to  the  mi- 
litary department^  statements  of  all  monies 
DOW  lying  unclaimed  in  their  respective 
treasuries  on  such  account. 

cxanncATSS  to  iKDrviDUALs  KXTaavnra 

TO    KUaOPR. 

Fort  WtOianif  General  Department,  Nov. 
29,  1827.— The  Right  Hon.  the  Gover. 
nor-general  in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct 
that  the  following  extract  (Paras.  18  to  20) 
from  a  public  general  letter  from  the  Hoiu 
Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  11th  July 
1827,  be  published  for  general  informa- 
tion. Certificates  of  the  nature  alluded  to 
by  the  Hon.  Court,  in  the  extract  in  ques- 
tion, will  be  granted  to  individuals  pro« 
ceeding  to  Europe,  on  their  applying  for 
the  same  to  the  secretary  to  government  in 
the  general  department. 

18.  '*  Applications  are  from  time  to 
time  made  to  us  by  parties  who  have  re. 
turned  from  India,  for  leave  to  proceed 
again  to  that  country,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  following  the  pursuits  in  which 
they  originally  embarked,  or  of  settling 
the  affairs  which  have  grown  out  of  theic 
former  engagements. 

19.  "  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  par* 
ties  in  question  are  unable  to  produce  iny 
document^  shewing  that  their  conduct  has 
been  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  unjkf 
whom  tt^y  have  resided. 

20.  «  We  therefore  desire  that  you  wili 
take  measures  for  announcing  to  all  partiH 
who  are  residing  undor  your  presidency^ 
cither  with  our  permission  x>r  with  tl»t 
of  your  government,  and  w&>  may  rctom 
to  Europe,  that  in  the  event  of  thdr 
making  applications  for  penaiasioo  to  pro- 
ceed again  to  India  we  shall  requira  tbcai 
to  produce  proof  of  their  having  eondncfe* 
ed  tbemsehrea  to  the  tatiafaction  of  your 
government.' 


f« 


RELIEF  or  TROOPS. 

Htad- Quarters,  Cawnpore,  Nov,  30, 
1827.— *The  Commander-in-chief  is  pleas- 
to  order  the  following  movements  of  corps, 
in  addition  to  the  relief  ordered  in  G.  O. 
of  the  17th  Oct.  last : 

13th  N.I.,  from  Jumaulpore  to  Dina* 
pore,  to  march  on  the  15th  Dec. 

40th  N.I.,  from  Dinaporeto  Mynpoorie, 
when  relieved  by  the  13th  N.I. 

3d  Extra 
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3d  Extra  N.I.,  from  Mynpoorieto  Bho- 
Ipore,  when  relieved  by  a  wing  of  the 
I  Extra  N.I.  from  Futtyghur,  or  by  five 
mpanies  from  the  troops  at  Cawnpore,  as 
on  after  his  Exc  leaves  tl)e  latter  station 
practicable :  these  coinpanies  will  return 
tb«r  station  on  the  arrival  of  the  40th 
.1.  at  Mynpoorie. 
fid  Local  Horse,  from  Khasgunge  to 

areilly ;  to  march  so  as  to  reach  its  desti- 

ition  on  the  14th  inst. 

3d  Local  Horse,  from  Bareilly  to  Sau- 

jr,  when  relieved  by  the  2d  Local  Horse, 

'  as  to  arrive  at  Futtyghur  on  or  before 

le  23d  inst. 
6th  Local  Horse,  from  Saugor  to  Cawn- 

jre,  when  relieved  by  the  Sd  Local  Horse. 
The  24th  N.I.,  on   being  relieved  by 

le  3d  Extca  N.I.,  will  march  to  Cawn- 

ore,  as  already  ordered. 


KEGLXCT  IN   FORWARDINO   STAFF 
BCPORTS* 

Fori  Wmiam,  Dec.  7,  1827.  —  Averse 
s  the  Governor-general  in  Council  is  to 
xpressing  censure,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
rain  from  animadverting  on  that  disregard 
f  established  regulations  which,  in  its 
onsequences,  throws  obstructions  in  the 
ray  of  complying,  in  due  course,  with 
he  commands  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
directors. 

-  2.  Of  this  nature  is  the  culpable  neg- 

igence  which,  on  this  occasion,  exposes 

6  reproof  the  stafl'  oflScers  of  divisions 

nd  stations,  who  have  omitted,  during  the 

iresent  season,  to  forward  to  the  town 

najor  of  Fort  William  a  copy  of  the  pro- 

«eidings  of  committees  on  European  inva- 

ids  of  the  Hon.  Company's  service,  as 

Kweted  in  G.  O.  under  date  the  17th  Oct. 

1 823.     Not  one  such  copy  for  this  year  has 

fH  been  received  by  the  town  major,  al- 

jiough  about  three  months  have  elapsed 

dnce  the  proceedings  of  the  several  com- 

(niUees  have,  k  is  to  be  supposed,  been 

closed. 

-'  9.  The  documents  required  by  the  order 
■bove  cited  are  to  be  forwarded  forthwith, 
ihid  commanding  officers  are  desired  to 
call  upon  the  remiss  individuals  of  the 
staff  to  assigrn  their  nmsons  for  having 
neglected  to  transmit  those  papers  in  due 
course.  The  explanations  they  may  afford 
are  to  be  laid  before  the  adjutant  general 
of  the  army,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  eventual  com- 
ibunication  to  government. 

To  obviate  in  future  such  inconvenience 
and  delay  as  have  on  the  present  occasion 
been  experienced,  a  report  is  invariably  to 
be  made  to  the  adjutant  general  when  the 
original  proceedings  of  committees  on 
European  invalids  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vice are  forwarded  to  him,  that  the  copy 
required  for  the  town  major  has  been  duly 
JcapOcbed. 

k  Joum,  Vol.  25.No.150. 


SUPERINTENDENT   OF   CADETS. 

Fort  mifiamt  Dec.  14,  1827. —  Tlie 
Right  Hon.  the  Govcrnor-general  in 
Council  is  pleased  to  resolve  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Superintendent  of  Gentle- 
men  Cadets  be  annexed  to  that  of  Fort 
Adjutant  of  Fort  WilJiani. 

OFFlCEns'  ALLOWANCES. 

Fort    William,   Dec.   14,    1827 The 

posting  of  foot  artillery  officers  to  the 
horse  artillery,  and  of  medical  officers  to 
mounted  corps,  being  in  several  respects 
analogous  to  the  nomination  of  individuals 
generally  to  situations  on  the  staff,  the 
Governor-general  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
render  the  rules  regarding  the  time  from 
which  the  latter  arc  permitted  to  draw  the 
allowances  annexed  to  their  appointments, 
applicable  to  the  transfer  of  officers  from 
the  foot  to  the  horse  artillery,  and  of  medi- 
cal officers  from  any  branch  of  the  service 
to  mounted  corps.  It  is  therefore  directed 
that  officers  of  the  Hon.  Company^s  ser- 
vice, of  the  classes  above  noticed,  shall 
not  in  future,  on  tlieir  removal  to  corps  in 
which  higher  rates  of  pay  and  allowances 
are  drawn,  lie  'entitled  to  tliose  superior 
rates  and  additional  allowances  until  they, 
actually  join  the  regiment  or  brigade  to 
which  they  have  been  transferred. 

2.  Whenever  a  surgeon  or  an  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  Hon.  Company's  service, 
attached  to  a  brigade  of  horse  artillery  or 
regt.  of  light  cavalryj  shall  be  absent  from 
his  corps  on  general  leave,  his  superior  al. 
lowances  of  every  kind  connected  with  bis 
appointment  to  a  mounted  corps  are  to 
cease  from  the  date  of  his  quitting  it,  and 
during  his  absence  he  will  draw  the  pay 
and  allowances  granted  to  a  surgeon  or 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  infantry  branch  of 
the  service  under  similar  circumstances. 

MAJ.  OKN.  Sia  T.  REVKELL. 

Head' Quarters,  Camp  Tuckeeaky  Dec. 
19,  1827.  —  The  Commander-in-chief  is 
pleased  to  permit  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Thomas 
Reynell,  K.C.B.,  serving  on  the  general 
staff  of  the  army  in  India,  to  return  to 
England  at  his  own  request,  accompanied 
by  his  aide-de-camp.  Brevet  Major  Meade, 
H.M.*s  88th  regt. 

llie  Commander-in-chief  cannot  allow 
this  distinguished  officer  to  retire  from  a 
command  which  he  has  exercised  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  regiments  of  H.M.'s 
service,  which  have  at  different  times  been 
under  his  orders,  without  publicly  testify- 
ing his  unqualified  approbation  and  deep 
sense  of  his  merits.  His  Lordship  luw 
but  lately  performed  a  pleasing  duty  in 
bringing  to  the  gracious  notice  of  his  So- 
vereign the  services  of  Maj.  Gren.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Reynell  in  the  field,  and  be  now 
feels  it  no  less  incumbent  on  him  to  testify 
his  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in 

5  M  which 
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wbicfa  t|i0  Kaior'-geMral  Ims  eondiieUd 
tbe  less  conspicuous^  but  not  leas  ud- 
portsnt  duties  connected  with  bis  coin- 
maod  m  cantonments.  Tbe  discipliae  and 
efiicieocj  of  that  portion  of  H.M.*s  tuoofis 
which  have  been  committed  to  lua  cfaargje, 
are  tbe  strongest  testimonials  of  tbe  skill, 
zeal,  and  judgment,  with  wlacb  tbe  Major- 
general  bias  exercised  bis  autboritj. 

UCVT.  CO&.  TIDT. 

Head- Quarters,  Camp  Nobutgunge,  Dec, 
SO,  1827. — TbeComffiiander-in.clrief  can. 
not  allow  Lieut.  Col.  Tidy  to  relinquish 
tbe  command  of  the  depot  of  H.M.'8 
troops  at  Cbinsurab,  consequent  on  his 
being  obliged  to  return  to  England  tat 
tbe  recorerj  of  bis  health,  without  ex. 

rissing  bow  fully  sensible  bis  Lordship 
of  tbe  high  state  of  discipline  Lieut. 
Col.  Tidy  has  maintained  during  tbe  time 
be  has  held  that  command. 

Tbe  great  efficacy  of  tbe  sjrstem  be  has 
pursued  cannot  be  more  strongly  eyinced 
than  by  the  fact  of  his  not  having  in- 
flicted one  sentence  of  corporal  punish- 
ment on  any  of  the  numerous  recruits 
who  have  at  difierent  periods  been  under 
fab  command. 

Tbe  efficiency  of  that  system  is  further 
manifested  by  the  good  understanding  the 
lieutenant-eokmel  has  established  with  the 
civil  authorities,  with  whom  be  has  been 
in  immediate  contact;  and  bis  Lordship 
cannot  better  consult  tbe  welfare  of  H.M.*s 
regiments  in  Bengal  (interested  as  each 
corps  must  be  in  tbe  good  gOTemment  of 
that  depot)  than  by  enjoining  a  strict  ad- 
herence, in  all  its  branches,  to  tbe  regula- 
tions which  have  been  so  successfully  pur. 
sued  by  Lieut.  Col.  Tidy. 

UCUT.    COL.   COM.    A.    M'LEOD. 

Fcrrt  William,  Dec.  28,  1827.— At  the 
recommendation  of  his  £zc.  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  in  consideration  of 
the  importance  of  tbe  command  of  the 
whole  of  the  artillery,  of  the  extent  of 
force  at  Dum-Dum,  and  of  the  standing 
on  the  gradation  list  of  the  present  dom. 
mandant,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor, 
general  in  Council  is  pleased  to  confer 
upon  Lieut.  Col.  Com.  A.  M^Leod,  C.B., 
of  artillery,  the  designation  of  brigadier. 

2.  Brigadier  M<Leod,  C.B.,  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  the  allowances  to  which  be 
is  entitled  as  commandant  of  artillery,, 
but  without  any  addition  consequent  on 
his  appointment  as  brigadier. 

KKruaxs  or  baptisms,  marriages,  and 

BURIALS. 

Fort  William,  Dec.  28,  1827.  —  The 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  having  called 
Ibr  returns  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials,  in  tbe  ministration  of  which  per- 
aoiis  in  holy  orders  were  not  «i&i^\ion}«d\ 


tba  Sight  HflO.  Om  Gmamar  gmfm\  m 
Cottodl  difccts,  that  oliceri  mmm«di«g 
ovtposts  and  aterio—  wbete  cfaapiaiaK  dir 
not  reside,  shall,  a&  tb«r  cariiieai  am- 

wtateotB,  traaaaiit  ta  the  aeoRlary  to  Ifae 

^ovenmiciit  in  tbe  gcnsral  depMfcuft, 
■teumpwts  of  the  aewfal  — iriaya,  bap. 
tMms,andbotials^tfaeritwdcw«'inomcs 
of  which  hate  been  pedbrnacd  bj  tfaem- 

outpoats  and  stations  respectively,  drawn 
op  as  correctly,  and  commencing  at  as  re- 
mote a  period,  as  existing  records  will 

permit. 

2.  On  all  futore  occasions,  when  mili- 

tary ofliceiB  m^  perform  any  of  tbe  Be- 
etled ceremonies^  they  are  to  forward  an 
official  mcnorandmn  or  certificafte  of  the 

transaction,  as  each  case  oocni%   to  tbe 

department,  in  order  that  tbe  necessary 
information  may  be  r^;iatered,  and  duly 
comnmnicated  to  tbe  Hon.  Court. 

XSCX>RTS  AT  GWAUOa,  oodhoob,  axd 
KOTAH. 

Fart  WUUam,  Dec  28,  1827.  —  Tbe 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor-general  in 
Council  having  resolved  to  discontinue  tbe 
separate  escorts  at  Gwalior,  Oodipoor,  and 
Kotah,  and  in  their  stead,  as  at  Dilhce^ 
indoor,  and  Lucknow,  to  substitute  guards 
from  the  troops  of  the  line,  tbe  in£mtry 
escorts  now  attached  to  the  political  func 
tionaries  at  the  courts  above-mentionccF 
are  to  be  broken  up,  so  soon  as  they  can 
be  relieved  by  deladiments  respectively 
from  the  Agra  and  Muttra  frontier,  and 
from  the  Meywar  field  force;  the  native 
officers  and  men  composing  the  eseoct 
companies  being  drafted  in  such  manner 
as  may  seem  expedient  to  tbe  Commandar- 
in-cliief  into  regular  corps. 

2.  In  pursuance  of  tbe  resolution  of 
government  here  announced,  his  £xc  the 
Commander-in-chief  is  requested  to  ar- 
range for  the  early  substitution,  in  place 
of  the  escort  at  Gwalior,  of  two  compa- 
nies with  their  European  officers  Irom  the 
corps  on  the  Agra  and  Muttra  frontier; 
and,  in  place  of  the  escorts  at  Oodipoor 
and  Kotah,  of  two  companies,.. one  for 
each  court,  with  their  European  officers 
from  the  troops  at  Neemuch.  These  de- 
tachments  are  to  be  relieved  half-yearly^ 
on  the  1st  of  April  and  Ist  of  October; 
and  full  batta  is  permitted  to  be  drawn  for 
them,  in  consideration  of  any  contingent 
expenses  which  they  may  incur  during 
their  tour  of  duty. 

3.  On  the  arrival  of  the  relieving  com- 
panies at  their  respective  destinations,  or 
as  soon  after  as  circumstances  will  admits 
tbe  native  commissioned  officers,  non. 
commissioned  officers,  drummers,  and  pri- 
vates,  at  present  composing  the  escorts  in 
question,  are  to  proceed  to  join  the  in- 
taair^  regjlmeats  of  the  line,  to  which  the 

Com- 
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UoHrtmnideHiKcliivf  shall  haVfe  freniferred 
lieni)  and  on  tbe  rolls  of  which  tbey  are 
io  he  borne  as  supernumeraries  until  va- 
5uicies  ooeur  for  bringing  them  on  the 
tfective  establishitaent.  His  Ezc  is  re- 
]iMflled  to  assign  to  tbe  natife  commis- 
itilssionad  and  non^<:ommisftloiied  officers 
rocb  rank  in  the  corps  to  which  they  may 
to  allotted  as  shall  seem  proper. 

4.  All  men  of  the  three  escorts  about 
to  be  reduced,  who,  on  joining  the  regi- 
ments to  which  they  may  be  transferred, 
shall  be  found  in  any  respects  inefficient 
loldiers,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, who  win  dispose  of  them 
kt  his  discretion,  and  any  individuals  re- 
Iticlant  to  enter  the  regular  army,  are  to 
be  permitted  to  take  their  discharge  prior 
ID  tbe  reduction  of  the  escorts. 

5.  The  people  belonging  to  the  public 
establishments  of  the  escorts  are  to  be 
discharged  at  the  time  the  companies  are 
finally  broken  up,  unless  any  of  them  shall 
have  been  received  from  the  corps  of  the 
line,  or  havk  particular  claims  on  the  scr. 
Tice;  in  either  case  they  wiU  be  provided  for 
es  may  appear  suitable  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief. 

6.  The  European  commissioned  officers 
in- command  of,  or  doing  duty  with,  the 
Gwalior,  Oodipoor,  and  Kotah  escorts  are, 
<in  the  completion  of  the  above  arrange- 
ments, to  join  their  respective  regiments 
should  no  political  employment  operate  in 
bar  to  their  doing  so. 

7.  Tbe  officers  commanding  tbe  troops 
fimm  which  the  escorts  are  now  ordered  to 
be  furnished,  will  consider  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  resident,  or 
political  agent,  for  the  uninterrupted  em- 
ployment of  any  regimental  officer  (who 
has  served  three  years  with  his  corps)  to 
command  a  guard  or  escort,  whilst  his 
regiment  may  remain  at  the  station  giving 
tiie  detachment. 

8.  His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief 
will  be  pleased  to  issue  such  subsidiary 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
speedy  adjustment  of  arrears,  and  tbe  re- 
gular despatch  of  descriptive  rolls,  and 
pay  and  clothing  certificates  to  the  com- 
manding officers  of  corps,  for  which  drafU 
may  be  destined.  His  Ezc.  will  also  issue 
tbe  necessary  orders  for  the  due  disposal  of 
the  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  tkCp  now 
with  tbe  escorts. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

rwKTAH  (a  camp  followek). 

Head' Quarter Sf  Cawnporet  Nov. 2S,  1827. 
«-At  an  European  General  CouruMartial 
assembled  at  Moulmein,  on  the  18th  day 
of  Sept.  1827,  of  which  Major  Hilton,  of 
H.M.'s  45th  regt.  of  Foot,  is  president, 
Fwktah,  camp-follower,  was  arraigned  on 
tbe  following  charges : 

Ckarget^^Fwktah,  a  Talien,  residing 


within  the  limits  of  cantonments,  confined 
on  tbe  following  charges  : 

1st.  For  murder,  in  having,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  preconcerted,  aided,  and 
abetted  in  the  attack  on  the  military  post 
at  Kulwee,  on  the  island  of  Palijoon,  on 
tlie  night  of  the  5th  of  July  last,  or  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  the  same 
month,  in  wliich  Havildar  Shaik  Ebreqi, 
of  the  36tli  regt.  N.I.,  was  killed,  and 
several  privates  of  the  same  regiment  were 
wounded. 

2d.  For  robbery,  in  having,  in  cpn- 
juncdon  witli  others,  on  the  night  of  the 
31  St  ult.  or  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
1st  inst.,  attacked  and  stolen,  or  been  ac- 
cessary to  the  robbery  of  the  house  of 
Monshooay  Moung,  a  Mahomedan,  re- 
siding  in  that  part  of  the  military  bazar 
commonly  called  Sarugong,  gold,  silver, 
clothes,  &c.  amounting  in  value  to  1,400 
Madras  rupees  and  upwards,  the  property 
of  the  said  Monshooay  Moung  and  his 
family. 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence. — The  court  hav- 
ing maturely  considered  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  togetlier  with  what 
he  has  brought  forward  in  his  defence,  is 
of  opinion,  that  he,  the  prisoner,  JPwktab, 
is  guilty  of  both  tbe  charges  preferred 
against  him,  which  being  in  breach  of  the 
Articles  of  War,  do  sentence  him,  the 
prisoner,  Fwktah,  to  suffer  death,  by  being 
hung  by  the  neck,  at  such  time  and  plac^ 
as  the  officer  confirming  this  sentence  may 
be  pleased  to  direct. 

Approved  and  confirmed, 
CoMBERMERE,  Gcu.,  Com.-ih-chiei. 

CIVIL   APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial  Department. 

Dee.  27.  Mr.  T.  J.  Tumor,  collector  of  Seba* 
runpare. 
Mr.  G.  Lindsay,  sub-collector  of  Sirpoora. 

Mr.  R.  Woodward,  sut>-collector  and  joint  magis- 
trate of  Belah. 

Mr.  D.  Home,  assistant  to  secretary  to  Board  ot 
Revenue  in  western  provinces. 

Mr.  M.  Read,  ditto  ditto,  central  provinces.    . 

Mr.  C.  W.  Truscott,  assistant  to  commardal  !»• 
sident  and  opium  agent  at  Benares,  also  assistant 
to  deputy  collector  of  customs  at  Obaseqpore. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  WiUiam,  Dee.  28,  182? — Ifdimirv.  MaL 
G.  P.  Baker  to  be  Ueut  coL  from  21st  Dec.  1827» 
V.  Lloyd  invalided. 

3»A  N.I.  Capt.  J.  Fleming  to  be  mi^..  Biev. 
Capt.  and  Lieut. Wm.  Aldous  to  be  capt. ^fa 
comp.,  and  Eos.  Geo.  Tunier  to  be  lieut.,  zrom 
2l8t  Dec  1827,  in  sue  to  Baker  prom. 

Ens.  E.  de  I'Etang,  68th  N.I.,  to  be  suImmsIsL 
in  H.C.'s  stud,  v.Bncksn^ec- 

Cadet  F.  E.  Whalley  admitted  to  tafimtry-- 
Cadet  G.  £.  HolUngs  admitted  to  inCutxy,  taA 
prom,  to  ensign. 

Haad-^uatttn,  Nov.  aO>  18i7w«ui4^ 
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Hie,  to  ad  troop ;  Utnt.  «ml  A^.  T.paA- 
M briode,  to  3d  tnopi  Lieut.  saA  Aa^ 
G.  FfeoniMtoo.  ad  bdgade*  to  3dtzoap:  Lmit. 
and  AM  JTEdvsnb.  1st  tat.,  to3dooan>.;  Lieut, 
and  Mi.  W.  T.  GurcCt,  i±  tat^  to  3d  camp. ; 
Bicr.  C^Md  Adi.  T.  S«Mien»  ad  b^^tl»  M 
como.:  £ieut.  and  Adj.  R.  HocsCocd,  4th  bet.,  to 
aicamp^ ;  Unit,  and  Adj.  J.  Toiton,  5th  tat.,  to 
»|  cam:  Lkot.  and  Ai4  U-  Clerk,  «th  tat.,  to 
Ist  camp.;  Brer.  Cape  and  Actmg  Adj.  T. 
lyOylT,  Tfli  tat.,  to  Ut  comp. ;  Lieot,  Intop.* 
aiidQu.1lMCJ.S.  Bocfcoa,6Uitat.,to2dcamp.: 
Lieut..  lotet^.,  wm±  Qu.  Meat.  J.  U.  Jarria,  to  M 
voaap.7thtat. 

Dec.  l€l— Lieut,  and  Adj.  W.  Conway,  Sad  X.L, 
to  art  aa  station  staff  at  Bareflly  daring  shst  fwr  of 
Brig.  Ms^  Hay ;  dated  1st  Not.  18i7. 

Ltait.  A.  Park  toact  aa  hiterpb  and  qo.  mast,  to 
S9kh X.L;  dated 9d Nor. 

Lhat.  E.  T.  MOzMT  to  act  as  ai^  to  right  wing  of 
aijt  N  J.  dniig  itasepaiatioar 
dated  iXth  Oct. 

Lieot.  W.  Stewart  to  act 

miat   to  29d  N.L  duhig  ataeace  of  Lieut.  Sandp- 
aoaa:  dated  19th  Nor. 

to  :Cth  NX  duziM  ahscDee  ofLnt.  Grant*  on 
leaTeof  absence;  dated Mth  Not. 

Lieut.  G.  Green  to  act  as  aA.  of  fhre  companifa 
of  4ath  N.L  whihC  detached  from  hi  ad  fiiisrtff  f  i  of 
;  datMl  lOCh  Nor. 

I] Lieut.  H.  Haltad  tonet  as  adj.  to  7^ 

LX.  dns»  absence  of  Lieut.  PhSl^pa,  on  leave; 
iMNonr. 

r.  Shoetiecd  to  act  aa  htterp^  arid  ifOm 
to9d  EmoDb  rege 
of  Lieut.  Ripfay ;  dated  Ist  Oct. 

LieoL  sod  Bcrr.  CapC  W.  H.  Wake  to 
aa  iatarn.  and  qn.  asMt.  to  14th  N  J.  da 
scncaef  Liwt.  Wemwa,  en  duty;   dated  17th 
Nor. 

Ifce.  IS^Lient.  W.  B.  Gould  to  ta  a^  to 'Oi 
N.L  <hafhig  ahsenoeof  Litut.  Puiwheie ;  dated  Ist 
Nonr.iaa?. 

Lieut.  J.  A.  Barsttfw  to  act 
mast,  to  37th  N.L  dnz&i«  i 

Ihc.  13L— 4f  XWaiisu  Bat.  Lieut.  A.  Chariton* 
Cdt  Extra  N  J.,  to  ta  aij.,.  r.  Lowreice  leugned. 

Lieut.  C.  O'Uaca.  4th  LX..  to  act»  3d  incom- 
naad  during  absence,  on  leave,  of  Capt.  Speck. 

Dk.  l-k— Lttut.  J.  H.  Low  to  act  as  adj.  to  3DCh 
N.L;  dated  1st  De& 

Lieut.  W.  Grant,  interp.  and  qu.  mast,  to  27th 
NX,  at  hi»  own  request*  permitted  to  resign  that 

sicuatiaD. 

Dfc.  I3b<— Ist>Lleut.  W.  M.  Sniidi,  of  enpsttra, 
tlirccted  to  join  Mpper^  and  minexa  at  Auyghnr, 
and  A;9»st.  Sui^  E.  J.  Agnew  directed  to  joui  and 
to  do  duty  witii  attiOecy  regt.  at  Oum^Dum;  both 
dated  auth  Nov. 

Surg.  R.  McDonald,  of  barrack  master's  depart- 
ment. Fort  WilUani*  traaafared  to  ctnamissariat 
deparbnent. 

Fort  WlOktm,  Dnr.  SB:— Cadet  R.  H.  Durie  ad- 
miMad  to  iaAiitiy.    His  rank  of 
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na  <m. 
Smith. 


Capt.  r.  Pahttcr,  9th  LX.*  iMusfiBcied  to  Pen- 
sion cstabk 

Cotnat  AYCcdDl  Damril,  3d  L.C.,  boring  de- 
clinad  to  tike  up  hia  app.>  bt  ILCJk  secTioe^  struck 
off  strength  of  army. 

Capt.  J.  Stuart,  assist,  sectetary,  to  ta  deputy 
secretary  to  goremmcut  ih  military  depaiLuient, 
widkofllcia^xankofma|or;  and  Capt.  R.  Benson* 
llthN.L,  to  ta  assistBDt  secretary,  m  snc  to  Xai. 
A.  Lockett,  Govemor-generars  agent  at  Bhurt- 
pore. 

Jiuu  4,  VB2S.^RBgts>  qf  ArtSOenf.   Sd-LJeut.  F. 

A.  Miles  to  ta  Lit-Uettft.,  firam  Ist  Ja&  I8S8>  ▼. 

HiggiBsdec 

^*^  >'.C  Lieut,  and  Brer.  CqpC  T.  Sanderaonto 

"^  •  tsoepw  and  Comet  Chas.  Gtezet  to  ta 

'    Dec  1887*  in  sac  to  Pstaner 


Ms.  G.Farhea  aOmHtk  d  «n 

snz^ 

Lieut.  J.  O.  Owen,  5th  N.L ;  Comet  J.  D. 
1^,  let  L.C. ;  and  Comet  F.  D.  Bainbridge,  of 
L.C.— permitted,  at  dieir  own  request*  to  resign 
serrke  of  Hon.  Campeay. 

Assist.  Su^.  J.  Grant  to  officiate  as  apothecary 
toHaeuCon^  dertsg  ttaenrr  of  tkgg.  Muwaa, 
onlinkMigii. 

Hjarf-Qnei  tor».  Dee.  1&— Lieut.  F.  Hnnlcr  to 
act  as  interpb  and  qn.  mast,  to  S3d  NX  dndbsg  ab- 
sence, on  duty,  of  Lieut.  Wincoux;  dated  9lh 
Not. 

Lieut.  A.  Bogle,  ad  N.L,  app.  to  officiate asde^ 
Jndge  adT.  gen.  to  Dinapeee  dir.  tnut  5di  Deo* 
dnrmg  absence  of  Caps.  &itec&  < 

Dae.  ISk^LMUt.  CoL  P.  T.  Comyni 
Sadto^lthN.!.,  and  Lieut.  CoL  J.  W.  Fast,  fiom 
24th  to  53d  dittot. 

Jter.ifK^-LiniLP.  Haavis  to  act  aa  alLtoldl 

of  id  Extra  NX  duhigitar ' — 


Lieut.  C.  W.  Hodge^  5th  L.C,  pereifttfd,  at 
his  own  rEqueat,  to  resign  situarton  of  3d  in  oan* 
lof  fithLocalHorsa. 

Sur;^  Jas.  Cachet  apvu  to  4th  UC 

JDeciL--LJeut.,  Intarps  and  Qu.Mast.H.E. 

Smkh,  37Qi  NX  (who  has  been  reported  by  Coas- 


todo< 

situation. 

Lieut.  G.  E.  Wcstmacott,  saznerwt.  <who  has 
.  by  KuBsinera  **  perftctty  wcAqeefr 
'),totaintB«p>andqn  mast  te37tlaN.l.,  %» 
Smith. 

Interp.  and  Qu.  Blaat.  to  S9dk  NX,  Lieut.  P. 
Baown  (who  has  been  found  by  Committee  of  Bxa- 


fronx  hiasttnatianB 

Lieut.  R.  BLMiks*  5th  NX  Cwbo  has  bem  re- 
ported  by  Committee  of  ExamirmtSon  **  perfcefly 
qii8iiiied''fiar  duties  of  aaiaterpL;,  dinctedtoda 
duty  with  iSth  NX,  andtooffioaceas  lDtczp.aai 
quart,  mast.,  t.  Broar& 

Lieut  Brown  expected  to  qnaQ^  hihwrif  wfOSn 


six  months,  failing  which  he  wSI 
his  appointment* 


C^fficer  retvmed  ta  dmtjf  front  Eurepe. — Sor;^ 
John  Scwess;  arrived 2Sth  Dec.  1S7. 


HIS  vxjEsrrs  fo&czs. 

Head-^^urten,  Dec.  13,  1827. — To  be  Oiptr.  8r 
Brcwt,  m  Eaat-btdmaitmif.  Lieuts.  A-  A.  M«Con- 
cfay,  l«>th  L.  D. ;  C.  D.  Allen,  (>th  F. ;  D.  Hum.- 
pteys,  I3th  F.;  F.  W.  StrittiSn,  I3th  F.;  Jas. 
Grant,  14th  F.;  U.  Chntoo,  2Uth  F.;  M.  Mes- 
phett.48thF.;  M.  M*PheiaQn*4»thF.;  JuBinck. 
an,  48th  F.— Dee.  17-  E.  Blair,  3d  F. ;  H.D.  Cour- 
tayne^  50th  F. 

Dae.  Sbkr-9tvr.  Lieut.  CetB^ly  to  have  ooaa- 
maeaL of  dapdt  ef  U  IL's  ttoopaaC  "' 

FURLOUGHS. 


IfcrinbrMge  and  G<  B.  Herbert;,  of 

roi 


T^  Etw^pa. — DecaK   User  CoL  G.  ocmv* 

10th  LX.,  on  prrvate  aflhia.— Mas.  BL  Maita^ 
10th  N.L,  on  duto. — Surg.  Jehosapnt  CaadU,  on 
ditto.— Lieut.  D.  Ogfiry,  UttNl,  fbr  healths 
Jan.  4.  Lieut.  CoLCeaawJaa.  Cock,  ISthN-L,  on 
prxrate  aflhira.  —  Lieut.  CoL  W.  P.  Price,  11th 
X.I.,  on  ditto.— Lieut.  CoL  C.  R.  Kemaett,  37th 
NX,  on  ditto.— Biat.  H.  Cock,  23d  NX,  ondittoi. 
— Mdd.  H.  F.  Deity,  53d  NX,  on 
Crau&rdTait,  of  inf.,  fijr  health. 

To  Cope  of  Gaud 
Mustott,  apodiecary  to 
montbs,  ftxhcalth. 

CanoeflW.— Dec  A  Ena.  T.  Ramsay.  2ad  NX» 
to  Singapore 

HIS   KiLJXSTT's    FO&CVS. 

To  Europe. — Dee.  I3L  Capt.  Van.  Cortiandt,  ittdk 
r^gt.,  for  hesith.— Capt.  Uoctor,  50th  regt.,  fte 
health.— CapL  Creighton*  Uth  LJX*  on  private 
aiBuia.— Capt.  Beitxand,  14th  F.,  on  dittOi^l7. 
*^   Dtaaon^  9*  Royak,   for  " 


4.  Surg.  W.  P. 
Camp.,  figr  twchrc 


EnkliMb  40th  iMt,  for  hMlfh.->Capt.  Fnller, 
59th  regt.«  for  health.— Capt.  Ellis,  4th  L.  Dr,  on 
priirale  ofiUrsi 
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LAW. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  part  of  the 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Calcutta,  on 
tlie  opening  of  the  Criminal  Session^ 
December  3f  by  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  one 
of  the  puisne  justices. 

*'  Although  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  I  am  sure 
it  is  qoite  unnecessary  that  I  should  attempt 
to  point  out  to  gentlemen  of  your  know- 
ledge and  experience  the  duties  which  you 
are  called  upon  to  perform.  Without  de- 
taining  yon  then  with  any  explanation  of 
this  nature,  which  I  feel  to  be  wholly  un« 
necessary,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  a  few 
observations  upon  the  act  of  the  7th  of  the 
King  to  regulate  the  appointment  of  juries 
in  the  East-  Indies ;  and  then  proceed  to 
p<Mnt  out  such  offences  in  the  calendar,  as 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  as 
respects  the  law  as  applicable  to  it,  I  think 
it  necessary  particularly  to  call  your  atten- 
tion. This  act  of  the  7th  of  the  King 
arrived  in  India  this  time  twelvemonth, 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  charge  from  the 
Chief  Justice  at  that  time.  In  January  of 
this  year  the  court  framed  and  published 
its  rules  relating  to  juries ;  native  Chris* 
tians  in  consequence  for  the  first  time 
served  on  the  grand  and  petty  jury  of  that 
sessions,  and  have  continued  to  do  so 
down  to  the  present  time.  At  the  last 
sessions,  Hindoo  natives  were  summoned 
for  the  first  time. 

**  Many  of  the  Hindoo  natives,  whose 
rank,  superiority  of  caste,  or  property,  ex- 
empt Uiem,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
court,  from  serving  on  any  other  than 
special  juries,  have  applied  to  the  court 
when  summoned  to  be  excused,  on  the 
ground  of  their  not  having  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
understand  the  arguments  or  speeches  of 
counsel,  or  the  summing  up  of  the  judge ; 
but  the  same  persons  have  thought  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  not  so  defec- 
tive as  to  prevent  (providing  they  were 
eligible)  their  acting  as  grand  jurors,  in 
which  capacity  they  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire and  willingness  to  serve. 

*<  The  act  of  parliament,  however,  has 
provided  that  the  grand  jury,  in  all  cases, 
shall  consist  wholly  of  persons  professing 
the  Christian  religion. 

<*  The  unilingness  of  such  natives  to 
serve  on  grand  juries  is  a  feeling  which, 
for  many  reasons,  it  seems  desirable  to 
cultivate  and  encourage,  and  arises  pro- 
bably from  a  natural  feeling  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  they  will  derive  amongst 
their  own  class  from  mixing  with  English 
gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability. 

**  Their  belief  in  their  competency  to 
serve   on  gruid  juriea*    though  not  oa 
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special  or  common  ioH^,  is  ncrf^  I  cibii-- 
ceive  without  founcnlion.  Such  reasons 
will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  respective  duties  of  'each 
species  of  jury  why  they  may  be  better 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  one  than  the 
other. 

"  For  instance,  they  will  be  better  abl« 
to  understand  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, as  the  repetition  of  questions  for 
that  purpose  would  be  little  or  no  incon- 
venience in  examinations  before  a  grand 
jury.  They  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
receiving  from  English  gentlemen  sum- 
moned on  the  same  jury  (many  of  whom 
speak  their  own  language;  a  sufiicient  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  the  ofienoe  to 
be  liable  to  apply  the  evidence  to  it. 
.  «  The  investigation  itself  is  much  more 
simple,  their  duty  being  merely  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  put- 
ting the  accused  party  on  his  trial  before 
another  jury. 

*<  In  finding  the  bill,  it  is  sufiScient  if 
twelve  out  of  the  twenty-three  (of  which 
number  the  grand  jury  here  always  con- 
sists) concur :  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
one  or  two  could  not  be  so  prejudicial  «t 
where  the  jury  must  be  unanimous. 

**  From  considerations  such  as  these,  I 
cannot  help  expressing  a  hope,  that  when- 
ever the  operation  of  thb  jury  bill  is  con- 
sidered at  home,  it  may  be  thought  ex- 
pedient to  allow  to  Hindoo  and  Maho- 
medan  subjects  duly  qualified,  theprivilegt 
of  serving  on  grand  juries. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  Eng. 
lish  gentlemen  the  great  advantages  of 
trial  by  jury  ;  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  institution  may  be 
thought  applicable  on  a  more  extended 
scale  to  this  country. 

*<  The  puncbayet  is  a  mode  of  trial  in 
use  among  the  Hindoos,  and  is  some*" 
what  analagous  to  our  trial  by  jury ;  this 
has  been  recommended  by  the  late  and 
present  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  by  the 
Lite  Governor  of  Madras. 

'<  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Re» 
corder's  Court  at  Madras,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  juries  de  mediettUe  lingtuPf  com- 
posed  one-half  of  Hindoos  and  the  other 
half  of  Europeans,  were  in  use.  I  am 
informed  by  those  who  have  inquired  into 
many  of  tlieir  decisions,  that  such  juries 
are  most  competent  for  the  duties  they 
were  called  on  to  perform. 

"  As  far  back  as  1783,  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  reported  *  that 
the  use  of  juries  was  neither  impracticable 
nor  dangerous  in  Bengal.* 

"  In  December  of  the  same  year.  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  delivering  his  first 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  this  place^ 
stated  *  in  the  administration  of  penal 
justice  a  severe  burthen  is  removed  from 
our  minds  by  the  assistance  of  juries,  and 
it  is  my  ardent  wi^  that  tbs  court  had  ths 
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Mme  vtHM  m  dril,  especially  cominercfal 
CBUMi,  ibr  the  decision  of  which  there 
cannot  be  a-  nobler  tribunal  than  a  jury  of 
experienced  men,  aasisted  bj  the  learning 
of  a  judge.' 

"  That  trial  by  jury  has  not  been  adopt- 
ed  in  ciTil  cases  in  this  court,  has  perhaps 
arisen  from  the  great  burthen  that  would 
lunre  been  cast  upon  the  Europeans  resi- 
dent at  Calcutta  (limited  as  was  the  num. 
ber  liable  to  serve),  if  frequently  called 
away  fVom  their  occupation  to  act  as  jurors 
fa  tbis  court.  By  the  late  act  however,  all 
Christians,  of  whatever  denomination,  resi- . 
dent  within  the  limits  of  Calcutta,  and 
not  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  state,  are 
qualified  to  serve  as  grand  or  petty  jury- 
men in  criminal  cases.  This  act  has,  there- 
fore, admitted  to  the  privilege  of  acting  as 
jurymen  a  large  class  of  the  subjects  of 
the  crown  resident  here  who  were  for- 
merly excluded,  and  would,  even  sup- 
posing Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  subjects 
not  at  present  suflSciently  conversant  with 
the  English  language  to  take  a  part  in  the 
trial  of  civil  causes,  form  such  a  large  ad- 
dition in  point  of  number  to  persons  com- 
petent to  serve  on  juries,  as  to  make  the 
adoption  of  juries  in  civil  cases  no  longer 
burthensome  or  onerous  on  those  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  serve. 

"  At  this  presidency,  though  the  clerk 
of  the  crown,  whose  du^  it  is  to  inquire 
whether  natives  liable  to  serve  have  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, has  returned  several  Hindoo  na- 
tives as  qualified,  and  who  have  been 
accordingly  summoned,  yet  no  native 
Hindoo  has  yet  served  in  any  jury  in  tbis 
court.  At  Madras,  however,  during  the 
hrte  sessions  for  the  trial  of  criminal  of- 
fences, several  natives  served  on  juries, 
and  I  am  informed,  from  authority  on 
which  I  can  rely,  that  they  were  in  every 
respect  qualified  for  the  duty  imposed  on 
them. 

"  At  no  very  distant  period  I  trust 
there  will  be  found  in  this  place  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  intelligent  Hindoos, 
conversant  not  only  with  our  language, 
but  also  in  other  respects  qualified  to  be- 
eome  jurymen,  both  in  civil  and  crimintd 
cases. 

**  I  think  tbis  expectation  will  not  be 
considered  unreasonable  when  the  pro- 
gress the  natives  are  making  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  language  and  institutions, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Anglo- Indian 
College  established  in  this  place,  is  con- 
sidered. That  institution,  first  set  on  foot 
through  the  intervention  of  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  East  in  1816,  has  since  received 
the  most  liberal  support  from  the  go- 
vemment  here.  Tlie  establishment  at 
present  comprizes  11  teachers,  and  450 
pupils,  instructed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Govei-yment  allow  annually,  in 
Mid  of  this  institulkm,  no  less  a  sum  than 
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l%*fM  ru^e^.'  Tliey  hare  a  library  cbA- 
sisting  of  the  standalnl  workd  of  EnglcBh 
literature  and'  pihilosoptiical  apparatus,  to 
which  the  liberality  of  gorvemment  has 
lately  made  con^dettible  addition^  You 
have  prcAiably,  fi-om  your  owti  Inspection, 
ascertained  the  great  progress  the  stodetitB 
have  made  in  obr  language,  and  in  l6e 
history  of  our  laws  and  constitution,  and 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  think,  after  Such  hu 
spection,  that  I  am  too  sanguine  in  ex- 
pecting that  no  very  long  period  can  elapse 
befbre  there  Is  a  sufficient  number  of  Hin. 
doo  natives  qualified  to  serve  on  juries." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COLONIZATION. 

The  subject  of  colonization  in  Indk 
having  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Cal- 
cutta journalists  in  an  unusual  degree  of 
late,  the  native  part  of  the  community 
seems  to  have  participated  in  the  interest 
which  the  topic  inspired ;  and  in  the  John 
Bull  of  January  7,  there  appears  a  long 
letter  on  this  subject,  which  the  editor  of 
that  paper  states  to  be  Tas  its  internal  evi- 
dence shews)  *<  the  bonajide  production  of 
a  native  pen."  As  this  is  a  question  in 
which  native  interests  are  greatly  con- 
cerned, their  sentiments  should  not  be 
disregarded;  and  upon  that  ground,  and 
also  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  we  insert  a 
copious  abstract  of  this  letter. 

*'  Colonization,  as  it  is  understood,  is  a 
measure  seldom  adopted  by  governmentSi 
but  when  there  arises  a  want  of  suste- 
nance for  the  flux  of  an  overgrowing  po- 
pulation ;  they  take  the  last  expedient  to 
transplant  them  from  the  place  to  a  dis- 
tant country,  little  occupied  by  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants  or  less  cultivated: 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is 
necessary  for  civilization ;  the  latter  is  of 
a  different  nature  from  the  former :  it  is 
only  to  be  effected  by  means  of  education 
and  improvement.     The  former  is  to  avoid 
the  pressing  demands  of  an  overflowing 
population.  The  former  the  Indians  would 
never  require ;  but  the  latter  they  would 
earnestly  pray  ibr;  and  therefore  it  is  a 
question,  which  ought  to  be  considered, 
how  far  it  is  practicable,  rather  than  to 
spend  on  the  former,  as  much  tinie,  pa- 
per, pens,  ink,  ingenuity,  breath,  brains, 
tongue,  and  trouble,  wluch,    if  it  were 
devoted  to  any  given  subject,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  speculators,  and  con- 
tribute in  some  measure  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people." 

After  recommending  that  government 
should  establish  public  seminaries  for  the 
instruction  of  the  natives,  and  encourage 
translations  from  the  literature  of  the  west, 
the  writer  proceeds : 

**  Hie  introduction  of  European  cdo- 
niftts  in  India,  under  tlie  present  existing 
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•Mlp  qC  tlie  (pouatry,  vfould  be  a.  mettuce 
hij^y.rmfichiei\oiii&.p9  those  CQU>iusts»  and 
to  th«.  people  .of  the  couptir  in  genere^. 
It  ou|^  to  be  properly  understood,  and. 
In  justice  to  them,  it  must  need  be  con- 
slderedy  bow  far  it  wUl  contribute  to  sup- 
port, them,  amidst  a  nation  distinct  from 
them  in  manner^  customs,  and  habits  of 
life ;  aud  wliat  would  be  the  resources  left 
for  those  new  comers,  as  all  that  was  in 
India  has  been  already  absorbed,  and  all 
that  is  now  existing  is  nominal. 

^  If  commerce  in  India  may  be  thought 
to  be  the  resources,  that  may  support  the 
colonists  in  their  wants  and  necessaries, 
it  must  be  properly  known,  that  the  com- 
merce of  India  would  not  admit  of  fur- 
ther aggressions;  it  is  rather  declining, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  that^  in  eveiy 
year  one  or  two  merchants  failing — it  is 
not  owing  to  their  misconduct  or  extra- 
vagancy, but  that  the  staple  price  is  in 
several  articles  so  far  reduced,  that  many 
were  unable  to  cover  the  loss  sustained, 
and  were  in  consequence  ruined. 

*<  The  internal  manufacture,  which 
heretofore  supported  a  number  of  people, 
has  been  lately  destroyed  by  the  import 
fh>m  Europe  of  the  different  sorts  of 
cloths  and  articles  for  native  uses;  and 
those  weavers  and  workmen,  who  had 
supported  themselves  by  their  profession, 
have  now  been  obliged  to  seek  employ- 
ment. This  has  done  a  serious  evil :  on 
one  hand,  it  has  excited  luxury,  and  on 
tlie  other  absorbed  the  means  of  support 
of  many. 

**  Agriculture  in  India,  which  may  be 
thought  to  afford  those  colonists  the  means 
of  support,  it  is  a  vain  expectation,  with, 
out  knowing  the  real  state  of  the  country. 
The  grounds  which  are  arable^  and  the 
productions  which  it  yields,  have  not  been 
Me  to  supply  even  our  wants,  at  the  same 
cheap  rate  at  which  we  before  bought 
them ;  not  a  more  distant  period  than 
twenty  years  when  we  usually  purchased 
paddy,  rice,  oil,  molasses,  &c.  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  at  a  rupee,  four  maunds  of 
paddy,  eighteen  seers  of  oil,  and  one  ru- 
pee a  maund  for  molasses ;  but  every  one 
who  resides  in  India  is  aware  at  what  rates 
those  articles  and  others,  &c.  are  now  sold* 

<'  The  above  is  a  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  country  in  general ;  but  I  beg 
to  say,  in  a  few  words,  the  miseries  under 
which  the  half-castes  invariably  labour. 
There  are  number  of  the  half-castes  who 
reside  at  Bandel  and  Hoogley,  man^  of 
whom  have  become  players,  fowlers,  &c. ; 
besides,  they  follow  several  meanest  occu- 
pations ;  and  I  have  seen,  when  a  relation 
of  mine  went  to  Burisal  to  employ  a  half« 
caste  as  watchman  in  the  way,  and  who 
In  his  return  informed  us  that  there  resides 
in  a  village  called  Sibpore  a  number  o£ 
hal£.castes  who  live  by  cultivation  and 
employmentysuchaschowkedany&c.  This. 


has  been  the  lot  of  tfaoaa  unhappy  craa- 
tpres,  whose  parents  may  be  supposed  to 
have  settled  in  India  and  left  their  posteri^ 
behind  them  amidst  foreigners  in  coo- 
tempt  and  derision,  who  would  have  beta 
more  usjeful  tP  society,  and  an  honour  to 
their  family,  were  they  sent  to  th^  natii e 
country." 

The  writer  then  adverts  to  tlie  alleged 
benefit  which  has  been  derived  to  India 
from  the  establishment  of  European  (ac- 
tories  and  indigo  plantations  in  the.  ii^ 
tenor;  and  to  the  arguments  deduced 
therefrom  in  favour  of  colonization ;  and 
be,  in  reply,  gives  the  following  pictuie 
of  the  effect  of  indigo  cultivation,  and 
the  character  of  the  planters,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  testimony  of  the  late 
Bishop  Heber.* 

**  That  such  an  interference  in  the  agri* 
culture  has  occasioned  great  mischiefs,  and 
is  so  far  injurious,  that  every  candid  ob» 
server  will  acknowledge  who  knows  orhaa 
seen  the  oppressions  of  the  indigo  plaiiten. 
The  usurpation  by  European  indigo  plan, 
ters  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  natives  from  the  sources  of  enriching 
themselves,  which  after  the  revolution,  ex- 
isted. However  small  may  be  estimated 
the  quantity  of  ground  which  they  occupy^ 
being  under-tenants  to  the  natives,  and  • 
that  may  be  thought  to  be  of  no  disap- 
pointment to  the  people :  but  to  undeceive 
such  observers,  and  to  bring  it  to  light, 
require  much  time  and  trouble,  and  there, 
fore  I  shall  conclude  it  with  a  few  re- 
marks, leaving  the  subject  for  further 
development  However  insufficient  are. 
the  portions  of  land  on  which  the  indigo 
seeds  are  sown,  the  disappointment  is  stiU 
too  much,  as  it  excludes  ua  from  an  im« 
mense  quantity  of  productions  necessary 
for  our  consumption,  and  an  interference 
in  agriculture,  while  it  affords  us  nothing 
for  our  use ;  and  further,  upon  a  compe^- 
rative  view,  we  may  say,  allowing  at  leut 
500  beegas  of  ground  occupied  by  each 
factory,  the  productions  of  it,  if  it  were 
paddy,  may  be  computed  at  an  average  of 
10  maunds  a  beega,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  grain  will  be  5,000  maunds;  and  reduce 
it  into  50  seers  for  one  man,  it  will  yield 
for  the  consumption  of  4,000  persons,  and 
allowing  at  that  rate  of  five  factories  in 
each  district,  or  estimating  at  once,  there 
will  be  in  the  aggregate  about  225  indigo, 
factories  in  this  country ;  and  computing, 
at  that  lowest  rate,  the  quantity  of  pi-oduc» 
tions  will  be  1,125,000  maunds,  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  about 
900,000  natives,  affording  for  the  pastur- 
age of  an  immense  number  of  cows,  buf- 
faloes, &c.  as  also  supplying  for  the  other 
necessaries  of  the  Indians.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  what  cheapest  rate  would  the 
rice,  guma^  mustard,  &c.  have  been  sold 
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■t  the  Indian  markets,  and  how  easily 
would  the  nativeH  maintain  themselves, 
when  many  of  whom,  we  observe,  with 
great  uneasiness,  always  starve*  A  more 
particular  account  of  the  oppressions  and 
Injuries  which  endanger  the  natives  by  the 
establishment  of  tlie  indigo  factories,  will 
be  exposed  to  the  public  as  soon  as  leisure 
from  other  avocations  will  enable  me  to 
engage  in  it. 

•  **  And  moreover,  in  representing  the 
miseries  of  the  country,  it  must  not  be 
omitted  that  the  variegated  sources  of  com- 
merce have  been  already  extorted  by  the 
European  merchants  residing  in  the  coun- 
try ;  they  have  become  indigo  factors,  cloth 
dyers,  silk  mercers,  cotton  dealers — and 
also  Europeans  have  become  carpenters, 
builders,  joiners,  tailors,  &c.,  besides  some 
of  whom  are  turned  as  vender  of  several 
other  articles  of  merchandizes  which  form 
parts  of  the  commerce  in  India ;  and  per- 
haps nothing  now  remains  for  resumption, 
which  the  radicals  and  reformers  may  be 
supposed  to  reserve  for  the  colonists  whom 
they  are  anxious  to  invite  to  India ;  nor 
will  they  be  blind  to  the  miseries  of  the 
Batives,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  Euro- 
ropcan  merchants  and  residents  have  be- 
come the  accumulators  of  Indian  wealth, 
•and  the  natives  have  turned  tlieir  working 
tools  and  instruments  to  their  happiness. 
It  would  more  contribute  to  tlie  glory  of 
the  radicals  and  reformers,  were  their  en- 
deavours turned  to  restore  the  natives  to 
their  native  source  of  wealth  and  opulence, 
which  have  been  extorted  from  them  by 
the  Britons. 

<'  All  the  advantages  that  may  be 
thought  to  result  from  the  introduction  of 
European  colonies  in  India,  or  the  hap- 
piness which  tlie  country  may  be  con- 
ceived to  alTord  to  the  colonists,  the 
consequence  will  be  mischievous  to  the 
natives,  and  a  disappointment  to  the  co> 
lonists  themselves,  when  in  expectation  of 
happiness,  they  are  to  turn  peasants  and 
cultivators,  and  exposed  amidst  foreigners 
in  contempt  and  derision." 


CALCUTTA   BIBLS   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  4th 
January.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  read.  It  stated  that  the  committee 
had  received  an  application  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Price,  at  Ava,  for  a  supply  of  Scrip- 
tures in  the  English  language,  for  the  use 
of  a  number  of  young  Burmese  noblemen 
whom  he  instructs  in  European  science 
and  the  English  language.  "  It  must 
afford  great  satisfaction  to  all  sincere 
Christians,"  they  observe,  "  to  hear  that 
those  who  are  likely  in  course  of  time 
to  become  men  of  influence  in  the  Bur- 
mese empire  are,  in  their  early  youth,  im- 
bued with  a  knowledge  of  the  records  of 
divine  revelation^  aiid  may  thu%>  V^j  the 


blessing  of  God,  be  brougitt  to  believe 
that  he  is,  and  tlmt  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him.*' 

SEKAMrORB   COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Swan,  one  of  the  missionaries  con- 
nected with  Serampore  College,  has,  since 
the  separation  between  the  Serampore  Mis- 
sionaries and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
at  home,  seceded  from  the  former.  This 
occurrence  has  been  the  occaaon  of  much 
controversy  in  the  newspapers  of  the  presi- 
dency, one  of  which  (theifur^aru)  has  pub- 
lished a  letter  containing  a  most  indecent 
and  disgraceful  attack  upon  the  character 
of  Mr.  Swan,  which  Dr.  Carey  and  Mr. 
Marshman  have  denounced  as  totally  fo 
reign  to  their  feelings  and  sentiments. 

Mr.  Swan,  in  a  letter  insoted  in  one  of 
the  papers,  says : 

**  It  seemed  to  me  truly  strange  that  the 
epithets  weak,  pusiUanimouSt  half-heartedf 
should  be  applied  to  an  indivimial,  con- 
strained, as  I  have  certainly  been,  in  spite 
of  the  severest  struggles  with  my  feelings, 
from  tlie  most  imperative  (considerations  of 
duty,  to  take  such  an  important  step.  I 
am  persuaded  that,  had  I  remained  in  the 
Serampore  College,  in  its  new  circum- 
stances, with  my  vi^ws,  I  should  justly 
have  deserved  to  have  been  thus  stig- 
matized." 

TOUa   OF   THE    COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Lord  Combermere  arrived  at  Benares 
on  the  26tli  November,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
agent  of  the  Govemor-general.  On  the 
21st  his  Lordship  reviewed  the  troops  in 
brigade,  and  afterwards  held  a  levee.  On 
the  following  the  Raja  of  Benares  paid  a 
visit  to  his  Excellency,  which  was  return- 
ed next  day.  On  the  23d  Lord  Comber- 
mere  left  Benares  for  Mirzapore,  where 
be  reviewed  the  troops  (the  49di  regi- 
ment) ;  he  left  on  the  24tb,  and  proceeded 
by  dawk  to  Allahabad. 

From  the  native  papers  we  learn  that  his 
Excellency  reached  Lucknow  on  the  1 1th 
December,  and  was  received  at  the  suburbs 
by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Oude.  When 
the  two  trains  met,  his  Majesty  received 
his  Lordship  on  his  own  elephant,  and 
returned  to  the  city,  proceeding  through 
the  streets  crowded  with  people,  and 
oil  the  houses  were  splendidly  orna- 
mei|ted  and  enlivened  by  bands  of 
musicians  and  singers.  The  cortege 
alighted  at  the  Jilwa-khana,  from  whence 
his  Majesty  was  conveyed  in  a  litter,  and 
his  Excellency  in  a  palanqucen,  to  the 
Baherdehree,  where  his  Majesty  presented 
his  Lordship  with  his  miniature,  richly 
set  with  diamonds.  His  Lordship  dined 
with  the  King,  and  on  the  13th  break- 
fasted with  his  Majesty,  and  at  night  dined 
at  tlie  ^ace,  ana  witnessed  the  singing 
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d  dancing  of  th«  court  bandt,  and 
lendkl  illuminations  and  fireworks.  On 
3  14Ui  his  Majesty  dined  with  the  Com- 
ander.in-chief.  On  the  15th  his  Lord- 
ip  was  entertained  With  the  fights  of 
ephants  and  other  animals,  and  afler- 
tida  breakfasted  with  his  Majesty,  to 
bom  he  presented  a  curious  bopka,  and 
8  own  portrait ;  his  Majesty,  taking  a 
bre  from  his  own  side,  girded  it  upon 
8  Excellency.  On  the  16th  his  Excel- 
ncy  returned  to  his  tents  with  tlie  inten- 
90  of  marching  to  Furrukabad. 

CnOWailtGHEK   THEATRE. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General 
od  Countess  Amherst  honoured  this  tliea- 
•e  with  their  presence  on  the  23tb  De- 
Bmber.  The  entertainments  were  I^aul 
Vy  and  The  MiUcr  and  his  Men.  We 
ubjoin  a  criticism  on  the  first  piece  from 
iie  Government  Gazette: — 

The  success  of  the  performance  of  Paul 
^ry  at  Dum-Dum  led,  we  suppose,  to  its 
ppetition  at  this  theatre,  and  attracted  a 
nore  numerous  audience  than  has  l>een 
ritnessed  within  its  walls  for  some  time 
last.  We  trust  the  good  people  were  gra- 
tfied,  but,  in  our  estimation,  the  piece 
ras  ni  suited  to  the.meridian  of  Calcutta, 
>r  to  the  acknowledged  taste  of  its  inha- 
litants. 

The  idea  of  an  impertinent  fellow,  ever 
mxious  to  pry  into  the  concerns  of  his 
aeigfabours,  is  by  no  means  novel,  and  is 
to  be  found  exhibited  in  several  lights  in 
tbe  French  and  English  drama.  In  those 
cases,  however,  the  incidents  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  course  of  a  regular  plot, 
whilst  in  the  farce  the  character  is  rendered 
diverting  by  multiplying  ridiculous  situa. 
tions  without  much  regard  to  tlie  interest 
of  the  story.  Descending  also  to  the  re- 
gion of  faree,  die  impertinences  of  the 
Jmto  are  less  restrained  by  attention  to  con- 
fiatency  or  probability,  and  his  inquisi- 
tiTeneM  is  made  more  abrupt,  microscopic, 
and  grotesque.  One  or  two  lucky  cant 
phrases  have  also  been  hit  upon  success- 
fully, and  a  piece  of  inert  matter,  in  the 
ahape  of  an  umbrella,  has  been  rendered 
.  sobaervieBt  to  the  general  entertainment. 

These  ideas,  once  embodied,  are  capable 
of  being  endlessly  extended,  and  Paul 
Pry  may  be  placed  in  an  indefinite  num. 
■  ber  of  ludicrous  situations  ;  whilst,  as  the 
chief  wit  of  "  I  hope  I  don't  intrude,** 
and  such  expressions,  lies  in  their  repe- 
tition, the  oftener  they  are  repeated  the 
more  facetious  they  become.  Accordingly 
it  seems,  that  almost  every  theatre  in  £ng. 
land,  winter  or  summer,  large  or  small, 
has  a  Paul  Pry  of  its  own,  the  spurious 
progeny  of  the  genuine  hero  of  the  Hay- 
market,  who  lias  never  yet,  we  believe, 
put  on  a  typographic  dress,  and  been  thus 
.  placed  at  the  command  of  any  but  its  first 
rotainers. 
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We  need  not  teU  our  dramatic  fHend^ 
tliat  there  are  various  styles  of  acting  at 
home,  (irom  the  classical  boards  of  Drury 
Liane  or  Covent  Garden  to  the  temporary 
booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair  (alas !  now  no 
more!)  at  which  provision  must  be  made, 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  their  respective 
audiences.     What  is  pronounced  in  tlie 
best  goiit  at  tbe  former,  is  denounced  as 
insipid  at   the   latter ;  whilst  the  strong 
draughts  administered  at  Astley*s  or  Sad- 
ler's Wells,  would  stifle  the  more  delicate 
organs  of  the  visitors  of  the  r^ular  the- 
atres.    Tbe  Paul   Prys  partake    of  tills 
distinction,    and    their  humour  is    dia- 
racterizcd  by  the  place  where  tliey  are  per- 
formed, or  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.     The   Paul  Pry  of  the   Hay- 
market,  by  Poole,  is  an  elegant  little  com- 
position ;  the  plot  good,  and  the  diarae- 
ters  well  drawn.     The  Paul  Pry  of  Fri- 
day night  is  a  native,  we  believe,  of  tbe 
Olympic   Circus,    and  we  should  hope, 
therefore,  for  the  credit  of  our  dramatic 
tastes,  that  he  may  be  considered  as  some- 
thing   of  an   intruder   at    Chowringhee. 
The  drama  bears  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  tlie  Paui  Pry  of  the  Haymarket,  ex- 
cepting in  name  and  a   few  expressions, 
such  as  ^<  I  hope  I  don*t  intrude  ;**  "  Jost 
dropped   in  ;*'     <<  Well,    if   ever   I    do 
another  kind  thing  again  !  **  &c.     In  no 
other  respect    is  riiis  Olympic  trumpery 
like  the  play  in  which  Liston  is  so  justly 
celebrated.     The  wit,  indeed,  is  all  prac- 
tical ;  plot  there  is  none,  the  attempts  at 
character  very  unhappy,  and  the  jokes  very 
coarse,  to  say  the  least  of  them. 

Tbe  house  was  exceedingly  full,  but 
the  performance  was  considered  dull,  and 
many  quitted  the  house  before  tbe  curtain 
fell. 


ONITAaiAV   MISSION. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  Unitarian  Christianity  in 
Calcutta  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  SOIIi 
Deoemlier ;  Theodore  Dickens,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair. 

A  report  from  the  Unitarian  committee 
was  read  by  Mr.  Adam  ;  it  was  of  consi- 
derable length. 

The  design  of  the  report  was  stated  to 
be  to  communicate  information  to  Unita- 
rian Christians  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  respecting  what  has  been  done, 
what  is  doing,  and  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done,  for  the  promotion  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  in  India.  The  first  endea- 
vour of  the  committee  after  its  institutioa 
was  to  secure  foreign  co-operation,  in 
which,  they  state,  they  have  succeeded  to 
a  considerable  extent;  both  American  and 
English  Unitarians  have  contributed  libe- 
rally to  aid  tbem  in  their  labours.  Tbe 
first  object  accomplished  by  their  united 
means  was  the  employment  of  a  Unitarian 
missionary  ;  and  another  object,  for  tbe 
5  N  attainment 
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attaioment  of  which  a  puhlic  suhscrip- 
tion  has  been  opened,  is  Uic  erection  of  a 
chapel  for  Bnglisli  worship  in  Calcutta. 
The  latter  object  was  especially  urged  in 
Ihe  report  as  essential  to  give  full  effi- 
ciency to  the  mission.  After  detailing  the 
furoceediogs  and  intenUons  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  diffusion  of  religion  and 
knowledge  by  means  of  lectures  to  the 
xuUives,  schools^  tracts,  &c  a  summary 
.Tiew  was  given  of  the  state  of  the  funds, 
which  were  classed  under  three  separate 
beads :  th^ermanent  fund,  amountiug  to 
Sicca  Rupees  25,000^  the  interest  of  which 
is  applied  to  the  support  of  a  missionary ; 
the  chapel  fund,  having  a  cash  balance  of 
about  l^cca  Rupees  9,CXX)  in  its  favour  after 
the  purchase  of  ground  for  12,000  rupees, 
besides  Calcutta  subscripiions  still  remain- 
ing unpaid  to  the  amount  of  5,000  or 
.6,000  rupees;  and  the  general  fund,  or 
fund  for  contingent  expences,  which  con- 
sists of  annual,  quarterly,  and  monthly 
subscriptions,  and  donations  amounting  to 
160  rupees  per  month.  Adverting  to  the 
defective  organization  of  the  committee^ 
occasioned  by  the  peculiar  circumstance 
in  which  it  luul  takien  its  origin,  the  gen. 
tlemen  composing  it  recommended  a 
more  complete  organization  under  a  new 
and  more  comprehensive  name,  that  of 
Tlie  British  Indian  Unitarian  Association, 
and  with  that  view  proposed  a  series  of 
Tesolutions  for  the  consideration  of  tlie 
meeting,  which  were  agreed  to. 

Amongst  the  native  members  present 
were  Ram  Mohun  Roy  (who  was  labour- 
ing under  severe  indisposition),  Durakar 
natb  lliakoor,  and  Taracband  Chuckra- 
burtee. 

SIR  C.  MSTCALF£*S  KNTKRTAINMENX* 

A  splendid  ent^tainment,  consisting  of 
a  ball  and  supper,  was  given  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  Dec.  21,  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Governor  General  and  the  Countess  Am- 
herst. The  company  amounted  to  about 
600  persons,  comprising  all  the  rank, 
beauty,  and  fashion  of  Calcutta. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  group 
of  visitors  made  their  a^^aranee  in  the 
proper  costume  of  the  principal  characters 
in  Shakespeare's  plays,  led  on  by  Prosperoy 
and  the  rear  brought  up  by  X)o^6erry.  On 
reediing  the  gorgeous  pavilion  where  the 
Governor  General  and  hia  party  were 
■wted,  Proapero  ddivered  an  appropriate 
address. 

The   several  personages  in   the  group 
then  mixed  in  the  dance,  exhibiting  sun- 
dry amusing  anachronisms.    Fatstaff  led 
out    a  fashionable  beauty  of  the  ancien 
regime.     The  Ghost  of  HanUet  too  might 
be  observed  holding  converse  with  Tilama, 
until  scared  a  little  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance o£  Bottom^  who  jusit  brayoBL  ViU  w^- 
probation  on  the  scene  and  tben  TanVsAaed. 
SH^lacJIfalso^  for  •  motteiil«  £6rg<cA;)Mft\K»d 


and  spoke  to  some  iady  whom  he  reci^ 
nixed;  while  Hemy  VIIL  addressrd 
Lady  Percy,  and  Anna  BuUen  replied  to 
some  remark  of  Dr,  Caius,  wlio  did  not  at 
all  appear  surprised  to  see  Oberon  treading 
on  the  toes  of  the  vernacular  Dogberryt  or 
the  haughty  fVolsey  holding  a  long  confab 
with  a  joUey  carter. 


MOALMEII^. 

A  correspondent  in  the  John  Bull  thus 
writes  from  the  new  settlement  of  Moal- 
roein,  or  as  he  spells  it,  Mulmehyne : 

In  the  month  of  February  Mulmehyne 
exhibited  an  unpromising  scene  of  deso- 
late confusion,  and  from  its  surrounding 
piles  of  dilapidated  temples,  and  its  path- 
less  water,  no  one  expected  that  even  £a- 
ropean  ingenuity  and  industry  could  have 
already  rendered  it  the  deliglitful  and  pic- 
turesque spot  that  it  may  now  be  considered. 
The  uniform  construction  of  the  houses  and 
public  buildings,  the  regular  allotment  of 
ground  attached  to  each,  are  agreeably 
varied  by  the  intersection  of  roads,  which 
have  been  admirably  formed  with  skill  and 
judgment,  and  are  now  so  extensive  as  to 
be  capable  of  admitting  the  use  of  vehicles 
of  any  descripUon.  One  of  the  principal 
roads  is  carried  over  an  extensive  range  of 
high  ground,  and  presents  a  commanding 
view  of  a  most  magnificent  scenery.  Maif- 
taban  and  the  hills  in  its  vicinity;  the 
winding  course  of  the  river,  interspersed 
with  islands  ;  and,  again,  the  unobstmcted 
view  of  the  more  distant  landscape,  com- 
picles  a  picture  seldom  excelled  by  orient 
tal  prospects. 

INSU&AXCK  or   LIVES   IN   KNGLAMD  A2I» 
INDIA. 

We  do  not  wish  to  alarm  our  readers, 
but  to  convey  a  piece  of  information  io 
them  which  may,  perhaps,  induce  them 
to  uke  care  of  tliemselves,  and  thus  ob- 
viate the  evil  to  which  their  attention  is 
directed.  On  what  data  the  calculation  \b 
made,  we  are  not  aware,  but  we  observe, 
that  under  tiie  most  lavourable  circum- 
stances, the  chance  of  life  in  this  country 
is  regarded  at  home  as  nearly  100  per  cent, 
worse  than  in  England,  at  least  up  to  the 
age  of  fifty,  when  the  prc^xHtion  rather 
improves.  The  following  is  the  acaleef 
premiums  demanded  by  the  Asylum  Lile 
Assurance  Company,  for  die  ages  speci- 
fied j  on  lives  in  England  and  India,  the 
latter  being  restricted  to  the  civil  service* 

XT*0Wlltlftl. 

Age.  EBgiand*  lo^Ua. 

21  percent.  £l   13  10  ...^3  13     7 

SO     2     3     5  ..*     4     5     1 

40     2  19     4  ...     5     7     3 

50     4     4     1  ...     7     3  10 

V^^  cox&«ii&  ^^  iic)ss<QLVd  like  to  know  the 
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^estion  their  accuracy,  and  to  suspect 
that  ia  the  civil  service  of  this  country,  cx- 
eept  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
average  duration  of  life  does  not  fall  short 
of  the  period  of  existence  in  colder  cli- 
mates.— Ckd,  Gov.  Gaz.,  Oct,  22. 


BENQALXK   LITXBATUXE. 

A  work,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be 
found  extremely  useful,  has  just  been 
published  at  the  Baptist  Mission  Press,  m. 
a  Dictionary  of  Bengalee  and  English, 
by  Tarachand  Chuckraburtee.  We  have 
the  greater  satisfaction  in  noticing  this 
very  creditable  work,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
be  reckoned  the  first  fruits  of  the  Hindoo 
college,  ouryoang  lexicographer  having 
been  wiueatedat  that  excellent  institution. 
^*^IndmG€s^  Dee.Sl. 


oomnEBsiovs  nr  thk  sooth  of  india. 

The  December  number  of  the  AfZf* 
mmary  IntdSgence  has  been  published, 
and  contains  the  conclusion  of  the  account 
of  the  Honevelly  mission  ;  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  the  account,  the  public  was 
inlbnned  that  most  of  the  converts  in  that 
q;Darter  had  been  made  from  idolatry. 
Mid  dm  only  a  few,  who  were  formerly 
Catholics  or  of  the  old  Tanjore 
had  joined  them,  and  although 
the  gencrmlity  of  these  new  Cbrisrians  be- 
long nther  to  a  low  than  to  a  high  caste, 
the  miasioaaries  very  justly  ask  *'  when 
we  see  the  rich  and  high  despise  or  neglect 
tfie  gnefoos  message,  and  the  poor  and 
low  receive  and  esteem  it,  shall  we  reject 
them  because  they  are  of  a  low  caste  ?** 

The  following  zn  some  of  the  remarks 
tnade  by  Messrs.  Rhenius  and  Schmid  on 
llie  pcwiooa  character  and  habits  of  the 
eonwrta,  and  the  effects  of  conversion  on 
Ibeir  aAtr  habits  of  Ufe : 

**  They  were  all  idolators  and  supersti- 
tioea^  devoted  to  the  common  gods  of  the 
Hindnaa,  and  to  other  idok  of  their  own 
makings  which  represent  devils ;  impure 
in  thought,  word,  and  action. 

^  Aa  tn  the  efFcct  which  their  conver- 
baa  bad  upon  them  we  cannot  of 
^eak  very  particularly  as  we  are 
moatly  at  a  distance  from  them.  Our 
apinion  at  them  rests  therefore  principally 
npon  tiw  testimony  of  otliers,  though 
many  oi  those  things,  we  are  going  to 
owntion  luve  fiiileir  under  our  own  notice. 
First  then,  they  have  all  rejected  idolatry, 
aad  learn  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
tmtb.  They  are  desirous  of  being  in- 
stnict«l  in  the  wholesome  truths  of  the 
Goepai,  Msd  men  and  women,  and  even 
cliildftB,  anamble  daily  together  for  the 
porpnae,  especially  on  the  Sid>buth-day. 
A  great  many  of  Ihem  know  the  cate- 
cbiam  by  heart,  and  nut  a  few  have 
Imrm  miaa  part*  of  tlia  ficrtpiurct 
br  bmtt,  such  m  i/w  Murnimi  on    tlie 


mount,  Sec,  That  they  do  this  instead  of 
joining  in  their  former  wild  dances  and 
idol  worsliip,  spending  whole  nights  in 
rcvcllinf]r  and  obscene  songs  and  actions, 
is  certainly  in  their  favour.  A  number  of 
them  were  formerly  devotees  to  idols,  &c. 
they  have  left  off  all  these  things,  they 
have  delivered  over  to  us  their  clubs,  idola- 
trous clothes,  &c.  and  sit  now  with  the  rest 
soberly  listening  to  the  word  of  God, 
learning  to  trust  in  the  living  God,  and 
not  in  lying  devices.  They  are  getting 
more  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  shew  a 
more  decent  behaviour  in  every  respect. 
At  their  marriage  ceremonies  they  submit 
to  the  simple  style  required  by  Christian 
principles,  discarding  all  the  foolish  and 
stupifying  customs  of  the  heathen  on  those 
occasions ;  a  circumstance  of  no  small  im- 
portance when  it  is  considered  how  tena« 
cious  the  natives  are  of  making  a  great 
show  at  marriages.  The  noise  of  quar- 
relling and  fighting  is  hardly  ever  heard 
in  their  streets,  and  they  learn  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  harmony.  The  cruel 
treatment  and  persecution  of  their  heathen 
neighbours  tbey  learn  more  and  more  to 
bear  with  patience,  and  not  to  render  evil 
for  evil.  Lying  is  much  abated  among 
them,  and  they  learn  to  love  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  are  ready  to  confesa 
dieir  faults.  One  congregation  consists  in 
part  of  Maravers ;  they  have  left  off  alto- 
gether their  night  expeditions  for  plunder 
and  robbery,  and  live  peaceably  by  the 
produce  of  their  lands.  Some  of  them 
have  been  baptized,  who  confessed  on  the 
occasion,  that  at  first  they  had  asked  for 
Christian  instruction  from  worldly  motives, 
but  that  having  since  learnt  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  they  were  ready  to  abide  by 
it  any  rate ;  they  give  us  much  pleasure : 
others  have  made  the  same  confession. 
Even  the  heathen  give  the  converts  a  good 
testimony,  and  observe  a  very  favourable 
change  in  their  character. 

TELEGRArUS   IN   INDIA. 

Our  readers  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
effective  state  to  which  the  system  of  tele- 
graphs has  already  been  brought  to  on  this 
side  of  India,  although  but  veiy  recently 
established,  when  we  mention  that  in 
favourable  weather,  in  eight  minuU\s,  a 
return  has  been  made  through  a  line  of 
400  miles  to  a  communication  from  the 
presidency,  or  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  in 
tlie  minute.  Tlie  line  of  signals  now 
reaches  as  far  as  Chunar,  about  .'>(X)  miles 
from  Calcutta.  In  no  other  quarter  of 
the  worid  has  a  system  of  telegraphs  Iwii 
carried  to  such  an  extent.— i/«»Aw  /^h/*i 
Jitn.  7. 
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learned  and  holy  men  at  the  Dil-aram. 
£lephants  were  sent  to  convey  the  princi- 
pal, and  an  immense  assemblage  of  phi- 
losophers, sheikhs,  and  dervishes  were 
collected  and  entertained  by  the  best  mu- 
sical performers.  His  majesty,  after  a 
long  and  interesting  conversation  with  bis 
guests,  conferred  upon  ten  of  the  sheikhs  a 
pair  of  shawls  each,  and  a  coat  and  cap  on 
twenty  others,  and  sent  a  dress  and  five 
thousand  rupees  to.Kutch  Azim,  who  is 
reckoned  amongst  the  sheikhs.  On  another 
occasion  an  order  was  issued  to  the  Kot- 
wal,  stating,  that  although  the  prepara- 
tions of  spirituous  liquor  witliin  ten  coss 
of  the  capital  was  prohibited,  yet  it  ap- 
peared that  no  notice  was  taken  of  this,  and 
also  that  the  Kotwal's  people  levied  a  tax 
upon  the  passports  given  to  travellers,  con- 
duct whidi  would  be  severely  punished  if 
not  reformed.  Tlie  shopkeepers  of  Na. 
waz  Gunj  brought  th^  corpse  of  a  man 
who  poisoned  himself  wiUi  opium,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  beaten  by  a 
trader,  one  Tara  Chand,  to  whom  he  owed 
thirty  rupees.  The  trader  was  ordered  to 
be  put  in  prison  until  the  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased should  consent  to  compromise  the 
matter.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  Kot* 
wal,  that  the  duties  on  grain  should  be  no 
more  than  those  imposed  by  the  Nawab 
Sadat  Ali  Khan,  and  whereas  the  people 
of  the  city,  and  the  musical  professors 
complained  of  the  extortions  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  police,  orders  were  issued,  that 
in.  no  case  should  more  than  the  due  pe- 
nalty be  enacted,  and  that  no  tax  should 
be  levied  on  public  dancers  and  singers. 
Raja  Rus  Lai  was  apprised,  that  fanning 
the  intelligence  department  was  unjust, 
and  the  news  writers  and  burkarus  were  to 
receive  wages  from  the  state. 

Maharaja  Runjit  jS'tnA.— His  highness 
was  at  Lahore  to  the  23d  of  November, 
but  his  tents   had  been  sent  off  towards 
Dina  Nazar.     On  the  Sth  he  visited  the 
holy  descendant  of  Nanak  at  tl\e  mauso- 
leum of  Jehaugir,  and  presented  him  with 
5,000  rupees.     This  venerable  personage, 
however,  complained  that  the  teachers  of 
the  Sikh  creed  were  no  longer  cherished 
in  the  country,  and  that  every  one  that 
pleased  plundered  their  villages,  and  in- 
sulted them  with  impunity.     The  maha- 
raja  replied,    that  the   prosperity  of  the 
country  was  owing  to  their  prayers,  and 
that  if  any  of  their  lands  had  been  invaded 
they  had  only  to  demand  assistance,  and 
a  body  of  horse  should  be  sent  immediately 
to  clear   their   estates   of  all  marauders. 
On  the   19th   hurkarus  arrived  from  the 
camp  of  Prince    Kherg  Sinh,  with   des- 
patches from  the  prince  and  Mons.  A  Hard, 
stating  that  in  the  last  campaign,  the  ze- 
mindars    of  Pand    Cherampur   supplied 
Maulair  Jemaill's  followers  with  grain,  in 
punishment  of  which  they  had  been  driven 


out  of  the  place  And  their  effects  plunder- 
ed. A  camel  courier  was  sent  off  to  de- 
sire the  army  to  move  quickly  to  the  Pe^-' 
hawer,  where  the  Yusef  Zeis  were  com- 
mitting depredations. 


Pes/iawer. — Advices  of  the  21st  Novem- 
ber report,  that  Saycd  Ahmed  and  Sayed 
Mahomed,  with  15,000  horse  and  foot  had 
advanced  to  the  stations  of  the  Yusef  Zeis, 
and  were  ravaging  the  districts  of  Pesha.- 
wer.  Akram  Ali  Khan,  the  foster  bro- 
ther of  Purdil  Khan,  had  raised  a  force  in 
Deret  Jungul  and  committed  depreda- 
tions. Tlie  Hakem  of  Peshawer  haiid  sent 
5,000  horse  against  him,  and  had  written 
to  the  Killader  and  to  Dost  Mahommed 
Khan,  announcing  the  approach  of  Kherg 
Sing,  and  recommending  them  to  be  on 
the  alert. 


Ma/iaraja  Janaki  Rao  Sindhia. — On  the 
18th  of  November  his  highness  set  out  to 
hunt  lions  at  Baghburan  where  he  arrived 
on  the  20th.  On  the  2 1st  the  chace  was 
commenced  and  a  lion  was  started,  but  he 
got  away  after  wounding  several  of  the 
men  on  foot  severely.  On  the  following 
day,  Raghu  Rao  with  his  troopers  resumed 
the  chase  and  started  the  animal,  when 
Bustem  Ali  Khan,  subadar,  dismounted 
witli  some  of  his  men,  and  came  upon 
and  killed  the  lion  but  not  until  four  of 
the  party  were  much  lacerated.  The  ma- 
haraja  bestowed  rewards  on  the  individuals 
who  had  distinguished  themselves.— Janu 
Jekan  Niima, 


CHANGE    OF    MINISTRY   AT   OCDE. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  reigning 
King  of  Oude,  his  majesty  showed  a 
marked  attention  to  Mooatamud-ud- Dow- 
la,  better  known  by  the  name  oT  Hukeem 
Mebdee,  who  was  disgraced  by  the  late 
king  and  has  lived  in  splendour  at  Futtey. 
ghur.  A  fter  lavishing  many  honours  upon 
him,  making  him  presents  in  money  and 
jewels  to  the  amount  of  about  a  crore  of 
rupees  (according  to  the  Oude  court  news- 
man) and  visiting  the  Nawab,  the  king 
has  formally  reinstated  him  in  his  post  of 
prime  minister.  He  arrived  at  Lucknow 
on  the  30th  December;  the  ex-minister 
was  about  to  be  escorted  out  of  the  Oude 
territories  by  a  military  force. 

DISTURBANCE   AT    GWALIOR. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any 
particulars  as  to  the  rumoured  disturbance 
at  Gwalior,  nor  have  we  learned  how  it 
originated  or  what  end  it  had  in  view.  It 
is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  private  let- 
ters, that  Captain  Stubbs,  who  commands 
Scindiah's  contingent,  had  lost  an  arm  in 
the  affray.  If  we  can  depend  on  the  state- 
ment that  the  troops  had  been  ordered  to 
march  towards  Gwalior^  we  should  inltr 
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that  there  was  something  more  in  the  mat- 
ter than  a  mere  tumult  or  quarrel  amongst 
Sciudiah's  own  adherents  within  the  fort. 
— Ca/.  John  BuUy  Jan.  3, 

THE   RACES. 

The  second  December  meeting  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  that  month.  The 
Governor  General  and  his  family  attended 
the  race  course.  The  sport  was  good.  On 
the  first  day,  Col.  Gilbert's  English  mare 
Constance  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Maijori- 
banks*  Arab  horse  Twist.  A  serious  acci- 
dent Occurred  on  the  course,  owing  to  the 
imprudent  folly  of  a  native  lad  in  attempt- 
ing to  ride  across  it  during  a  race.  The 
two  foremost  horses,  ridden  by  gentlemen, 
came  against  the  lad  with  great  violence 
and  all  fell ;  the  former  were  thrown  but 
not  much  hurt,  but  the  unfortunate  caiise 
of  the  accident  was  severely  injured. 

BRUTE   FIDELITY. 

'  A  writer  in  a  Calcutta  paper  says  :— 
I  happened  to  call  upon  a  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance the  other  evening,  when  she 
informed  me  that  a  short  time  ago,  while 
reclining  on  a  couch  in  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  her  house  reading,  she 
felt  something  creeping  slowly  over  her 
head ;  and  as  she  was  about  io  raise  her 
arm  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  the  in- 
truder, which  she  concluded  was  a  fly,  a 
favourite  little  dog,  which  was  attentively 
watching  her,  sprung  upon  the  pillow  of 
the  couch,  when  the  unwelcome  visitor 
retired  with  a  hissing  sound :  the  lady 
leaped  up  in  alarm,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised to  discover  creeping  under  the  pil- 
low a  cobra  capella  snake,  about  three  feet 
in  length.  The  reptile  made  its  escape  into 
a  rattan  clothes-basket,  from  which  it  was 
shortly  dislodged,  and,  I  need  not  add, 
instantly  destroyed. 

MAJOR.   SMODGRASS*S  '*  NARRATIVE  OF   THE 
BURMESE   WAR." 

-  The  Oriental  Magazine  of  Calcutta  (No. 
XIII.)  contains  some  severe  strictures 
upon  the  '*Narrativeofthe.BurmeseWar," 
published  by  Major  (now  Col.)  Snodgrass 
last  year,  of  which  it  says  thati'  if  any  thing 
is  expected  from  it  beyond  what  the  pub- 
lic despatches  and  newspapers  can  afford, 
disappointment  will  be  experienced,  since, 
as  compared  with  these  ordinary  and  every- 
day vehicles  of  intelligence,  the  volume  is 
singularly  defective  in  information."  The 
writer,  moreover,  charges  Major  Snodgrass 
with  omissions  traceable  to  reasons,  far 
from  creditable .  to  the  Major  as  a  candid 
aad  impartial  recorder  of  events. 

As  persons  resident  in  India  are  best 
coiDpelent  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
of  the  merits  of  such  a  work  as  this,  and 
to  correct  the  mistakes  or  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  writer,  we  shall  give  the  sub- 
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stance  of  the  remarks  of  tlie  reviewer  of. 
Major  Snodgrass*s  Narrative,  where  he, 
appears  to  have  best  establjslied  his  charges 
against  that  writer. 

The  critic  complains,  in  the  first 
place,  of  tlie  entire  omission  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  military  operations  in  Assam, 
Sylhet,  and  Arracan,  in  a  work  professing 
to  be  a"  Narrative  of  the  Bunnese  War." 
He  then  accuses  him  of  bestowing  inflated 
encomiums  on  the  bravery  of  the  enemy, 
who  only  displayed,  however,  a  regardless- 
ness  of  life  as  danger  pressed  upon  him, 
'*  because  taught  by  his  own  customs  to 
give  no  quarter,  and  expecting  as  little." 
The  critic  theii  adverts  to  the  effect  of  the 
example  of  the  Burmese,  in  producing  in 
the  British  soldier  and  sepoy  what,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  have  been  deservedly 
called,  he  says,  the  most  atrocious  bar- 
barity. He  adds: — "  We  should  feet 
happy,  for  the  honour  of  the  British  name, 
if  we  could  add,  that  any  attempts  were 
made  to  check  the  progress  of  this  san- 
guinary spirit.  But  Major  Snodgrass  is 
silent  on  the  part  which  Sir  A.  Campbell 
took  on  this  occasion.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  annals  of  the  war,  when  they  come 
from  less  poisoned  and  more  impartial 
pens  than  his,  will  not  tell  a  tale  of  orders 
not  to  spare  a  man,  that,  at  this  period,  at 
least,  of  the  war,  would  account  for  too 
much  of  the  sanguinary  and  revolting  en- 
counters which  Major  Snodgrass  would 
impute  solely  to  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  enemy." 

In  the  affair  of  Kykloo,  in  which  our 
troops  were  defeated,  and  which  Major 
Snodgrass  passes  over  in  silence,  the  critic 
alleges  that  it  was  owing  to  no  European 
troops  being  sent  with  Col.  Smith,  not- 
withstanding that  officer  requested  they 
might  be  furnished  him  ;  and  he  considers 
that  Major  Snodgrass,  being  from  his  of- 
ficial situation  enabled  to  assign  the  reason 
why  none  was  sent,  has  forfeited  his  claim 
to  the  credit  of  a  candid  and  impartial 
historian  in  withholding  that  information. 

In  relating  the  attempts  of  the  Burmese 
to  take  possession  of  Rangoon,  the  ac- 
curacy of  th&  Major's  statements  is  dis- 
puted, *'  on  more  occasions  than  one ;" 
namely,  where  he  estimates  the  number 
of  *'  invulnerables"  as  consisting  of  several 
thousands,  instead  of  only  one  thousand. 
He  then  observes :  '^  How  far  also  Major 
Snodgrass  allowed  private  feelings  to  inter- 
fere with  his  distribution  of  the  praisedue  to 
the  troops  employed  in  the  skirmishes  and 
engagements  he  narrates,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say  :  but  when  we  find  the  names  of 
distinguished  officers  never  once  mentioned 
in  his  work,  and  the  body  guard,  which 
behaved  so  gallantly,  spoken  of  as  '  a  troop 
of  dragoons,*  and  in  this  manner,  with 
many  of  his  English  readers,  stript  of  the 
laurels  they  had  so  nobly  earned,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  entertain  our  suspicions : 

and 
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and  having  had  access  to  know  something 
of  what  took  place  lichind  the  scenes,  we 
feel  the  less  hesitation  in  the  expression  of 
our  suspicion,  that  Major   Snodgrass  has 
^crificed  the  impartiality  of  the  historian 
to  the  feelings  of  the  partizan.    The  turgid 
and  inflated  style  of  our  author,  and  the 
abusive  epithets  in   which    he   abounds, 
when   speaking  of  the  Burmese,  remind 
us  of  the  language  of  several  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbeirsown  despatches;  bvt  Ibej 
certainly  were  not  like  Major  Snodgrass*8 
book,  altogether  silent  on  the  exploits  of 
the  body  guard  at  Pagam,  when  under 
the  command  of  a  subadar  major;  tiiey 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army, 
and  were  the  subject  of  praise  in  a  special 
general  order.     We  also  suspect  much, 
that  when  Major  Snodgrass  lavishes  bis 
praise  on  <  the  high  bearing  '*-*  undaunted 
spirit* — 'calm    indifference,'   and  .'cool 
determination '  of  the  '  British  troops,*  he 
scarcely  includes  the  sepoy  soldiers  and 
officers    under    the   designation.**     And 
again,  a  little  further  on :  '*  With  those, 
indeed,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  real  state 
of  matters,  he  may  succeed—- not  in  raising 
British  courage  higher  than  it  has  stood  in 
public  estimation — but  in  impressing  a 
belief  on  the  public  mind,  that  when  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  gained  a  battle  over 
the  Burmese,  he  added  a  page  to  the  mi- 
litary annals  of  England,  worthy  of  taking 
Its  place  by  the  side  of  Waterloo  itself.    It 
is  by  such  writers  as  Major  Snodgrass  that 
such  men  as  Mr.  Wynn,   who  certainly 
ought  to  know  better,  are  misled  to  speak 
of  Rangoon  as  a  '  strong  fort,*  and  to  laud 
the  bravery  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  a 
strong  fleet,  taking  a  place  which  a  schooner 
of  the  H.C.'s  Bombay  marine,  well  arm- 
ed and  equipt,   would  have  found  little 
difficulty  in  destroying.    Will  our  readers 
believe  that  when    Major  Snodgrass   de- 
scribes the  attack  on  the  position  of  the 
Shoe  Dagon  I^goda,    occupied  by  our 
troops,  on  the  30th  August,  and  speaks  of 
*  the  compact  body  *  of  the  enemy,  *  rush, 
ing  from  the  jungle ' — the  head  of  *  the 
advancing    column  '  of  the   enemy — the 
'  bold  and   rapid  advance  of  the  dense 
MULTITUDE,*  the  tumult  of  '  tlie  advanc" 
ing    mass*— 'the    dreadful    havoc  among 
their  *  crowded  ranks  *— -we  say,  can  our 
readers,  on  imagining  to  themselves  the 
reality  of  tlie  scene,  of  which  the  picture 
is  here  given  from  the  glowing  pencil  of 
Snodgrass,  refrain  from  a  smile,  when  we 
tell  them,  that  the  whole  Burmese  body  at- 
tacking our  position  on  that  occasion,  con- 
sisted of  nmety  men !    and  the  dreadful 
bavoc  was  the  death  of  one  or  two  men  !** 
The  writer  then  states  other  instances  of 
inaccuracy  and  exaggeration  in  the  book. 
The  Major  alleges  one  great  cause  of  the 
sickness  of   the  troops    at   Rangoon   to 
Iiave  been  their  indulgence  in  limes  and 
oranges,  with  which  the  jungles  abounded ; 


whereas,  the  reviewer  states,  these  frails 
were  in  the  greatest  demand  in  the  bo^- 
tals  as  antiscorbutics;  that  the  commis- 
aariat  paid  largely  to  such  people  who 
would  venture  to  collect  them  ;  and  that 
these  people  were  prevented  by  "  another 
and  higher  authority^"  whilst  the  very 
oranges,  for  want  of  which  our  men  were 
dying,  were  seen  by  an  o€&c&r,  on  wboss 
authority  he  relates  the  fact,  packed  vp  ia 
chests  and  shipped  off  for  Calcutta !  Ht 
adds :  "  Major  Snodgrass  also  forgets  to 
mention  the  hard  labour  which  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  pioneers,  on  our  troops  6rst  landii^ 
at  Rangoon,  employed  in  digging  mto 
the  bowels  of  the  stupendous  Shoe  Ds- 
gioa  Praw,  in  search  of  treasure.  Ike 
senior  engineer,  Capt.  Mackintosh  (MbAl), 
fefused,  it  is  said,  to  do  this  without  s 
written  order,  which  it  seems  could  not  be 
granted ;  but  a  Bengal  engineer,  we  aieiD- 
formed,  was  found  to  undertake  the  woik.*' 

The  statement  of  Major  Snodgrass,  tfait 
die  Bengal  division  was  stopped,  Dec.  28t 
1825,  in  its  advance,  on  account  of  the 
Bengal  commissariat  (which  the  Major  is 
supposed  to  have  viewed,  in  common  with 
higher  authorities,  with  no  friendly  eje) 
having  failed  in  its  supply  of  beef  for  the 
Europeans ;  the  reviewer  asserts  that  the 
commissariat  never  did  fail  in  its  supply 
of  beef,  even  for  a  single  day ;  and  he 
alleges,  on  the  authority  of  the  journal  of 
an  officer,  that  the  real  caus«  of  the  belt 
was  the  rapidity  of  the  march  over  roads 
impracticable  for  wheeled  carriages,  where- 
by the  commissariat  carts  were  prevented 
from  advancing,  and  the  caule  were  ex- 
hausted. 

The  omission  of  the  names  of  several 
gallant  officers,  as  well  as  the  suppression 
of  the  services  of  the  navy,  are  charg^ 
by  the  reviewer  upon  Major  Snodgrass. 
In  relating  the  attack  on  Kemmendine^ 
the  gallant  Major  Yates  is  never  ooce 
mentioned. 

The  reviewer  charges  Major  Snodgrass 
with  overlooking  what  was  due  to  a  strict 
regard  to  facts,  as  they  occurred,  in  regard 
to  the  attack  at  Patanagob.  The  f^micr 
denies,  on  the  credit  of  eye-witnesses, 
the  alleged  movements  of  the  enemy, 
as  related  by  the  Major ;  and  regards  the 
opening  of  the  artillery  upon  the  Burmese 
boats,  containing  the  wives  and  childrea 
of  the  garrison,  as  not  only  a  blot  on  oar 
humanity,  but  <*  a  breach  of  faith  worthy 
of  the  Burmese  themselves.*' 

He  also  charges  the  Major  with  exailti^ 
hyperbolically  the  charact^^  of  the  eoe' 
my:  '*  It  is  evident,  indeed,**  be  sajs, 
"  throughout  the  whole  of  Major  Snod- 
grass's  work,  that  he  labours  to  impress 
his  reader  with  a  much  higher  notion  of 
Burmese  prowess  and  courage  than  csa, 
with  any  justice,  be  ascribed  to  these  war* 
riors.  Never  since  the  commeneemeBt  of 
our  power  in  India,  was  a  British  aroiy  ep- 
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ttenemy  less  formidable  in  itself,  resolved   further,    tliat  the  case  of  such 

hich  it  liad  less  to  fear,  on  Uie  non-subscribers  be  recommended  to  the  fiu 

navery,  discipline,  or  intrepidity ;  vourable  consideration  of  the  Hon.  Court, 

nflated  language  in  which  our  in  the  usual  form,  with  a  request  that  the 

fquently  allows  himself  to  in-  indulgence  of  being  admitted,  on  payment 

ten  speaking  of  tl>e  enemy,  can  of  arrears,  from  the  Ist  May  1825,  with 

te  a   smile  among  his   fellow-  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  be  ex^ 

vhose  fate  it  was  to  encounter  tended  to  those  now  desiring  to  ayailthem- 

dable  foe.     It  was  certainly  in  selves  of  it.*' 

leu  of  tlie  English  General,  as  The  ballot  then  commenced  for  the  elec- 

dfor  encountering  tlieir  customs  Uon  of  five  managers  of  the  Fund  for  the 

te^  that  the  Burmese  found  their  Ensuing  year,  and  the  votes  having  been 

In  every  thing  else— in  every  taken,  the  following  gentlemen  were  de- 

K»itive  or  substantive  resources  clared  to  have  been  duly  chosen  :— Messrs 

«»   the  Burmese  proved  them-  A.  Ross,  Holt  Mackenzie,  H- T.  Prinsep, 

bey  were  esteemed  by  our  troops,  E.  Molony,  and  W.  H.  Macnaghten. 

e  set  of  semi-bart)arians.  Coop:.  tt                •  ^  j  t*      ■, 

stockade,  and  expecting,  as  th^  Unappropriated  Funds.    ^^^^ 

itomed  to  give«  no  quarter,  they      Balance  on  30th  Awil  1826 1,63,704       9,832 

asionally  resist  individually  to  ^^^5.^™?^^''*^°"**^°°  *>^) 2,66,788     16,007 

tod  dispUy  the  appearance  of  a  interert  ott  thi  MOTtwV  Subl{     ^^        ' 

md  resolute  courage :  but  every        scriptioiis  of  1825-26 j      **°^        *°^ 

i«te  to  constitute  the  soldier  in  fS^J^J1^^^^,X?x';'^Z           I 

vas  wanting  m  their  cmuiacter,        nuitants j-i,d»,j»i  v 

Hglitest  chance  of  escape  was  ■      ^ 

them,  even  after  our  troops  Jiad  9,w»59i  ^^»^ 

nr defences.*'  ■  '    *  ■■ 

rtifying  to  read  these  allegations  Deduct:                                               9*66,871 

e  credit  of  a  writer   of  Major      Establishment  of  the  Fund 10.619 

»  rank  and  station,  and  against  ^Sii5^*^^  ^"^^^i?^"*^)  2.90,700  3.01.310 

.u:^K               J-         *      u-  ferredto  Appropriated  Funds /'*^*'"" '*'"*»*"' 

which,   according  to  his  own  

is  '<  without  pretensions  of  any  Balance,  30th April  1827-  •Sa.Rs.-  '6,65,653 

id  Ib^  of  cuxurtum  in  the  details  .             .      ,  »,      ,                   " 

lnln^»»  Appropnated  Funds. 

_—  Balance  on  30th  April  1826 1,89,800     ll,38iB 

••.«r.o.   >«T.*.T««-«'  «.T»r»  Valueof  three  Annuitants  from \o  Oft  «nn             t\ 

.  SEaviCB  ANXUiTT  FUND.  Unappropriated  Funds |2,90,700  0 

annual  general  meeting  of  the  -r 

to  the  Civil  Service  Annuity  ^'^*^  4^JJ;^ 

den  the  1st  Jan.  1828;  George  ■  *    *    ■ 

iq. ,  in  the  chair.  j^^^^^ .                                               4,91,8* 

inagers  having  laid  before  the 

le  accounts   of  the  past  year, 

together  with  the  statement  of  , 

extracted  therefrom,  which  were  Total  Balance  of  the  Funds-  •Sa.Rs.*  •  11,29*107 

approved;  G.  WARDE,  Chairaum. 

tmg  wa.  then  made  special,  for  ^^^  ^^   g        j^^^  ^^ 

e  of  taking  into  consideration 

ition  submitted  by  certain  re-  — ^ 

s,  nnder  date  the  9th  Nov.  1827,  Rxscua  op  two  men  raoM  A  desert 

t  those  members  of  the  Civil  jsi.amd. 

irteen  in  number)  who  declined  The  Calcutta  Got;.  Gazette  of  January 

;  to  the  Annuity  Fund,  on  the  S  contains  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 

ig  made  to  them,  shall  again  sufferings  and  rescue  of  two  men  who  had 

•tion  of  subscrR)ing  on  payment  been  left  on  the  island  of  Amsterdam  in 

of  subscription  from  the  1st  the  Southern  Ocean,  for  fourteen  m<Hith8. 

"     When  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  On  the  4th  of  November   1827>    the 

insep,   seconded  by  Mr.  Mac-  Palmira  made  tlie  desert  island  of  Amster- 

ind  resolved,   ''That  it  is  the  dam,or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  St.  Paul ; 

this  meeting,  that  in  so  far  as  the  two  islands,  situated  in  the  same  longi- 

le  Annuity  Fund  Institution,  tude,  T?*' 53' E.,  and  in  37°  52' and  37°  (/ 

terests  of  the  service  at  large,  &  latitude,  being  often  described  by  either 

»  objection  to  admitting  to  the  name,  in  different  maps  and  charts.     T|^e 

the  Fund,  those  who  originally  island  which  the  Palmira  approached  was 

subscribe  to  it ;  and  that  as  there  the  northernmost:    and,  passing  to  lee- 

;o  believe  that  the  refusal,  in  ward,    about  five  miles,    a  quantity   of 

aces,  originated  in  misconce]^-  smoke   was  distinguishable  on  the  north 

nature  and  objects  of  the  In-  side,  which  induced  the  captain  to  run  in 

nd  of*Uie  benefits  it  offered,  at  close  as  poflslhle,r*-aiid,  wti^eii  within^  a 

mile 
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of  the  sbore,  two  men  were  distinctly  seen  hook,  they  had  often  the  misfortune  to 

standing  on   a  little  eminence.     A  boat  lose  tiielr  prey- ;  the  ofily  kind  of  flsh  they 

was  lowered  down,  and  Mr.  Addison,  the  t^ouM   obtain  was,  wbbt  the  sailons  call 

chief  officer,  proceeded  to  afford  assistance,  the  tnraipeter,  tmd  the  only  shell -iish  Ifm- 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  boat  returned  pets. '  They   were  frequently  mudi  dis- 

with  the  two  strangers.     Their  appearance  tressed  for  want '  of  fresh   wafer.      The 

was  truly  squalid  and  miserable ;  they  had  rocky  surface  of  the  ground  not  bang 

long  beards ;  their  old  ragged  clothes  were  irovered  with  more  than  two  or  three  feet 

patched  with  seal  skins  with  the  fur  on.  of  earth,  digging  far  a  spring  was  out  of 

The  bristly  hide  of  a  wild  hog,  fastened  ihe  question,  even  if  they  bad  tbe  means, 

together,  served  for  the  breeches  of  one  of  They  had,   therefore,  to  search  for  pools 

them ;  their  shoes  were  also  made  of  hog's  of  rain  water,  and  sometimes  they  went 

idcin,  of  tbe  form  called  moccasin,  which  ^several  miles  to  quench  their  thirst.     The 

consists  of  a  circular  piece  with  the  hair  island  was  well  furnished  with  wild  hogs^ 


outside,  and  when  tbe  foot  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  it,  a  cord,  rove  through  the 
edges,  draws  the  leather  together  round 
Ihe  ankle  and  instep.  The  name  of  one 
was  James  Paine,  about  22  years  of  age. 


but  they  could  not  catch  above  five ;  thoe 
they  ran  down  and  felled  with  a  stick  only 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  «  Ton 
must  have  run  very  fast  for  your  dinner! " 
said   the  captain.      "  Certainly,    we  nm 


and  of  tlie  other,  Robert  Proudfoot,  about     fast  for  a  dinner,"  was  the  reply,  *'  but 


40,  both  sailors,  and  natives  of  Edinburgh, 
liiey  had  been  fourteen  months  on  tbe 
island. 

It  appeared,  from  their  own  account, 
that  they  joined  the  Giwemor  Hunter,  be- 
longing to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  the 
Isle  of  France;  and  in  September  1826 
they  arrived  off  tbe  northernmost  island. 
It  is  customary-for  these  ships  to  land  a 
number  of  their  crew  at  the  differeiit 
islands,  where  seals  and  sea-lions  are  pro- 
.curable,  and  to  take  them  up  again  a  few 
months  afterwards,  with  the  oil  and  skins 
they  may  have  been  able  to  obtain.  Ac- 
cordingly a  boat  was  sent  off  from  the 
schooner,  with  provisions  and  other  arti- 
cles, including  salt  for  curing  the  seal 
skins.  Paine,  and  Proudfoot  were  landed 
at  a  convenient  point,  where  two  huts  were 
discovered  roofed  with  grass,  the  habita- 
tions doubtless  of  some  former  adventur- 
ers. The  boat  returned  to  the  schooner, 
but  after  getting  on  board,  a  small  breeze 
sprung  up,  the  vessel  was  driven  to  lee- 
ward, and  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard 
of  her  at  the  island.  The  two  sufferers 
were  thus  left  to  themselves,  and,  in  the 
morning,  examining  their  resources,  they 
found  that  almost  all  the  salt  had  been  de- 


the  pig  hod  to  run  for  his  life!"  Tlie 
flesh  of  the  wild  hog  was  very  dry  and 
hard,  without  fat.  Once  they  caught  a 
few  young  ones ;  these  of  course  afforded 
them  a  sumptuous  banquet. 

They  attempted  to  make  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, but  the  bradches  of  underwood  and 
the  shoots  of  stunted  trees  were  found  too 
brittle  for  the  purpose.  They  could  onlj 
subsist  indeed  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  the 
salt  failed  them,  which  prevented  their 
laying  up  a  stock  of  fish,  and  for  many 
months  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  their 
casually  procured  victuals  without  anynft 
at  all.  On  more  occasions  than  one  they 
were  three  days  withoot  an  (^portonity  of 
obtaining  a  morsel  of  food. 

They  had  a  tinder-box  when  they  land- 
ed, but  the  tinder  was  soon  expended,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  found  of  a  vege- 
table nature  dry  enough  to  supply  iu 
place.  Keeping  up  the  fire  in  the  hut, 
therefore,  during  the  latter  part  ot  their 
residence,  became  a  subject  of  most  paio. 
ful  anxiety,  especially  in  the  night,  for  if 
it  happened  to  go  out  there  was  no  chance 
of  lighting  it  again,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  "  vestol  flame,"  seems  to  have' been 
the  only,  at  least  tbe  chief,  cause  of  quar- 


stroyed  by  the  surf;  and  that  neither  of     relling,  or  difference  between  them.-    The 


them  had  even  a  knife.  Their  only  cloth- 
ing was  on  their  backs.  They  husbanded 
their  provisions  with  great  care,  having 
made  them  last  five  months.  After  that 
they  were  thrown  entirely  on  their  own 
ingenuity  and  exertions  for  every  meal. 

To  keep  an  account  of  time^  they  notch- 
ed the  stave  of  a  cask  every  morning,  but 
they  had  committed  an  error  of  two  days, 
their  calculation  bringing  the  date  up  to 
the  2d  of  November  instead  of  the  4th, 
when  the  Palmira  arrived  at  the  island. 

They  found  on  the  rocks  at  different 
times  a  needle,  an  old  knife,  and  a  spike- 
nail  ;  with  the  latter  they  made  a  hook,  and 
a  piece  of  coir  rope  supplied  them  with  a 
line,  with  this  they  contrived  to  catch  fish, 
but  tliere  being  no  barb'  at  the  ^iut  of  the 


v< 


youngest  was  a  heavy  sleeper,  so  that  upon 
Proudfoot  more  frequently  fell  the  impe- 
rative and  indispen^ible  duty  of  watching, 
and  if  they  went  together,  any  distance 
from  the  hut  it  was  usual  with  them  to 
heap  the  fire  with  peat  and  moe ;  and, 
sometim^,  for  better  security,  they  car- 
ried a  piece  of  ignited  peat  along  with 
them. 

One  day  they,  succeeded  in  ascending 
to  the  highest  peak,  where  they  discover- 
ed the  crater  of  a  volcano  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  in  diameter  and  so  deep 
that  no  bottom  could  be  seen. 

When  tbe  Palmira  was  first  seen,  Paine 
was  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  their 
deliverance,  and  offered  a  wager  that  liis 
notion  was  right;  Prouudfoot,  less  confi- 
dent 


18f^.> 
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dent  than  his  young  companion,  derided 
the  idea,  but  seeing  the  vessel  come  nearer 
they  both  rushed  down  from  the  height 
upon  which  .they  stood,  and  instantly 
lighted  as  large  a  fire  as  they  could  to 
give  intimation  of  the  presence  of  human 
bdngs  on  the  spot.  Nearing  the  island 
the  ship  hoisted  her  colours,  and  then 
their  happiness  was  complete,  for  they  then 
felt  certain  of  their  sufferings  being  at  an 
end.  The  surf  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
island  was  very  high,  and  threatened  de- 
struction to  the  boat.  Mr.  Addison  hail- 
ed the  men,  and  the  moment  his  voice  was 
heard,  Paine  said  to  his  companion,  <'  I 
am  sure  that  is  my  old  chief  mate ;"  and 
so  it  was,  for  three  or  four  years  before 
they  had  belonged  to  the  same  ship,  the 
MegaHay  and  had  been  at  Macquarrie 
island  together.  As  the  surf  ran  so  high 
it  was  fortunate  that  they  had  left  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  coir-rope  to  throw  |nto 
die  boat  and  hold  on  by,  which  enabled 
them  to  get  on  board  without  much  diflS- 
culty. 


SHIPPING. 
ArrivaU  in  the  Ritfer» 

Dee.30»  Jane,  Jamieson,  from  London.  —  30. 
tkUeutta,  Molien,  from  Stockholm,  and  (Edipe, 
Lefort,  from  Hayre  de  Grace.— Jan.  1.  Emaad, 
ConUHphin,  from  Rangoon,  and  Leda,  Nortl^ 
wood,  from  N^  South  Wales.  — 6.  McCouley, 
Aiken,  from  Madras.— 9.  Arethiua,  Haly,  frtnn 
Bombay  t  and  Orient,  White,  from  Lomhni.— 16. 
Jfoiy  Atm,  Baacant,  Arom  London.— 17<  VeneUa, 
Blamuley,  from  Lond(Hiand  Madras. 

Departures  fhMnCalciittiu 

Dee,  S9.  Childe  Hareid,  West,  for  London,  and 
VAsie,  DucTOs,  for  Bordeaux.— 31.  EUzabetfh 
Gautherln,  for  Bordeaux.- Jan.  1.  Welcomet  Bu- 
chanan, for  Liverpool ;  and  Cartha,  Lindsay,  for 
Bomhay.— 8.  Steam-vessel  Enterprise,  Johnstone, 
for  Molmein ;  Marqui*  of  Lansdown,  Noyes,  for 
Penang,  Singapore,  and  Batavia;  and  Loc^  of 
the  Lake,  Nicholas,  for  Colimibo.  —  3.  Colonel 
NewaU,  Davot,  for  Madras;  and  C^/de,  Mumo, 
fbr  Madras  and  London.— 5.  Cambridge,  Barber, 
finr  London.— 6.  Kiruraton,  Bowai,  for  Lond<mi; 
and  General  Fov,  videt,  for  Bordeaux. — 9»  La 
Lawre,  Charlus,  for  Bordeaux.— 16.  Mineroa,  Pro- 
byn,  for  London  (with  treasure). 

BIRTHS. 

Oct.  31.  At  Kumaul,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Ford 
Anoelo,  7th  L.C.,  of  a  soiu 

Nov.  88.  At  Sulkea,  the  lady  of  6.  Wise^  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

Dee.  3.  The  lady  of  Chas.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  a 


11.  At  Secrora,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  W.  Beckett, 
9th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

17«  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  John  Vincent,  Esq., 
16th  Queen's  Lancers,  of  a  son. 

SO.  The  lady  of  R.  Allport,  Esq.,  d  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  C.  Gardener,  of  a  daughter. 

84.  At  Chandemagore,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J<4m 
McLean,  indigo  planter,  of  a  son. 

89i  The  wiCe  of  Mr.  E.  Webb,  of  the  govern- 
ment lithographic  press,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  T.  Hunter,  of  a  son. 
Jiuu  1.  Mrs.  G.  E.  Mann,  of  a  son. 
3.  Mrs.  John  Sch<Mm,  of  a  son. 

6.  The  lady  of  Major  Swinhoe,  88th  N.I.,  of  a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov.  30.  At  Chandemagore,  Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  to 
Mrs.  Laura  D*AnsdnM. 
Dec.  d.  In  the  great  gaol  oi  Calcutta,  Mr.  G. 
jisiat.  Journ,  \oi^  25.  No,  150. 


Wilson,  professor  of  dancing,  to  Mis.  Wall,  of 
the  Chowringhee  boards. 

la  At  Chandemagore,  F.  D.  Bogaardt,  Esq., 
his  Netherland  Majesty's  civil  service,  to  Diana 
Levenia,  youngest  daugnter  of  the  late  C<A.  T.  T. 
Basset,  H.C.'s  service. 

14.  Mr.  C.  Scott,  jim.,  to  Miss  M.  A.  Graham. 

15.  Mr.  John  Low,  to  Miss  Ann  Ambrose. 
24.  Mr.  R.  Mabert,  to  Miss  M.  Noble. 

86.  At  Chandemagore,  Mr.  F.  Perrier,  indigo 
planter,  to  Miss  A.  C.  Le  Blond. 

—  Mr.  Jas.  Rally,  to  Miss  M.  MaxwelL 

87.  At  the  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  J.  S.  Reed,  Esq., 
to  Miss  Margaret  Fraser. 

28.  At  the  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  D.  Mc  Leod, 
Esq.,  to  Miss  S.  M.  Adams. 

29.  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  H.  W. 
Copp,  Esq.,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  R. 
Stanton,  Esq.,  surgeon  on  the  Bengal  establish- 
ment. 

—  At  the  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  Mr.  John  Binny, 
to  Miss  Angelica  Emmer. 

31.  MrsTX  H.  M.  Wright,  to  Miss  H.  FriU. 
■  Jan.  1.  In  Wellesley  Place,  James -Ronald,  Esq., 
ttsist.  surg.  H.vC'fl  service,  to  Agnes,,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Mac  Nair,  Esq.,  of 
Gla^ow. 

5.  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  James 
ShilUngford,  Esq.,  indigo  planter,  to  Miss  EHaa- 
beth  Wells,  ot  Camberwell. 


DEATHS. 

Dec.  A.  Mrs!  Anne  Wilson,  aged  68. 
•6.  Miss  Lucy  Mackenzie,  aged  28. 

—  Mr.  L.  J.  Gomess,  aeed  23. 

—  Ann  Eliza,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Lief  Muffin,  aged 
!«. 

10.  Mr.  Domingo  Caspar,  a  native  of  Manilla, 
aged  30. 

11.  Mr.  James  Thompson,  late  a  branch  pilot  in 
the  H.C.'8  marine,  aged  56. 

—  Henry,  son  of  N.  L.  Briant,  Esq.,  aged  6 
years. 

19.  Mrs.  Ami  Heam^ 

8L  At  Meemt,  Lieut.  T.K.  Skipton,  10th  L.C.. 
whose  death  was  occasioned  by  his  horse  falling  on 
him. 

86.  Mrs.  Lucy  Mitchell,  aged  68. 

—  John,  son  of  Mr.  C.  Gregory,  aged  10  years. 

88.  Mrs.  Elisa  Jane  Wilkinson,  agea89. 

89.  Mrs.  Maria  Marshall,  aged  88. 

Jan,  1.  At  Chowringhee,  Lieut.  C.  Wiggins,  late 
of  the  horse  artillery  on  this  establishment,  aged  25. 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

REWARD  TO  A   NATIVE  OFFICER. 

Fort  St,  George,  Oct.  5,  1827. — In  con- 
sideration of  the  long  and  faithful  service 
of  l^badar  Mahomed  Surwar,  formerly 
of  the  1st  rege.  of  L.C.,  the  government 
were  pleased,  under  date  the  20th  June 
1 809,  to  present  him  with  a  palankeen, 
and  an  allowance  of  70  rupees  per  men- 
sem, for  the  maintenance  of  that  equipage, 
As  a  mark  jof  their  approbation  of  his  ser- 
tices,  and  further  to  reward  them  by 
dir^ting  that  the  amount  of  his  pay  sliould 
be  continued  as  a  pension  for  Ufa  to  his 
nearest  heir  on  his  decease. 

Subadar  Major  Mahomed  Surwar,  hav- 
ing continued  to  serve  the  Hon.  Company 
with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity  up  to  the 
present  period,  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council  is  pleased  as  a  further  mark  of  his 
approbation  of  the  services  of  the  subadar 
major  extending  to  forty-seven  years,  to 
resolve  that  he  be  pensioned  on  the  full 
5  0  >g«% 
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pay  aad  ttaff  aUowancc  of  his  rank,  and 
that  he  be  presented  with  a  horse  and  hor« 
allowance  of  42  rupees  per  mensem. 

KON'COMMISSIONBD   MEDICAL   SIRVAKT*. 

Fort  St.  George,  Oct,  5,  J  827.— The 
Hon.  the  GoTernor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  direct,  that  when  a  non-commissioned 
medical  servant  is  placed  in  an  indepen- 
dent medical  charge,  he  shall  receive  only 
half  the  rate  of  allowance  for  medical  sup- 
ply to  which  a  commissioned  medical  offi- 
cer is  entitled. 

The  following  is  the  relative  rank  of 
non-commissioned  medical  servants,  under 
the  new  designations  which  were  publish- 
ed in  CO.,  dated  the  SVth  of  April  last. 
Former  Designation.       New  Designation. 
Sub- Assist.  Surg.,     Apotliecary. 
Apotliecary, 


Uevi^ 


First  Dresser, 
Medical  Pupil, 
First  Dresper, 
Second  Dresser, 


Second  ditto. 

Assistant  ditto. 

Med.  Apprentice. 

Nat.  First  Dresser. 

Nat.  Second  ditto. 

Nat.  Med.  Pupil. 
The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
further  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  new  rate 
of  pay  and  allowance  for  non-commis- 
sioned medical  servants,  which  was  autho- 
rised hy  G.O.,  dated  the  27th  of  April, 
shall  have  eflfect  from  the  1st  of  May  last. 

PEACTICE    OF    COURTS-MAETIAL. 

Head' Quarters,  Oct,  25,  1827.— Much 
impediment  to  the  ends  of  justice  having 
arisen  from  the  prosecution,  in  trials  by 
general  courts-martial,  being  conducted  by 
a    private   prosecutor,    frequently    unac- 
quainted with  the  law  of  evidence  and  the 
mode   of  examining   witnesses ;  his    Ex- 
cellency the  Commander-in-chief  finds  it 
expedient  to  direct  as  a  general  rule  in 
this  army,  and  more  especially  upon  all 
trials  for  the  cognizance  of  a  breach  of 
the  public  military  law,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion shall,  according  to  the  provision  of  the 
Articles  of  War,  (Sec.  XTV.  Art.  IV.)  be 
sustained  by  the  Judge  Advocate ;    who 
must  be  supposed  from  his  professional 
experience  and  acquirements  to  be  better 
qualified  for  the  task. 

In  cases  ofindividual  injury,  where  par- 
ticular circumstances  may  render  it  advis- 
able that  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution 
remain  with  the  complainant,  then  the 
same  are  to  be  previously  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  in  order  that  his  sanction  may  be 
obtained  to  the  arrangement. 

Oct.  30.— Recent  instances  having  oc- 
curred of  interpreters  attached  to  Native 
Courts-martial  being  relieved  during  a 
trial,  this  practice  is  prohibited  as  irregu- 
lar. Tiie  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
such  courts  is  rendered  valid  alone  by  the 
signature  of  the  interpreter,  who  must 
therefore  only  be  relieved,  Autmg  X\\«  ^xo- 


cQcdiogs  on  »jf  Umdon^ffaiehhela  fwOror 
bv  ceHiacdiDdisptailiiin*  in  wliieli  evepti 
bis  signature  must  be  required  to  tfaereciyd 
of  such  portion  of  th»  proceedings  as  may 
have  been  conducted  during  bit  attendance, 
and  in  like  manner  the  signature  of  ^is 
successor  to  the  remainder.  . 

The  proceedings   of    Geneiial.  Courts- 
martial  are  invariably  to  be.  transmitted 
by  the  Judge.  Advocate  Gen^,  or  per- 
sons officiating  as  such^  direct  to  t^e  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  anny»  wbp  will 
lay  them  before  the  Comaiander-in-chiet. 
Nov,  13. — Instances  having  occurred  of 
the  undue  infliction  of  solitary  confinement, 
by  the  award  of  minor    Courts-martid, 
his  Excellency   the   Comnoander-in-chieC 
is  pleased  to  direct  that  six  weeks  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  period,  for  which  such 
punishment  can.  be  inflicted  by  the  sentence 
of  any  European  Court-martial  inferior  to 
a  general  one. 

Nov,  SOv— Several  instances  having  re. 
cently  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,     of    sentences    of 
Courts-martial  inferior  to  general,  passed 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence  before 
the  court,  and  nevertheless  confirmed  and 
carried  into    execution,     his   Excellency 
feels  himself  called  upon  to  intimate  to 
commanding  officers,  that  be  will  hereafter 
hold  them  strictly  responsible  for  the  con- 
firmation of  such  iflegal  proceedings ; .  t|iat 
it  is  their  especial  duty  to  send  back  fo^ 
revision  all  trials  whereon  the  finding  or 
sentence  may  be  evidently  contrary  to  the 
evidence  adduced,   and  that  in  cases  of 
unjust  conviction  particularly,  be  expects 
them  to  stand  between  the  prisoned  and 
the  ill  consequence  of  that  want  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  commonest  principles  of 
the  law  of  evidence,   which  too  frequently 
prevails  in  such  courts,  especially  when 
composed  of  native  officers,   who  too  fre- 
quently  receive   insufficient    information 
from  the  officer  conducting  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Whenever  soldiers  are  brought  to  trial 
not  under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV. 
Section  XXI.  of  the  European,  or  of 
Article  VI.  Section  XII.  of  the  Native  Ar- 
ticles of  War,  and  for  offences  not  speci- 
fied in  any  other  of  them,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  same  should  be  declared  in  the 
charge  to  be  **  to  the  prejudice  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline." 

J)fic,  8. —  The  hour  of  adjournment,  as 
well  as  that  of  assembly  each  day,  is  inva- 
riably to  be  entered  upon  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  Courts-martial ;  and  in  the 
event  of  adjournment  at  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual,  the  cause  thereof  is  to  be  expli- 
citly stated. 

jbcc.  21. — Commanding  officers  of  sta- 
tions and  corps  are  cautioned  against 
bringing  to  trial,  before  military  courts, 
persons  who  are  not  amenable  to  military 
\^^  \   «&  \S\«^  voAY  Uiereby  subject  them- 
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selvifiii  lo  all  Ibo  iticoavenknces  of  a  prose- 
cathM  in  the  civil  courts,  for  authorizing 
that  which  is  illegal.    ' 

STAFF   ALLOWAWCSS.   - 

'  FcH  Si.  Gtorge,  Dec,  22,  1827.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  council 
<|eems  it  expedient  to  estabKsh  the  follow- 
ing regulations  regarding  the  allowances' 
of  general  officers  on  the  staff. 

d.  Thai  in  all  future  cases  of  absence 
on  furhmgh,  or  sick  certificate  of  general 
officers  on  thb  staff,  the  present  regulations' 
r^gardin^  their  allowances  shall  continue 
in  fbrcie,  provided  the  absence  does  not 
exceed  three  months,  and  Is  not  beyond 
the  iiiiiits  of  the  authority  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

S.  That  in  all  other  cases  of  the  absence 
of  general  officers  on  the  staff  on  furlough 
dr  sick  certificate,  the  next  senior  officer 
shall  exercise  both  the  division  and  his 
own  (station)  commands,  receiving  the  al- 
lowances laid  down  in  G.  O.  3d  Dec. 
1824,  paragraph  20 ;  and  that  a  deduction 
be  made  from  the  allowances  of  the  absent 
general  officer,  equal  to  the  additional  aU 
lowance  payable  to  the  officer  exercising 
the  temporary  command. 

4.  The  above  rules  will  be,  in  all  res- 
pedsj  applicable  to  the  cases  of  officers 
under  the  rank  of  Major->^general  when 
placed  on  the  stafl^,  and  in  receipt  of  gene- 
Ad  officers*  allowances, 

KSCaUlTIKO   FOR   REGIMENTS. 

Bead' Quarters,  Dec.  24,  1827.— All 
JTQcruitlns  for  regiments  of  light  cavalry 
m^4  native  infantry,  including  the  rifle 
coips,  extra  regiments,  and  Seringapatam 
local  battalion,  is  to  cease  until  further  or- 
ders,  and  any  detached  recruiting  parties 
from  tibese  Corps  will  immediately  join 
^^T  respective  head.quarters. 

Recruit  and  pensioned  boys  attached  to 
cavatry  and  infantry  regiments,  arc  not- 
withstanding this  order  to  be  transferred  to 
the  jranks.  'agreeable  to  the  G.  O.  by  Gov. 
,pf  the  2i)d  Feb.  1813,  when  they  have  aU 
taine'd  the  proper  age  and  height,  and  are 
in  all  respects  fit  to  carry  arms. 

The  promotion  in  native  infantry  regi- 
ments ofcommissiuned,  non-commissioned 
officers,  naiques,  and  drummers,  is  to 
cease  till  further  orders,  and  all  casualties 
in  those  ranks  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
adjutant  general's  office,  that  the  supernu- 
merary of  each  rank  may  be  disposed  of. 


DRESS   OF   OFFICERS. 

Head' Quarters,  Dec.  31,  1827 — The 
Commander-in-chief,  with  reference  to  the 
general  orders  of  the  8th  Dec.  1823,  12th 
Dec.  1826,  and  30th  Nov.  1827,  directs  a 
strict  observance  of  all  regulations  upon 
the  subject  of  dress,  and  to  require  that 
the  dretSf  full  dfcss^  and'  urUhess  may  be 


punctually  appnopriated  to  the  occasions 
specified. 

The  only  exceptions  which  the  Com- 
mander.in-chief  can  admit  of  in  the  "cos- 
tumes of  officers  laid  down  by  regulation, 
and  published  to  the  army,  is,  that  in  con. 
sideration  of  the  climate,  officers  of  the 
staff,  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  are 
permitted  (except  when  dressed  for  duty 
or  parade)  to  wear  white  trowscrs  in  dress 
and  undress  throughout  the  year. 

When  taking  exercise  before  8  o* clock  in 
the  morning,  officers  are  permitted  to  wear 
a  shell  jacket  (as  established),  with  forage 
cap  or  round  hat,  without  sword  or  sash  ; 
but  though  the  same  jacket  is  allowed 
throughout  the  day  when  not  on  public 
duty,  at  review  or  other  occasions  of  cere- 
mony or  dress,  it  must  be  invariably  ac- 
companied with  the  regulation  hat  or  cap, 
sash  and  sword.  This  order  is  not  meant 
however  to  prevent  officers,  when  engaged  in 
Jield  sports,  from  wearing  a  dress  or  hat 
more  suitable  to  tlie  purpose,  but  on  every 
other  occasion  the  staff  and  commanding 
officers  of  corps  are  called  upon  to  take 
notice  of  any  officer  who  may  make  his 
appearance  out  of  quarters  in  an  unautho- 
rized dress,  and  for  the  strict  execution  in 
every  respect  of  this  order. 

The  coatume  in  which  officers  are  to  ap- 
pear on  particular  occasions  is  regulated 
by  the  general  order  on  dress  ;  and  to  en- 
sure an  uniformity,  and  avoid  mistakes, 
it  will  always  be  notified  in  orders  or  me- 
moranda previous  to  a  review  or  inspectioa 
or  other  dress  occasion,  the  order  in  which 
staff^nd  regimental  officers  are  to  appear. 

Regithental  officers  are  permitted  to  at- 
tend pvhlic  entertainments  of  ceremony,  ia 
review  order  **  dress,"  and  at  all  such  balls, 
or  even  dress  occasions,  the  dress  coat  must 
be  invariably  worn  by  staff  officers ;  but 
instead  of  pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots,  or 
silk  stockings,  and  shoes,  the  white  overall 
with  Wellington  boots,  or  loose  trowsers 
and  shoes,  may  be  worn  on  occasions  of 
ceremony,  but  the  sash  is  on  all  occasions 
to  be  worn  with  boots  and  never  with 
shoes. 

Officers  of  departments  and  command-, 
ing  officers  of  corps  will  regulate  the  par- 
ticulars of  dress  respectively,  so  as  that  all 
may  be  uniform  and  departmentally  and 
regimentally  appointed. 

As  breeches  with  silk  stockings  have 
been  dispensed  with  by  his  Majesty  on  all 
dress  occasions,  but  at  his  Majesty's  draw- 
ing room  for  the  reception  of  ladies,  they 
are  also  dispensed  with  in  this  army. 

Officers  in  mourning  are  to  wear  the 
crape  invariably  above  the  elbow  on  the  lef^ 
arm. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

ENSIQN    HULL. 

Head' Quarters,    Choultry  Plain,  Dec* 
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15,  18^. — TMe  IbHowing  extmcts  from 
the  confirmed  proceedings  of  m  Earopeen 
General  Court-martial,  held  at  Masulipa. 
tam,  on  the  5th  day  of  Dec.  1827,  by  vir- 
tue cf  a  trarrant  from  his  Sic.  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  G.T.Walker,  G.C.B.  and  K.C.f . 
Commander- iu'Chief,  are  published  to  the 
army. 

Charge. — Ensign  Thomas  Hillman  Hull, 
of  the  1st  European  Regt.,  placed  in  con. 
finement  by  order  of  his  Exc.  the  Com- 
mander-in^hief,  on  the  following  charge  : 

«  For  manslaughter,  in  having  at  Ma- 
sulipatam,  at  «>r  al)out  four  o*clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday  the  12th  of  Oct.  1827, 
struck  with  the  thick  end  of  a  billiard  cue, 
or  other  weapon,  Lieut.  Samuel  Marshall, 
of  the  1st  European  Regt.,  a  blow  on  the 
head,  whereof  the  said  Lieut.  Marshall 
died,  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning. 

(Signed)         «  T.  H.  S.  Conway, 

Adj. -Gen.  of  the  Army.*' 
♦*  Adj..  Gen. *s  Office,  Fort  St.  George^ 
26th  Nov.  1827." 

The  Court  having  most  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  ihe  whole  of  the 
evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of  the 
prosecution,  as  well  as  what  tlic  prisoner^ 
Ensign  Thomas  Hillman  Hull,  hath  urged 
in  his  defence,  and  the  evidence  in  support 
thereof,  is  of  opinion,— 

lliat  he  is  guilty  of  the  charge  prefer- 
red against  him. 

Sentence.'^The  Court  having  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  to  the  extent  above  stated, 
doth  sentence  hiro^  Ensign  Thomas  Hill- 
man  Hull,  of  the  1st  European  Regt.,  to 
be  imprisoned  for  the  space  of  twelve 
months  (calendar),  from  such  time,  and  at 
•uch  place,  as  his  Exc.  the  Commander. 
In-chief  may  be  pleased  to  direct 
(Signed)  D.  C.  Smith, 
Lieut.. Col.  S8tb  N.  I.,  and  President. 

Approved  and  confirmed, 

(Signed)         G.  T.  Walker, 
Lieut  -  Gen  .^  and  Com. -in -chief. 

The  officer  commanding  at  Masulipa- 
tam  will  give  directions  for  forwarding  the 
prisoner,  under  proper  escort,  to  the  com- 
mon gaol  of  Madras,  on  receipt  of  this 
order;  and  his  sentence  will  commence 
from  the  date  of  his  reception  there. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan.  4.  T.  Gafaagan,  Esq.,  judge  and  crimfaial 
Judge  of  Malabar. 

C.  A.  Thompson,  E«q.,  sub-collector  and  johit 
magistrate  at  Cuddapah. 

A.  Maclean.  Esq.,  sub-collector  and  joint  magis- 
trate of  Malabar. 

John  Horsley,  Esq.,  additional  ditto  ditto  of 
Canara. 

J.  S.  Lushington,  Esq.,  government  agent  at 
durbar  of  his  Nighness  the  Nuwaub  of  the  Car- 
natic. 


R.  v.  CimnAhf,  Esq.,  ditto  ditto  of  Bi31^. 
8.  Capt.  Wm.  Maijoribahks,  master  attendsst 
atMadras. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Wort  8t,  George,  Dee.2t,  IflS/wAirist  Soj-S. 
C3)l[»pendaDpeiTBitted  te  enter  on  general  dati»  of 
army. 

Assist.  Surg.  R.  Cole  app»  to  doduty  «ateiB|. 
of  1st  brigade  horse  artillery. 

2lee.2&— 6^;^  N.J.  Sen.  Llcnt.  F.  B.  Locsstoke 
capt*,  and  Sen.  lEns.  Jdtm  Grimes  to  be  lint,  ? . 
Roie  iaTaUded }  dated  IBth  Dec.  1887. 

2Sth  »,!.  Sen.  Ens.  C  H.  Warren  to  belitat,v. 
Smith  resigned;  dated  Sad  Dec  1827- 

Lieut.  CoL  Alex.  Fair»  51st  N.L,  peiuikled  to 
resign  command  of  Vellare  in  campBaiieewidi  hi 
request. 

8th  N.I.  Lieut.  T.  L.  Rimxm  to  be  ip.  msrtn 
intern.,  and  paymast.,  ▼.  Lucas  prom.— LiesLG. 
D.  Blaquiiere  to  oe  adj.,  v.  Hippon. 

Surg.  J.  Underwood  to  be  cantonment  nngfoo  it 
St.-  TnOmaS's  Mount,  v.  Mackenxie  permhted  to 
return  to  Eucopc. 

Surg.  C.  Desormeaux  to  be  garrison  soifeon  of 
Vixagapatam,  v.  Underwrood. 

Assist.  Surg.  J.  W.  Sherman  to  be  deputy  nefi- 
cal  storelceeper  at  Jauinah. 

Bead-Quarter»,  Dec.  17. — Ens.  T.  L.  Patdi  ^ 
eently  prom.)  app.  to  do  duty  with  16th  If  .L 

Dee.  82^— ed-Lieut.  C.  J.  Cooke,  of  artlL,  portid 
toddbat. 

Dee.  2A.— Removals.  Lieut.  CoL  Com.  M.  N.  Fe- 
xeira,  firam  37th  N.L  to  34th  or  C.  L.  L;  Lint. 
CoL  Com.  J.  D.  GreenhiU,  ftom  34th  or  C.L.L  It 
37th  N.I. ;  Lieut.  CoL  F.  W.  Wilson,  fropa  Vtk 
to  38th  N.L,  Lieut.  CoL  D.  C.  Smith,  flrom  3«k 
Co  37th  N.L. 

Capt  P.  S.  Hole  (recently  transf.  to  lamM  tt 
tab.)  posted  to  Camatic  Europ.  Vet.  Bat> 

Removals  of  Surgeons.  W.  Mackensi^  fkoai  3d 
bat.  artfl.  to  9th  N.L ;  J.  Underwiood,  f^  Or- 
natic  Europ.  Vet.  Bat.  to  3d  but.  artJL ;  C  Dan* 
meaux,  finHn  9th  N4.  to  Camatic  £uiop.  Vet. 
Bat. 

Ens.  C.  Sheraid  posted  to  8th  N.L,  to  compkir 
estab. 

Ens.  Edm.  Goodenough  posted  to  WOi  N.L  to 
complete  estab. 

Dec.  29.— Assist.  Surg.  T.  Powell  posted  to  l«tli 
N.L 


Fort  St.  GeorfXr  Jan.  4«  1828.— Capt.  W.  Css- 
ningham,  44th  N J.,  to   act  as  assist,  qu. 


^H.  Morris,  Esq.,  head  assistant  to  principal  col- 
lector and  magistrate  of  southern  division  of  Ar- 
cot. 

U<  Montgomery,  Esq.,  ditto  ditto  of  Nellote. 


flen.  to  troops  in  Dooab,  during  abaenoe'of  C^pt 
O'Donoghue  on  sick  certificate  at  Bombay. 

Hdl^C.  Lieut.  E.  A.  Langley  to  be  adj.,  t.  Ar- 
Duthnot  permitted  to  return  to  Europe. 

Lieut.  CoL  T.  Pollock,  S2d  N.L,  permitted  to 
resign  command  of  Nagpore  subakiiary  forca 

.  Lieut.  B.  Stapylton,  7th  NJL,  permitted,  atkis 
own  request,  to  resign  service  of  Hon.  Compaaf. 

Cadet  P.  B.  Young  admitted  to  infkntry,  smk 
prom,  to  ensign. 

Jan.  %.r-'}th  N.I.  Sen.  ^is.  John  Nixon  to  be 
lieut.,  V.  Stapylton  resigned;  date  6tk  Jan.  IBM. 
.  Assist.  Surg.  H.  G.  Graham  ajw.  to  do  dirty 
under  medical  officer  in  charge  of  H.M.'s  ISIhL. 
Drags. 

Maj.  Oen*  Sir  Ardu  CampbeO,  H.M.*S  serriet 
(having  been  nominated  temposaiity  to  itsf  of 
army  <x  Fort  St.  George)  app.  to  command  soatlh 
ertk  division  of  army. 

Lieut.  CoL  R.  Armstrong,  H.M.*s  royal  nft.  Is 
have  command  of  southern  dlvisSon  uf  army  ia- 
ing  absence  of  Maj.  Oen.  CampbelL 

CoL  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  at  artOkry,  app> 
to  staff  of  Fort.St.  Qeom,  v.  l^ltb,  and  Iocib- 
mand  northern  divlsi<m  m  army. 

Lieut.  CoL  E.  Boardman,  45th  N.L,  to 
mand  Trichinopoly. 

Lieut.  CoL  J.  Brodie,  9th  N.L,  to 

VeUore,  v.  Fair  permitted  to  return  to  Eurap^ 

Lieut  CoL  W.  G.  Feane»  of  artiOcry,  to  br 

actiif 
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^nux  BTing  to  mm  ia  €ifficc  ia  ladia  ; 
iiill  io  Quoy  cues  prennt  the  necwsity 
■  voyage  to  EnglaDil,  and  our  boiMHira- 
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residence*  in  ibat  delightful  climate,  will 
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aiHUOON. 

Recent  accountt  frum  Rangoon  da- 
deplorable.  All  trade  wu  at  ■  aland,  anil 
ibe  gmtrata  waa  eiacting  all  Iw  coutd  k«I 
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Jan.U.   *t  U.Umy'ti-lmili,  Allan  klmuii, 
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Governor,  in  Cooneil  '  it  cnabM  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  gentle 
men  who  have  been  temporarily  engaged 
on  the  Medical  Establi^ment,  and  he  is 
accordingly  pleased  to  Hz  the  3 1st  Dec 
next  as  the  date  from  which  all  officiating 
assistant  surgeons  shall  cease  to  be  borne 
on  the  public  eatabUshment. 

WIDOWS   or   SU&OPKAN   SOLDI V&8. 

Somhay  Castle,  Sept,  11,  1827.— With 
reference  to  the  G.  O.  dated  25th  Jan.  last 
which  prescribes  that  widows  of  European 
soldiers  be  not  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  Xord  Clive*s  fund  on  account  of  their 
bdng  of  Indian  birth  or  parentage,  the 
Honourable  tlie  Governor  in  Council 
directs  that  it  be  understood  that  widows 
df  unmixed  native  extraction  are  not  ad- 
imssable  to  pensions  fh>m  that  institution. 

XKA  AKD  SU6A&  TO  EUROPBAN  TROOPS. 

Bombay  Castle,  Sept.  22,  1 827.  —  The 
Governor  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to 
notify,  in  reference  to.G.  O.  of  31^  May 
last,  that  the  rates  at  which  the  Commis- 
aariat  is  at  present  enabled  to  supply  the 
European  troops  with  tea  and  sugar  will 
allow  the  same  to  be  charged  to  the  men 
at  the  rate  of  eighteen  reas  the  ration 
at  Bombay,  and  nineteen  reas  at  out 
stations,  supposing  the  daily  ration  to  be 
^ausd  at  half  an  ounce  of  green  tea  and  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  sugar.  In  case  of  any 
fliictuation  in  the  prices  of  these  articles 
thie  same  will  be  announced  accordingly. 
.,  Tlie  Governor  in  Council  at  the  same 
time  notifies  that  it  is  optional  with  com* 
nqanding  officers  of  regiments  to  obtain 
those  supplies  through  the  Commissariat 
or  by  their  own  means  as  heretofore,  being 
careful,  however,  to  give  timely  notice  to 
the  Commissariat  of  any  intended  change 
in  the  mode  of  supply. 
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OFFICIATING    PAYMASTERS. 

Bombay  Castle,  Oct.  20,  1827.  —  The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  direct,  that  on  all  applications  for  per- 
mission for  officers  to  conduct  the  pay  de- 
partment of  His  Majesty's  troops,  the  regi- 
mental paymaster  or  committee  of  paymas- 
tership  on  whose  account  such  officer  is  to 
officiate,  transmit  with  the  application  a 
written  declaration  in  duplicate,  signed  in 
the  one  case  by  the  paymaster,  or  in  the 
other  by  each  of  the  officers  composing  the 
committee,  stating  that  they  hold  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  officer 
who  undertakes  to  perform  the  duties ; 
and  if  the  permission  be  granted,  a  notifi- 
cation to  that  effect  from  His  Exc.  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  the  office  of  audit 
accompanied  by  the  written  obligation 
above-mentioned,  will  be  the  military  au- 
ditor general's  authority  for  racogoiiing 


the  meting  paymaster  aAd  paaahiip  kis  al- 
lowances. 

BE€IMBNTiX    FATMASTEES. 

Bowbay  Castle,  Oct.  91,  1827. —Tlie 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  plmed 
to  announce  that  tlie-G.  O.  dated  90ik 
May  1925,  which  directs  that  no  officer 
from  whom  security  is  required  shall  be 
permitted  to  draw  his  official  allowance 
until  such  security  be  furnisbed,  is  not 
Intended  to  apply  to  king's  regimeiMal 
paymasters,  but  only  to  officers  who  re- 
ceive a  specific  salary  in  addition  to  dieir 
pay  and  allowances. 

SALARIES   OF   DEPUTT    JODGB   ADVOCATES 
GENERAL. 

Bombay  Castle,   Oct*  31,  1827. —  The 

Hon.  tlie  Governor  in  Council  is  pleated 

to  publish  for  the  information  of  the  armj 

the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 

Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  25tb 

April,  1827. 

[74  and  76.  The  additian,of  75  Rs.  per  wmun 
to  the  salaries  of  the  Deputy  Ju4ge  AdTocatw 
Genera]  advised.] 

**  82.  We  see  no  occasion  for  augment- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  Deputy  Judge  Ad- 
vocates at  your  presidency,  which  are 
already  higher  than  tliose  at  Madras,  and 
we  direct  that  the  additional  seventy-five 
rupees  a  month  be  refunded  according  to 
the  notification  made  to  you  in  our  letter 
in  this  department  dated  14th  July  1815." 

COMMISSARIAT    ARRAKGXMXinrS, 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov,  31,  1837.  *  Hie 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  having  re- 
solved to  relieve  the  Commissary  Geneol 
of  the  details  at  the  presidency  office^  aad 
to  place  him  precisely  on  the  same  footing 
wiUi  the  Assistant  Commissary  Geneiml  al 
the  presidency  as  he  stands  with  those  it 
the  other  stations  of  the  army,  is  pleased 
to  make  the  following  arrangements  in  the 
commissariat  department,  to  have  efiiKt 
from  the  first  proximo. 

The  first  assistant  attached  to  the  Surat 
division  to  be  transferred  to  the  presidency 
division. 

The  second  assistant  attached  to  the 
Cutch  subsidiary  force  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Surat  division  of  the  army  indudittg 
the  Northern  districts  of  Guxerat,  com- 
prising the  stations  of  Surat,  Broadi, 
Kaira  and  Ahmedabad. 

The  third  assistant  at  Rajcote  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  Cutch  subsidiary  force. 

The  duties  at  Rajcote  in  Kattiwar, 
which  station  belongs  to  the  Baroda  sub- 
sidiary force,  to  be  added  to  the  duties  of 
the  second  assistant  attached  to  that  force. 

The  Commissary  General  will  lose  no 
time  in  canying  the  above  arrangement 
into  effect,  reporting  to  the  Military  Board 
when  completed. 
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public  peace  is  icdnded  under  Regukdoa 
XII.  of  1837,  Sedioo  xxxi^  CUose  «ls 
sdll  it  is  bj  no  means  the  intciMion  of  the 
Governor  in  Council  that  ciiil  officers 
Aould  have  any  contnrf  orer  the  militaiy 
HtaWidnnent  bejood  that  which  may  be 
absolotrlyneceasanr ;  with  this  Tiew»  there- 
fore, the  fcrflowing  rules  hare  been  re* 
solved  on  by  Gom  uuicnt. 

1st.  No  dTi]  officer  diall  make  a  requi- 
sition for  troops  until  he  has  requested  and 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Goremment  for 
the  measure,  unless  it  be  apparent  that  the 
delay  requidle  for  that  purpose  will  prore 
detrimental  to  the  public  interests,  which 
l^e  will  then  certify  in  the  requisition,  he 
^n  also  in  that  case  immediately  report 
the  requisition  to  Government 
I  2d.  When  a  requisition  is  made  without 
the  previous  sanction  of  Government,  the 
officer  commanding  the  division  may  de- 
cline complianee  with  it,  on  charging  him- 
self with  the  responsibility. 

dd.  Requisitions  must  always  be  made 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  division  by 
4he  cfril  officer  permanently  or  tempora. 
fily  at  the  head  of  the  department. 
.  4th.  When  requisitions  are  made,  all 
the  information  of  the  service  required  to 
be  performed  must  be  given  by  the  civil 
officer  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  is 
alone  charged  with  the  duty  of  fixing  the 
force  required,  and  the  mode  of  employing 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  ser- 
vice described. 

NEW   CORPS   OF   GOLUNDAUZE. 

•  Bombay  Castle,  Nov,  30,  1827. — Tlie 
following  extract,  paragraphs  2d  and  Sd, 
of  a  letter  from  the  hon.  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, doted  the  10th  of  April  last,  is  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  the  army. 

"  Para.  2d.  We  have  bad  before  us 
paras.  67  and  68  of  your  letter  of  19tli 
Sept.  1825  and  paras.  16  and  18  of  your 
letter  dated  7th  June  1826,  and  being  of 
opinion  that  a  corps  of  Golundauze  is  re- 
quired for  the  service  of  your  presidency, 
We  authorize  you  to  raise  a  battalion  of 
Golundauze  of  eight  companies  of  the  fol- 
lowing streng^  :-~ 

i  Colonel  or  Lieut  Col.  Coromandant ; 


1    LflBMBWttCllMdl^ 
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J 
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70 
bcii^  Ae  w^aUwiwitert  «IAjw«I 
carps  of  Cfllwdlwaw  aft  MjiifcrK^ 

six  cMnpaiMes  nwedl  bf  5«ift  mh  l;f^  m^ 

nm  ine  oasts  of  iw  ihw  <Mi|Hii,  MM  Isle 
CMwrnssioMw  tMA  ^|HMIM[  %e  sm 
officers  will  cMMtiive  in  lbi«e^ 
positively  dirNt  ibNt  Ul 
corotnM8sioDs  jg^raMMi  to  £wM|MMk  ^ftotMi 

on  that  occasion  be  dccliNidl  vmU  ami  >»iUL 
Tne  new  oovnnussMMkS  ana  puMMMftMM  M^ 
to  bear  dsfte  ftom  the  day  on  ^aiMcli  iIm 
Ibrmaitionof  the  new  cor|is  tliaH  )«  fmilK 
Usbcd  to  the  amy  in  G«  IK«  wWdi  time 
IS  to  conespond  witti  the  dale  nf  the  <(WA« 
missions  to  be  iastted  to  oActtt  of  iIm 
Bengal  estriilishntnt  undier  thu  ofMMMl^ 
of  o^ers  winch  w«  hav*  intued  to  llMI 
Government;  yott  will  recei^  dnt  iNhi 
tice  from  the  Govtitior  Oenend  in  CMin» 
dl  of  the  date  irhich  they  MNty  Iav% 
6zed.** 

In  confbrmity  to  the  nrN«dhig  oirtkft 
fVom  the  hon.  Court  of  DiftctfMrs,  th«  rank 
assigned  to  the  Artillery  offictn  who  wem 
prorooM  by  the  formation  of  the  OoTun* 
dause  battalion  on  the  (Hh  of  March  18^ 
is  cancelled,  and  commissions  are  asstitned 
to  the  ArtiUery  officers  now  prt^nuMed  fWftm 
tlie  S8th  of  Sent  last,  the  date  fVom  which 
the  augmentaUon  under  the  Bengtl  «iln* 
blisbment  has  had  effi^ct 


ALLOWANCKS  TO  EZICDTIYI  INQIKIKItt. 

Bombay  CnsUe^  Dtc,  17,  IB97.— The 
hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  hM  been 
pleased  fn  the  general  department,  to  pro- 
hibit in  future  the  payment  of  the  allow* 
ance  of  Rs.  4  per  diem»  hitherto  made 
from  the  civil  department  to  InfNUtry  offi« 
ccrs  acting  as  executive  engineers  for 
superintending  the  erect  ion  or  repairing 
of  civil  huihIingA  in  addition  to  the  ollow- 
ance  autliorizod  by  H.  O.  of  tlu*  2!Hh  Juno 
1820,  for  similar  duties  in  tlio  military 
department;  unlvns  there  he  a  sepurate 
executive  engineer  for  each  department 
and  such  Infantry  ofliccr  bo  acting  fur 
both. 

CIVIL  AFI'OINTMKNTS. 

Jamcfl  I.ittlo.l  Rfq.,  to  \w  Hhcrifl*  for  fniulnn 
yoar,  Jn  sue.  to  V.  Heton,  Km|. 

JudirUil  DnjHtrtnumt, 

Dec*  84.  Mr.  Orc^or   (Irsnt  to  be  flnC  tm 
8itiftJiidgasiulcrlniliisljtt4||»of  mirni.  • 
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MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombay  Ctuth,  Nov.  S3,  1827.  — 1*<  Or.  N.L 
Lieut.  J.  Harvey  to  be  adj.,  v.  Clibboni  prom,  to 
acomp. ;  dated  19th  Oct.  1827. 

lOth  N.L  Lieut.  J.  D.  Browne  to  be  adj.,  ▼. 
Peyton  dec,  and  Lieut.  H.  Aston  to  be  qu.  mast, 
and  interp.  in  Hhfidoottanee  and  Mahratta  lan- 
guages, V.  Browne  s  both  dated  15th  Oct.  1827.— 
Ens.  T.  Jackson  to  act  as  qu.  mast,  and  interp.  in 
Hindoostanee  durbig  absence  of  Lieut.  Aston,  at 
sea  on  sick  certificate. 

Nov.  87.  —  Temporarp  AnangemeuU  eot^irmed, 
Lieut.  Col.  M.  Riddell,  7th  Madras  L.C.,  to  com- 
mand 1st  infontry  br&nide  of  Dooab  fidd  force  on 
departure  of  Lieut.  Col.  Frederick  to  Bombay.-^ 
Lieut.  CoL  S.  Whltehill  to  assume  tonporary 
cmnmand  of  Guicawar  subsid.  force,  ana  Mi^ 
Gibbon  that  of  brigade  at  Baroda,  on  departure 
of  Lieut.  CoL  Sandwith  to  presidency.— Capt.  H. 
Sandwith,  8th  N.L,  to  take  charge  of  department* 
of  assist,  adj.  gen.  and  assist,  au.  mast.  gen.j 
Guicawar  subsid.  focoe,  during  absence  of  Capt. 
Roe. 

Sth  N,I.  Eos.  W.  T.  C.  Scriven  to  be  lieut,  ▼• 
Unwin  dec.}  dated  16th  Not.  1827. 

l(Uh  N.L  Lieut.  D.  Liddeil  to  be  capt.,  and  Ens« 
T.  Jacluon  to  bie  Ueut..  in  sue.  to  Pouget  dis< 
charged  the  service  by  sentence  of  a  general  court- 
marUal }  dated  18th  Nor.  1827* 

Capt.  C.  Waddington  to  be  civil  engineer  at  pre- 
sidency. 

Lieut.  C.  W.  Grant  to  be  executive  engineer  at 
Broach  and  Kaira. 

Lieut.  T.  Turner  to  be  acting  executive  engineer 
In  Cutch  and  Kattywar,  with  aUowances  of  an 
assistant  only  until  he  has  passed  an  examination 
in  native  language. 

Nov.  29 dth  N.L  Lieut  J.  Neville  to  be  capt., 

and  Ens.  H.  C.  Morse  to  be  lieut«  in  sue.  to  New- 
ton dec ;  dated  18th  Nov.  1827. 

Lieut  G.  J.  Mant,  19th  N.L,  to  be  a  brlinde 
msAot  to  forces,  v.  Newton  dec. ;  dated  18th  Nov. 
1^. 

Lieut  G.  St  B.  Brown,  7th  N.L,  to  be  fort  a4}. 
at  Surat,  v.  Mant ;  dated  ditto. 

Dec.  1.— Lieut.  J.  W.  Gordon,  7th  N.L,  placed 
at  disposal  of  resident  of  Hyderabad. 

Cadet  Alex.  Tweedale  admitted  to  cavalry^- 
Cadet  S.  Wyatt  admitted  to  inf.,  and  prom,  to 
ensign. 

Lieut.  Athill  to  be  assistant  to  chief  engineer,  v. 
Capt  Jervis  who  resigns  tliat  appointment 

Dec.  3.^Temporari/  appointments  confirmed.  Maj- 
G.  Tweedy,  8th  r^t,  to  exercise  command  of 
brigade  at  Deesaso  long  as  command  of  Guicawar 
sunid.  force  may  devolve  upon  Lieut.  Col.  S. 
WhitehiU.— Capt  R.  H.  Gillum  to  act  as  assist 
adj.  gen.  with  Guicawar  subsid.  force,  during  ab- 
sence of  CaptLeighton  on  sick  certificate. — Lieut 
R.  McKemde,  1st  L.C.,  to  act  as  adj.  to  right  wing 
at  Kaira.— Lieut  II.  Stockley  toact  as  qu.  mast  to 
7th  N.L 

Lieut.  H.  Fawcett,  1st  L.C.,  to  act  as  brigade 
major  on  northern  districts  of  Guserat  from  date  . 
of  departure  of  Capt  Gillum  to  join  Guicawar 
subsio.  force. 

Lieut  C.  Prescott,  fith  N.L,  to  act  as  paymaster 
to  Baroda  subsid.  force  during  absence  of  Capt. 
Meldrum. 

Dec,  4.— Ens.  T.  R.  Stewart  transf.,  at  his  own 
request,  from  10th  to  Sth  N.I. 

33d  N.L  Ens.  F.  H.  Browne  to  be  lieut,  v. 
Ramsay  dec.  j  Lieut  P.  T.  French  to  be  adj.,  v. 
Ramsay  dec ;  and  Lieut.  C.  H.  Browne  to  be  act- 
ing qu.  mast,  v.  French ;  all  dated  26th  Nov.  1827. 

Dee.  5.— Lieut  the  Hon.  A.  O.  Murray,  2d  L.C., 
to  be  an  aide-de-camp  on  personal  staff  of  Com.- 
in-chief,  v.  Knox,  from  1st  Dec. 

Infantry.  Sen.  Maj.  H.  R.  Deschamps  to  be 
lieut  col.,  v.  Hickes  dec ;  dated  17th  6ct  1827. 
—Sen.  Maj.  T.  Morgan  to  be  lieut  col.,  v.  Me^ 
retired;  dated  2d  Dec.  1827. 

1th  N.L  Capt  D.Wilson  to  be  maj.,  Lieut  T.  C. 
P%rr  to  be  capt.,  and  Ens.  J.R.Hibbert  to  be  lieut, 
in  sue  to  Morgan  prom. ;  all  dat«l  2d  Dec.  1827. 

S3d  N.L  Capt  M.  E.  Bagnold  to  be  tna^.,  axMi 
LieuU  H.  Lyons  to  be  capt,  lncac.toI>eK\vnnpi& 


mom. ;  dated  17th  Oct  1827.— Ena.  T.  Stock  to  be 
lieut.,  v.  E.  P.  Ramsfiy  dec  \  Handi^QQi  Nov.  1^. 
Dtc.  8.— Cadets  W.  A.  St  Clahr  and  J.  N.  ^Lodu 
idmittsd  to  vtiBeiry,  and  prom,  to  9d-lieu&.^Mz. 
John  Rosa  admitted  an  ^eslat*  sulfr— BIr.  Edit 
Ovens  admitted  a  veterinary  aurg* 

Capt  W.  Henderson  to  be  paymaster  at  pmi- 
dency,  ▼.  DunstervHle  spp^  a^nt  ftlr  clotUhif^tlik 
army. 

Capt  G.  Moore  to  be  paymaster  in  Poona  dM- 
sion  of  army. 

Capt  J.  Ranken,  23d  N.L,  to  be  paymaster  la 
Surat  division  of  army. 

Lieut  P.  K.  HelViUek  7th  N.L,  to  be  acting 
paymaster  to  Surat  division  of  army  durhig  C^pt. 
Rimkin*s  absence  with  his  xcg!L 

Dee.  10.— 7^A  N.L  Lieut.  T.  D.  Fallon  to  be  adj., 
▼.  Parr  prom. ;  dated  ad  Dec  1827. 

eth  N.L  Lieut  C.  Richarda  to  be  adj.,  v.  Ne- 
ville prom.;  dated  18di  Nov.  1827. 

Dee,  17.'-A8sist.  Surg.  D.  FaUon  to  have  mediad 
charge  of  detachment  of  invalids  at  PanwelL  and 
to  attend  all  applications  for  melical  assistance 
from  persons  in  H.M.'s  or  H.C.'s  service  passine 
that  station. 

Temporarjf  arrangemente  confirmed,  Lieut  Col. 
G.  Litchfield,  2d  L.C.,  to  assume  temporary  com- 
mand of  Malwa  field  force  on  departure  of  Lieut 
Col.  Salter  to  join  Guicowar  subnd.  force.— Lieut 
Col.  J.Taylor,  1st  Europ.  regt,  to  command  1st  in* 
fantry  brigade  of  Dooab  fidd  fbrce  from  28th  Nov. 
— Capt  R.  W.  Gillum  to  command  in  northern 
districts  of  Guserat  on  departure  therdbom  o( 
Lieut  CoL  P.  Ddamotte  proceeding  to  presidency 
on  sick  certificate^— Capt  G.  Moor,  18th  N.L.  to 
act  as  brigade  major  at  head-quarters  of  Suiat  div. 
of  army  from  18ui  Nov.,  until  rdieved  byoAker 
nominated  to  the  duty.— Lieut  F.  Croad,  H.M.'s 
20th  F.,  to  act  as  brigade  nu^  to  field  detadmicnt 
of  Bombay  troops  serving  with  Dooab  force.^- 
Lieut  W.-Purves  to  act  as  adj.  to  9th  N.L  flrani 
27th  Nov.,  tmtil  Lieut  Shaw  may  be  relieved  flrom 
charge  of  reg^- Lieut  C.  W.  Wenn  to  act  as  ad)« 
to  18th  N.I.  from  date  of  departure  of  Lieut 
Spence  to  presidency  on  sick  certificate.— Lieut  S. 
Landon,  16th  N.L,  to  act  as  interp.  hi  HlndooP 
tanee  to  3d  N.L  until  an  officer  at  latter  may  ba 
avaiiaUe  for  the  duty.— Lieut  W.  Lang  to  act  as 
adj.,  and  Lieut.  J.  Holland  as  interp.  and  on.  mast 
to  21st  N.L  during  absence  of  Lieut  Ennis  on 
duty  at  Surat— Lieut  J.  T.  Forster,  qu.  masttof . 
marine  bat,  to  officiate  as  inteip.  to  7th  N.I.  until 
further  orders. 

DiH:,  29.— Lieut  Durantoy,  49th  Madrae  N.L, 
to  take  charge  of  European  and  native  details  at 
Belgaum ;  dated  4th  Sept 

Surg.  Jas.  Dow  to  be  garr.  surg.  of  Surat,  In' 
sue.  to  Suig.  Paton  proceeding  on  furlough.    * 

Jan.  7,  1828.— Assist  Surg.  Forest,  H.M.'s  20th 
regt,  to  have  charge  of  field  detachment  hospital 
at  Satara. 

TempoTom  arrftngelnents   confirmed:    Maj.  G. 
Tweedy,  8th  N.L,  to  assume  temporary  command 
of  Guicowar  subsid.  force.— Capt  J.  Clerk,  22d- 
N.L,  to  command  northern  dbtricts  of  Guserat 
on  departure  of  Capt.  Gillum  to  join  Guicowar 
subsid.  force.— Lieut  F.  Durack,  24th  N.L,  to  act 
as  adj.  to  five  native  companies  of  light  but.  while 
proceeding  from  Dooab  field  force  to  r^in  Poona 
div.  of  army,  and  Lieut  F.  Meldrum,    Queen's 
Royals,  to  act  as  qu.  mast  to  remaining  portion  of 
bat  on  departure  of  Lieut.  Woodbum,  from  llth 
Dec.  1827*— Lieut  J.  6.  Ramsay  to  act  as  qu. 
mast  to  4th  N.L  during  absence  of  Lieut  Tlnmi- 
bury  on  duty  at  Vingoria.— Lieut  S.  J.  Stevens  to 
act  as  adj.  to  90th  Na.  imtil  arrival  of  Lieut  Prior.  - 
—Lieut  H.  C.  Teasdale  to  act  as  adj.  to  details  of- 
25th  N.L  left  at  Sattara,  from  14th  Dec  1827. 

Retvmed  to  duty  from  Europe,  Lieut.  C.  H. 
Wells,  26th  N.L  ;  arrived  22d  Nov.— Lieut  C.  A. 
WoocUiouse,  3d  L.C.,  and  Capt  J.  Farquharson, 
9thL.C.;  arrived  4th  Dec 


MARINE  APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan.  4.— Capt  Walker  to  succeed  Capt  Hai^ 
as  capt  of  Masagon  dock,  on  his  departure  for 
England.— Capt.  Grant  to  take  charge  of  appoint-' 
nvent  after  Cant  Hardy's  departure  untO  artival  of 


1828.] 


Ii^elS^nee.^^fnmmg. 


FURLOUGHS 


I?? 


liMltlk— Avirt.  So;^ 
Ibrbe^di.— Dec  JL  LimuC. 

CaipL  8.  Lfli^  9th  N 
•uxg.  at  Sant«— Ml  Ik 

hMltlk— Lieat.  F.  C. 
T^Cnvt.  W. 
liea]tb.^~AiAt. 
Oipt.  J.  AddJCTb 
LieaLS.Sl%iit,  of 

goL  S.  WhitehOI.  Si 
roU^  tUtK.L,  Car 

Jacob,  9dGr.  N.L,  Cor  tmt««] 

7\>  Staw— Nor.  n.  Lint.  m.  G.  Kimb  3ii  3UL, 

tat  nbe  ipoptha,  Ibr  Twl'Ti     D<e-  flfc. 
JohntODy  M  M.I.*  tat  one  ym 

TDfte  Ww^iUiJj  Sb^-SCair.  jft.   Cape  T. 
LcMitan^ 
te2bKBiaBti4.tel 


Cave.  C 


MISCEIXANEOU& 
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Ontbelastdajoftiie  3CIhw 
Dec  a  ^  whim  pune,**  as  it  b 
the  Bombaypapen,  was  rm 
bullock  and  a  tatioov  wfaidi  tenmnaud 
according  to  the  Ibllowiiig  ogSdal  repotf— > 

Ragoo*s Don  Bollock 1 

Ba^jee^s....  Tattoo  Motee 2 

This  race  crealed  great  amuaemcnt,  and 
expectttioo  was  on  tiptoe  to  see  how  it 
would  turn  out : — the  bullock  was  in  high 
galloping  order,  and  came  to  the  scrplcb 
UxikiBg  very  like  a  winner.  The  tattoo 
was  of  the  true  fighting  cast,  widi  short 
hair  and  long  teeth,  and  hb  tail  in  notches. 
At  starting  the  bullock  made  a  jump  for 
the  lead,  and  by  just  grasing  the  tattoo's 
side  with  fab  horn«  somewhat  accelerated 
his  pace;  but  the  bullock  galloped  in  high 
styles  hb  tail  pioring  of  great  assistance  to 
the  rider  of  die  tattoo,  who  knowin^y 
BTslled  himself  of  it  for  some  yards ;  then 
disdaining  any  further  aid,  he  dropped  the 
buUodL*«  tail,  and  won  by  a  head. 

ME.    U^raiVSTOVK's   STATCK. 

l!1ie  sub^cripUon  to  the  statue  of  the 
Hdh.  Mr.  Elphinstooe  to  be  erected  in 
Bombay,  and  to  the  service  of  plate  to 
be  presented 'to  him  in  England,  amounted 
on  tlie  ISth  Jan.  to  81,000  rupees. 

FETK  AT   PA  SELL   HOUSE. 

Tuesday  last  being  New  Year's  Day, 
the  Hon.  the  Governor  entertained  the 
society  of  thb  settlement  at  Parell  House. 
Ttiefiu  was  on  the  usual  scale,  but  the 
attendance  of  ladies  was  less  numerous 
than  on  some  former  occasions.  This  may 
be  ascribed  in  a  grest  measure  to  the  ab- 
sence of  many  families  on  little  tours,  to 
which  the  present  coolness  of  the  weather 
and  relaxation  from  business  particularly 
invite  them.  .There  was,  however,  at  Go- 
veroment  House,  a  very  large  assemblago 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  strvhet^  the  m«r- 


ihnDts»  the  bar»&c.     The  Hon.  the  Chief 
Jmafkx,  with  Ln^  West,  md  Hb  Exc. 

thff   ConinPtMn  kr-m-cfaief,    were  likewise 
p.-fKct.— Amf.  Ci}w%  Jm,  5. 


SKirriNG. 


im 


Onr.IX  G^wnr,  Qttkk,  from  Liverpool  $ 
JmmMii»  BOurdilcr,  from  Loodon.— Idb  fiilfa, 
Lamtlr.  from  China.— 16.  Brttannkh FarTU»fram 
Loadaa;  and  "Lnrd  Outiereaf^t  Hogg,  fkom  China. 
—13.  Mkm  Dmnneimun,  White^  from  Chins;  sad 
Omiam,  Cnnr,  from  Buaotah.— 8f^  Duktof  BM> 
firi,  Faaam,  from  Mucst.  and  MoMtta,  M'Der> 
from  Boshire.— M.  VEveNne,  Aut)c«maw 
Eart  KetHet  Smith,  from  Cal* 
Aaia  FeHM,  Jdlkoe,  from  Calcutts.— 
J«M.2.  PHnetat  tf  Wdlea,  Bradford,  from  Cal- 
Anne,  ADen,  from  China.— 4.  Lm^m 
Lcwk,  from  ChhMu—lS.  Gredao.  ADsl,' 


Departuret, 

Dee.  VJ.  €ktod  Stteeeat,  Durant,  and  Hmmak, 
Xartzn,  both  foe  Chhia.-- 19.  American  hrlf 
Ro^er,  Cbapman,  for  Muscat.  — 8S.  M«tlvinm, 
Mnmy,  for  London.— S9.  Virrinia,  CaroaTant, 
for  Hatahar,  Bourbon,  and  ManeiUea.— Joa.  1. 
Ceiaiomia,  Whyte,  for  ChbiS.— 3.  Bark  MaMmm» 
VDeraiott,  for  Madras.— 4.  Skylark,  Symes,  fior 
Cefkm^S'  Reemrerift  Chapman,  for  LoDdoo.—lS. 
9t.  Darid,  Ridiar^on,  for  London.— 16.  Cum- 
Blyth,  for  London. 


BIRTHS. 

Dee.  3.  At  Gwalior,  the  lady  of  Mi^  Joalsh 
Stewart,  political  retident*  of  a  daughter. 

ft.  AC  Rutna^Mrry,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  McGll« 
Urrsy,  executire  entjtnnft  of  the  Southern  Con- 


I,  of  a  dauf^ter. 
Jen.  3.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  Moreaby*  deputy  ma- 
rine storekeeper,  of  a  Km. 
6.  At  Matooogfaa,  Mis.  Ardier,  of  s  daughter. 


MARRIIGES. 

Dee.  18.  Mr.  R.  Kfaig,  to  Miss  E.  Bird. 

22.  At  St.  Thoroaars  Church,  Mr.G.  B.  Smith. 
head  clerk  in  the  adjutant  Kenoal's  office,  to  MiM 
B.Tynda]L 

Jan.  1.  Mr.  H.  Creuleman,  Marshal  Bombay 
Gacd,  to  MiM  C.  Johnson. 


nXATHS. 

Noe.iS.  At  Afseerourh,  Lieut.  E.  P.  Ramsay, 
a«U.  of  the  23d  N.L 

27.  At  Nusseersbad,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Drummond, 
19tn  Bombay  N.I.,  a^  21,  fourth  son  of  Admi- 
ral and  Lady  Charlotte  Drummond,  of  M^gioch 
Castle,  Perttishire. 

—  Drowned  off  the  doast  of  Bancoote,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  wife  of  R.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Bombay  N.I. — also 
their  infant  child. 

Dee.  5.  Ot  tenet,  Mr.  James  Grant,  free  mariner, 
aged  15. 

a  Colin  Chas.  Forbes,  third  son  of  Colin  Robert- 
son, Esq.,  of  York  Place,  London,  In  his  22d  year. 

—  Mr.  G.  Bllton,  mechanist,  of  the  new  mhit, 
aged  26. 

9.  In  the  fort,  C.  J.  J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

Jon.  5.  Catherine,  wife  of  Mr.  Conductor  II.  F. 
Dilly,  of  the  dep6t  of  instractkui  at  Matoongha, 
aged  86. 


Vniaitg« 


AmMmlsii 


nrATHR. 

Oct.  14.  Ileraplet  Ter  Gabriel.  Esq.. 
mcrchniit  of  this  Island,  and  iW.  .    .. 

1ft.  Mrs.  Ileylin.  wiAi  of  Mr.  Ilmry  llvylln. 
agniil.  . ^ 

Nor.  3.  Clu«  Praaffi,  wifti  of  K.  T.  f>nwnil| 
Esq.,  of  Kwttagur»  MiUt.  lum.  of  llitf  IliCr 
service. 

5P 


dSf  Asiatk  IfUeUigAic€.r'^fieapat€>^Mal^^  fe.  UtPlfB» 


SXIZUKK    OP  THK   CARIMOM8. 

A  considetBble'  .'«enMtioh-  appears  to 
have  been  excited  here  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Rajah  Muda  of  Rhio,  who,  in  con- 
jtinction  with  the  Dutch  ResMent  of  that 
lettlement,  but  oateosibly  on  his  own  ac. 
eotint,  has  taken  forcible  possessbn  of  the 
Carimons,  by  an  armament,  in  which  was 
an  European  detotebment,  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Major  £lout>  the  said  resident. 

MARRIAGE. 

Oef.  9.  John  PatuUo,  Esq.,  of  the  civU  service, 
to  Harriet,  ekltst  dao^ter  of  Dr.  Jas.  Hare,  late 
of  Calcutta. 


On  tlie  Ist  Nov.  a  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  this  settlement  was 
held  at  the  Court  House,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Governor's  communication 
that  the  existence  of  the  Orphan  Chamber 
is  in  opposition  to  that  clause  of  the  char- 
ter of  justice,  which  provides  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  estates  of  persons  dying 
intestate.  It  appeared  that  its  dissolution 
would  be  attended  with  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  to 
caXl  in  the  bonds  held  under  the  Cham- 
ber for  money  lent  out,  would  be  at- 
tended with  much  delay  and  trouble,  or 
with  utter  ruin  to  many  industrious 
individuals.  Independent  of  this,  the 
great  utility  of  the  Chamber  was  brought 
to  view,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Chamber  served  as  a  sort  of  bank  to  the 
inhabitants  in  general ;  that  the  surplus 
money  of  the  Chamber,  (until  the  late 
plundering  of  it  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment) had  been  applied  to  useful  public 
purposes,  viz.  supporting  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  feeding  the 
poor;  repairing  the  roads;  supporting 
schools,  &c. ;  and  that  the  surplus  fund 
might  again  be  applied  to  similar  pur. 
poses  when  it  became  any  way  sufficient. 
Upon  such  and  other  grounds  it  was  una- 
nimously resolved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Go- 
vernor, to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Cham- 
ber, to  have  it  formed  into  a  body  politic, 
independent  of  the  Court,  with  the  same 
privileges  as  hitherto  enjoyed,  but  under 
certain  alterations  and  regulations  which 
would  tend  to  its  improvement. 


DKAVH8. 

Decta.  At  Macao,  Sir  Wm.  Eraser,  Bart,  pre« 
ifitaa  of  ^  Select  Qjmxnittee  of  the  HoQ.  e!«^ 
^InUa  Odnqpny^  estalttialtt^ 


J.  O.  Bib, 

service.  In  his  SOth  year, 
loodEiUis,  2&th  DragoaBftr 


«of 


ladUimr 
slate  Co* 


STATC   dT  JATA. 

BatKyian.  papers  and' letters  !«  the  be- 
ginning of  Jaoii^ry,  contain'  dlHindaqi^ 
proofs  that  the  ihsurrectioa.is  nuh^.M^^ 
tended  than  disiinislied ;  alUiotigfa  «oine 
of  the  Pai^rangi  bad  aubxpUted,.  JE>iqi6 
Negoro  is  at  the  heMJ  of  a  conaidefabh 
force,  and  moves  about  wMi  little  moles- 
tation from  the  Dutch  troops.  The  rein- 
forcements from  the  Netherlands  had  not 
arrived. 

The  old  Sultan  of  Djocjokarta,  who  was 
restored  by  the  Netherlands  Government 
in  1826,  died  on  the  2d  of  January.  In 
consequence  of  his  decease,  the  young 
Sultan  has  been  placed  imder  the  guar- 
dianship of  Pangerang  Mangko  Kosoemo. 

DUTIES  AND  COMMBaCIAL   REGULATIONS. 

Amiterdantf  April  22. — The  king  of  the 
Netheirlandfl  has  declared  the  port  of 
Rhio  to  be  a  free  port  afler  the  Ist  of 
January  1829y  for  the  importation  and  ex- 
porta^n  of  all  goods,  free  from  tolls, 
dutiaty  &C.  They  are  to  be  declared  un- 
der the  form  of  a  bill  of  lading  eicepting 
only  munitions  of  war,  whicn  are  to  be 
lift  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dutch  governor 
and  council  of  the  port. 

BnuselSf  May  17. — By  a  decree  of  hb 
Majesty,  dated  April  25,  the  export  duties 
on  coffee  in  our  East- India  possessions 
will  be  henceforth  levied  as  follows:— 
Exported  by  national  ships  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, 2  florins  per  picol ;  by  national 
ships  from  foreign  ports,  ^florins 50 cents, 
p^  picol.  By  foreign  ships  for  ports  of 
the  Netherlands,  4  florins  per  picol ;  by 
foreign  ships  for  foreign  ports,  5  florins. 

These  regulations  are  to  take  effect  in  the 
several  ports  of  our  East- India  colonies 
15  days  after  their  publication.  Foreign 
vessels  clearing  out  for  one  of  the  ports  of 
the  Netherlands  are  to  pay,  besides  the 
duty  of  4  florins,  the  suiplus  of  one  florin 
per  picol,  which  Airplus  will  be  repaid  as 
soon  as  the  cargo  is  discharged  in  one  of 
the  ports  of  the  Netherlands. 


DEATH. 

Oct.  2.  At  Batavia,  Gavorke  Manvk,  Esq.,  an 
Armenian  meffhant.  of  Uiat  place,  i^ed  60. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALE& 


BIRTHS. 


Sa^,  12.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hauoran,  of  a  dinif  uer. 

28.  -At-Dobpokl,  the  ladyrof  IX  Ramsay*  Esq., 
.of  a  dai^iff. 

Oti,%,  At  Sydney,  Mxi.  DitnoMDAlh  ^«soii. 

83.  At 


mmtf 


iie  JBiUL  Miof  tg. 


9S& 


.  Mx.  Peaningtoo,  ftnrmerly  superintcD- 
•tBoitJStephens. 


SemL  90l  At  Sfdaef . 

of  thellM^ 

89.  InSuttoQ 
Atidnaon*  Esq.,  J.  P.  «f 
Wartaw.       ^^^^ 

C^teoiaL-Offia^  and  MB  of 
FboC,to  Soph^  ddot  ' 
Mnlf  ffdnn  SRiore> 
r&  At  9jdaqr»  Mi^ 


fHaurtttu^^ 


'  liS.  At  Sytoer,   Hr. 
CMtk,  to  Wh  Diua,  ■ 


Pitti 


BIftTHS. 

It.  The  lady  of  W.  S.  Saunden,  Esq,,  of 


Otf^n.  At  Bourbon,  the  wife  of  Capt.  H.  W. 
of  the  gnb  bark  8hah  Bt^ramgote,  of  a 


Cape  of  ®ooIi  ?l;o])e« 


DEATH. 


r.Sl*  AtSy<fa^» 


Dee.  17*  At  Gnham's  Town,  J.  M.  Camcroii. 
,  Capt.  IB  H.M.'s  »th  Foot,  aged4S. 


INDIAN  SECURITIES 

CakuOa,  Jim.  11,  I8S8. 


a.X5dL 
0  «INk. 


Biiy.3R>>Aa. 

Prem.  86  0  BwnitfaMe  Loaa<  i 
Dfac.     0    3  Ffveperct.LaBB 
Frepb  •   3  Nev^perc 

Rataof  _ 

Onl^oodon,  6  moothr  dght«— Id  tey  la. 

AftMadcw.  WdOTiTditlowM  to  flf  Sicca  Rnpeca 

per  100  Madias  ftmeo. 
Ob  Bontay.  iliftn.  Tt  film  BBpfcr  prr  iQj  1 


.A 


Shares— Prem^-to  buy  5i3M^-(o  scO  j^lilL 


Madras,  Jan.  16,  1828. 

GovcnBBCDt  fiaiiiritiea. 
Six  per  cent.  Bengtf  BemiUable  Loaa. 
At  the  Bate  of  SobMiiptioB,  «Es.  390 

MatealU.  per335Sa.Ba.   

^jAtA^j^jRwailiiig  annoa^ M 


AND  EXCHANGES. 

Fiveper  ccbL  Bengal  Unremittable  Loan. 

IDiM 


At  the  Bate  of  Sabicrlptian,  He.  350 

SSa.IU.  


J^iSa.  Ba. 


Ba.  per  335 
At  the  Bate  pievulhic  among  Merchants 
and  Broken  fai  buyn^  andMling  Pub- 
lic Securities,  vis.  106i  MadnsRi.  per 
U«Sa.Ra. 1  Disc 


Bombay,  Jaru   12,   1828. 

A  Fire  per  cent.  Loanopoi. 

Exdiange. 

Ob  London,  at  6  months'  sight.  Is.  8id.  pa  Rupee. 
Ob  Calcutta,  at  30  dajT  sight,  106  Bom.  Rs.  per 

luO  Sicca  lll^peeft. 
Ob  Madia^  atSOdayif  si^t,  100  Bom.  Rs.  per  100 

CaniOH^  Dec  4^  1827. 

EscfaaBge  on  England,  sixTnonths,  4t.to4|.8d. 

Ditto  OB  Bannl,  30days,  MOtoSOi. 

DittDOB  Bombay,  30  days,  il0io8U» 
Syaee  Silw,  prem.  per  cent.  3s>  M. 


DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


Eatt'India  House,  28/A  1%,  1828. 
A  Special  General  Court  of  Proprie- 
of  East.  India  Stock  was  held  for 
tbe  purpose  of  laying  before  the  pro. 
prietors,  for  their  approbation,  a  resolution 
of  tbe  Cotut  of  Directors  of  the  2d  of 
April  last,  granting  to  Major  George 
Cunninghame,  of  the  Bengal  retired  list, 
BO  allowance  of  2001.  per  annum,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  present  pay  and  allowance  of 
1901.  per  annum,  on  the  grounds  therein 


(Owing  to  the  late  period  of  tbe  month, 
we  must  reserve  a  full  report  of  tbe  debate 
for  our  next  number.) 

Tbe  Chairman  (W.  Astell,  Esq.)  baTing 
-sialtd  the  purpose  for  which  the  Court 
had  been  summoned»  the  resolution  of  the 
Coott  of  Directors  was  read,  from  whicb 
J°^>iBgwwrii  tM  u>  1S16|  Mi^r  (tben 


Captain)  Cunninghame  had  greatly  signa- 
lised himself  in  quelling  a  dangerous  mu« 
tiny  at  Barcilly.  In  the  courM  of  an  ac* 
tion  witli  the  insurgents,  his  horse  was 
shot  under  him«  and  be  M\  on  the  liill  of 
bis  svk-ord,  by  whicb  1m  was  sev«r«ly 
wounded.  lie  tlien  proceeded  to  ••*»  for 
the  bcucfit  of  bis  licahh«  and  rvtunied  to 
India  in  1818;  but  his  health  still  conti* 
nuing  in  a  bad  statc^  ho  was  i>bliged  atfBin 
to  go  to  sea.  lu  1819  he  arriveil  in  Kng- 
land,  and  in  182:2  lie  n^pnMk4>nt«d  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  the  slate  of  iHMlily  suf- 
fering under  which  be  laboured.  And  al- 
luded also  to  the  l)kctth«i  hv  had  lost  his 
private  property  by  tbB  lkilur«  of  a  house 
of  acency.  in  jAnunry.  lH)l.'t.  h«  was 
pemntttHl  to  rellr«  on  his  half^uay  a^ 
173K  7s.  (id.  per  annum.  A  peuMan 
too),  wn  tttbiiqiiNiiUy  granted  to 
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gatts  of*  the  <»t^  dock*  mit  iM4n|^  ntO- 
dently  large  to'adifift  them. 

Mr.  Gahagan  made  some  observations 
in  regard  to  ceitaio  papers  relative  to  the 


and  an  addition  of  ^ti  Was  afterwards 
made  to  that  pension.  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors now  recommend  an  addiiional  pen- 
sion of  2001.  per  annum^  qn.  tlie  grounds 

of  the  important  services  rendered  by  Msjor     insolvency  of  Mr.  Rn^etts,  of  Madras 
Cunningbame  at    Bareilly,  in  1816,  and  '** 

.die  injury  which  he  had  reciivod  at  that 
.critical  period,  by  which  his  health  had 
bean  greatly  impaired. 


The  CkairmaH  then  moved,  '<  That  the 
■  Court  approve  of  the  said  resolution,  sub- 
ject to  the  ooiifirmation  of  another  General 
Court."  .  . 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Captain  Max. 
field,  Mr.  Trant,  Mr.  Rigby,  Mr,  Gaiia- 
gan,  and  General  Hmrnton^  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

The  C/iahmnn  then  informed  the  Court, 
that  it  was  made  further  special,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  the  proprietors 
Ae  drau^t  of  a  bill  now  before  Parlia> 
ment,  entitled,  **  A  bill  to  consolidate 
and  amend  several  acts  for  the  further 
improvement  of  the  port  of  London,  by 
making  docks  and  other  works  at  Black- 
wall,  for  the  accommodation  of  i^ast- India 
shipping.** 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Rigby, 

The  Chaimum  said,  that  this  bill  was 
brought  in  by  the  East- India  Dock  Com- 
jpany,  in  consequence  of  the  compulsory 
clauses  in  the  old  bill  having  expired.  By 
these  clauses  the  Company  were  bound  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  to  send  their 
ships  to  the  East-India  docks,  but  that 
obligation  being  at  an  end,  they  might 
now  send  their  ships  where  they  pleased, 
with  the  exception  of  their  large  China 
ships,  whidi  could  go  no  where  else,  the 


iTie  Vhttimum  acquainted  the  Cowt, 
that  the.  Court  of  Directors  had  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty,  in  reference  to  the  proceeditigs 
which  had  taken  place  in  'the  Court  ef 
King's  Bench  against  certain  parties  ~t6 
lay  before  the  proprietors  the  whole  of  the 
papers  relative  to  the  case  of  Mr.  E.  D. 
Bach,  and  also  to  the  case  of  Cadet 
Bailey,  of  the  Madras  service,  who  had 
been  recalled,  as  his  appointment  appeared 
to  have  been  improperly  obtained. 

Captain  Prescoii  said,  he  had  only  to  re- 
quest that  the  proprietors  would  examine 
those  papers ;  and  if  they  found  any  cause 
to  blame  his  conduct,  he  did  not  wish  to 
cloak  himself  from  their  censure,  because 
he  sat  behind  tl»e  bar.  (Hear  f)  He  had 
been,  in  the  first  place,  tried  by  a  jury  of 
bis  country,  and  honourably  acquitted ; 
but  unless  his  acquittal  came  also  from  the 
proprietors,  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  his 
seat.     {Heart) 

A  conversation  ensued,  in  whidi  tiie 
Hon.  H.  Lindsay,  Capt.  Prescott,  and 
Mr.  Carruthers  took  part ;  after  which, 

The  Hon.  JJ.  Lindsay  moved  that  all  the 
papers  which  had  been  laid  before  theCoort, 
on  the  subject  of  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Bach,  and  of  Cadet  Bailey,  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  proprietors. 

The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by 
Captain  Prescott,  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Court  adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT.  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  grand 

HOUSE  OP  COMMONS,  May  16.  juries  and  from  all  juries  by  which  Chxis- 

Real  Property  in  7mtti.-Mr.  Fergusson  ^^  "T^  *^  ^.^  for  ca^tal  offences. 

brought  in  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend  the  The  chiuse  wbidi  enacted  this  bad  been 

law  respecting  real  property  belonirins  to  I**«f«^  *|«"'"»f  ^^.  (M»^- Hume  s)  wishes, 


respecting  real  property  belonging 
British  subjects  and  others  within  the  ju- 
risdiction o?  Ills  Majesty's  Courts  in  India, 
and  the  liability  of  such  property  as  assets 
(in  the  hands  of  executors  and  adminis- 


and  against  the  wishes  of  many  persons  of 
authority  who  possessed  local  knowledge 
of  India,  and  were  acquainted  with  Indian 
affairs.     He  did  hope  that  the  disabilities 


trators)  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  «>mphuned  of  by  the  peUtron^s  would  be 
deceased  persons  ;  which  was  read  a  first  "If ™®^^'  ^  "*  i"!f«  ^.  ?»«e  7'^^ 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  r«id  a  second  ^fl  "fff^d,  as  weU  as  with  a  view  to 
time  on  the  2d  June.  raising  the  native  population  in  the  scale  of 

moral  and  social  excellence. 

^^^  ^^*  Lord  Mhle^  did  not^  oppose  the  prayer 

Trial  by  Jury  in  India.-^'Mr,  Hutne     of  the  petitioners.     The  president  of  the 

presented  a  petition  from  the  Native  Par-     Board  of  Control  vrished  to   prooeed  in 

sees,  Hindoos,  and  Mahooiedans,  at  Bom-     such  measures  cautiooaiy  and  with  delibe. 

>  bay,  expressing. theit  ginlAtode  Cot  thftbWV    xsddoo.    The  gricvanoe  complained  of  was 

which  two  ye&Tft  agp  f^^«  ^^i^^^tn  ^^  ^1^^     aertaniifi)  ^patet  ^^^tedoaBi  Usaja  at  any 

liiU  cast  a  stigiia  on  \b«in,  b^  et^cuii^       ^Vi, Tr^d  «w«^«^  'B^  v*^>««^^ 
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teraf  die  «et»  So  whicfa  (be  petitioniiffa 
belmigHL 

The  paiitifln  wqb  ordeied  to  be  printed. 
An  asihcu  ..-iir  period  of  die  ereninj^, 
Mr.fiiiM,.  ::  .ed  rbr  a  copv  of  the  r«<$u. 
UtiowtiBtheve  been  adopted  bv  the  Su- 
peme  Courtv  u  the  several  pranuenetes 
M  Lidiav  ae  to  mdTea  serving  on  juries 
onder  die  Tlh  ut*  Geo.  IV.  cap.  37.  He 
pRfreed  hii  modon  bj  repeating  imwc  of 
tbe  nhiHiiiuou  be  made  on  presenting  the 
abovementioned  petxtian.  He  diso  reeii 
a  pwgp  tram  cbe  presenimeiu  of  the 
gnnd  jury  of  Calcutta  in  September  last, 
ixwnting  out  die  evils  resulting  trom  die 
aduaion  of  ±e  natives  from  grand  juries 
for  whicfa  diey  were  adequateiv  dtttu  by 
their  respectabilitv  and  acquirements.  The 
Hon.  Gentleman  urged  the  importance  of 
an  early  attention  on  the  part  \3£  govern- 
Bent  to  this  subject,  ind  repeated  hfs  wish 
thart  juries  were  introduced  into  Inoia  in 
dvil  cases.  He  was  sorry  to  learn  tbat  the 
present  Qiief  Justice  of  Calcutta  cid  not 
Tcceive  all  tliat  attention  and  approbation 
which  should  belong  to  his  sation.  Inhere 
was.  he  understood*  a  great  variance  exist- 
ing between  me  Giief  Justice  and  the  in- 
babitania,  for  many  reasons.  It  might  be 
possible,  he  thought,  that  the  damages  in 
civil  oases  would  be  better  asse?>bed"  bv  a 
jury,  as  so  much  success  had  attended  their 
iDtraducdon  in  criminal  cases. 

^  Lord  AAUjf  declined  entering  into  the 
diflcusiioo  of  the  question  opened  by  Mr. 
Hume.  The  only  regulation  yet  received 
were  those  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Bengal.  They  were  now  waiting  to  be 
laid  before  his  ^lajesty,  as  they  would  lu^t 
be  put  in  force  till  they  were  returniti 
with  the  approbation  of  the  king  in 
council. 

Mr.  T.  P.  CoHHenay  said  that  the  ca- 
pacity  to  serve  did  not  imply  the  right  to 
be  summoned. 

^r.  C.  W.  iPynn  acknowledged  that  he 
bad  at  one  time  considered  it  desirable 
that  the  natives  should  be  allowed  to  serve 
on  grand  juries ;  but  he  had  altered  his 
opinion  when  he  reflected  what  very  differ- 
ent ideas  prevailed  among  them — for  ex- 
ample, as  to  tlie  rights  of  a  master  over 
his  servants.  He  diought  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  let  the  experiment  take 
hs'conrse  for  allowing  them  to  serve  on 
petit  juries.  It  would  be  easier  and  safer 
to  extend  the  privilege  hereafter,  than  to 
risk  it  entirely  without  experience. 

Mr.  Ferguston  vouched  for  the  honor  of 
the  natives,  who  were  perfectly  worthy  of 
being  intrusted  with  the  functions  of  grand 
Jurors. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
Intolventi  in  /ndta^— Mr.   fFynn  gave 
DoCioe,  that  on  the  Sd  of  June  he  would 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend 
the  iatolwmat  laws  lo  India. 
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At  iS  subaeqwwic  part  of  the  evenADg^ 

Mr.  /ftemtf  moved  tor  a  return  of  tfaeuuw^ 
ber  Qi  jtsrsons  v.H)iirined  for  dtbt  in  the  dif^ 
ierent  ;j:aoIs  of  the  ^veral   pr%:sideui:iei(  otT 
India,  in  the  yean>  li^^iftj  and  li>:J7,  or  io. 
either;  tugetlivr    i^ith  ;i  staivmeut  \^  Uft^ 
number  ot  yeani  <aiih  debtor  haa  bieeu  iu 
couiiueiueut,  die  auiount  of  tlie  debt  ft>r 
whicfa  he  Is  coudcied,  ^id  wbvtber  at  tlio 
suit  of  ^veninieuc  or  xa  individual.    'Itie 
hou.  nieiulier  entered  into  a  long  detail  re- 
specting the  harusitip»  su  tiered  by  debtora 
in    India,  dtid   couipiaiiicd   diac   the    latk: 
Fre^deut  of   lue    Uu^d  \j(  Coatiol  haul 
not  yet  brought  tbrwai-d  ^uiy   uicd»ure  fb& 
their  relief. 

Mr.  iVunti  wa:i  <iii priced  that  the  hou, 
genileiuuu  hau  uoi  iieaid  hiiu  i^ive  iu>uce 
of  bis  iiiteiitiou  to  iuo»e  tiof  1(mv«  u>  biiii^ 
in  a  bill  sHi  dii^  \vts  Mibjc«,'(.  L'h«f  iuca»uie 
hud  beeu  Jciuyed  m>iik»  uii»<  by  the  >uw- 
ce^sive  •ieA{^»  of'  die  c«ko  •<*.>&  Chief' Ju»uu» 
0(  CalcuCt:*.  llv  <to»Ulvd  uw  huunc  ihot 
no  cxertious  Iiad  inxi  *ai«.iii^  smi  iiia  p«uc. 
When  litfi  bill  'va^  bv*f'vie  ibv'  .'KHiavS  A 
would  be  M-vu  ibcU  it  vkou'd  ^t\v  ivUvX  Ua 
a  coitsideiablc  vx^eut. 

Mr.  Huti^  had    ik»i  bcaid    ihv'    tH»uv<* 
HeMasa»\!ou»  for  the  ivtuniA  ttoivktih. 
standi ng»  in    order   ih.-it  the  h^u\c   uugriL 
kuow  ihc  extent  b>f  the  c^ii. 

Mr.     ^Vir-:;teJU»!/M    l\V\UI>l*>VlKk\l    hhh    h\»iU 

fHvnd  to  %«ithdiaM  hi«  iiiol(\»i>,   4ud  lv*k^v 
the  ixMtlirr  III  iSc  liaii^U  \*l'  ^s»\vii>.ii-,'ut 

Mr.    ^S•.'W"'t   iv\Vii»uivi»*lvJ    i^v     hv*». 
rnvni^cr.  i>ii  the  cvi»iiM>.  U*  \  .J^hi  lu  w 
F%nir  i>r  H«\'  ^«mi«  *^y\  (*«-*  m.«^  «u»^'   v^'  « 
deputation  (i|>|H*tiit^t  \\*  t'\4iii'ii^>  iN««  ^^A 
V*'  CaK'ult!*.       ri»»'y  *>riv  !«^s\>»i»|*«i»i«sr  V\ 
the  i^hivrjustiW'.     'thp    ««-viu'  «»!'  ii>tiv^« 
tlicy  iK'hdd  »ui|ka«M(Hl  v«vi)   |h»hv*  \*i  (K' 
scriptiiM).      rhriv   ««i'iv    ii|»m -tid*    «•!    lA^ 
persons  couAniHl.  nijiity  «•!'  %«ht>it«  h^d  Ihvu 
there  niorv   than  tWnlvHsn  ]kl^4l«.  nud   H*% 
debts  not  I'sivrding  twvlvo  «hiU(ii)}«  kM- 
ling,     lie  trusted   thi^   if)hiti««  %iiMdd  )*e 
prodiicrd.     'llii^y  oiighl   lo  hii\i»  |h4«ii  i>ii 
thotsble  of  the  luMmr  Kui)!  In'tott*  i«iiw.  If 
the   Htithuritiot    in   India  hud  dohr   tiwU 
duty ;  and  if  lliey  did  n(»t  allriid  In  lli«« 
instruction.1  sent   fioni   lhi«  rniuili-Y,  lliry 
ought  to  be  mado  to  do  it.      An  In  llii*  i«« 
tension  of  the  bankrupt    Inw>i.  ho  would 
appeal  to  the  right  lion,  and  loninni  u««ii 
tlcman  (Sir  J.  Miu*klnt(HlO,  wlm  hiiii  nnI 
on  the  bench  of  lloinlNiy,  wlici|h«*r   llioii* 
was  not  an  immense  wnNto  of  pnip(«riy  in 
the  estates  of  those  whodiml  hiMdveiii,  or 
became  no  during  their  lift'. 

S'lrJameJi  Mackintoth  ninld  Mali',  that 
though  his  (/Imervation  had  not  Ih'I'u  car- 
ried to  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  llie  lion, 
gentleman,  at  a  much  more  mr nt  pvriofi 
be  had  seen  enough  to  say,  tliat  the  evils 
of  the  system  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
India  were  very  great,  and  moat  grievously 
oppressive.  From  what  he  had  seen,  he 
vias  \ioan&  U»  w^  ^QoaX  ^ox  viA  «ni^' 
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nitet  iojiistice  cnwed  from  the  •cranibles 
which  took  place  on  occasions  of  the  bank- 
ru|itcy  or  intiolvency  of  the  great  bouses 
of  trade.  He  had  felt  ▼ery  painfblly  that 
widows  and  orphans — those  who  were  ab- 
sent, and  those  who  were  utterly  defence- 
less— were  generally  deprived  of  all  chance 
of  receiving  their  proportion  of  the  estate ; 
while  those  who  were  on  the  spot,  and 
shewed  that  vigilance,  for  which  he  did 
not  blanne  them,  which  naturally  belonged 
to  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  were 
alone  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  inte- 
rests. The  consequence  was,  that  ruin 
and  distress  fell  on  those  who  deserved  it 
the  least,  and  on  vdiom  it  operated  the 
most  severely.  He  would  not  pretend  to 
give  an  answer  to  tlie  question  put  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  without  much  more 
reflection  than  he  could  then  bestow  on  it ; 
but  as  to  the  fact,  lie  would  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  tlie  existing  system  of  law  was 
a  great  evil,  lliere  was  a  want  of  equity 
in  tlie  distribution  of  the  effects  of  the  in- 
solvent,  to  which  he  could  himself  bear 
witness. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

JExpentet  of  Ike  Courts  in  India, — Mr. 
Sufme  then  moved  for  an  account  of  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  received  by  the 
officers  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Fort 
William,  Port  St.  Georee^  Bombay,  and 
Pdnce  of  Wales's  Island,  in  the  form  of 
an  averaee  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
distinguisbiug  the  amount  of  salaries  from 
that  of  fees.  The  Hon.  Member  referred 
to  the  representation  made  by  tlie  grand 
jury  of  Calcutta  on  the  subject  of  the  fees 
in  Uie  Supreme  Court,  and  to  tlie  addreas 
of  the  Chief  Justice ;  and  he  animadverted 
upon  the  exorbitancy  of  the  fees  received 
by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  which 
made  their  receipts,  he  believed,  greater 
than  those  of  tlie  judges.  As  these  per* 
sonages  had  declined  interfering,  he 
thought  that  this  government  should  in- 
terfere. 

Lord  Addty  said  that  the  courts  of 
India  only  announced  from  time  to  time 
such  variation  in  fees  as  were  agreed  up- 
on ;  and,  consequently,  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman's motion  from  the  documents  that 
were  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Ferg%isson  could  not  agree  with  tlie 
Hon.  Gentleman,  because,  so  far  from 
there  being  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  fees 
during  the  last  27  years,  they  had, 
in  many  instances,  diminished.  {Hear, 
hear  I)  Ho,  therefore,  thought  that  the 
grand  jury  had  not  had  so  much  right  to 
complain  as  the  Hon.  Member  for  Aber. 
deen  seemed  to  have  supposed.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  the  case  that  officers  received 
more  than  they  did  formerly  ;  but  this 
■«nM«'  fracnan  ineaease  in  the  business  of 
4^  codrt,  and-  not  from  any  additional 


charge  tliat  vraa  made  «o  4hat  bual'nev. 
{Jfeafffiearf) 

Mr.  Bume  observed,  that  he  did  not  set 
why,  the  business  of  the  courts  having  in- 
creased, the  officers  sliould  be  entitled  to 
an  increase  of  salary  in  consequence,  which 
had  never  been  calculated  upon  in  tfie  fint 
instance. 

Mr.  Trarit  thoug!it  that  the  subject  was 
an  important  one,  and  perfectly  agreed 
in  the  propriety  of  tlie  Hon.  Gentleman's 
motion. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  THE    BRITISH  ARMY. 

(serving  in  the  kast.) 

M.  Foot.  Serj.  G.  Edwards*  to  be  qu.  mjut,  v. 
CouIiOD,  dec  (25  Oct  27.) 

6ih  Foot,  Lieut.  T.  Holyoake.  to.  be  capt  to 
purch..  V.  Irwin,  who  rets.  (17  Apr.  28) ;  Capt  J. 
DawwD,  from  h.  p.  3d.  Gar.  Bat;  to  be  capt„  ▼. 
Cheape,  app.  to  9Uth  F.  (24  Apr.) ;  Ena.  W.  Joha- 
aoo  to  be  ileut  by  purcb.,  v.  Holyoake  |(17  Apr.) 
J.  B.  Home,  to  be  ens.,  by  purcn.,  v.  JohDiOB 
(17  Apr.) 

leth  Foot,  Mat  A.  O.  Carapbdl,  from  h.  p.,  tp 
be  capt,  T.  M.  Row,  who  exch.,  rec  dif.  (M  .\pr.) 

SUr/k  Foot  Ens.  F.  Horn,  to  be  lieut  by  puich., 
▼.  O'Connor,  who  rets. ;  G.  Hotchinacn,  to  be 
ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Hcmh  (both  17  Apr.) 

2G(A  Foot,  R.  Cheamtey,  to  be  ens.  by  pordi., 
V.  Bathe,  prom,  in  301h  F.  (24  Apr.) 

atXh  Foot,  Lieut  Jaa.  Light,  to  be  capt  by 
purch.,  V.  Powell,  prom.  (17  Apr.) ;  Ens.  X  w. 
Bathe,  from  Stith  P.,  to  be  lieut  by  porch.,  ▼. 
Light  (24  Apr.) 

Sltt  Foot,  Lieut  C.  A  Valiancy,  from  74t]iF., 
to  be  lieut,  v.  Binney,  who  exch.  (24  Apr.) 

40th  Foot.  Capt  W.  J.  St.  John,  fromh.  p.  Caae 
oorps  cav.,  to  be  capt,  v.  A.  G.  PudLery  wbowiat 
(84  Apr.) 

B8th  Foot.  Assist  Surg.  C.  C.  Hughes,  from  1401 
L.  Dr.,  to  be  assist  surg.  (17  Apr.) 

CoifUm  Reg.  Lieut  it.  Jefrenoo,  to  be  m^$  v. 
Rogers,  prom.  (10  Dec  270 

INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArriwitM, 

AprUiS,  Waoertrett  Short*  from  BaUvia  and 
Singap<ne  (for  Antwerp) ;  at  Dartmoutlk-^. 
Buekingham^ire»  Glaaipool,  Arom  China  Itth 
Dec  ;  at  Deal.— Duilr0  of  Lancatter,  Hannsy, 
firom  Bengal  22d  Dec ;   at  LivwpooL— 88.  Jfar- 

Saret,  lI*Connlck,  from  Cape  of  Good  HomM 
an. ;  at  Grave8eBd.r-ao.  Minerva,  ProbyiKuom 
Bengal.  18th  Jan.  (with  treasure) ;  off  the  Wight. 
— Tiautilwi,  Nash,  from  China  27th  Dec  (for 
Rotterdam) ;  at  Cowes. — Map  1.  Ladp  Rotcena, 
Russell,  from  Ceykm  3d  Jan.,  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  22d  Feb. ;  off  Portimouth.— 7^^e«»,  Sber- 
rlfl;  from  Bengal  13th  Dec  ;  at  Liverpool.— 4. 
Otpray,  M'Gill,  flrom  Bengal,  28th  Dec ;  at  Liver- 
pool.--Keni«  Cattle,  Ladd,  from  China  26th  Dec. ; 
at  Deal.— JfaJptmi,  Murray,  from  Bengal  Wth 
Dec. ;  at  Deal. — CumlMan,  Blyth,  fVom  Bombay 
16th  Jan  ;  off  the  Start— A.  Recovery,  Chapman, 
from  Bombay  6th  Jan.,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
29th  Feb. ;  at  Deal.— 6.  Cambridge,  Pearce,  from 
Batavia,  16th  Jan.;  at  Cowes.— 7.  MtUgrave, 
Turner,  from  the  Mauritius,  19th  Jan. ;  at  Graves- 
end.— 8.  Protector,  Waugh,  from  Ben{;al.  18th 
Dec,  and  Madras,  17th  Jan.;  off  Poole.— BOm, 
Camper,  from  the  Mauritius,  2()l1i  Jan.;  at 
Gravesend.— Luna,  Knox,  from  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  16th  Feb. ;  off  Dwrtmouth.— 4K  Tumen, 
Leader,  fxova.  Bombay  13th  Jan. ;  at  Liverpoali>— 
10.  Welcome,  Buchanan,  from  Bengal  athJan.; 
at  LiverpooL— 11.  Cambridge,  Barbor,  from  Ben- 
gal 10th  Jan.,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  18th  Mar. ; 
at  Deal.— Lo^y  JITNa^fen,  Faith,  from  Bengal 
^th  Dec.;  at  DeaL--KingatoHf  Bowen,  iMm 
Bengal  19th  Jnt,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  tth 
March;   at  DttiL^ii.  Re^ai  Gieernf^-ReyAbUs. 

from 
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ftnm  noRBil  ITtti  nnr  i  gffWmMxitlu— 1S»  ifwi. 
Sly.  fftxn  tke  Mxnritin  7^  rai ;  at  T>eii.-41. 
A.  Dmnd,  RJchudaao,  from  BambKy  Uth  Jan. ; 
off  PlfiaaBtli.--F«npiW«M.  Cniirksh«iik.  fiom 
CUna  iMi  J«n. :  on  nymmzth.— Sin^Mmii,  Blat^, 
fton  tHe  Mauntlos  fltb  Pebu :  k  GrenMciL.-48. 
^■Mi*.  Chriitophacan.  from  Bengal  2]>t  Dec: 
tt  GBtTesenL. — i!.  rerg'tan,  P!uii1k£tt,  from  V.  Ti. 
hdad  4tk  Jsn. ;  of  Partamcmth.  Cwwwor  Rmt^ 
Y<MBka,  fixm  dw  ifanntiiw3iKh  Jui.«  and  Cape  of 
GoodHope  5th  March ;  off  Paitsniouth. 


AfHiaS.  ChnHmmt  Brace,  for  Borobiy:  tram 
LivnpooL— SB.  Coiutiiif ,  BavKft,  far  Thisa :  fmm 
Deal.— Lm*Ani,  Smith,  for  China:  from  DeaL— 
Eiiza  Jane,  LkideU.  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  from 
Deal.— Captain  O*ok,  Wallis,  for  Bombay :  fhnn 

Portsmouth LotmcA,  Noaka,  for  Rennl:  tram 

Portsmouth B9iivar,   Small,    fnr   Mauritius ; 

fnm  Deal 30.  Afary,  Dobaon.  fui  Bengal :  from 

Onmaodk.—C»rtmt*,  Danid,  for  V.  D.  Land  said 
N.  S.  Wales,  from  Core  of  Cork.— .Vajif  S,  IrtbelJa, 
Parker,  for  Bordeaux  and  Bengal  (with  coala) ; 
from  Deal.— &  Powuma,  Highii^  for  Bombay ; 
from  LiverpooL— 4.  Sauey  Jark,  Hippenstall,  for 
Bengal ;  from  Plymouth.— 5.  Augutta,  Glais.  fbr 
China:  from  DeaL — Atlas,  Hunt,  for  Madras  ^tkI 
Bengal ;  firom  DeaL — GowiifviM  o/  Harrow rf ,  Har- 
Titaa,  for  N.  S.  Wales  (with  convicts) :  for  DeaL 
^SApard  Coltttm,  Hamlyn.  for  Mauritius  and 
Bengal ;  from  BengaL— (v  Crofrn,  Baird,  for  Bom- 

S;  tnm  Greenock.— C7ii«/ratN,  Blair,  for  Ben- 
;  tram  Liverpool.— 7.  Daritu,  Hunter,  for 
Ion  and  Bengal ;  from  Deal.— S«»iii»i/r»  Lea- 
der, for  the  Mauritius  and  Ceylon ;  from  DeaL— 
la  Printe  of  Orange,  Jamieson,  for  Bombay ; 
from  Leith.— 12.  Mountaineer,  Canny,  for  Dum- 
hay ;  firom  DeaL— ^fiee,  Todd,  for  V.  D.  Land 
and  N.  S.  Wales ;  from  DeaL— 07y  nf  Edinburgh, 
Clendon,  for  Cove  of  Cork  and  N.  S.  Wales ;  from 
Deal. — Prince  George,  Andrew,  for  V.  D.  Land 
and  N.  S.  Wales ;  srom  Deal.— fiumeo,  Whichd- 
ho,  for  ditto,  ditto:  from  Deal.— Riv^,  Marquis, 
for  Madras  and  Bei^l;  from  DeaL — Prince  Re- 
gent, Hosmer,  for  Madras  and  Bengal ;  fVom  Deal. 
—13.  Fairy,  Wei  bum,  for  Bengal ;  from  Liverpool. 
—JWnArM,  Watson,  for  Bengal:  from  Greenock. 
—14.  leabella.  Fox,  for  Bombay:  fhim  Ports- 
mouth.—1&.  Juliana,  Tarbutt,  tar  Madras  and 
Bengal;  from  Portsmouth— iMMte,  Leeds,  for 
China:  from  Liverpool.— 16.  Ru^l  Georae,  Wil- 
ioo.  tar  Bombay;  from  Deal.— 18.  Diamond, 
Clark,  for  Bengal;  from  Deal.— Hfrcu/ean,  Gun- 
aon,  for  Bengal ;  ftora  Liverpool.  —  Rirfiard, 
Graves,  for  the  Mauritius  :  from  LlverpooL— 19. 
Seipio,  Petric,  for  Singapore  and  Peiuufr;  from 

Liverpool 20.  St.  George,  Swainson,  for  Bengal; 

from  LiverpooL— 21.  Lvnl  Lundftch,  Beadle,  for 
Madras  and  Bengal ;  from  Deal.— 22.  Hrrcnlex, 
Vaughan,  for  Madras  and  Bengal  (with  troops) ; 
from  Deal— 24.  Amity,  Gray,  for  Ceylon  (with 
troops);  from  Deal.— 26.  Malcolm,  Eyles,  for 
Madns  and  Bengal;  from  Deal.—  t  orchionetu  of 
Ely,  Mangles,  for  Bengal;  from  Deal.— yfm'a, 
Balderston,  for  Ben^l;  from  DeaL— Aar6ur/rA 
Cosffe,  Denny,  for  Madras  and  Bengal;  from 
DeaL— BWde,  Brown,  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Bombay ;  from  Deal. 


7ASSEXGERS    FROM    INDIA. 

Per  Wavertree,  from  Batavia :  Mr.  Jas.  Lowry ; 
Lieut.  M'DowelL  Bombay  outrine. 

Ptr  Minerva,  tram  Bvagal :  Mrs.  Warde  ;  Mrs. 
Fane ;  Mrs.  Bird ;  Mrs.  Becher ;  Mrs.  Cureton : 
Geo.  Warde,  Esq.,  H.C  service :  Lieut.CoL  Bird, 
Bengal  N.I. ;  LieuLCol.  Becher,  10th  Bengal  L.C. ; 
Cap'C  Buckley,  5th  ditto;  Cant.  Cureton,  II.M. 
laUi  Lancers ;  R.  D.  Mangles,  Esn.,  civil  service ; 
"Wm.  Peters,  Esq.,  merchant;  Mr.  H.  W.  Wal- 
ters, H.C.  marine;  Mr.  T.  Lynch.— Children : 
Misses  Bird,  Bcchn-,  Cureton.  Garden,  two  Fane, 
two  Roberts,  Tflghman.  Bcgbie,  and  Bceby; 
Masters  Collier,  VIbart,  Shaw,  Clarke,  two  Warde, 
■od  two  Cureton;  several  servants ;  M  invalids. 

At  WaAington,  from  China :  Mr.  D.  S.  Lyons, 
of  Balthnore. 

At  NoMh/Kf,  from  China:    Mr.  Just,  watch- 


Aztflknri  Capt-Waide^  En^oears,  andfamliy; 
CMt.taKbili»  UtCWkn  Bqgu,  andftinpy; 


Rer.  Mr.  Suthariaad,  Wvrieyn  MWo—ry ;  Mtas 
SnttaRlnd;  Ma^  Bouvcfelflr,  Rowfl  Aitflleiy^ 
Lieuu  DiUoi\  Royal  Staff  Corp*{  Mnu  An&aews; 
10  Invalids. 

Ptr  hfthr  Cnf0i',  from  Chhia:  Capt.  Thaa. 
Leach,  from  St.  Helena ;  Mia.  Laerh,  aad  Arc 
children ;  Mr.  Pur\  is. 

Per  n^corrrif,  fPom  Romhay :  Mrs.  THmlop,  Mm. 
Baillle.  Mn.  CH,  Whltrtictot  Mn.  Mai.  l)avto. 
Miss  Williams ;  CoL  Sandwlth ;  C^.  Whitchelot 
Maj.  Lone ;  CaiH.  Hardy,  and  Capt.  Rose,  Boob- 
bay  marine;  thrre  Mhaes  Dunloh;  two  MVam 
BaiQie;  Misses  I^eighton,  Wilson.  Wooler,  Whlt- 
chek>,  Wodderbum,  and  Brown;  two  Mastevs 
Grant;  two  MK^tfTS  Hardv;  Masters  Bafflfeand 
Wedderbum :  IS  native  and  Euraman  •er^'aiitab 

Per  Cumbrian,  from  Bombay :  Sars.  CoL  l^earoci 
Mrs.  Jerris,  Lieut.CoL  Poarcc;  Capt.  Lawvence, 
Bombav  marine;  Mi^  Oodhy,  Mi^.  Mon<TMr, 
53d  Bengal  N.L;  Cant.  Wallace:  Capt.  Holmes { 
Dr.  Ricnards;  two  Misses  Poaroe;  two  Misses 
Jerris :  two  Masters  Pearre ;  Mflstrr  Jerris. 

fVr  Ma/rbta,  fratn  Bomhay:  Lieut.  Oamyi 
Lieut.  M'Dcmiittt ;  Mr.  Luykin ;  Mr.  Sharpe  idead 
since  hlA  arrival) ;  Mr.  Kldcrton ;   Mr.  A.  CollhM. 

Per  Proterti>r,  from  Bffwal  and  Madras :  Mta^ 
Russell ;  Hk.  Gwatkin ;  Mrs.  Ktaidcrriay ;  Mrs. 
MuTuo :  Miss  N'oble :  R.  Rodgers.  Esq. ;  John 
Russell,  Esq. ;  Thos.  Wheat  ley,  Rso. ;  John  C 
Soott,  Esq.;  Dr.  A.  Campbell;  Dr.  '1.  Bell, 
R.N.;  Mr.  T.  Williams,  ^urg.  H.C.  service; 
Gapt.  J.  Grant.  3d  Buflk ;  Capt.  J.  B.  Fenton ; 
Lieut.  H.  N.  Noble ;  Limit.  E.  Home,  and  LIcur. 
H.  J.  Willianu.  all  of  H.C.  service;  Mtsacs  M. 
Gwatkin.  M.  Monro,  and  Pufh ;  two  Misses  El- 
liott ;  two  Misses  Paske ;  Masters  L.  Gwatktn. 
Armstrong.  Maberly,  Russell,  and  Kindeislcy; 
10  servants. 

Per  Cambridge,  tram  Bengal,  Jkc.  t  Mn.  Dowycr 
and  four  children ;  Mrs.  Watson  ;  Mrs.  Bertrand  i 
Mrs.  Henderson  and  three  children ;  Mn.  Schnoll  i 
two  Misses  Watson;  Miss  Schncll;  Lieut.CoL 
Rowyer;  Lieut.CoL  Watson;  M^.  Showen, 
Bengal  army ;  MsJ.  Crole,  aide-de-camp  to  Gov. 
General ;  Capt.  l^amac,  R.N.  i  Captains  Bertrand, 
Finnaoomc,  and  Akenaide,  H.M.  I4th  foot;  Cant. 
Webster,  H.M.  44th  rest  :  Cant.  Polwhclc,  Ma- 
dras artillery;  Capt.  Wylllo,  Mailraa  infantry; 
Lieut.  Bolton,  13th  L.  Drags. ;  J.  c:anieffiB»  Esq.. 
Bem»l  C.S. ;  Messrs.  Morrison,  Marshall,  Kerr. 
andBriggHt  Master  P.  Dcwnal ;  Miss  Payne)  4A 
invalids ;  seven  native  servants. 

Per  CanUtridgi;  from  B^Uvia:  Mr.  DoilovM. 
merchant. 

Per  Kingwfon,  from  Bengal :  Mrs.  Barclay,  J. 
Fallowfield,  Surgeon  Bengal  eatahb  \  J.  CasteH, 
Esti.,  ditto;  J.  Ogllvy,  Esq.  civil  service;  Capt. 
Ojrilvy,  King's  Royals ;  Lieut.  D.  Ogilvy,  Bengal 
N.L;  Capt.  J.  Barrliiy.  Bengal  cat.:  J.  O.  Owm. 
Esq. ;  T.  D.  Bainbridgo,  Esq. ;  twelve  diiUion ; 
five  native  ser^'ants. 

Per  Ijody  MaeNaj^tten,  from  Bengal :  J.  W. 
Wybault,  Esq.;  Airs.  MaJ.  Wrotteney;  Mn. 
Stainforth;  Misses  Stewarti  andWarlow;  three 
Misses  Wrotteslcy ;  two  Misses  Stainfortli ; 
two  Misses  Fraser ;  llov.  W.  Eraser  t  ('anC  Mtaln- 
forth,  cavalry;  (..  (ioddard.  Esq.;  Maston  J. 
Stainforth,  It.  Fraser,  and  E.  Bradfcmi ;  six  ser- 
vants. 

Per  Farqttharnon,  from  China :  Capt.  W.  Allen, 
of  the  late  shin  Asia. 

Per  St.  David,  tram  Bombay :  Lieut.  IgglcsMe, 
H.C.  marine;  Ens.  Gray,  H.M.  41st  regL  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gautin  and  child. 


PASSKNGRRS   TO    INDIA. 

Pttr  Rote,  tar  Madras  and  Bengal :  Mrs.  R. 
Wheeler;  Mr.  R.  M.  Thomas,  attorney  i  Mn. 
Thomas  and  four  daughters;  Messrs.  ('.  Innis  ami 
T.  GriiUn,  free  merchants;  Mr.  K.W.Eyre,  asirist. 
kurg.,  Madras;  Mrs.  Pointon  ;  Miss  Jane  Bahlt 
Miss  L.  R.  Harlow  I  Miss  M.  Smtrmorn ;  Mcaara. 
G.  Crulckshank,  J.  Sanderson,  H.  Kenny,  W. 
Tollemashr,  and  J.  M'Donald,  cadets;  Ment. 
Col.  Oglander,  Capt.  Brcnhant,  Meut.  (Hithrln, 
Ens.  Strong.  Ens.  Perse,  Ens.  Shelly,   fSna.  Vlts- 

Xsrald.  Paymast.  Whltty,  Surg.  Preston,  and 
dj.  Polnum.  all  of  H.M.  a«h  foot;  Lieut.  Mar- 
kemrip,  of  H.M.  Royai  Refft.  t  210  anidlen  H.M. 
9fiih  zegt. ;  26  ir>kllen*  wives ;  89  chUdrtt  of  dUio ; 
several  servants.  _  _       _   _^ 

PWr  Prince  Hrgi^,  tat  Madm and  fleoMli  Mn. 
C.  Morkxt  Mils  F.  MwdMaand  WmC^UMHmm  \ 
MiM  H.  Madeod*  Mtunlng;   Miss  F.  Ati^*-' 


rati,  wife  of  Cwl. 

•CI  ^llhBptTI  nW 
Bdi  MrT*.  W^ki   lb.  W. 

__ <■  wudiT,    C.  IHvlchoo,  F.  „._™ 

LlnicCsL  Sh»,  inl  Cipt.  Cnpnwc,  H-H.Mli  llOn*  la.  At  Ha.  <«  te«d  lb*  IHim.  M  tti 

ngt-i  H^kirjainn,  rBpt.Prui,  cipt.  IbiAiiD,  nnnfitWaBtBiri,  thatodrof  Wn^  F—».fct. 

LfeuLC^On,  Utut.P4«a(l,  Uant.  TtaoopBa,  HahB. L Cmmiit'i drll wrrte*..  ttmAniiftii 

K_.   WtfbT.    >:>>■  Coontat,    (Bd   AaMU^Swc  ^srll  B.  At  SilfUTta.  th*  ladjF  df  UcAOt. 

rNmnu,  lUar  H.H.  SMi  Rqit-I  (IBnldkn  WfUUfc  Hen.  CanBor^ Hcflc*, gf  ■  d«i^. 

H.H4SShu>dWI)iR(CM.t  B<3itMiritMiM  n.  AtMnhgMiCotCvi,  RldDDoaa.  Stlal) 

(btUmafdntoi  Hra^anuti.  of  R.  N.  Mitihen,  Eh).,  Wriy  of  Bnm.  bi  At 

1^' OmaMi  te  CMDki   Hn.  J.  S.  Turliu,  flx  Em-lBdls,  oTidauiMK. 

t  Mr.  Then.  UllDe,  ud  lie.  Robt.  HW,  Mtt.  At  SLOmen,  UwIadTef  CblCUBM, 
et  Uk  Hab  Caapar^  dilp^Lv^i  IMaOMIfi  n. 


[OlUiy  Colien,  Si^hi 
GoIwId,    400)  np-,   c 


_   ._.  TyniiDoutb  CTiurch»  A 
of  Ibe  Kofil  d-" ■—    "  = 


Jieipoiil.  the  Rey.  T.  T.  Tlmi. 
of  Citnini,  la  DoiDthT,  (■)• 
■      " ofkendiL 


Mr-  8t*i>vt  Fmitm  i  Mr.  John  Hud-      Hoitt  Dwdlev  RtiIv  -i:^'  "»■  -'  ^^-  bj.l_ 


f.  W»ki!,  W.  J.  I'orket, 


^?;.C_, -_-. ,  __... 

W«».  (niuTbwn:  MmIct  c.  Abijatii  Lteui. 
-    •      I,   H.  M.  Mth  L ...-., 


lUuB 

if  Ositgc  ComUi,  Eiq.,  of  Sahxmbe  Hill,  In 


fS'F^'iiPlSh^,1'*?"w'w':f''il.''lfSf^     toMi-ch;A.Ssubi.,  "of  Enfield.       '      ^ 

J.  CmBlwU,   UHt.W    KdlT,  UHl  LiAiL   J.  B.       Mnnm     Enr      (lilm  •nn  nf  tfae  Late  JiJ^HciniB. 


Hoon,  H.  H.  Mtb  nvt.  t  Hn.  Uoon  1  Capl.  H. 
IMnAiM,  Banlvtmny:  Hn.  DdiAlw!  Ute 
IMilMM  (  HiTh.  B.  BniAiid  I  Dr.  W.  Sbeddoi : 


IH.    LocUwR.    EHI.,  'tUd 


SSl-^^J^r^rSLJ'tJ"^'-  S-'.^TSff'         Sl  ArSt  O^otSi.  Hbk™  SqoM^  Chiria 


.:  LInit.  John  Dncki 


NoithWulB 


S''^',,'i!*lJ!,™!t_"*  J"'"?."''  "^'  Wic,  Sd  diUghlBSf  /  Price,  Km.,  of  Nl1>lIno«t^ 

tolftW  tSS"^      H   Nt"'    dCM  '''  A' St.  Andrew'!,  Hulhora,  tlHil-Col.  Bmnk, 

Cnnpbdl,  wd  valit.  lurg.  B^,  ill  of  H,  M.      """"r™  bimci.         

•Whngt-i  dnnthmtnt  of  H  M.  *aUi  ragt.  i  »l-  rCATHS 

>¥r  JuHma,  ftx  Hvlni  and  Bnin] :  Hn.  EUu  .^fiHJ  &    On  boaid  tht  A'Im(br,  do  llie  Mal^l 

Elvi  MlHEIinElvi  MIhHuIbEIt;  tm>Mlun  fmn  CalcuIU,  EulgD  CnufEud  Tdt,  WthlBagil 

Huvell:  Mta  JantiuAIDEeni    Mta  Mary  F»U  S.I.,  InhltWMvdir.                            ^      , 

cowri  Hka  EIIb  Falcawi   Cint.  F.  H.  Elvi  ».  At  RoMnd  Ciutle,  Plfflhln,  Hn.  BTOughua, 

..    . ..  ,_^j_  Simeri   Lieut,      widmrntihelue  M«J,L1^  " ' '» ■■ 


KByretli  «•«>. Bdl, SkkneU, McAdun, Bine,  flinderlj LieuLOnverr 
Lloyd,  HcDtnaott.  PilmB,  Orouiidi,  Minhi,  Ions- 
Colt.  IfcKne.  md  Terrr.  "•*  '■  At  Lyme  R 

IVrfif.  Omn,  fix  Midiu  and  Bcncdi  Un.  wlUiin  4  fan  Iiuun  aft 

Richie:  ITS  HtaaOnlmnii  Mis  MurUh  I  Ciq>.  S-  At  Heme  Bay, 

Mm  DslBlI,  Onv,  and  Walkln  1  Xieuteoanu  nxnir.  E«|..  M.D.,  □ 

Walter,  Scotl,  and  Tlomei   Mcem.Kltchle.Ca-  ■oice,  lutdR]. 

mmn,  Mam  h,  OgUvt*,  WUUunKO.  if.  „  U-  At  Brighlon.  CI 

i>>rl.vilL>mlDd>.  fix  Hadiaa  and  Bengal:  Mr.  Capt.  II.  Emtihlii«n.. 


tie  iilund  01 


aiMk»Savi,l'blll|ii, 

COL 'seKlC'dcp^q'tirniut. ges.  Madmi  Major  Bindad h:h. 47tli i«it.,  pdndpallT  V  the  EM 

Cmi  Mr.  Pa&ici  Mi.  Buchi   Mi.  To>|00d;  andWeet-Indlci,  aaedSd. 

Mi.  Pont:  Mi.Chalmeni  Mr.SpcDccr.  B.  In  HonUfBaSmn^  afUr  a  long  and  nb- 

T^  Ibutn'fA  QiMlt,  fivHadm  and  Bengal:  ful  IUbhb,  Colonel  WagnAki,  of  tlu^lai.  X.  I, 


ciirBHtm\*"Cenu'AMiri'~Si.^(aiHt    cSpii      Cooifitfue. 

m...!. — ..».__/  .^.". ,t_     xaymml,        loTi*.  AtNorfOUt,lBVIt(liii«HI.S.),St.aeoiga 

Vtt,   iBd      Tuelw,  Eeq.,  uBele  of  Mr.  Tucks,  on*  of  till 


^T^JtuW|A^OaMlt,^fiir  Hadna  and  Bi 

kum^ilh^Ta: 

r.  Palnur.  Me^   — 

•a  Rkketti,  E.  Holby, 


.  „  GOODS  DECLARED    FOR  SALE 

iipiTiiSjbS^;  MV-irBaiS;  at  the  east-india  house. 

Mr.    D*"'l'li      Mlv     K^'lajll  ForSttlfgJunt-l'romplKAMgMil. 

naHveimvanlt           "'  TVn.  — Bohea,  l,lje,0fi0tt.|  Congou,  Campol, 

^■IriSS'Ui"-  E^'Sf'gliBiiTI&Ji'.'SSSK 

ftxBneil:  Mr.  Kuglis.  Total,  laduding  Prlnta-Tntde,  7,7DO.IJOalb. 

UadrBF:  Unit.  Cnn,  H.  M.  FerSeht  Jihh— f*H^  S  ^fUmHr. 

Mn.         ....  Of.iiy'.  and  LI—md^-SittaB  Wool. 


«•! 


Iltan— CotjillB  —  Gurrolu  ^ 
•a — Palluqpors— Brown.  H*ue,  j 
fceom  —  Chappah    HandliKchiefi 
liHclhlrfi—HiBiltnao™— " ""    ' 
llgM  saki— SiMirli-ShBi 
■IB*  Jjhiwk — Cnpe* — Damai 


HoK*  bOeitigtMM. 

CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA  C 

PANY-S  SHIPS  lately  pnitet 
CAROOSS  of  OteBurkhi/flamiMrg,  Ksbir 


It^         CafuhriJsf,    Kingston,    Ladar  M 
Royot  Gearg-  from  bengal    MM 

Cbiupiiiy't— T«— Bong! 
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DAILT  PRICES  OF  STOCKS,  /r.m  26  ^,,rU  to  25  May. 
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208 j9i 

'20819 
208i  \ 

aoTjB 

207 
207i 

2061 

20718 
20638 

807 
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S06iS 

85185 
85185 
85  85 

84  84 
B4)S'l 
84184 
84  84 
84184 

84  84 
B4184 
B4|84 
B4|84 
B4|84 

85  85 

S4J84 
85  85 

83  85 
84185 

84  84i 

84  84 
84184 

85  85 

85  8& 

85  ee 
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85_8S 

85195 
85*85 
85185 
fl5tS5 
85183 
85185 
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85  85 
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S5i86 
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Bi  8S 
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INDEX. 


Ackyab,  establishment  of  a  dawk  between, 
and   Chittagong,    101 — Mug  levy  at, 
.  .  disarmed^  ti^.-^sickness  at»  687. 
Jdam  (Mr.  John},  character  of,  622. 
jitroliies,  supposed  origin  of,  60. 
'jffHca,  names  of  sovereigns  in,    496—* 
■     British  trayellers  in,  665,  805. 

'jtgrieuUurtUSocieiy  of  Cb/cv<ta— meetings 
of,  62,  352,  659,  805— prize  subjects 
put  forth  by,  493. 

JOvmedabadf  assault  of  a  judge  at,  392. 
Ain$lie  (Dr.),   on  the  constitutions  best 
suited  to  the  climate  of  India,  742. 

jdUigqtor  destroyed  at  Calcutta,  99. 

Amkertt  (Lord),  particulars  of  his  tour  to 
•     the    Upper   Provinces  of  India,    262, 

367— returns  to   CalcutU,  499,  508-~ 

•ntertainment  to,  818. 
I  I  (Lady),  drawing  room  held  by, 

908. 
Amherstia  nMiSf  account  of  ^le  tree  so 

denominated,  494. 

,jinherU  Tfmth  dangerous  harbour  at,  509. 

.  AmAerdam  (Island  of),  rescue  of  two 
men  from,  823. 

jinimahf  hospitals  for,  in  India,  663— 
-   analogy  between  fossil  and  living,  666. 

AMhropophagy  amongst  the  Battaks,  448. 

ArUiqvitieit  Egyptian,  143 — Hindu,  511. 

Apfiorisms  from  Hindu  writers,  771. 

,  .  Appeals Jrom  India,  heard  before  the  Privy 
Council— Ruttonjee  and  another,  v.  Ctu 
wasjee,  403— MulUck,  v.  MulUck,  409 
.—White,  V.  Cleghom,  707— Naucbier, 
"r.  Setuputty,  721. 

Arai  Sea,  change  in,  15. 

;   Army  (Indian)— plan   for  recruiting  in, 

370 — remarks  on  the  present  system  of 

granting  pensions  to  retired  officers  in, 

464— General  orders  issued  to;    also 

Sromotions  in :   see  CalciUta,  Madras^ 
c. 

■  (British),  serving  In  the  East — pro- 

motions and  changes  in,  145,  284,411, 
505,708,838— furloughsof  officers  from, 
73,  240,  367,  505— general  order  is. 
sued  to,  on  the  demise  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  234— relief  of  corps,  412— fur- 
ther donation  to  the  regiments  employ, 
ed  in  the  Burmese  war,  499— .accom- 
modation for  sick  officers  of,  at  Bom- 
bay, 61)0— desertion  of  an  officer  from, 
.69,  411— dismissal  of   Lieut.  Bernard 


from,  234— <x>urt-martial  on  ofllcera  in, 

109,  238,  502. 
Atam,  discoveries  to  the  eastward  of,  102. 
Ada,  increase  of  Russian  power  in,  494 

—■principal  sovereigns  of,  496. 
—  (Central),   travels  of  Mr.  Moorrroft 

and  Mr.  Guthrie  in,  157— intrigues  of 

the  Russians  in,  158. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land — proceedings  of,  55,  222,  348, 
481,  655,  796-'4mswers  to  inquiries  put 
forth  by,  195 — fifth  anniversary  of,  483 
—glance  at  its  proceedings  during  the 
past  year,  ib, 

■  of    Calcutta— iiproceedii^s 

of,  60,  350,  492,  802. 

I  of  Paris— meeting  of,  352. 


Assassination  of  Colonel  Davies  272— of 
Mr.  Stephens  283,  370. 

Atlantic,  union  of,  with  the  Pacific^  498. 

Attaran  River,  excursion  up,  ^6. 

Australasia,  periodicals  published  in,  232 

— see  also  New  SotUh  Wales  and  Van 

Diemen*s  Land,' 
Axaf  Sea^  change  in,  15. 

B. 

i^o^;  at  Madras,  386— at  Colombo,  700. 

Bangkok,  journal  of  residence  at,  9. 

Bassein,  account  of,  203. 

Battaks,  anthropophagy  amongst,  448. 

Beer,  patent  composition  for  makings  260. 

Be^ars  in  China,  68. 

Bdlary,  state  of  education  in,  (16. 

Benevolence,  Hindu  system  of,  165. 

Bengal  United  Service  (7/u6— first  meeting 
of,  98,  371. 

■  I  Civil  Service  Annvity  Fwnd— ge- 
neral meetings  of,  261,  823^regula- 
tions  respecting,  677. 

Mariner's  l^uni^— state  of  its  af- 


fairs, 374. 

BenMnck  (Lord  W.  C),  farewell  dinner 
to,  143. 

Bernard  (Lieut.)  dismissed  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's service,  234. 

Bhurtpore,  treasure  found  at,  recognised 

as  prize,  259,  284. 
Bijnee,  account  of,  807. 
Black  Sea,  change  in,  15. 
Blood,  fall  of,  from  the  skies,  515. 

Bokhctra,  situation  of  the  Jewi  in^  ^l^^ 
natural  bistoiy  of,  207. 

Bomban 


to  June,) 


Jmkit. 


845 


Bombay  Govemmeni  (General  Orden  of) 
appointment  of  a  fort  adjutant  at  As- 
seerghur,  388 — pay  of  guides  to  troop% 
t6. — issue  of  knapsacks  to  troops,  16.— 
allowances  to  veterinary  surgeons,  *&•-*, 
Baroda  independent  company,  {&.— • 
supplies  to  European  travellers,  t6.^- 
military  insane  patients,  389— new  go- 
vernor, 690 — honours  to  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  t6.— -accommodation  for  sick  of- 

-  iicers,  tb» — dismissal  of  officiating  assist. 
Surgeons,  829 — pensions  to  widows  of 
European  soldiers,  830->-tea  and  sugar 
to  troops,  t6.—- applications  to  become 
officiating  paymasters,  16.— security  of 

'  regimental  paymasters,  t6w— Salaries  of 
deputy  judge  advocates*  generaL  «fr.— > 
commissariat  arrangements,  ifr. —requi- 
sitions of  civil  officers  for  military  aid, 
831 — new  corps  of  Golundauze,  16.— 
allowances  to  executive  engineers,  ib,'^ 
courts-martial,  109 — civil  and  military 
appointments,  110,  282,389,520,690, 
831 — marine  promotions,  691,  832. 

Bombay  (local  occurrences  at)— Armenian 
highwayman.  111,  275 -7  examination 
of  the  Engineer  Institution,  276->-dis- 
pute  amongst  the  Parsecs,  277 — rob- 
beries, ib, — average  fall  of  rain,  355— 
lost  gaiety,  393— arrival  of  Sir  John 
l\Ia1colm,  the  new  governor,  520— no- 
tice to  ships  entering  the  harbour,  522 
—addresses  to  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Elpbinstone,  692— arrival  of  the  Ganges 
steam-vessel,  698— severe  storm,  t6.«« 
non-enforcement  of  the  stamp  regula- 
tion, 699 — discontinuation  of  the  Iris 
newspaper,  t&.— fete,  833— shipping  in- 
telligence^ births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
112,  282,  393,  522,  699,  833. 

■  Supreme  Coiirt^-trial  of  Hui^o- 

vandas  Jugjeevandas  and  others  for  a 
conspiracy,  111,  275— squabble  between 
Mr.  Parry  and  Mr.  Graham,  274, 521 — 
trial  of  Onan  Kivork,  for  shooting  ata- 
ghomh  wallah,  275— 4aw  appointments, 
698. 


■;.  Literary  Society— address  of  the 

secretary  on  the  resignation  o(  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  as  president,  659— 
election  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  be  pre- 
sident, 662 — special  meeting  of,  802. 

■  ,  ■         Native  Education  Society,  third 
report  of,  275, 

Bible  Society,  ninth  annual 


'"*       port  of,  520. 

fior  JTamptis,  discoveries  in  the  country 
of,  102. 

Borneo,  account  of  the  north-west  coast 
of,  729. 

Briggs  (Col.),  review  of  his  ^Letters  on 
India,*  786. 

Burman  JSm/nr?— account  of  the  province 
ot  Bassein,  202— visit  to  Ava,  228— 
Burmese  mode  of  taking  and  taming 
elephants,  229— return  of  the  Burmese 


nubaMsdor  from  Calcutta,  283— ac- 
count of  the  provinces  ceded  to  the  Bri- 
tish, 345— exertions  made  at  Ran- 
goon to  pay  the  third  instalment,  404, 
676-*-excursion  up  the  San.luen  river, 
683— ^account  of  the  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Attaran  river,  676-*afi^r8 
at  Rangoon,  676,  829. 

Buthire,  outrage  committed  on  the  British 
resident  at,  99 — ^fracas  between  Capt. 
Betham  and  the  Sfaeikh  of,  400. 

c.       .        ■     "• 

Cala^Tavatuif  story  of,  215. 

QdcuUa  Government  (Gener^  Orders  of } 
appointment  of  a  deputy  judfge  advo- 
cate generri  for  the  cedeiDnrmtat  prb- 
vinces,  ff9— disraissai  of  Lieut,  Qdqu 
from  his  Majtisty*»  service^  d.^^^mtyices 
of  officiating  aasist.  surgeons  dispensed 
with,  16.— new  organization  and  distn* 
bution  of  the  artillery,  t&.;— discbarge  of 
8ub-aksist.  veterinary,  surgeons,  234—- 
•—mourning  for  the  late  Duke  of  Xortt, 
t6.— absence  of  civil  servants,  t6.— dis- 
missal of  Lieut.  Bernard,  ib, — appoint- 
ments  abolished,  235— applications  Ibir 
staff  appointments,  t6.— Aupension  of 
Capt.  C.  C.  Smith,  for  ill  treatment  of 
natives,  ifr.— extraordlnerjr  condbct  of 
Brigadier  Murray,  236  — -  Ih-aedce  of 
courts-martial,  337-^eneral  examina- 
tion of  regimental  interpreters,  ibf^re* 
lief  of  troops  at  Mbow,  238,  499-rrFa- 
lembang  prize-money,  362— absence  of 
officers  on  staff  employment,  36%' 500 
—increase  of  sub-assistants  cohrains>ry 
genera],  363— general  relief  of  tnops, 
16.— new  member  of  council,'  ifr.^*«4our 
of  the  Commander-in-chief,  364,*  601 
—wilful  perjury  of  natives,  364— com- 
plaint against  Lieut.  Col.  Gardner,  16. 
—additional  battalions  to  the  engineers 
and  artillery,  499,  671— the  Governor- 
General,  499 — further  donation  to  the 
troops  emplojred  in  the  Burmese  war, 
ifr.— eligibility  of  officers  to  staff  ap- 
pointments, 500— demise  of  tbe  King 
of  Oude,  ib.  —  merits  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Watson,  adj.  gen.  of  the  army,  501*^ 
liability  of  chaplains  to  martial  law,  t^; 
—allowances  for  veterinary  surgeons, 
669^-new  mode  of  drawing  regimentid 
pay  and  allowances,  ifr.— robbeiy  and 
murder  of  sepabees,  671— -duties  of  su- 
perintending surgeons,  ib,  —  annual 
practice  of  the  artillery,  t6.— proTisions 
to  European  soldiery,  16.— funeral  ex- 
penses of  European  soldiers,  808— ac 
counts  of  military  paymasters,  t&.— cer- 
tificates of  Individuals  returning  to  Eu- 
rope, ib* — relief  of  troops,  ib, — neglect 
in  forwarding  staff  reports,  809-^super- 
intendent  of  cadets,  t^.— officers*  allow- 
ances,  t6.— services  of  Mai.  Gen.  Sir  T. 
Reyoell,  ib, — services  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Tidy,  8 10-— promotion  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Com.  }l  *Leod,  ib,  —returns  of  baptisms, 

marriages, 


/ 


848 

^  BMKriagM»MKl  burials  i6;»-Mcort«'«t 
Chraliory  Oodipoor,  and  Kotah,  ik— 

•  Qouita-martial,  7«,  238,  365,  503,811 
— 4cml  and  militaiy  appofaitineiits,  71, 
239,  281,  365,  502,  672,  811. 

Cakutta  (local  occurrences  at)  —  wnm 
storm,  9d-^fracas  on  the  race  course, 
257 — Uoitarians,  258»  817—answer  of 
government  to  the  debtors  confined  in 
the  gaol,  260*i-new  interest  on  treasury 
notes,  265  -r concert,  373— native  parties, 
374 — murder  of  a  child,  375 — change 
in  ihe  management  of  the  Stamp  dutiesi 
376 — meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petiti- 
oning parliament  for  the  equalization 
of  the  duties  on  East  and  West  India 
iMigars,  506,  679— also  for  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  resort  of  Britbh 
subjects  to  India,  502,  682 — assemblies, 
509 — markets  in  November,  511 -—cor- 
oner's inquest,  512-<^estn2ction  of 
Pariah  dogs,  513^-cholera  morbus,  ib, 
—improvements,  i6.-— attempts  of  an 
informer,  ib. — entertainment  on  board 
a  French  corvette,  678— -afiVay  in  the 
Loll  Bazar,  680 — fire  at  the  Jaun  Bazar, 
682— races,  821 — shipping  intelligence, 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  102,  265, 
281,  377,  516,  682,  825. 

■  ,  observations  upon  the  introduc- 

tion of  the  stamp  tax  at,  1. 

J ;  ■     . ',  review  of  a  work  so  entitled,  303. 

Supeeme   Court — registration    of 


the  stamp  regulation,  73,  240— perjury 
of  natives  in  justifying  bail,  505,  676 
«--case  of  the  Rev.  Jas.  Bryce,  D.D.^  v. 
Samuel  Smith,  for  a  libel^  674— con- 
viction of  three  Chinese  for  murder,  676 
-^exorbitance  of  officers*  fees,  676— 
charge  of  Sir  Edward  Ryan  to  the  Grand 
Jury  on  the  subject  of  juries,  813. 

Asiatic  Society,    proceedings  of, 


60,  350,  492,  802. 

Medical  and   Physical  Society- 


proceedings  of,  61,  225,  351,  493,  659. 
Agricultural    and   Horticultural 


Society,   meetings  of,  62,    352,    493» 
659,  805. 

Auxiliary  Church  Missionary  So* 


ciety,  tenth  annual  meeting  of,  101. 

Bible  Association,  annual  meeting 


of,  816. 
School 


Book    Society— remarks 
upon  the  works  published  by,  738. 

Apprenticing  Society,  state  of  the 


funds  of,  680. 

^_  Beef-steak  Club,  revival  of,  681. 

Canara,  journal  of  a  route  through,  603, 
763. 

Cannon,  Turkish,  weight  of,  67, 

€ape  of  Good  Hope — introduction  of  the 
silk. worm  into  the  colony,  144 — duels 

. .  ■  Bt  Gape  Town,    283— >new  governor, 

'  184— ^colonial  appointments,  402— the 

late  irruption  of  the  native^  t&.— new 


'^  SiiplMfeiCMirt;  «>->Tiril  oF  teLoi^ 
Bishop  of   Cakstttta,   409^-daBgtTOif 

.  ihoal  said  toi  lieoff  Algoa  .Bay,  <l^ 
binbs,  marriages,  and  detfiha,  403,835. 

Cargoes  of  Compaov'a  ships  tattly  ar- 
rived, 146,  286,  4i4,  568,  710^  841. 

Cathmcrey  history  of,  according  to  Hinda 
authors,  22^  - 

Caspian  Sea,  change  iHf  15. 

Ceiflonf  civil  appointments  at,  112,  27^ 
celebration  of  his  Majesty's  birtb-dsy  st 
Colombo,  112 — first  report  of  the  Aipeb 
rican  Missionary  Seminary  at  Jaflha, 
394 — judicial  appointnoents  at,  fiH— 
grand  iancr  ball  at  Colombo,  TO^i- 
new  school  for  native  yoatb,  Ik  — 
elephant-hunting,  t6.— 4Hrtbs,  marriifn^ 

^  and  deaths,  112,  278,  394,  701. 

Chambers  (Colonel  and  Mrs.),  sudden 
death  of,  386. 

Chank  Fish,  habits  of,  354. 

Chaplains,  military,  in  India — ^law  respect- 
ing, 501.  . 

Cherek  Puja,  account  of  the  festival  d^  33. 

China — curious  police  proclamation,  31— 
particulars  respecting  the  trade  r^ols- 
tions  of  Canton,  48 — Chinese  map  of 
the  empire,  57 — beggars,  68— literary 
curiosity,  t^.— progress  of  the  war  in 
Tartory,  117,  398,  470,  525,  703- 
seat  of  the  war,  397 — description  of  tfas 
emperor,  117  —  Chinese  cant,  ift.— 
crime  in  the  empire,  1 1 8— consumption 
of  foreign  cotton,  ib. — iitles  and  offi- 
ces, 167,  297— secret  despatches,  232 
.—proclamation  prohibiting  femalesfrom 
being  spectators  at  illuminations  abd 
processions,  398— case  of  matricide  by 
poison,  470 — snake-catchers,  497— es- 
tablishment of  an  English  newspaper  tt 
Canton,  524— finances  of  the  coonDy, 
ib — disturbance  between  the  Chinese 
and  Americans  at  Canton,  703 — coins, 
806 — arrival  of  East- India  Company's 
ships,  399,  525— births  at  Macao,  703 
—death  of  Sir  William  Eraser,  834. 

Chinese  language,  remarks  of  M.  KIat>- 
rotfa  upon  the  keys  or  radicals  in,  662. 

Cholera,  new  treatment  of,  62— preset^ 
tion  for  a  powerful  medicine  for,  108— 
its  ravages  at  Jubulpore,  260 — prevaib 
at  Calcutta,  513. 

doUians,  di£fbrence  in  tba  rank  of,  at  fhi 
three  presidencies,  21. 

duU  Service  Anntnty  Fund  of  Bengal— 

{general  meetings  of,  261,  823— regiu 
ationsof,  677. 

Clapperton  TCapt.),  death ^of,  665,  805. 
Clarke  (Mr.),  false  accusation  against,  374. 
Oeopatrd's  needle,  plan  for  removing  it  Is 

England,  144. 
Clebekmd  (late  judge  of  Boglipoor),  d*' 

racter  ot,  624. 
CocMn^China,  Chinese  account  o(  230i 
Cock**  tptMTf  dwth  by  a,  519. 

CoU 


I 

lie  of  Good  £U{id,  ^4. 

IfaisA-Iildia^  at  HaileyburfV  ^^^ 
iopM,  in  December  ^027,  SS. 

I.. Fort  St  George,  ex&minatimi  at* 
ljf»1827,  232. 

P-  Fort  Wiiiiam— reTiew  of  the 
sdings  of  the  institution  for  1826- 
5  7-- works  patronixed  by  the  coU 
iouncil,  300 — names  of  the  ttu« 
l^amined  in  June,  36L 

$irC.),  appointed  governor  of  the 

kiuh  284. 

wre  (Lord),    particulars  of   his 

0  Upper  India,  364,  816— grand 
rto,  513— character  of,  623. 
At  Calcutta,  373. 

itxtbn,  remarks  of  the  native  press 
370. 

inoi}le,  historical  works  at,  462. 
,  oppression  of,  in  Turkey,   400 
iccution  of,  in  India,  509. 

unify,  journal  of  a  route  through, 
'63. 

BORsumption  of,  in  China,  116. 
artial  on  Capt.  Wiggins,  70 — pri. 
.Jones,  105— Brevet  Capt.O*Con- 
109  —  Lieut.  Courtayne,  238  — 
1)  Tullob,  365— Ensign  R.  Going, 
Lieut.  M'Gregor,  502 — Pwktah 
ftp  follower),  811— Ensign  Hull, 
general  orders  by  the  Madras  Go- 
lent  in  regard  to  punishments  by, 
164,  826— also  by  the  Bengal  Go. 
Mnt,  237. 

JCmg*s  Bench — Manton  v.  Mills, 
Rex  V,  Sutton  and  others  for  a 
iracy  to  negociate  the  sale  of  an 
[ndia  cadetcy,  527. 

tate  of,  in  China,  I18«in  New 
Wales,  401. 

D. 

Col.  C),  appointed  governor  of 
Mena,  411. 

i£?  (Cape.),  fracas  between,  and 
^Donnell,  at  Calcutta,  257. 
T.  and  W.),  notice  of  their  '  II* 
dons  of  India,*  352. 

Lieot.  Col.),   further    pardculars 

1  assassination  of,  272. 

It  Ibe  East.  India  House  on  tha 
December,   1827— East- India  vo- 
fs,  II 9— half-year's  dividend,  ib. 
at  to  Capt.  T.  Buchanan,  16—^ 
duties  in   Calcutta,    126— im. 
ment  for  debt  in   India,  137— 
ition   of  Judge    Smith,    138 — 
of  inquiry,    140— instruction  of 
and    others   in    the    Hindoos- 
language,   fi— AfarcA    19.   Ac- 
of  the   Company*!  stock,  569— 
OS    and    superannuation*,    t^.— 
to  Capt.  T.  Bupfaaaao^  ib.-^Jji' 


diaii  autlees,  5?du^UipenftOB  of  Mr. 
Gourtanay  Smith,  ti.^Camatie  deb^ 
573'^Calcutta  stamp  regulations,  677 
,  •—abuse  of  patronage,  581«^he  trea- 
sury, it. 

JMxtUi  on  concremation-^remarks  of  the 

Samackar  Chandrika  upon,  370. 
Debtort,   answer    of  the  government  to 

those  confined  at  Calcutta,  260. 
Deccan,  account  of  the  British  territories 

in,    188,   318— further  distribution  of 

the  booty  captured  in,  505. 

Desertton,  cause  of,  in  the  Bengal  array. 
370.  v^        f* 

Directors,  EasUlndia,  for  1828,  710. 

Dogs,  Pariah,  destruction  of,  at  Singa- 
pore, 395— at  Calcutta,  513— fidcHty  of, 
o2 1 .  • 

J)ol  Jatra,  festival  of,  102. 
Doongul,  tiger  excursion  at,  64. 
Drama,  Hindu,  analysis  of  Mr.  Wilson's 

select  specimens  of,  289,  417,  585* 
Dreams,  efficacy  of,  63, 

Duels  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  283^ 
plan  to  prevent,  658. 

Dugong,  skeleton  of,  492. 

Dunn  {Mr,),  charitable  bequests  of,  514. 

E. 

Earthquake  in  Upper  India,  377— on  the 
Malabar  coast,  391— at  Dacc%  509. 

Easi'India  House,  goods  declared  for  sale 
at,  146,286,413,568,710,841-- appoint- 
ment  of  a  new  treasurer  and  deputy 
treasurer  at,  411 — election  of  Directors 
at,  707— sec  also  Debates, 

Edinburgh,  donations  from  India  to  the 
Royal  Society  of,  226. 

Edrisi,  discovery  of  a  manuscript  of,  806.- 
Education,  exertions  making  at  Calcutta 
in  the  cause  of,  261 — state  of,  in  South- 
em  India,  616. 

Egypt,  observations  on  the  route  to  India 
by,  40— modem  improvements  in,  355. 

Egyptian  Antiquities,  notice  of  M.  Rif* 
faud's  collection  of,   143. 

Elephants,  Burmese  mode  of  taking  and 
taming,  229— hunt  for,  in  Ceylon,  700. 

Elphinstone  (Hon.  M.),  respectful  senti- 
ments of  the  native  community  of  Bom- 
bay towards,  392— his  character  as 
drawn  by  Bishop  Heber,  621— bust  of, 
•  to  be  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bom- 
bay Literary  Society,  659— goveram^t 
honours  to,  690-«.nuraerou8  addressee 
presented  to  him  on  his  resigning  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  695 — enter- 
tainmentto,  698— sutue  of,  833. 

Erskine  (Mr.),  of  Bombay,  case  of,  452, 
779. 

Exchangies,  rates  of,  at  Calcutta,  Madns, 
Bombsy,  Singapore,  and  Canton,  ||8, 
.  2i90.  404,  56^  705«835. 

Farquhar 
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JPttrqvkar  (Mr.)»  Y«Hdity  of  hk  will  ques- 
tioned, 14.% 

FesHvalst  Hindu,  account  of,— 4he  Cherek 
Puja,  32— the  Del  Jatra,  102— the  Snan 
Yatra,  230— the  Naga  Panchami,  324 
<— the  Rama  Leela,  612. 

Ficus  Indica^  in  Guzerat,  account  of,  231. 

Fire  at  Buitenzorg,  396— at  the  Jaun 
Bazar  at  CalcutU,  682. 

Foodf  diversity  of  taste  respecting,  663. 

Frahn  (Dr.  C.  M.)>  review  of  his  work 

on  Oriental  Coins,  478. 
France^  state  of  Oriental  literature  in,  326. 
FreiAooter,  romantic  conduct  of,  371. 
FuUehgurh^  entertainment  at,  258. 

G. 

Ganges,  great  rise  of,  at  Benares,  515. 

Gardner  (Lieut. Col.),  complaints  against, 
364. 

General  Orders  by  the   Indian    Govem- 

vemments — see  Calcutta,  Madras,  &c. 
■Ginseng of  Nepal,  account  of,  493. 
Glasgow,  trade  of,  with  India,  143. 

Gold  in  the  Irawadi,  679— mine  discover- 
ed near  Malacca,  701. 

Gooils  declared  for  sale  at  the  East- India 
House,  146,  286,  413,  568,  710,  841. 

Grame  (H.  S.),  appointed  acting  gover* 
nor  of  Madras,  105. 

Greece,  policy  of  Turkey  towards,  751. 

Grindlay  (Capt.),  notice  of  his  *  Views  in 
India,*  410. 

GtUhrie  (Mr.),  letters  from,  written  dur- 
ing his  travels  in  Upper  and  Central 
Asia,  157. 

Guurat,  state  of  the  crops  in,  393. 

H. 

SaUeybury  College,  examination  at,  in 
December  1827,  58. 

Hamilton  (W.),  review  of  his  Eastr India 
Gazetteer,  345. 

Harington  (Hon.  J.  H.)»  character  of,  as 
an  Oriental  scholar,  60 — leaves  India 
for  Europe,  100— death  of,  709. 

Hastings  (late  Marquess),  monument  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory  at  Calcutta, 
97,  258— ceremonial  observed  at  Luck- 
now  on  the  death  of,  367. 

Hay  (Ens.),  drowned  near  Buxar,  263. 

Heath  (Assist.  Surg.)  drowned  near  How- 
rab,  263. 

Heber  (Bishop),  remarks  upon  the  letters 
of,  367 — characters  of  public  men  in 
India,  drawn  by,  621 — review  of  his 
*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Upper  India,' 
641. 

High  places,  on  the  holiness  of,  313. 

Hhuloostanee  language,    early    study   of, 
r«coiiiiiieoded  to  youths  destined    for 


954— cemarju  on.  iu,  strycliu^f^,  .$7., 

JBm/»  history  of  Cashmere^  29  ^lair  of 
ipanrtage^  43,  166— vapenfikition,  98, 
495— morals,  162-r-^Btem  of  benevo- 
lence, 165— festivals,  32,  230,  354, 
6 12— drama,  289,  417,  585— duties  of 
women,  339— Hlevotional  orders  441— 
duties  of  kings  and  rulers,  443— -con- 
Yerts,  509— antiquities,  511— apboriams, 
771 

Hindus,  intellectual  character  of,  713 

Hindu  histories  (original),  remarks  of  M. 
Abet  R^musat  on,  22. 

Hooghly  Riverf  introduction  of  steam- 
tugs  in,  373. 

Hospitals  for  animals  in  India,  663* 

Hutchings  (Rev.  R.  S.),  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of,  113. 

Hyderabad,  f^te  at,  273. 

Hydrophobia,  remedy  for,  494. 

L 

India,  observations  on  the  route  to,  by 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  56— theism  in, 
341 — hospitals  for  animals  in,  663— re- 
marks on  the  constitutions  best  suited 
to  the  climate  of,  742— chronology  of 
the  history  of,  806. 

India  (British)- expenditure  of  the  pre- 
sidencies of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay from  1793  to  1826,  161— account 
of  the  territories  in  the  Deccan^  18d, 
318 — account  of  Malabar,    and    other 
provinces  to  the  south,    195 — mission 
from  the  Governor  General  to  Runjset 
Singh,  264— ^further  particulars  respect- 
ing the  mutiny  at  Mominabad,  272— 
account    of   the    provinces  cbnqnered 
from  the  Burmese,  345— conversion  of 
the  natives,  353 — improvements,  374 — 
new  Board  of  Commissioners  forthe  af- 
fairs of,  410— further  donation  to  the 
troops  employed  in-  the  Burmese  war, 
499 — petition    to   Pariiamient  *  for  the 
equalization  of  the  duties  oh  East  and 
West-India  sugars,  506,  679 — also  for 
the  removal   of  the  restrioCions  oo-flie 
resort  of  British  subjects  to  India,  506, 
682 — account  of  the  TinneveUy  missiop, 
509,  819— journal  of  a  routie  throiifh 
Mysore,  the  Coorg  country,  Canara,  and 
Malabar,  603,  763 — state  of  edueatlbn 
in  the  province  of  Bellary,  616— diaifc- 
ters  of  public  men  in,  624*-obeer^6n 
on   the  introduction   of  native   Juries 
into  the  country,   679  —  contributioos 
for  the  Scot*s   Church,    708— observa- 
tions of  a  native  on  colonization,  814— 
Madras  revenue    systems,    719— insu- 
rance of  lives,  818*»-telegraphs,  819. 

India  (not  British) —insurrectidn  of  tlie 
Afghan  Musulmans  against  tbe  Sikhs, 
97,  263,  372,  516— curious  document 
respecting  this  war  circulated  in  Malwa, 
376— lo(»l  intellkrencs  from  Lrtiore, 

372, 
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372,  516,  (;S2,  %d6— «pfpoiTitnMfit  of  a 
successor  to tbe  late  Dowlut  Rao  SinAia, 
98— affray  with  Apa  Sabeb  at  Gwalior, 
68 1<— operations  of  a  British  force  sent 
against  the  Rajah  of  Kolapore,  272, 
387,  519— his  insolent  conduct,  391— 
disturbance  at  Jdalabad,  372— grand 
couit  held  at  Sbahjebanabad,  i6.<— cere- 
nx>nies  at  Jaypur,  373,  5 15-— earth- 
quake near  Lahore,  377— Insurrection 
at  Jaypur,  681 — operations  of  Zalim 
Singh,  of  Upanara,  t&.— <leath  of  the 
King  of  Oude,  500,  511— conduct  of 
his  successor,  819,  820 — military  ope- 
rations in  Pesbawer,  820 — anotlier  af- 
fray at  Gwalior,  ib. 

India  (Netherlands) —operations  of  the 
Dutch  forces  against  the  natives  in  tbe 
interior  of  Java,  115,  116,  283,  396, 
523,  834— new  decree  of  the  Dutch 
in  regard  to  European  planters  in  Java, 
115— new  disturbances  at  Padang,  116 
—proclamation  of  Viscount  Dubus  de 
Gisignies  to  the  people  of  Java,  279 
— >new  productions  in  Java^  396— fire  at 
Buitensorg,  ib. — seizure  of  tbe  Cari- 
mons,  .834 — duties  and  commercial  re- 
gulations, ib. 

Indigo  cro])s  in  Bengal,  263,  514,  680. 

Iraivadi,  discovery  of  the  source  of,  202-^— • 
remarks  of  M.  Klaproth  on  the  subject, 
472— gold  found  in,  679. 

Irish  tongue  identified  with,  the  Hindoo- 
stance,  354. 

J. 

'Japanese  literature,  notice  of  a  collection  of 
works  in,  226.  • 

Jaun  Bazar  destroyed  by  fire,  682. 
Jaypur^  ceremonies  at,  373,  515 — insur- 
rection at,  681. 

jews  in  Bokhara,  account  of,  67— Syrian, 
363. 

Jwrie$  (native)  in  India,  observations  upon 
the  introduction  of,  679. 
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Mamrupf  account  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
kingdom  of,  482. 

.^^€fmsekatka,  volcano  at,  228. 

'  Xt^mg  lUandSy  new  settlement  in,  )^28. 

.  JTfn^rfii  notice  of  an  inscription  found  in 
tiie  cave  temples  at,  M9, 

JfDumedj/.  (Lieut.),   accidental    death   of^ 

.    >11-  -  . 

'JSrgheeK,  surface  of  the  steppe  of,  210. 

•■JS!Sti0or9  property  captu led  at^  declared  to 
bo  prize,  ill. 

'Xtuproth  (M.  J.),  review  of  his  <  Memoir 

upon  the  Sources  of  the  Brahfiiuiputra 

and  Irawaddi,*  472— remarks  by,  upon 

ttfie  keys  or  radicals  in  the  Chinese  Ian- 

.guage,  662. 

XblMore,  British  force  ordered  against, 
f  ^  ^72,  387— state  of  our  relations  with 
**  *•  Matic  Joum,  Vol.  25.  No.  150. 


this  state,  347— turbulent  conduct  of 
.  the  Rajab»^39J— -UBCondiKotMl'^nnvtv 
der  of  the  fortress  and  tanritory  to  tlic 
British  power,  519. 

Kbonbees,  names  and  attributes  of  tome 
of  the  gods  of,  192. 

jLubbeesoy  dispute  amongst  the  PlirMcs  at 
Bombay  respecting,  277,  391. 

L. 

Xoing  (Major),  reported  death  of,  66.^. 

Lakes,  Asiatic,  changes  in  some  of,  MH. 

Lambtofi  (Lieut.  Col.),  journal  of  a  routf 
by,  through  Mysore,  the  Coorg  coun- 
try, Canara,  and  Malabar,  603,  763. 

Langlois  (M.)>  review  of  his  *  Monumcns 
Litt^res  de  rinde,'  213. 

Lajm  lazuli  said  to  exist  in  Russia,   63. 

La  P^yrouse,  fate  of,  ascertained,  495.    , 

Lettuce,  narcotic  from,  62. 

Linntean  Society,  paper  read  before,  494. 

Lion,  miraculous  escape  from,  374. 

Literary  frauds,  imputed,  432. 

Lvshington  (Mr.)  assumes  the  government 
of  Madras,  519,  684 — entertainment 
given  by,  689— his  exertions  during  the 
late  storm  at  Madras,  68'^. 

M. 

McDonnell  (Lieut.),  fracas  between,  and 
Capt.  Dalrymple,  at  Calcutta,  257. 

M^Naghten  (Capt.),  review  of  his  *  An- 
notations on  the  Mutiny  Act,'  652. 

Madras  Government  (General  Orders  o() 
—additional  allowances  to  ship  sur- 
geons, 103 — sense  entertained  by  the 
Government  of  the  services  of  Lieut. 
Morison,  id.— instructions  in  regard  to 
trials  and  punishments  by  courtsumar. 
tial,  104, 267, 826— eligibiUty  of  officers 
to  become  superintending  engineers  and 
civil  engineers,  104— staff  designations 
changed,  t6.— eligibility  of  officers  for 
employment  in  the  survejr  department, 
i&.— -censure  on  the  conduct  of  Capt. 
Sheriff,  ib. — practice  of  striking  sol- 
diers forbidden,  i6.— acting  governor, 
105-^re wards  to  native  officers,  266->- 
new  regulation  for  vacating  staff  offices, 
t6.— -proper  designation  of  Ifeut.  colo- 
nels commandant,  268— equipments  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  £6.— services  of  the 
late  Lieut.  Col.  Noble,  t6.— contribu- 
tions to  the  Military  Fund,  t6.— princi- 
ple for  r^rulating  promotion  of  cadets, 
i6.— instructions  to  ship  surgeons,  378 
—additional  conductors  of  ordnance, 
378— destruction  of  regimental  records, 
ift.— ordnance  staff  allowances,  ib, — sys- 
tem to  be  observed  in  sending  discharged 
soldiers  to  England,  380— leave  of  ab- 
sence to  superintending  engineers,  i6. 
— -Airther  donation  to  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  the  Burmese  war,  499— me- 
ritorious conduct  of  Lieut.  Col.  O.  Ca- 
dell,  518— «ti^lp7  of  IM  tad  lugar  to 
5  R  ^xno^i^ 
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troops,  i&.^coraraand  allowances,  684  missionary,  395— rigid  enforcement. of 
—additional  superintending  snl'geons,  the  navigation  laws  at^  390— ^births, 
i6.— new  governor,  «6. — suspension  of        396,  835. 

Lieut.  Grwn,  t6.— unmilitary  style  of  Mettical  and  Physical  Sodely  of  Calcutta, 
dress  of  officers,  684,  827— allowance  to         proceedings  o^  61,  225,  351, 493,  6^. 

surgeons.  685-desi«nation  of  -  Indo-  j^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^37 

Metcaffe  (Sir  C.  T.), '  appo1nte<i  a'  Yneita. 
ber  of  council  at  Fort  Wfllittin,  363^ 
entertainment  given  by,  to,  liord  and 
Lady  Amherst,'  818. 

Menu,  analysis  of  the  code  of,  43,  162, 
337,  441,  772. 

Mewar,  account  of  the  princes  of,  655. 
Mhow,  relief  of  troops  at,  238,  499— races 
at,  833, 

Mill  (Mr.),  observations  on  his  '  History 
of  British  India,'  596. 

Missionariet,  their  labours  in  Turkey,  4Q0 
—in  Southern  India,  509,  819. 

Monkey,  marriage  of,  356. 

Moon,  unlucky  day  to  look  at,  496. 

Moorcroft  (Mr.),  further  particulars  re- 
specting, 157. 

Moreau  (Mr.  C),  notice  of  his  '  Records 
of  British  Finance,'  144— statement 
by,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  East-India 
Company,  161. 

Moulmein,  survey  of  the  old  channel  at, 
676— picturesque  appearance  of,  818. 

Mountains,  lofty,  on  the  holiness  of,  313. 

Munro  (Sir  T.),  statue  to  be  erectedat 
Madras  to  the  memory  of,  107,  270, 
385— memoir  of,  149,  344— plan  >.to 
perpetuate  his  memory  in  his  natfVe 
place,  385-^:haracter  of,  by  Bishop 
Heber,  628. 

Murder,  several  cases  of,  at  Penang,  278 
—of  a  child,  at  Calcutta,  375— of  te- 
veral  Chinese,  at  Calcutta,  676. 

Mysore,  journal  of  a  route  tl^raiigh,'  by 
Col.  Lambton,  603,  763. 


surgeons,  685 — designation 
Briton,"  t6.— superintendent  general  of 
vaccination,  ib. — reward  to  a  native  offi- 
cer, 825— ^new  designations  of  non- 
commissioned medical  servants,  826— 
staff  allowances,  827 — recruiting  for 
regiments,  ib. — courts-martial,  105,380, 
827— civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military 
appointments,  106,  269,  281,  381,  685, 
828. 

Madras  (local  occurrences  at) — storm,  107 
— asaemblies,  385,  689— bachelors'  fete, 
286  —  revenue  systems,  433  —  arrival 
of  Mr.  Lushington,  519— shipwrecks, 
687 — shipping  arrivals  and  departures, 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  109, 273, 
282,  387,  520,  689,  829. 

Madras,  revenue  systems  at,  719. 

•  Supreme  Court— disinclination  of 

the  natives  to  serve  on  juries  107 — ap- 
pointment of  a  counsel  i'or  paupers,  ib. 
—action  in  trespass :  the  Rev.  Fr^  Law. 
rence  de  Sassari,  v.  tlie  Rev.  Fr6  Bap. 
tiste  and  others,  385— equity  suit: 
Causey  Chitty  v.  die  Hon.  Company 
and  John  Sullivan,  ib. — suit  in  the  goods 
of  Capt.  James  Tagg  deceased,  384— 
trial  of  Codundaraumen  and  others  £or 
the  murder  of  Mrs.  Bennett,  519* 

Wesleyan    Missionary    Auxiliary 


Society,  eighth  anniversary  of,  273. 

Makran,  notice  of  a  route  through,  348. 

Malabar,  account  of,  195— table  of  the 
general  partition  of,  made  by  Cherru- 
mal  Perrumal,  201— journal  of  a  route 
through,  603,  763. 

Malacca — account  of  the  settlement,  56— 
complaints  of  the  landholders  against 
the  Chinese  planters  and  brotheriiood, 
114 — education,  395— discovery  of  a 
gold  mine  at  Bukit  Taong,  701— Or- 
phan Chamber,  834 — births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  114,  279,  395,  702. 

Malcolm. (Sir  John),  assumes  the  govern, 
mpnt  of  Bombay,  520,  690 — his  cha. 
rioter  by  Bishop  Heber,  622 — visits 
I^oonah,  628. 

(Sir  Charles),  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Bombay  marine,  411, 

Manipur,  temperature  of,  677. 

Manuscript,  Chinese,  found  in  a  chest  of 
tea,   182. — of  Edrisi,  discovered,  806. 

Manuscriffts,  Oriental,  plan  for  publish- 
ing them  in  England,  1H3,  312,  fcOl. 

Marriage,  Hindu  law  of,  43,  11  (J. 

Mauritius'^new  professorship  of  botany  at, 

67— account  of   the    saline   chalybeate 

spring  lately  discovered  in  the  island, 

1 14 — appointment  of  a  new  governor 

for,  284— picture  oC  tj\c  island,  by  a 


N. 

Naga  Panchami,  festival  of,  354. 

Nana  Fumevees,  autobiographical  xne- 
moir  of,  656. 

Nautical  2Vb/ice5— Port  Raffles,  375r-new 
shoal  off  Cape  Direction,  ib. — shoal  off 
Luban  Island,  t6.— dangerous  shoal  off 
Algoa  Bay,  403— spire  buoy  at  the  en- 
trance of  Bombay  harbour,  522^6an- 
ningbank,  677. 

,^xi|i^...prohibition  against  timber-cutters 
in,  100— the  young  Rajah  of,  allowed 
to  commence  his  public  career,  t5.— de- 
parture of  a  mission  fVom,  for  China, 
263 — written  characters  and  classical 
writings  of,  350 — account  of  the  gin- 
seng of,  493— woodcocks  of,  495. 

New  South  f^ales ^suggestions  for  tlie  im- 
provement of  the  colony,  28,  187-* 
quality  of  the  opium  cultivated  in,  230 
— newspapers  published  in  Sydney,  232 
.—plan  to  poison  the  natives,  280 — act 

respecting 


Wme.J 


Index, 


m% 


ne  (Cspt.))  euriousinscriptionon,  620 
iesp^ting  assigned  servants,  •f6.— -in- 
luenza,  t6.<— 'price  of  an  estate,  t1^. — iia- 
kNttnt  law  decision  in  regard  to  two 
ittlore  of  the  ship  Cumberhmii  401 — 
itate  of  crime  in  the  colony,  U>, — trial 
^  Dr.  Wardell  for  a  libel  against  the 
|Ovemment,  /OS'-colonization,  704 — 
probable  discovery  of  a  lake  or  inland 
sea,  ib. — births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
402,  834. 

nospai}ers  (English),  exempted  from 
crertain  charges  in  India^  253. 
Twspapers  (Indian  native),  extracts  i^om 
—native  superstition,  98 — self-inhuma- 
tion, 263<^suttee,  264 — conversion  of 
the  natives  to  Christianity,  353— ro- 
mantic incident,  370 — remarks  upon 
the  East.  India  House  debates  on  con- 
cremation,  370— insurrection  against 
Runjeet  Singh,  97,  263,  372,  516— 
abandonment  of  relatives,  515— Chris- 
tian morals,  t6.— phenomenon  in  Kan- 
deish,  t6. — distraining  for  rent,  i6.— cure 
for  cholera,  679. 

f^herri/  Hills,  inconveniences  to  be  met 
with  in,  101 --general  and  medical  to« 
pography  of,  225  — invalid  establish- 
ment on,  829. 

ioble  (Lieut.  Col.  J.),  services  of,  268, 
386. 

\fatnilah,  new  theatre  opened  at,  102. 

O. 

k^ierlam/  (Sir  D.),  account  of  his  cha- 
racter by  Bishop  Heber,  495,  624. 

yphtm,  cultivation  of,  in  Australia,  230 
—new  duty  on,  at  Penang,  701. 

Tnenlal  works,  plan  for  the  publication  of, 
in  England,  183,  312. 

OrierUal  Translatian  Fund,  works  ac- 
cepted by,  801. 

DrierUal  literature,  state  of,  in  France,  326. 

Orthography  (European)  of  Oriental 
tongues,  proposed  system  of,  6. 

Oude,  death  of  the  King  of,  500— his 
character,  511 — change  of  ministry  at, 
82». 

P. 

JpQeific  Ocean,  union  of,  with  the  Atlantic, 

497. 
Padries  of  Sumatra,  laws  of,  668. 
Paiambang  prize-money,    distribution  of, 

362. 
Paris,  prize  subjects  put  forth  by  the  Royal 

AoEidemy  o^  63— general   meeting  of 

the  Geographical  Society  of,  144. 

Jkn^  (Mungo),  death  of,  806. 

.Parliament,  debates  in— state  of  the  law  in 
regiard  to  appeals  from  India,  404 — law 
of  real  property  in  India,  525, 785,  836 
—petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  New 
South  Wales  for  popular  representation 


and  (rial  by  juryi  .  706 — petition  of 
Mr.  Miles  O'Reilly,  16.— trial >y  Jury 
in  India,  836 — Insolveiits  in  India,  837 
— expences  of  the  Courts  in  India,  838. 

Parliamentary  Papers,  extracts  from— East- 
India  trade,  658 — tea,  tfr.-*5ilk  trade, 
800 — sugar  and  coffee,  ib. 

Parsees,  dispute  amongst,  at  Bombay,  277, 
391. 

Passengers  of  ships  to  and  from  India,  1,46, 
285,  412,  566,  708,  839. 

Penang  (local  occurrences  at)— improve- 
ments, 113— tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  Rev.  R.  S.  Hutchings, 
t6.— suppression  of  the  Gazette,  278, 
701  —murders,  i6.  —  establishment  of 
a  court  of  judicature  *for  the  incor- 
porated settlements,  394,  523 — deser- 
tion from  a  Company's  ship,  523 — civil 
and  military  appointments,  701— new 
duty  on  opium,  ift.— births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  113,  395,  523,  701,  833. 

Pensions,  military,  proposed  alterations  in 

the  method  of  paying,  258. 
Persia— capture  of  Erivan  by  the   Rus- 
sians,  116— entrance  of  the   Russians 
into    Tabreez,    ib.  —  preliminaries^  of 
peace,  142-^interview  betwcMi  Prince 
Abbas  Mirza  and  General  Paskewitch, 
27  9— renewal  of  the  war,  523— Persian 
account  of  the  late  operations,    524 — 
Russian  manifesto  announcing  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  of  peace,  702— Anec- 
dote of  the  late  Shah,  231. 
Persian  (?m/^— outrage  on  the  British  resi- 
dent at  Btishire,  99 — expedition  fitting 
out  by  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  agaipst 
Mombas,  309— war  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Chaub  tribes  at  Bussorah,  ib. — 
fracas  between  Capt.  Betham  ahd*  flie 
Sheikh  of  Bushu-e,  400. 
Phenomenon  in  Kandeish,   515 — at  Van 

Diemen's  Land,  663. 
Poetry—The  Complaint,  14 — True  Love, 
194  —  Calcutta,  303  —  Lost  Gaiety  of 
Bombay,  393— Sonnet  by  the  late  Nawab 
of  Oude,  435— Ode  by  Koodrut,  465— 
the  Fall  of  Seville,  615— Odefrom  Ha- 
fez, 640— Description  of  Babylon,  737 
— Song  of  Jaya  Deva,  74 1 . 
Port  Raffles,  new  colony  at,  375.     " 
Press  (Indian),  insensibility  of  the  natives 

to  the  importance  of,  515. 
Prices-Current  of  East-India  produce  1 48,. 

288,  416,  584,  712,  843. 
Privy  Council,  appeals  from  •  India  beard 
before— Ruttonjee  and  another  v.  Ca- 
wasjee,  408— Mullick  v.  Mullick,  409 
—White  V,   Cleghorn,  707— Nmichi^r 
v.  Setuputty,  721. 
Proverb  of  Meidani,  636. 
Publications,  new,  and  works  in  the  press, 
356,  498,  668,  799. 

Pyne  (Capt.)>  curious  inscription  on^  620. 

Bacea^ 


B52 


Indet, 


Jaimtr^ 


R. 


JRaces  at  Calcutta,  821--M  Mhow,  833. 

Rain,  average  Uft  afi  it  BdtJitMly;''3SS. ' 

.        ■  ■  --J  ^  I   ■    '    ' 

Rama  Leda,  fettlval  of,  612. 

Ranmad  Ctae,  appenl  retptetirffg,'  721 . 
Red  Sea4  ol>ter?«do0f  oii'tfae  route  to  In- 
dia by,  40. 

Review  ofBooks^^^e  Establidhihent  of  the 
Tbrks  in  Europe,  173 — Appeal  against 
the  Indian  Stamp  Act,  221— Wilson's, 
Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the 
Hindms,  289— Calcutta ;  a  poem,  303 
— Hamilton's  East-India  Gazetteer,* 
345 — Bishop  Heber's  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,  641 — Macniaghten*s  Annota- 
tions on  the  Mutiny  Act,  652 — Bngg*s 
Letters  on  India,  7f^6 — Lardner's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Steam  £ng!ne,  794— Lock- 
hart's  Life  of  Bums,  j^.— Shcnrmsn's 
British  Gunner,  795— De  Georgv's  Es- 
says, lb. 

Review  of  FereUfn  J7ooi(:«— Lanelois*  Mo. 
numens  Littlraire^  de  rinde,  213-» 
Klaproth's  M^molre  sur  les  Sources  du 
Brahmapoutra  €t  de  Tlraooaddy,  472—^ 
Fraehn  on  Oriental  Coins,  478 — Lettre 
de  Tutundju-Oglou-Moustafa.Aga,  790 
— Grsefe's  Antiquitatis  Graecao  et  Ro- 
manee  Loco  quaedam  e  Rossorum  lingua 
et  usibtis  illustntta,  793. 

Rchberies  at  Bombay,  277. 

Rocketsi  Farlby,  partial  failure  of^  100. 

Ro])e  Bridges,  in  India,  678. 

Rouble,  Russian,  origin  of  the  name,  68. 

Rurueet  Singh,  insurrection  of  the  Af- 
ghans against,  97,  263, 372,  516-*-dupli. 
city  and  fraud  of,  159— mission  from  the 
Governor  General  of  India  to,  264— 
local  movements  of,  372,  516,  682,  820. 

Russia — progress  of  the  war  against  Per- 
sia, 116,  142,  279,  523,  702-riatrigue8 
of  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  158 — 
tlieir  increase  of  power  in  that  quarter, 
494— progress  of  science  in,  436. 

S. 

St,  Helena  (Island  of),  new  governor  for, 
411 — military  appointments  at,  118— > 
birth  and  death  at,  118,  403. 

Salmm  (Miss),  drowned,  514. 
Sandoway,  .medical  topography  of,  351. 
San-luen  River,  excursion  up,  633. 
Scott  (Lt  Col.),  biographical  notice  of,  520. 

—  (Lieut.)  dismissed  from  his  Majes- 
ty's service,  69,  411. 

&curr/t>j,  -  Indian,  prices  of,  118,  280, 
404,  568,  705,  835.     • 

Serampore,  secession  of  Mr.  Swan   from 

the  missionaries  at,  816. 
Serpent,  worship  of,  36. 
Skamanism  in  Siberia,  663. 
SMitinng,  notices  of— loss  of  the  Simjig, 
tlayne,  off  the  coast  of  Hants,  146^ 


IM^  of  tiiB  JfeAjt,  ftawwnV]n  '^  Jfif 
of  Bensal,  t6.— loss  of  th*  ObtOfMido. 
aer  Si^'divi*bi«^^^i^^^^ 
Rodrigues,  »6.-aWftlai»'W-4te»ghu*. 
mgtoinuhirs  at  aiagapdiB^-  27«-^?en^ 
Idue  siftaatiaKoftlMr^i^'Mrai.- Palmes  off 
Boirlaniouth,  2»i'r4omr  o£  ib^.LortUo^ 
ilyWnsMi^  atar  (Oriinata,  28&— k»a  icif 
the  fl'^«ar«i»'4fiib90n/o»  tbp  aaiidi?i<^ 
Sand,  t6.— accident  toiheOatuUna,  i^. 
the  iueen's  Channel,  tA.— f*esertion  of 
a  boat's  crew  from  the  Farguharson, 
523— losaof  die  ITopc,  Hill,  Ikdcifas^ 
Campbell,  Security,.  Ross,  and  David 
Malcolm,  Messiter,  all  in  Madras  Boads, 
687— loss  of  the  Shall  B^mgore,  Croc- 
katt,  among  the  Laccadive  Islands,  699. 

Ships  tndmg  to  India  and  eastv^ard  of  ipe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  144,  286,  4T4, 
582,  841— East- India  Company's  of  flie 
season,  1827-28,  147,  287,  415, '583, 
711,  842— cargoes  of,  lately  arrived, 
146,  286,  414,  568,  710,  841— tortoed 
to  be  built  at  Bombay,  392. 

Siam,  journal  of  a  residence  at  th*  capital 
of,  9— ratification  of  the  late  treaty 
with,  258— aflbinat  Bankok,  aS9. 

SUk-worm,  introduction  of,  ai  the  Cajie  of 
Good  Hope,  144. 

Sindhia,  successor  to,  98,  372,  681. 

Singajwre  (local  occurrences  lat)— eocou.. 
ragement  to  the  cultivation  of  spioes, 
113 — disturbance- amongst  the  Chinese, 
113,  278 — accident  to  the  ^tic^n^Aomr 
sliire,  278— destruction  of  Pariah  dogs, 
395— meeting  of  the  RaflBes  Club,  i6. 
— seizure  of  the  Carimons  by  the  Piitch, 
834 — ^births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  2/5, 
523,  702,  834. 

Smith  (Judge)  suspended  from  his  office 
in  Beng^^  138,  572. 

Sndke-catcher4An  China,  account  ofj  497. 

Snan  Yatra,   festival  of,   230. 

Snodgrass  (Maj.L),  strictures  upon  his  <  Nar- 
rative of  the  Burmese  War,'  821. 

Spider,  medical  virtues  of  the  web  of,    61, 

Stamp  raa:(  Calcutta)— observations  upon 
its  introduction,  1 — registration  of  the 
regulation  by  the  Supreme  Court,  73, 
240 — remarks  of  the  Government  Ga- 
zette on  its  registration,  256 — the  sub- 
ject brought  before  a  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors at  the  East-India  House,  127,  577 
—appeal  to  the  English  nation  against, 
221— proposed  appeal  to  the  King  in 
Council,  373— change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  duties,  376— attempts  of 
an  informer  under  the  tax,  5l3w- 

Stamp  Tax  (Bombay),  non-enforcement  of 

699. 
Steam-engine,  its   resemblance    to  actual 

life^  228. 

Steam>-tugt  in  the  Hooghly,  373k 

iShf;>M?H»(MrO  assassinated,  283,  370. 

Stocks 


toJmm.] 


■  WWMP» 


«lil 


Stocks,  ^mOs  pnam  <    141^  jli\  44$, 

r84,  ri2,  ws. 

Storm  m,  Cftkxnw  ^A-4il  »iai«K»  1«7» 
&q^  (SMtwladit),  INtiim  of  tlie  nifr. 

llf    ■nlBiiiiptifcfy  SHKMigit  tlie  Bm« 
tjrits,  44«>-l»«rs<»f  Hie  I^i&«%  «^ 
Suttee  wet  Ft»aU^  164. 

T, 
Tahkit  rcHgioos  revohsition  in,  rd5« 
Tartmy,  lutunl  historf  of,  495— «KCttrw 

tkm  into,  67& 
Tea,  Tutuet  of,  340. 

Telegraphs,  efiective  state  of.  In  India, 
819. 

Theatre^  new,  opened  at  Nomilah,  lOH-* 
entertainments  at  Cbowringhee,  37«% 
514,  817— at  Bombay  390. 

Theism  in  the  East,  341. 

Tiger  excunion  at  Dooogul,  64— extraor- 
dinary exploit  of  a  British  officer  aflaintt, 
111. 

Timaor  NamOf  manuscript  copy  of,  102« 
Tinntr,  history  of,  329,  626. 
Tinnevelly  nussionf  account  of,  509,  819. 
Tod  (Lieut  Col.  Jas.),  character  of,  623. 

Turkey,  glance  at  the  history  of,  173— vac- 
cination in,  356— -destruction  of  Bibles 
and  oppression  of  converts  in,  400 — po- 
litics of,  466— its  policy  towards  Greece, 
751. 

U. 

UnUarianism  in  India,  258,  817. 


x\ 


» (vitvpvnrifnv,  iviiuvs  net  fv^vawi^^  VM 

hy  Hie  bwBn -I'aim'W*  aiw  nwtMy  l^iWi*' 
value  of  itt^ftom  ^tti4ii(^  l«m^   4k<«» 

tt|»on  wtwyi»eii^    f  !M^«bfitlki|   iMMr« 
Hi^ei,  and  maths  it^ 

•  wH  dMiMMi  { vJapl\)|  M'fiMMltll  dvMn  wV 
37.V 

Vokund  at  Kam«cKaik«i  llt^» 

WAUkk  (DrOi  «kcurftt(m  Df,  tHtht  UUhu 
OMgeite  |>rDytne«fs  100. 

KTArt/i*,  ektranrdtnary  app«iiiiN««  of  Iho 
oil  of  a,  66*1. 

Widowi  (Hlndoo)i  J«u*dWHt  MlMAtHh 
bv  a  peiltJon  analtist  in«  HiirHlnn  off 
259«rttmarkM  upon  Iht  dtftialiHi  til  lH« 
EntC- India  Moum  om  «uUmI|  d/0» 

mUon  (U.  M.),  anajyutii  of  hti  •  Mm 
Specimtni  of  the  TfiMtm  uf  Ihn  AIh* 
dui,*  200,  417,  ft«A. 

Woodcock,  curious  sptelei  of,  ftnitiil  In 
Nepal,  405. 

Wynn  (Hon.  C.  W.  W,}|  pv\u  wrl««ntil|f 
offerad  by,  410. 

Zoological  Sociity  of  LotfdoH,  »tqu)tiiUiH 
made  to  the  intiliuilotii  ^^0* 


ERRATUM.— Page  707,    line  29,    place  a  colon  after   '' 6tfa  Jhem^ttf/'    mid 

omit «« to." 
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